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%* The CorrespoTideiliB of the EtoiMaiiGh Mag szim and Liithaiiy 
Miscellany are respectfully requested to transmit their Communications 
for the Editor to Archibaid Constabil &, ( omi anv, Edinburgh, or to 
Long van and Company, London; to •whom also ordus lor the Work 
should be particularly addressed. c 


Pirnicd by «/• Ituihven % Sans. 
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CoVteapoititettfcs. 

1 ■ r j *• 

arc sorry that an incidental compliment paid to Mr Young’s Jfote on 'the 
Plague in Malta in 1813, should have given any one ofltau*. when We made thift- 
extract from Mr Young’s performance, we were not aware that any thing had p**Wots8» 
fy been published on the same subject i%thf Edinburgh Magazine, and Oould np^J 
therefore, intend to establish anv contrast between the two narratives, unfavourable to 
the former. But the comploina should remember, that his statement la anonymous, 
whereas Mr Young’s was vouched by his name, and therefore, in the strictest sense of 
the word, more “ authentic.” “ In essential points, the two narratives do'not 
differ.” With regard to the allegation, that Mr Young’s account is “ embeBishedf* 
and the insinuation, that he wrote the notice of his owrf poem, the Editor deems it fBf-J 
ficent to state, that the Keview of “ Antonia” was written by himself, that he has the 
honour to enjoy Mr Young’s friendship, and that he believes him a pan of unimpeach¬ 
able honour and veracity. 

We have to acknowledge thc a receipt of Mr Gower’s expostulatory letter, the tem¬ 
per, moderation; and good sense displayed Jh which do him infinite honour. WlMti 
he produces any thing really good, we shall be more prompt to praise than #e were to 
blame him. The accompanying verses are respectable. ’ > 

• 

Wc have not had time to psruse “ The Prophecy ,” by Miss London. She may rest 
assured it shall meet with all favour and consideration. 

, By an inconccii able fatality, wc are again compelled to defer inserting the judicious 
ruiiark'. of tun- toi respondent on I)r Chalmers’s “ Christian and Civic Economy .” 

The curious Narrative respecting an English Dissenting Preacher shall appear in 
our next. 

We really beg the author of “ Original Poetry for Ihc Edinburgh Magazine” 
to discontinue her labours? Wc cannot inSert such trash; and we do not know Why 
vve should be pestered with vindications of character, when the suppositious accused 5* 
to us a perfect nonentity. Wc shall in future tifite no notice whatever of her lucubra¬ 
tions. * 

“ The Naval Christmas Dinner ■” is very clever, and very humorous, but better 
adapted to the boisterous jovudty of the Gun-lioain, than to our sol|er pages. 

“ An Autumnal Excursion ” in our next The author will observe, by this Num- 
Ih.t, that w r e are pleased with him. 

“ The Country Clergyman ” vve have not yet found leisure to peruse. We shall, 
by -and-by. * 


Wc have not lost sight of the “ Fairy Legends .” Wc cannot help thinking; howl* 
ever, that the learned author inightMo better than merely.translate. We shall be happy 
to receive an original paper from him. . 

The Review of Dr Ilibbcrt’s very valuable work on Zetland will appear In February?. 

“ A Sum mi r Frolic in the North" has meric, but it is, upon the wfcolft rather tame, 
and not so interesting as it m ight jy gre been easily rendefed. The incident relative to 
“ ltory MacVurich, the Mur^OfW, is very striking, and ought to have been turned to 
1 letter account. We shall bejfj^ppy to hear again* from the author, whose modesty i 
and want of paetension are^¥ry becoming. 




ialtm/tMMfia 


' '.j lijifU 




both sense and talent; but it is too grave,’and too formally didactic. We think he might 
have accomplished his object in a pleasanter form. We have too much poetry in this 
Number .tlready, and are therefore necessitated to reserve Love” toe our next. 

"[Reflections oil Chevy Chacc ” is very well as the production of a gardener’s muse, 
but it is a great deal too flowery for the Edinburgh*Magazine. 


The* 4 Song” sent us from Jedburgh manifests poetical feeling, but is tqo kxwefy 
«nd carelessly composed. • i ^ 

t t * • « 

The communication on the “ Great Improvement fojfott Brid&cs” If fin advertise- 
‘ ment, not an.Article. * <■ * ' v 


Co Comtfjjotrtftnte, 


The verses on ' l Caledonia," &c. transmitted ns from Perth, are tolerable. yVe.Re¬ 
quest the author to read attentively the “ Tale of the Secret Tribunal,” thrt he may 
acquire some potion of the poetry we can command, and, of course, of wmit is likely 

to he admitted into our JMiscellany. 

* 0 * 

The accost of an Indian Wedding probably in our next It is certainly curious 
fnoog£ , 

n In our February Number—and if the tiling be physically possible—we shall try to 

favour our readers with an intelligible account of “ itttraction , Adaptation, and Va- 
m ,fietys” tor which, if we succeed, (and we have some misgivings,) we will establish a 
> claim to the lasting gratitude of the author v 

js, JVe have in types an article un the Scottish dialect, which, we uro sure, must puz¬ 
zle every living, being, Dr Jamieson only eketyted. We intend to publish it 

J. R. P. has our-thanks dnd our esteem. We shall certainly avail ourselves of part, 
at least,.of his communication. Me will do us u favour by writing us frequently. 

Tbe’graJjhie legal portraits taken in H Wr.STMfYS'VKK Hall,” by our ingenious 
and' SroOrtplished ftiend, will ocfupy a conspicuous place in our next publication. 

, The “ Abstract of Report to the British Parliament, relative to the Hindoo Widows, 
and other voluntary immolations in India,” though highly interesting and important, 
reached us too late for this month. It will appear in February. 

Being anxious to dispose at once of all Lord Byron’s new creations, or abortions, we 
arc therefore necessitated to decline the able .Review of Sardanapulus, transmitted by 
our ingenious correspondent at M——-- 

The correct version of the anecdote of Dr Carlyle in our next. 

■ “ L” wont do at present Another effort may have better success. “ That's all.” 

We shall be glad to be favoured with a call from the author of the paper on Pri¬ 
vate Tuition, when we shall explain to his satisfaction the reason of his excellent 
article not appearing in the present hurtiber. ® 

' \ 

The author of “ III Tam" must not be displeased that the second part of his 
ingenious paper forms no part of this month's bill of fare. It came too late for 
publication, but sfyall assuredly appear in February. ' 

Since the above was written, a great variety of papers has been received. We have 
not yet had time to peruse them. Their respective authors may rest assured that 
none of them will be overlooked. 
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GENERAL VIEW OP THE POLITICAL 
CONDITION OF EUROPE ^ND SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

In considering, generally, the pre- 
v .sent state of Europe, no one, we 
think, can he sanguine enough to 
calculate on any long continuance of 
peace. Without inquiiing into the 
causes of the late sanguinary wars, 
which raged so long bftween France 
and the other powers, we may safely 
state, that the settlement in which 
they terminated was the result, not* 
of any mutual compromise or recon¬ 
ciliation of jarring interests, but of 
pure force. The compact of peace 
was not, to use Mr Burke's phrase, 
in the spirit of peace—it was ratified 
at the point of the sword. Peace 
was brought about by the complete 
triumph of the coalesced powers, 
who trampled on the necks of their 
formidable and long-victorjoiv ene¬ 
mies, and dictated such terms as are 
usually given hy the conquerors to 
their fallen adversaries. As this 
treaty was brought about by the 
sword, the sword was itsnjlbral 
guarantee; and the AllidtfJPowers ' 
accordingly took good sMrity that 
the settlement which ijSey effected 
should not be disturlreil by any of 
those rebellious spirits who might 
have been left, discontented, by the 
fluctuating chances of revolution. 
But this pressure of foreign force, 
wludi weighed‘down and kept steady 
the .various, and complicated machin¬ 
ery of the" great European system, 
•being now withdrawn, all the dis¬ 
cordant passions and clashing inte-, 
rests which were, for time, laid 
VOL. i. • 



asleep, are how again in full play, 
and are working, with all their for¬ 
mer activity, to produce new wars: 
Independently of this balance of dis¬ 
cord, which has never yet been dis¬ 
charged, there prevails, almost in 
every country of Europe, a con¬ 
troversy between governments and 
their subjects, which has already 
produced various disturbances, ana 
is far from being set at rest. The 
tranquillity of the European powers 
is thus menaced from two sources: 
1st, From their differences with each 
other, and from the still rankling 
animosities of the Jast war: Sdly, 
From civil discord, by which most of 
them are perplexed. Wc shall, in 
the following Sketch, endeavour to 
trace shortly the principal features 
in tKTpolitical condition of each. 

1st, With regard to Great Britain, 
tjie chief peculiarity in her condition 
is her enorfRous debt, which has had 
the effect of weighing down both her 
commerce and her agriculture. In 
tj»e last contest, she Jias unquestion¬ 
ably gained every object for which she 
took up arms having settled the old 
herediftry fa dy of the Bourbons on 
the throne of France, and restored 
quiet to Europe. But she has re¬ 
ceived in the broil such severe con¬ 
tusion*, that she has never yet rtco* 
veredherformeralacrityand strength.. 
He^ enormous debt, and the immense 
revenue which it is necessary to levy 
from thc'people by taxes, is the dead¬ 
weight which hangs upon her, an£ 
obstructs her progress. Theremfyer 
was a time when it was mort neces¬ 
sary that the commerce and agricul- 
A 
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tore of the country should be flou- $pect*havc we, if our revenue dq not 
rishmg, in order to yield a suitable materially increase, of ever dwcharg- 


revenue tor the public service; but 
such is the dilemma in which we are 
placed, that the vJry circumstance 
•whjcbffendera a large revenue ncces- 
jr, prevents’ the revenue from flou¬ 
rishing. Taxation has been pushed 
to such a pitch, in consequence of 
our great war-expenditure, that it 
has deadened all the springs of in¬ 
dustry. Our commerce wag so de¬ 
pressed, that the labourer could nei¬ 
ther procure his wages, nor the mas¬ 
ter his profit. The land was filled 
with idle, starving, and discontented 
workmen, who inet and consulted 
about political reform, vainly look-« 
ing to this quarter for the rtlief of 
their miseries. They weta driven to 
despair, and threatened to involve 
the country in tumults, lly the re¬ 
vival, in some degree, of our com¬ 
merce, these great evils have abated. 
But the leading branch of our do¬ 
mestic industry, namely, our agri¬ 
culture, continues in an extremely 
depressed state, and seems every day 
to decline deeper into embarrassment 
and distress. The landed interest 
vainly look to Parliament for relief: 
not aware, apparently, that the low 
rice of produce, from which all their 
istress has arisen, has been brought 
about by causes for above all human 
control. By the late act, restricting 
the importation of foreign corn, they 
have obtained for the last two years 
the complete monopoly of the home 
markets, and Parliament cannot po 
farther for their relief. But, say 
they, agriculture, in its present de- 

S resscd state, cannot bed! the bur- 
ens laid upon it. Let the public 
expenditure, therefore, be reduced, 
and taxes taken bft'. Here, then, w 
the dilemma in which we f^re placed^ 
A great class of the community, com¬ 
posing the landed inter st, the piost 
powerful of all, are, owing to the dis¬ 
tress which they have suffered, thrown 
into the ranks of those *vho are crying 
out for economy and retrenchment. 
From this circumstance, considerable 
inconvenience is expected to arise to 
Ministers, in the approaching pkr- 
liamept; and, what is of fail greater 
congruence, if the distress qf.tlie 
cohnjfy does not abate, from what 
source isj» revenue,to arise, suitable 
to expenditure,? What pro- 


mg the debt hjyvhich we are at pre¬ 
sent oppressed^: These are the great 
and critical^nnts in the present con¬ 
dition ofimis country. Our revenues 
, arf mortgaged to pay the interest of* 
a large dvbt, the principal of which is, 
long ago,*fepent. We have to provide 
for this as well as for our annual ex¬ 
penditure ; and the whole strength 
of the nation is tasked to the utmost 
#for these purposes. Hut it is clear, 
that if, in addition to this, we cannot 
provide a surplus for the gradu.il ex¬ 
tinction of the debt, we must still i 
in a Very precarious state. With our 
expenditure and our revenue nearly* 
equally balanced, and without the 
means of adding one shilling to our 
revenue, it is clear that we present a 
broad and ‘unshielded mark for every 
mischance. The public revenue of 
a. great country is necessarily preca¬ 
rious ; but as we are situated, we 
have no provision whatever against 
unexpected casualties. We must lie 
like a log on the water, the sport of 
every wave, or^ rather, we are like a 
vessel sore beset to weather a certain 
point, yith every inch of canvass 
set, and laid close to the wind, ami 
thus running her inevitable course, 
cither for safety or destruction. Nor 
have we any spare resources, to an¬ 
swer an unexpected call. In the 
event of a new war, we must remain 
neuter. We can no longer interfere 
in continental affairs, nor conclude 
subsidiary alliances. In regard to fo¬ 
reign politics we are manacled hand 
and foot by our immense debt. We 
cannot stir, cither to aid or to op¬ 
pose the continental potentates ; and 
in this situation we must remain, 
until we have provided an adequate 
sinking-fund, for the redemption of 
'eur detk • From these considerations, 
it is apptf<jnt that the state of our 
finances fvutjshes the trye standard 
of our politica^ymportauce, and that, 
acccording as they arc flourishing, 
©/otherwise, will our power be great 
or small. It was by the prodigal use 
of our almost boundless resources, 
during the last struggle, that we -ac¬ 
quired so. much glory and import¬ 
ance ; and these being how exhaust¬ 
ed, our importance is necessarily di¬ 
minished, hntil we recruit our wasted ' 
strength.. Economy, therefore, is the 
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’'poliey of Great Britain. It/fe her tion in generalin such cbcqmatanles? 
sure r^d to greatness—the true and Would patience, in such a case, he. 
only remedy for ttfkher grievances, ranked among die British virtual? 
which consist merelTOn the taxation Would we not rather longfor .an op* 
which oppresses her. \Mjegreat de- portunity of revenge, that.vjemignt 
' feet in her political conauivin is her wipe out the stain in flicted 
* enonnous debt, and for tjis defect* national honour, by the presence of. 
economy is the certain and*hly cure, a hostile army in the capital ? and 
2d, With respect to France, ner si- would not „ucli a feeling he held as 
tuation, though apparently peaceable the true mark of a patriot ? Such, 
and prosperous, contains ample ma* then, is the slate of France, and such 
terials for inflammation and mischief, is the popular feeling in that c&RfB* 
The fact cannot be denied, thaC try, which shews itself, by many 
France, notwithstanding the great symptoms,* too plain to be mistaken, 
exploits of her warriors, is now a and by none more strongly than 
conquered country. She has .been by the uniform hatred evinced to 
thrown down from the highest pin- . the English, whenever an opporfu- 
‘nacle of military glory, and trampled * nity occurs of shewing it. This feel- 
upon by her enemies, who, to fill up ing is'so prevalent, mat it has been 
the measure of her humiliation, com- seen and experienced, by all who have 
polled her to accept of the dynasty of visited the country; and it is nothing 
the Bourbons, which she disliked, but more than an expression of indigna- 
was fain to submit to. To appear- tion, and of mortified pride, at their 
ante, she is now better broke to the own humiliation, directed particular- 
- yoke, and wears her chains more ly against the English, the authors, 
peaceably—an effect which has been as they arc generally considered, of 
partly brought about by the pru- all their misfortunes. He knows 
dent and temperate administration of little of human nature, or of the his- 
Louis, who does not, consider him- tory of the world, who imagines that, 
self as the representative of the pride in the great and powerful nation .-of 
and prejudices of *thc Bourbons and France, such a deadly feeling of en- 
their adherents, hut is content trv mity can, for any length of time, lie 
reign as a revolutionary king, the dormant and innoxious. It will, 
guardian of revolutionary interests, sooner or later, burst forth, and, in 
Notwithstanding this outward calm; its own time, rekindle the conflagra- 
liowever, we cannot doubt that a- tion of war. The symptoms, indeed, 
mongst the patriot soldiers and of this spirit, are already visible in 
statesmen of France, the prevailing late dissensions between the Chamber 
feeling, in regard to recent events, is of Jjfiputies and the King of France, 
that of hitter humiliation and morti- Tmsdispute is a complete index to 
fled pride; and if we consider for a the political feeling prevailing in 
moment what human nature v, how prance. If was evidently intimated 
can the French, a proud and national by the Chamber to the King, that 
people as they are, but be stung to they considered him' the mere tool of 
the quick, by the complete and re- the Allied Sovereigns, to whose views 
cently-proclaimed triumph of their )se was ready hasclyi to sacrifice the 
enemies ? With what a paro^nust/national honour. It was no doubt 
they look back to the papmf/fision ot to the late transactions in Italy that 
their country’s glory! t?\> fonn a they\ referred, when they arraigned, 
just notion of the pon^fifr feeling in in this manner, the policy of the 
France, we ought to ^u£ ourselves in country. They were mdignant that 
their place, and suppose, for a mo- Austria, their ancient rival and jene- 
ment, that the Duke of Wellington my, should interfere to settle the 
hod beeji totally overthrown by the distractions of Italy according to 
French troops—that the enemy, ra- hew, own absolute discretion; while 
pidly advancing and entering the ca- France, so lately victorious and all- 
pifal, had th<;re dictated a’disgrace- powerful, should stand by, the tame 
fur p«ace "wllich we, yielding to ne- spectator of events with which she 
. cessity, were forced to \ agree to. was ho longer permitted to poneem, 
J What would be the feeling of ouf herself.’ (Considering 
patriots and statesmen, |nd of the na- claims to nniversal ddoditioife po- 
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thing can well be conceived more bour&isa strong,'and will, we.be/ 
pitiful than -.her present attitude; lieve/oe found irresistibly argu- 
no longer dreaming of glory and ment for peawf Her revenue is 
conquest'' but sneaking, as it were, barely equal tX her expenditure^and 
into a corner for safety, and leav- it cannot fe^increased, as taxation 
ijM^St^ther and more powerful states has beetf 7- pushed to its utmost li- t 
the ..arduous duties of settling the «mifs. A new war, therefore, which 
distractions of dependent nations, would impose the necessity of rais- 
It may be said, that all these feel- ing extraordinary means, when we 
ings are irrational and mischievous, cannot do more than provide for 
. seeing that their tendency is to in- the ordinary expenditure of the state, 
waK'ire the world in perpetual distur- will not, we may he assured, he un- 
bance. This is no doubt true; Mfttaken on any of these speculative 
France would do well to bury her contingencies, and distant dangers, 

S ast greatness in oblivion ; to sit arising from tlic disturbance of the 
own quietly, and, without regard to political balance, which dwelt <. o 
foreign politics, to direct her cares much,in .our eyes when our pride 
entirely to domestic improvement.* and our money were in equal abun- 
The only rational object. of rational dance. If we mistake not, France 
interference is the security of the and Austria, if they enter into a new 
state which interferes. But the safe- war, will J> e allowed to settle their 
ty of France is in no degree menaced differences as they best can, without 
by the transactions of Austria in any molestation from this country, 
Italy, and therefore, her interference further than by her mediation. The 
is justified by no principle of policy, drooping spirits of our allies will 
It is not, however, with what ought no longer he refreshed by intoxiea- 
to be done, but with what will be ting draughts of British money; they 
done, that we have any concern, have drained out the last drop of this 
The influence of Austria in Italy delicious cup ; ( and, in the event of 
piques the jealousy and the pride any new war, they must look to 
of the French statesmen; and it is themselres for a supply of the exhi- 
clear, that they view their country ,larating cordial, 
as degraded from its rank among the 3d, No one who reflects on the state 
independent powersof Europe. With of Italy can,for a moment,believe that 
these feelings, leng and keenly che- it promises any thing like solid rest, 
rished, the chance is, that, sooner or The Neapolitans shewed their eager- 
later, they will burst forth into some ness for a free constitution in the 
overt act of mischief, by which late peaceable revolution which they 
France will be embroiled with the effected. They have been since sub- 
other European powers; all the ma- dued, without a struggle, by a mili- 
terials, in short, of an explosion are tary force. But we may be assured, 
prepared, in the heart-burnings anjl that tjiey are not, on this account, 
animosities which the 'last contest the more reconciled to their conquer- 
bas left in the breast of the unsuccess- ors. Their inclinations remain un- 
ful party. In what particular man- charged; and if the Austrian troops 
ner, or at what pxact time, the flange should be required for more press- 
will burst forth, it is impossible td ing %|grvice, the deep and settled 
say; but that the engines of mischief \Usconste .*which prevails in Italy, 
are already at work—that the sped is would wkft forth into open insur- 
sown, and will, in due time, produce rcction. TBytlie case of popular dis- 
fruit, is apparent. t turbance, noting is so effectual for 

In die event of any contest a^iong present relief as the bayonet; but 
the European„pjpwers, the question it leaves the disease, the source of 
ip, what willbe’the policy of Great the disturbance, in full vigpur. It 
Britain? That she would consult even aggravates it, kindling a smoth- 
both her power and her interest, by ered fire in the bosom t>f the country, 
adhering to the strictest neutrality, which, sooner or latqr, breaks but 
wems manifest. But it does not into a flame. ’■ t 

therefore fllllow thkt this will be the 4th, Sjjain and Portugal have just > 
lice qf her .policy. The enormous consummated die revolution which * 
de^ howejer, under which she la- nas been cn^hcd in Italy by foreign 
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Iroops; and we tannot doubjf that is seldom that a civil war of extef* 
these powers, whicVhave applied the mioation can rage in a state with* 
healing operation ol^the bayonet to out overthrowing the machinery of 
the disturbances in mdy, look with its constitution. » Men's passions, an 
no favourable eye on wl^ has taken gradually kindled an the course, of 
jplace in . these countries. k<r 2But the these contests; in the wide-rpSfaflfog 
favourable position of SjJiin and* scene of confusion, new objects: arise 
Portugal, with France interposed to daezle ambition; and when every 
between them and Austria,' and also thing is afloat and in disorder, bold 
their more formidable attitude, has adventurers are never wanting, to 
hitherto prevented the interference of grasp at the prize of the supreme 
foreign powers. In the present dis- power. • Such is, unhappily, the. 4m> 
positions, indeed, of the leading mfcn* frequent progress of revolutions, 
in France, an attempt to march an though begun on the justest grounds. 
Austrian or Russian army through Whether this state of things will be 
that country, to Spain or Portugal, realized in Spain, cannot yet be de- 
would be equivalent to a declaration termined. If the King manifests an 
of war; and it appears likely, there- * inveterate enmity to the new order of 
fore, that those two states will be al- things/ he may possibly be removed, 
lowed full liberty to settle their own as was our James II., without much 
internal affairs. We are not so per- disturbance. Such is his unpopula- 
fectly informed as could be wished, rity, that it is not likely he can make 
of the views of the different parties a party of any consequence; anti his 
in the late revolution, and of those abdication of the crown, or his ex- 
‘who arc friendly to the ancient re - pulsion, in place of creating any tu- 
gime : the most melancholy accounts mult, might possibly remove the on- 
are circulated as to the distracted ly impediment to a peaceable settle- 
state of the country, and the disor- ment of the national affairs, 
ganization of the government. Ma- 5th, In the north of Europe, the 
king every allowance, however, for prospect of a war between Turkey and 
exaggeration, it is« evident *hat the Russia has for some time past fix- 
country is still in an agitated state,, ed the attention of Europe. Russia, 
from the shock of the late revolution, justly incensed at the late atrocious 
Fears and jealousies seem to pervade and unprovoked massacre of the 
men’s minds. The Cortes and the Greeks by the Turks, remonstrated 
people repose little confidence in the against these lawless proceedings. A 
sincerity of the King; and he, on the negociation has commenced, of which 
other hand, however strongly he the issue was long doubtful, but 
may profess, is at bottom an enemy which now appears to be unsuccess* 
of the new constitution. No king, fulf^&tftlthstanding the earnest ef- 
indeed, was ever yet a friend to any forts of Austria and Britain for the 
change which restricted his own ar- preservation of peace. War will, in 
bitrary power, and Ferdinand is cer- all likelihood, take place between 
tainly no exception to so general a these powers, which-will open a wide 
rule. It is from this want of coufi- field for Russian entprprize, and will 
dence between the leading powers fnve ample employment to her nu- 
in the state, that convulsions^itnay ^/Yncrous ami well-disciplined armies, 
arise, dangerous to the e«Af3fcution, In such a war, there can be Httle 
and to the peace of the coluf fry; and douht of success. The Turks were 
to this source, indeed, ngfy be traced neveijable to offer any effectual oppo- 
all the disorders incident, generally, sitiorf to the Russians; and since the 
to revolutions. If the privileges of tqe last Jbntest, the disparity between 
people, and the power of the crown, the two parties has rather increased, 
are fouqd incompatible, one or other Th£ Russians have been involved as 
must be discharged; and in the shock principals in all the late wars in Eu- 
of those irreconcileable powers, the rope'; their armies have acquired dis- 
Wfhblesystemo/ government is brought cipline and experience, and their offi- 
to fh^grotftid. This was the case in cers science; while the Turks have a]} 
England during the reign fff Charles the while remaintR at peace* In,the 
I.; also at the revolution in 1688 ^ field, fhttefbre, they would*be quite 
and in France with Lui|s XVI. It overmatch m by the Russians. 1 ui-aii 
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etjual battle, they must be beaten 
anil destroyed. They might, indeed, 
retard the advance of the Russian- 
to Constantinople, by a skilful use of 
all the 1 defensive positions afforded 
country, which, in some parts, 
is singularly strong. The ridge of 
Mount Heemus, which bounds the 
province of Romelia, would present, 
■to the irruption of an enemy, uncom¬ 
monly difficult passes, which, by an 
-«^ive army, might be defended to 
great advantage. But we doubt 
whether the Turkish armies possess 
that discipline "and activity that 
would enable them, even on any con¬ 
ditions, to cope with their Russian 
adversaries ; and wc arc not to sup-* 
pose, that those who were not de¬ 
terred from assaulting’the almost 
impregnable fortress of Ismail, would 
stand very patiently before strong 
positions. By some means or other, 
they would contrive to penetrate 
through this mountainous country, 
after which there would be no inter¬ 
vening obstacle between them and 
Constantinople; and there is little 
doubt, indeed, that they would soon 
be masters of that far-famed metro¬ 
polis. Nor do we see any reason fer 
regret on this head. Those barba¬ 
rians have destroyed the civilization 
of the countries which they conquer¬ 
ed ; every thi»g has degenerated 
under their wretched domination, 
which it is an abuse of words to call 
a government; and they have never 
shewn the leafct tendency to profit by 
the improvements of Europe, vv ere 
these fine countries, which they pos¬ 
sess, taken out of their management, 
it would greatly conduce to their hap¬ 
piness and improvement. This will 
not be denied Jby «ni> one who bus 
the least notion,of the gross and bru¬ 
tal oppression which prevails every 
where throughout this barbarous em¬ 
pire. Every system of European 
government lias always maintained 
this marked superiority over the Asi¬ 
atic despotisms, that, however abso¬ 
lute the supreme power, it is ex?rt- 
gd for the uniform protection of fall. 
There is always perfect security for 
private property, and full scojx; for 
iiulustry. Every man toils in the 
#11 confidence of enjoying the fruits 
of .lift labours; sftul if the matter 
be properly considered, ‘■B ia for the 
intm djt.& f governments (to take oven 


the fairrowest vnfw of the matter) 
to afford equal jpotection tq£dl, and 
to shelter the r~eak from the spolia¬ 
tions of the stfong. But such 6 the 
ignorance ,at those wretched barba¬ 
rians offthc East, and so debased 
* a fs thef people in all their moral 
habits, mat, with all their despotic 
power, they cannot accomplish this 
great object of all government. The 
‘light of knowledge lias never arisen 
on these benighted regions; the go¬ 
vernment does not see, that, by pro¬ 
tecting the industry of the people 
from the vexation of itJ delegated 
agents, it might raise a largtr re¬ 
venue, vyth less oppression to the 
people. Tyranny is never so perfect 
as when it lias ignorance for its ally; 
and this is so completely the case in 
Turkey, that in many parts the land 
is left desolate, and only such part 
cultivated as will yield a bare sub¬ 
sistence to the peasant, who knows 
full well, that all beyond this would 
bo seized upon, without scruple, by 
liis rapacious masters. 

Under the rule of Russia, we do 
not say that {he inhabitants would 
enjoy the blessings of civil freedom 
in all «thcir perfection; but they 
L would enjoy all the freedom of which 
they are capable. All violent and un¬ 
necessary vexations would undoubt¬ 
edly be repressed. No delegated 
minion of the supreme authority 
would henceforth be allowed to riot 
in the spoils of the people. The 
industrious labourer or merchant 
would no longer be fleeced without 
ceremony, and without mercy. Some 
barrieg would be established be¬ 
tween him and bis oppressor, which 
could not be instantly overstepped; 
lie could not be plundered as before, 
bn ri manu ; tyranny would be turn¬ 
ed ;lk^de from its plain, straight-for¬ 
ward lwj jji ; and, in the meantime, 
its former cl;voted victims would have 
leisure to pwiare some scheme of de¬ 
fence. It is\well known that the 
Russian Government is exemplary 
in the administration of impartial 
justice in its provinces, and /hat the 
iron hand ox‘ her vigorous govern¬ 
ment reaches the very extremities of 
her empire. That thjfi is a just'ac¬ 
count of the policy of Russia, 30 "one 
will doubt who is acquainted with, 
0 the excellent regime which she has 
established jp the mountainous pro- 
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'Vjne^a of CaucastK, ceded to hlr by 
' Pcrsia,kand labouring at tiro time 
under all the worst wees of an ill-re¬ 
gulated territory, wh«%! the supreme 
poorer, though despotic^was scarcely 
ever felt. The people w&faall rob¬ 
bers ; they lived by robbery as»a 
'tijade, which was handed dotoi from 
father to son, and was greatly favoiu - - 
' erl by the rugged and mountainous 
nature of the country, full of inac- 
eessable fortresses and secure re¬ 
treats. To set about reclaiming the 
inhabitants from their Eastern habits 
of disorder, was truly an Herculean 
task. It was undertaken, however, 
by Russia; and by persevering efftfrts, 
admirably directed, the old trade of 
robbery ar.d murder has been at 
length, in a good degree, superseded 
by commerce and industry. It is 
impossible to contemplate the stu¬ 
pendous efforts of Russia, for the im¬ 
provement of the people in this re¬ 
mote quarter, without admiration. 
Roads have been constructed with in¬ 
credible toil, across those vast moun¬ 
tain deserts; forts have been built, 
which arc so many rallying points 
for the peaceable am? industrious, 
and around which, accordingly* towns 
have arisen; and ('ossack guards been 
distributed at convenient points, for 
the security of travellers, and of the 
commercial caravans which travel 
eastward into Ecrsia. The progress 
which Russia has made in civilizing 
and improving these savage countries, 
is an earnest of what she, or any other 
European power, would accomplish 
in the equally-distracted and oppress¬ 
ed provinces of the Turkish empire: 
and we really, therefore, do not see 
any reason to regret the crisis that 
appears to be approaching, and that 
will probably terminate in the over¬ 
throw of this Eastern power. ^ 
Resides, it is plain, from tfcz&ccent 
ina sacre of the Greeks, th|t there is 
no farther scqprity for tl*.> oppress¬ 
ed race under the TurUfih Govern¬ 
ment. A war of extemunation ap¬ 
pears to have begun between the two* 
nations; and• an^r treaty concluded 
, with Turkey, whatever conditions it 
contained for their protection, must 
be. entirely, inefficient in the .present 
infuriated state of the Turkish popu¬ 
lation. It would deliver the Greeks, 
hand and foot, into the powc^of their 
.enemies. It is said, indeed, that the * 


Greeks are equally guilty with tbi 
Turks, of atrocious and unprovoked 
massacres, and an account is publish, 
ed of their sanguinary proceedings 
against the Turks, on the taking of 
Tripolitza. This may be 

• happily, mankind are seldom behind¬ 
hand with each other in these enor¬ 
mities. Th, Greeks have been grie¬ 
vously provoked by their oppressors, 
and having a fair opportunity, they 
have indulged in a full measure .sS 

• vengeance. Revenge has too keen a 
relish for tlue depraved appetites of 
mankind to be easily refrained from, 
when it can be safely indulged; and 
the history of the world is indeed 
Stained with the mutual atrocities 
that spring out of national animosi¬ 
ties. Of the two parties, however, 
who a^c now struggling for the mas¬ 
tery of Greece, the natives are in’ 
every view to be preferred, and they 
can certainly be guilty of no crime 
in which they are not far outdone by 
their Turkish oppressors. We do 
not indeed enter into those illusions 
drawn from ancient history, which 
would ascribeliigh refinement and hu¬ 
manity to the modern Greeks. They 
aijp considerably debased, no doubt, 

.from the standard of their ancient 
manners. This must be, the case, 
considering the long servitude they 
have endured. Rut they must be, ami 
it is well known that they still are, 
far superior to the Turks; and to 
give the supreme rule of the country 
into their hands, certainly appears to 
be most eligible mode of 

terminating the present contest. 

Some of our more zealous patriots 
lu?ve alreadf reared up a fanciful 
structure of dangerous consequen¬ 
ces to this country, frgm such an ex¬ 
tension of the Russian power, and 
ate dealing out, in all the pompous 
phraseology of the balancing system, 
predictions of evil, which can only 
be accomplished some thirty years 
hence,jand that through a long chain 
of caujses and consequences, which of 
couryfc no untoward event is in any 
case fco break, in order to disconcert; 
thesqbeautiful theories. It has al¬ 
ways been the character of those who 
have taken upon them the care of the 
balance *of power, to snuft’ up the, 
scent of dangers al*an immense *dis-. 
tance, and, apif they had the gift of 
1 prescience, th embark in the calamity. 
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of an immediate foar, in order to avoid 
evils which .were the subject of their 
sagacious foresight. But to surmise 
dangers to the ba^mce of Europe, 
from an extension of power in an 
onpusRe direction, and over a people 
who must be refractory and rebellious 
against their new yoke for a century 
to come, certainly exceeds all former 
extravagance. It is manifest that 
lluBsia, by grasping at Turkey, must 
^J?S.rendercd less capable, evpn if she 
were so disposed, to become the dis¬ 
turber of Europe. Hfr attention 
and her power Wbuld be directed to 
different objects, her forces would be 
required to keep her new subjects in 
awe, and the policy of her rulers 
would be directed to improve the un¬ 
certain tenure of recent'conquest in¬ 
to a more solid and permanent tie. In 
•whatever view the possession of Tur¬ 
key by Russia can be considered, it 
must rather be a security to the other 
European powers against her ambi¬ 
tious designs, if any such she enter¬ 
tains, as sne must evidently be less 
qualified for forming schemes of ag- 

g randisement in Europe, when she 
as on her hands this new and useless 
acquisition. But even although tjje 
aggrandisement of Russia, by the con¬ 
quest of Turkey, should alarm the 
continental powers, it need not alarm 
Great Britain. Jn the case of the par¬ 
tition of Poland, it was justly obser¬ 
ved by Mr Burke, thit, in regard to 
Great Britain, Poland might be con¬ 
sidered a country in the moon; so 
littl§ did lie suppose thaU£.- I may was 
interested in such remote changes. 
Much more will the same doctrine 
apply to Turkey, with which we are 
still less connected, and from the 
possession of which 1 >\ Russia, it is 
impossible for* the most fertile im¬ 
agination to fiivine apy plausmle 
ground of danger. Wc hope, thereX 
fore, that whatever happens, even 
although the continental poweis, who 
are interested, should quarrel! about 
the division of the spoil, Gre* Bri¬ 
tain will stand completely nsater, 
holding fast by the policy of place, 
‘and quietly repairing the injuries 
which her commerce and agriculture 
have sustained in the course of the 
late war. % 

6th, If we turn trtir view from Eu¬ 
rope to South Aiyencaove find there 
the cause of independence every • 
where triumphant. The vigorous 


rulem of Buenos Ayres have not only 
achieved their OTOffindependenod, bilt 
they have delivered both Cnili and 
Peru from thf^yoke of the,mother 
country. In/ne Caraccas, the lead¬ 
ers of the .tyal troops have rekindled 
. tljp flamfcs of war, of which it is dif-* 
ficult toqsec the object. Is it the in¬ 
tention of Spain to reduce her refrac¬ 
tory colonies to submission ? What 
,is to be got by this, even if success 
were certain ? Colonies, in their 
* b^st estate, are of little real advan¬ 
tage to the mother country. They 
are little else than a sort of orna¬ 
mental appendage, more slioay than 
solid. We may question, on gene/rd 
grourfds, * whether any benefit ever 
accrued to Spain, or whether any 
benefit can ever accrue to any other 
country, from the possession of such 
extensive and distant dependencies. 
This may be very rationally ques¬ 
tioned. But when once those co¬ 
lonies, front whatever cause, become s 
tired of the dominion of the parent 
stale—when they have revolted, and 
carried on a long war for the attain¬ 
ment of independence—and when it 
is apparent that no voluntary or 
equal union can any longer subsist, 
but that the coltftiy must be subdued 
by force, and held fast to the mother 
country, not by the tics of a willing 
allegiance, but by the galling chain 
of military despotism; then it is 
quite clear, that such a connection, 
so far from producing any benefit 
to either party, must bring with it a 
long train of the most lamentable 
evils, and that, with a view to the 
mutual interests of both countries, it 
cann<fc be too speedily dissolved. 

Now, this is precisely the state of 
matters between Spain and her co¬ 
lonies. They are, in fact, separated. 
That identity of feelings and inter¬ 
ests^ .v*' ; ch formerly united them, 
is gone. jThc charm of sovereign 
authority^ayhidh kfipt down the scat¬ 
tered elem&ts of discontent, and 
hindered anvxplosion, is broken. 
The colonies have revolted—they 
have tried their new-born strength, 
and never again will they be the 
voluntary subjects of Spain. Though * 
it was even possible for the mother 
country to crush them, .jvhat profit 
would there be in their forced tunjjec- 
tion ? But it is not likely that any 
such attempt could possibly succeed, 
and therefore any renewal of the 
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""tontest, on 
dentlThopelesffc 1 

Wtiirrespect to the colonies, they 
also Unquestionably have their diffl- 
qultftq,- and we do not sec that they 
are altogether done away Ly-the pro¬ 
spect of independence. When tljpt 
ie-finally accomplished—when they 
have entirely shaken off their de¬ 
pendence on the mother country, the 
arduous task must he immediately, 
commenced, of framing a govern¬ 
ment, which shall unite the freedom • 
of the subject with submission to 
lawful authority; and the great 
question is, what sort of government 
will this naturally be ? Here, how¬ 
ever, they appear to have rfo choice. 
They must set up a republic. They 
have no other alternative but to try 
this dangerous experiment. We call 
it dangerous, because we doubt whe¬ 
ther they have materials for carry¬ 
ing on this difficiilt form of govern¬ 
ment. We doubt whether the mass 
of the people are sufficiently enlight¬ 
ened. We doubt whether there is 
that diffusion of knowledge among the 
community at large—whether there 
is that habitual reveaence for legal • 
authority, that will be necessary to set 
in motion all the cofhplex machinery 
of a free constitution. We greatly * 
mistake the matter, if we suppose that 
freedom consists in mere naked in¬ 
stitutions, or in the mere existence 
of laws, however excellent and just. 
There were in England parliaments, 
and trial by jury, in the reign of 
Henry VIII.; but there was no 
freedom, because, although we pos¬ 
sessed good institutions and good 
laws, we wanted the spirit and in¬ 
telligence of an enlightened people, 
to animate with the breath of life 
those institutions and laws. The 
freedom enjoyed by any people, it 
has been said, is in the direct ratio 
of their intelligence. Tbj^isftrue; 
a free constitution cannot,*therefore, 
flourish but hmong a jyople highly 
and generally enlightened; and we 
might just as well model a piece of 
clay into the figure of a ship, and 
set it afloat amid the tempests of the 
ocean, as set up the delicate struc¬ 
ture of a popular government amid 
thtjMftill worse tempests of barbarism 
nncKgWorarice. If these views be true, 
or near the tjruth, it is apparent that 
the coloiilet, .even now,..when they, 
vol. X. 


aym be said to bavh achieved their 
independence, have theirdifficulties, 
as-well as the tnothcr 'country. The 
authority of the jjirient state afforded 
a central point, round'which every 
thing'revolved in- quietness; ft-«as 
a controlling principle which keptatl 
subordinate factions in their proper 
place, and prevented them from dis¬ 
tracting the rtate; and this check 
being withdrawn, is there no danger 
lest contending factious start up, ajjjl 
that iii tneir conflicts for power, the 
constitution, now erected, in all the 
perfection o? theory; may be torn to 
pieces and scattered to the winds ? 
That these dangers are not imagi¬ 
nary, the example of the Buenos 
Ayres government plainly *, shews, 
which has for some years past been 
the prey of political factions, and in 
whose contests, if they are long pro-, 
tracted, all notions of freedom will 
soon be forgotten. In short, now that 
the controlling power of the mother 
country is withdrawn, there are no 
natural ties to hold this vast empire 
together, and it must disunite and 
fall asunder, into a number of inde¬ 
pendent republics. It will require 
great political skill, and the ascen¬ 
dancy of some superior mind, to es¬ 
tablish even the precarious tie of a 
federal union; and as the popular 
leaders in America have fully evin¬ 
ced their genius for dar, by tneir de¬ 
cided success, they will now be call¬ 
ed upon, in contriving a constitution 
for the provinces they have conquer¬ 
ed, **v»b" Pcrim ens of their talents in 
the no lessimportant department of 
legislation and policy. 


A TALK or THE SECRET TRIBUNAL. 

The Secret Tribunal*, which 
Attained sufch formidable power to¬ 
wards the close of the fourteenth 
centufy, is mentioned in history as 
an institution publicly known so 
early as in the year 1211.' Its mem¬ 
bers, who were called Free Judges, 
•wen/ unknown to the people, and 
went bound, by a tremendous oaidt*. 
to deliver up their dearest friends 
and relatives, without exception, if. 
they had Committed any offence cog- 

* Sec the works of Boron Boole 


Professor Krattier. 
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nizeble by the tribunal. ■ They were 
also under obligation to Telate all 
they knew concerning the affair, to 
cite the accused, and, in case of his 
condemnation, to pursue and put him 
to death, wherever, he might be met 
wun. The proceedings of this tribu¬ 
nal were carried on at night, and with 
file greatest mystery; and though it 
was usual to summon a culprit three 
titties before sentence was passed, yet 
ersonu obnoxious to it were somc- 
mes accused and condemned with- , 
out any citation. After condemna¬ 
tion, it was almost in&possible for 
any one to escape the vengeance of 
the Free Judges, for their commands 
set thousands of assassins in motion, 
who had sworn not to spare the life 
of their nearest relation, if required 
to sacrifice it, but to execute the de- 
. crees of the order with the most de¬ 
voted obedience, even should they 
consider the object of their pursuit 
as the most innocent of men. Al¬ 
most all persons of rank and fortune 
sought admission into the society; 
there were Free Judges even amongst 
the magistrates of the imperial cities. 
Mid every prince had some of their, 
order in his council. When a mem¬ 
ber of this tribunal was not of hifu- 
self strong enough to seize and put* 
to death a criminal, he was not to 
lose sight of him until he met with 
a sufficient number of his comrades 
for the purpose, and these were 
obliged, upon his making certain 
Bigns, to lend him immediate assist¬ 
ance, without asking a ny micti ons. 

It was usual to hang ifpthe person 
condemned, with a willow-branch, 
to the first tree; but, if circumstan¬ 
ces obliged them to dispatch lum 
with a poniard, they left it in his 
body, that it might be known he had 
not been assassinated, hut executed 
by a Free Judge. All the transa\ 
tions of the Sages, or Seers, (as they 
called themselves,) were enveloped in 
mystery, and it is even now unknown 
by what signs they revealed '.them¬ 
selves to each pjther. At length their 
power becaxnyyfo extensive ant re- 
Jk&btabte} that the Princes of the 
Empiry found it necessary to unite 
their^mterrions for its suppression, 
in wjRch they were at length sue- 

• The following* account of this 
Extraordinary associatfofi is given by 4 


Madame de StaelDes juges 
mystfcfieux inca/nus l*un & JJeutre, 
toujour* masques, et te rtia&mblant 
pendant la nuit, punissoient dans le 
Silence, et gravoient seulemcpt «ur le 
poignard qu’ils enforffoient dans le 
sein du coupable ce mot terrible; 
Tribunal Secret. Its pr^venoient 
le condamne, cn faisant cner trois fois 
sous les fenetres de sa maison, Mal¬ 
heur, Malheur, Malheur ! Alors 
r l’infortune savoit que par-tout, dans 
l'etranger, dans son concitoycn, dans 
son parent memo, il pouvoit trouver 
son meurtrier. La solitude, la foule, 
les villes, les campagnes, tout etoit 
rerppli par la presence invisible de 
cette-conscience annee qui poursui- 
voit les criminels. On conyoit com¬ 
ment cette terrible institution pou¬ 
voit etre necessairc, dans un temps 
ou chaque liomme etoit fort contre 
tous, au lieu que tous doivent etre 
forts eontre chacun. II falloit que 
la justice surprit le criininel avant 
qu’il put s’en defendre; mais cette 
punition qui planoit dans les airs 
commc une ombre vengeresse, cette 
sentence mortelle qui pouvoit receier 
le sein meme $'un ami, frappoit d’une 
invincible terreur.” 

1 L’iAHemagvc . Vol. II. 

A TALE OF THE SECRET TRIBUNAL. 

Night veil’d the mountains of the vine, 
And storms had rous'd the foaming 
Rhine, 

And, mingling with the pinewood’a roar, 
Its billows hoarsely chard the shore. 
While glen and cavern, to their moans, 
Gave answer, with a thousand tones: 
Then, os the voice of storms appall’d 
The peasant of the Odcnwald *, 
Shuddering he deem’d, that, far on high, 
’Tw'as the wild huntsman rushing by,. 
Riding the blast with phantom speed, 
With cry of hound, and tramp of steed. 
While his fierce train, as on they flew, 
Thebjt.'vns in savage chorus ble\v, 

Till rock, ind tower, and convent round. 
Rung to tl^ shrill uhearthly sound. 

Vain dream sVfar other footsteps trac’d 
.The forest pathfj, in secret haste; 

Far other sounds were on the night, 
Though lost amidst tfic tempest’s might, 
That fill’d the echoing earth and sky, 

With its own awful harmony. 

- ; - r—— 

* The Odenwald, n forcst-distejcf near 
the Rhiiy;, adjoining the territories of 
Darmstadt. 
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There stood a Lone and ruin’d fane, 

• Fapde^ihe Odyf^l^d’sdomain, __ ' 
Mi&Bfowom^tiKd rock,,a deeprfecess 
Of atHl an^Fshadowy loneliness. 

Long agios its pavement had o’ergrqjvn. 
The 'rad-flower wav’d o’er the altar- 
stone, 

The night-wind rock’d the tottering^pQe, 
As it swept along the roofless aisle, 

For the forest-boughs, and the stormy sky, 
Were all that Minster’s canopy. 

Many a broken image lay * 

In the mossy mantle of decay, 

And partial light the moonbeams darteS, 
O’er trophies of the long-departed; 

For there the chiefs of other days, 

The mighty slumber’d, with their praise: 
’Twas long since aught but the dews of 
Heaven * • 

A tribute to their bier hud given, 

Long since a sound, but the moaning 
blast , 

Above their voiceless home had pass’d. 

So slept the proud—and with them all 
The records of their fame and fall; 
'Helmet, and shield, and sculptur’d crest, 
Adorn’d the dwelling of their rest, 

And emblems of the Holy Land 
Want carv’d by some forgotten hand; 
But the helm was broke, the shield de¬ 
faced, • . 

And the crest through weeds might scarce 
be traced; * 

And the scatter’d leaves of the northern 
pine 

Half hid the palm of Palestine. 

So slept the glorious—lowly laid. 

As the peasant in his native shade, 

Some hermit’s tale, some shepherd’s 
rhyme, , 

All that high dectls could win from Time ! 

What footsteps move, with mciisur’d tread, 
Amidst those chambers of the dead ? 
What silent, shadowy beings glide , 
Low tombs and mouldering shrines be¬ 
side, 

Peopling the wild and solerftn scene 
With forms well suited to its mien ? 
Wanderer, away ! let none intryfle. 

On their mysterious solit^wt-'^ 

Lo ! these are they* that Jaw fill band. 

The Secret Watchers ofl the land. 

They that unknown. Jind uncontroil’d, 
Their dark and dreJfl tribunal hold. 

They meet not in the monarch’s dotnc, 
They mat nOt in the chieftain’s home, 
But tohere unbounded o’er their heads, 
AH heaven magnificently spreads, 

And from its depths of cloudless blue 
• The elynafr stars their deeds may view! 
Where’er the flowers of the mountain- 
sod 9 

By roving foot are seldom trod; , 
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Where’er the pathless forest waves, 

Or the ivy clothes forsaken graves; 
Where’er wild legepds “mark aspot, 

By mortals shunn’fl^ hdt unforgot," ‘ 
There, circled by; the shades of nighty % 
They judge of crimes that shrink from 
light, V ^ 

And guilt, that deems its secret knfiwn 
To the One unslumbering eye alone, 

Yet hears their name with a sudden start, 
As an icy touch had chill’d its heart, 

For the shadow of th’ avenger’s hand 
Bests dark and heavy on the land. 

There rose a voice from the ruin’s gloom, 
And wokedhe echoes of the tomb. 

As if the noble hearts beneath 
Sent forth deep answers to its breath. 

“ When the midnight stars are lmrning. 
And the dead to earth returning; 

When the spirits of the blest 
Rise upon the good man’s rest ; 1 
When each whisper of the gale 
Bids the cheek of guilt turn pale; 

In the shadow of the hour, 

That o’er the soul hath deepest power, 
Why thus meet we, but to call 
For judgment on the criminal ? 

Why, but the doom of guilt to seal, 

And point th’ avenger’s holy steel ? 

A fearful oath has bound our souls, 

A fearful power our arm controls! 

There is an car, awake oh high. 

E’en to thought's whispers, ere they die; 
There is an eye, whose beam pervades 
All depths, all deserts, and all shades; 
That ear hath heard our awful vow, 

That searching eye Is on us now ! 

Let Him, whose heart is unprofan’d, 
Whose hand no blameless blood hath 
stain’d— 

I Jfrim, whose thoughts no record keep 
Of crimes; in silence buried deep. 

Here, in the face of Heaven, accuse 
The guilty whom its wrath pursues 1” 

’Twas hush’d—that voice of thrilling 
sound, , 

* And a dead silence feign’d around. 

Then stood forth one, whose dim-seen 
form, 

Tower’d like a phantom in the storm; 
Gathering his mantle, as a cloud, 

With its dark folds his. face to shroud. 
Through pillar’d arches on he pass’d. 
With stately step, and paus’d at last, , 
Where, on the altar’s mouldering stone, 
The fitful moonbeam brightly shoi.'v; 
Then on the fearfinl stillness broke 
Low,^solemn tones, aa thus he spoke : 

* * Before thjit eye, whose glances per- 
vaitay * * , 

All depthKfall deserts, and all shades ; 


A^Talegf the Secret Tribunal. 
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Heard by that .ear, awake on high 
E’en to thought’s whispers ere they die; 
With all a mortal’s awe I stand, 

Yet with pure heart, and stainless hand, 
To Heaven I lift that hjpid, and call 
For judgment on’the criminal: 

The ewthris dyed w'ith bloodshed’s hues, 
It ctjSTfbr vengeance—1 accuse !” 

M Name thou the guilty! say for whom 
Those claim’bt th’ inevitable doom!” 

“ Albert of Lindhcim—to the skies 
- Thaa oicc of blood against him cries; 

A brother’s blood—his hand is dyed 
With the deep stain of fratricide. 

One hour, one moment, hath reveal'd, 
What years in darkness had conceal’d, 
But all in vain—the gulph of time 
llefua’d to close upon his crime; 

And Guilt, that slept on flowers, shall 
know. 

The earthquake was but hush’d below ! 

Here, where amidst the noble dead, 

Aw’d by their fame, he dare not tread, 
Where, left by him to dark decay, 

Their trophies moulder last away ; 
Around us and beneath us lie 
Thu relics of his ancestry ; 

The chiefs of Lindhehn’a ancient race. 
Each in his last low dwelling-place: 

But one is absent—o’er hi# grave 
The palmy shades of Syria w uve; 

Far distant from his native llhinc, 

He died unmourn’d in Palestine; 

The Pilgrim sought the Holy Land, 

To perish by a brother’s hand ! 

Peace to his soul! though o’er his bed 
No dirge he pour’d, no tea. 1 h‘ shed. 
Though all he lov’d his name forget. 

They live who shall avenge him yet 1” 


“ Accuser 1 how to thee alont! 

Became the fearful sccre f known ?” 

“ There is an hour when vain*Hcmorse 
First wakes in her eternal it*- :e ; 

When pardon may not be ret ■ tev’d, 

When conscience wilfuot Ijc deceiv’d. 

He that beheld the victim bleed, t 
Beheld, and aided in the deed— 

When earthly fears had lost their power, 
Reveal’d the tale in such an hour, 
Unfolding, with his latest breath. 

All that gave keener jxings to death.” 

“ By Him, th’ All-seeing and Unseen, J 
Whojjfc/for ever, and hath been, I 

Anti by th’ Atoncr’s cross ador’d, ' 

And by th’ Avenger’s holy sn ord, 

By truth eternal und divine, • 
Accugcr ! wilt thou swear to thine ’t" • 

4t The cross upn.i my hcirt js pre-1, 

I liold.lfic doggo, i 'i my brca^l*^ 


If false the tale whose truth I swear, 

Be min6 the murderer^f&^m to b«uJ£* 

Then sternly rose the drcad^Hfly— 

“ Hla days are number’d—he mll^diel 
There is no shadow of the night, 

So deep as to conceal his flight; 

Eartk doth not hold so lone a waste, 

But there his footstep shall be trac’d; 
Devotion hath no shrine so blest. 

That there in safety he may rest. 
Where’er he treads, let Vengeance there 
Around him spread her secret snare ! 

(if tike busy haunts of men, 

In the still and shadowy gl 0 ’ 1 , 

When the social hoard is crown’d. 

When the wine-cup sparkles round ; 
When bis couch of sleep is prest, 

^Vnd a dream*his spirit’s guest; 

When his bosom knows no fear, 

T.et tile dagger still he near, 

Till, sudden as the lightning's dart. 

Silent unci swift it reach hi*, heart! 

One warning voice, one fearful word. 

Ere morn beneath his towers he heard. 
Then vainly may the guilty flv. 

Unseen, unaided—he must die ! 

J .et those he loves prepare his tomb. 

Let friendship lure him to liis doom ! 
Perish his deeds, his name, his race. 
Without a record or a trace ! 

Away ! lie watchfulf swift, and free. 

To wreak th’ invisible’s decree. 

•”Tis pass’d—th’ avengd claims his prey. 
Oil to the chase of death—away !” 

And all was still—the sweeping blast 
Cuught not a whisper as it pass’d; 

The shadowy forms were seen no more, 
The tombs deserted as before ; 

And the wide forest wav’d immense. 

In dark and lone magnificence. 

In l.indheim’s towers the feast had clos’d; 
The song w as hush'd, the hard rc|Kis’d ; 
Sleep settled on the weary guest, 
j\nd the castle’s lord retir’d to rest. 

To rest!—the captive doom’d to die 
May slumber; when his hour is nigh ; 

, The seaman, when the billows foam, 
Rock’d tactile mast, may dream of home; 
Tnfc vvamo^oqjthc battle’s eve, 

May win from j^re a shorJ repriev c; 

But earth and heaven alike den^ 

Their peace to guilts o’erw earied eye; 
And night, that hririjK to grief a culm, 

To toil a pause, to path a halm, 

Hath spells terrific in her course. 

Dread sounds and shadows for rcinofoe, 
Voices, that long from earth had fled, ' 
And steps and echoes from the dead ; 

And many a dream, whose foams arise, , 
Like a darker world’s realities! ** « 

Call them not v^iin illusions—born, 

But for the wise and brave to acorn ! 
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llcaven, that thcj)enal doom defers, And joyous pcaUr the vfhtagcj'sohg 
■ HeSJ: fet its'trt^&ndininist^rs, His wild luxuriant shores tttohg, 

Tosc<Kjr§et>feheart, unseen, unknown, As peasant-bands, front rock and del}. 

In shode^jn silence, and alone, Their strains of qhoral transport swell; 

Concentrating, in one brief hour, * And cliffs of bold fantastic forms, 
Agesyff retribution’s power ! Aspiring to the realm of storm.?; 

And woods around, and waves below, 

* If thou wouldst know the lot of thoffe, Catch the red Orient’s deepening glow, 

Whose souls arc dark with guilty woes, That lends each tower, and convent-spire, 

Ah ! seek them not where pleasure’s A tinge of its t thereal fire, 
throng 

Are listening to the voice of song; ’ Sw'cll high the song of festal hours ! 

Seek them not where the banquet ghnvsj Deck yf the shrine with living flowers'! 
And the red vineyard's nectar Hows ; • l.ct music o’er the waters breathe ! 

There mirth may Hush the hollow check, Let beauty iwine thjj bridal wreath ! 

The eye of feverish joy may speak, While she, whose blue eye laughs in light, 

And smiles, the ready mask of pride. Whose cheek with love's own hue is 

The canker-worm within may hide i bright. 

Heed not those signs ! they Hut delude; » The fair-hair’d maid of Lindheim’s hall. 
Follow, and mark their solitude ! Wakes to her nuptial festival. 

Oh ! who hath seen, in dreams that soar 

The song is hush’d, the least is diyie, To worlds the soul would fain explore, 

And Lindheim’.-. lord remains alone. When, for her own blest country pining,' 

Alone, in silence and unrest. Its beauty o’er her thought is shining. 

With the dread secret of his breast; * Some form of heaven, whose cloudless eye. 

Alone with anguish and with fear; Was all one beam of extacy ? 

—There needs not an av eager here ! Whoso glorious brow no truces wore 

Itchuld him !—Why that sudden start ? Of guilt, or sorrow known before ? 

Thou hear’st the healing of thy heart ! Whose smile, undimm’d by aught of 
Thou hear'st the night-wind's hollow eaiih, 

sigh, A sunbeam of immortal birth, t 

Thou hear’st the rustling* tapes!ry ! ' Spoke of bright realms, far distant lying, 

No sound but these may near thee lie; Ay here love and joy are both undying? 

Sleep! all things cart [fly sleep—fmt thee. 

E’en thus—a vision of delight, 

No ! there are murmurs on the air, A beam to gkuldcu mortal sight, 

And a voice is heard that cries—.“He- A flower whose head nqstorm hod.buw’d, 

spair !” Whose leaves ne’er droop’d lieneath a 

And he who trembles fain would deem cloud ; 


'Tivas the whisper of a waking dream. 
Was it but this ?—again ’tis there, 

Again is heard— l,t Despair ! Despair !” 
’Tis past—its tones have slowly died 
In echoes on the mountain side; 

Heard but by him, they rose, they fell, 
He knew their fearful meaning well. 
And, shrinking from the midnight gloom, 
As from the shadow of the tomb, 

A et shuddering, turn’d in pale dismay. 
When broke the dawn’s lirst kindling ray, 
Ami sought, amidst the forest wil^ * 
Some shade, where sunbeam neitr smil’d. 

. i 

Yes ! hide thee, Guilt!—laughing 
j morn jj 

Wakes in a heaven of splindour born! 
The storms that shook the mountain 
- • „ crest % 

.Have sought their viewless world of rest. 
•High ffom his rlitfs. With ardent g.i'e, 
Sums the young eagle in the bla/.e, 
Exulting, nsh» wings his way. 

To revel ifi the fount of day, 

Vn.l brightly past hio banka of i jlic. 

In glory Hons the monarch Hhiiie; 


Thus, by the world unstain’d, untried, 
Seem’d that belov’d and lovely Bride; 

A being $>j] l0 ° s<, l’ 1 anil fair. 

Otic breath or tarthly woe to bear ! 

Yet lives there many a lofty mind, 

In light and fragile form enshrin’d ; 

Atltl oft smooth cheek, and smiling eye. 
Hide strength to suffer and to die ! 
Judge not of woman’s h^jirt in hours 
Thai strew her path with ^ummer-llowcrs. 
When joy’s full cup is mantling high, 
When flattery’s blandishments are nigh ; 
Judge her not then ! within her breast 
Are energies unseen, that rest! 

They wait their call—and grief alone 
May make the soul’s deep secrets known. 
Yes ! let her smile, midst pleasure’s train, 
Leadipg the reckless and the vain! 

Firm on the scaffold she hath stood. 
Besprinkled with the martyr’s blood; 

Her voice the ivitriol's heart hath steel’d, 
Her spirit gliJw’d on battle-field ; 

Her cmnvigb (real, froip dungeon’s glopm, 
'I’hc captive broodijvpvJVr his doom ; J 
Her faith the fallcninonarch sav’d. 

Her love, the tyrant’s fury brav’d; 
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No scene Of danger or despair. 

Bat she hath van her triumph there ! 

Away I nor cloud the festal morn 
With thoughts of boding sadness borne ! 
Far other lovelier dreams arc thine, 

Fair daughter of a noble line ! 

Young Ella! from thy tower, whose 
height 

Hath caught the flush of Eastern light, 
Watching, while soft the morning air, 
Farts on thy brow the sunny hair; 

Yon bark, that o’er the calm blub tide, 
Bears thy lov’d warrior to his bride, 

He, whose high deeds romantic piaise 
Hath hallow’d with a thousand lays. 


For if thy love be flrm^nd true, 

Soon must.thou bid ! 

A fate hangs o’er us, whose'fetlee^ 

Must bear me far from them Vthee; 
Our*path is one of snares and f3ha « 

I lose thee if I linger here ! h 
Droop not, lielov’d ! thy home shall rise 
As lair, beneath far distant skies; 

As fondly tenderness and truth 
Shall cherish there thy rose of youth. 

But speak! and when yon hallow’d shrine 
Hath heard the vows which make thee 
mine, 

fs;iy% wilt thou fly with me, no more 
To tread thine own lov’d • ’■nuntain-shore, 
Hut share and soothe, repining not, 

The bitterness of exile’s lot ?” 


He came—that youthful chief—he came 
That favour’d lord of love and fume ! 

His step was hurried—as if one 
Who seeks a voice within to -shun ; 

His check was varying, and express'd 
The conflict of a troubled breast; 

His eye was anxious—doubt, and dread. 
And a stern grief, might there be read ; 
Yet all that mark’d his alter’d mien 
Seem'd struggling to be still unseen. 


With shrinking heart, with nameless fear. 
Young Ella met the brow austere, 

And the wild look, which seem’d to fly 
The timid welcome of her eye. 

Was that a lover’s gaze, which chill’d « 
The soul, its awful sadness thrill’d ? 

A lover’s brow', so darkly fraught. 

With all the heaviest gloom of thought ? 
She trembled—ne’er to grief inur’d, 

By its dread lessons ne’er matur’d; 
Unus’d to meet a glance of less 
Than all a parent’s tenderness, 
Shuddering she felt, through every sense, 
The death-like faintness of suxaense. 


High o’er the windings of the flood, 

On I.indheim’s terrac’d ro^ks they stood. 
Whence the free sight afar might stray, 
O’er that imperial lliv< r’s way, 

Which, rushing from its Alpine source, 
Makes one long triumph of its course, 
Rolling in tranquil grandeur by, v 

Midst Nature’s noblest pageantry. 

But they, o’er that majestic scene. 

With clouded brow and anxious mien, 

In silence gaz’d :—for Ella’s heart 
Fear’d its own terrors to impart; 

And he, who vainly strove to hide 
t pangs,' with all a warrior’s pride, 
Seem’d ggthering courage to unfold 
Some fearful tale that must be tojji. 


At length his mien, his voice, obtain’d 
* A qglin, that seenj^ by conflicts 'gain’d, 

^ As thus he sjjokc —A^os! gaze a while 
*On the bright tecnes that round thee 
smile j • 


1 “ Ulric! thou know’st how dearly lov’d 

The scenes where first my childhood 
rov’d; 

The woods, the rocks, that tower supreme 
Above our own majestic stream. 

The halls where first my heart beat high 
To the proud songs of chivalry. 

All, all are dear—yet these are ties 
Affection well may sacrifice; 

Lov’d though they be, where’er thou art. 
There is the country of my heart ! 

Yet, is there one, who, ’reft of me, 

Were lonely as a blasted tree; 

* One, who still h/jp’d my hand should close 
Ilis cyeq, in Nature’s last repose; 

, Eve gathers round'him—on his brow 
Already rests the wintry snow ; 

His form is bent, his features wear 
The deqnining lines of age and care, 

Ilis faded eye hath lost its fire; 

Thou wouldst not tear me from my sire ? 
Yet tell me all—thy woes impart, 

My Ulric ! to a faithful heart. 

Which sooner far—oh l doubt not this— 
Would share thy pangs, than others’ bliss.” 

“ ^lln, what wouldst thou ?—’tis a tale 
Will make that cheek us marble pale ! 

Yet what avails it to conceal 

All thou too soon must know and feci ? 

It must, it must be told—-prepare, 

Anti nerve that gentle heart to bear! 

Bar (mQh ! was it then for me 
The her. iq, of thy woes to be; 

Thy soul'/J»right eaiinness to destroy. 
And wake tltee first from'dreams of joy ? 
Forgive !—I Vtadd not ruder tone 

• Should make ‘Jl j fearful tidings known, 

I would not that unpjtying eyes 
Should coldly watch thi',.c agqpics ! 

Better ’twere mine—that task severe, < 
To cloud thy breast with grief and fear. 

u Hast thou not heard,in legends old, 
Wild tales that turn the life-blood cold. 

Of tbosj who meet in cave or glen, 

Far from the busy walks of men; 
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Those who mysterious vigils keep, 
Whg»-carth ireftfrapt in shades and sleep, 
To jnd^s of crimes, like H*<n on high, 

In stillnc^ and in secresy ? 

Th* unsown avengers, whose decree 
’Tisfruitless to resist or flee? 

Whose name hath east a spell of pow’r, 
(Vcr peasant’s cot and chieftain’s tuw’r ? 
Thy sire—Oh, Ella! hope is fled ! 

Think of him, mourn him, as the dead ! 
Their sentence, their’s, hath seal’d his 
doom, , 

And thou may’st weep as o’er his tomb ! 
Yes, weep! relieve thy heart oppress » 
Pour forth thy sorrows on my breast! 
Thy cheek is eold—thy tearless eye 
Seems fix’d in frozen vacancy ; 

Oh ! gaze not thus—thy silence break. 
Speak ! if ’tis but in anguish—s])euk !” , 

She spoke at length, in accents low. 

Of wild and half-indignant woe 
—“■ lie doom’d to perish ! He decreed 
By their avenging arm to bleed ! 
lie, the renown’d in holy fight. 

The Paynim’s scourge, the Christian’s 
* might! 

Ulric ! What mcan’st thou ?—not a 
thought 

Of that high miml with guilt is fraught! 
Say, for which glorious trophy won. 
Which deed of martial •prowess done; • 

Which battle-field, in days gone by. 
Gain'd by his \alout*, must lie die ? 

Away ! ’tis not his lofty name 
Their sentence hath consign’d to shame ; 
’Tis not his life they seek—recall 
Thy words, or say, he shall not fall !” 

Then sprung forth tears, whose blest relief 
Gave pleading softness to her grief: 

“ And wilt thou not, by all the ties 
Of our affianced love,” she cries, 

“ By all my soul hath fix’d on thee. 

Of cherish'd hope for years to be# 

Wilt than not aid him ? wilt not thou 
Shield his grey head from danger now ? 
And didst thou not, in childhood’s morn. 
That saw our young affection born, 

Hang round his neck, and climb his^nec. 
Sharing his parent-smile with me ? 

Kind, gentle Ulric ! best-beLov’d! 

Now be thy faith ?n dangerprov’d ! 
Though snares and terrors round him 
wait, J 

Thou wilt not leave him to hia fate ! • 

Turn not uway iy cold disdain ! 

—Shall thine own Ella plead in vain ? 
How -art thou chang'd ! and must I bear 
That frown, that stern, averted air ? 

What mean they ?” 

• » 

*• 

“ Maiden ! need’st th^u ask ? 
These features wear no specious mask ! , 


Doth sorrow mark thi^brow and eye \ & 
With characters of mystery. t< ‘ 

This— this is anguish !—can it be ? H 
And plead'st thou for thy sire to me 9 
Know, though ftiy prayers a death-pang 
give, % 

He must not meet my sig;.i—ancPlive! 

Well may’st thou shudder!—of the Band 
Who watch in secret o’er the land, 

Whose thousand sw’ords 'tis vain to shun, 
Th’ unknown, th’ unslumb’ring—I am 
one! 

My argi defend him !—what were then 
Each vow that binds the souls of men, 
Sworn on the cross, and deeply seal'd 
By rites that may not he reveal’d ? 

— A breeze’s breath, an echo’s tone, 

A passing sound, forgot when gone I 
Nay, shrink not from me—I w r ould fly, 

That he by other hands may die ! 

What! think’st thou I would live to trace, 
Abhorrence in that angel-face? 

Beside thee should the lover stand, 

The father’s life-blood on his brand ? 

No ! I have bade my home adieu, 

For other scenes mine eyes must view; 

Look on me, love! now all is known, 

O Ella ! must 1 fly alone ?” 

But she was chang’d; scarce lica\’d her 
breath ; 

She stood like one prepar'd for death. 

And wept no more; then, casting down 
•From her fair brows the nuptial crown, 

As joy’s last vision from her heurt. 

Cried with sad firmness—“ We must 
part! 

’Tis jiast—these bridal flow’rs, so frail. 

They may not brook one stormy gale. 
Survive—too dear as still thou art. 

Each hope they imag’d—we must part! 

One struggle yet—and all is o’er— 

We love—ayl may we meet no more ! 

Oh ! little know'st thou of the pow’r 
Affection lends in danger’s hour, 

;i’o deem that fate should thus divide 
My footsteps from a father’s side ! 

Speed thou to other shores—I go 
To share his vvand’rings and his woe; 
Where’er his path of thorns may lead, 
Whate’er hifi doom, by Heaven decreed. 

If there be guardian Powers above. 

To nerve the heart of filial love; 

If courage may be won by pray’r, 

Or strength by duty—I cafl bear ! 

Farewell!—though in that sound he years 
Of blighted hopes and fruitless tears, 

Though the soul vibrate to its knelt 
Of joys departed—yet, farewell!” 

» 

Was lhis<i the maid who seem’d, ere- 
wltjle, 

Borr. liut to meet life's venial smils ? 

A being, almoshwn’J^Wing^ r, ‘~ ’*, 

As an embodied Breeze of spring ? 
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A child of beauty and of bliss, 

Sent from seine purer sphere to this, 
Not, in her exile, to sustain 
The trial of one earthly pain ; 

Hut, as a sunbeam, on to move, 
Wak’ninpjmll hearts to joy and love ? 
That 35ry form, Xvitli footsteps free, 

And radiant glance—could this be she ? 
From her fair cheek the rose was gone. 
Her eye’s blue sparkle thence had flown, 
Of all its vivid glow bereft. 

Each playful charm her lip had left; 

But what were these ? on thal, young 
face, 

Far nobler beauty fill’d their place ! 
’Twos not the pride that scorns to bend. 
Though all the bolts of Heaven descend ; 
Not the fierce grandeur of despair, 

'I'hut half exults its fate to dare ; 

Nor that wild energy w hich leads 
Tit’ enthusiast to fanatic deeds ; 

Her mien, by sorrow unsubdued. 

Was fix’d in silent fortitude; 

Not in its haughty strength elate. 

But calmly, mournfully sedate. 

’Twasstrange, jet lovely to behold 
That spirit in so fair a mould, 

As if a rose-tree’s tender form, 

Unbent, unbroke, should meet the storm. 

One look she cast, where firmness xtrmc 
With the deep pangs of parting lo\ e ; 

One tear a moment in her eye 
Dimm’d the pure light of constancy 1 ; •' 
And pressing, as to still her heart. 

She turn’d in silence to depart. 

But Ulric, as to phrenzj w rought. 

Then started from *»is trance of thought : 
“ Stay thee, oh ! stay—it must not he— 
All, a’l were well resign’d for thee! 

Stay ! till mv soul each low disown. 

But those which make me thine alone I 
If there be guilt—there is li^shrine 
More holy than that heart of thine; 

The.)e lie my crime absolv'd—I take 
The cup of shame for thy di#ir sake. , 
Of shame ! oil no ! to virtue true. 

Where Hunt art, there i.- Vry too ! 

Go now ! and to#hy site impart. 

He hath a shield ki Ulrie’s heart, • 
And thou a home !—remain?or flee, 

Ill life, in death—I follow Thee !” 

u There shall not rest one cloud of shame. 
Oh Ulric ! on-thy lofty name ; 

There shall not one accusing word 
Against thy spotless faith he heard I 
Thy path is where the bran: rush on, 

Thy course must lie where palms are won; 
Where lianners wave, nndfuichionsglare, 
Son of the mighty ! lie ! hou there ! 


Think op the glorious names that shine 
Along thy sire’s mujestic’Knc ; <- 

Oh, last of that illustrious \J / 
Thou W'ert not horn to meet disgrace 1 
Weili, well I know each grief, edtil; paip. 
Thy spirit nobly could sustain; 

E’en I unshrinking see them near, ^ 
And'What hast thou to do with fear ? 
But when hath warriors calmly bofne 
The cold and hitter smile of scorn ? 

”fis not for thee—thy soul hath force 
To cope with all things—but remorse; 
And tliis my brightest thought sliall lie, 
’Fiion hast not brav’d its pangs for me. 
Go ! break thou not one solemn vow; 
Clos’d be the fearful conflict ..mv; 

Go ! hut forget not how my hear. 

Still at thy name will proudly start, 
.When chieftains hear, and minstrels tell 
Thy deeds of glory—fare thee well !” 

Anil thus they parted—why recall 
The scefto of anguish known to all ? 

The burst of tears, the Mush of pride, 
That fiiin those fruitless tears would 
hide ; 

The lingering look, the last embrace, m 
Oh ! what avails it to retrace ? 

They parted—in that hitter word 
A thousand tones of grief are hcai d, 
Whose deeply-seated echoes rest 
n the far cells of every breast ; 

Vho hath not known, w ho shall not 
know t 

Chat keen, yet most familiar woe ? 
Where’er afl'ec lion's home is found, 
ft meets her on the hull ground ; 

The cloud of oicrv summer-hour. 

The canker'd worm of every flower; 

Who hut hath prov’d, or jet shall prove. 
That mortal agony of love? 

The Autumn moon slept bright and still 
On fading wood und purple hill ; 

The vintager had hush’d his luj r , 

Tiie fisher shunn’d the blaze of day. 

And silence, o’er each green recess. 
Brooded in misty sultriness. 

But soon a low and measur’d sound 
Broke on the deep repose around ; 

Frody .indheim’s towers a glancing oar 
Bade Ilia stream ripple to the shore. 

Sweet was t^at sound of waves which 
parted ( 

The fond, the true, the noble-hearted ; 
Ami smoothly sV-rn'd the bark to glide, 
if'id brightly flow'd the reckless tide. 
Though, mingling withi its current, fell 
The last warm tears of love’s farewell- - 

(To he concluded in our next.) • 
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Til K LITERARY X.KGACYl 

\ No. I. 

MR EDITOR, 

Wxii? you have the go6dness,»my 
dear J$ir, to examine the following 
, sample of erudition, and give me 
your opinion of its inherits. * 

• Uncle Gabriel departed this life 
on the 13th ult., and left me, by way 
of legacy, a species of property, whoyi 
intrinsic worth, I freely confess, is 
far enough beyond the range of jny 
calculation. Mr Monreath, the exe¬ 
cutor, was kind enough to transmit 
me a copy of the will, by which it 
would appear, that my share of the 
jwrsnnals , is, in Uncle’s estimation, < 
' much more valuable than the real 
estate bequeathed to my cousin Arcliy, 
at least I am led to believe so, from 
the manner in which he expresses 
himself. His words are precisely 
these:—“ I have no notion of such 
humdrums. Arcliy may do very well 
to preside at a county meeting, and 
amend the phraseology of a loyal ad¬ 
dress—nay, he may even become 
entitled to the Society's medal for 
bettering the growth «f turnips, ini-* 
proving irrigation, and crossing the 
( heviot breed, el Merit ; and, very 
likely, appear to advantage in the* 
musical interlude of Anhl Wenm at 
a country wedding ; but never will 
his mental qualifications entitle him 
to distinction in polite society. lie 
is a poor painter, a bad poet, and a 
worse musician ; therefore do l cut 
him oft* with the lands of Killywliin- 
grum, Maigrumbrae, and Carline- 
craigs, consisting of eleven hundred 
and ninety-throe acres of arable and 
pasture, Scots statute measure; toge¬ 
ther with the fisheries, superiorities, 
and pertinents thereto belonging— 
so much for Archy. On the ofher 
hand, my nephew Sain is a lad of 
promise—a fellow whose exuberant 
fancy and rare talent’ foijfersificatior. 
will sooner* or later er/able him to 
figure away among?/ the first-rate 
ballad-makers of thdfc piping times. 
What a special blessing for the house 
of Killijfrew, hitherto deemed incapa¬ 
ble of celebrating the martial achieve¬ 
ments of a mulden-cock, ip either 
prose or verse!* To him, therefore, do 
I give fend bequeath the whole of my 
•valuable manuscripts, allographs, 
correspondencies, flute, fiddle-strings,» 
&c. Sue. Ike. " 9 


Thus, Mr Editor, hath a shower 
of good luck fallen upon me like 
manna in the wilderness, and given 
my poor heart feueh a lift—die like 
it never before experienced* I now 
hasten to serve you with a morsel of 
the legacy, and remain, my deRr 
Sir, your’s to command, 

Samuel Killigbkvv. 

London , 1821. 


THE BRIDE OF BALACIIAN. 

* 

« 

Ye maidens fair, consider well. 

And look both shrewd and sly. 

Ere reverend lips make good the knot 
Your teeth will ne’er untie. 


Many are. the fair visions of ideal 
felicity that alight on the boughs of 
iny imagination, like the pyeman’s 
cry of “ piping hot” on the ear of 
p mylcss mendacity; but the fairest 
f iver beheld in reality was at the 
C range of Balachan. John Din- 
lipodie stood by the hag-block, dis¬ 
secting the finest carcases of hill- 
wedder-mutton that ever revolved 
on i‘ spit, or tottled in a pot. Dea¬ 
con Midriff', and his man Caleb Go- 
runl were just arrived with a prime 
hint, quarter of genuine Galloway 
stot, bred and brought up on Ter- 
raughty meadows, under the eye of 
the old laird himself; and the deep 
wreathes of feathery drift, envelop¬ 
ing hoth her and the stool whereon 
she sat, plainly testified that old 
Janet Clockerton had not been idle 
on the hen-roost. But the bustle of 
preparation for a mo9t sumptuous 
banquet was not confined to the out¬ 
door department—the same laudable 
exertion was also observable through¬ 
out the whole interiifr establishment. 
Young Harriet Halliday displayed 
much culinary knowledge in the 
construction of fruit, pigeon, giblet 
aud other pies, dumplings, pud¬ 
dings, and haggises, under the imme¬ 
diate superintendance of that most 
excellent woman, Mrs Hannah Drum¬ 
mond, so justly esteemed by the 
Gowk-biggin family for the exquisite 
delicacy of her dishes; and Aggie 
Dinwoodie—the fairest lily that ever 
spraqg jn the vale of Nith—she, tom 
was ip to the e]^s. ( Npvc^diil I 
see a young womaA stand so purpt’.e- 
like at a,bake-board, nor fashion' 
dough in such style with her rolling- 
C 
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pin. None of your ribless round 
sticks, shaped agreeably to the rule 
of thumb, without either taste or 
judgment; but a well-proportioned 
cylindrical utensil, from the loom of 
Willie Edgar ,< gracefully swollen in 
the middle, and grooved longitudi¬ 
nally from both ends, by his match¬ 
less hand, save and except a smooth 
round pivot at each extremity, ex¬ 
actly proportioned to the fair hands 
of Miss Dinwoodie. A well-toast¬ 
ed, rib-rolled farl, is as welcome to 
my teeth as the Land o? Cakes is 
dear to my heart; and I would se¬ 
riously advise all young men to ab¬ 
stain from seeking consorts in gum- 
shoniessfamilies, where plain rolling- 
pins are used. Nor was the gudewifo 
of Balachan an idle spectator to pass¬ 
ing events. 

• No woman could garnish hazel 
rods more adroitly with black and 
white puddings, nor hand them up 
to Harmless Habbie with a better 
grace, as he stood with one foot on 
the meal-barrel, and the other on an 
old oak cupboard that had been an 
heir-loom in the family from time 
immemorial. “ Poor Habbie,” quoth 
Mrs Dinwoodie, one day to an inqui* 
sitivc neighbour, “ he's a Lockerby 
lad that our Adam knows something 
of ; and wcel may they ca’ him harm¬ 
less, for a more inoffensive creature 
never broke world’s bread. He was 
just within a day or twa o' being 
married to Provost Pirniccowl’s 
dochter o’ Loelunaeban. The bridal 
braws were bought, bed, bedding, 
and every thing else that the heart o’ 
woman could desire, when, gude for- 
gie the light-headed limnter 1 she raft 
off wi' lang Jock Joh.i iton the liorse- 
cowper, and thj; poor lad has never 
been hunsel’ sipsyne. Habbie’s* o' 
a gude family, and, was* his Tcasou 
to tak’ a turn for the better, there 
wadna be a finer fallow in a’ the pa¬ 
rish. He comes to oui house regu¬ 
larly on the 1 first Monday night o’ 
every month, and gangs avva as re¬ 
gularly on the Tuesday morning, af¬ 
ter lie gets his parritcli out o’ a lug- 
gie that stands on the shelf beside 
Aggie's—nanc else will he let it Stand 
beside; and truly it's 'diverting 
enough to think o’ his quert- gates, 
foivJ^dHiMMa^Li^in a ha’ house 
tkSt keeps jades and sluts within its 
was, to nukfree wf his ain words ; 


nor lid doun i’ the harp, unleg| Aggiv 
mak’s his tyed, and Adam Jtauds the 
candle. Prior fallow, I aften banter 
liiip about, our Aggie. Th&wery.last 
time be was here, ‘ Troth, Habbie,’ 
quoth T, ‘ she’ll may he fill tliriVieuk 
yetrihat the provost’s dochter ran vwa 1 
frae;’ but lie just put off the joke \ i’ 
a— f whist, whist, gudewife; all thi ngs 
will he made manifest in due season,’ 
■•-and that’s the langest speech he 
ever made in my presence.” Mrs 
t)ftiwoodie might have treated her 
friend with a much >~ger portion 
of fugitive biography, had she been 
so disposed. 

Tinker?, hawkers, beggars—in 
fine, all manner of itinerants, who 
trouble not their heads about to-mor¬ 
row, visited the Grange with a kind 
of periodical regularity, that gave 
rise to much "curious speculation. 
Some were of opinion that the move¬ 
ments of these wanderers were re¬ 
gulated by means of a secret under¬ 
standing amongst themselves; for it 
was very observable;, that their num¬ 
bers seldom exceeded, and never fell 
short of John Dinwoodie’s accom- 
‘modation, and yet no traces of pre¬ 
vious arrangement could ever be dis¬ 
cerned. Others,again, imagined, that 
they were piloted to warm kilns 
anl empty barns, by their instinct; 
whilst a few handled the subject a 
little more philosophically, and main¬ 
tained, that tlie gudeman’s dwelling- 
possessed a kind of sensitive attrac¬ 
tion, so judiciously discreet in tlie 
exercise of its powers, that wlnmncr 
a troop of mendicants forsook tin* 
barradcs, another was draughted 
from tnc general stock, by means of 
the aforesaid attraction, in order to 
supply the vacuum. Do that as 
it may, John Dinwoodie, generally 
speaking, had always his full share 
of stroll’'-s. - 

Saunderi WaddJc the packman, 
now Mr Alexander Waddle, mer¬ 
chant, Dumfries, assured me many ; 
years ago, thaNjie had seen no less 
than three full-grown pedlars, and 
fivcregularlj -bred beggars,dflift Jxihfi 
Tamson, manting Will, and Wattio 
Kennedy, all billeted in Halatlxui 
barn at-one and the same .time. As 
for the kiln, Messrs Mstrsh«U and 
Co., the Annandale tinkers, merely, 
.went through the ceremony of asking 
leave and jjeenre, before they took 
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up their abode therein, and th<J croft 
was a] wa\s deemed J^y^tlunr respec¬ 
tive cuddies a kind of birthright in¬ 
heritance. r » 

Majry were the jokes 'and jibes 
]mss/L on .John Dinwoodie’s good- 
*nawtMl simplicity, for harbouring 
Hvfh swarms of unprofitable sojourn¬ 
ers ; but they stirred not his bris¬ 
tles against the houseless Gaberlun- 
zie, nor soured his loving kindness ifl 
the smallest degree. On the contra^ 
ry, he defended hiiusclf with an elo¬ 
quence so peculiarly in unison with 
llio character of his philanthropy, 
that 1 really cannot resist the temp¬ 
tation of presenting the. following, 
"morsel by way of specimen:—“ In a 
land where every man enjoys him¬ 
self his own natural way, providing 
Hull ini;i interfere not with the 
comfort and wc 11-bcing of his neigh¬ 
bour, the poor soul, who struggles 
. with hunger, and scorn, and naked¬ 
ness, whether from choice or ne¬ 
cessity, it matters not, may surely 
he allowed the like indulgence— 
he shall never want a nook wherein 
to enjoy his morsel k so long as I % 
have a barn to throw a sheaf in."— 
The gudeman of tialaehan certainly 
possessed a very large share ol" prac-* 
tieal benevolence—he was, moreover, 
prudently frugal and temperate in 
all his enjoyments; yet nevertheless, 
it is a matter of much surprise to me, 
how a family could possibly thrive 
with so many idlers living at free 
quarters ; and there is a problem in 
rural economy, naturally arising 
therefrom, that has never yet been 
solved to toy entire satisfaction.— 
John Diuwoodie’s farm produced 
liner and more luxuriant crops than 
any of his neighbours, though the 
soils .were equa lly good ; and JJalach- 
an cheese, wool, butter, and so Artli, 
were noted far and wide. Yet in the 
cultivation of tl»ir field#, and in the 
management of their bricks and dai- 
’ ries, nothing in the semblance of su¬ 
perior judgment, on the part />f 
the Dmwoodie% was ever observable. 
JYJiether the lands of Ualaehan were 
more favourably visited than those 
of Che neighbouring tenantry, by the 
II,and that feeds the fowls of heaven, 
and provides for the beasts of the 
. field, or merely bore testimony of the 
. superior skill and industry of tly 
gudeman and his family 1 pretend 


not to say. All 1 know of the mat¬ 
ter is this, the Grange of Balachan 
was always deemed what we call u. 
Jbu, substantial * hoHse.. 

J3ut to resume our subject. Mrs 
Dinwoodie having disposed of her 
puddings in a manner that could 
not fail of commanding respectful 
attention, most willingly transferred 
her services to the baking depart¬ 
ment, and lent Aggie a helping hand 
to stow* away her well-toasted farls, 
in a tastefully-carved girnal that 
flanked the meal-barrel. Harriet 
and her worthy preceptress cleared 
the decks of the finest specimens of 
pastry that perhaps ever felt the 
genial warmth of hot bricks; and 
when all and sundry, the offspring 
of their respective labours was fairly 
disposed of, the house set in order, 
and the hearth swept—never-failing 
symbol of good housewifery—in came 
the gudeman with a “Wed, Sirs, 
here's ae special day’s wark aff our 
hands." “ Troth, John Dimvoodic/’ 
quo’ the gudewlfe, “it's the first day’s 
wark o’ the kind that ever came the 
gate o’ our family, and right blithe 
am 1 to declare, that a single hand’s 
%urn iiasna fiauc lo Cutt/xir this whole 
blessed day, nor can the bouk o’ that 
(pointing to her thumb nail) look 
out o’ the jawhole, and remind ane 
o’ us o’ the auhl proverb, a willfu 
waste makes a waeju’ want. Wha’s 
yon, think ye, coming owre the craft? 
—nac less than nine o’ them?—My 
word, we’ll hac a rare merry feet- 
\vasliing.”-*-Aud Mrs Dinwoodie was 
not i'ar behind iri her reckoning. 
Davie Mwrison and Sarah Glen- 
iliuning o' Kittlecannalie ; Leesie 
Gillespie ami Jenny Macmillan o’ 
Midgieloan ; auld Roger Lindsay o’ 
(denbuckie, and five more, male and 
female, wllosc nainesliave really alipt 
my memory, passed the Italian in 
orderly succession, ami introduced 
themselves with the salutation usual 
on such occasions, “ Peace be i’ the 
house, and luchters o’ luck to the 
bride.” “ Come awa,” ouq’ the 
gudeman, as lie arose from nis arm¬ 
chair, and shock Roger cordially by 
the'hand; “blithe faces are'ay as 
welcome* to a blink o’ our ingle as 
. my ail! twa shiq^; and truly, when*a 
wniff o’ luck conies iu-at the door, 
it’s unco heartsorfie to see a fou la’n ft •, 
settle. Such is mylanrtart notiou 
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o’ a neighbourly ii reside/’ continued 
the guderaan; “ and, conscientiously 
speaking, if the lass may be deemed 
lucky wna meets wi* a douce, weel- 
living lai? before the minister, I think 
Mte may safely say that our Aggie 
■was bom to fa on her feet.” “ Aye, 
aye," quo’ Harmless llabbie, “ she’ll 
fa* cat-fashion, i'se warrant her, and 
light on a licarth-stane where lang 
Jock Johnston dama show his ill- 
faur’d face.” “ Weel dontf, llab¬ 
bie !” exclaimed Harriet Halliday; 
“my word, lad, thou hits d nail on the 
head wi’ an auld-farrand hammer— 
Ciawtn himsel' coudna better the 
cliuk o’t.” “ He has paid the Maister 
a weel-faur’d compliment indeed,” 
observed Mrs Dinwoodie,; “but, poor 
fallow, it’s awittens him—lie kensna 
the signification o’ his ain sayings— 
they just come awa frae his lips like 
sweet sounds frae the thairms o’ 
Hughie Paisley’s fiddle.” As Mrs 
Dimvoodie’s conjecture may happen 
to be called in question by-and-by, I 
shall merely observe, for the reader's 
information, that llabbie's sally had 
the merit of wakening a certain 
species of rogueish wit, that scruples 
not at times to overleap the fences of 
moral discretion; and a very long and 
learned altercation ensued regarding 
the affinity of moods and apron- 
strings, the winch 1 certainly feel 
not inclined to put on record, though 
sanctioned by the smudging laugh of 
Mrs Dinwoodie herself. 

This strain of high-kilted convivi¬ 
ality ceased not to tickle flic risibility 
of all concerned, until the bride’s 
brother, Adam by nam^, sported ji 
point, the true intent of which may 
very well be gathered hom the iden¬ 
tical words hi made use of, viz. 
“ There’s a wftcen prime wind in¬ 
struments among us, that wadna be 
a plack the waur o' wceting before 
they begin.” " Troth, Adam Din- 
woouie,” quo’ the gudewife, “ ye ken 
the gate o' the house unco weel—just 
slip awa to the awrarie, my man, and 
keep -in mindjji^ guile auld saying, 
blessed is he bkd can help himsel, for 
he’ll ne'er Levin want.” Now, i\dam 
was, from his youth, a mo$t compil¬ 
able lad, and exceedingly attentive to 
£ood counsel, particularly that of his'' 
neither, whose wijl and pleasure he 
consulted on every occasion. Nay, 
such was the filial deportment of this 


most amiable young man, when im¬ 
perfect child/ that it actually became 
proverbial Nothing was more com¬ 
mon, in Vhose days, than to behold 
the mood£ dames chacing thwr re¬ 
bellious children, switch inhan&and ( 
bailing as loud as their tongues 
could clink, ct O thou lang-lcgg*d 
ne'erdoweel—ae lith o’ Adie Din- 
woodie’s wee finger's worth the whole 
o’ thy scaw’d carcase.” No wonder 
that a goodly bowl of honest half and 
half was speedily prepared by thib 
most dutiful young man, i howl that 
Belshazzar himself would nev, r have 
budged from, so long as a ladk;' ,, l 
, remained therein ; and a full quegh 
of its potent contents being handed 
about for the opinion of all whom it 
might, concern,, their verdict was 
such as the convivial punch-drinking 
reader will most assuredly approve 
of; unanimous in praise of its very 
superior accomplishments, both as to 
quality and zest. The remembrance 
of this famous beverage is cherished 
in Nithsdale even unto this day. No 
longer ago than last August, old 
.Robin Lauder paid a very high com¬ 
pliment to its memory, when deliver¬ 
ing his opinion of a bowl at Davie 
"Flunkison’s wedding: “Deed,” quo’ 
Robin, smacking his lips, and hold¬ 
ing up a glass between his eye and 
the candle, “ it’s a sowp rare stuff', 
sure enough—the better o’t hasna 
visited my interior since the night 
o’ Aggie Dinwoodie’s feet-washing.” 
The Reader will therefore not feel 
surprised when I assure him, that 
Adam’s punch visited the life-springs 
of all present, and wakened a livelier 
strain of hilarity that evening than 
was ever known before at the Grange 
of Balachan, or indeed any where 
else. “ The bride—thumping luck, 
andNfat bairns”—went round the 
hearth wi h a cordiality bordering on 
enthusiast. “ The bridegroom,” 
followed as Shnatter of coVirse. “John. 
Dinwoodie,” arid “ Nansc,” most re¬ 
spectfully toolN their circuit, and 
every individual of. the family was 
honoured in the like neighbourly 
maimer. Then it, was that Roger 
forgot his locks were grey, and sang, 

“ Tak’ your auld clock abput ye,” in 
a strain of humour unknown *to the 
classic sUgc, not forgetting to make- 
his how of perfect obedience to the 
bride, as luVlaid a peculiarly-exprcs- 
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• fcive emphasis, strongly mingled with 
resignation, on t&sfe.<remarkable 
words: * j 

“ Nought’s to be got at mmiii'a hand, 
I^Uess ye gi’e her a’ the plea.” 

/Davie Morrison was equally at 
j|tame in humouring the liairum- 
skairum drollery of “ Duncan Da¬ 
vison,” and barah Glcndinning’s 
“ Whistle and i’ll come to thee, mv 
joe,” evinced at once a thorough 
knowledge of tryste-niaking, haDan- 
haunting, and oiling of locks and 
hinges, the more effectually to sup¬ 
press all unpleasant sounds, that 
otlierways might offend *the cars oV 
wau/crif'c mammies. But the bay 
was reserved for Mrs Dinwoodie’s 
brow. She instinctively pitched on 
the very key that opens ‘ f John 
Anderson, my joe,” in the tenderest 
strain of harmony ; and a twitter of 
delight, that fully divulged thejnter- 
lial satisfaction of her audience, did 
ample justice to the fidelity of her 
feelings. But when the good old 
woman laid her palsied hand on John 
Dinwoodie’s grey hand, and sang th*; 
connubial benediction, “ my bless- > 
ings on that freity pow,” its en¬ 
dearing tenderness, in unison with 
the venerable tremor of her voice, 
for she was full three score, operated 
so powerfully on the sensibility of 
all, that the married men and their 
faithful dames exchanged looks of 
reciprocal affection, altogether un- 
translateuble; and the young women’s 
eyes met the corresponding glances 
of their sweethearts, as if by mutual 
agreement. All would most *villing- 
ly have exchanged their lilies and 
roses for matron wrinkles, to partake 
of the fulness of Nanse Dinwoodie’s 
joy. Such is tire influence otj lan¬ 
guage and harmony, when a-San to 
each other. Indeed, I have it from 
very good authority, that all the 
young wdmen then ^present had 
their lads before theminister in less 
than a twelvemontlr • 

To eulogize*the many charming 
scugs, ^roth comic and sentimental, 
ami tell one half of the queer stories 
that enlivened John Dinwoodie’s fire¬ 
side, would Trot only exceed the 
bounds of my foolscap, bjft also re- ' 
quire the pen of a rcadiei# writer ; I 
therefore decline saying one wqrd 
more on the subject, nmf beg leave to 


inform my fair readers, that Mrs 
Drummond brought in a pailful of 
callar Entire from Balachan bum, 
seated herself by the bride like an 
experienced damfi'accgstorfted to pre¬ 
side on such occasions, and immedi¬ 
ately proceeded to business. Now, 
my dear young countrywomen, have 
the goodricsr to picture unto your¬ 
selves a blooming damsel on the eve 
of marriage, seated amongst her 
kindred and acquaintance, and an 
elderly handmaid flyping off her 
stockings* and otlierways officiating 
in the performance of a certain cere¬ 
mony, that all of you, it is to be 
hoped, will sooner or later be called 
upon to undergo. Then draw the 
likeness of. old Roger, groping for a 
favourite coin, whose singular cha¬ 
racter the facetious humourist thus 
delineated: “ I’ll back thee out a- 
gainst a’ the white money i’ the south 
o’ Scotland for special gude luck. 
In mony a bridal pail has thou been 
since the year fifteen, when I faund 
thee under Jessy :M f Culloch’s muckle 
tae the very night before she was 
buckled to the young laird o’ Glen- 
gaebar, and neither lad nor lass that 
clappit thumb on thee sinsyne at 
a feet-washing, ever lay their lane 
that time twelvemonth.” 

“ 1 hae often Jbeard tell o’ that 
famous antique o’ thine,” quo’ the 
gudeman of Balachan; ,f will ye fa¬ 
vour a body wi’ a glimpse o’t?” 

Deed will 1,” replied the kindly 
carl, in his usual tone of neighbourly- 
civility, and accordingly produced a 
small silver piece of the gude Kin 
t Robert, in* fine state of preservation. 
John Dinwoodie wiped his spectacles, 
adjusted them on his temples, and 
examined Roger’s c^fin with great at¬ 
tention. “ It’s a Royal Robin, sure 
nlough,” quo’ the gudeman of Bal¬ 
achan ; “ the best and bonniest like¬ 
ness o’ Bruce I ever beheld. Thou 
was a bauld fallow," continued he, 
looking stcdfastly at the profile, 

and mony a bauld billic has stood 
at thy back; but thou hast fought 
the gude fight, and the reward o’ the 
braye and the righteous is thine.” 
A fine .eulogy, in all probability, 
woujd.liave been delivered to tfye 
memory of our great and good king, 
but for a trifling incident that marred 
the gudeipan’s grateful flow of feel- 
ings. 
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On lifting up his eyes, the more 
reverently to expatiate on the god¬ 
like heroism that resc\>ed us all from 
becoming hewers of wood and drawers 
of water/ he vjnludkily descried the 
basket hilt of Adam Dimvuodie’s 
broad sword lashed to a sooty rafter, 
with an old leather strap, and staring 
through the smoke, as though up¬ 
braiding his lineal descendant with 
unkindly neglect. 

The gudeman gradually wiihdrcw 
his eye from an object that seemed 
to call in question" his respect for 
family renown, only to encounter 
another equally distressing to a sen¬ 
sitive mind, in the person of his brave 
forefather’s target, divested of its 

a 

. . u brazen studs and tough hull hide, 

TJjat death so often dash'd aside,” 

and serving in the humble capacity 
of a lid to the meal-barrel. 

Now, these implements of ancient 
warfare, according to family tradi¬ 
tion, belonged to the identical Adam 
Dinwoodie, who stood at the t ight 
hand of a certain knight when lie 
■wrote on his crest, “ I hac bicker’d 
him,” with the life-blood of the Red* 
Cummin, a circumstance of itself that 
undoubtedly entitled tlicm to a fair 
portion of family veneration ; and 
though Adam’s claymore had never 
been used for an unworthy purpose, 
except in one solitary instance, when 
that fawning spaniel, blinkin’ Dick 
Pouch whistle, took it down, awit- 
tens of the gudeman, to protect young 
Gowk biggin from the wrath of an 
infuriated population, wjien foisted 
on the five boroughs, as their repre¬ 
sentative in parliament by a power¬ 
ful Thane, « 

• * « 

“ Whoso name did depart liltc the hated 
man 

Whom country and kin disown. 

And his fame decay’d like the worthless 
weed • 

By the wayside trodden down.” 

Yet, as I W|l 9 about to observe, not- 
withstanduig this consolation, the 
very id«%^his ancestor’s favourite 
weantejignominiously gibbeted in 
the slawce, like the skeleton o£a dried 
hafUpsk,* t$gethei&*with the servile 
state to which its faithful companion 
was reduced, probed J\>hn l)in- 
woodlitssjfceHngs more acutely than 


ever dill a condemned sermon the 
ulcerated cous^unjee of a reprieved 
ne’erdoweerin Newgate chapel. He 
cast his cyet alternately on the tluee 
antiques with a certain expression of 
countenance peculiar to the wNqIc 
family, when aught in the semblanWi 
of ingratitude attached itself to thci\ 
character, and finally deposited the 
Brucean coin in the pail where Mrs 
Hannah u'as bathing his daughter’s 
icwt % with the same reverence as 
though lie had been laying aside his 
bonnet to Ink’ the In uk. 

“ Now, Ilahhie, my bonny m-m,” 
quo’ Airs Dinwoodie, “ come hitlu.- 
/ind grapplcmucc inair for good luck." 
“ Troth will I, gudewife,” replied 
Halbert, with much simplicity;— 
“ liaitlv I’m unco gleg at that sort 
o’ wark.” 

“ And site will I, wi’ the bride's 
leave,” quo' Roger Lindsay; “ our 
Sarah has long been ailing, and there 
is no knowing how soon she may slip 
the head. AV hare’s the harm m look¬ 
ing before a body’s nose, and provi¬ 
ding against the dispensations o’ Pro¬ 
vidence ?” “ Hear to the auld grey 

gouk,” exclaimed Aggie Dinwoodie ; 
“ haith I am sail* mista’en if Sarah 
(iisna see that tottering tabernacle o’ 
tliine pass the hallan heels Ibieinost. 
Now, Roger, hide awa; the deil he 
here gin thae auld fizr nlcss fingers 
come to grape among my tacs;—the 
very thrimble o’ them would gie a 
body’s feet the cramp.” But Roger 
was not to lie gainsaid ; and a dozen 
hands dashed into the pail at once, 
so anxious were all our uncoupled 
visitants to enjoy the pleasing hope of 
being first buckled—an anxiety, no 
doubt, infused into our very nature, 
for a wise purpose. 

To translate the many laughs, anti 
winKS, and giggles, that enlivened the 
Grange i earth on that memorable 
occasion, i& faf beyond the com¬ 
pass of mySkill; and to describe 
the humorous scramble that ensued, 
for obvious reasVis, shall never be at¬ 
tempted by me. Suffice it, therefore, 
to say, that Harmless Hahkic cap¬ 
tured the ominous, prize, amid the 
congratulation of all present. 
Habbictfwill ye ha’e nte ?”. exclaimed 
Jenny Nfycmillan ; “ it’s wetl kent 
I'm nae ^provost’s dochter. Aultl 
aunty has a guid lock siller i’ the 
laird s hand^forhye a goupin o’ minted 
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gould i’ the kist ncuk; itwad'do ony 
young lad's heart g u ile to look at it— 
twa kye on the craftJaTsaore o’ gim~ 
mers on the hill, and najhc to |tand 
inlier slioon when she slips out o' the 
gatcy*but bonnie Jenny Macmillan. 
Besides a’ that, Habbie, • 

/ ‘ There’s bigg i’ the trough, and maut 
at the mill. 

And lint i’ the dub, and corn at die 
kiln.’ ” 

“ Dinna believe a word the l’rag- 
gart says,” quo' Leesie Gillespie ; 
■ ‘ my word, her aunty's a feerie auld 
dame ; there's anither bee bizzing in 
her lug, than leaving «gowpins <a 
gould, and scores o’ ginnners, to bon¬ 
nie Jenny Macmillan, as she ca’s 
hersel. 11‘ 1 rightly understand the 
glint o’ aunty’s e’e, when Johnny 
Cruimnie, the Kirkmalioe elder, 
comes owrc the bent, he has little 
else to do, honest man, but just go 
through the ceremony o’ speering 
her price. But come awa hame wi’ 
me, llabhie; I’m an only dochter, 
ye ken ; and tho’ 1 slioudna say’t be¬ 
fore every body, there’s a peg for tliu 


occurred at the Grange on Monday 
evening, until the party broke up, 
and left the gudeman and his family 
in quiet possession of their own fire¬ 
side. - • 


P. S. Should the foregoing speci¬ 
men of Uncle’s literary skill find fa¬ 
vour in your sight, please to say so 
by return of post, and the residue 
will be forwarded to Edinburgh 
without delay; for I am dctt-imined, 
Mr Editor, not to suiter his light to 
remain under a bushel. 

Adieu. 

S. K. 


1* LIGHT OF MIORATOttY BIIipS, 
AT Tit CTl.IJ IIV TIIE SCOTTISH 
LIGHT-HOUSES. 


through the ceremony o’ speering Du king the late stormy weather, 
her price. But come awa hame wi’ damage lo an almost unexampled cx- 
me, llabhie; I’m an only dochter, tent has been done to the shipping 
ye ken ; and tho' 1 slioudna say’t be- on our coasts. The feathered tribe 
I’ore every body, there’s a peg for tli v has also suffered in a peculiar man- 
honnet, and a steal for thy iattcv-endV ner, if v.e may judge from the obser- 


in the coziest ncuk o’ a fou haud- 
din.” 

“ Laying joking aside athegiflier,” 
observed Roger Lindsay, “ I’ll lay a 
grey groat on Habbie’:; head that he 
makes sure o’ some honest man’s 
baim before Bel tan,”-—a saying that 
added not a little to the mirth of bis 
audience. But notwithstanding the 
great good humour that prevailed, 
our youukers were secretly nettled at 


ration of (he keepers at the Bell Rock 
and other Northern Light-house sta¬ 
tions. It may be mentioned, that 
scarcely a season pagses in which flocks 
of foreign, or migratory birds, while 
fluttering round the Light-houses, 
during severe gales of wind, particu¬ 
larly from the north-east, are not 
seen and caught, when they are driven 
in flocks from the coast of Nor¬ 
way; but it is seldom that the glass 


the idea of a daft man falling*!! with ,of the light-rooms is broken by their 


such luck, for the fame of Roger’s 
Royal Robin, as a sure foreteller of 
matrimonial alliance, was well estab¬ 
lished ; and a few loose hints tmtliat 
effect, thrown out in a manner that 
apparently stung Ilabbie's pride—and 
he at times was somewhat ticklish 
to <lcal wirii—induced‘Aim to sue for 


striking against it. In the course of 
the last month, however, a wood¬ 
cock came with sutih force against 
tile glass ^it the Bell llock, that the 
bird went through it like a shot, and 
the pieces of broken glass did consi¬ 
derable damage to the flue polished 
surface of three or four of the reflec¬ 


leave of absence in his usual brief 
manner, “ it's wcqjring late, gude- 
wife ;” the suyi total of Halberts 
oration* when he felt an inclination 
for the barn. Adam Dinwoodic put 
his'.stable lanthron in a state of re¬ 
quisition*. the* bride slipper^ on her 
slioon* and away they weVt, arm-in 
arm, with Harmless Habyie, to his 
apartment.—I believe nothing fu»- 
ther, worthy of particular remark, 


tors. The glass is very thick and 
strong, and the poor hied was found 
lying quite dead in one of the’reflec¬ 
tors. This happened about three o’¬ 
clock in the morning, when the light- 
keeper v»n watch was panic-struck 
with the noise of broken glass, whifh 
showered down o^ion him In such a 
manner, that he jjnagincd the wholi 
house was breaking up. The force 
with which fliis bird darted upon the 
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glass, after a flight of perhaps 450 hhal'ities and imaginations. 
UlileS from the opposite eoa<t of Nor- “ This goodly fwjjw* uie earth, ieeni» to ine 
way, must appear tru|y astonishing, " ileni HamkU 

when it is considered that the panes Tjif philosophers who would prpve 
of plate vglasft --though measuring that the whole system of material 
about SO indies square, ara no less things exists only in imagination, 
than 1 of an inch in thickness. Du- rcashn too curiously. Common sense 
ring the same gale, the light-kccpers has, however, been injudiciously ap- 
caught about seven dozen birds, which pealed to for a refutation. In such 
they describe as resembling thrushes a controversy, common sense has no 
and blackbirds, but which probably fihn ground for her massy throne, 
belonged to the genus r l riftga of “*Bright as the bow that spans the storm, 
Linnaeus. On these the secluded In Erin’s yellow vesture clad, 
light-keepers feasted for live or six A son of light—a lovely ivu.\ 
days. Among the small birds, a pi- He comes and makes her glad, 
geon was also caught; it has been Now on the grass-green turf he sits. 


preserved alive, and seems to have 
taken a fancy for this solitary abode; 
for though it is allowed to fly about, 
it always returns to the light-house. 
The Bell Rock Light-house, our 
readers will recollect, is g-tuated on 
a sunk rock off Arbroath, and twelve 
miles from the nearest land. 

It may be added, that about the 
same time a great flock of birds visited 
the Start-Point Light-house at San- 
day,in Orkney. A wild duck, species 
not known, darted through the glass, 
and did considerable damage to two 
of the reflectors; and here also a* 
great number of small birds were 
caught, and made into pies by the 
light-keepers. At the Isle of Man 
Light-houses, during very foggy wea¬ 
ther, in the month of October last, 
many thousands of small birds came 
fluttering about the Light-houses, 
and were caught in great numbers. 

It is perfectly ascertained, that these 
flocks t of birds are chiefly from the 
higher latitudes on the continent; 
and though they are occasionally 
much emaciated and * cakentd with 
their flight, yetvrther flocks of them 
have been found’fat and in good con¬ 
dition ; from which last circumstance, 
it would appear, that their flight to 
this country is often performed in a 
very short period. 

So attractive does the light prove 
to migrating birds, that at some of 
the French Light-houses it has been 
found necessary to cover the light- 
room wtftk'iiws with trellis work, 
in Q10$X: ,ko avoid obstructing'the 
li^htln this manner, the glas|i of the 
KojtternrLi&ht-hopoes is made strong 
en^fwh to resist c breaking by the 
srrCHlei* birds, and even, in most cases, 
hwUhme of a larger size. 


J, His tasscll’d horn beside him laid ; 
Now o’er the hills in chuse he Hits, 

The hunter and the deer a shade /” 

You would not appeal to the hunter 
to prove the deer a shade, or to tlie 
deer to prove the hunter a,shade. 
They are inaccessible on the subject. 
If, then, this goodly frame, the earth, 
exists only in our imagination, the 
doughty advocates of its reality can 
never quit their own shadowy ele¬ 
ments, and fight as if they were 
^clothed with flegh and bones. Cicero 
^Adopts as pleasant and as conclusive 
an argument against those who de¬ 
ified the immortality of the soul, as 
one could wish to have in any con¬ 
troversy : IVcc mihi huu.c errorem, 
quo delector, dum vivo, ex torque ri 
nolo. sin morluus, ut quidaiu minvti 
jthilosnphi censent, nihil sentiam, nou 
vereor ne hvnc errorem meum mortni 
philosophi irrideant. “ 1 choose not 
to be refuted while 1 live, and when 
I die, if my soul be not immortal, I 
cunnotmbe ridiculed by those philo¬ 
sophical wiseacres whose souls must 
be mortal like mine.” This sort of 
entrenchment might he very sagely 
thrown up by one who was just 
abovrb to adopt the doctrines of the 
Immater" ;lists. “ I am fully per¬ 
suaded, that this world exists only 
in imagination, and this persuasion I 
am determined^to maintain. In this 
persuasion, I ai\as secure from refu¬ 
tation as from ridicule, for if matter 
exists not, the comraon-seiise-mgn 
can derive no more assistance from it 1 
than I can.” But this is not the? to¬ 
pic of i*Ar consideration— ■ 

“ Non Ttysec jocossc conveniunt lyric. 

Quft, M\yia, tendis ? Desine pervira* 

• . Referrc sermones Dcorum, et 

Magnl* modi* tenunro parvis.” 
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• The profound controversy reject- professions, and, ari not the least in- 
ing the existence or lvtmgexistence of tcresting, from thp clerical profession 
matter, is now as muck neglected as in Scotland. A youth pants for the 
the controversy of the eternal pyo- distinction of tha gown in one of the 
cession. Jt is in its nature too re- colleges of the land. \Ileal are his 
s mote from human apprehension to be anticipated joys while confidently 
generally intelligible or permanently looking forward to this eminence, 
interesting. No church or state be- He obtains it. Stops he to enjoy any 
crime dependent on its dogmas, and one of the feelings which he anti- 
it sunk like a straw when the wind cipated as almost heavenly? Not a 
totally ceases. Opinions and con* moment. The tide, arrived at its 
troversies, when left unclothed bjj height, .begins instantly to recede, 
institutions which flatter vanity *or and thus to prepare for a second flow, 
promote ambition, like Hamlet's The anticipation was real delight; 
ghost, “ scent the morning air,” and the actual enjoyment exists not. But 
vanish. But human nature is un- instead, comes another anticipation, 
changeable. The same passions, the l not less gratifying or less real. He 
same operations of hope and fear, of secs the rays of happiness converge 
love and hatred, of gratitude ami rc- on the pulpit. Thither he presses 
scntineiit, characterize our species in his steps with all the reality of enjoy- 
every age ami in every dime’ All nient. Arrived there, he finds no 
the materials of history are supplied, reality, but instantly wings his flight 
not by variations in our nature, but towards a further object—the bliss- 
byvarious modifications of our cir- tnl instalment in a living, all his 
eumstanees ;—not by alterations in own. Here, alas ! bis anticipations 
our passions, but by changes in our are less pure and less honourable, 
manners. The same passions which for they rest not on his own ex- 
prompted Romulus to kill Remus, ertions. This lot has all the misery 
still induce one brother to file a bill of maidenhood, without its modesty 
m chancery, in order to divest anotheiV or native pride. But the possession 
brother of bis father’s estate. The not final satisfaction. Perhaps 
same phantasy, or rather, the saim? there are not, however, many feelings 
imagination, which urgedGermanicus more comfortable to an independent 
to penetrate the forests of Germany, and generous mind, than those which 
and to encounter all the perils of im- affect him who secretly says or sings, 
passable lands and unknown regions, —“ This uiansc is my own ; here I 
still impel a Grey to maintain the have a shelter for my life, from the 
principles of Fox, and to brave all the bufferings of fortune and the reverses 
insolent virulence of ministers, and of human affairs. This church is 
all the fatuous clamour of the mob. appropriated for my religious exer- 

<Jf this unchangeable nature of tions, as the instructor and guide of 
ours, imagination is indeed tly; grand the whole parish. ‘ I will dwell in 
controller. Imagination, as opposed *the house of the Lord for ever-'" 
to reality, is the spring of action. But this transport is but momentary, 
the standard of improvement, and The spot which delights as the sum- 
the dispenser of rewards and punish- nfit of a steep ascent, soon becomes 
ments. View the whole of our species hut the ferge of an extended and 
during any given period of time; unvaried level. The obtaining a 
mark their objects -of pursuit, their wife, the furnishing the manse, the 
exertions to obtain tlurtn, and their stocking his farm, and the selec- 
final achievements ; measure, then, tion of his texts, may form ulterior 
with precision th«*tf “ pleasures,of summits in his horizon; hut these 
hope” and tlupr actual enjoyments, must soon cease to be novel, and the 
11 wilkbe found, that all realities are reverend incumbent must conjure up, 
imaginary, and all imaginations real, in the distance, a height sublime. 
But truths of this nature, though the whether of rivalling Dr Robertson, or 
most obvious in themselves and fa- of surp&sing Dr Blair;—or he must 
miliar to all men, are not easily made sink tiie degraded viejim of little 
tangible to the apprehenCon by any* cares, mean jealotusies, and grdvgjling 
arrangement of words, lake, thtp, artifices. The worst circumstance in 
an instance from one 'If the liberal this profession is, that hope dies on 

voi. x. D 
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its very threshold. The course of 
the critic is, in moral life, the only 
course of happiness: 

“ So pleas’d at first th# towering Alps we 

t*y v /- - 

Mount o'er thtf vales, and seem to tread 
the sky ; 

The eternal snows appear already past, 
And the first clouds and mountains seem 
the last: 

But those attain’d, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthen’d 
way; 

The increasing prospect tries our wander¬ 
ing eyes. 

Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps 
arise ! 

Ilappy is he who never reaches the 
highest Alps, but who dies, aged and 
cheerful, while ascending what he 
believes to be the last! 

. Let me not be understood to fa¬ 
vour a gradation, such as our reve¬ 
rend neighbours in England boast. 
This is only an enlargement of the 
worst Stage in the Scottish clergy¬ 
man’s career ; it is but the extension 
of patronage and servility, from the 
youthful sycophancy of the curate, 
to the toothless adulation of the bi¬ 
shop. The anticipations which spread... 
a feast before the heart, and diffuse* 
a delirium over the mind, rest all 
their weight upon one’s own exer¬ 
tions, and centre all their visions in 
independent success. Such are the 
anticipations of the eloquent lawyer, 
the skilful physician, the liberal 
merchant, the ingenious author. In 
proportion as these are inspired by 
genius, and destined for victory, they 
anticipate success, and revel in its 
jbys. Hut, grant them success to the t 
utmost extent of their anticipations, 
and the joys all vanish, as by the 
wand of a necromancer. Hr Robert¬ 
son felt gratified], unquestionably, 
when Lord Chesterfield compliment¬ 
ed him with liis characteristic ele¬ 
gance and point, and told him, that 
lie was glad to find lie spoke Scotch, 
for it would be too much if he had 
. excelled the English in speaking, as 
he did. in writing. Yet, can it for a 
moment be doubted, that the ambi¬ 
tious historian felt far higher tides 
of joy when/ in the thrilling antici¬ 
pation offifitumph yet to be, he wrote: 
“<The t *fi»ie*I hav^. employed, tmd 
the parifc I have taken, in order to 
render ft (the History of Scotland) 
worthy .of the public approbation, it 


is, perhaps, prudent to conceal, un¬ 
til it be knomi whether that appro¬ 
bation shjflilvkr lie bestowed upon 
it Ask Mr Scarlett, whether he 
derived, -4rom the most splendid of 
his speeches, any joy corresponding 
with the triumphant anticipations’ 
of liis own breast? Let Mr Cock- 
burn (jaculo ederem Jevihusque .♦/- 
gittis) whisper in your ear, whe¬ 
ther he has ever actually sat down 
fo that unalloyed feast which his 
imagination often anticipated, and 
which his eye of liquid fire sees with 
all the distinctness of reality. Has 
the gigantic grasp of Brougham . "<•¥ 
J embraced ^lie accomplishment of any 
of liis visions? Hid the matchless 
union of wit, and wisdom, and elo¬ 
quence, which makes it the highest 
ambition of trembling cravens to ca¬ 
lumniate Jeffrey—did his undaunt¬ 
ed eye ever rest with satisfaction 
upon the past ? Like money accu¬ 
mulating by compound interest, 'i» 
the progress of human anticipation. 
The accomplishment of any particu¬ 
lar object is at once converted into 
an ingredient, in our anticipations of 
^better things. 

“ Hope springs (ttornal in the human 
lircast; 

Man never is, hut always to he, blest.” 
In the pursuits, the attainments, 
and the joys of life, there is, then, 
that idealism which Berkeley and 
Hume would find in material exit t- 
enee. Happiness, so far as it is pe¬ 
culiar to man, is purely ideal. Foot! 
and clothing give pleasure in pro¬ 
portion to the craving which they sa¬ 
tisfy. /There is a further accession to 
animal enjoyment, by the exhilara¬ 
tion and intoxication of strong drink. 
u Kings may lie hlct, lint Tam was 
glorious, 

O’N a’ the ills o’ life victorious.” 

But cxhil..ration of this kind is but 
a refuge from habifuul {'loom, ami 
intoxication 'is but the resource of 
misery, when accompanied by irreso¬ 
lution. Such artificial stimulants are 
but crutches in aid of broken limbs. 
The highest flights of the Bad-liana- 
lian are not equal to J;he extacies of 
“ The hounding fawn, that darts across 
ttilglade . 

When noy e pursues, through mft-e de¬ 
light °f heart, 

. And spirits lniov.in? with excess of 
glee.” % 
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5 f appiness, worthy of the name, must bates —mentis ffralijsimus error —in 
bt* derived from something which Mr C. W. W. Wynn. “ I am amaz- 
»nay be laid aside, ami again recur- cd at the conduct of my honourable 
'red to. 1 anticipate signal success in and learned friend ; learned beyond 
an cifterprize of a favourite natuje. all others in the iftstory of this assem- 
The contemplation of this enterprise, bly, whose prerogative il an*, endea- 
and of the anticipated result, fills vouring to assert'; skilltflb yond all 
my mind with the most delightful men—deeper than all the children of 
thoughts and associations. While men—in the long records of parlia- 
enjoying this luxury, a friend visits mentary precedents;—a man who is 
me, and introduces other topics and supposed by all the world to know the 
other ideas. At his approach, I set’ Journals of the House by heart;— 
aside my charming speculation, and» a man whose studies and researches 
i resume it at his departure with un- are pursued through weeks and 
diminished eagerness and pleasure, months of ^patient labour, over the 
Try your joys of intoxication by this midnight oil, and in assiduous soli- 
test. The purest and best joys of tude;—in short, a man whose long¬ 
life may have as slender *a connec- accustomed habits of parliamentary 
iion witn truth and fact, as the joys attendance and observation are be- 
of intoxication ; but tlieir source is lieved to be so inveterate, that some 
perennial, and not the ereatiqp of a persons imagine he comes down to the 
passing shower. House every morning by ten o’clock. 

Subjects of a purely intellectual expecting to find the members actft- 
uuturc must be in some measure cari- ally assembled, according to the strict 
calurod, in order to be thoroughly letter of adjournment. I know of 
perceptible, 'fake, then, a caricature nothing which can equal the devo- 
ready made by a keen-eyed observer tion of that honourable gentleman to 
of life: liis high pursuits, unless it be the 

-“ Fuit baud ignobilis Avgis, example of his illustrious ancestor, 

Qui se rredebat iniros ifudire troguedos, | to whom, fainting from excessive 
In vacuo la*tus scssor plausorque thcatro :V* toil, occasioned by the same ardent 
(Cetera qui vita; serAret munia recto attachment to this House which dis- 
.Morc; bonus sane vicious, amubilishuspcs^ tinguishes my honourable and learn- 
Coiuis in uxorem, posset qui ignoscerc ed friend, a member was hastening 
omis, to present a smelling-bottle, when he 

Ft signo licso non insanire lagenae : was admonished Of his error , by a 

Tosset qui nipum, et puteum virtaro pa- friend, who better understood the 


tentem. 

Hie, ubi cognatorum opibus curisquc re¬ 
fect us, 

Kxpulit ellelwro morlmm bilemque me- 
raco, 

Et redit ad scse; Pol me occidistis, 
amid, i 

Non servastis, ait; cui sic extorta vo- 
luptas, 

Et demptus per vim mentis gratisssimus 
error.” j 

Now, it would appear very ridicu¬ 
lous, to see a distinguished personage, 
Lord Byfon, or any -fioble tragedy- 
maker, sitting solitary in Drury Lane, 
listening with outstretched ears and 
reding eyes,* to tragedies unutter¬ 
able,*nnd ever and anon shouting in 
paroxysms of .admiration and de¬ 
light. It, is indeed, recorded, that 
•Mr Bromgh&m, more witty than Ho¬ 
race, and more caustjc than the 
author of the Dunciad^insinuated a 
similar fancy for parliamentary .de- 


constitution of the invalid, and who 
exclaimed, ‘ For God's sake, bring 
an Act of Parliament , and let him 
smell at that.’ 1 cannot help sug¬ 
gesting to my honourable and learn¬ 
ed frieni^ that, in case he should 
ever be attacked in a similar way, the 
mere smelling*at the Parliamentary 
Journals cannot fa\l instantly to re¬ 
vive him.” » 

But though Horace laughs at the 
Argivc admirer of ideal tragedies, 
and Brougham sneers at the 'Welsh 
lover of parliamentary precedents, 
let it not be imagined that their 
transports are not as genuine and as 
valuable as those of Home when ap¬ 
plauding Mrs Siddons in the cha¬ 
racter of Lady Randolph, or those of 
Chnnijig when listening to Sir James 
Macintosh's intellectual eloquence. 
“•Each man tyalks in, a .vain show.” 
IIow many hours of real happiness 
have men enjoyted, in concerting am! 
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promoting plan^ and speculations, 
which they afterwards abandoned, 
without every bringing them to the 
test of experiment! Would it not 
have been cruelty,* to have at once 
told thqpi, that their delightful spe¬ 
culations wmdd never be tried, but 
would be cast away by themselves as 
unworthy of attention ? How many 
men are really blessed by hopes and 
anticipations, which thorough know¬ 
ledge would pronounce utterly un¬ 
founded, and incapable of being rea¬ 
lized ! Who would deprive them of 
the delightful delusion —''mentis gra- 
itssimus error? A view behind the 

scenes of human life would afford an rM nio d>. eausas obcumli qurernthot.es- 
appalling disclosure of the vanity ol / tlH . 
realities, and a dreadful conviction of 
the inestimable value of imagina¬ 
tions. With this view before bis 
eyes, the language of Hamlet be¬ 
comes the words of truth and sober¬ 
ness : “ This goodly frame, the earth, 
seems to me a stcril promontory ; 
tins most excellent canopy, the air, 
look you—this brave o’erhanging fir¬ 
mament, this majestical roof, fretted 
with golden fire, why, it appears no 
other thing to" me, than a fold and 


csting department of life, reality, and 
not imagination, were our guide and 
authority, would one subject of bis 
Majesty desite to have a child, unless 
h? wanted an heir to his estate ?' Lu¬ 
cretius "was a coarse philosopher, 
though an elegant poet, but he justly 
exhibits the deception which nature 
practises on the lover. 

“ At lacrymons cxclusus amator limina 
srepe 

‘Moribus and sertis operit, [wsteisque su- 
( perhos 

Unguil aniaracino, et foribus miser oscula 
figit. 

Quern si jam admission, venientem oft’en- 
derit aura 


lit meditata diu cadat alte srnnpta que¬ 
rela ; 

StnltitHrqnc i f ,t sc damnet, tributes? quod 
illi 

Plus videat,quarn mortali concederc par cst 

Nee Veneres nostras hoc fallit: quo ma¬ 
gi* ip»re 

Omnia summoperc lws vitre poslscenia 
cel ant, 

Quo* rctincre volunt, adstrict«Mjuc esse in 
amort.*.” 

To quote Latfn on the subject of 

J i iii 


other thing to" me, than a foul and j, 1 o quote l-uvn on tne suojeci oi 
pestilent congregation of vapours../* Jove, and not to translate, would be 
What a piece of work is man ! How an offence beyoniTthe reach of Ho- 
noble in reason ! How infinite in fa- minie Sampson himself. 1 o trans- 


WW 4VWMV-* - "--- 

culties! In form and moving bow 
express and admirable! In action, 
how like an angel*! In apprehension, 
how like a god ! The beauty of the 
world! The paragon of animals ' 


late, I therefore essay 

“ With swoln eyes and agonized 
heart, tlic lover apprehends the ruin 
of all his hopes, and the blighting of 
every joy in life, if bis mistress but 

v 1 _1 * il, n ntrn 


worm; me para^uii uji wuuiaw . j t ~-- r 

And yet, to me, what is this quin- look upon him with the altered eve of 
tessence'of dust ?” unkindness; and let but the slightest 

To him who can finnly-and steadi- token of favour revisit his fancy, lie 

ly fix his eye on this naked and un- is overwhelmed with delight. J3ut 

varnished pliasis of life, aqd nature, admit h:m to all the rights of inatn- 
and truth, fearful and wonderful in- mony, disclose to him the real clia- 
deed will appear the m ysterious laws racter of his charmer, and fain would 
of our being. We are mere instn^- he be severed from her presence for 
ments in the irresistible hand of na- ever.. The temper in odious and the 
ture. As the grey-hound passionate- manners offensive 1 ; but the knot is 
ly pursues the hare whom he dares tied, and B l a ye j J; e 

not enjoy; so we eagerly pursue the our dears know this trick, and there- 
VWAfirtVlVlU/l Tv \T nwfnl fore thev keen those they love best m 


fore they keep* those they love best in 
utter ignorance of the truth, till re¬ 
treat ia precluded#' 

What a mighty enchantress this is, 
who allures irresistibly to her Bower, 
though nought is to be seen all around 
as far as the eye can roam, but heaps 
of the bleached hones of her victims! 


v '■“O'" ■; i’- ~ 

objects prescribed by nature's awful 
voice, but cannot enjoy them. Hu¬ 
man life, in its best form, is a con¬ 
tinued chase, and for the accomplish¬ 
ment of purposes which we aream 
not of. The omnipotent passion of 
love is indisputably implanted For 

the nurposo of procreation. v Hoes w -—--— . .. _ 

thw purpose form tip least ingrefli- but I woultLonly point out and fllus- 
entinthe ten thousand motives which trate facts, t Far be it from me to 
stimulate the lover? 1 If, in this inter- complain of t{e wise and salutary ar- 
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rangenients of Providence. Still far¬ 
ther be it from me to offend, the love¬ 
ly deceivers. 

“ They tricks and craft have put me daft ; 

They’ve ta’en me in, an 1 a’ that; • 

But clear your decks, and here’s the sex ! 

• I like the jail’s for a’ that.” # 

But to revert to our theme, and 
to ^deduce a moral, since our hopes 
and our fears, our joys and our mi¬ 
series, are in fact imaginary, it is 
the part of wisdom to restrain them 
within just and convenient limits, 
lie is an enemy to his own happiness 
who analyzes too curiously the foun¬ 
tains whence hope and joy, how¬ 
ever imaginary, flow copiously, and 
■refresh his spirit. He is s’tilf more 
an enemy to his own happiness, 
who does not rigidly and thorough¬ 
ly expose the fallacies and decep¬ 
tions whence his fears proceed, and 
whence his privations derive all their 
misery. Magnificent is the display 
here given of the wisdom and good¬ 
ness of our Maker. Good and evil, 
that is, mental good and evil, proceed 
not from. inscrutable and uncontrol¬ 
lable reservoirs, but from fountains of 
which every man holds the 
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THE SEA SPIRIT 

Passing the —————- 


—- in the 

summer of the year 17—, we were 
overtaken by a stdrm, which rapidly 
increased, and threatened, byits vio¬ 
lence, to engulph us in th^nves. To 
one who has never experienced such 
a scene, no description could convey 
an adequate idea of its horrors; and 
to those who have been so situated, 
description would be superfluous.— 
The roaring of the wind, the ra¬ 
ging of the waves, the shivering can¬ 
vas, and the noise, of the creaking 
and* straining cordage, can be hut 
faintly imagined by any but those 
•who have known the reality. As 
night approached, our situation be¬ 
came more dreadful, the darkness 
adding to the' other causes of terror. 
The ship was, for hours together, 
darted along, and again hurled back; 
by successive waves. At length day 
broke, and the light of the morn¬ 
ing, in some tlqjree, revived our 
spirits; but the sight 


of our vessel 
was in itself enough to destroy all 
hope. She had lost a mast, her rigg- 
kev" \ in g was burst and shivered, and the 
He whose mind is duly disciplined,’ V™ sailsflappcdabiiut in long stripes, 
can keep the fountain of evil forever, “ ® eemt 'd that but little chance re¬ 


lucted, and derive, from the fountain 
of good, perpetual refreshment. It 
is not my province to allude to the 
important part which religion per¬ 
forms in promoting this discipline. 
It is the doctrine of religion, of phi¬ 
losophy, and of common sense, not 
to give your money for that which is 
not bread. Yet if this simple maxim 
were adhered to, there would be no 
misery but from bodily pain,' while 
pleasure would flow from all the 
springs which imagination is capable 
of unlocking. 

“ Felix, qui potuit rerum cognosccre dd usas, 
Atquc nietuis omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjccit pedibus, iArepitumque Acheron- 
lis avari !’ ' 

Fortunatus et ille, Dcos qui novit agrestes, 
Fanaquc, Sylvnnumqp senqp, Nymph- 
asque sorores I 

Ilium son populi fasces, non purpura 
regum 

Flcxit et infidos agitans discordiafratrcs; 
^u£ conjurato ilesccndcns Dacus ab Istro: 
Von rys Horn ana. 1 , perituraque regna; nc- 
tjue ille 

Aut doluit miserans inopemj aut invidit 
habenti.” j 


mained of the vessel weathering the 
storm, anil the Captain ordered the 
boats to be got out; and being speedi¬ 
ly obeyed, the crew*and the few pas¬ 
sengers crowded into them. We left 
the ship, and in a few moments lost 
sight of her. 

We were now entirely abandoned 
to the mere)'of the elements. A few 
hoards alone separated us from the 
ocean; we were exposed to the wind, 
the rain, and the waves, and we 
had little prospect of escaping death. 
Add to these evils, ,our provisions 
were scanty, and damaged by the 
water. Our prospects were melan¬ 
choly enough, and despair sat on 
every countenance. Each of us gazed 
at his neighbour, but shuddered at 
the horror and dismay which met his 
glance. Some sat in a sullen torpor, 
whilst others muttered ejaculations 
of despair, and gazed with wild and 
intense looks on the waves, which 
seefiied jeady to engulph us on every 
side. , 

The storm continued for several 
days; we were faint and weafy with 
exertion and flurffering. Some lay 
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down, to endeavour to obtain rest, 
while the others threw out the water 
•which came into the boat. A tre¬ 
mendous wave rolled towards us; and 
the other boat, wldch had continued 
to keep, at no great distance from us, 
was instaiTdy swamped, and oue of 
our men washed overboard. The 
fate of our comrades contributed to 
increase our misery, for the same fate 
might every moment overtake the 
survivors. Our provisions were ex¬ 
hausted, and famine stared' us in the ■ 
face. We chewed the soft leather 
of our shoes, to deaden the sense of 
hunger, for every morsel of food had 
been consumed. One of our num¬ 
ber died. He was to be thrown over,* 
into the sea. Two sailors laid hold of 
the body to perform that last sad of¬ 
fice to it. A sudden thought seemed 
to seize their minds—they hesitated, 
and looked round. It was dreadful 
■—no one spoke, yet every one knew 
what was meant. The sailors laid 
the body down: some horrid feeling 
seemed to agitate every breast, but 
it could not burst forth in words. 

It was the deep silence of every one 
in the boat—the motion of the eye, , 
a certain pervading feeling, wliiclu 
told each man why the body was 
again placed in the boat, instead 
of its being committed to its watery 
grave. 

At last the Captain spoke; but Ins 
voice could scarce be heard, amid the 
raging of the contending elements.— 

“ Why is not the body thrown into 
the sea ?” he said; “ will ye keep him 
here to rot and decay.? or do you 
wish to satisfy your hunger on the 
carcase of your fellow?” lie laid 
hold of the body, and speaking to a 
sailor, they lifted it over the side of 
the boat, and disappeared. 

Thewcather soon altered, and grew 
calm. One morning we were greeted 
with the welcome cry of land. We 
strained our eyes to sec it, and plainly 
perceived it at a considerable dis¬ 
tance.’ We laboured at our oars, and 
towards evening arrived at it. With 
some difficulty we landed, and look¬ 
ed roiftid on a barren and comfortless 
track of country, principally level, 
and occasionally interrupted by rocks 
jutting out of the ground, 6r an ill- 
farmed and bare tree. Wt? were, 
hovi£cvtr,,*to<> much* rejoiced to have 
escaped from the sea to examine ini- 
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nutcly the spot on which we were 
thrown. Exhausted with continued 
fatigue, we lay down on the ground, 
and enjoyed a profound sleep till 
l^ornin". 

Whtui wo rose from our slumbers, 
the bleak and cheerless prospect dc ■ 
pfessed our spirits ; we were without 
either shelter or food, and the latter 
want pressed us most severely, e’or 
five days we had not tasted food. We 
wandered about in hopes of meeting 
with something, but there were no 
traces which might indicate that any 
living creatures save ourselves exist- 
ed on this barren spot; a n v roots, 
however, rewarded our search, am' in 
some degree satisfied our hunger.— 
We spoke but little, and that little 
consisted in useless and unavailing 
repixyngs. Atlcngth it occurred, that 
we were totally destitute of any lodg¬ 
ing to protect us from the rigour of 
the weather, and wc therefore set 
about looking out for a spot suitable 
for erecting some kind of shelter. 
Two rocks, which were considerably 
elevated above the level ground, 
formed an angle which would shel¬ 
ter us on two yidts. We stuck our 
oars in the ground, and stretched on 
them a large piece of canvas, which 
had been used as a sail, and which 
wc had brought along with us in the 
boat. We were uncovered and ex¬ 
posed over head, it was true, but wo 
were on safe ground, and even this 
most of us considered far preferable 
to being tost about on the ocean in 
a boat which one wave might swal¬ 
low up for ever. The weather was 
now fine and dry; the few trees on 
the island were covered with ver¬ 
dure ; and the leaves strewed on the 
ground, composed our humble beds, 
and were likewise of greater use in 
another manner. We contrived, by 
means of a pistol and a little powder, 
to light k fire with leaves and bran¬ 
ches whichwwe broke off the trees. 
The scene in the evening, when tire 
mists began to gather around, was 
lyghly pi#urcsqve. The flame rose 
in high and curling flashes, threw its 
red glare over the island, and blazi.l 
against the rocks. As it increased, it 
was reflected on the waves, and .ex¬ 
tended in a lorg red blaze over the. 
water. My companions, as* they ' 
moved atorut in the light, which 
shewed more plainly their hard and 
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.deep-marked features, seemed like was remarked, who liad at first made 
some stran^ ; and fearful beings, per- the circumstance an object of merri- 
forming tlicir unhallowed rites.. We ment, now seemed inwardly troubled, 
gradually grew more cheerful, aiyl and strove in vaid to dispel the me- 
liope represented to us the 'chance lancholy which clouded nis jjrow.— 
that some vessel might pass by, and On retiring to rest, all Wfddled to- 
rclieve us from our present desolate getlicr in the farthest angle of the 
situation. Still our condition was rocks. Sleep came over us, but the 
wretched, and our food scarce and imaginations of many tormented them 
unwholesome, consisting merely of with ghostly dreams, and occasionally 
roots, and the few fish of various an exclamation of horror would burst 
kinds that we occasionally found on * from some one, and disturb the others, 
the shore. * who, scared at the noise, joined in 

An incident occurred, which rather the hubbub,* thus increasing the ge- 
startled us, and did not contribute to neral confusion, 
add to our comfort. A sailor who Morning broke, and dispelled the 
had been wandering about the island, * visions which had haunted us. -Our 
had remained out later than usual, first operation was, to accompany the 
and came running into our inclosure man to the place where, according to 
out of breath, his eyes starting from his narration,'the spirits had appear- 
tlieir sockets, and exhibiting all the ed. Nothing was, however, to be 
marks of violent terror. We enquired found, excepting (what wore much’ 
earnestly the reason of this appear- more acceptable than ghosts) some 
ance. As soon as he had sufficiently shell-fish, which, however, the -su- 
rccovered himself, he exclaimed, “ I perstitious apprehensions of one or 
have seen a ghost!” Sailors are ge- two of our number prevented their 
nerally superstitious, and we stared touching. Others, who paid less re- 
at each other with wild looks, as if spect to the supernatural visitors, or 
each expected to encounter the eye- ^ were more hungry, speedily devoured 
less scull and bloody winding-sheet 'This sort of food. The day wore away 
of some terrible apparition. The Cap- without any novelty occurring, and 
tain only preserved his composure un- * the shades of the evening began to 
moved ; lie laughed at our fears, and descend. The sun, which had sunk 
joked the ghost-seer unmercifully, beneath the sea, still illuminated the 
The man, however, persisted in his edges of the light clouds that skirted 
tale, lie was walking on the shore, the horizon. It was a sweet evening.; 
at a part of the island to which we one of those whose soft and gentle 
had seldom resorted in our peregri- influence steal upon the soul, con- 
nations, on account of its particularly juring up those delightful remiuis- 
ruggod and barren appearance. 1 lore, cences, and ‘i lang-syne” ideas, that 
as he was picking up some sliell-fish, the mind dwells upon with unfading 
which lay at his feet, his attention pleasure. The wind was quite still, 
was engaged by a slight noise, and, and we sat down near our habitation 
looking up, he perceived, to his her- (if such a name may be given to such 
ror, the figure of a man, which seem- a spot). The Captain, who had been 
ed toskirr along the surface of the silent all day, now-spoke, and in- 
water, and was followed by a female formed us,' that he thought he was 
form who pursued him, and whom able to disclose some particulars re- 
lie strove, hut in*vaiti, to avoid. The lating to the last night’s occurrence, 
woman overtook him, *and with a Every one drew nearer to liis neigli- 
tremendous laugh, plunged him into hour, and prepared td listen,' with 
the waves. In a n&oment-after, tlje long faces and open mouths, not un¬ 
apparition disappeared, and he saw it mixed with sundry twists of the eyes 
r.s move. over the left and right shoulders, to 

Various were the speculations which have due warning, in case any un- 
thisj narration gave birth CD, among earthly visitant should clandestinely 
the members bf our society. A de- attempt to attack us in the rear. To 
gree «*f fear prevailed among us, and obviate the possibility o£ this, how- 
whispers were circulated ,'as if every ever, we drew, as by instindtfinto a 
one had dreaded to hear Hie sound qf circle, in which position every side 
liis own voice. The Obtain, too, it being guarded, no undue advantage 
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could be taken 6y any emissary from not be thought to pcssess less courage 
the invisible world. “ When I was than their fellows. 


a cabin-boy on board the Thunder- Hour after hour passed, but we 
proof," said the Captain, who, as ora- thither saw nor heard any thing to 
tor, wyi stationed in the centre of the justify *our fears. ^ The disagreeable- 
assembly, ** a plot'was concerted, by ness of the situation made the time 
the greater part of the crew, to mur- sfem much longer than it was in 
der the Captain, and take possession reality. We began to grow uneasy 
of the vessel. I, with several others of waiting for spirits, and some 
who were unconcerned in the scheme, spoke of giving up the watch. Still 
knew nothing of it till the moment we delayed, when, on the surface of 
of its execution. We wertfsuddenly • our ocean, far off, a dim light ap- 
seized ami pinioned; and the Captain, peared. Certainly it would be highly 
after being severely wounded, was indecorous in me to speak aught re¬ 
thrown overboard. His wife was in fleeting ou the courage of British 
the ship, and hearing the noise, came sailors, but, natlieless, I will vcmvre 
on deck. to affirm* that the hair of every in- 

Thc villain who had concerted dividual stood in a more upright and 
the plot, caught her in his arms; porcupine position than they were 
she struggled, and escaping his grasp, wont; to do. The appearance pre¬ 
ran to the ship’s side, where stum- sently assumed a more definite form ; 
tiling, she was again seized. Perceiv- it seemed the likeness of a woman, 
ing herself in the wretch’s power, she and we perceived, with feelings by 
desisted from her endeavours to free no means pleasant, that it approach- 
herself; and he, deceived by her ap- eel the shore. A second figure was 
parent submission, relaxed his hold, perceived in the act of avoiding the 
At this moment she caught him in first. It fled towards the shore, 
her grasp, and with a violent effort, and was pursued with incrcdibl 
sprung over the ship’s side, dragging , speed by the other. It bad almost 
the ruffian along with her. We hearer reached the shore, when it was over- 
them fall into the water; we heam taken by the female form. She 
the shrill and heart-rending scream * seized on the hair of his head, drag- 
of her victim, as he received his well- ged him round, and with a laugh, 
merited punishment. We were af- that curdled the blood in my veins, 
terwards unbourtd; perhaps the vil- seemingly plunged her victim in the 
lains considered us too few and too waves, and disappeared. My com- 
insiguifleant to excite alarm among panions were petrified with terror* 
them. They did not long enjoy the and the captain lay senseless on the 
fruits of their crimes. The vessel ground. At last we regained some de- 
was wrecked, and I and two others gree of self-possession, and raising 
alone escaped; and since that time, the captain with much difficulty, re- 
the seas near that spot.have been storedshim to the use of liis faculties, 
considered as haunted by the spirits But the impression made upon him 
of the victims and the murderers, by the scene was so strong, that it 
Doubtless, it avas near this island was a considerable time before he 
that the events took place; but hav- pcr^ctly ream red from the effects of 
ing lost our compass, we can only it. declared that he knew the 
guess at it; anti the appearance features of the figures as well as he 
which was seen by Jenkins last nigi.t, knew any wte livihg. He became 
bears relation to the events I have extremely uneasy, as did the rest of 
mentioned." ' us, at our abode on this island, and 

Thffe narrative by no means tended we thought of Main trusting to the 
to quiet our fears, which rose to a boat for our delivtvuncc, when we 


considerable height. After much 
deliberation, it was proposed that we 
should sit up and v, ait in % exp6cta- 
tiop of the unwelcome v^itants, 
which pwqwsal wgs agreed td by 
maby with fear anil trembling, wife 
however, a«scntcr^ that they mignt 


were fortunately taken up by*a v«; . 
scl, and conveyed tq England. -Our 
joy at revisiting our native country 
may be conceived, but hot described ; * 
but, if I ipay judge by my own feel¬ 
ings, non^of us wish again to tempt ■ 
like danger^. 
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TIIE emigrant’s RETURN. 

• 

I turn me to my native home, . 

Where all my warm affections be; 

My country ! wheresoe’er I roam. 

My heart is still with thine and thee. ^ 

Again I view thy vallies green, 

•Thy hills, thy woods, thy prospeetj 
fair; 

And doubly sweet to me the scene, 

Fdr all that I have lov’d are there, 

Wl^cre once my infant footsteps rov’d, 
(My mind unclouded, blest, and free, 

Still happy, loving, and belov’d, • 

At home, at case, at liberty. 

Then all was bright, and all was fair, 
Undimm’d as yet with tears of sorrow ; 

The passing hour was all my carp, 

• I-knew not, thought not of the morrow. 

Heturn’d, J will not wander more 
In foreign climes ’mid stranger mep, 

I've brought my little boat to shore, 

And ne’er will tempt the waves again. 

0 . 


SOSKK T. 

Tiir rose-bud flourish’d in a gentle shade. 
And op’d its bosom to the wooing air, 

And doves, and laughing cupids, nestled 
there; • 

Around it calmly breezes aver play’d. 

And robb’d its pale leave* of the tremu¬ 
lous dew. 

Fanning the green leaves that upon it 
grew, 

And simple music 'mkl the brunches 
made. 

Oft would the amorous nightingale re¬ 
pair 

To woo its loved flow’r, and warble there, 
At midnight when the hum of men was 
staid. 

And the pale moon lumin’d the hcav’ns 
blue, * . 

And silver’d the light clouds that round 
her flew. 

I lov’d that rose-bud, for it seem’d to me 
The dwelling of some spirit born pf 
purity. ©. 


TJIANST.AtlON OF SEJraC.A*S 
Quit vere Rex ? 

It is not wealth, nor rfrhcs great, 

Nor purple Tyrian, rifle of state; 
r&>- ...ilaci; diadem, nor crown, 

^ That mark the monarch from the clown. 

A king alone, in truth, is he, 
aWluwc mind from Vice’s stain is free; 
Who costs from oil 1 his nobler soul 
The bonds which meaner minds’controul, , 
vor.. x. Jr 


Whom no ambition lures to glare 
A transient meteor in tWs air• 

To live in shouts his little day, 

By turns the people’s dupe and prey ; 

Who envies not the gold that shines 
In rich Hesperia’s boundless mines; 

Or where, the boast of other texdlSJ 
The Tagus rolls her yellow sane ■>; 

Or all the fields of golden grains 
That wave in Lybia’s fertile plains; 
Whom e’en with lightning’s gleam ob¬ 
lique 

The thunderer will not dare to strike ; 
•Who fears Apt all the winds that rave 
Along the Adriatic wave; 

Who views the stormy firmament, 

With cheek unblanch’d, and heart un¬ 
bent— 

Who safely lifted up on high, 

Sees earth as if beneath him lie; 

And meets the fate he cannot shun, 

With joy, as if his task was done.— 

Let kings to battle hasten far, 

Who drive the Dacian host to war, 

Who rule the realms, which wide sur¬ 
round 

The sea, which strews with gems the 
ground— 

The sea, along whose redd’ning breast 
Float gales from Araby the blest— 

Or who the Armenian confines sway, 
Where Caspian hills access display ; 

('r who the frozen waters tread, 

\V?iere Danube’s icy ocean’s spread; 

®r where the Seres till the ground, 

The Seres by their fleece renown’d 
Let these, for kingdoms, thousands kill, 
’Tis virtue makes the monarch still.— 

A kingdom can her power bestow, 

Which asks not falchion, steed, or bow— 
Which asks not Farthian spear or lance. 

Or engines which, like towers, advance,— 
Which solely asks and but requires, 

A mind exempt from low desires, 

Or fear,—and he who thus is blest, 

Mav find this kingdom in his breast. 

Let others seek the glitt’ring court, 

Where high ambition’s votaries sport 
Be mine —the case and downy rest, 

Whicfi soothe the quiet country’s guest; 
The humble rodf, the lowly shed. 

Where trees around their foliage spread; 
Where no disdainful Roman eye 
May break upon my privacy. 

So when my days at length axe past, 
Unglooin’d and cloudless to the last, 

I may, beneath my darling shades, 

Expire, os day-light softly fades; 

My only monuments the trees— 

My onbjr dirge the mountain breeze— 

Such l»e my Jpt! For death will 'all 
On him mqpt dire, who, known to all. 

Is found, when comes^he mortaldgqyr, * 
' To^pR he has himself to know. 
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PHKENOI.OGOS IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. 

t • 

For touch and harmony arise between 

Corporeal substances and things unseen. Garift. 

My .theme? is courtship ; maids and widows read ; * 

t If reading pain you, lend a listening ear; 

I^heilence sit, and let the muse proceed, 

I know the subject to your hearts is dear; 

But love, like fashion, has a changing creed. 

And you of novelties may chance to hear: 

This is a lcam’d and philosophic age. 

And Science spreads to all, her broad, exhaustless page. 

In days of yore. Love was a Wayward child— 

A thoughtless, giddy, fond, romantic boy; 

A glowing cheek, a lip that softly smil’d. 

Shot through his frame a wild, delirious joy ; 

His eyes of sleep, his heart of peace beguil'd;— 

The world was nought without his darling toy; 

But, metamorphos’d, oft, by Time and Care, 

The blush, the smile had fled, he knew not how nor where. 

That age is past; Love clanks his golden chain, 

And there is fascination in the sound ; 

An ample dowry, or a wide domain. 

Can wing the shaft wliicli seldom fails to wound ; 

Prince, peer, and peasant, haste to Hymen’s fane. 

To have their feet in golden fetters bound; 

Deeds, contracts, parchments, close the legal sale ; 

The bride goes with the rest, a make-weight in the scale. 

But they who seek for puredomestic bless r 
Must Truth and Reason <n the search crfiplqy ; 

It dwells not in the raptur’d, .melting kiss. 

Nor in the blandishments of wanton joy ; 

In Pleasure’s path they may the object miss. 

Or feeand, yet time will soon the spell destroy ; 

There is a charm in Hymen's hallow d fire, 

Which Prudence still must fan—Minerva must inspire. 

To cherish love, and check domestic strife. 

Some, patient, plod o’er Greek and Roman lore ; 

And how to chbose that heavenly gift—a Wife, 

Some on Defoe’s Religious Courtship pore. 

Some the Economy of Human Life f 

And others counsel take from Hannah More ; 

All these exploded, by the sons of science, 

'They «n a tinner basis hjiild their sure reliance. 

•» 

Phrenologos had* por’d on many a*pagc ; 

From classic lore, with patience, skit >m’d the cream , 

At college, listen'd to his tutors sage, «. 

Expounding metaphysics' mazy theme * 

Read authors sanction’d by the dust of age. 

And those who in the wilds of fancy dream ^ 

With Bacon, Berkeley, Malebranche, Locke, am^oylc. 

Pass’d many a pleasing day, and wasted midnight oil. ^ <;i 

He left the college witlj a teeming brain ; 

Opposing schemes and systems there were blended ; 

Free-will and fate link’d in a circling chain ; * 

f : m.. ' Matter fmd spirit on a point suspended: ' 

Nought cpuld tile ardour of his mind restrain. 

Where truth and falsehood, right and ^rong contended : 
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It was a store-house fill'd In gay profusion, • 

Where gold and gilded toys were mingled in confusion. 

At last, he felt that study spoil’d his rest; « 

* His mind had lost its fine»elastic spring; 

Thus, mountain eagles'slun|ber in their nest;— .. 

They cannot always soar pn towering wing; 

Somewhat he wanted to be truly bless'd ; 

A kind companion would be just the thing. 

To share his joys, and soothe the cares of life ; 

But where can such be found ?—Why, only in a Wife. 

This made Plircnologos reflects “ I'll padse," 

Said he, r ‘ and act with due deliberation ; 

Though this is one of Nature's constant law^, • 

I’ll not proceed with blind precipitation ; 

I know effect must ever follow cause ; 

The pro and con require consideration ; 

I now ain free, but, coupled with a mate. 

My future bless or woe must then be fix'd as fate. 

“ Should I, or rashly, or*mistaken, bind 
Myself to one with cold phlegmatic soul. 

Of vulgar nature and ignoble mind, 

( )r blind and grovelling as the sordid mole, 

Or haply, one to pleasure’s paths inclin’d. 

Who never knew her passions to control. 

Or tongue untiring, like a pendulum wagging, 

'Phis were to rivet gyves—through life my fetters dragging. 

“ Man’s is a mongrel, mean, degen'rate race ; 

Turks, Tar tarsi Scandinavians* Germans, Jews; 

Yet wo can sdfek, with most unwearied chase. 

Blood-mares, Merino rams, and Southdown ewes ! 

It must be deem’d Philosophy’s disgrace. 

That she so long has circumscrib'd her views ; 

To quadrupeds improvement is confin’d— 

No care bestow'd on man—lie retrogrades behind. 

“ Circassian bloom, the graceful forms of Greece, 

Would charm and wake the heaviest eye from sleep ; 

For mental models, Portia and Lucrece * 

Might still he found ;—but, ah 1 it makes me weep— 

The lair neglected for atgreasy fleece— • - 

A woman’s mind less priz'd than Spanish sheep! 

Man weds a wife—less careful of the source 

And stock from whence she sprung v than of his fav’rite horse 1 

“ We see the sportsman’s liound and setting dog 
Are never cross’d with mongre 1 village cur ] 

A dunghill* cock was never yet in vogue 

For speckled feathers, crest, or length of spur; 

The fanner who would rear a long legg’d hog. 

Would on Jjis judgment justly cast a slur. 

And henc^'tis plain, the most ignoble brute 
May be improv’d by care, or sunk in disrepute. 

* “ Nay, more—in every farmer's field, we read,' 
flow prone to retrograde is madam NafUre ; 

Jloflr plant and flower degenerate with speed, t 

llow fruits grow'small, and trees of stunted staftire; 

< hits less prolific, tiV we change the seed; • 

Potatoes, sometimes, lose their form and feature ; 
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Till we by change, graff, and innodulation. 

From well-selected stocks produce a renovation. 

“ Though chance the human brceil may often cross. 

It Yie’er is tried by philosophiciskill; 

ore is often mix’d with sordid drdss, 

U/spume and scum, which m^ce it baser still : 

The epicure, tied to the glutton gross ; 

The stagnant lake mix'd with the ice-bound rill; 

The boasting bully weds the shrill-tongu’d shrew; 

When matches thus are made—what monsters must ensue! 

“ I’d have a law, forbidding fools to mingle; 

Wherever Nature has her work disgrac'd, 

IIump-back’d and bandy-legg’d should all live single , 

The dolt and dwarf from Hymen’s temple chas’d ; 

Hut discords make a most harmonious jingle 
When fitly join'd—in proper order plac'd; 

Hence might lie mix'd the brown and fair complexion. 

The meek and fiery mind, until we reach’d perfection. 

*• Metliinks, for man, it were a glorious scheme 
To mend the breed, and renovate the race; 

From ev’ry taint to purge life’s purple stream. 

And deck the form with each external grace. 

Till love and truth in ev’ry eye should beam. 

And beauty bloom on ev’ry human face ; 

O blest emprize! all folly hence to banish ! 

And, in the age to come, deformity would vanish. 

“ The iron age of Ignorance is past; 

The morn of Science smiles upon our clime; 

Her happy golden age will come at last, ' 

In noontide blaze, surcharg'd with light sublime ! 

Perfection’s era is approaching fast; 

She speeds her flight swift on the wings of time ; 

Why was I born a century too soon P 
O were my life prolong'd, to hail that sun-bright noon ? 

“ Vain wish ! and I to marriage feel inclin'd ; 

’Tis sanction'd both by reason and theology ; 

Yet I would fondly trace the fair one’s mind ; 

But where’s the key ? nor Logic nor Astrology 
Can teach the skill—ah ! why to science blind ? 

And why forget Gall, Spin-zheim, and Phrenology ? 

Though I’ve the study foolishly neglected, 

’Tis just the thing I wish,, and cv'ry where respected. 

t 

“ Divines and sages have bewilder'^ been ; 

How vain each visionary, mystic nofc..>n! 

To me 'tis plain that mind's a mere machine; 

The brain the main-spring that impels the motion ; 

And skulls are just like barrel-organs seen. 

Some tun’d to love, and others to devotion; i_ 

In some such flats and sharps discordant mingling;* 

Wc find no music there—all unharmonious jingling !” 1 

lie nightly on‘the novcl*system ponder'd. 

Fond, yet afraid, his occiput to handle ; 

Deep lost in though t, ‘he, in us’d, admir’d, and wonder’d ; 

*• .’’Tie docfc’ine seem’d a new invented candle 
To search die brain ;—he finger'd, felt, afrd blunder'd ; 

But on the doctrine that could 1 bring no Yumdal ; 
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For in a proverb, long confirm’d the fact is, • 

Though theory be good, perfection springs from practice. 

With Spurzhcim’s nomenclature on the table, # 

• He grop’d for bumps in Tom the shoe-boy's crown ; / 
And next he sent for Francis from the stable; 

And then the cook her gieasy head laid down, ’ 
lie deem’d himself a scholar apt and able. 

When thumbing past her locks of matted brown ; 

Young, blushing Susan, too, must feel his fingers. 

And, somewhere near her neck, he, paddling, iondly lingers. 

On Sunday, in the sacred house of prayer* 

Unseen the parson—and bnheard his lecture; 

The field before him was both rich and rara, 

In various forms of Nature’s architecture. 

On which his eyes would most intensely stare. 

His mind indulgipg many a bold conjecture; 

And, station’d still at bottom of his pew, 

A passing sea of heads came under his review. 

• 

lie sigh'd with craving,* restless, keen anxiety. 

To hail the day when Lords of Session meet; 

No spot could offer such a rich variety ; 

His fancy kindled at the banquet sweet. 

When clients, lawyers, men of notoriety. 

Would to his eyes afford a glorious treat; 

It came—he went—his heart with transport big; 

But found he had forgot that ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' wears a wig. 

Whene’er he mingled with the young and fair. 

In fancy’s airy track condemn'd to tread. 

His eyes wefe foil’d to aid conjecture there; 

For o’er their eraniums fashion's masks were spread. 

And bonnets, caps, bandeaus, and plaited hair. 

Forbade inspection of a lady's head; 

Ilis boasted science here essay'd in vain, * 

To trace the mazy wilds of woman's teeming brain. 

But still, resolv’d each obstacle to master. 

And ev’ry cranny of the head explore ; 

Hi* purchas’d skulls and casts in Baris plaster. 

Of those wlio figur’d in the days of yore ; 

But found his progresf stopp'd—for, dire disaster! 

He had exhausted all Edina’s store; 

Then off to London quick our hero scampers— 

Returns with fresh supply, in bo.%es, tubs, and hampers. 

» 

And now was fitted up a light saloon. 

Where busts, contrasted, rang’d in order stood; 

The sagtf was plac’d beside the droll buffoon, 

The harden u ■wicked near the gentle good: 

’Twas here Phrenology, in dazzling noon. 

Spread tor repast of rare and luscious food ; 
flic riclw^t picture-gallery in the nation. 

Could not such contrast shew—such field for contemplation. 

’Twould' tire the reader, and exhaust his time, 

W ere we to try the wond'rous nomeitelaturc ; 

For here were heroes of each age ajidfclime. 

To shew the sportive freaks of madam Nature 
“ The moping idJbt” and the sage sublime, * 

Laponia’s dwjflrf and Pat&gouian stature. 
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At Hom<jr’s elbow carping Zoilus stood. 

And chaste Penelope in Helen's neighbourhood. 

Here he who “ gave his little senate law,” 

Still look cl with scorn on haughty Ctcsar’s pride; 
tfmtt Cleopatra stood an Indian ®uaw'; 

AiVl Howard smil’d serene by IV ero's side. 

Next Shakespeare was a broad-toed Esquimaux ; 

(«rim Betty Laing on broom-stick seem’d to ride. 

King James beheld her with affrighted glance, 

While Newton's piercing eye explor'd the vast expanse. 

.John Knox still frown’d on Sofia's beauteous Queen— 

Hut we must hasten from a forfner age?, „ 

To note a few that grac’d this classic scene. 

Whose later names are found in hist’ry's page:— 

Wilkes, with his squinting, laughter-loving mien, 

And Johnson, fir’d with virtue’s noble cage ; 

Voltaire and Whitefield ; Pitt and Fox were there; 

'Hius rabbits, fat and lean, are coupled for a pair. 

With Washington was coupled Ferdinand ; 

And Louis 6tood on Bonaparte’s right; 

The Autocrate with Franklin took his stand ; 

'There Cobbet frown’d, a sad, dejected wight; 

While Southey, station’d on his dexter hand. 

Still seem’d to sing, “ Whatever is, is right.” 

A wond’rous pair stood next, Byron and Maturin— 

And, what was stranger still, mild Wordsworth stood between ! 


But o’er the motcly group we'll- draw a veil ; - 

For brevity is still the musq’s aim; 

Vour patience, reader, and my rhymes would fail. 

Ere I could register each sounding name 
That there had place: suffice to say, the scale 
Extended o’er the ample roll of fame; 

Embracing hero, poet, sage, and braggart, 

“ From Macedonia’s madman” down to David Ilaggart! 


In this Lyceum, patient as a clerk, 

Who tries some ancient record to explore. 

Our hero, studious, daily made remark. 

Till perfect grown in l’hrenologic lore ; 

Ile’d tell their nances and natures in tl*; dark. 

So oft each head-piece had been handled o’er; 

“ And uow,” i aid he, “ I’ve bad a pleasant trouble ; 
But wliep 1 chuse my bride ; I’ll be rewarded double I 

“ I’m glad I was not that romantic tbol. 

To fix myself in matrimonial trap, 

Till I had been at Spurzheiin’s magic school. 

Which lays the mind expanded like a map. 

In courtship this shall be my golden rule, 

‘ To know the lady—feel below her cap!’ 

Her skull submitted to my keen inspection, v 
I’ll chuse, pf Nature’s works, the nearest to perfection. 


“ But ladies are a coy, capricious sex, 

And some, fiistidioipf, lidply may refuse 
Ho low to bend their snqw-white, beauteous necks, 
Volvic I thp casket of tkeir minds peruse ; 

Now, this would all my prudent plans perphw. 

My projects mar—eclipse my brightest vic\rs 
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Hut why despond before I make the trial ? 

’Tis time enough to pausd when I have met denial.”# 

To put the science in immediate action, 

Phrenologos no longer would delay ; $ 

Amanda was the object of attraction. 

On wings of love to'her he bent his way ; 

In terms respectful then py>pos’d his paction, 

Impatient to begin his grand survey; 

Ainanda, though she deem’d her lover frantic, 

Would follow out his whim, so solemnly romantic. 

There was a witching twinkle in her eye ; 

Her dewy lip was ruddy, sqft, and plump ; 

Her cheek was dimpled, forehead fair and high— 

These made our hero’s heart with rapture jump; 

And now his tingling fingers fondly ply. 

In restless search, to find a fav’rite bump; 

Hut she had something in her skull bewitching. 

Which made his fingers dance as with Galvanic twitchin 

The first he felt was right behind her crown, 

It was the largest he had e’er beheld. 

And rose his buoyant hopes in doubt to drown ; 

Hut anxious still to have his fears dispell’d ; 

Behind her car his hand slid gently down. 

And there another vile intruder swell’d. 

Above the centre of her slender neck ; 

And long he search’d in vain to find a counter check. 

He, speechless, gaz’d upon the beauteous fair ; 

The fire of Jove was sparkling in her eye, 

His fingers stray’d amidst her auburn hair, 

I Icr cheek was glowing like the morning sky ; 

Love whisper’d, “ Stay—’tis bless to banquet there !” 

Phrenology cried, “ Ilun—temptation fly !” 

The strife was long—a well-contested field; 

But Science overcame—and Love was forc’d to yield. 

lie press’d her hand, and took a tender leave— 

His wishes cross’d, His airy hopes o’erthrown ; 

And cried, “ O Spurzheim, what a blest reprieve 
From one who lives but for herself alone ! 

1 ne’er shall wilfully myself deceive '* 

With one so fair—so much to pleasure prone ; 

Amanda will, if there be truth in science, • 

Set Matron modesty, and Malthus at defiance !” 

Thus have we seen our hero’s hope defeated ; „ 

But he is rich and yoiyig—the world is wide; » 

And, like a war-horse, for the battle heated, 

He’s on the field, with Spurzheim for his guide ; 

With time alul mtiencc, trials oft repeated. 

We still mayTiope he’ll find a gentle bride; 

Such skill and prudence cannot search in vain:— 

Should Loyf propitious smile, the muse may sing again. 
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ON CASTLE-BUILDING. 

r 

I belong to a class of architects, 
whose productions, I am sorry to say, 
are looked upon bjtthe public in ge¬ 
neral with rather an unfavourable 
eye. true, they have nothing 

to say against us, either on the score 
of beauty, or rapidity of execution; 
but there is one weak side, on which 
they have discovered that we are 
penetrable stuftj and against which, 
sundry biting sarcasms, arpl potent 
conclusions, have been directed by the 
ultra-reasonable part of mankind. In 
short, they have discovered that we 
do not build for posterity ; and the 
want of stability in our edifices forms 
a standing joke against us. A pun¬ 
ning acquaintance of mine annoys 
me regularly with certain venerable 
jokes on my extensive property in 
the Isle of Sky, the county of Ayr, 
and Terra Incognita, which, if age 
and long acquaintance ought to com¬ 
mand respect, have the best claim 
in the world to that privilege. Ano¬ 
ther kindly insinuates something 
about the foolish man who built his 
house upon the sand. And I have 
more than once been cut short in 
pursuing the thread of some splendid < 
speculation, by the polite enquiry 
■which Leo addressed to Ariosto, when 
he presented him with a copy of the 
Orlando Furioso: “ Where, in the 
name of wonder, 1 had collected such 
a parcel of nonsense, and what pos¬ 
sible purpose it could serve?” This, 

I confess, is one of those questions 
which are a great deal more easily 
asked than answered. Ifi such cases, 
the urgumentum cx rrumend is the 
only one which is considered of any v 
weight; and unless yuu can reduce 
your theory to its \ulue in specie, 
you may as well give up the poirst 
at once. Unfortunately,, however, 

I feel myself barred, jtersonali ob¬ 
jection*, as the lawyers say, from 
the use of this argument; for though 
1 consider myself as quite an intel¬ 
lectual Palladio, and have built, in 
my time, palaces as splendid as the 
fablfcd edifices of Aladdin or Kubla- 
khan, or Alcina and Armida, I am 
sorry to say that they have vanish¬ 
ed with as much celerity aa they 
arose, and the place where • they 
weriT knows, -now knows them ho 
more* They have .disappeared be¬ 


fore the strong light of reality, like 
the'Czar’s famous palace of ice, at 
the first splendour of a Russian sum¬ 
mer. Of course, they have been 
about as productive, in a pecuniary 
pilint of view, as a . Frenchman’s 
Cmteau in Gascony. My income^. 
wl.ich was never very large, grows 
“ small by degrees, and beautifully 
less,” and I begin to think 1 shill 
soon find myself in the situation v «^f 
honest Faulconbridge, “ lord of m 
^presence, but no land beside.” 
still, however, cling to my favourite 
pursuits, with the fond ness and the 
obstinacy of an alchymist. Happi¬ 
ness is the philosopher’s stone wi.Hi 
I seek; tand if, from the objects 
that are scattered around me, I can 
elaborate, in the crucible of tire mind, 
a fairer world, and more delightful 
visions, I shall not think that the 
process by which these effects have 
been produced has been in vain, or 
that my toils have evaporated infinnu. 
When, by indulging in the conteni- 
plation of an imaginary world, 1 find 
I can lighten the crosses, or soothe 
the disappointments, of this, and 
even reap a present pleasure from 
the prospect of one that is future 
and contingent, I cannot regret the 
•hours which I have thus spent, or say 
with Titus, I have lost a day.” 
Happiness is still the same, whether 
it is gained in the actual or ideal 
possession of the object of our wishes: 
whether wc are ourselves carried 
down by the tempestuous current 
of the world, or only image forth, 
in the silence and calmness of the 
study, the windings of our course, 
and the*pleasures of the voyage. 

“ Happy the man, and happy he alone. 
He who can call to-day his own— 

He who, secure within himself, can say. 
To-morrow do thy worst, for I have liv’d 
to-day. 

Be fttir or ..>ul, or rain or shine, 

The joys I have posSessU, in spite of fate, 
arc mine: 

Not Jove himself upon the past hath 
pow’r, v 

For what hath been f^"llt- been, and I 
have hail my hour.” 

Such is the happiness of the castle- 
builder ; he snatches a pleasure from 
the passing hour, and “ scores if up, 
as clearly won,” from the dominion 
of care, anxiety, or listlcssniss. 
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Hrrty used to say, that his idea of 
Taradise consisted in lying on a couch 
and reading new novels. 1 should 
.rather say, it consisted in indulging, 
without Restraint, in mental creation, 
in that delightful feeling with which,| 
in <the duskiness of twilight, the cas-J 
tie-builder seats himself, by the fire" 
“ while dying embers, through the 
roon^ teach light to counterfeit ii 
glojfin," calling up spirits from thel 
va/ty deep of his imagination, and' 
revelling in a world of bright thoughts 
and irregular fancies. First, he fixes 
his eyes on the fire and shapes out 
a thousand forms and images in 
its fiery depths—towns, and castles, 
aud rocks—gigantic heads, gfinning 
faces, and figures uniting more in¬ 
congruities than the monster which 
Horace conjures up in his Epistle to 
flic Pisos. This, however, is hut 
the overture to the piece—the pro¬ 
logue to the intellectual drama. The 
mind soon requires no assistance 
from any thing material, and asks 
no Jirc but the warmth of kindling 
fancy, like the veteran castle-builder 
in Horace. 

“ Qui sc crcdubat iniros adders tragoedos. 

In ‘cacao hetus scssor jilausorque theatre.” 

As the attention soon becomes com¬ 
pletely occupied with the fantastic 
tricks “ which are performing on 
the theatre of the imagination, it 
becomes absorbed in itself, and sees 
but with the mind’s eye.” It does 
not even deign to recognize the 
existence of the chair on which its 
corporeal accompaniment is seated, 
nor of the fire which imparts to it 
its kindly and comfortable warmth, 
till the opening of the door, the en¬ 
trance of some friend who might 
have chosen a fitter time, or the 
“ daily-tea is ready,” recalls the 
dreamer, like another Alnascliar,from 
his high estate on the woolsack, or 
the treasury benches, to jjjse level of 
sober reality; and sweeps from his 
sight the fabric which his fancy had 
roared, with all its gUttcring and al¬ 
luring accompanihvnits. 

i * * 

“ No inuro appur nc torre in alcun Into, 

Cm tie se m;ii vast cl nfm vi fosse stato.” 

As I have a high reverence for the 
character of the true castle-builder, 

1 think it necessary to exclude from 
this definition certain wrnj/ny people* 

voi. x. 


budding 4[ 

whose sole pretensions *io the title 
consist in dozing over* the fire after 
dinner, and assuming a portentous 
gravity of countenance, but who oc¬ 
casionally have the good fortune to 
be mistaken for very imaginative per¬ 
sonages; just as a dull fellow -ome- 
times passes in company for a phi¬ 
losopher, by having wisdom enough 
to hold his tongue. Vou would im¬ 
agine these people lapt in Elysium, 
while they are only contemplating a 
Register stoVe, or counting the brass 
nails upon an arm-chair. They put 
one in ruind 6f Sterne’s description 
of Ur Slop’s appearance when he was 
confounded by an unexpected detour 
of mv Uncle Toby. “ They look 
up, then down, then east, east and 
by south, and so on, coasting it along 
the plinth of the wainscoat, till they 
have got to the opposite point of the 
compass,” and all the time thinking 
of nothing, either past, present, or to 
come. i$ut the true Castle-builder 
does not fix his eyes upon vacancy, as 
the novelists say: his amusements 
art* of a more lively and energetic na¬ 
ture. He peoples vacancy, and is 
never less alone than when alone. 
He sits supreme ruler of a world of 
infinite and beautiful images, and 
can look ennui in the face with that 
independent air, which says, “ Do 
your worst—I defy you—I have that 
within which passctlf the outward 
show, to which others look for amuse¬ 
ment or consolation.” 

There are two ways in which we 
may enjoy this luxury; we may either 
suffer the current of our thoughts to 
glide on absolutely uncontrolled, de¬ 
manding no ijirthcr principle of con¬ 
nection among our ideas than tile al¬ 
most imperceptible link by which one 
ideajnust introduce another; or we 
mayexercise over thenA gentle sway, 
sufficient to prevent them from run¬ 
ning completely wild, yet leave un¬ 
checked the case and freedom of their 
flow. The first is the irregular or Ara¬ 
besque style of intellectual architec¬ 
ture; the other is the regular or clas¬ 
sical style of castle-building. .The 
latter has generally srff for its object. 
It is the picture of our future hopes 
and fArs—the mirror in which, like 
tiie fabled glasses of romance, we 
endeatour to read^futurity.* 5 Thcr* 
we image forth dangers escaped* dif¬ 
ficulties overcome ify successful ex- 
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crtiou, and energy unsubdued—iho 
clouds which 'overhung and darken 
the morning of life, rolling ofi'as the 
day advances, apd nothing interfe¬ 
ring to hlight the tender leaves of 
hope aa they expand. The fabric of 
futurenappinesb* rises like the walls 
of Thebes, at the sound of the lyre 
of Amphicn. The student foresees 
the midnight vigils and laborious 
days of study, repaid by lame and 
distinction, and lctt< red ease. The 
warrior looks forward, through tlu# 
smoke and dust of battles, to the 
peaceful and honoured repose, which 
shall close the tumultuous course of 
his existence, and compensate him 
for dangers, privations, and toils. 
The lover dreams, that for him , at 
least, the course of true love shall run 
smooth. The Edit&r of a Maga¬ 
zine (1 speak it with reverence) sees 
liis miscellany increasing in spirit 
and circulation, and the other more 
opaque bodies, which perform their 
monthly revolutions in the literary 
hemisphere, shorn of their beams, 
and “ paling their ineffectual fires” 
before its superior lustre. The pa¬ 
rent transfers to his children the 
golden visions which lie once in¬ 
dulged in for himself; and frees them 
eminent and respected, treading ii\ 
his footsteps, and gilding the even¬ 
ing of his age witii the sunshine 
of their talents and virtues. It is 
the proud boast, too, of these vi¬ 
sions, that no uneasy passions ever 
intrude to disturb the harmony and 
warmth of their colouring. Virtue 
seems to breathe ove* them a pecu¬ 
liar influence. We look forward, 
indeed, to fair hope's and brilliant, 
prospects, as the reward of our la¬ 
bours ; but we a.-pire to the prize 
nobly and liopestly, by enterprise and 
perseverance.. We think not of gain¬ 
ing it by mean and treacherous arts, 
by base adulation, or the hypocriti¬ 
cal assumption of virtues which we 
do not possess. Here, for the time, 
pven the coward is brave, the knave 
honest, and the miser generous, flow 
favourable, then, to the best interests 
of virtue, nnest the cherishing of 
these creations of the fancy he ! how 
likely to banish from the mind the 
darker and more malignant passions, 
^Jjd to r» Mace them with noble en.o- 
tinsrand domestic and b. ntvo] cut 
affections! • 


Comb; i;i inrnivm, posset qui ignoseern 
servis,” 

t 

is the trait by which Horace de~, 
scribes the castle-builder of Argos ; 

I 'mil every one must sec that it is 
'bunded on a deep knowledge of hu¬ 
man nature. 

Toots are notorious castle-build¬ 
ers. One of our modern eHlics 
nvonhl indeed try to pcrsuadeV us 
’that all the world is poetry, and j.tii 
the men and women merely poets. 
Tin's, liowetup is 'other dr tn\o — 
it i» proving too mini. • or, what 
conies to the same thine,—ughing; 
for, were we to adopt surli an , pi¬ 
nion, *e should find, that instead 
of having advanced a single step 
in ascertaining the distinctive qua¬ 
lities of poetry, we had only been 
unnecessarily loading it with extra¬ 
neous accompaniments, and involv¬ 
ing in additional darkness what was 
before sufficiently obscure. Had his 
assertion been more limiud—had he- 
said, that all the creations of the fanee 
wore poetry. and all who possessed 
the power of calling up and ex¬ 
hibiting sud,’ images to the mental 
eye, poets, he would have been 
nearer the poiftt. For in what does; 
the inanition of the poet differ from 
that of the eastle-lmikler? In no¬ 
thing, certainly, llotli conjure up a 
world of their own, and give colour 
and hotly to vague and obscure con¬ 
ceptions. In what, then, is the one 
superior to the other ? Only in this, 
that, while in the one these visions 
flit over the mind, and are as if they 
had never been, tlv other possess*.:; 
the power of embodying and arrest¬ 
ing the beautiful and endless imag: s 
which are presented by this mental 
kaleidoscope; that the pleasure cn- 
iqycd by the castle-builder is solitary, 
md expires with himself, whe-i-cas 
that oi the poet is social and commu¬ 
nicable; t^jat wliilt the former cannot 
recall, even to himself, the picture--, 
which delighted his imagination, tin- 
latter fixes thnn with the unfading 
colours of langu%e and versificatii n. 
and hangs them up for IWF’i'oli.;.* 
delight of all wljo have feeling r. ;d 
taste enough to appreciate tlu ii !,can- 
ties. fie, therefore, who possesses 
the power of giving older, gf.ire, en.! 
ronsisttney, to tlie ci rations ot hi' 
mind, vSj'if tun in h'd-gence ' i ini' - - 
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fir tune, can surround himself with 
• :!ie‘*‘-poinp and circumstance” of an 
liu’xhanxriljle fancy, possesses in 
, himself inf the elements of poetry, 
anil requires only the operation of 
circumstances to develop his power, 
aad of patient attention to overcoir 
■ ho mechanical difficulties to wlsic] 
even the divine nature of poesy 
subjected. But omitting these mo; 
ao.ive exert ; ons of the mental power.., 
\rnic4i may perhaps be considered a* 
rather ov: rslepping the province of 
castle-building, 1 might produce a 
very formidable array of distinguish- 
t d names, votaries of the art even un¬ 
der its more humble aspect. Indeed, 
the only difficulty J experience in 
citing examples, is that of selection. 
Bcrni, Thomson, and Cowper, afford, 
perhaps, thoinost striking illustrations 
of this propensity among poets. The 
first seems to have been thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the “Jar 
ffiep/e,” in reganl to all bodily exer¬ 
tion, and to ha\e placed his whole 
delight in the cultivation of a fancy 
naturally fertile and vgmeus. He 
tells us, in a description which breathes 
the very spirit of castle-building, 
that lie knew no . mvsement more 
delightful, than to lib for hours to¬ 
gether, watching every streak and 
stain on the too of his bed, blending 
them in stiange combinations, and 
losing himself in a maze of ■wild ima¬ 
ginations. This was (t calm con¬ 
templation and poetic case" with a 
vengeance!—Thomson, whose aver¬ 
sion to active exertion cxeeedid even 
Jkrni's, was an inveterate castle- 
builder. llis whole life, like tile 
scenes he describes, was the* beau 
ideal of calmness and repose. 


“ A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was; 
Of dreams that wave before the half-bluit 
eye, * 

And of gay castles in the clouds, that pas.s 
For ever flushing round a summer sky.” 

He is, indeed, the poo/of the art, 
and seems to have consecrated his 
exquisite poem, the Castle of Indo¬ 
lence, to the rccnjicctioii of those 
pleasures of the iiflagination in which 
Vie used so frequently and so fervent¬ 
ly to indulge. Hear how complete¬ 
ly ron amort: ,lli* amiable Cowper 
enters on a 1 defence of castle-building: 
, ‘M.nngli jo, wholmasl join - more mer¬ 
curial powers, a 

That nom felt a r toper, kimv no pausd, 


'(or need one. I am conscious, and confess, 
’carles.., a soul that does not aluaj s tliink. 
Ale oft has fancy, ludicrous and wild, 

FI air’d with a wakiUg dream of hor..,es, 
tow-’rs. 

Trees, churches, and strange vi^tges, ex¬ 
pressed j ' 

Iti the red cinders, while, w ith pormg eye, 
I gaz’d, myself creating what I saw. 

J am blit too hippy to take shelter 
under the wing of this celebrated 
trio, and to say, as Cicero did on a 
1 subject ol* far higher importance, 
Qoot! si in hoc erro, libnitrr erro, 
ver mihi hunr rrroretn, quo tldccior, 
thun t'ii'o, cjctorquuri volo.’ > M. 


LETTS’.! FROM I’OT.Y I’m Ht’S O'CAJtY, 
S. !1. L. S. 1 X'OLOSINlr MJG.K CA- 
XOlt.1, TO*TIIE EDITOR or T1IK 
l.m.X DL'lifi It MAGAZINE. 

DEAR SIR, 

M y relation, and your correspon¬ 
dent 0 (being himself prevented by 
illness), desires mo to transmit to you 
the inclosed, I hope they will not 
arrive too late for the next Num¬ 
ber. They would have been sent off 
Jpst night, but I was engaged at u 
literary society, which lias been es¬ 
tablished in our village, and of which 
X have the honour to be secretary. 
The members are, 1 assure you, pos¬ 
sessed of considerable talents. Mr 
Thomas Lean, deputy secretary, has 
composed several tragedies, and like¬ 
wise written divers epics. Mr Scrip 
has penned a most a dec ting elegy 
on a tailor, vito was killed by fall¬ 
ing on his own bodkin. The presi¬ 
dent, 1 assure you, (but this is a sc- 
etet,) had a* hand in that excellent 
work, the Milliner's Sure Guide, or 
infallible Band-box. # My nephew 
prefi nds to ridicule these great, and 
to call them shocking unchristian, 
»- lines ; but we must not look to 
rind wisdom in every corner. lie 
makes a joke of us, because one of 
our members, who has 'a predilec¬ 
tion for mcvtaplisies, is the son of a 
well-digger!—ignorant animal!— re- 
ritax in puteo ! 1 cannot stay to* write 
any more, but remain, dear Sir, your 

most,obedient servant to command, 

» , 

t rol.YPIIEMf’S C CARY. 

• s.iij.vsq * • 

liramhiyhU', / l/ , t Juif. 1 S‘22. * 

* We profess wc olc at a lov, to uu- 
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The Fithemian. 
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I LEFT my couch to breathe the morning 

r , j 

What time the sun*, among the misty 
clouds. 

Emerging from the ocean in the east. 

Far distant shed some glimmering of 
light, 


Appears in all his splendour, pride, and 
povv’r; ( ' 

And at thy call the slumbering mortal 
starts, ■** 

And, freshen’d by the balmy sleep bf night, 
Ijprth thou allur’sl him to his daily task, 

nd cheer’st him with thy smiles, Au¬ 
rora fair! 

lenceforth may I, at the first glimpse of 

i « 

jw at thy shrine, and grateful homage 


pay: 


\ 


Not strong and clear, but pale and du- # ^ow near anA louder sound the dashing 
bious, 

And soft as ’tie in twilight, (dewy hours!) 

Which homeward.points Ihc swain, and 


shuts the flower. 

Still was that hour, and soon the broad 
flat sand 

Of the wide ocean-shore my steps re¬ 
ceiv’d ; 

And there I wander’d, slowly, by the 
brink 

.Of the advancing waters, and inhal’d 

The pure refreshing breezes. Thu new 
day 

Gather’d fresh strength—the clouds dis- 
l>ers’d, the sun 

Broke through their dusky ranks, in all 
the gay 

And bright refulgent splendour of his 
beauty. 

How fair the face of Nature then appear’d# 

The billows leaping in the glowing beam. 

Sparkled so bright, no mortal eye could * 
hear 

To gaze a moment on them; and the 
vane • 

Of the old village church, whose humble 
spire 


• waves 

Of the advancing tide, and o’er tlvc wide 
Extended surface of the main, the eye 
May see the billows leaping into lih., 

See crowds on crowds innumerable ri :<, 
And sparkling in the breeze that fresh!} 
blows, 

Iloll on their foaming forces to the shore. 

Inch‘after inch cft’acing evcTy track 
The rolling \\ aves gain fast upon the sand; 
And now, well pleas’d, the fishermen I see 
Forth issuing from their low thatch’d cot¬ 
tage. 

To take advantage of the morning tide— 
Each with his net, and toiling with his 
load 

Of wicker baskets: on his back is slung 
llis keg of v. a tip, and his little store 
Of humble food. Needful arc these, I 
wetn, t- 

Although that wcathcr-l'catcn face, that, 
form. 

Shoeless, and hi its threadbare jacket 
blue. 

Rut ill protected from the cold, might 
seem 

To reck hut little the endurance keen 


Just peers above the chain of sandy knolls. 

Which range themselves the bulwarks of of a long ten or twelve hours’ fasting in 

.1 . r l*l.xt.l !»-... I... 

the coast; 

And cottage casements,'like the trem¬ 


bling wave, 

Brighten’d the beam the sun resplendent 
gave. 

O, Morning, faif art thou ! To thee the 
flow’rs • ‘ 

Unfold their dewy leaves ;• the warbling 
birds 

Attune their sweetest lays, and Nature all 

Beams her most pleading smiles: Thou 
hast the youth, 

The beauty, homage, and the strength of 
all. 

At thy approach. the murkyVlouds re¬ 
tire., '** 

And the young sun, ascending in thy train, 


The cold hungry ocean breeze; yet be 
Who placeth confidence in winds and 
seas, 

Tru.'itcUh to wild and wavering element'.. 

Just as the foremost billow, spreading out 
Upon the soft flat sand, lias reach’d Ids 
boat, 

AnA now is feebly rippling round the 
keel, 

Each fishei man has gain’d the beach, and 
all ^ * 

Are busily preparing to embark— 

Placing on board their little stores of food. 
And water-barrels vstow ing so as least 
To incommode tnfcte* small contracted 
barks— <*•-*— ,, 

Their empty creels—disposing of their 
nets * 

In pfiler due—examining their .sails, *■> 


derstand the meaning of these Ominous And oars, and ever and anon, at t^iics 

-iUJ. ...„ IM *i... .i .. 


letters. »Frfrhance thi* one-eyed man will 
favour us with an inleiprctatiori in his 
ncxt^AWi/oc. 


Gazing upon* the sun, the sea, and sky; 
mai 
the 


Anil marJiisg' l 
«i whm, 
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Thereby to judge whether or not the trip A vapoury mist hangs o’er the lake,’ 
•Theyarc about to make will have sue- Thick darkness screen* the woodland 

brake— 

O n these av.Jiilc perchiince they spccu- But now, far in the extern sky, 
late— A milky colour shewsi-forth, fly 

Or village news goes round, or mirthful. The gloomy clouds—now' golden streaks 
. jests, ' Appear, and, lo ! the morning betake— 

Crown’d with the boisterous and thi Tjie sun advances blushing red, 
hearty laugh.— And leaves his watery ocean bed. 

Ready are all; and now the rolling tide Slowly away the darkness stole, 

Is up. The banks arc cover’d, and th< As ignorance leaves the infant soul; 

boats, » But, like the mind when darkness flies. 

Though still aground, seem distant from Vwhen Sol rose higher in the skies, 


the shore. 

The billow’s gather force, and, heaving, 
swing 

Against each other. Now the vessels 
move, 

And now each fisherman hath sHov’d his 
bark 

Further into the deep, and now they all 
Are fairly launch’d, and rock upon t the 
tide— 

The fishermen spring lightly in, raise 
sail 

A nd bear aw ay. —- 

No. V. 

A Fragment. 

* * « * 

Herb, stretch’d upon* the clay-cold 
ground, » 

lie cast his w istful eyes around ; 

The sun still gleam’d on Duncarc’s 
towers, 

On Kldric’s hall, and Bertha’s bowers; 
And yet his last bright golden beam 
Play’d lingering on the placid stream; 
And only was the solemn glade 
Knvclop’d in the ev’ning shade ; 

The solemn glade, where Solitude- 
Sat list’ning to the murmuring flood. 

That pensive o’er the pebbles roll’d. 

Or to the Abbey bell, that toll’d » 

'l’he solemn tune of ev’ning song, 

When heavy paced the monk along, 
Bearing a taper, dim and faint. 

Whose flitting light each carved saint 
Scantly illum’d in his slow march, 

O’er chequer’d floor, ’neath Gothic arch— 

i 

No. VI. 

MorrJ0i.g. 

By r..;; ado breeze, or tempest tom, 
Serene and placid is the morn ; 

The sombre night still bears its sway, 
“lake ignorance ih infancy. 

As midpigbt silent is the hour, 

, When fairies light flit by the -tower. 

No gentle zephy r sweeps the glade, 

■Nor trips the lawn the cotta^ffc maid; 


And shone with full nnd steady light, 

The landscape burst upon the sight. 

Ah! who could wish that beauteous 
scene 

Had veil’d by sombre darkness been ? 
Vhough that impenetrable shade 
Conceal’d the crag, and hid the glade, 
That now in loveliness appears, 

Like beauty when suflWd in tears. 

The vapoury particles convolve, 

And on each blade and leaf devolve: 
There, and upon the flow’ret’s stems. 
Sparkle ten thousand dewy gems. 

When Phoebus’ rays shot up the lawn, 
Never by artist was there drawn 
A sight so fair, or picture seen— 

’Twas burnish’d gold, or velvet green. 

I busies, and drops of pearly dew. 

The tbiiage of the oak and yew, 

That in soft shadow-s on were laid, 

While thorn and bramble border made. 
To this fair carpet stretching wide, 

To lake, and vale, and mountain side, 
The cattle now rise from the mead, 

And on the fiow’ry herbage feed. 

The morn advanced, the peasant haste.-. 
O’er verdant fields, or heathy wastes. 

With mattock, spade, and hedging bill. 
To meet his labour on the hill. 

The shepherd’s flock strays o’er the dale. 
The milkmaid lifts the brimming pail; 
The thresher plies the flail again, 

Afid steeds artf harness’d to the wain ; 
Salutes the car, a mingled sound 
Of joyful notes from all around ; 

Prom every bush, and every spraj'. 

Sweet concert!} hail the cfti’ning day; 

From shepherd’s pipe, that sweetly plays. 
And milkmaid’s voice in humble lays; 
Prom warbling birds and blythosomc 
swain, 

Who cheerful whistles o’er the plain. 

* No. VII. 

• 

The Dawn of Reason. 

FEEiy.E is humnn wisdom’s ray. 

Faintly it gleams in infancy ; 

As yet ndt guilty looks we truce 

In the unconscious ia/ant’s face**-, • 

Discover there no cutting wiie. 

But at its innoceivy smile; 
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Wish that the lace may always wear 
A look so void qf guilt or fear. 

But, ah ! the w ish were ill applied ; 
Infant simplicity will hide 
Graces, as well as fkults conceal; 
Both arc obscur'd' beneath the veil; 
But, IrtChe veil aside be drawn, 

And on thcVml let reason dawn ; 

By that fair sun illum'd we lind 
A heuuteous or deformed mind; 

As it acquires a stronger glow, 
Stronger the faults or beauties show. 


. fONDON PERIODICALS. 

No. I. * 

Sir Richard's Magazine. 

Know ye the land where the gay Ma- 
g;izine 

Contends for dominion with sober Ite- 
view. 

Where monthly and quarterly pamphlets 
arc seen, 

Now stitch’d up in yellow, now pasted 
P' in blue ? 

’Tis the land of the Lamb, 'tis the land 
of the I.cigh, 

’Tis the land of Sir Richard, the land of 
. Cocknee. Byron. 

Or, like Sir Richard, rumbling, rough, 
and fierce— Pope. 

Wk regret to find that we had given 
the inhabitantscf our “Glide Town” 
credit for more* vovc in literary mat¬ 
ters than they really seem to deserve. 
Speaking, the other day, to a friend 
on the important change which has 
recently taken place in the externals 
of the Monthly Magazine, we were 
struck dumb with astonishment to 
find that the man absolutely know- 
nothing about the said Magazine, and 
had never heard that such a publica¬ 
tion was in efsc t —Petrifying igno¬ 
rance !—and, what is worse, we have 
discovered many others* equally im¬ 
mersed in the same Cimmerian dark¬ 
ness ! Not know The Monthly! Not 
know Sir ilicliard! Impossible! lias 
not Ilomer conferred immortality on 
Zoilus ? and can even a dog-fly on 
Newton’s mantle escape observation 
and notoriety ? *Vre not the wonder¬ 
ful writftjgs of the Refutcr of the 
Princijm known to the c^ihlrtm of 
men ?" Is there a pastry-cook in the 
Lmd^&hjj bath not found profit in 
theatre? a inuik-inaktr who hath 
tiolTHniini over ilum ? For shame ! 


y,e reckless children of Edina ! Were 
your cars impervious to melodious 
sounds when Sir Dick wag.-blowing 
his own trumpet ? • 

But our conscience upbraids us for 
|thus unnecessarily delaying the en- 
oyinent of our readers. Let them 
nvparc then (ix«?, tzccc ij-r-, pufiriXatV/ 
'or an intellectual banquet of the 
ugliest order, and for the reception 
pf many valuable morsels of wisdom 
and eloquence. On opening this Ma¬ 
gazine, our optics are first greeted 
with an engraving, quaintly cut in 
wood, and curiously impi <. t ;ed. ’This, 
however, is a matter of compare‘ively 
small moment. Nor will we detain 
our readers by transcribing, for their 
improvement, communications rela¬ 
tive to the African Colonies—accounts 
of musical meetings—methods of pre¬ 
venting yellow fever—or improve¬ 
ments in tile occult and mysterious 
science of extinguishing a candle. 
The German student, however, .de¬ 
serves a word before we turn the leaf, 
and consign it to oblivion. It is 
written with a laudable and honest 
intent of putting an end to the study 
of the German* language in this coun¬ 
try ; and we deem it but fair to men¬ 
tion, that this’ profound article is 
more than enough to alarm a person 
of delicate nerves. The execution 
is, indeed, worthy of the design. 
We cannot stay to taste the honey 
of L’Ape ltaliana; and our tender 
conscience is hurt to he compelled to 
omit Mr John Partridge’s reply to 
Mr Farcy. These, as in duty bound, 
must all give place to an article bear¬ 
ing the magniloquent title of “ The 
Philttiaphy of Contemporary/ Criti¬ 
cism,” and purporting to be a regu¬ 
lar hostile manifesto against a peri¬ 
odical work, which we are sorry to 
oflVnd Sir Dick's well-known modesty 
by naming in the same page with The 
Monthly Magazine —we mean the 
Ldiahurgh^flcnii a*! 

’flic first part of “ Poor Richard's 
Almanack” certifies, that “ Mr Jef¬ 
frey's prose has dl the richness, flow, 
ami elasticity ofmt* finest poetry 
(right for once, Dick !) and thUt the 
“ Doge of Venice” .is a very stupid 
thing, consisting of “ five prosing, 
dialogues, in place of frve acts;” 
and yet—strange to tell !— H pos¬ 
sessing beautii s which render it wor¬ 
thy to bcVound up with Cate and 
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Ireix^! “ Article second,” we are 

assul-ev^, “ is judicious enough and 

we are ^farther instructed by this 
. “ Philosopher,” that “punishments 
are framed with a design to deter the 
innocent, rather than reform the 
guilty !” This, to be sure, is a lit! 
tie beyond the reach of our comprel 
hension. We have been accuston» 
ed to believe, that the laws affordel 
j mated ion, instead of awarding pun\ 
ishment to “ the innocentand than 
one of the grand objects of criminal 
jurisprudence was “ the reform of 
the guilty “a labour of love” that 
has conferred an endearing immorta¬ 
lity on the names of H o ward and Nield, 
and elicited the admiration *and es¬ 
teem of a grateful country for Bonnet, 
Buxton, and Fry. “ Classical educa¬ 
tion" is anathematised as “ a blus¬ 
tering sort of essay," and therefore, 
■we presume, written by some con¬ 
tributor of Sir Richard’s. The edi¬ 
tor, too, is taxed with “ compromis¬ 
ing his former opinions,” and with 
“ not being carciul to preserve con¬ 
sistency in his journal.” What his 
former opinions were, the worthy in¬ 
habitant of Bride Court has prudently 
declined informing us ; and, being 
himself singularly Remarkable lor 
“ consistency” in his own opinions, 
he unquestionably derives a right 
to hold, that all mankind, and Air 
Jeffrey in the number, gravitate na¬ 
turally to the opposite error. 

As might naturally be expected, 
this sage mirror of knighthood shows 
some discretion. lie speaks tenderly 
and humanely of “ capital punish¬ 
ments,” and with a manifest leaning 
to the side of mercy in favour oP those 
useful members of society, the coiners, 
forgers, highwaymen, thieves, and 
pickpockets, “ whose interests,” he 
says, “ are too frequently sacrific'd, 
and their motives calumniated, in the 
cant of religion and aristocracy!” 
“ Mclm.oth the Wandcrcy,” however, 

. puts him in the horrors, and lie 
straightway opens his mouth, which 
is full of curses, anjf stigmatizes An- 
astasius as a “ dd noniacal ruffian 
“ exemplifies the rices of his temper” 
on “ Malthas and Godwin ,” reads 
M the “ Art of War’ with “ loathing 
aful abhorrence tells us he is *not 
a “ cottier, (the reader may search 
Johnson in vain for this word, the 
. meaning of which we do/.ot pretetxl 


even to conjecture) : and fairly 
holds, that we mignt have turned 
Buonapate adriftywithout such a pro¬ 
digal expenditure Jbf powder, shot, 
and steel, at Waterloo.' By this 
time, however, he has wrought him¬ 
self into such a ^rnrsy J orga . i of 
rage, and is so full of “ sound and 
fury,” that he is nearly caught in 
a “ Mantrap and escapes by mira¬ 
cle from the deadly aim of a “Spring- 
.gun;” belching forth, for the infor- 
*mation of all whom it may concern, 
that, in the “ manufacture” of the 
Edinburgh Review, v paste and scis¬ 
sors are the chief implements em¬ 
ployed !” 

But the splendid qualifications of 
this Literary Hercules are chiefiy 
apparent in his able and intelligent 
defence of “ Laureate Hexameters, 
which he very properly holds may 
consist of five as well as of six feet; 
adding, that “ the length of a line is. 
as indeterminate as that of a stanza 
from which, we presume, he means, 
that it may be extended to six fa- - 
thorns if necessary. We, heedless 
mortals! had imagined that the arti¬ 
cle in question displayed great abi¬ 
lity, and uncommon acquaintance 
.with the organization both of Latin 
and English verse, and had set the 
question as to the possibility of intro¬ 
ducing hexameters into English poe¬ 
try completely to res?. We are sorry 
to find that wc have been labouring 
under a delusion. The “ fla«liy” 
Knight has emitted his otacular dic¬ 
tum, that the “ Laureate’s Hexa¬ 
meters arc ipfite defensible," and 
that nothing could have been more 
qpt of plaot than. “ a discussion 
on the fitness of Hexameter mea¬ 
sure to English versification," in a 
review of the “ Vision of Judge¬ 
ment,” written in thal very measure ! 

But Rhadamanthus is armed with 
his scourge, and he is resolved to use 
it on all and sundry ; “ castigatque 
eugitque fatrri.” The review of the 
“ Life of Mr Pit ” he avouches, is 
“ dull and prolix and adds, were 
the “ aristocratical journals to write 
impartially, few would believe them." 
Of course they must write “ par¬ 
tially or, in other words, violate 
truth and honesty, that they may 
he “ believed!” Sjs not this 1 a Ijbel t»n 
the moral and intellectual mind of 
the country? ‘Mr Dick’s not : * ivj 
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of honesfy appear in the paragraph 
that follows, latere the worthy Li- 
teratist labours to prove, that it is not 
criminal to defraud the public credi¬ 
tor, and thdt it would be a highly- 
meritorious act to apply a spunge 
both to principal 4nd interest, and to 
reduce him to beggary, because lib 
had preferred the government secu¬ 
rity to any other. We have also 
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Scarlet, feathers, and lace, 

Glitter’d around the place. / • 
Callous are they ! x 1 

The ball, the play, 

The wanton’s wiles, 1 
Their time beguiles, (excellent, gram¬ 
mar !) % 

Link'd With a harlot, 

1 Clothed in scarlet, 
ijmat think they of the poor man’s woe ? 


a 

conspicuous sample of the knight’s /■ Or their suiiferings deplore, 
‘ i the glaring and wilful /j r 

:__Jv, < 


lpve of truth , in 


misrepresentations, contained in the' , low.” 


Do they feel for the poor, 


• strive to relieve ?—their care 'tis be- 


article we have just been examin¬ 
ing, of a work that has'done more to 
enlighten the great body of the peo¬ 
ple, than the whole mass of periodi-, 
cals put together. 

Now for the poetry. Here is an 
entire new kind of verse. Let Elegy 
whine—let Satire grin’ or bark—let 
Pastoral doze—or let Epigram laugh 
’—I’ll have none o’ them, says Sir 
Dick to himself. To all admirers of 
poetry he has introduced a rara avis 
in terris. We beg pardon of the 
Vicar of New Steaford, or of his 
spirit, but we cannot stay to notice 
the Ode on Man, superfine as it un¬ 
doubtedly is. We must hasten to 
the magnum opus. Now, good readei*. 


Horrible wretches they must be! 
We wish they could sec this Maga¬ 
zine. We are sure even their lieai 
“ callous" as they are, would relent 
at such flint-moving straius. Sir 
Richard will perhaps transmit a copy 
to the Mess. But we fear “ his care 
’tis below.” The writer’s blood boil¬ 
ed within him, and, in the bitter¬ 
ness of his heart, “ he cursed all ty¬ 
rants and vain glory.” Why did ne 
not give us the curse ? It would likve 
been a model of imitation for all fu¬ 
ture cursers and swearers. The his¬ 
tory of this castigated hero must be 
read in the original. It dcplorcth, 
grief, the miseries of the 


in poetic grief, the 

we are about to open the sacred source, 7? u , th who hath left his friends, and 
of sympathetic tears. Listen to “ the his lass beloved, to turn soldier. 

IIera Flogged: “ Return’d, alas! too late repentant, found 

His aged parents in the narrow grave— 
His disobedience blighted all around; 

Ilis love distracted, and himself a slave! 

What wonder, then, that he who Imre 
A feeling hc;irt was stricken to the eorc? 
What wander, that his wretched soul 
Sought comfort from the life-destroying 
bowl ? 


“ I ]>ass’d the hero’s dwelling, 
I heard a dreadful moan. 


It was a mortal’s yelling- 
It was a soldier’s groan ! 

“ Tied, pinion’d, stripp’d, 

And uaked whipp'd? 

Each horrid agonizing roar 
Was follow’d by a stream of gora!” 


away 


We could have wisht d to have given 
tliis beautiful^ piece entire, but we 
are afraid of trespassing upon *lhc 
editor’s copyright in so inestimable a 
composition. The next stanza wc 
therefore omit. Our readers have 
had a specimen of true pathos:—now 
tor a little Warm and natural m<bg- 8V muathv ? 
nation: , j j 

“ This was his 

“ Mute and transfix’d I stood 
Beholding'this scone of blood— 

4a rang’d around, 

' saw each wound* 

Sing as ’twere a joke, • 
cr each bloody stroke ! * 

-|fj^tfor*did they drink the less, 

Nor sad appear a! irics.-. 


That he who once was foremost in the* 
rank, 

Ilis hopes all fled, his spirits sank, 
Should lie less soldier-like and gay. 

And that from muster he had staid 


None in ^ie worid ! but who can 
read the concluding lines without 


cftqg—for this a soldier 

brave 

Was pinion’d, stripp'd, and whipp'd into 
a slave t ” 


“Whippedinto a slave*!” Do wt* 
understand this rightly ? l)»lt*s this 
elegant writer mean to insinuate that 
the hero Vcas homi ftde incorporated 
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tfifltyi slave, and that they twain 
became one flesh, and by the mere 
act of whipping ? Oh! “ whipp’d in- 

• to a slave !” We repeat it—our ad¬ 
miration is unbounded. Again and 
again let it be " wafted by the 
breeze,” that all may hear it and 
mire —“ whipp’d into a slave!” 

Poor Jemmy Bottom, thou 
undone for ever! thou art, indeet 
translated into an ass. Thy poetry it . 
eclipsed, and thou must yield the 
palm. Vain are the “ raging rocks’* 
—powerless are "lion, wall, and 
moonshine;” aye, and the man in 
the moon to boot, although he bring 
to his assistance the lantern which 
was his lantern, and the dog which 
was his dog. Pyramus and Thisbe 
too ! but it is useless to contend with 
this poetical giant. * 

We are sensible that any more ex¬ 
tracts, and far more any thing that 
we could say, must, after what we 
have quoted, appear “ flat and un¬ 
profitable.” Wc shall here finish, 
therefore, lioping our readers will 
join in our humble prayer:—From 
the Monthly Magazine—from the 
harlot clothed in scarlet—from such 
tUulf'aiul from such poets. 

Good Lord deliver us ! ! ! 

0 . 

JA COBITU REMCS, NOT IN HOGO'S 
COLLECTION 

t jFarce; 

OR A GRAND TRAGI-COMEDV BETWEEN 
HEAVEN AND EARTH. 

lieluff an excellent new Balladt 

To the tunc of '• The Fast of St James's.* 

From Mr ManhalPs collection—Sec our 
November Number , j>. 439 . * 

Of late, as they sqy, . 

On a Christinas day, § 

.Old Jove oped his great blue eyes. 

To take a general view. 

Of the worlds old asJL new. 

Prom his capital maiMon in the skies. 

/ - 

Chorus. 

With his hum, hum, hum ! 

# . And. his Sum, bum, bum! 

And his rat-a-ta-ta-tatt! 

Like a drum, drum, dhim. 

The god stood, amaz'd, ' , 

As Northward he gaz’d, 

VO!.. X. 


(For he looks down bu^once in a while,) 
To see Great Britain drunk, 

Or rather wholly Bunk, 

To make room for seine Hottentot isle. 
With its hum, hum,'hum, Ac. 

Then to cheer his old eyes, 

• Straight to Phoebus he hies. 

Where he kept household at Capricorn; 

Whence he, with due regard. 

Cast a glance at court, and star’d 
To see nothing there but—horns, horns, 
horns’! 

With their hum, hum, hum, &c. 

And princes by the noee* 

Led by fools or by foes. 

Pimps, dukes, Turks, and fine foreign 

• doxies; 

Whilst a man of sense and grace, s 
Could no more show his face, 

Than a footman, his front in the boxes. 
With his hum, hum, hum, &c. 

There no language was fix’d, 

But all jargons were mix’d, 

Which gave the new courtiers much trou¬ 
ble; 

And though in all the herd 
No cloven tongue appear’d. 

Yet each tongue was both forked and 
double, 

With its hum, hum, hum, &c. 

* The farce was complete, 

• Both in church and in state, 

And the drawing-room was left to the 
rabble; 

Which made great Jove to doubt, 

The old isle was gone to pot, 

Or transform’d to a bedlam or a Babel, 
With its hum, hum, hum, &c. 

“ Hum, hum,” quoth the god, 

With a shake and a nod, 

That shook all tffle firmament round him; 
“ What a vile disorder's here! ■ 

, Straight away, my wing’d courier. 
Bring the guilty here, that 1 may con¬ 
found them,” 

, With my hum, hum, hum, See. 

* 

The little airy post, 

As the welkin he cross’d, 

Spied three royal dames laid all along; 
Britannia the bold, 

Caledonia the old. 

And Hibernia with harp all unstrung, t 
" With her hum, hum, hum, &c. 

As he nearer did advance, 

“ What the devil.means this trance ?” 
Cried Merky, and he plied them with his 
wand 4 

“ Arouse, ye drones !” quoth he, 

“ ’Tia great Jupiter’s decnxV’ • 
Whereat suddenly they started nAl they 
yawn’d, * 

With a hum, hum, hum, Ac. 

G 
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Then they, somewhat abash’d, 

Follow’d Merky in haste, 

Till they reach'd Jove’s throne of mighty 
wonder; * 

At the sight his haughty blood 
Boil’d in such an angry mood; 

’Twas a mercy he withheld his red thun¬ 
der, ' 1 

With its hum, hum, hum, Ac. 

** What avails it now,” cried he, 

“ To have given to you three, 

You pack of ungracious jades ( ! ( 

Such fair domains to till, 

If you doze thus and lie still. 

While a stranger your sacred right in* 
vades ?” 

With his hum, hiim, hum, &c. t 

“ Look ye, yonder is a court 
That makes you the sport 
Of all the nations around you. 

“ Get you gone from whence ye came, 
To bear witness to your shame, 

'Or by heaven I will straightway con¬ 
found you!” 

With my hum, hum, hum, Ac. 

Then, seiz’d with wild affright, 

They all posted off by night 
To St James’s, where in truth they espied 
Their great monarch in a trance, 

With his trews in sad mischance. 

And the princess a-puking by his side, * 
With her hum, hum, hum, Ac. . 

“ What the deuce have we got here?” 
Quoth bold England to Mynheer, 

“ What! a madman for all my great 
pains ?” 

“ Aha!" quoth Caledon, 

“ I smell a rat, and so I’m gone. 

Devil a drop of my blood is in his veins !” 
With his hum, hum, hum, Ac. 

Then Hibernia she sigh’d, 

As ’fis oft her way, and cried, >■ ( 

“ Too long have I serv’d you, hard mas¬ 
ters ! 

’Tis all at your own doors, , 

For I strove vfith all my powers 
To prevent all those shameful disasters,” 
With my hum, hum, hum, Ac. 

But after much pother, 

And rage at one another, 

These three most abandoned cullies , 

Cried for help about the court, 

Butf alas! no (good support 
Could be had from Turks, panders, and 
bullies^ 

With their hum, hum*hum, Ac. 

a Thua helpless in their smart , 1 . 

They were urg’d take heart, 

And raifeive to Ire no more afraid; 


But, in vain! ’tis too well known t • 
They could ne’er pluck off a crown. 
Except from the right owner’s head. 
With their hum, hum, hupi, Ac. 

Whilst the dastards were thus - 
In their cowardly fuss, f 

) >ve, still arm’d with thunder and threats. 
Would have blasted them to hell, 

' Had not Pallas us’d a spell, 
hat gave a quick turn to their fates. 
With her hum, hum, hum, Ac. 

For the goddess of Peace, 

' With such wisdom and grace. 
Interpos'd to assuage her lu.-rc fire; 

That seeing them repent, 

He withdrew his dire intent, 

And caliq’d the hot rage of his ire, 

With a hum, hum, hum, Ac. • 

Then Jove, ull serene, 

With a fatherly mien, 

And that voice that decrees mortal fate, 
Said, “ Fair daughter, for thee 
I absolve the guilty three, 

Though they’ve oft mov’d my anger and 
hate,” 

With their hum, hum, hum, Ac. 

“ In vain do they dare 
Their past errors to repair. 

With their foul sacrilegious hands; 

But I’ll bring a youth ere long, 

From a race otheroes sprung, 

That shall free them from their shame 
and their lx>nd!” 

With their hum, hum, hum, Ac. 

“ For him, the righteous heir, 

I’ve reserv'd all my care; 
lie shall make this vile discord to ccasc ; 
By joining, us he shou’d, 

The ancient Stuart blood, 

With the spirit of our brave Tudor race,” 
With his hum, hum, hum, Ac. 

“ Her him I do ordain 
Golden days to come again 
To these lands long oppress'd with wast¬ 
ing war; 

^nd from him there shall come down 
A race to wear the crown, 

As fix’d as the bright Northern star,” 
With its hum, bum, hum, Ac. 

Then all the gods on high 
With a shout rent the sky, 

To welcome the tme heir to his own; 
And great Jove ghve such a roar 
As was never heard before, 

Till he mads the tyrant totter on In’s 
throne, 

With his hum. Hum, J»um ! . % 

And his hum, bum, bum 4 
And his rat-a-ta-ta-tatt! 

Like a drum, dram, drum. 
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'rtTfc\rWO MEN OP COLSTON^ OR ThR 
TRUE ENGLISH CHARACTER. 

9 An excellent new Song, 

To a celebrated Scotch tur called, “ Go to the kye 
wi’me." 

Prom Mr JJulmer's Collection — See oy/r 
November Number, p. 441. I 

“ Why Joey, mon, where be’st thou g|>- 

tog, I 

Woth all theyne own hrtrses and ky& 

Woth thee pocks on thee back leyke ky 
tether, 

And bcamies and baggiye foreby P M 

“ Why doin it, man, wost thou nwot 
hearing 

Of all the boad news that are out ? . 

■How that the Scwots devils he’s cwom. 
ing 

To reave all our yauds and our nowt ? 

“ So I’s e’en gwoingup to the muirlands, 

Among the weyld floshes to heyde, 

Woth all mee haille haudding and get* 
ting, 

J*'or fear that the worst mey beteyde. 

Lword man! heast thou neaver been 
hearing? 

There’s noughts but the devil to pey; 

There’s a Pwope coming down fro the 
Hcclands • 

To herry, to bworn, and to sley. 

• 

“ He has mwore than ten thousand male * 
women, 

The fearsumest creatures of all: 

They call them rebellioncrs—dom them! 

And canny-hulls some do them call. 

Why, mon, they eat Christians leyke rab¬ 
bits ; 

And bworn all the chworches for fwon; 

And we’re all to be mwordered together, 

From the beam to the keyng on the 
thrwone. 


For he fix'd ids twong teeth in him’s 
roomple, * 

And held leyke grim death fat the 
wheyle, I 

And he kept his firm hould without flinch- 

»ng» . 

Till the general he gollop’d one meyle. 

Why, Hester I what devil's thou doing ? 

Coome caw up,the yaud woth the cart; 

Let us heaste out to Burten’s weyld 
sheeting, 

For mee bleud it rwons could to mee 
heart-* 

So fare thee weel, Tommy !—I’s crying ! 

Command me to Mwoll and thee weyfe. 

If thou sees oughts of Josey’s wee Mcary, 

Lwoid! tell her to rwon for her leyfe.” 

“ Why Joey, mon! ha ha 1 thou’s raving, 

Thou’st heard the wrong side of the 
truth: 

For this is the true keyng that’s coming, 

A brave and mwoch wrong’d rwoyal 
youth. 

Thou’s as ignorant as the yaud that thou 
ride’s on. 

Or the cauve that thou dryves out the 
lwone; 

For this Pwope is the Prince Charles 
Stuart, 

And he’s cwome but to cleym what’s 
his own. 

“ His feythcra have held this ould keyng- 
dom 

For a matter of ten thoosand years, 

Till there cwome* a bit vile serwoggy 
bwody, » 

A thievish ould rascal I hears; 

And he’s stown the brave honest lad’s 
crown fro’m. 

And kick’d him out of house and hold ; 

And reuin’d us all woth his taxes. 

And hang’dUp tha.bravc and the bold. 


“ Why our keyng he sends forth a great 
general, 

Woth all his whole oirmy, no less! 

And whot does this Pwope and his 
menzie ? * 

Why Tommy, mon, fcath thoult not 
guess— , 

Why they foils all a rworjpg and yelling, 
Like a pack of mad hounds were their 
gowls; 

And they comes wppen mouth on our 
swodgero, 

Arid cats them oop bodies and sowls. 

“ There wos not* one creature escap'd 
' . then\, 

Th* great mighty general foreby; 
.J«\nd one of the canny-bulls 'seiz’d him— 
Swoch canniness! dom it, say I ! 


• If thou jn thee friends had soome 
hwope, 

“Now Joey, mon, how wod’st thou leykit, 
Jf sworae crabbed, hay-wotted loun, 

Should cwome and seize on thee bit haud- 
ding, * 

And dryve thee fro all that’s theyne 
own ? 

And Joey, mon, liow wod’st thou leyk it. 

If they should all turn their backs on thee. 
And call thee a thief and a pwope ?” 

« Why, Hester! where devil’s thou gwo- 
ing? » 

Thou 1 d< 2ve the ould creature to dead; 

Stop still thee cart till I consider, 

And ttfkc the ould yaud by the head. 

Why Tommy, mon, what was’t thou guy¬ 
ing? *• * * 

Cwome say’t oil £^ain without fail: 
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If tbouHt swear unto all thou hast tould 
me, 1 

I’ve had the wrong bow by the tail!” 

V 

“ I’ll Bwear onto all I hast tould thee, 

That this is our true sovereign kings 
There neaver was house so ill guided. 

And by swoch a dWort of a thing !” < 
“ But what of thecanny-bulls. Tommy ? 

That’s reyther a doubtfull concern; 
The thoughts of them honied mal ewo- 
men; 

Make me quake for poor Hester and 
beam.” 


H15C0U.ECTI0N8 0F HOME—AFFECT¬ 
ING INCIDENT. 

Duni no last autumn, I wept to vi¬ 
sit the spot where 1 was born. 1 had 
to ascend a norrow pass, down which 
small bum tumbles over a rocky 

bottom, and falls into the river-, 

fiom the 6unny side. I knew, well 
every low hcatliy ridge which I had 
p cross, every hollow where I should 
mnd tall breckans bending to the 
breeze, and the green sward spangled 
with daisies and blue bells, as in the 


“ There the dans* of the'North, honest 
Joey, 

As brave men as ever hod breath; t 

They’ve ta’en the hard side of the quarrel, 

To stand by the right until death. 

They have left all their fey thers and mo¬ 
thers, 

Their wyves and their sweethearts and 
all, 

And their heames; and their dear little 
beamies, 

IVoth their true prince to stand or to 
fall!” 


time of my youth: for tin face of 
nature remains the same tfu_ngh 
numberless years: man only flou¬ 
rishes for but a short period, and is 
forgotten after the next generation. 
Every gray stone, by the way-side, 
remindedme of some trivial and long- 
forgotten incident of boyhood; and 
contrasting the past with the present, 
1 recollected what gay anticipations 
1 had once indulged in, amid those 
very scenes over which 1 was now 
treading a poor and friendless stran- 


“ Oh ! God bless their souls! noble . 
fellows! 

I .word, Tommy, I’se crying like mad: 

I don’t know at all what's the matter, < 
But ’tis suinmat of that rwoyal lad. 

Why, Hester, thou dom’d stupid hussy! 
Turn bock the yaud’s head towards 
heame; 

Get up on the twop of thee panniels. 

And dreyvc back the rwoad that thou 
came.” 

“ Now, Tommy, I’s deune leyke me 
betters; 

I’s chang’d seydes; and so let that 
stand, . * 

And mwore than mwost gentles can say, 
fat ' o > , 

I’ve chang’d both woth heart and woth 
hand. 

And since this lad is our true sovereign, 
I’ll give him afi that I possess; 

And I’ll fight for him too, should lie need 
it; 

Can any true Bwobject do less ?” 

“ Now give me theync hand, honest Joey! 
That’s spoke leyke a true English 
man! 

He needs but a plain honest story, 

And hcU d^ what’s peyght, if he can. 

Catnc thoudoWU to auld Nanny Corbat’s; 
I’ll give the a quart of good brown; 

And gtH drink to the health of Prince 
«. Gharlq*),, • 

„ tvery true man to his own.” 


ger, 

Aa far as the glen Teaches, confined 
ravines, filled with hazels and rowan- 
trees, extend abruptly up the steep 
mountains ; bu<* considerably farther 
up, it spreads out into a hope, or wide 
bosom of hills, with a trinkling stream 
descending between each of them. 
These rills meet at nearly the same 
point, and, in a sheltered situation, 
beside their junction, once stood my 
father’s house. 

It had gone to decay several years 
back, and no new dwelling had been 
erected in the glen. Its four walls 
were *now four green mounds. At 
one end, a few stones, covered with 
white lichen, were still to be seen 
projecting above the surface, and 
a scil was fast gathering over them ; 
but as yet, they lay loosely, and the 
stone-chatter had built her nest 
among then^. Th# floor was grecu, 
like the surrounding mountain pas¬ 
ture, and where the hearth once was, 
some ferns had sprung up. There 
were no nettles tabe seen, nor any 
of that ranker herbage which usually 
rises among recent mins. My mind 
for a moment reverted irresistibly to, 
the past. 1 thought of m!y father, 
and my mother, and my sistcV, and 
how many autumn evenings bad clos- 
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cthpeocefully round those walls, while 
we were all in silent happiness with¬ 
in. I cast my eye upon the green 
jnounds before me, and remembered, 
that, since I had accompanied their 
former inhabitants to the church-yard, 
mdhy more had closed over them j, 
while I was far away, alone, in sickr'J 
ness and in sorrow. My heart swcll-jj 
cd almost to bursting, and 1 threw 
myself upon the grass, and shed some 
natural tears. 

My sister, when she was seventeen, 
went to serve with a neighbouring 
farmer. She was beautiful as the 
young spring, and artless as Nature's 
very self. About two years afterwards, 
sho was to have returned home at the 
Martinmas term, in order to make 
preparations for her marriage with a 
young shepherd. Near the end of the 
harvest, one Saturday night, she came 
to see her parents. She attended the 

{ >arish church with them on the All¬ 
owing Sunday, and towards even¬ 
ing set out for her master's house. 
Her lover had agreed to meet her at 
the river side, as it was expected to 
be flooded. About the dusk, a high 
wind arose, accompanied with a driv¬ 
ing rain. He waited long on the oppo¬ 
site bank, under the Shelter of afcnce, 
a few paces below the ford, but had 
missed seeing her, owing to the dark¬ 
ness. If she had called, the fierceness 
of the wind, blowing directly against 
her, and the rushing of the stream, 
had prevented her from being heard. 
He recollected afterwards having 
seen something like a garment rise 
to the surface of .the water, as he 
gazed upon it \ but he paid no atten¬ 
tion to it at die time, as he 4mew 
that the boiling of the river, and the 
uncertain light upon it, might easily 
deceive him. She was next day found 
washed to the side, a considerable 
way down, and four days after, her 
betrothed husband laid her head in 
the dust. He returned jrom the in- 
. terment to hiB usual avocations, but 
to him existence had lost its relish. 
When he looked lj^ck, he thought 
only of his-hopes so suddenly and so 
fearfully blasted, and when he looked 
forward, life without them wa9 no¬ 
rthing but a dreary blank. At the 
tehn-day following, he left the neigh¬ 
bourhood, aud wandered, away, no- 
/ body knew whither. 

. My mother took a mournful clc* 


light in speaking to me of my sister. 
“ Ye’re my only bafrn now," she 
would say: “ my dear Mary! she 
was aye sae hearty, # and speired sae 
kindly for us a', when she catne to see 
us, and was sae weel pleased wi’ ony 
bit thing her father, or me gied L„r— 
iny puir woman!” 

My mother was not one of those 
who can say, “ The will of the Lord 
be done," and sit down satisfied to 
Jhink themselves thus easily releas¬ 
ed from the heavy load of grief. She 
could, and she did say so; but insen¬ 
sibility to suffering, and resignation 
under it, are two verydifferentthings. 
JThe sorrow of a mother could not 
be restrained. She would weep for 
hours together, till recollecting that 
the greater part of her daily work 
remained to be done,she would rise to 
it, sighing mournfully, and remark¬ 
ing, that she had “ nae heart to ony 
thing now.” 

At such times I have seen my fa¬ 
ther hastily wipe away the tear from 
his eye, and hurry from the house. 
There is something dreadful in the 
deep grief of a man. He seeks to con¬ 
ceal it, but it only gathers strength 
from the effort, and rages in his bo- 
,som, preying upon his very vitals, 
till it gain an outlet: like the swol¬ 
len river that rushes from side to 
side, roaring, and foaming, and cha¬ 
fing itself into fury, against the rocks, 
and then pours with fearful force 
down the precipice. 

After the death of my sister, my 
parents kept me always with them ; 
but they did rat lojjg survive her, 
and at the end of a year and a half, I 
fyuid myself an outcast from the or¬ 
dinary reelings and enjoyments of 
mankind, for I was alone in the 
world. Since that time, my soul has 
had none to share in ifs sorrows ; and 
when at any time it was revisited by 
ought like joy, it has been too apt to 
keep aloof within itself, and indulge 
in selfish exultation. I have had to 
struggle with difficulties which I 
was ill fitted to encounter, and the 
contemplation of my own misfortunes 
hag sometimes led mb to look with an 
eye of dissatisfaction upon all the 
ways' of men. At such times, the 
remembranee of my youth comes 
over'my mind wit^ the most ^th¬ 
ing influence. NoJ one of the hopes 
I then cherished has ever been rca- 
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lised; yet I take a pleasure in the 
recollection of* them, which is per¬ 
haps rendered more pure by their 
disappointment.^ It chastens the spi¬ 
rit Into mildness and resignation, 
reconciles it to the world, and indu¬ 
ces it again to hope. 

No situation could be more conge¬ 
nial to such musings than the one in 
which I was now placed. 1 beheld 
the very point where I was wont to 
come first in sight of home, when LS 
returned from school on' the Satur¬ 
day afternoons ; and at which, home 
again disappeared from view on my 
departure. Often, especially in the 
season of autumn, I had wandered 
heedless of an aim, among the hills 
and over the heathy moors that now 
lay extended around^ me. I arose, 
and strayed almost instinctively to 
the summit of one of the nearest 
mountains. 1 had stood a hun¬ 
dred times on the self-same spot. 
It was a beautiful afternoon. Rid¬ 
ges of hills, whose tops were co¬ 
vered with- heather in full bloom, 
and their sides with green pasture, 
stretched away into the lowlands. 
As far as the eye could reach, the 
country was spotted with fields \)f 
corn, which appeared beneath the 
beaming sun to be in reality golden. 
Here and there villages were marked 
out by the little patches of land 
around them, ky thing of diverse co¬ 
lours, according to the crops which 
they produced ; and the smoke float¬ 
ed in curling columns, through the 
still atmosphere, above the cottages 
and farm-steadjngs^ On one hand 
a river flowed on, broad and full, 
through rich parks and corn-lan^s ; 
and on the other it winded away 
among the uplands, sending off along 
the lesservalkes, numberless streams, 
that warped themselves, as it were, 
round every portion of the soil, to 
moisten it lor the good of man: the 
bright sun shone upon their clear 
waters, and diffused light and life 
over the face of the whole land. 1 
breathed the pure air of heaven. Not 
a sound was heard, and no winds 
were abroad to* disturb the repose of 
creation. 

In the morning of my life,‘under 
the influence of the feelings which 
thievery*cenc excited, I had first 
formed the wish {hat I might, in some 
way, become useful to my native 


Scotland. While the gray gloaming 
crept over the level country and*along 
die bottoms of the glens, I began to 
descend from the hills, and«this wish 
was revived with new ardour in my 
bosom. T. 


l THE ROSE-BUD. 

Deep in the wood where a rose-bud grew, 
I saw it steep’d with the morning’s dew; 
In the nook of a sheltering rock it hung, 
Half hid from the day-light, modest and 
young: 

The noon-day came, and the deep blue sky 
Was calm, and the sun shone bright and 
high; 

The warm air woo’d its leaves to expand, 
And it bloom'd the bonniest flower in the 
land. 

But the sick’ning drought so fierce pre¬ 
vail’d. 

That it droop’d on its stalk, for the mois¬ 
ture fail’d. 

Till the heavens sent down a cooling 
shower, 

And it scented anew the summer bower; 
Its leaves sprung fresher than before, 
And far more pure were the hues they 
bore. 

A maiden, lovfcly and young, came by. 
And this fair wijd-rose caught her eye; 
She turn’d aside where she saw it grow, 
But her heart was kind, and she lov’d it so 
That she would not do it harm; “ If I 
Should pluck the flower,” said she, 

“ ’twill die.” 

But, long before the fall of even. 

Thick murky clouds roll’d over heaven. 
The rough winds blew, and the heavy sleet 
Cold, cold on its tender bosom beat. 

Its beauteous leaves were rudely torn, 
And scatter'd far from their parent thorn. 

winter now, and the sod is laid 
On the grave of that young and lovely 
maid; 

A wooer came, and with cruel art 
He won her love, and broke her heart: 
Hie found her happy, he saw her fair, 
And the t-nder flow’ret he did not spare ; 
She sank down sorrowing to the tomb, 
Cut oft* likf the rose in her youthful 
bloom. H. 

V 

OBSERVATION.) OK “ REMARKS .0JJT THE 
FLORA SCOT 1C A OF »R HOOKER.” 

• 

MR EDITOR, . % 

I request permission offer, 

through the medium of your Ma¬ 
gazine, a few observations on a paper 
•contained in the last number of the 
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Edinburgh Philosopliical Journal, 
and entitled. Remurks on the Flora 
Scotica of Dr Hooker. 

• This imonymous paper is neither 
more nor less than a review of Dr 
Ilcmker's work. 

The author is evidently only to a* 
certain degree acquainted, even with 
the Linnean system of botany j as to 
the natural orders, he must he alto¬ 
gether a stranger to them, otherwise 
he would certainly, after having cri¬ 
ticised, in rather a captious lhanner, 
the first part of the Flora Scotica, 
have entered somewhat into the 
merits of the second part, which, for 
judgment, accuracy, and patient in¬ 
vestigation, do Dr Hooker and Mr 
Liiulley infinite credit. 

I shall now proceed to follow the 
author very briefly through a few* of 
his principal objections to the Flora 
Scotica. 

His first complaint (No. XI. p. 146. 
Phil. Jour.) is, that the genera and 
species are given at length in the na¬ 
tural, as well as the artificial arrange¬ 
ment ; or, allowing, as he says, that 
the genera might he retained in the 
second part, “ little doubt is to be en¬ 
tertained about the impropriety of a 
repetition of specific characters, or 
even of specific names, they being in 
no respect different from those used 
in the artificial method" 

This objection could only have 
been advanced by one who had no 
wish to study the natural system. I)r 
Hooker lias evidently constructed the 
second part of his Flora with a view 
of encouraging the study of the most 
beautiful and most philosophical part 
of botanical science; and the facility 
he has thus presented to the student 
is most obvious. The Flora has been 
so arranged, that it may be divide^ 
into two parts, each of which forms 
a pocket-volume. The student may 
take his choice between the two sys¬ 
tems ; and every one, although ig¬ 
norant of the subject, must allow, 
that the part containing our complete 
Flora, naturally arrdhged, must be 
far, more encouraging to the learner, 
than if it had been tacked, in the 
form of a mere skeleton, to the end 
V)f the artificial ifiethod. 

His n*:xt' cause of censure is Dr 
^ Ukfoker’s “ predilection far synoptical 
arrangement and “ the grasses," 
In* asserts, c< one of the most perplex¬ 


ing to the beginner ff the natural 
tribes, are arranged with a degree of 
division and subdivision that cannot 
fail to puzzle the novice who has not a 
turn for the minutiae of arrangement” 
In answer to this objection, ;f is 
si/ficient to observe, that where a 
subject is perplexing, minuteness and 
accuracy of division are indispensable. 
He mentions in che next para- 
iph, that “ this intricacy of divi¬ 
sion is mor& remarkable in the cryp- 
t\gamic orders, where, indeed, it is 
<re necessary." , 

The observation on this passage 
•ill be short. The author has con¬ 
tradicted himself. If it is necessary 
in the cryptogamic orders, on account 
of their perplexity, why should it not 
be necessary irr the grasses, on ac¬ 
count of their perplexity ? The rest 
of the paragraph 1 confess my ina¬ 
bility to understand. 

lie next laments that the Hyp- 
nums, Uryums, Jungermannia;, and 
Lecanorte, cannot be treated like less 
intricate genera; by which a want 
of uniformity is produced in an arti¬ 
ficial system. His feelings, however, 
m$et with a severer shock in the 
beautiful genus Rosa, on account of 
iMiich he is highly indignant with 
Dr Hooker, because he has not fol¬ 
lowed the example of those who en¬ 
gage to furnish libraries by the yard, 
and squared his characters anil de¬ 
scriptions with mathematical accu¬ 
racy. Let the public judge for 
themselves. “ The genus Rosa, 
(p. 147. of the Pjjil. Jour.), of which 
there are only ten sfitcies described , 
has half as myny divisions as species, 
and each division dignified with a name 
in capitals, and a long character in 
italic f, as if it realty constituted a 
natural order. A method of this kind 
may do well etiough in a Monograph, 
but in a Flora, regularity and con¬ 
sistency should he preserved : and 
whatever merit Mr Woods and Mr 
Lindley may have for their prolix 
descriptions of Roses, Dr Hooker can 
have little fur adopting their method, 
when it stares the other genera of his 
arrangement out of countenance, by 
its disprojiortionedfigure." 

This isp most unfortunate objec¬ 
tion ; for, besides being foji®ded^u* 
an absurd principle; it. proves ihc 
author to he totally unacquainted 
(in a scientific sense,) with the genu*' 
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Rosa, than wkich there is not one 
involved in greater obscurity, or more 
subject to variation. It would be 
quite useless to enter on this topic in 
detail, and it will be sufficient to re¬ 
fer the reader to Mr Lindley’s admir¬ 
able Monograph,’ or to l)r HookeV’s 
own book • when a glance will suffice 
to shew him the nature of the sub¬ 
ject, and the acceptable service Dr 
Hooker has done the Scottish student^ 
in giving Mr Lindley’s Views una 
tered. 

Several morn complaints are end 
merated, which it is scarcely neces 
nary to mention: such as, some oftfty 
specific characters being too long — 
plants omitted—habitats omitted — 
omission if Gaelic names—omission 
of vernacular names ’in the cn/pto- 
gamiai! ! Sfc. Sfc. The first of these 
only I think it worth while to an¬ 
swer. Dr Hooker has been at much 
trouble in forming an English Flora, 
and the author docs not seem to be 
aware, that much circumlocution is 
sometimes necessary to construct an 
English specific character. 

1 now take my leave of the author, 
having confined my strictures to that 
part of his paper which lie has de¬ 
voted more immediately to the cri¬ 
ticism of the Flora Scotica. 

To enter myself into its merits or 
defects, would be inconsistent with 
my present intention, which is solely 
to shew, that the author of the “ Re¬ 
marks” has ventured out of his depth, 
that many trifling and futile cen¬ 
sures have been passed upon it, with¬ 
out sufficient Toundation, and that 
the best and most learned part of the 
work has been entirely overlooked. 

I am. Sir, yours. See. 

• Scrutator. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON A I'ETITION op 
TUB NOBLEMEN AN 1> GENTLEMEN 
OrRENFREWSHIRE,'! 1 *) THE HOUSE 
' 01- COMMONS ; PRAYING THAT 

HONOURABLE HOUSE TO ALTER 
Tl/E CORN LAWS, AND TO SUB- 
• telTUTE, IV THE PLACE OP A 
^ tl PROHIBITORY,” A PROTECTING 
"SYSTEM. _ • 

Before entering on the*subjcct of 
ttthhpetftfcii, whjehindeed is founded 
upon the very principle of the sys¬ 
tem it pretends to reprobate, it is • 
ucCcy-arv. in order to follow out the 


observations to be made on R, to. 
have the whole of the petitioners’ 
views before us. These were detailed 
in several newspapers ; but‘the ful¬ 
lest account, we think, was given in 
the Glasgow Chronicle. From t it, 
therefore, we have extracted the re¬ 
port of the speeches, the petition, &c. 

“ On Tuesday, the Michaelmas 
Head Court was held at Renfrew, 
when several gentlemen were ad¬ 
mitted on the roll of freeholders.” 

It was then inquired if any other 
business was before the Court ? 

John Maxwell, Esq. M.P. said, h^ had 
understood that the freeholders presort 
were th&t day to give their opinion upon 
the corn laws. He had lately been con¬ 
sulting his friend, Mr Thomson, and a 
number of commercial gentlemen, and he 
found that there was a considerable dis¬ 
crepancy of opinion on this question. He 
knew it would be brought before Parlia¬ 
ment during the ensuing session, where 
it would undergo a warm and interesting 
discussion. It was seldom disputed that 
the corn bill operates to the hurt of the 
commercial classes j and, in his opinion, 
it operated materially to the injury of both 
the landlord and the manufacturer. Every 
three or four years, the ports were opened 
by a bad harvcSt, and then there were 
such vast quantities of grain poured into 
the country, as reduced the [trices be¬ 
neath their natural level, and thereby ren¬ 
dered the farmers totally unable to pay 
their rents. Some gentlemen were of 
opinion, that it would be best to abandon 
the restrictive system altogether, and at 
once to adopt the principles of free trade ? 
but when he considered that the burden 
of the poor, the support of the church, 
yeomanry cavalry, &c. fell chiefly upon 
the fimdlord, he thought it was evident 
that he should have a little more protec¬ 
tion. He thought that a protecting duty 
of 6s. or 6s* lower upon wheat than the 
present prohibitory prices, would insufe 
prosperity to the manufacturers, and 
would not tx\so prejudicial to the landed 
interest^ Though ‘he was favourable to 
a protecting duty, he could not consent 
to one so large as was advocutcd by H|r 
Carwen, and some other distinguished' 
agriculturists; because, in liis opinion, it - 
would operate like a poll-tax upon flic 
people, and would be as bad as the Corn 
Bill. He was for a* fait and moderate 
duty, which woald nop operate to the pre¬ 
judice of the manufacturers!, ayd wmiIcI, 
at the same time, afford protection totju* 
landlords. He thought it would be high- * 
ly proper, both for the landed gentlemen 
and the commercial classes, to l iy theii 
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opinions, on this subject, before thfr House 
of Commons, and his Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment ; and he would be very glad to hear 
the inind of any gentleman present. 

Mr Alexander said, he approved of 
what had been said by Mr Maxwell, and 
wpuld ho very glad if the county would 
meel and give their opinions on this in¬ 
teresting subject. I.ike Mr Maxwell, he 
had talked with a number of his friends,] 
and found they were all in favour of 
protecting duty. For his own part, hs 
conceived that a protecting duty would 
be more advantageous bpfh for the agri¬ 
cultural and commercial classes. 

Mr Spiers said, there would be no pro. 
*perity in the country till they got a pro¬ 
tecting duty. He was anxious to see 
full meeting of the county, to give their 
opinions. Mr Thomson was very well 
qualified to give the inind of the commer¬ 
cial classes, and Sir John Maxwell, and 
Mr Alexander cottld give the opinions of 
the landed interest;and committees of the 
two classes should be appointed to cor¬ 
respond with each other on the subject. 
The interests of the two classes were in¬ 
separably connected. It was evident that 
their estates would not lie half their value, 
were it not for the manufacturing classes: 
they were all embarked in the same shij>, 
and ought to co-operate to promote each 
other’s prosperity. He considered that the 
Corn Bill was the greatest curse that ever 
betel this country. He was in Parliament 
when it was passed, and was accused of 
voting for it, und the people several times 
threatened to burn his house: he did not 
even give his opinion, because he would 
not be lutllied into any thing; but he never 
gave his vote for this pernicious hill. 

Mr Thomson said, the Com Bill was 
very unpopular. It had caused more 
misery and discontent than any other 
measure of his Majesty’s govern|nent, 
andlthose gentlemen who were best in¬ 
formed upon the subject were most a- 
gainst it. 

Mr Spiers wished to know what they 
intended to do. They surely would ifot 
allow the matter to be forgot, after making 
these observations. Thg^eounty was to 
meet about the road# on the^ast Tuesday 
of this month, and the subject might be 
discussed then. He was anxious that it 
might be considered on that day, because 
it would save Sir IVt. Shaw Stewart, 
l^r. Wallace of Kelly, and other gentle¬ 
men, from taking a long journey at this 
inclement season of the year. 

Mr Maxwell skid, that if any gentlc- 
mah wo^ld take the trouble to turn over 
dm roll of freeholders, he would see that 
it contained a body of most respectable 
and intelligent commercial gentlemen,* 
vor.. x. 


and he thought, that by a full county 
meeting, the opinion# of both classes 
might be pretty accurately ascertained: 

Mr Alexander tlfought it would be 
best to address a requisition' to the con¬ 
vener in the usual way. Sir John Max- 
and Mr Spiers approved of this sug- 
i, .and Mr Bafr (their clerk) wrote 
' requisition, for the purpose of coiling a 
meeting of the Noblemen, Gentlemen, 
Freeholders, Justices of the Peace, Com¬ 
missioners of Supply, and Magistrates of 
k Towns, at Renfrew, on Tuesday the 29th 
to take' into consideration the Com 

iws, which was signed by the gentle- 
|nen, and the meeting broke up. 

Pursuant to that requisition, a re¬ 
spectable Meeting of tne Noblemen, 
Freeholders, Magistrates of towns. 
Justices of the Peace, and Commis- 
■ sioners of Stlpply, met at Renfrew, 
to take into consideration the state 
of the Com Laws. 

The requisition being read, Mr 
Alexander, on the motion of Mr 
Maxwell, was called to the chair. 

Mr Maxwell then rose, and said, the 
subject they were met to discuss was 
equally involved in ignorance and irrita¬ 
tion, and hitherto rendered perplexing in 
proportion as it had been canvassed. A 
•deviation from any uniform principle is 
an expedition in search of difficulties, and 
certainly one which intimates a prefer* 
eiice to a powerful class of the commu¬ 
nity is not likely to be disappointed of 
its object. The principle which pervades 
our commercial policy is to admit the 
productions of all other countries upon 
payment of certain duties, and these duties 
have been large«qr small, according to 
the extent that the induction imported 
was liable to dj) injury to the native whose 
pitfperty was invested, or whose labour 
was engaged in the business of supplying 
them. The wisdom of jthis restrictive 
legislation is at present questioned by 
some of the most powerful writers on po¬ 
litical economy, but it is considered by 
practical financiers, to be the most easy 
and certain mode of collecting the re¬ 
venue, and one which, if pernicious, has 
been so long customary, as rather to seem 
an obstadc to the greatest possible good, 
than to be felt to be a positive evil In¬ 
deed, although it is nofeasy to deny the 
truth of these theories which are opposed 
to the* restrictive system, and few men 
whose fortunes ore guaranteed by, or 
whose, bread and sustenance dpsendmiaii 
its continuance, have’heen ride to*dbtain 
.sufficient raith in them, so as to accede to 
the principles of a free trade; Inti the 
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restrictive system has been violated, and tinues to be injurious to the manufacturer, 
the theory of a frefc trade most rigorously by creating fluctuations in price, by in- 
repulsed, in the anomalous and indefin- troducing stagnation of trade, and by 
able mode of indeAnifyingf the agricul- making the introduction of foreign corn 
tural interest'for the detriment of extra- a speculation for the monied interest, and 


ordinary taxation. It is to the effects of 
this mode of protecting the cultivation 
at the land that I have felt it to be ml 
duty to call your attention; and I pur-\ 
pose, as shortly as possible, to point out 
to you the impolicy of continuing under 
the influence of a system which gives 
the least possible protection to agriculture, 
at the greatest possible sacrifice to com¬ 
mercial prosperity. When I speak so 
strongly on this nktter, it is as the re¬ 
presentative of a manufacturing county; 
but I think the law, which has made 
such a breach between the poor and the 
rich-—which has placed the farmer and 
manufacturer in direct hostility to each 
other—which has betrayed speculators in 
foreign groin into collusive practices—I 
' think I am morally justified in calling It 
the least beneficial law that could have 
been devised. Next to that, security for 
capital, and inducement to the exertions 
of skill, which are consequent upon equi¬ 
table laws, the low prices of the neces¬ 
saries of life must be the greatest attrac¬ 
tion to manufacturing enterprise; and 
when we recollect the competition for the 
raw products of the land, which is ex¬ 
cited by that valuahle branch of domestic* 
industry, wc must be anxiqus to retain 
it, even at some apparent sacrifice. When 
we increase the (wwer of consumption in 
any class of society, we stamp a value 
on the articles they require, exactly pro¬ 
portionate to that increase; and, vice vena , 
if we impede the trade of the country, 
we diminish the means of purchase n- 
mongst the classes dependent upon com¬ 
merce, and contriKt the sale of our ar¬ 
ticles, and of course lower the exchange¬ 
able value of the whole. It is thus, fey 
prohibiting the introduction of grain, we 
choak ttp one of the vents of manufac¬ 
ture, and become liable, not only tfl the 
evil of giving undue encouragement to 
agriculture, but even of inflicting a sort 
of poll-tax upon the community. This, 
in practice, js to give a great nominal 
value to raw* produce, and, in so far as 
it is consumable, it may bring a large 
price; but if only one half of it can be 
consumed, the other half is, in point of 
fact, without farther value. This at least 
is the case in Britain, because taxes on 
landlords have made grain too t high* priced 
to be saleable on the continent. The 
peqHbitiop* although contingent in the 
lefeter^ls now likely* to become positive in 
the spirit, frim the improved value of the 
VfXKacy i but) If otherwise, still it con- 


not a barter of raw produce against ar¬ 
ticles of manufacture. Our great national 
policy ought to be, to direct labour into 
those channels which are most productive 
v j of remuneration to the workman; because 
lie can bear greater burdens with less 
Suffering, by attention to this object, and 
1 may consequently be less discontented, 
and of course more easy to govern. If, 
by working a certain number of hours us 
an artfcan, a man can exchange the com¬ 
modity he has wrought up against lor-.bm 
(few produce, sufficient for his wants, 
whilst, by cultivation, for as many hours, 
he could only obtain a scanty and inade¬ 
quate subsistence, trade is his proper em¬ 
ployment. All that the state has to do, 
is to see that it is the badness of the soil 
and climate which makes his farming 
fruitless, and not artificial causes; such as 
tithe, poor laws, roads, bridges, churches, 
jails, and other burdens, principally char¬ 
ged upon landed property. 

But there may lie another person who 
has not the same power of changing his 
occupation, and yet cannot furnish the 
artisan with food in return for his manu¬ 
facture, because the burdens on his lease, 
are almost as heavy as the whule cost of 
the foreign husbandman. How to meet 
these two interests with equal impartiali¬ 
ty, and with safety to the revenue, was a 
question with the Legislature; and at last 
it was resolved, that the artizan shall suffer 
two years out of three, and the agricul¬ 
turist one, if we may judge from the past. 
But, in the meantime, by this uncomfort¬ 
able process, the speculator grows riqh, 
and articles of consumption, which never 
contributed to the revenue, arc sold al¬ 
though, Ae facto, as contraband as Hol¬ 
lands, or lace, in the same place where 
they are the object of a sanguinary and 
expensive preventive service. In the 
mebntime, the absence of British direct 
and indirect taxes, and public burdens, 
makes a verysjpunificent bounty to the 
foreign growgr, depreciating British capi¬ 
tal and skill, and promoting that of fo¬ 
reign cultivators. Surely the national 
debit is quite onerous enough, without sub¬ 
tracting a single spot from the field of its 
operation; and surely, If we can affbid 
exemptions, they should be extended 'fo 
any other class of society, rather than the 
monied interest. We arc told that it is ' 
not opening the ports which nrw hifrts 
us. Dontac wheat is the foremost bn, 
the list of prices daily. “ Wo are told 
that & free and unrestricted admission of 
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foreign grain would be sound policy.***— 
We are told that every protecting duty 
is ruinous to commerce. We are told 
. that we ought to betake ourselves to the 
employment of supplying the Whole world 
with pianufucturei But, when we look 
t(*the effort pf th6 dtfty receftfly imposed 
upon foreign wool, os a protection fo the 
agrictiltunit. and' Which, We Were told, | 
must be ruinous, we find, try the Leeds 
Mercury, that the woollen trade never 
was, in the memory of man, so good 
now ! And when we read the account of 
German ftdrs, we Slid that British manu¬ 
factures cannot be ’sold, even oh our pre¬ 
sent confined system of mohitfocture. A 
free trade is an object to be desired by ai 
experienced and wealthy people $ but i 
must have the cotWCnt of the freeholder, 
to be adopted immediately in the British 
Ides. But at all events, it ..is unreason¬ 
able to ask the land-owner, and his tenant 
upon lease, to devote their fortunes to the 
illustration of theories; or, while manu¬ 
factures remain shrouded in duties equi¬ 
valent to prohibition, to offer themselves 
fob a lonely experiment in political eco¬ 
nomy, the failure of which would be fol¬ 
lowed by the cession of their patrimony 
and their capital to fundholders, mort¬ 
gagees, and Polish serfs. 

Situated as we are, less apprehension 
might he feft in acceding to the principles 
of a free trade, than in districts purely 
arable, from the nature of our security 
from competition, in almost all the valu¬ 
able, as well os the most bulky articles of 
our husbandry. Yet, when I contemplate 
the situation, of remote agricultural dis¬ 
tricts, and the poor upon them, to the ex¬ 
tent they arc in England, and the finan¬ 
cial condition of the empire, I would not 
concur in any petition for a free trade at 
present. A duty not so high as to be a 
prohibition, unless taxes can be shswn to 
authorise it to be of that height, which 1 
know cannot be the case, and merely such 
ilk would place the British landed interest 
upon a par, in point of obstacles, to |pw 
prices, with its foreign competitor, in my 
opinion would be not only just, but, in our 
present circumstances, pelit'ic. 

1 conceive that thetenart* and landlord 
must suffor the depreciation of nearly 30 
per cent, on their respective properties, 
which all other interests have undergone, 
by the resumption of'cash payments. I 
.should wish to see union on this subject, 
between the grower and consumer, and 1 
am most anxious, to see such a trade as 
wfll give back some of those comforts to 
am opefotives and mechanics, to which, 
T fear, the majority of them have been 
long strangers. I have been told, that by 
calling your attention to this topic, I 


should make myself unpopular, and do no 
service to any party; and I am folly sen¬ 
sible, thah I have exjiosed myself to the 
suspicion of jXfft&iiM*, and, that I have 
advocated the ancient and unfashionable 
practice of this nation, in opposition to 
writings of the attedt theorists of the 
. Btit I have hopes thait those gentlq- 
len, whom I have the hbnour to address, 
and my countrymen of every tank, will 
believe me to have aotedfrom a fcehM of 
public duty, and that my sentiments are 
ted upon a fcoervictfoh, that tile, fa- 
of one is the interest Gt all, and 
Providence suffers no tfia^of sbrfety 
reap permanent advantages in the de- 
don of its follow. * 

Provost Carltie said, it wan With the 
greatest diffidence he rose tp give his opi¬ 
nion on this very important subject, espe¬ 
cially after the able and powerful speech of 
the Honourable Member. There Were in 
this country two classes, which ware railed, 
the landed and manufacturing interests, 
and, by a concatenation of events, they were 
both on the decline. Since 1810, landed 
property had sunk in value one-fourth, and 
the same might be said of manufacturing 
'property. They all knew how rids had 
occurred. Before the late war^ the value 
of land was moderate, wheh compared to 
What it rose to during the war; and at that 
time the labourers were all employed^ and 
•well paid, and every thing went on smooth¬ 
ly and happily. The nominal value of 
property had now fallen about 60 per 
cent ; Tind since the peace, we had lost 
that commercial monopoly we had form¬ 
erly eqjoyed. The nations have all too 
much concurred in the restrictive system. 
They are all so deeply involved in it, that it 
would be very difficult to return to a free 
trade. Such wcnrtfe&igdustiy and skill of 
our workmen, the ingenuity and enterprise 
of ,nur merchants, and the perfection of 
o'Ur machinery, that this country had no¬ 
thing to fear from a free trade., There 
was, one great bar in tha way of a free 
trade, however, and that Was, a national 
debt of eight hundred millions, the inte¬ 
rest of which was thirty mStiohs, and 
other twenty millions were annually re¬ 
quired for the exigencies nf the state. 
There are only two ways in 'Which this 
great burden can lie lessened. The first 
is, by economy, and he was glad that prin- 
cipV had been adopted p t the end’of last 
Session of Parliament; and he trusted 
that Ministers, at the beginning of the 
next sessiion, would commence retrench¬ 
ment on auch a liberal scale, as to pro¬ 
duce a blessing to thy itxniriayi fpmte 
the agrietjftunQ and commer ci al interest, 
there is another intetest, Ctttopoaedof rich 
Jews and'great men. 1 There is a monied 
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interest in the country, more powerful hbld on the first Monday of Decern- 
than them bothA, The Jews had eight ber.—The meeting then broke up.” 
hundred millions df money in the ftmds, 

for the interest or whiofa$ there was a report. t 


great part of the land in mortgage. Money 
was never plentier titan at present. Bank 
interest was reduced to 3 and 3| 
cent., and it would be generous in 
fundholders to come forward with a re! 
ditetion of 1 per cent, on the dividends, 
which would-be equivalent to sweeping 
off nJifth-paH of the national debt. {Ap¬ 
plause. ) Since the alteration *in the valu< 
of the national currency, fib could ncj 
agree with those t who considered such 
reduction would be a breach of the 
tional faith; It might give the Jew 
great alarm, but they could now procurd 
provisions, and purchase them at a very 
low rate. He was happy to say, that, 
from the cheapness of ttye markets, the 
poor were better off than they had been 
for a long time ; but still it required care 
* and economy; and if a poor man had three 
or four children, his utmost exertions 
woe necessary for the support of his fa¬ 
mily. He considered that a duty was 
{Referable to the prohibitory system. 
They could recollect the high ground the 
agriculturists took when the Com Bill was 
first brought into parliament: 120s. 110s. 
and 90s. were what they strenuously in¬ 
sisted upon; while the manufacturing 
classes universally petitioned, that, if if 
passed at all, the rate might not be fixed 
at above 70s. or 75s. The bill was at 
last passed, and t]ie rate was fixed ft 80s.; 
and this high rate was the sole cause of the 
low {Rices. There is a great number of 
speculators in the country, who watch 
every act of parliament, and carefully 
take advantage of every circumstance; 
and whenever the jmrtanare opened, they 
purchase immense quantities of grain, 
and pour them into the country, and tjius 
reduce the prices. He approved, of a pro¬ 
tecting duty, if it was a moderate one, 
and all depended upon that. It would 
be more beneficial to the country than the 
present prohibitory systerrf. 

Mr Spiers thought that a committee 
should be appointed to prepare a report 
on the subject. He thought a protecting 
duty prefcraBle to the law as it stood; and 
moved that a committee tie appointed to 
prepare a report on the subject. 

Mr-Alexander seconded the motion of 
Mr Spiers for a committee. 

^committee, consisting of.three 
of jjpfi landed interest, and'also three 
o M w manufacturing interest, was 
acpohiingly appointed to prepare a 
Report, to be laid before tne county 
at another meeting, which was to be 


The Committee appointed at the 
late Renfrewshire Meeting, to cop- 
fiuler the important subject of the 
Corn Laws, met to prepare, a Rc^ 
port, of which the following is a 
copy:— 

“ This Meeting, interested in a 
nearly equal degree in the prosperity 
of husbandry and of manufactures, 
consider it to be a duty irresistibly 
imposed upon them, from their pe¬ 
culiar situation in this respect, to 
convey their sentiments on the sub¬ 
ject of trade in foreign grains, in the 
view of a revision of the present 
Corn Laws. 

“The agricultural,like all other in¬ 
terests of a country subjected to ex¬ 
traordinary taxation, may require pe¬ 
culiar privileges in its own markets ; 
and if sucli were merely correspond¬ 
ent to the excess of its own contribu¬ 
tions to the necessities of the state, 
the native husbandman would obtain 
no indemnity unauthorised by im¬ 
partial justice. 

“ While arp’cles of manufacture 
continue to enjoy protecting duties, 
equivalent, from their amount, to a 
prohibition, the produce of the soil 
is responsible for the resources of the 
civil and religious institutions, and 
burdened with the support of roads, 
bridges, jails, churches, and similar 
national concerns; and while the in¬ 
come of the land-owner is charged with 
jointures, annuities, and interest of 
mortgage, payable in a currency sud¬ 
denly encreascd in value from 20 to 
30 per cent.; it is impossible that he 
should desire a free trade, or devote 
hi| fortune to a solitary experiment 
in political economy. 

“ Hut -cstriction on the traffic in 
grains, which -is involved in contin¬ 
gent prohibition, is inconsistent with 
the rest of our commercial regula¬ 
tions. It intimates, too, a preference 
to the most powerful class in the 
community, which is too strongly 
impressed upon the popular feeling to 
be removed by argument, or effaced 
by time. Hence thitf deviation from 
ancient and systematic poH‘cy,<lefei4l- 
ed by assumptions which can scarcely 
be verified by a great majority of the 
British public, has hitherto been 
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more favourable; to 1 the allusions of* 
speculators, than to the interests of 
the native agriculturists. 

To prerent thereompetition of the 

• foreign peasant, under preventives 

to low prices, similar to tnoSte incur¬ 
red by our own cultivator, might be 
a salutary stimulus, to the industry 
of the British husbandman. ' It 
would, at the same time, secure the 
manufacturing and commercial la¬ 
bourers from that undue toil, for the 
acquisition of food, which might be 
called forth by the exclusion of fo* 
reign grain; ..and it would guaran¬ 
tee the whole from the pernicious ef¬ 
fects of monopoly. , 

In the firm conviction that the 
admission of foreign com, on pay¬ 
ment of a duty exactly equivalent to 
the peculiar expenses of farming 
in .Britain, would be a beneficial 
change in our present Corn Laws, 
this Meeting earnestly recommends 
an qpplication to the Ilouse of Com¬ 
mons, to substitute the protecting for 
the prohibitory system. 

On Monday the 1 Oth, instead of the 
3d day of December, the adjourned 
meeting of the Noblemen, Freehold¬ 
ers, Magistrates of Towns, Justices 
of the Peace, and Commissioners of 
Supply, was held in the Old County 
Hall, Paisley, to hear the report of 
the Committee appointed at the last 
County Meeting, to take into consi¬ 
deration the state of the Corn Laws. 

On the motion of Colonel Mure, 
Mr Maxwell, M.P. was called to the 
chair. 

Mr Maxwell, said, as there were yro- 
' hably a number of gentlemen present 
who were not at the funner meeting, it 
wdtld lie as well to read the minute of 
last meeting, to give them a proper idea 
of the business. This was accordingly 
done. 

Mr Sprirs, said, that on bnc of the 
nights appointed for a meeting of the 
committee, he had met one of the mem. 
Ixars, Mr Fulton, who told him distinctly 
that he would not attend; and that he 
did not think any of the commercial gen¬ 
tlemen would attend, as he believed the 
land-owners merely meant to look to their 
own interest. He (^Mr Spiers) replied, 
flmtlhis was .truly a very high compli. 
menjr to the landed gentlemen; but, un¬ 
happily, the statement was not home out 
by flicts, us there were only three of them 

• in the committee, while there were seven 


commercial gentlemen; and the land- 
owners were thus hard]# one to two. 
This was.said to-him whffn he was mere¬ 
ly going to attenfoa meetng erf the com- 
mittee, and hod not made up his mind 
upon the sulgect. He had read all that 
hadbeea punished on the question, ai«i 
he Jeclaralmoat solemnly, that he aonsi. 
himsel€ r yet as ignorant, on. this 
h>t, as the child unborn. He was, 
certain, that the present Com 
1 hgd done much • hurt. It had die- 
every abody, caused a great deal 
of discontent, and done no good to the 
turjst. was fully convinced, 
the prosperity of th£ manufacturing 
f ._est injured the welfare of the land- 
/owners, and these two classes must.gtand 
or fall together. 

Mr Maxwell said, that he would only 
make a few observations. An impres¬ 
sion had gone abroad, that it was their 
intention to raise the price of grain; but 
they had no such object in view. Sup¬ 
pose their design was to force a higher 
price, this was totally impossible; and 
even though they should try to do so, 
and succeed in the attempt, it would in¬ 
jure them still farther, by discouraging the 
trade of the country, and diminishing the 
means of consumption. It is perfectly 
evident, that all restrictions upon trade 
narrow the profits of the manufacturer, re¬ 
duce the wages of the workman, and di¬ 
minish the power of consumption. .By 
substituting a protecting duty fbr the 
prohibitory system, trade w ( ould be steady, 
the manufacturer would receive better 
prices, and be enabled to give higher 
wages to his workmen; and thus, by in- 
, creasing the powers of consumption, all 
classes would be benefited. He consider¬ 
ed, that a duty which would keep wheat 
at about thirty shUlingS~’&. boll, would be 
most beneficial tp all classes. It would 
ensure to the manufacturer the money 
which nomgoes to the fund-holder and 
the moniedinterest, and pijt an, end to 
apecuhftion. * 

They might aH recollect that there was 
an opinion lately, that the ports would be 
opened. The fends fell at the time, and 
the fall was entirely owing to some hold¬ 
ers selling out, with an intention to spe¬ 
culate in grain. The policy of the Go¬ 
vernment has unfortunately been such, as 
to cause great irritation between the ma¬ 
nufacturer and the agriculturist, the ar¬ 
tisan and the fanner. He would not stop 
to enquire into the cause. He agreed 
■with Mb friend Mr Speirs, that both classes 
were embarked in the same vessq^nd ttys* 
shipwreck of the one iVould be theurer- 
tain ruin of the other. * He lived in a 
manufacturing district; and his object 
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had particularly lieen to benefit die manu¬ 
facturing interim. He win anxious to en¬ 
able them to gfae l letter wages to their 
workmen, and xn increase in the consump¬ 
tionwould best promote tW prosperity of 
the landlord % and no manufacturer would 
say that they had mooted the quattu 

He had received a communication Apm 
a body of weavers in Paisley, who, fye 
other classes, felt keenly on this subj< 
and in these melancholy times, their 
ertioAa to-day are to find themselves fr 
for to-morrow. It was temperately 
ten, and on that account hO Should 
to read it to the meeting. Like 
others, they seemed to be convinced 
the real object of the present meeting 
to ngse the price of grain. The 
iution before the meeting would show the 
fallacy of such an opinion. They said that 
30s. far a boll of wheat # would be the price 
meet conducive to the welfare of the coun¬ 
try. ' He considered that every man must 
submit to a reduction of one-fourth on his 
income, as, owing to the resumption of 
cash payments, the gold was now only 
£.4> an ounce, whereas it had been £.5 «pi 
ounce when prior contracts w ere made.— 
This retiring of the currency had depress¬ 
ed aU interests, except the fund-holders, 
to-whom it had given a bonus, fie beg¬ 
ged pardon for detaining the meeting. # He 
had made these few observations, merely 
because they w'ere suspected of being too 
mindful of their own interests.” 

The Memorial from the body of 
the weavers was then read. It stated 
that the Memorialists were a per¬ 
manent committee appointed at the 
passing of the late Corn Bill, to 
watch any alteration of the Corn 
Laws: they dtjp.vSBated any attempts 
to raise the price of.grain, as their 
wages had been reducAlin propdation 
to the fell in the price of wjpvisions; 
and they considered that tne best re¬ 
medy wouHH.be the gradual Amov¬ 
ing of all restrictions upon trade. 

A letter, which Mr Maxwell had 
received fitnn the Editor of the Far¬ 
mer’s Journal, was next read to the 
Meeting! 

Mr Maxwell considered that it con¬ 
tained the minds of ministers on the ques¬ 
tion It stated, that the Editor had seA 
the'report of the last County Meeting in 
the Glasgow Chronicle, anc^ the opinions 
of Mr Maxwell were, in angle measure, 
« 4 he opqjiyns of ministers iqion the sub- 
Je*’ \ The govifrnment arc very desi¬ 
rous to Wncecd fo u remedy themsalves { 
hut theyf wished, in the torsi place,' to show * 


•the absurdity of the present system, by 
an exposition in a court of law. The 
great objection to the present system was, 
that the averages were falsified 5 but there 
was a new bill in preparation, which would 
obviate this completely. 
t Mr Alexander said, he was vary sor¬ 
ry that he had been prevented from at¬ 
tending a meeting of the committee, as he 
had some resolutions prepared, which he 
would wish to be read to the meeting— 
They were all agre&d that a protecting 
duty would be better than the present 
prohibitory system.'' But no good could 
. be done in the business, unier"< they cor¬ 
responded With othef counties, either by 
committee at otherwise. Mr AlexandirN 
resolutions were then read. They stated, 
in substance, that the agricultural, and 
commercial, and manufacturing interests 
were the same} and when any thing arises 
to. depress the one, it is }he interest 
of the other to endeavour to case the 
pressure. That they approve of a gradu¬ 
ated scale of duties, and such as tbc fal¬ 
len ing should be recommended: When 
wheat was at 4Us. a quarter, thc*duty 
should be 35s.; when it went above 40s. 
and 41s. a quarter, that the duty should 
be 34s.; and so oh till the price rose to 
75s., when the duty should cease. When 
the price of barky, peas, and beans, was 
35a, a quarter the duty should be 15s. 
When the price rose from 35k to 3(»s. 
that the duty should be 14s. till the price 
reached 50s., when the duty should cease. 
When the oats were 20s., that the duty 
be lb's.; and from 20s. to 21s., the duty 
.should be 12s.; and when the price rose 
above 33ft, the duty should cense. 

The last resolution carried, that a 
committee Ire appointed to meet in Edin¬ 
burgh, with committees from other coun¬ 
ties, and this would bring the business 
int% a tangible shape. He stated, that 
the graduated scale of duties was merely 
his own opinion, which he wished to 
submit to the meeting, for their consi¬ 
deration. He would not stand rigidly 
by tilt scale, and he therefore had put on 
the duties only' with a pencil, that they 
might be ifiore ea^jly altered to the mind 
of the Meqfing. 

Cohnrl Mure seconded Mr Alcxan-. 
der’s resolutions, after Which, 

Provost Ceirlile rose, and his age and 
experience, and the calm and distinct 
manner in which he delivered his opi¬ 
nion, commanded qvery attention. He 
said every thing Contacted with the ag¬ 
ricultural interests of our . country fc en¬ 
titled to serious consideration, wither 
we contemplate the million^ that are in¬ 
terested in its success, or the great amount 
of its produce, which has been calcula- • 
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ted at 200 millions of valuer annually. 
Every thing that tends to depress or dis¬ 
courage the cultivation of the soil* must 
be considered as a. great evil. The re¬ 
venues of the state, the comfort qj^the in¬ 
habitants, and the stability of the^eippire, 
depei^ greatly upon its progressive im¬ 
provements ; and it is the sutest founda¬ 
tion upon which the commerce and manu¬ 
factures of a country can be built At the 
same time, it must be acknowledged, that 
commerce and manufactures are a grand 
fabric, that has been erected On this foun¬ 
dation. It would be difficult to estimate 
the extent and value of the manufactures 
and commerce of Great Britain. They 
certainly exceeded the amount of any 
other country, of equal population, on the 
face .of. rite earth. 

It is a curious subject to . contemplate 
the important and rapid progress that 
lK>th these branches of human exertiqp 
have made during the life of one person, 
from the year 17.54. The rent of arable 
land let, before tluri period, was from 5s. 
to 7s. 6d. an acre; and may be estimated, 
in 1818, from 55s. to 65s. During the 
period of years from 1751 to 1792, a 
steady and regular improvement took 
place in both these important branches. 
The six years that the commercial treaty 
subsisted with France, were probably the 
period of our history during which the pro¬ 
sperity of out country made the most solid 
advances : the taxes were moderate; and 
the great muss pf the people enjoyed much 
comfort. To adopt any measure just now, 
to benefit one interest at the cxpcnce of 
the other, might produce fearful conse¬ 
quences. The manufactures in c produced 
just now at the lowest rate of labour that 
the low price of provisions will admit of; 
the operatives require mot e wages to make 
them comfortable; but the employer can¬ 
not afford to give more. The cot^n 
mills arc become unproductive; the whole 
manufacturing interest have diminished 
their capitals one-fourth, if not one-third, 
since 1810—how for they may still «hk 
it is not for me to say. 

It is generally understood, tiiat the 
formers are not able to pay their stipu¬ 
lated rents. It Is believed tha£ the re¬ 
duction necessary may be, in many in¬ 
stances, one-third, if not one-balf> Many 
of the land-holders are certainly placed in 
a very disagreeable situation; they must 
either reduce their present establishments, 
or emigrate to a country whetu they may 
enjoy the same comforts of life at a less 
expense; whatever alternative they take, 
the public truces must be diminished. 

If a farther pressure come on the 
operatives, or their employers, they will 
|hun- he compelled to carry their valu¬ 


able branches of industry to rival nations. 
There are symptoms of ttfs mode of re¬ 
lief in embryo for some trine past; for re¬ 
medies for these threatening evils we must 
look to the wisdom of Parliament, and 
the united voice of the people. 

Tl^ operation of the present Corn Law 
has £teen attended with 'uucvmmm Jluetu- 
uf prico, which has disappointed 
hopes and expectations of both the 
ilord and the fanner. They find it 
leuist to ascertain what rate should be 
for the ultimate benefit of bothif 
ligh a rent, upon a long lease, is con- 
^ira^ted for, it brings ruin on the farmer, 
and | ultimately a great l&ss and disap. 
poHtment to the landlord if the fanner, 

f.rvmi the diminution of his capital, cannot 
aftbnl.to manure his land, a few scour¬ 
ging crops will render the form of less 
value. It is undoubtedly the interest of 
both, and likewise' of the manufactured, 
that these great fluctuations should to 
prevented as lar ay possible; and this can 
only be done by a graduated duty, so con¬ 
structed, that the general rate of prices 
should not descend too low, nor rise too 
high. If this could to attained, it would 
check that spirit of speculation which 
rages to such a degree at the present time; 
it might have a tendency to make Great 
Bri^nu the great emporium of the transit 
of grain to Europe and the American 
islands. It might likewise tend to lower 
the exchange against the British mer¬ 
chants, so highly prejudicial to the inte¬ 
rests of this country at this time. 

My decided opinion of this proposed 
measure then is that, if a new Com Bill 
should l>e procured, that woukl not mate¬ 
rially injure the agricultural eud manufac¬ 
turing interest, and calculated to render 
the prices of -agricultuifll Production more 
permanent, it would be attended with 
many salutary ^sequences to all con¬ 
cerned? The fewer restrictions laid on 
foreign cotqpoerce the better. What a 
blessing would it have been to Great Bri¬ 
tain, and all mankind, if such restrictions 
’ had never existed} unless it was with re- 
spect, to Colonies emanating from, and de¬ 
pending for protection upon, the mother 
country! 

Colonel More said, that he had second¬ 
ed Mr Alexander’s resolutions, chiefly that 
they might meat with other counties, and 
not be isolated, as it were, on this impor¬ 
ts subject 

Mr Spiers said, I could wish to see the 
present ccvn-bdl put into the fire; 3$ per 
cent was all £ne bank interest that was 
now given for money, and country-ban 
only gave' 3 per cent. During the So- 
predated currency, when** a man lot his 
land for C.4 an acre, it was not £A he 
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received, hut only four times lk ; and 
when a gentletaan let hie land at £.2 an 
acre, it was onlj,twice 14a. or A‘.l u 8a- he 
received. He aid not like to give his opi¬ 
nion agaihst such a wise ministry as this 
country hod, or ought to have; but he 
thought they should have issued tte so- ( 
vereigns at one pound four, instc; V, of 
one pound. There was a thing w\fh 
his friend, Provost Carlile, had for 
which he had formerly noticed, that w 
the reduction of one-fourth of the 
tional debt. It might lie said, this mnfht 
do very well for the labourer, but low 
would it do for the /und-holdcr ? a It, 
might be said,' take something also from 
the land-owner. Certainly, with alTnk 
heart, if they had not done so a]reJdy\ 
It would undoubtedly be for the interest 
of both classes to get a new bill, in place 
of the present prohibitory system; but he 
was of opinion, tliat the voice of the ma¬ 
nufacturing interest would never have its 
proper weight with the government, till 
there was a Reform in Parliament. 

Mr JBuchamu said, Mr Spiers was 
wandering from the question before the 
meeting. 

Mr Spier» said, it was perhaps true, 
and he was likely to do so again, as he 
would maintain, that this country would 
never flourish till they had a Reforgi in 
the Commons house of Parliament. 

Mr Barclay had heard much about Re¬ 
form ; for his own part, he never expect¬ 
ed to be in parliament, and he would like 
to hear what that Reform should be. He 
had heard something about the depreda¬ 
tion of the currency ; but he thought that 
the real cause of the evil was, that there 
ore too many manufacturers; and, in¬ 
stead of the Corn Bill, it was the good 
crops which were the real cause of the 
present low pAt&; of grain. lie had 
heard something about putting an end to 
speculations; but the rfierchants mufet, in 
fact, be made of very different materials, 
before there # was an end put to specula¬ 
tion ; and hathought the funds not more 
likely to fall on account of a prospect of 
a speculation in grain, than in any other 
commodity. 

Some discussion now take place as 
to the more proper and regular mode 
of procedure. Mr Spiers thought 
they should, consider whether tluar 
approved of a fixed or graduated scale 
of duties; and some others, that it 
should, in the first place, be ascer¬ 
tained whether the Meeting wished 
mtipvfshm of '*hc Corn Laws or not. 
This question was accordingly put. 
When it came io Mr Spiers, he said. 


• in his usual emphatic manner, “There 
never was a 'more infamous thing in 
the world than this Corn Bill, f 
wish it was burnt, and that we may 
never see another Corn Bill.’’ 

The question of revision being car¬ 
ried, the following resolutions °were 
adopted, and the meeting broke up : 

RE SO I. V 111), 

1. That there ought to be a revi¬ 
sion of the present Corn Laws. 

2. That a protecting duty on the 
importation of foreign corn ought 
to be substituted in place of the ex¬ 
isting contingent prohibition. 

The following resolution was ikon 
moved by Mr Maxwell, viz. “ That 
the meeting were conscious that such 
a rate of duty, as would keep die price 
of wheat about 30s. a boll,-would be 
most conducive to the prosperity of 

• the community j"—which motion be¬ 
ing seconded, Mr Alexander moved 
the following resolution as an amend¬ 
ment to it:—“ That, as a represen¬ 
tation from any one county could not 
reasonably be expected, even on a 
subject of such vital importance, to 
be sufficient to induce the Legislature 
to alter the present system, a com¬ 
mittee should be appointed to corres¬ 
pond with committees of the other 
counties in Scotland, in order to 
frame a petition to parliament, with 
a view of obtaining the relief sought 
for. Which amendment being se¬ 
conded, and the vote being put, the 
amendment was carried by a majori¬ 
ty, and the following gentlemen were 
appointed as a committee, viz. 

Mr Maxwell, 

Mr Alexander, 

• Mr Speirs, 

Mr Kibble, 

Provost Carlile; 

Mr Alexander being convener, and 
* three being a quorum. 

The Meeting appointed these mi¬ 
nutes to' be published in the usual 
newspapers. 

(Signed) J. Maxwell, Preset. 

Such is the substance # of these 
speeches, and of the report* and reso¬ 
lutions. To analyse, or lick them into 
any thinglike fornrand feature, would 
be a vain task. The Ilorfourpble Mem¬ 
ber, who opened the debate, boxes 
every point of the compass, and tries 
to press into his service the most con- 
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flieting elements of political economy.- at all. Did they meet to benefit 
■We wondered at this unpopular step the manufacturer, or tie community 
of the principal Whigs of Renfrew- alone ? Were they y patriotic and 
shire; anjl would not have credited disinterested ? The Report speaks 
it, had we not remembered, that otherwise. It proposes to “ require 
' touch my purse” is a weighter ar- peculiar privileges• (to agriculture) 
gurrtent with some than speculative • ft in its own marketsand these 
opinions, and that not a minister in luliar privileges are, to raise the 

the cabinet holds more tenaciously ice of corn to 60s. Or 75s. a guar- 

the seals of his office, than certain :r—or, in other words, to lay a 

folks do their attachment to their own uty upon foreign corn of 3&s* when 

rack-rents. We recollect how rapid- 1 ,e home produce is 40s. a quarter, 
ly the flaming, patriotism of an ho- In short, it was to make the poor 
nourable and worthy Member amal- # man pay 16d. or 17d. for his. peck 
gamated itself with the feelings of of meal, when, by opening the ports, 
aristocracy, when the doctrines of and allowing a free trade, lie might 
Radicalism were likely to become have it for 8d. or lOd. The “ po- 
practical. Ileir to a fine estate, and culiar privileges” required, therefore, 
sprung, as he tells us in his paraph- were, in their tendency, to put a tax 
let, from a noble and ancient fa- upon our daily bread to near the 
mily, the peradventure of losing it, iiai.f of its value, in order to enrich 
and of seeing it parcelled out among the landed proprietor, and to enable 
mechanics, could not be a pleasant the fanner to pay his rack-rents, 
idea, and, therefore, on Radicalism he Every one can appreciate this/xifrio- 
was no longer a man of the people. tism, and disinterested conduct of 
But a diminished rental, and an the leading Whigs of Renfrewshire, 
empty purse, are not comfortable Self-interest, it is said, oftentimes 
things; and, therefore, the Honour- unites the most jarring and discard¬ 
able Member, who loves the people, , ant elements, and accounts sufficient- 
and is anxious to promote the happi- ly for Mr Alexander and Colonel 
ness of the manufacturing and work- Mtire making common cause with 
ing-classes, and to “ give back” to them, on a question which so deeply 
them “ some of those comforts to affects them, 
which, he fears, the majority of them The speeches, and report, and re- 
have been long strangers,” imagines solutions, form a curious mass of 
that the best way to fill die one, and heterogeneous ingredients; artfully 
increase the other, is to take some- mixed up, indeed, and blended to- 
thing out of their pockets, by raising gether, in order to persuade the ma- 
the price of corn, to put into those nufacturing interest, and the working 
of the agriculturist. This is truly a classes, that this “ protecting duty 
friendly, and a most ingenious me- was for their benifij^ The oiliness 
thod, to “ give hack” their “ com- of those speeches shows an anxious 
forts." We see, by his hist speech, desijp not to offend the people—to 
that the Honourable Member denies convince them that it was all for 
that it was his “ intention to raise tAe/rgood 1 —-that the markets would be 
the price of grain," and that he “had steadier, and their comforts brought 
any such object in viewbut we find back. There. ^ a whining lamenta- 
liiin, in his opening speech, speaking turn, too, poured over their priva- 
very differently, and stating, expii- tions, at the very moment when they 
citly, that “ he thought it was evi- have cheap bread and reasonable 
dent that he (the landlord) should markets; and all this is done when 
have a little more protection !” the sole object in view is to heighten 

Now, what is mis “ protection ?” the price of corn, and to render that 
Is it not to raise (lie price of corn—• lugh price permanent, in order that 
to keep it more equal, and high—and tne exorbitant rents bf the land- 
bv such- means to relieve the present holders may be permanent also, and 
distressed state of,the agriculturists ? their lifxury and splendor retained. 
If this was not the object of the Ho- The mind turns, from, such address, 
nourable ‘Member, and the other with perfect loathing ; and this^io * 
freeholders of Renfrewshire, then increased by the plaintive strains of 
their meetings had no object in view the Honourable the l!ord Provost of 
• x. I 
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Paisley,*'when he tells us, that “ ma¬ 
ny of the laitl-holders are certainly 
placed in a vVy disagreeable situa¬ 
tion. They must either reduce their 
present establishments," he says, “or 
emigrate to a country where they 
may enjoy the same comforts of life 1 
at a less expence!" V 

And why not reduce their estab¬ 
lishments ? Are the manufacturer 
and artisan to sacrifice their ifc 
terests, in order to support the ex¬ 
travagance of land-holders? Have 
not multitudes of manufacturers been 
placed, by tHe fall of property and 
diminished capitals, in a “ situa¬ 
tion” still more “ disagreeable" than, 
the landed interest? and yet they 
call not on the community to have a 
legislative enactment—a “protecting 
duty,” in order that they may obtain 
remunerating prices for. then: goods. 
If they did, what would the landed 
gentlemen think ? 

That there are restrictive duties on 
commerce is what all know; but, 
then, these are for the benefit of the 
agriculturists, and the finances of 
our country, not for the advantage 
and profit of the merchant. so 
far as they affect mercantile concerns, 
'it is our belief, that every intelligent 
merchant would be glad to see go¬ 
vernment lay aside all restrictive 
measures on commerce, and to per¬ 
mit a free trade to all the nations of 
the earth. This, as will be shewn 
by-and-by, would be for the good 
of the whole; but before touching 
this and other topics, it will be ne¬ 
cessary to coEdficr the consistency 
of the speeches of some of the prin¬ 
cipal speakers at the fcbove meetings. 
And, 

I. Mr Maxwell falls fonl of the 
Com Bill.V“ It operates,” hfc avers, 

“ to the hurt of *he commercial 
classes, and, in his opinion, material¬ 
ly to the injury of both the landlord 
and the .manufacturer,” while “ he 
thinks a protecting duty of 6s. or 6s. 
lower upon wheat than the present 
prohibitory prices, would not be pre¬ 
judicial to tqe landed interest.” 

Now, we deny the position that 
the Com Bill has operated “ to the 
hurt of the commerciabclasseson 
. the contrary, wc affirm, afid arc ready 
■flKtshStir, that«*it has operated, sub¬ 
stantially; in. their favour; whilst 
|his “ protecting duty," if obtained, 


will injure them, and that most ma¬ 
terially,(should it work,* as'the Ho¬ 
nourable Member expects. The high 
maximum of 80s. tempted specula¬ 
tion. A bad year, and the idea of 
scarcity and dearth, excited the cu¬ 
pidity of the monied interest. Com 
was brought from all quarters, and 
warehoused, ready to be poured into 
the market the moment the ports were 
opened. In a little the markets were 
/flatted with foreign corn. The sup¬ 
ply exceeded the demand. Day after 
day the prices fell; and for seven 
pears past, in consequence of the 
speculations of the fund-holders, or 
monigd interest, the average price 
of wheat, in England and Wales, 
had fallen to 65s. Id. a quarter, on 
the week ending the 2d of November 
1821. 

We are not surprised at the Ho¬ 
nourable Member, and other free¬ 
holders, loudly vi tuperating tbc fund- 
holder. But, for his exertions, corn 
must have continued, on an average, 
since 1815, at about 70s. or 75s. a 
quarter, and thus the landed interest 
would have put into their pockets the 
difference betwixt 55s. Id. and 70s. 
or 75s. «. e.^from 15s. to 20s. upon 
each quarter of wheat! and taking 
the gross amount of agricultural pro¬ 
duce in Great Britain at two hun¬ 
dred millions, the sum winch would 
thus have been put into the pockets 
of the land-owners, would have been 
no less than about 20 millions Ster¬ 
ling-—ft sum, exclusive of the interest 
of the public debt, and sufficient for 
all the expenditure of government! 
Is it wonderful, then, that Mr Max- 
wfill and his coadjutors should be 
angry at the fund-holder ? But, in 
proportion as he and they are dis¬ 
satisfied, in the same proportion the 
•manufacturer and the community 
should bet glad. 

Indeed the word speculator is 
just as qpplical&lc to the farmer, or 
land-owner, that discounts bills, in 
order to keep up grain to the dearth, 
as to the fund-holder, who speculate s 
in grain, to order to Bed it when the 
ports are open. In the one case, in 
had years, we might, through the , 
greed and avarioe of the rarmrr, 
reach almost to the point of scarcity, 
with an extraordinary hjgh price; 
in the other, we cannot, in general, • 
rise above the maximum ; for ■ the 
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immens^jguantities poured in at once ' complete prohibition. From this 3is. 
by the fund-holder from all quaiv of duty. Is. it is true, gets off, as you 
tore, have a tendency both to give ascend from 40s. to t/b. when the 
plenty and & keep down the markets, duty ceases: but then, this prevents 
»' This has, in fact, been die actual the foreign grower from importing 
operation of the present Com Bill, till the price of wheat is 62s. 6d. 
The greed of the landed interest in <Thed, indeed, he can pay the aur- 
fixing the “ maximum” so high as plul duty betwixt this aim 76s., and 
80s. defeated itself; and had this not have a profit op his wheat. But say 
been the case—had the com remain- that die foreign grower cannot send it 
ed at 70s. or even 76s. a quarter, we hither from Dantaic under 32a, and 
should have had no meetings of the frbm France under 34s., and have a 
land-owners at present for a revision profit. In this case, the one cannot 
of the COrn Laws, whatever might import till it is at 53s. (id., and the 
have been the privations of the work- other till it is at 64s. 6d* But then, 
ing classes—nor any attempts made, at diese prices, he can effectually «n- 
we believe, to bring back tnose com- dersell, in his own market, the British 
forts to which the majority of them grower, on the supposition, that the 
have long been strangers. home grower cannot, as the Honours 

With these impressions, let us able Member thinks, sell his wheat 
think on what, in all probability, for less than 60s. a quarter, or 
would be die effect of this protect- SOs. a boll, so as that it shall be a 
ing- duty, were it to pass through “ price conducive to the welfare of 
both houses of Parliament, and be- the country." But the difference 
come, another Com Bill. The ef- betwixt 60s. and 53s. 6d. is 6s. 6d. } 
feet, we hesitate not to affirm, and the difference betwixt 54s. 6d. and 
would be more ruinous to the far- 60s. is 5s. 6d.; so that, by Mr Alex- 
mer and land-owner themselves, than ander’s scale of duties, the British 
llie present bill, with all its sins farmer must either sell his wheat 
and infirmities about it. Whether at $3s. 6d. or 64s. 6d., or keep it. If 
the Honourable Members maximum, he cannot sell it at this, he is driven 
of 30s. a boll of wheat, or Mr Alex- out of the market in ordinary years ; 
amlcr's scaled commencing at 40s. and, instead of having a rent for his 
and ascending to 75s. be assumed, landlord, and a capital for improv- 
they are both injurious, we deem, to ing his poor soils, he has not a far- 
tlie landed interest. If 30s. a boll, thing, and must therefore give up 
that is, 60s. a quarto:, be adopted as his improvements altogether. By 
the price when the roars are to be adopting, therefore, Mr Alexander s 
opened, will this relieve the fanner's scale, we see no amelioration to the 
present difficulties? The price of agriculturist. Ruin stares him on 
wheat, during the last month, in the every hand, and he'As made to feel 
Itaddiugton, Dalkeith, Edinburgh, all the evils of a free trade, whilst 
and Glasgow markets, has been, we the community shares none of its 
believe, nearly as fellows: The best benefits. 

old wheat has been quoted ftt 35s. and But if such a protecting duty be 

36s. a boll: and if, at these prices, hurtful to the farmer, as if leaves the 
the farmer cannot pay his rent, how* ports at all times open, on paying 
is lie to do it at 30s. ? Must not the according to the scale of duties; it is 
bill lie totally inefficient. Far effect- also most oppressive and unjust to- 
ing the purposes for which it was wards the manufacturer and the com- 
intended, and become a perfect munity. 

mockery? There is nothing more true, than 

If, on the other hand, Mr Alex- that cheap bread is best for the work- 
ander's sqale be adopted, a similar re- ing classes. At his usual wages, a 
suit will follow. Corn, itistrue,may man is better off with the meal at 
be ' imported when* wheat is 40s.; 10d., than at 20d. a peck, and with 

hut {hen the . foreign grower has to the quarter loaf at 9d., than at 18d. 
pay a dutjj of 35s., which just leaves The first wbuld be the necessary re- 
him 5s. a quarter, or 2s. 6d. a* boll for suit of a free trade inborn; the last, 
his wheat imported hither; and, that of this “ protecting duty.” In 
therefore, to him, 40s. amounts to a ordinary seasons, we could import 
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wheat from Dantsdc at 30s. This 
is just the ha# of 60s., at which the 
Honourable Member would keep it. 
In like manner, we could import oats, 
in ordinary years, from 12s. to 14s .; 
but by this measure, the average price 
of oats must be kept at about 27s." 6d. 
Thus, in whatever light we view this 
measure, whether as it regards the 
farmer or the manufacturer, it is 
alike prejudicial to their best intent. 
rests. By keeping the ports always 
open, the never-failing tendency 
would be to keep the prices betwixt 
66s. and 60s. and thus neither to do 
good to the landed interest, nor re¬ 
lieve, in any shape, the present a- 
griculturftl distress; whilst, by this 
price, the manufacturer and his ope¬ 
ratives are obliged to purchase wheat 
at 65s. or 60s., which they might 
have at 30s. or 32s. or 34s., if the 
trade in corn were absolutely free*. 
And as to the sound policy of a free 
trade, many of the arguments of the 
Honourable Member, as well as of 
the Lord Provost of Paisley, bear 
sufficient recommendation. " A free 
trade,” says Mr Maxwell, “ is an 
object to no desired by an expqri- 
enced and wealthy people.'’ “ It is 
perfectly evident,” he adds, " that 
all restrictions upon trade narrow 
the profits of the manufacturer, re¬ 
duce the wages of the workman, 
and diminish the powers of con¬ 
sumption.” 

Now, we ask, is not this protect¬ 
ing duty restrictive ? Is it not pro- 

• If the farmer*nr agriculturist cannot 
live when the average pijce of wheat, for 
these six years past, has been 76s^3§d. 
a quarter, and oats, 27s. 8d», and bnrlcv 
40s. 11 gd- ; ( how can they live, syid im¬ 
prove their farms, with wheat at*60s. a 
quarter? * 

Table of the Average. Prices of Grain 
for ri.r years. 
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hibitory to the foreign grosser, till 
the price rise to 53s. or 55s. a quar¬ 
ter ? If, instead of preventing him 
from importing his wheat dt 60s., you 
allowed nim to import it, when he 
could sell it at 30s. or 34s., would, the 
foreign grower not take a greater 
quantity of our manufactures in re¬ 
turn? and would not this demand 
increase the number of our artizans, 
and enable them to receive higher 
wages ? 

By such a free trade, every class 
in the community would be benefited. 
By doubling, or trebling our manu¬ 
factures, the finances of the state 
would be proportionably increased, 
and the profits of the merchant ul¬ 
timately enlarged. The prices of 
com being cheap, would leave n 
greater surplus to the labourer for 
comforts, or for luxuries. Every 
other land of agricultural produce 
would rise; and, through the rapid 
increase of population, take up a 
much larger portion of land for pas¬ 
ture than before. The farmer, by 
such an arrangement, would live bet¬ 
ter ; the landlord have steadier rents; 
and the whole operations, within and 
without door%. be more suited to our 
soil and our circumstances. 

Nature has marked out Britain as 
the scat of manufactures and com¬ 
merce. Her Mines, Coals,Waterfalls, 
Capital, Machinery, Ingenuity, and 
Navigation, all point to trade as her 
chief province; while the sterility of 
her sod, and the humidity and un¬ 
certainty of her climate, alike forbid 
her to rest on agriculture as her pro¬ 
fitable employment The Honour¬ 
able Member illustrates our meaning 
well, when he says— f< If, hy work¬ 
ing a certain number of hours as an 
artizan, a man can exchange the com¬ 
modity he has wrought up against 
foreign raw produce, sufficient for 
his wants, whilst by cultivation, for 
as many hours, he could only obtain 
a scanty and inadequate subsistence, 
trade is his proper, employment”— 
Now Britain can Work up her raw 
materials, against foreign corn, suf¬ 
ficient for quadrupling her waniq, in 
the same time, and with less expcrice, 
than in raising hcr*8upj)lies from the 
soil; and, therefore, on'tho Honour¬ 
able Mefnber's own principles, manu¬ 
factures must be best for Great Bri¬ 
tain. Would it not be folly, for m- 


Average 76 3j 10 lljj 27 8 
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stance) fra the people in the High¬ 
lands, andjin Galloway, to grow corn, 
when thejr soil and climate are to ill 
Adapted for husbandry; and leave Off 
tlie rearing of young cattle, whieh is 
so profitable, and best suited to them, 
when, by going down to the low* 
country, they could supply them¬ 
selves with cheaper and betted corn 
than they could possibly raise ? and is 
it not equal folly for Great: Britain to • 
grow corn on her poor soils, when she 
can supply herself with better grain, 
and at a cheaper rate by one haJf, in 
the foreign market? Would any 
wise man raise corn at 60s. a quarter, 
when he could have it from his neigh¬ 
bour at 30s. or 28s. ? or would any 
manufacturer give 2s. for a peck of 
meal, when he could have it for Qd. ? 
Taking the soil of this country, and 
the soil of the corn countries in 
Europe, as productive machines for 
manufacturing corn, can there be a 
doubt which of them is best calcu¬ 
lated to yield the greatest quantity, 
and of the best quality, in tlie same 
given time, and that, too, at the 
least labour and expence ? And 
taking Great Britain, and comparing 
her capabilities for manufactures and 
commerce, with the capabilities of 
the other nations of Europe, as little 
doubt can remain, that trade, com¬ 
merce, and manufactures, are best 
suited to her genius and her interests. 
Would any firmer sow grey oats on 
a field which could produce the finest 
crop of wheat ? or sow wheat on it, 
when its mines could produce ten 
times the Value of his wheat ? This 
is the state of Great Britain. m She 
can produce manufactures at a ten¬ 
fold advantage compared with com ; 
and, therefore, for ner to grow com 
is absurd, in so far as her manufac¬ 
turing prosperity and interests are 
concerned. 

Mr IVlalthus has finely illustrated 
our position. He Says, "*Vhen a ma¬ 
chine in manufactures is invented, 
which will produce more finished 
work, with less labour and capital 
thanjbefore ; if there be no patent, 
or; as soon as the patent is over, a 
sufficient number of such machines 
' may be made *to supply the whole 
demand, and to supersede entirely 
the use of all the old machinery. 
The natural consequence is, that the 
price is reduced to the price of pro¬ 


duction from the best machinery, 
and If the prices werd to be depress¬ 
ed lower, the whole'mf the commo¬ 
dity would be withdrawn'from the 
market. 

** The -machines which produce 
com and raw materials, on the con¬ 
trary, are the gifts of nature; not the 
works of manand we find, by ex- 
erience, that these gifts 1 have very 
ifPerent qualities and powers. The 
most fertuedands of a country, those 
which, like the best machinery in 
tnanufactures,*yield the greatest pro¬ 
ducts with the least labour and ca¬ 
pital, are never found sufficient to 
supply -the effective demand of an 
increasing population. The price of 
raw produce, therefore, naturally 
rises till it becomes sufficiently high 
to pay the cost of raising it, with in¬ 
ferior machines, and by a more ex¬ 
pensive process; and, as there can¬ 
not be two prices for com of the same 
quality, all the other machines, the 
working of which require less capi¬ 
tal, compared With the produce, must 
yield rents in proportion to their 
goodness. 

v " Every country may thus he con¬ 
sidered as possessing a gradation of 
machines, for the production of corn 
and raw materials; including, in this 
gradation, not only the various qua¬ 
lities of poor land, of whieh every 
large territory has generally an abun¬ 
dance, but the inferior machinery, 
which may be said to he employed 
when good land is farther and further 
forced for additional produce. As 
the price of raw produce continues 
to rise, the^p inferior machines arc 
successively called into action; and 
as title price of raw produce continues 
to fgll, they are successively thrown 
out of action.*’ • 

Such is Mf Malthus’s opinion; and 
from it, it is quite dear) that if a free 
trade were established in com, tlie 
inferior machines, that is, the infe¬ 
rior soils of Great Britain, would be 
thrown out of culture, and the su¬ 
perior machines, that is, the superior 
soil and climate of the European 
corn countries, would afford this ma¬ 
nufacture of com much cheaper than 
our home*manufacturers could, and 
consequently, “ with a dujy exactly 
equivalent to the'peculiar capenrcs 
of farming in Britain," would drive 
the British agriculturist entirely out 
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of the British market; for, it is 
perfectly clear, ihat soils which re- 

S iiire a greater expenditure to work 
tern, and .which produce less, can 


never compete with soils that jxquire 
little expenditure, and wfyich pro¬ 
duce more. 

(To be continued in our next.) 


ADDREBS WHITTEN FOH THE ANNIVERSARY OF BURNS'S BIRTH-DAY. 

When Homer, parent of the epic strain. 

Sung chiefs in arms, on llion’s hapless plain, 

Greece prais’d the song; but, to the bam unkind. 

Left him to wander, helpless, old, and blind; 

But when she jsaw inscrib’d th’ immortal name. 

The first—the brightest on the roll of fame. 

Contending cities claim'd him as their son. 

Their proudest boast, the bays by Homer won. 

And such, when Nature, with benignant smile. 

Inspir'd a Borns, the glory of our isle— 

Such was his hapless fate, while old and young. 

Admiring, listen to his tuneful tongue ; 

The hills—the vales re-echo back his lays; 

From shore to shore resounds the ploughman's praise; 

The grave, the gay, the peasant, and the peer. 

All read with wonder, or with rapture hear. 

They lead the bard where wealth and rank resort. 

Like Manoah's son, to make the Heathen sport ; 

Thev prompt his passions with unhallow’d fire. 

With wit and wine the Baijd degrades his lyre; 

While wanton jest, and loose, licentious song t 
Inspire the orgies of the revelling throng ; 

And he, inglorious, wakes his flow of soul. 

That richer zest may sparkle in the bowl: 

Their wonder sated—tir’d the gazing eye. 

They send him home—to droop—despair—and die! 

Blush, Scotia, blush! for that insulting meed,- 
Which made his soul in bitter anguish bleed! 

Lur’d from the plain—from life's sequester’d way. 

Led forth to mingle with the great and gay; 

Admir'd, caress'd, and flatter’d by the fair. 

Taught all the sweets of nolish’d life to share; 

Till tame and dull appeard the rural cot. 

And guileless joys, that bless’d his. early lot ; 

His heart of peace and simple bliss beguil’d^ 

His patrons methe Muses’ fav’rite child 
The lowest million holding post or place, 

Ev’n there to dread expulsion and disgrace; 

And doom'd his manly, independent mind, ’ 

To'sink a slave—a bye-word to mankind; 

Till Hcav'n in mercy nipt the blighted bloom. 

And hid his griefs and frailties in the tomb. . 

The dews of heaven fell on his clay-cold bed. 

And bleak the night-winds rav'd around his head. 

While on his turf the feckless peasant trod, 

, And crush’d the dajsy blooming on his sod; 

Till year on year, and seasons roll’d away, ' ,. 

Add Fanfe proclaim'd his name should nfc’er decay; 

Then conscious shame, and self-approving pride, 

Cave to his shade what they to him denied ; 
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And those who scorn'd to cheer his humble home, 

' Too late repentant, rais'd the splendid dome. 

j But marble monuments to dust shall turn, i 
And silent time o'er throw the sculptur’d uni; 

A nobler record of his fame we find 
In the rich treasures of hie matchless mind. 

Who makes our bosoms dfcw at his command, • 

And rules thie passions with his magic wand. 

Say, is there one whose aspirations rise 
To Him whose throne is fix’d above the skies ? 

Who would not with the pious Cottars kpeel. 

His full heart panting for the hopes they feel ? 

Bach parent, sure, must feel the hallow’d fire. 

And every child revere the hoary sire. 

Who would not sigh for innocence betray’d— 

. . “ Sweet artless blossom of the ruml shade?” 

What bosom bleeds not o’er his tale of woe. 

When love's keen shaft produc'd th’ anguish'd throw ? 
Or lives the man by love e'er doom’d to mourn. 

Who would not weep o’er Highland Mary’s urn ? 

His Mountain Daisy, and the Mouse’s Nest, 

Wake keen reflection in each thinking breast, 

• Inspire our sympathy, excite our fears. 

And raise our views beyond this vale of tears. 

But when, in vision wrapt, he sings sublime. 

And boundless Fancy soars o’er space and time. 

With living light the fairy landscape glows. 

And green the holly glistens round his brows! 

When tempests howl, and thunder shakes the skies. 
Where Alloway's old haunted ruins rise, ■ 

The picture lives;—in Promethean fire 

The figures start at his enchanting lyre; » 

And such the magic of his wizard spell. 

We mark each motion in the imps of hell. 

The faithful paintings of his glowing page 
Delight the young, and soothe the cares of age; 

Their years forgot, they mingle in each scene; . 

List to his Dogs; sport in h ; s Hallow-e'en ; 

Fond Fancy guides tlftm to the-glcu and grove. 

To whisper, soft, their wonted tales of love; 

Or lone, complaining to the Harvest Moon, 

Address the f< Banks and Braes o' bonny Doon, J 
Or join the Plough-boy,‘Whistling o’er tnc.plain. 

And, joyous, live their youthful years again. 

Peace to his shade! and sacred be his fame! 

While Scotia’s tons revere the Muses’ flame. 

While blushing loves her daughters’ cheeks adorn, 
Their bosoms spotless as the dews of mom; 

So long his lays shall over time prevail, 

Hpced with the light, and float upon the gale; ' 

Till love and beauty, song and Scotian lore, 

Urowu hills, green \ ales, and music cluvrm no more! 
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The fox was sleeping in his secret lair. 

The tim’rous hare close in her covert lajr. 

Dim fogs and darkness curtain'd o'er the air. 

And crisping hoar-frost clotli’d the leafless spray ; 

Edina’s streets display’d a blaze of light. 

The prying Watchman slowly went his round. 

While ceaseless, on the drowsy car of night. 

Burst many a blithe and strange commingling sound; 

When lo ! on old St Giles’s towering spire 
A spectre stood, of tall majestic mjen ; 

Encircled round witli bright electric fire. 

With snow-white locks and countenance serene: 

From his broad shoulders wings avere seen to wave; 

He held an hour-glass in his trembling hand. 

And many a glance and earnest look he gave. 

To mark its trickling, nearly-wasted sand! 

A scythe of pond’rous size the spectre shook. 

And seenrd to stretch it o’er the gazing crowd; 

He rais’d his eye, with melancholy look. 

And thus, in solemn accents, spoke aloud: 

“ My race is o’er! fast spe-vls my closing hour; 

But few remaining sahas have now to run; 

Yet 1 have had my day of pomp and power* 

And, in my course, nave spous and triumphs won. 

“ 'Twas mine to burst Oppression's iron chain; 

. Ffom Superstition’s eyes to lift the veil;■ 

To see Columbia spurn the yoke of Spain, 

And Freedom's banner floating on the gale— 

“ To see thd shades of ‘ mighty dead’ descend ; 

On plains of Marathon again to gaze:— 

1 saw their sons in glorious strife contend— 

Their fathers, smiling, fann'd tljje fervid blaze. 

“ ‘Twas mine a vanquish'd hero’s eyes to close. 

Whose blighted laurels long had ceas'd to bloom ; 

And bid a hapless queen in peace repose. 

And end her devious wand*rings in the tomb. 

“ But 1 have seen Ambition’s resflerv strife 
Pervade die cot, the altar, and the throne ; , 

Seen party rancour poison social life, * 

And heard the oppressor’s shout—his victims groan. 

“ I’ve seen a despot draw the mutd’rous steel, 

In vengeance, on a poor degraded race; 

Beheld die abject cowards crouching kneel. 

Their country^ stain, their ancestor's disgrace! 

t t ( 

u I've seen the warm enthusiast fondly dream, 

, Heard Sophistry confounding right and wrong, > 

‘ keen Folly basking in the meteor’s gleain ; 

Heal’d courtly Flattery chaunt the venal song. 
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iC And now, I see, from this time-honour’d seal, 
iWTiich long'has brav’d stern winter’s wildest storm, 
4 splendid city spread beneath my feet, , 

/ And rising still in renovated form. 

“ She stands sublime in venerable pride. 

With castled cliff and massive hoary pile; 

Her modem glory grows onSevery side. 

Each coming day beholds new beauties smile. 

“ Her spacious streets to right and left extend, , < 

Her tow’ring columns proudly seek the sky; 
Unrivalled shall Edina’s name descend, ’ 

Her modem fame with ancient Athens Vie. 

‘■‘ But ah! her sons, in pride of polish'd art,* 

Have Nature’s nobler beauties rudely tom; 

With ruthless hand, and cold, unfeeling heart, 
Insensate, they lies finest features scorn. 

“ Yon beetling cliffs*, whose gray heads rise sublime. 
In hoary grandeur andRnajeatic pride. 

Whose rugged crags have brav’d the hand of time. 
The piercing frost, and fiery bolt defied, 

' c Must yield tlieir honours to plebeian hands, 

And, shiver’d, fall beneath a peasant's toil! 

.For tasteless Wealth the sacrifice demands. 

That Avarice may riot in the spoil! 

‘' Oh! yet be warn’d; the mandate stern revoke, 

And Nature’s fine romantic features spare; 

Edina! stop the sacrilegious Stroke— 

Oh! do not thou the guilty plunder share! 

• 

“ For dissolution dwells in every stone. 

Each crumbling cliff accelerates thy doom ; 

And thou, who hast so lone unrivall’d shone, 

Shalt, in the palace, build thy splendid tomb! ‘ 

“ In plenitude of pomp thou may’st rejoice, 

And proudly sit, fair Caledonia’s Queen; 

But list, attentive to my warning voice, ’ 
Remember—Tadmor was —and Troy has been ! 

“ But thou canst boast in richer, nobler pride. 

Than lofty towers or splendid dgmes supply; 

When these are swallow’d in oblivion’s tide. 

The memory of thy sons shall never die. 

“ They stand recorded on jjie roll of fame. 

For song and science, in cxhaustless store ;• 

And thou shalt liye in many a mighty name 
Of sages fam’d for philosophic lone. 

“ Yes, these shalf live, while ages roll away. 

When pomp and pride in dust forgotten sleep ; 

Thy children’s children, to time’s latest day. 

Shall their lov’d names in fond remembrance keep. 

“ Yet, what the poor ephemeral being* man ? 

An insect, sporting in the summer pcam; 

An atom’, in the universal plan; . 

, A’ feather, floating on time's' rapid gtream. 

t 
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“ The sun descends, and seals, the insect’s doom. 

The atom mingles in the general mass, ' 

The feather glides to occean's ample womb; 

So man decays, and generations pass! 

“ Yet breathes a spark, to triumph o'er the urn. 

Beyond earth's bounded narrow span to soar. 

In happier climes, with purei light to burn, 

When worlds dissolve, and time shall be no more.” 

With witharing hand Time touch'd the mid-night bell- 
The speaker paus’d, and bow'd his reverend head ; 

While slowly peal'd the deep sonorous knell. 

In viewless sfir the hoary spectre fled. 


THE THANE OF FIFE 

The distinguished author of the .those .too polished, and smoothed, 
poem whose title we have now co- and monotonous compositions, which, 
pied, was first known to the literary level.'and newly-shaven lawn, 

world as the bard of •“ Anster Fair, jsR|reht v 'fto elevations on which the 
incomparably the best Moqk Heroic eyfe can repose, and no inequalities 
in the English language; and we arc of landscape, to give the charm of 
singularly happy, that, after a long contrast, and the buoyancy of expec- 
interval, he has once more come for- tation. This is, no doubt, to a cer- 
ward as a candidate for poetical re- tain degree, true; but, before we 
nown. Knowing him to be a man of deliver our opinion more in detail, 
various learning, of inexhaustible we shall present our readers with a 
invention, and of great originality, brief outline of the incidents of the 
and allowing for the Horatian care poem. 

and patience with which we ht^ r Gamard, the son of Brude, “ who 
no doubt he elaborates his perfor- lately reigned in Pictland, o’er her 
manccs we certainly opened “ The every shire and shore,” being “ con- 
Thane of Fife" with highly-exci- strained to leave the realm” his fa¬ 
ted expectations of- a rich and va- thcr had oppressed by his misrule, 
ried intellectual and imaginative ban- had, for many years, wandered an 
quet; and it affords us no common exile, for the purpose of f< exciting 
pleasure to state, that we were not kings to armandvindicatehis throne.” 
wholly disappointed; but, on the In the course of his peregrinations, 
contrary, discovered'a mastery over he visited the king of the “ Cimbrie 
language, a concentration and vi- Chersonese," or Denmark, who, ac- 
vidness of thought, a fertility of in- tuated by the roving and buccaneer- 
cident, and a diversity -of character, ing propensities of his countrymen of 
seldom to be met witirin the naked, thdt day, rather than guided by any 
pompous, and pretending composi- enlightened principles of legitimacy, 
tions of still more celebrated writers, readily seised the pretence of restor- 
But, whild. the beauties of 91 The ing young Gamard, to make a de- 
Thane of Fife” are to marked and fccent on thc{coast of Scotland. Ac- 
conspicuous, the faults and blemishes cordingfy, having made the necessary 
are no less prominent; so much so, preparations himself, and been joined 
indeed, that were the beauties and by ,r Hamid, the bastard of the 
the faults to be placed in the oppo- Swedish _ king,” the invading force 
site scales of a critical balance, we set sail, but encountered a violent 
are not quite sure which side would storm, which threatened them with 
preponderate.. But it maybe said, in summary destruction, as they ap- 
extenuation, that great faults are the proachea the coast of Caledonia; 
tax which we pay for splendid beau- which they would never have lived 
ties ; and that the feels but to witness, but for a memorable 

litSdfc interest in, or sympathy with, prayer and vow of King Hungar. 

By thtf- Author of “ Anster Fair.” Edinburgh ; Constable and Co. 
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This wise wince, feeling within him- sport," but, as ho was pleased to al- 
«elf stronglyeamings to devotion, at lege, to reinstal Prince Garnard on 
a time whin all men are religious— his father’s throne, and to expel 
we mean m a gale of wind—offered the usurper Constantine. Macduff 
up a fervent prayer to the Runic God naturally fires at this treasonable 
Odin, accompanied with a vowof sa< speech, and immediately challenges 
criflcing to the Norse Deity, twelve, toe Dane to single combat. Ilun- 
Scottish boys, and as many maidens, gar accepts, and a furious encounter 
should he live to land once more on takes place, in which many thun- 
terrajhrma. Odin could by no means deringblows are given and received, 
resist .so pious and humane a sup- But the whole ends in vapour, and 
plication. The heavens brightened little to toe credit, to say nothing 
up in an instant “ with a gush of ra- of the satisfaction, of either party: 
diant light, magnificent." In less few an officious immortal, “ Niord, 
than no time, the array of- Danskers toe green-hair\l god/ that rules the 
landed on the east coast of Fife j sea/ observing the critical predica- 
whercat, Thor, son of Odin, was ment of his favourite, and conscious 
so. immoderately rejoiced, to atxhe that no mortal means could rescue 
quitted Valhalla—popt down,$jflfib. him from toe hand of the fiery Scot, 
tqe herald Mercury,” mi instantly leaves his post of recon* 

Ben Nevis—and yelled forth noissance at toe Isle of May, comes 
“ a world-alarming shout," that “ in a gdflden chariot, sliding o’er the 
“ trembled Scottish land through all surge,’and circumfuscs such a dense 
her round.” , mist, that toe hot-blooded comba- 

TJbe news of this invasion were tants, missing each other’s pates, beat 
soon -carried to King Constantine, for a while toe viewless air, and find- 
then holding his court at “ Sanct ing it impossible to renew the fight, 
Androis,” and who had been just retire to their respective adherents, 
not frighted to death, by a hideous Macduff, who had lost some blood, 
dream, prophetic of change, and omi- ^jaut who had had the best of the 
nous of danger. A cabinet council skirmish, sets out, together with his 
was called, and toe fiiltwho, on this friends, for Sanct Androis; and, in 
memorable occasion, appears on the his way, discovers a troop of fairies, 
tapis, is “ Fife's blameless Lord, the tripping it by moonlight, on the light 
lion-hearted Thane,Macduff/’Atboll, fantastic toe. The Queen of toe tiny 
Douglas, and others, assist at toe Elves appears to the gallant Thane; 
council, where his majesty delivers a lauds to the skies his courage and 
somewhat lengthy and prosing ac- patriotism; and bestows on him “ a 
count of the foresaid dream, which, magic helm, by fairy artists made,” 
nevertheless, makes a strong impres- capable of securing the “ palace of 
sion. But as some thousand maraud- his soul” from any burglarious as- 
ing Danes were really no dream, an 6aults of Norse Marauders; and like- 
immediate resolution must be adept- wisjp a silver whistle, of such goblin- 
ed. After some demur, it is agreed, moving power, that a single shrill 
that Macduff, with a chosen train, blast would suffice to muster every 
shall repair to toe enemy's camp, and fiend*in Araby or the Rod Sea. 

“ question toe intrusive Dane." The Accoutered^ with these precious 
Thane accordinglysets out on his mis- gifts, Macduff and his companions 
sion, arrives at toe post of danger, de* reach Sanct Androis, where it i6 fi- 
mands a parley witn Hunger, and ra- nally determined that, before enga- 
ther gruffly cross-examines him as to ging the invaders, the king shall issue 
the purpose and object of his very un- a mandate to the Scottish nobility, to 
expected landing; whether; in short, assemble with their respective vas- 
he came “ for pastime, and for sum- sals. The Scottish Barons never lent 
mer spdrt,” or, “ like 9ea-rover, and a deaf ear to the call*of their king 
sea-bandit stout,” after toe fashion and country. The order was prompt- 
®f his vagabond countrymen, from ly obeyed, and King Constantine in 
the fall of the Roman Empire, down- a conmtidh to turn his face to the foe. 
wards ? The “ Royal Dane” replies Meanwhile, the coutt continued “ in 
somewhat sulkijy; that he did not Sanct Androis’ wall’d defence, wait- 
come “ for pastime, or for summer ing the propitious moment to act on 
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-the offensive, ‘When the noblemen 
should have assembled with their re¬ 
tainer During this interval, all was 
consternation and dismay in the town. 
Nothing Was to be seen but proces¬ 
sions Of bare-headed, stupid monks; 
and the whole saints in we calendar 
were deafened with prayers, loud, 
long, and fervent; for a man never 
prays more sincerely than when he 
believes himself iii peril. Danger 
and devotion are nearly allied. - But 
the Scandinavian banditti are to be 
expelled by less sanctified intruments 
than relics, rotten bofies, and cruci¬ 
fixes. The town is soon beleaguered 
by Hungar's troops, and the king, 
who now believed nimself firmly es¬ 
tablished on dry land, began to make 
preparations for redeeming, under the 
walls of the capital of the kingdom, 
his vow made amidst the terrors of 
the raging and tempest-vexed sea. 
The youths and maidens are brought 
bound, like Isaac, to the sacrifice, and 
Fulbert, “ gloomy priest of Odin,” 
stands ready to plunge the murde¬ 
rous knife into the breasts of the in¬ 
nocent victims to a sanguinary super- 
stition. At this heart-rending mo*- 
raent, when the townsmen w^re 
overwhelmed with horror and con¬ 
sternation, and when the hearts of 
the bravest yearned within them, 
the “ blameless" and gallant Thane, 
called to min'd his “ suver tube,” and 

k pip’d so loud a twang, 
Turret and wall replied, and all Balmungo 
rang.” 

This was a humane and lucky 
thought, for, in a trice, “ the mighti¬ 
est sprite within Arabjp’s bound,” 
“Dwarfish and iron-limb’d, of futures fell. 
Tail’d like the devil, too, and sooty-grim 
as hell,” t 

appeared, armed with t an iron mace, 
or Dar, of gigantic dimensions. This 
Apollo of the devil species seems to 
have been a sensible, business-doing 
fiend, and'to have had a rough guesR 
wherefore he was sent; for he no 
sooner visits the light of day, than 
he moveseff to battle, brandish¬ 
ing his' illegitimate weapon in a 
menacing and altogether frightful 
manner. The devils of, this world 
live in reasonable terror of those 
of the .vext. Hence, Fulbeit, and 
the whole host'of Danskcrs, set a- 
seampering at the terrific approach 


of this 11 eartli-whelp'd monster!” 
and there cannot be a douU, we think, 
that the invaders would hhvebcen in 
the receipt of most unmerciful and 
heterodox blows, from thio iron-ma¬ 
ced devil, had not Odin looked down 
e from Valhalla, and compassionating 
the hapless plight of his Runic wor¬ 
shippers, sent to their aid his belov¬ 
ed son Thor, -who, accordingly, ap¬ 
pears at the very nick of time—abu¬ 
ses Tadpole, the dwarfish sprite— 
and, in short, talks in rather an inso¬ 
lent and bullying tone, tar a fiend so 
well accoutred for mischief. Thor is 
decidedly the more eloquent.but Tad¬ 
pole cuts short the colloquy, by hit- 
life son of Odin such an informal 
on the jole, with his iron 
w /that Ke vent him “ up-bick'- 
./to ‘the-uky,” and roaring “as 
if a thousand devils screech'd and 
scream'd.” The spectators on the 
walls send forth a loud huzza or 
cheer, to the praise and glory of their 
ferripotent goblin champion, who, 
however, does not wait to smell the 
odour of his own renown, but quiet¬ 
ly slips under the earth, apparently 
satisfied with the double honour of 
having given Thor a bloody nob, and 
released two Jdozen innocent child¬ 
ren from the pious and murderous 
knife of a butcherly superstition. 

But. the chiefs, with their fol¬ 
lowers, having arrived, the day of the 
fearful struggle for plunder and ex¬ 
istence on the one hand, and for vic¬ 
tory and a throne on tbe other, at 
length approaches. All within the 
“ wall'd defence” of Sanct Androis 
are eager for the conflict, burning to 
sigxalize themselves jit defence of 
their king and country, and to take 
vengeance on tlie buccaneering Danes, 
at that time the plague and terror of 
all Europe. But as theday of battle 
draws nigh, Odin, mindful of his 
womiippers, and specially grateful 
for the humane and pious act which 
he of the firon mace had so impiously 
disturbed before it reached its com¬ 
pletion, addresses the rabble-rout of 
shades and ghosts in Valhalla, and 
professes himself much at a loss whom 
to send to cheer up the spirits of 
Frotho’s son, seeing,that Thor’s phy., 
siognomy had been somewhat “ en¬ 
damag’d. by the unmerciiul devil, 
who seemed to have taken for his 
motto, “ Whistle and I’ll come to 
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you, mulad.” The god is relieved killed one with a huge stone lnurled 
from hV anxiety by the offer of at it, when, strange to tell! theen- 
Niord, the Scandinavian Neptune, ehantress Alvilda,. the daughter of 
who pr/mises his aid; while “ the Edebrand King of Gothlanc^and 
* blustering, black, tremendous ghost who had followed the fortunes of 
of Bojorix” is commissioned to re- Hungar, caught his eye, and had no 
phir to the tent of Hungar, to rou|e sooner rivetted his gaze on her match- 
him from his slumbers, and to am- less charms, than', like another Ata- 
mate him for the approaching fight; lanta, she turned and tied, pursued, 
a duty which he discharges like—an however. Jby the “ mad - struck” 
honest ghost 1 Thane, who, reckless of every thing. 

Both hosts are- now in motion, continued the chace to the “ sea- 
and, agreeably • to the manners of marge,” Tfrhich, when the sorceress 
those times. King Constantine, as had inched, she nimbly vaulted in¬ 
soon as the hostile armies came in to a vessel, still followed by thefran- 
sigbt of each other, rode forth be- lie Thane. The lion was now caught 
tween the opposing HneB, and dud- in the toils : “ the crafty son of 
leqged to single combat the pretender Odin” had laid the snare for him. 
Gurnard, who readily accepteglhe He is no sooner aboard, than the 
defiance. The prince, howe^P is anchor is weighed; he is carried off 
vanquished by the king, who would perforce to the Isle of May—and 
soon have made him bite the dust, .never again appears on the scene! 
hail not the Danskers rushed tu- It is surely no wonder that, from * 
multuously to his rescue. The fol- this double disaster—the attack of 
lowers of the king are no less ready the corps of sea-monsters, and the 
to* surround the victorious monarch, loss of their hero and champion—the 
whom they bear off to a place of Scots should retire from the well- 
safety. This is the prologue to the contested field. This, however, they 
tragedy which now follows, and do in. good order, directing their 
which is described in the very high^\^march to Sanct Androis, under whose 
cst style of poetry. The battle com- Avails they encamp. Here two chiefs, 
mences, and soon rtges with ungo- Boland and Bancho, are appointed 
vemable fury. The Thane of Fife is by lot to hover on the outskirts of the 
the Destroying Angel of the fight, enemy’s camp, and watch their mo- 
and wherever he appears, the tide of tions. They immediately set out on 
battle sets in strong against Den- their perilous and important duty;— 
mark: he is omnipresent in the car- as they approach the enemy’s posi- 
nage, and his sword appears to thirst tion, they meet the kindly fairy queen, 
for the Danskers' blood. The other who enshrouds them in a cloud view- 
chiefs behaved in a manner worthy less to their eyes, but impenetrable 
of the renown of their ancestry, and to all others—and, availing tliem- 
their own warlike glory; and, to all selves of this transparent conceal- 
intents and purposes, the battle had m^nt, they «nter the camp of Hun- 
been won for Scotland, when two gar, now reinforced by fresh hordes— 
circumstances, both a little novel and, like the angel of the Lord in 
and startling, occurred, to turn the the*camp of Sennacherib, put to 
scale in favour of the Rovers. 'Che death every living thing that comes 
first of these was supernatural and in their way; till weary with slaugh- 
impossible; the second natural and ter and “ murderment,” they re- 
improbable. Niord, the Norse Nep- turn in safety to their friends. And 
tune, - watching the fight from the thus abruptly, and as a fragment, 
rocks of May, and perceiving his closes The Tnane of Fife! We shall 
countrymen recoiling from the iron therefore conclude this article with a 
ranks of the Scots, lets loose a whole few extracts from, and remarks on, 
regiment of sea-monsters, as a rein- the poem which we ‘have just ana- 
forcement to the. Danskers, who, un- lyzed. 

,der cover of thgir novel attack, gain The description of the Storm, with 
ground on. their enemy, now yielding which the poem opens—the Prayer 
only to Supernatural terrors. M'Duff and Vow of Hungar—and *&<?£tainp- 
was, however, making head even ing of Odin on “ tne pavement sap- 
against the maritime brutes, and had phirine” of Vahalla, imitated from 
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Homers representation of Olympus 
quaking at the nod of Jove—are very 
powerfully given. We extract the 
following lines:— 

Amid his hall he came, whose gorgeous 
floor 

Is pav’d with tiles of pearl and chryso¬ 
lite ; 

Whose roof is gold; whose sides arc gar¬ 
nish’d o’er 

With swords all flashing forth a joyous 
light: „ 

There he his children found—the mighty 
Thor, 

Niord the stern,«and Balder the polite, 
With all the brotherhood of gods in throng 
Consociate at their cups, carousing deep 
and long. 

And farther off, at tables ranged round 

The circuit of that broad and spacious 
hall, 

Lean’d the huge ghosts of mighty heroes, 
crown’d 

With bloody laurels, grimly-featur’d all. 
Earth’s direst ones, most murderous, most 
renown’d, 

Butchers of life and slayers capital, 
Quailing their hydromel in measure full. 
And lipping lusciously their yellow cups 
of skull. 

There, in long shadowy unsubstantial 
rows. 

According to their age, and to their 
fame, 

Sat, bench'd and bousing, all the shades 
of those * 

That in the Cimbric wars toil’d out a 
name; 

From Uojorix of old, whom Latian foes 
Before Massilia slew, but not with shame, 
Down to the private captain of renown 
Slain by King Egbert’s hand on iield of 
Hcngesdowu. 

£ , 

All these, a ghostly crowd—sans flesh, 
sans skin— 

Sat chirping shrill, and batt’ning on 
their m&td. 

Till, when their deity and'king came in, 

Up sprung the gloomy spirits of the 
dead, 

And, bowing low their boneless statures 
thin. 

Each in obeisance grim nods down the 
head: 

He, with a haughty disregard, mov’d on 
All stately to the seat where wont he feast 
alone: 

For thete, in very centre of his hail, 

A pert ffom that vain populace of guests, 
High pfcnTed, and with his eye o'er-lording 
all, 

lie at his tabic solitary feasts ; 


Htefood is of the tusked animajc* 

Whose flesh, though eaten Letill, yet 
never wastes; « f 

His drink is of th’ impcrishablcvp'ine, 
That from his golden cup exudes its gufch 
divine. 

He sat not down to diet on his boar; * 
He sat not down to revel on his wine; 
He stood, and with his feet three times 
and four 

Smote soundingly the pavement’s sap- 
phirine: 

Trembled through all its round the solid 
floor 

Beneath the trample of that foot divine. 
And in an instant died from fiery tongue 
The hubbub shrill of shrieks wherewith 
the benches rung. 

We cannot pass over the descrip¬ 
tions the combat between Macduff 
and Iiungar. 

Whereat incens’d, with ready words re¬ 
plied 

The fearless Chief of demidion crest:— 
O King, if thus thy sword upon thy side 
Hangs fretting at its cold unbloody rest, 
And if thy purpose be, in wrathful pride, 
T* embroil these happy regions of the 
west, 

Here stand, here first approve thy sword 
on me, 

Who, in my counftry’s name, defy thy god 
and thee. 

Think not that though thou come, w ith 
purpose proud. 

Imperiously to dictate on our shore, 
Thou like a master thus shalt lie allow’d 
To force that tyrant whom our states 
forswore; 

My King has nobles many that liavc vow’d 
To save the land their fathers sav'd of 
yore; 

And I am one who, in Saint Andrew’s 
* might. 

Now dare tlice to the death ; here stand, 
and to the fight. 

This said, he fronrhis noble steed in haste 
Dismounting, gave his footsteps to the 
soil, . 

And went to meet JJic King, who on as 
fast v ■ 

Came obvious to the battle and the broil: 
As whirlwinds from the chasms of ether 
vast 

Conflicting rush and ruinous t’ embroil 
With gusts the cloudy chamlierS of the 
sky, 

And o’er the troubled world in blustrousr 
battle fly: • 

So fiercely, and w ith such loud onset dire. 
Rush’d the contending heroes to the 
fray, 
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As in thdr mighty breasts the mounting 
ir\ 

Inflam'3 them to the perilous assay ; 

Out-flewJnd flash’d like flames of flirting 

Their swords with inextinguishable play, 

And in their greedy quest of deadly wound 

jV?adc ring both shield and moil with clank 
of iron sound. 

As when on rainy eve of winter day 

The peasants, gather’d from the clayey 
field, 

Crowd round the forge to sharpen or o’er- 
lay 

Coulter or share with rigid metal steel’d, 

They with enormous double-handed sway 

High over-head their pondrous ham¬ 
mers wield, , 

And, whirling fast the never-ceasing 
stroke, 

Assault the anvil’s strength with many a 
sounding shock: 

So on their shields and clatter’d frocks of 
mail, 

Shower’d from the swords of these en. 
raged foes. 

Frequent and furious fell the strokes like 
hail, 

Eager to give to life its bloody close; 


19 

and in which the Danes were victo¬ 
rious, by a reinforcement of very ex¬ 
traordinary auxiliaries. 

Anon, with shock and tumult like the 
sound 

Of twice ten thousand billows rolling 
proud, 

And sweeping up the shore’s rock-ribbed 
mound, 

Mix the crush’d armies in encounter 
loud; 

Whilst mad Contention, hov’ring o’er the 
grodnd. 

Walk’d o’er the heads of each infuriate 
crowd,* 

And, waving ’tween the heavens and carl I 
her arm, 

Whipt them to conflict on, and scathe and 
bloody harm. 

Then Wrath, and Fury, and Debate, and 
Strife, 

Madness and Murder, ever-coupled, 
pair, 

And scythe-arm’d Death, that sweeps the 
crop of life, 

And Exultation proud, and pale De¬ 
spair, 

And Honor shudd’ringat red Slaughter’s 
knife. 


Each haul>erk-chink, though small, thaL^ And hellish Hate, whose breath cm. 
might avail poisons air. 

To admit the cruel jfcath with all its Stalk’d glorying o’er each host that toils 
woes, and bleeds. 

Was search’d by cunning eye, and well Confounding all the field with foul and 
explor’d, damned deeds. 

All for the murd’rous stab by point of A thousand spears thru<£ forth all pure 


forceful sword. 

The scenery around Denino, once 
the residence of the author, is thus 
beautifully and graphically descri¬ 
bed :— 

There, too, as in my thoughtful walks 
I err’d, * 

Rambling in sweet seclusion down the 
dell, 

The crash and tumult of the world I heard 
When from his peak of power Napo¬ 
leon fell; 

And on what day his wasteful legions 
dar’d, • 

All-haughty as they were find cuirass'd 
well, 

To stand before our Lion’s wrath, whose 
howl 

Bock scatter’d them with shame, disas- 
ter’d sad and foul. 

' Our last, extract shall contain an 
account, # of the great battle fought 
between the forces of King Constan¬ 
tine and llungar the “ Royal Dane," 


and bright, 

Tarnish’d with Death’s red dew return¬ 
ed back; 

A thousand swords that wav’d aloft in 
light, 

Falling, were dimm’d with life’s un¬ 
seemly wrack; 

And arrows, q{iot aloft with hissing flight, 
In gore alighted from their gleamy 
track; 

And,cries arose of triumph and of pain, 

And shouts and shrilling Shrieks of slay¬ 
ing and of slain. 

Chief o’er the field in whirlwind-wrack 
and wrath, * 

The Thane of Fife, with all his yeomen 
bold, 

Were seen careering in the heart of death. 
With quenchless souls and vigour uu- 
controll’d; * 

Enriching with a copious bloody bath, 
Fropi hostile veins, their land's insulted 
mould, 

And, ^ith destruction’s sickle wide around. 

Mowing to havoc dodn the ficfhc*! ranks, 
icnown’d. » 
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Who first, who last, O Muse, before his 
sword, 

Shrunk howlingdown within the gates 
of hell ? 

Gigantic Godpfrid, fair Sleswick’s lord. 
Beneath his sword the slaughter’s first* 
ling fell t 

Fool, though his bones with marrow rich 
were star’d, 

And huge of bulk, and laced with si* 
news well, . 

T* obtrude his vanity of vastness so, 

Ev’n in the teeth of death, and grapple 
with such foe! 

He, as the Thane rode forward to th’ as¬ 
sault, • 

Planted his magnitude of brawn before. 
And dar'd his weapon and his voice exalt. 
Against the hero on his own hiv’d shore; 
Here, in King Odin’s name, I bid thee halt, 
Thou whose false crest with lies is writ¬ 
ten o’er, 

For there the lion grins in wrath severe, 

‘ While in thy coward heart skulks trem¬ 
blingly the deer. 

So speaking, vainly confident, he toss’d 
His spear, which singing up the rifted 
sky, 

Hit the fair golden lion that emboss’d 
The hero’s shield with glorious imagery; 
The golden lion, that no empty boast 
Might seem in his so fair impress to lie,^ 
Receiv’d as if in scorn the rlatt’ring spear. 
And sent it Dying off in shivers shatter’d 
sheer. 

Thereat, the Thane approaclung close his 
foe, • 

Up-swung his arm for vengeance, and 
brought down * 

As if from heaven his noble sword, with 
blow 

Like thunder from the cloud sulphu- 
. rcourt thrown; 

Clov’n in a moment stood in fearful show 
His giantship of burd'nvus flesh and 
bone. 

Helmet and head shorn through like sum¬ 
mer grass, , 

Down to the gofget strong that binds his 
throat with brass. * 

And, Stand thou thus, Macduff exulting 
said. 

Thus stand, a .monument of fearftil 
sort, 

(As stood that giantwith his cloven head. 
Laps’d down to either shoulder for sup- 

J gpt,) • 

a warning what reception dread. 
And salutation warm, and sharp and 
short, , 

On their arrival waits the spoilfui lprood, 
That c«fTi\T to sund-nor here in carnage 
and in blood 1 


More words he wasted not, hut in his 
wrath / 

Past on to seek another fl<e death- 
doom'd, L 

Whom soon he found, for strait to thwart , 
bis path 

With armed hindrance Odin’s priest 
• presum’d, 

Fulbert, the gloomy priest, whose right 
hand hath 

His ugly knife from black sheath dis¬ 
entomb’d, 

And vibrates now its threat’ning point 
before, 

Secure in Odin’s aid to thrust it home in 
gore. 

King Odin’s aid then prov’d a ii''n of 
straw 

Against a foe of such unmeasur’d forte, 
For when the Thane that low’ring aspect 
saw. 

He dash’d upon him his high-bounding 
horse, 

Which beating him to ground, ’gan smite 
and paw 

With sturdy hoof the man into a cor$e. 
Crushing and grinding him with tortures 
fell, 

And trampling down his grim and ghast¬ 
ly soul to hell. 

That death accomplish’d, in a moment 
flew *> 

The Chief to where he saw his ranks 
destroy’d 

By Sambar, whose huge battle-axe o’er- 
threw 

Where’er it struck, making the place a 
void; 

He flew, he smote him os he backward 
drew 

His weapon with its crop of murder 
cloy’d; 

His shouldek where it joins the nape rc- 
• ceives 

The sword, whose every stroke a shunless 
death achieves. 

Shtiolder and. arm, at once dean lopp’d 
away. 

Drop earthward' from that thorough! 
shearing woufid; 

(The quiv’rin$ fingers sprawling on the 
day, 

Yet grasp convulsively their weapon 
round;) 

The despoil’d trunk, In woful disarray, 
Totter’d a trice, then sinking goes to 
ground, 

While the stout ghost' out-flies to join ’ 
withal 

The rubblc-rout of shades that tenant 
Odin’s hall. 
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These*passagcs, wo think, will extravagance, the horror, or the 
boar out tie general eulogy wc have absurdity of its imaginings. But 
bestowed fipon Mr Tennant’s powers, every fictitious composition that as- 
at the ccfmncnccment of this arti- pires to interest and please, and 
rlc. But wc must, nevertheless, be which borrows its imagery from an 
just, and candidly tell the author of exploded superstition, will inevitably 
“ The Thane of Fife,” that we consi-* fail of attaining the dv sirable object, 
dcr the design of the present poem as Whatever is exploded is necessarily 
fundamentally vicious; that is to say, disbelieved; and what is disbelieved 
if he meant his poetry to please, and is improbable , and can never be ren- 
to instruct the enlightened part of dered interesting. The gods of Ho- 
socicty. We are quite clear, that mer were the gods of Greece, and, 
the introduction of supernatural ma- therefore, proper for his purpose: 
chinery into a serious poem-—a poem, yet even Longinus objects to them, 
too, which professes to record the that they are deficient in that dig- 
achievements of our gallant forefa- nity which commands belief and re- 
thers, and in which their high chi- vcrencc, and that they display the 
valry, and generous self-devdtcd pa- worst of human passions. To what 
twotism, would have borne through does Paradise Lost owe its fearful 
a poet of meaner name—is a de- and unutterahlp power and fascina¬ 
ted for which no degree of skilful tion, hut to the implicit faith which 
execution .will possibly atone. In a we repose in the Christian mysteries, 
burlesque poem, such as the Rujie and in the glorious immortality which 
of the Loch, or Anstcr Fair, we has been disclosed to our hopes C 
can tolerate the introduction of the Suppose that Milton had availed 
mythological personifications of any himself of the exploded mythology 
form of superstition, provided they of Greece or of Scandinavia, would 
are made, in conformity ta their his poem have been remembered at 
supposed character, to accelerate the the expiry of the century in which 
action ot the piece. The reason ofr^ie was bom ? • We confidently aver 
ihis is plain ; no demand is made that it woujd not; and, farther, that 
on our belief. We laugh at the in- neither Mr Tennant, nor any one else, 
genious fiction of the poet, and the can produce an instance of success 
felicitous adaptation of the different founded upon the principle which we 
parts of his imaginary machinery, now oppose. Manfred is the least 
ami self-created beings—and there is known and the least relished of Lord 
an end of the matter. Mr Tommy Byron’s works. The fiction of the 
Tuck caracoles and curvettes in White Maid of Avenel was, we con- 
Maggy Lauder’s mustard-pot, and, fidently believe, injurious to the po- 
finally, after playing a tune on his pularity of the Monastery. In a 
liny bagpipe, rehearses to the soli- word, extravagance ami absurdity 
tary and spouse-seeking maiden the can interest nobody, not even the ex¬ 
part she has to act, in order f at- trqyagant and absurd. We do re¬ 
tain the consumption of her wishes— gret that Mr Tennant has expo¬ 
rt man / and in the Rape of the Lock sed himself to this censure ; but 
the Sylphs and the Gnomes are in we feel constrained, ^y a sense of 
continual war about the fair-onrfs duty, to tell him our mind freely 
person ; but would either Pope or Mr and honestly.* What, for example, 
'Pennant have ventured to introduce can be more absurd, than delivering 
tlie same beings into a serious poem ? Hungar from the sword of Macduff, 
Mr Tennant, we know, Ivill answer by Niord spreading darkness around 
in the negative ; and Pope’s taste the combatants ? We are well aware, 
was too refined, and his judgment that Mr Tennant may plead the ex- 
too correct and severe, to permit ample of Homer, and cite the dark- 
the supposition for a moment. No ness in which Ajax* was involved, 
supposition, wg believe, will be when he uttered die fine prayer 
more readily granted than this, that which Longinus has so highly eulo- 
a fictitious composition ought to he gised, as* an instance in point: hut 
probablcf not to say possible. It this Vannot serve Jiiin ; &r„Ajax, 
ought uot to shock our belief, or cx- as we have already shown, acted 
cite our disgust or contempt, by the under the impression of the rcli- 

voi.. x- L 
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gion which he believed, and there¬ 
fore his action is probable. But 
this is absolutely nothing to the 
prodigious monstrosities which fol¬ 
low. The Scots are routed, not by 
the Danes, but by an array of sea¬ 
horses and sea-calves, marching up 
the hill, against their lines, at the 
pas de charge ! (C Horrible, most ho- 
rible l" And the hero is led off on 
an amorous chase, in the vary heat, 
fury, and delirium of the battle, 
when no man, born of woman, ever 
thought of love ; and this because, 
forsooth, Alvilda was an enchantress, 
and she was aided in her “ captiva¬ 
ting” trick, as the Americans would 
say, by “ the crafty son of Odin!" 
Verily this is the worst of all. A 
hero, and he too “ Fife’s blamelcs* 
Thane,' 


in that of the original word*- of which 
they are the derivations, tr ius :— 

“ Exciting kings to arm and vindicate his 
throne.” p. 30. 

And again:— 

Come obvious to the battle and the 
broil.” p. 72- (Venit dbviam host!.) 

The following line appears to be 
tautological:—? 

“ Far in th’ horizon’s rim first peep of 
land afar.” p. 5. 

We think “ tilting keel” a violent 
metaphor ; and “ he begun’ docs not 
appear to us grammatical. The fol- 
lowing„is surely a misprint 

“ For a great feast is toward on the 
earth.” p. 19. 

In the following stanza, the Greek 
is strangely jumbled with the Scan- 


in the heat of battle, and 
after he had achieved wonders against 
tile invaders of his country, and es- dinavian Mythology: 
tablished a claim to favour of his 

I irince, and the gratitude of his fel- 
ow-subjects—to (juit the fight!—to 
forget his God, his honour, and his 
country!—to chace in amorous eager¬ 
ness one of the daughters of his 


“ Yet must we not permit these men of 
. ours, 

Hungar and Hubba, and that valiant race, 
To fight unaided by those heav’nly pow’rs 
Wherein their hope and confidence they 
place: 


mortal enemy, the Dane!—-and, tps Thine be it, Thor , to.morrow, when the 
complete the whole, to. mount tne 
vessel, and wait patiently till they 
had weighed anchor, and put to sea, 
after he must have seen, if not ab¬ 
solutely stultified, the trick that had 
been played o‘ff upon him, to separate 
him from his brave associates in 
arms!— 1 These things isurely are not 
well; and it is no very redeeming 
answer to inform us, that the daugh¬ 
ter of Edebrand was an enchantress, 
and that the man was bewitched. 

We think it much more likely, that 
the poet is be#itched by some false 


Hours 

Yoke Titan's hfi/ses in their silvery trace. 
From heaven’s eternal revels to descend, 
On embassage of love, our people to dc- 
■fend.” 

We have made these remarks from 
no propensity to hypercriticism, or 
severity. "We think Mr Tennant a 
highly-gifted man, and revere him 
as exhibiting a rare union of pro¬ 
found learning, with a most active 
and vigorous imagination. We know, 
moreover, that he is capable of very 
great things indeed; and we would 


theory of poetical beauty, which, un- fain persuade him not to circum- 
less he pu(r c from him anon, < with scribe the range of his powerful fa- 
rites of expiation, we prophesy that eulties within the limits of a fanci- 
he- will never attain that nigh repu- ful and delusive theory. Truth and 
tation in the poetical world, to which nature are the basis of all poetry, as 
his great learning, his fertile inven- well as of all philosophy. This Mr 


tion, and fine imagination, so well en¬ 
title him. 

Mr Tennapt is fond of new-coined 
words, aipl anxiously presses them 
into his serried. The following are 
a few, examples :—“ tempested,”— 
“ matke ,”—“ sea-marge,”-i-“ ,en- 
rmwti, —"turros’Y turmah, —“con- 
wpqptr ’ &c. Several English foords. 


Tennant knows better than wc can 
tell him; but still wc hope he will 
excuse us for calling his attention to 
what is so indispensable to his future 
success. His diction is rich, -mellow, 
terse, variegated, and Miltonic; would 
that we could equally eulogise the fa¬ 
ble of his poem! lie appears, too, 
either to. be deficient in patlios, or, 


derived from Latin, are likewise used, which is more likely, never to have 
not in the English acceptation, but attempted the. delineation of any si- 
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tuatlon \vf ere powerful passipns are 
evolved. But we must draw these 
hasty, bu£ well-meant remarks, to a 
^conclusion. We take leave of Mr 
Tennant, grateful for the pleasure 
he,has afforded us, and entertaining 
a reverence for his genius, whiclP 
we would do injury to the truth of 
our feelings were we to conceal, and 
which being real and sincere, has 
prompted us to read him the long 
lecture which we are now happy to 
bring to a conclusion. 


MARY ALLAN' : A TALE. 

Oh 1 thou, who sleep’st where hazel bands 
entwine 

The vernal grass with paler violetsdrest: 
I would, sweet girl! thy humble bed were 
mine. 

And mine thy calm and enviable rest; 
For never more, by human ills opprest, 
Shall thy soft spirit fruitlessly repine I 
* Charlotte Smith. 


ed by a dim and majestic shadow of 
former renown. Different minds ne¬ 
cessarily feel these impressions with 
different degrees of vivacity; but that 
mind must nave very scanty resour¬ 
ces of deep and solemn thoughtful¬ 
ness within itself,. which can derive 
no warm and glowing lessons from 
our high hillB and our deep glens, 
or which can reflect upon them the 
beautiful association of no sweet or 
romantic legend. 

The simple tale which I am now 
to relate is one of those which sheds 
a consecrating light on the scene 
which witnessed it; and though its 
simple incidents happened within 
the memory of man, they breathe 60 
much of tne spirit of the " olden 
*time,” that to me, at least, they are 
ihyested with a considerable portion 
of that sacredness, which only re¬ 
mote antiquity can, in its widest ex¬ 
tent, bestow. 

Strath-Almond is one of the most 
lonely of these mountain deflies 


The interest which every sensitive which intervene between the high 
mind feels in Highland scenery, does grounds of the north of this king- 
not arise merely from the hold mwL dora. The summits of the hills 
striking features which inert mat-V«vhich encircle it are covered over 
ter assumes in moun^tin-landscapea. entirely with blade moss and heath. 
There is doubtless much that is fas- and their sides, except in a few plots, 
cinating in the outlines of natural where some hardy evergreens con- 
scenery of the wildest kind- -in the trive to struggle out a melancholy 
long lines of hill and upland, and existence, are nothingJbut successive' 
the rich variety of wood and water— ridges of bare rock. The only spots 
in the dark frowning masses of hare where tile hand of cultivation is at 
mountain cliff, which bound the view all visible, are here and there on the 
on every side—and the picturesque banks of the wild brawling stream, 
variety of flood, and lake, and plan- which rambles along the bottom of 
tation, which All up the deep and the defile; and these are rare, being 
beautiful straths. The. feeling, how- only a few acres of arable ground 
ever, has a deeper foundation. When around the pastoral huts which are 
wc step on Highland ground, wd feel scattered, at long imervals, at the 
that we are treading a land which is bottom of the hills, 
consecrated by the recollectionsof love Mary Allan was an ohly daughter 
and heroism—we breathe, as it we/e. Of one of the inhabitants of this 
the fresh air of freedom—and our mountain retreat, and was consider- 
imaginations dwell on the nameless ed, as well from her superior educa- 
majesric deeds whilh hate signalised, tion, as from the grace, and beauty 
from immemorial time, tne “ land of of ner person, the female oma- 
* the mountain and the flood." 1 never meat of tne valley. John Allan, her 
ascend a Highland eminence, without father, was the wealthiest and most 
being irresistibly oppressed with a respectable shepherd,, dr rather far- 
load of "high arid indefinite feelings of met, in the Strath, and Mary, there- 
power and awe. * Hill and dale, and fore, was not neglected by the TUstic 
•rock and stream, seem pregnant With gallants, vflio Were at all aware of the 
the images of sublime and stirring valuoof a beautiful wife and a boun- 
antiquity; and those very fields, from tiful dowry. The »nly youth* how- 
wliich every trace of “ other times" ever, who had made, any impression 
has long departed, appear yet haunt- on Mary's heart was William Lee, 
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then a farm-servant of her father’s, Mary’s only surviving chiltJ^“ I ne'er 
but who latterly exchanged could think it was oftre guae a sign,” 

“ Following the plough upon the mountain-ride,* said site! assuming a look *f inyste- 
for the more heroic occupation of nous solemnity, that seemed put o\i 
following the arms of his native for the purpose of impressing her au- 
country, in the plains of the new ditor with an idea of her superior 
world. The cause of this change oagacity, “when the salt tears stream- 
was his aspiring to the hand of the ed down frae the bonny bride's lace. 
Highland maiden, who was so ge- on the green graves i’ the kirk-yard.” 
nerally beloved. The marked dvili- “ And that,” continued Elspeth 
ties paid by Mary to tbe lowest of Mathers, in the same solemn tone, 
her father’s servants, could not fail “ on the very first Sabbath she was 
to attract the attention, as well as to kirkit—and a bonny sunny Sabbath 
excite the alarm of the youthful sui- it was.” 

tors, who had ah eye to John Allan’s “ Wha but kens,” said a third 
flocks, as well as his daughter’s per- gossip, “ that cauld tears ;”><1 new- 
son j and long time did not elapse opened,graves are nae rnair canty 
before this unfortunate young man than winding-sheets and death-signs 
became the object of the resentment —and weel I wat, Mary Allan, that's 
of all the weaithy youth of the glen.* now dead and gane, kens the truth 
His situation was at last rendered so o't!” 

irksome, that he determined to leave Mary certainly felt comfortless 
the place of his nativity, and taking and unhappy with her husband ; 
the opportunity of a recruiting party, but either from motives of prudence, 
who paraded a neighbouring town, or from simple ami artless notions of 
without taking leave of his mistress, married life, she never expressed, by 
he accepted the king's bounty, and her conduct, any of her regrets anil 
set sail lor the destination of nis re- grievances. The affection which she 
giment, from which, it is believed, he .shewed towards her husband was, 
never afterwards returned. / however, merely assumed. Her heart. 

The grief of Mary for this sudden in spite of herself,' was still with Wil- 
and unexpected departure of her lover liam Lee, beyond the Atlantic, fight- 
was almost insupportable; but she ing the battles of his country ; and 
was obliged to cherish it in silence and often has she been surprised in tears, 
secrecy. Hei; suitors having got so with no mortal beside her, on the 
easily rid of their dangerous rival, banks of the lorn stream, where 
lost no time in plying all their cffbrts William and she first plighted their 
to get her fettered in the bqpds of youthful vows, 
matrimony. Her father, fond of her The secret evil which preyed at 
to distraclion, was too anxious to see Mary's heart was not, however, al- 
his daughter well settled in life to ways to lurk concealed. Her spirits 
be long in complying with the unre- began gradually to deepen into a 
mitted solicitations of solfnanv lovers; settled melancholy, and her health, 
and at last she ^s united, at his wish, at last to exhibit a visible alteration, 
and contrary to her own incline- Instead of the light-hearted, smiling 
tions, to one'pf the young men 1 who girl, that was wont to be seen trip- 
was considered rather, opulent, and jfing to the kirk on a spring Sabbath, 
who had been most active in peine- tricked Out in all the gaiudy finery of 
curing the unhappy William Lee. rustic life, you might now witness a 
' Many of the old women in the -glen pale and pasted "figure, clothed in 
still remember • the bridal of Mary the simplest attire, and exhibiting 
Allan ; and often have I heardits cere- the most chastened deportment; and 
monies dolefully chaunted over by a she, who heretofore had been always 
venerable grapdame, for the instruc- foremost at the May-day sport, or 
tion of a group*of little urchins, who the harvest merry-making. Was now 
were eagerly Crowding round a win- never seen but sitting lonely in the 
try ingprsiae, with gaping earnest- chimney-corner, or wandering, like a< 
nesvtp listen to them. , disconsolate and broken-hearted wi- 

“I^tg’dkeould^iinkitagudcsign,” dow, by the unfrequented ?>anks of 
said old Margarpt Alison to me, the the brook, or among the desolate and 
last time I went to enquire res pectin melancholy heather. 
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Thi:> (iVeration could not long out which she must-have sunk on 

escape tlur penetration of- Mary's the desolate moor. Mary’s strength, 
husband ; and, instead of softening, however, had not long to undergo so 
it had tlii effect of rendering still flinty a probation. The last shade 

more unendurable his naturally sour of evening which she was to witness 

ant^unamiable disposition. It would in this world, had already closed 
be needless, and it would be endless, around her; and, with another setting 
to attempt recounting the different sun, she was to sink into her long 
ways in which this savage and mer- last slumber, and to mingle with the 
ciless ruffian betrayed his coarse ill-* clods over which her wearied limbs 
humour. Suffice it to say, that it now scarce supported her. 
grew to such excess, that at last the I shall never forget the incidents of 
meek and passive Mary could no that day which closed this hapless fe- 
longer bear it. male’s Jmmble history. At the boun- 

The sun had set in a chill and dary of that dreary extent of heath 
drizzling evening of spring, when over which Mary Allan wandered, 
this brutal monster came home in a there is a neat cottage, connected 
state of intoxication. His natural with some plots of cultivated ground, 
temper, in addition to being stimula- then possessed by a David Laidlaw, 
ted by the strong liquors of which frjjh whom I .was intimately ac¬ 
he had drank copiously, was render- quainted. The traveller will easily 
ed tenfold more caustic and irritable distinguish it from the other cot- 
by the news which had been brought tages, which, like gems in a desart, 
him, during the day, of the unexpect- people this interminable solitude, 
ed death of John Allan, without any and give animation to the lonely 
legacy in his favour. In the most moor, by its being built upon a green 
unfeeling manner he told Mary of sloping upland, from which it com- 
the death of her father; and, in the mands a fine prospect of the Almond, 
same breath, upbraided her with tie as it widens into the loch of the 
disappointment he had suffered in^jnne name. To that beloved house 
not falling heir to his property. I was wont to go on a tour every 
This was too much fbr the already annual spring-time; and many a 
broken-hearted Mary; and she de- glecsome holiday have I spent, in 
cidfed upon taking that resolution, roaming, with its happy inmates, over 
which had often occurred to her,ibut the long moor, when gaudy with all 
which, till then, she had never seri- the garish bloomincss of spring, 
ously determined to carry into exe- seeking for the nest of the grecn- 
cution. Cold and comfortless as the linnet among the resplendent broom 
night was, she sallied forth; and, and the scented whins. Tile day 
clothed ahnost in rags, bade an etcr- to which I allude was devoted to 
nal adieu to the detested scene of her one of these boyish rambles. We 
connubial misery. That long night had left the cottage, after an early 
the hapless Mary Allan never closed breakfast, with the intention of visit- 
her eyes in slumber. Alone and un- ing a mountain cataraOt that was dis- 
protectcd—labouring under a decline tant among the hills. The aspect of 
—without clothes—without susten- the morning was enchanting. There 
ance, she pursued, at the cheerless had fallen, during the night, a con- 
dead of night, a wild, unfrequented siderable quantity of rain; and the 
path, which rite would id other cir- vapour, which was streaming from 
cumstanccs not llhve ventured to the tepid earth, under the radiance 
tread alone in summer ahd in sun- of the morning sun, had formed it- 
sbine. Not a human step once in a self into a soft and silvery wreath of 
twelvemonth crossed that howling mist, which hung like a rich mantle 
wilderness; and, in. the minds of a over the face of the landscape. There 
simple'pastoral people, it was as- was scarcely a breath trf air; and, as 
sociated with the personifications of we turned off into the wide common, 
<a wild and romantic superstition, thq bijds on the neighbouring furze 
Surely, some power more than hu- were beginning to chant sweet hymns 
man washed that livelong night over to the sunshine; and the smell of 
the gentle traveller, and minister- the moistened furze* came mellowed 
ed that strength and *ourage, with- to u* item the glens* on which the 
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bright mist stpl lay slumbering. As ■who hung over the bed/ as if she 
the sun rose higher, the vapour gra- had been an only daughter of their 
dually floated up to Heaven; and be- own, that no hope was entertained of 
fore we had reached the lynn of her recovery. 

Langolme, the sun was high above “ Carry me to my William," mut- 
the dear blue air of noon, and the tcred the hapless Mary, in a wild, 
landscape on every side spread out to ofaint tone; and as she spoke, I fan- 
the eye many a long line of wild cied 1 could mark a faint sign of re¬ 
moss and bright heath flowers, viving animation flitting across her 
sleeping as silently and as festally white features. “ Carry me to my 
beneath the radiant heaven, as on a William," she repeated. 

Sabbath of summer. All that day we “ Poor innocent!” said Mrs Laid- 
roamed up and down in* the roman- law ; “ you will never be carried again 
tic dells; and the aslant beams of but to the kirk-yard!" 
the evening sun were lightly twink- The hectic flush, which animated 
ling through the leaves of the woods, Mary’s sallow countenance, was only 
qre we ever once thought of return- the bright gleam that presages total 
ing to the cottage of our friend. extinction. Before we had time -to 

It was on our return that we had note it, it was gone; and the spirit 
the melancholy satisfaction of resell- that produced it was gone along 
ing the heroine of this talc from an with it! 

unseen death. We found her lying The third day after, which was 
under a rugged hedge, verging fast to the Sabbath, was the day of Mary's 
dissolution—sheltered by two lonely funeral. Not a relative came to 
sycamores, which seemed also to be assist in conveying her remains to 
far advanced in the winter of their the burying-ground. Unknown and 
existence. Exhausted with fatigue, strange hands were to let down her 
it appeared that she had sat down coffin into the dust: and she, whom, 
under their branches, and had fallen ijt*the bloom of her maidenhood, all 
insensibly asleep; and the dampneqa/Hthe young and the sprightly thought 
Of her clothes, which were removed themselves honoured in attending, 
from the influence of the spring sun could not ob&in one beloved hand 
by the boughs, had contributed, along to perform this last office to her roe- 
with the coldness of the night, to mory. But, Mary i thy sleep is not 
accelerate the fatal effects of a ma- less peaceful, though no company 
lady which Had been for a long pe- of relatives bore thee to thy lowly 
riod gradually, though imperceptibly, dwelling; and the wild-flowers shall 
undermining her health. In that spring as sweetly, and the summer 
dead sleep we bore her to the cottage sun shall shine as brightly, on the 
of our friend, which fortunately was green turf that wraps thy grave, as 
at no great distance. It was not till though a flood of conjugal tears had 
almost every restorative that could been shed on it! 
be suggested was employed, thatjshe Never was there a sweeter Sab- 
shewed the slightest signs of return- bath ! The sun was beaming with all 
ing animation. Young as I then its brilliancy on the green pastoral 
was, I yet remember the pale young hills over which we bore her to the 
woman, evidently in the agony of place of her final rest; and the sweet 
death, casting her niild blue eyes and simple beauty of the wild-flowers 
wildly around the room, and on the that decked the solitude, shed over 
countenances watching her. Her the scene a peatiefillness, that im- 
countenance, though deadly pale, was parted mulsh of its character to the 
singularly expressive and touching ; mind. I know nothing more touch- 
and it was lighted up, every now ing than carrying a young beauti- 
and then; by a passing hectic flush, ful female, to her everlasting rest, in 
which seemed to impart a momentary the green smiling beauty of spring- 
warmth and animation to features time. The festal descriptions, which 
now verging fast towards fettled poets have interwoven with their im- 
iciness. It was evident t b all that mortal hymns, of scattering flowers 
ttyfhand of death was on her$ and on the green naves of infancy and 
I'could see, from the mournful and beauty, are all completely realized 
resinged countehances of my friends, in imagination; and the thoughts 
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that aril jn the calm and mellowed 
.spirit are holy, and yet so solemn— 
so mournful, and yet so full of calm 
joy, that they seem given us as fore¬ 
tastes of the happiness of the spirit 
that has hurst its clayey casement! 

Qn such a day were the remains 
of Mary Allan committed to the dust. 
Every spring, for several years after¬ 
wards, I visited the place of her re¬ 
pose ; and the last time I was there, 
“ green was the church-yard, beau¬ 
tiful and green"—and the flowers 
were springing in beauty all around 
her grave i C. L. 


EBEN. ANDETISON’S VISIT TO LONDON- 

Some books arc lies frae end to end, 

And some great lies were never penn’dj 
E’en Ministers they ha’e been kenn'd, 

In holy rapture, 

A rousing whid at times to vend, 

And nafl't wi’ scripture. 

But this which I am gaun to tell 
Is just as true's the diePs in hell, 

“ Or London City.” 

Burns. 

LETTER FIRST. 

“ The London Coffee-houses’' 

A stranger in London, Mr Edi¬ 
tor “ aut quocunque nomine gau- 
dcs," will find ample employment 

X?_-11 L* ____ 


detail not less overpowering than‘the 
gross amount; St Paul's venerable 
and far-seen pile will arise, in dis¬ 
tended expansion, like the smoke of 
an exploded magazine, bn his view; 
and as he advances nearer and nearer, 
whether by sea or land, this gigantio 
" “ Zsv(” will gradually 

emerge from his robe of cloud, and 
assume over tower, and spire, and 
turret, and mast, and citadel, his un¬ 
disputed and clearly-defined supe¬ 
riority; and, by the time he has 
taken up his residence at the “ Bull 
and Mouth," er in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Millar’s Wharf, he mil have 
glanced at the Monument—ascertain¬ 
ed the bearing of the Tower—and 
distinguished the turrets of West¬ 
minster Abbey. To see London 
without seeing the river, with all its 
accompaniments of bridge, dock, 
shipping, and boating, with its toil¬ 
ing water-works and alternating 
currents, is like visiting Carlton- 
house without obtaining a peep at 
Majesty,—it is like observing the 
freshness and vigour of the outward 
frame, without feeling the pulse, and 
^ascertaining the play of tne lungs: 
and then, after all this, what an in¬ 
exhaustible et cetera of “ to be seen- 
ables” remain ! The Royal Mint, 
with its <c smelting apparatus" and 
“ stamping machinery,” with its 
pans of liquid gold, and perennial 


as in the present instance, according 
to the immemorial belief of his coun¬ 
trymen, to be endowed with “ se¬ 
ven.* " He will at least see and hear 
as much within the limits of one 
short month, as a regular fed citizen, 
a full-fledged Cockney,will in twefve. 
Passing over, for the present, that 
vast influx of information which 
cometh by hearing, his eyes alone 
cannot fail to admit an interminable 4 
flood;—for, in addition tp all that 
vaBt, and indescribable, and incon¬ 
ceivable originality, *and extent, and 
intricacy, and confusion, and be¬ 
wilderment, and stupefaction, with 
which hia first entrance into the 
“ mighty City" will be met and over¬ 
whelmed—as the haze and smoke 
begin to dear off? he will find the 

« _a_ 
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* God bias your“ seven senses I” don’t 
you see the thing as plain as a pike-staff ? 

The Complaynt of Scotland. 


Museum, with its infinity of gratifi¬ 
cation and inconceivable variety of 
wonderment—with its original copy 
of Magna Charta, and its Elgin 
marbles; with ample employment for 
an age, crowded into the narrow and 
phantasmagoria lapse of a few hours. 
Chantry's too, must be seen, with 
the Statues that live, and walk, and 
converse—with the twin** Babes en¬ 
joying, in more than angel innocency, 
the long dream of death—and the 
Parents bending, in an interesting va¬ 
riety of Christian resignation, over 
the lips that have just ceased to 
breathe. The new Roman Catholic 
Chapel must not be overlooked, with 
its altar-piece of sacred and resplen¬ 
dent glory, with all of striking and 
impressive which the pencil, guided 
by the/mms! animated imagination, 
can pourtray. Vauxhall, toq, must 
be surveyed, perambulated, explor¬ 
ed, in all the unlimited and imiina- 
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gined* extent of its giddy folly and 
splendid vice* from the blazing or¬ 
chestra, to the obscure and with¬ 
drawn recesses-—those “ reduette 
valles,” where, like Ghosts of depart¬ 
ed iniquity, the Dames “ that love 
the moon” 

w Flint obsCTirac, sola sub nocte, per um- 
bram 

Perquc domos Ditis vacuas et inonia 
regna. 

Quale per inccrtam lunam tub luce ma¬ 
ligna i 

Ert iter in tilvit." 

And then there arc the 'theatres, 
and Gog and Magog, and the India- 
House, and the Bank of England, and 
the Lord Mayor's Mansion, and the 
Custom-House, and Rag-Fair, and 
the Park, and Newgate, and the Old 
Bailey, and Chelsea, and Greenwich, 
anu the Times Printing-office, and 
the Breweries, and Edmonton Fair, 
and the Booksellers’ Shops, and the 
Auction-Mart, and the Lottery-office, 
and Co vent-Garden Market, and 
Billingsgate, and Bedlam ! 

But after all, what is mere “ see- 


CJan. 

shone forth, in all the intensity of 
wit, and in all the pla/iulness of 
literary intercourse ; that our Dry- 
dens, Popes, and Goldsmiths, ac¬ 
quired that knowledge of men, and 
that nice discrimination of character, 
by which their writings are distin¬ 
guished, not less than by delicacy of 
taste, or strength, and reach of ima¬ 
gination. It was in “ Dolly's," a 
name still sacred to good eating and 
prompt accommodation, that Addi¬ 
son sat in the centre of a “ literary 
planetarium," diffusing a mild radi¬ 
ance around, and preserving, in their 
orbits, those eccentric and erring 
spirits who, in all their wanderings, 
still acknowledged the attractive anil 
moderating influence of good sense 
and virtuous conduct: and more 
may still be learnt, in these snug and 
inviting retreats, of John Bull's ha¬ 
bits, and disposition, and peculiarities, 
than can possibly, in the same time, 
be acquired any where else. If you 
wishjto see the manners of the G'rcat, 
in the only way in which they arc 
accessible to “ a Stranger,” visit the 


gambling-houses, or take a stroll, of 
ing" but looking, staring, gaping—Sunday evening, in the Park. If 
unless accompanied by some operas you have any wish to view vice in 

rags, drink gin twist at Miller’s 
Wharf, or ransack the purlieus of 


tion upon the Bumps, some excite¬ 
ment of those little elves which have 
taken possession of the “ Fairy 
Knowcs of the brain. In order to see 
London, as. a rational being would 
wish to see it, one must mix in the 
society, participate in the whims, and 
join in the pursuits and amusements 
of the place. One must not only 
walk the streets, gaze at the shops, 
or ascend St Paul’s; but he must ride 
in the “ round-abouts,” have his 
head turned in the swings,”* visit 
the “ Shows" be present in the mar¬ 
ketings, and, above all, make himself 
acquaintedjvith the “ Coffee-libuses. 


Wapping. But, if your aim be to 
avoid an exhibition, which, in both 
extremes of society, is not a little dis¬ 
gusting and revolting, you cannot 
too frequently discuss your twelve- 
hour’s porter, enjoy your mutton- 
chop, or stomach your beef steak, at 
one or other of these numerous and 
unpretending coffee-houses, which 
mOT be found almost in every quar¬ 
terof the city. 

It was late in the evening when I 
was safely set down in the court-yard 
of “ The Bull and Mouthand af- 


A London Coffee-house,” Mr ter a night's repose, diversified, how- 
Editor, has by no means a prepossess- ev, *, and. sorely marred and inter- 
ing appearance. There is nothing 


mg appearance. There is nothing 
arresting or attractive in a dark and 
narrow entrance, with a soiled and 
faded “ Sun,” a “ gilded Cock,” or a 
double-breasted “ Swan" stuck over 
it; and yet it is in these respectable 
and permanent abodes that freedom, 
anil comfort, and civility, and social 
intercourse, have tak£q ur> their 
^memorial residence. It l was in 


Wr 


Coffee-houses” that the luminaries 


rupted by thq everlasting grating 
of carriage-wheels, which still con¬ 
tinued to occupy my ear and almost 
turn my brain, I arose; dressed my¬ 
self in “ rrly best," and whilst break¬ 
fast was preparing, found amuse¬ 
ment. in peeping from my chamber 
window at what’ was passing with-* 
out. I had not remained many tAi- 
nutes in this attitude, whep my atten¬ 
tion was arrested'by a tall figure, 


of the August/m age of our Jitiraturc advancing, Rt a slew pare, along thi 
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paven^nt,\nd ever and anon turning taken, so pocketing what 1 believed 
Tiis eyes sidelong down over the rail- to be a copy of the Courier, I pre- 
ing, upon the kitchen areas beneath, pared to navigate my way into the 
repeating, at the same time, in a kind “ Cock" Coffee-house, to. which I 
of soft and somewhat soothing note— had been recommended by a elergy- 
“ £ots below, maids—pots below, man who had accompanied me from 
maids.” Immediately after breakfast, 1 Durham in the coach. I could see, 
1 sallied forth, like the Knight of La however, upon glancing over my 
Ijdancha, in quest of adventures; but shoulder, that the “paperboys” 
fold only advanced to the corner of the were merry, squinting i'roip time to 
first street, and was hesitating which time towards me with a kind of know- 
way to proceed, when two or three ing whispen, which 1 did not half 
little suspicious-looking urchins at relish. But as I was a “ Stranger in 
once surrounded me, and liold- London,”. I wa$ inclined to 6et this 
ing each up to my very throat a down to something of that character, 
kind of chevaux-dc-frise of knife- which, in spite of all my tailor’s ef- 
blades, cork-screws, lancets, and forts, still adhered to me. I entered 
slecl-pikcs, accompanied this demon- a small and snug apartment, sur- 
stration, which was any thing but rounded, like an armoury, with rows 
agreeable, with a Dutch concert of of clear and burnished tankards, sus- 
discortls, of which “ only a shilling— pended by the ear—and believing 
only a shilling," seemed to form the this to be the “ Coffee-room," I pro- 
cliorus.—Having made my way at ceeded forthwith to take possession 
last into Fleet-street, I was not a of the only scat 1 could discover, 
little astonished at the crowd of Having thrust my hand into my poc- 
passengers, which in two distinct ket, in pursuit of my late purchase, 
currents, set on in both directions, 1 was resolved to be quite free and 
and in the most orderly and peace- easy, till the waiter should arrive, 
able manner imaginable. 1 to supply my porter demands. In 

diately plunged into the current, and ' trice, a brisk little fellow, with 
ere I had advanced t^o paces, had a short well-brushed coat, brown 
my right hand completely filled with cloth breeches, white stockings, and 
hand-bills, which promised me a re- “ Day and Martin” shoes, not only 
storation to health, whatever might made his appearance, but rushed 
be the suspicious nature or inveteracy past, and, in his speed^almost upset 
of my disease. I was immediately pro- me. Heyday I thought I, this is tree 
ceded by a boy, who carried a loaf un- and easy, in all conscience ; but see¬ 
der his arm ; and, as my dress was ing it is the fashion here, I must just 
new, I allowed him to keep in ad- put up with it; and>in order to conceal 
vance, though he continued to walk my provincial rusticity, “ do as-the 
somewhat more slowly then I was in- folks do in London,' whilst I re¬ 
clined to. We had not proceeded far, main amongst them. So I turned my 
when all of a sudden, and with*the tripod towards a confined fire-place, 
rapidity of thought, 1 discovered the precisely in the corner of the little a- 
loaf making a retrogade curve over partment, and spreading out my el- 
my head, and descending into a pair of bow, *upon a small table very much 
ragged and outBtretchedarms, which' stained, in a manner to shcwl was un¬ 
sit the sudden pronunciation of the der no constraint whatever, I took up 
watch-word “ Tom,” were prepared, the tongs, placed a foot upon each 
as I observed, to receive - I need cheek of the chimney, and pushed 
scarcely add, that aU efforts to over- my stool in an oblique position back- 
takc or secure the culprits were un- wards, and without any very nice 
availing. As I advanced upon Tern- calculation of the centre of gravity, 
pie Bar, I found a group of news- so that, ero I could recover myself, 
paper-venders surrounding the Cou- stool, table, fire, fender, tongs, po- 
rier Office, and vociferating upon me ker, live-coals, and all, were scatter- 
With great eagerness, as I ad van- around mq fn one promiscuous con- 
ced—“ paper, buy a paper— fusionlworse confounded. 4 s * lay 

great news, great news, from Naples, supine* upon the , floor, for carpet 
Sir.”—My resolution, even previous happily there was none, a large shag- 
t(* this inviting address, had been gy Newfoundland dog, which seemed 
VOL. x. M 
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but just awakened from a forenoon's the opportunity of our stile i$t re¬ 
nap, perceiving' my plight, and mis- tired comer, to look around me, and 
conceiving in all probability the Ha- to make such enquiries at mine 
turc of it, .advanced in the most un- Host as the place and the circunjr 
ceremonious manner possible, ex- stances suggested. "And so,” said 
tending the whole length and breadth I, drawing out, at the same time, jny 
of portentous eclipse over my face and ’newly -purchased newspaper from 
shoulders. “ Bless my soul!" ex- my pocket, " you term that tankard 
claimed the astonished man of tank- there a pot ?” to which having re- 
ards, returning upon me the second ceived a nod of assent, whereby my 
time, and finding me in such an mornings “serenade" wasriufficient- 
unexpiicable attitude; f ( is it not ly explained, I proceeded to unfold 
you, Mr Hickenbottom ? I thought,” my Courier, as I imagined, yet wet 
continued he, to a gentleman who, as it was from the printing-press, 
in respect of an equal number of with the view of ascertaining the 
members, but in no other certainly Neapolitan intelligence, which I 
resembled me —“ I thought it was had been allured into the purchase. 
you, Master, and now I find it has But, instead of the comparatively 
been some rascally fellor, come hin limited, and unpretending pages of 
behind my and, to liease us of a few the Courier, I saw, extended in all 
harticles we have more use for yet; the pride of paper margin and ad- 
but he as taken the vrong pig by the vertisement before me, not the Cou~ 
hear, when he thinks to himpose upon rier, but the Times, a paper which, 
onest Neptune there, and Jeremy from my Scottish education, I had 
Bentham T—Get up, fellor !” con- been taught -to regard as somewhat 
tinued the loquacious man of'glasses dangerous in its political bearings, 
and goblets, " and contrive to make " Bless me,” said I to my landlord, 
yourself scarce, else you may happen who had just rung for a fresh sup- 
to fall hin with those who will make " the brown," " I purchased 

surer work of you, and without much this paper for a Courier, and at the 
ceremony too. Hereupon, however, very door of tljp office too, and it has 
Mr Hickenbottom interfered, by with- been metamorphosed into a Times! 
drawing the growling tones and me- How lias this come about, think 
nacing fangs of dog Neptune, and by ye?” “ Oh !” replied my really in- 
assisting me in resuming the use of telligent informer, “ that is not at 
my legs. “ There is undoubtedly all wonderful—nothing is more corn- 
some mistake here, gentlemen,” said mon; you ask, in a hurried manner, 
I; "I only wanted a gill o’ your for a Courier, at a place where you 
gin, with water, for which I meant suppose nothing but Couriers can be 
honestly to pay you ; and I know disposed of, and a sly urchin slips 
not how, in a public coffee-room, I a Times into your fingers, pockets 
should be mistaken for an ill-doer, his 7{d., and is commixed with the 
or a downright thief.*’ Hereupon cro^d in an instant.” “ Precisely!” 
the matter was soon cleared up—I said I ; “ that was the very way in 
had mistaken the waiter’s anticham- which 1 was 'done.' ” "And so,” said 
ber for the caffee-room, and he again, mine Host, pausing after a pretty long 
on his part, from the* free and easy pull on the replenished “pot,” (I shall 
manner in whieh I had taken posses- nev^r forget the appropriate name), 
sion, never doubted but I was, in tho "and s« you read the Courier in pre¬ 
person of his master and employer ference to the Times and the Chra- 
Hickenbottom, quite at home.—It ntcle, do you ?’* “ Why, to tell you 
was a good iest, the good-natured the truth," returned I, " my news- 
landlord ebsCTved, and if I had no paper reading has been rather limit- 
objection, wo Should laugh it over in ed; but you surely do not piean tq 
an adjoining box, to the tune of institute any comparison betwixt the 
" Barclay's entire." Being happy sound constitutional views of the 
to fall in with any one S^hot might one, and the demodratical, 1 had.al- 
instruct.me how to avoid suoi un- most said radical principles of the 
happy mistakesiin future, I readily other?” *" Yes, but,” rejoined my 
closed with the«offer ; and whilst the landlord, somewhat nettled, “ J do, 
porter was under discussion, took and as a proof of it, I have on my 
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copies of that'paper which but visit him in his warehouse, where 
you have unintentionally purchased, hgwill be fully as happy to see you, 
and only one of the Courier; and ajjgi you will find his refinement 
# tliat one X retain partly out of coin- confined to that of tallow, and his 
pliment to that ‘ old quiz* whom you sentiment tq the smell and [exhalation 
observe smoking his pipe, and sip- thereof." “ In Scotland," observed i, 
ping his glass of negus, in the furthes “ such an incongruous combination 
corner.” Upon this I turned my eyes could never take place ."—“ In Scot- 
towarda the figure pointed out, and land," rejoined mv informer, “ you 
through a volume of incense which know nothing atall about the matter; 
gradually ascended to the roof, and you put on one coat at Christmas, 
settled over his head like a blue and and it serves you without alteration 
silky canopy, I discovered a round pr change till the return of that sea- 
squat figure, with grey hairs, and a son; you assqme your rank insocie- 
kind of “ Dirk Hatterick" aspect, ty, and by that, as by an immutable 
something betwixt hardy enterprise allotment of Providence, you abide— 
and' determined roguery. ‘‘ This once a plebeian, and always a pie¬ 
man,” continued “ mine liost," in an beian—once a gentleman, and always 
under tone Qf communication, “ has a gentleman. Now this method is 
made his fortune.by cheating—and is extremely preposterous, 'and subjects 
now endeavouring to establish his you, from the want of pliability and 
character aa an honest man, by be- accommodation to many inconvonien- 
praising—the King. Having had an ces, and much awkward adjustment, 
appointment in the naval department, But in London,, nothing is more com¬ 
be managed matters so, that his dis- mon than that the same individual 
missal became absolutely necessary, shall, during the course of a single 
not only to the interests of the board, day, exhibit a variety of distinct, and 
but to the forwarding of his own even quite opposite rank and cliarac- 
dcep-laid and nefarious schema*^ ter. View this same rotund person- 
He lias retired beyond the reach of age at his breakfast-table, surrounded 
prosecution,and within the entrench- with footmen, and palavered by sim- 
ments of the Inns of Court; and pering ladyhood, with his gun-pow- 
vapours away in this place, each day, der tea, and buttered toast; and 
from one to four, on the integrity of you cannot fail to sec the f country 
the present ministry, and the beauty Squire* peeping through all the easy 
and permanency of the British con- frankness of lusdemeanour; observe 
stitution. That large overgrown fi- him attached to his fine greys, and 
mire, who is just now swallowing under the management of a livery 
the last morsel of his mutton chop, servant, making his wa y up to town— 
is a tallow-chandler in Cheapside. and the ‘ Citizen* begins to become 
He has lately married, or, to speak apparent; ask him, in his shop, for 
more properly, been married to a a pound of candles, and he will even 
young wife, an admiral’s penniless wipe the scale for you in which they 
daughter, whom he leaves to amuse are weighed, and with a polite bow 
herself with ponds, paiTots, and over the counter, thank you for your 
flower-pots, in his splendid country custdhi; here the ‘ Shopkeeper’ has 
mansion, whilst he repairs, - eyeiy acquired a decided predominancy, 
day, in his own carriage, .to the city. And were you at this very instant 
where he is to be. found any hour, that he is ringing the bell to settle his 
(except one), betwixt tegi and five, chop, to accost him either under the 
with a large striped apron tied round altitude of his matrimonial, or under 
his immense paunch, disposing of the humility of his professional cha- 
‘ his grease* by the pound to all and racter, it is ten to one but he would 
sundry, who may be prevailed upon conceive himself insulted. He is now 
to become purchasers. . Look into -plain honest ‘ Williams/ who pays 
his country box—'youmay observe it his taxes, rails at die government, and 
negr by a / jet d’eau/ no larger owes bo mdn a farthing! 
than a weeping willow, on your road " In that concealed box, a little to 
to Edmonton—and you will conceive the loft, there are «.t this’moment 
* him to be the very essence of r&- two Reporters for thq groat rival pa- 
. finement and pink of' sentiment; pers, making up their points of dis- 
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agreement for the evening press, in claws upon him, and in Ilia situation 
the most amicablemanncr imaginable* in society, nobody thinks of-resistitig 
These fellows have hard work efolt such claims ; so I was left to finish 
Just now; but they eat and dnnk my steak and my porter by myself, 
well—sleep when they can—and 1 had not remained, however, long, 
have a rare splore once a-week.— when my companion’s place was epp- 
Thoygh one of them is bound to put .plied by another individual, with 
on a most outrageously Tory counte- whom, as I had no indination, for 
nance, we all know him to be a true the present, to commence an acquaint 
genuine Whig at the heart, after all. tanccship, I quietly pocketed my 
" That there figure with the snuff* newspaper, rung the bdl, found all, 
box in his hand, and the cane head by my landlord, already settled, and 
in his mouth, is a Bookseller's flunky, was actually upon my legs to depart, 
or, in other words, an / Author,' not —when the lately- arrived stranger 
from choice, but from necessity, hav- suddenly addressed me, in some- 
ing foiled in an attempt to render what of an embarrassed *>ne—1, 
himself publicly known, by a work I beg %our pardon. Sir, bdt you will 
of great labour and research, which, excuse me, if I request a -reading 
in this age of * Quid-uunc-ism' and of that paper you have just now' put 
4 tact/ fell still-born.from the press, into your pocket. Sir. We do not 
His subsistence, such as it is, he now usually carry the papers along with 
earns by translating foreign books, us from this place. Sir !" Seeing at 
by writing occasional articles for the once the source of his error, 1 
London Magazine, and by under- proceeded to explain the circum- 
taking all the drudgery of correct- stance to him, upon which he seam¬ 
ing sheet after Bhcet for the press, ed perfectly satisfied, asked my par- 
But here comes one of his Employ- don again and again—and suggesfc- 
cts, or, as they are termed, ‘ Pa- ed, if I was not otherwise engaged, 
trons,' a celebrated bookseller in lie would be glad to have a little 
‘ the Row.' Hereupon I observed a more of my company. It seemed 
smooth little round man, somewhat strange to me, that every one I met 
like a pound of butter set upon end, with seemed so desirous of my con- 
glistening in oil, and ornamented versation—but this 1 found after- 
with a green shade, or' cabbage leaf, wards to be a peculiar and most pre- 
which came gp far down as to eclipse possessing feature of the London, I 
not only his eyes, but a foil half of may add, of the English character, 
his countenance. No sooner had this They enter at once into an acquain- 
man of books and shelves made his tance, and conduct themselves to- 
debut, than poor “ Suck-cane” made wards a stranger with all the ease, 
his exit, evidently anxious to escape and even confidence, of old and estab- 
the irradiation of so splendid a luini- lished intercourse. In this instance, 
nary. “And is it possible,” thought I however, I found it convenient to 
—for my friend, m consequence pf a decline die invitation, and once more 
call to tne bar, had just left me — 14 is placed myself amongst my quizzical 
it possible that men of education and friends, who had formerly supplied 
talent can, ifethis learned and liferary me, to their own mind, with a news- 
Metropolis, become {he slaves and paper. Having no more purchases 
drudges of mere Booksellers—that . to make, I .passed along, mixing with 
the mind which actuates, and the soul that continuous and unebbing stream 
which excites and energizes, can be re- of humanity, which, like the waters 
gulated in its movements, and cramp- at the Straits of Gibraltar, is ever 
ed in its dfosls, by mere * machinery' setting in and out, through Temple 
—that ikeMdif of literature should Bar. As I was employing myself in 
thus taNf it over the spirit, and the idling away the time most agreeably, 

‘ certOnacfnquod eat animo cum hacgra- at a caricature-shop window; «’ face 
vi cam Sf/ should be at once so severe, passed me, and fen eye met mine, 
prspteted, and * degrading ? 1 1 sat which I felt to bo associated with 
scape‘time musing upon tmslaelan- times and circumstances not quite 
cn&y sdbjject, in expectation of mine forgotten. Yet I had no iftstiuct rc- 
HoStV return but return he did collection of the individual to whom 
not; busiftess had suddenly laid its these belonged, but stood looking 
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w &fter JliiJi, till I saw liitn go down 
^ an entry immediately opposite that 
from which 1 had so lately emerged. 
I tried to walk in the opposite di¬ 
rection, endeavouring, all the while, 
to^recal a distinct impression of die 
face; but the more eagerly 1 pnr-% 
sued every link and association, by 
which the object might be indivi¬ 
dualized, the more deeply was I in¬ 
volved in uncertainty, and the greater 
was my curiosity to ascertain the 
truth; ao, turning almost insensibly 
on my course, 1 gradually drifted to 
the very entry at which I had seen the 
mysterious countenance disappear. I 
entered, having previously resolved 
on a two-o'clock beef-steak ‘dinner, 
and hoping, likewise, to be at my 
wits’ end respecting the object of my 
pursuit. I was not acquainted with 
a single individual in London, with 
the solitary exception, if such it 
might be regarded, of my kind and 
hospitable landlord at “ the Cock;” 
and I was every hour more anxious 
to meet with some one more expe¬ 
rienced-than myself in the ways and 
the tricks of this “ great City^ioby 
whose advice I might contrive to 
navigate myself clear of misappre¬ 
hension 'and imposition. I started 
back, however, under some degree 
of alarm, upon observing, as if 
through an inverted telescope, a dim 
light* struggling, from a distance, 
through a lengthened avenue of dark¬ 
ness, up which it hehoved me to ad¬ 
vance. However, following closely 
at the heels of one who nad just 
passed me, I was at last conduct¬ 
ed to an abode of a very suspicious 
appearance. Into this retreat the 
light of day had never, seemingly, 
been known to penetrate. It was 
lighted by a large patentiamp, hung 
from the centre of the ceiling; aftu 
shining like the sun in a & November 
mist, through a complete envelop¬ 
ment of smoke, emitted and emit- 
ting from mouths innumerable. The 
whole contour of this place was truly 
terrific—every inanimate object wore 
a sombre aspect—the walls were 
blackened—the seats were disfigured 
with cutting, like the benches in a 
■ school-house—and the, tables were 
without table-cloths, groaning under 
immens^ pewter trenchers, which 
were sunk into the wood, whilst the 
knives and forks were cautiously 
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chained to rests on ( cuch aide of the 
several plates, on which, as satellites, 
it fc was their duty to attend. Over 
the chimney, written in legible cha¬ 
racters, was displayed the price of 
every variety of drinkable or eatable, 
which the place afforded, accompa¬ 
nied with this .admonitory remark—, 
..**.raw» when tabled." 
Spit-boxes stood in every comer; and 
a large shaggy nondescript dog seem¬ 
ed, to move about, quite at home, 
presenting* his head to be patted, 
and his sides to be stroked oy the 
various customers who condescended 
to,notice him*. Gin and brandy 
seemed here to have usurped the 
place of port and porter; and an 
expression of sulky impatience, and 
dusky malignity, seemed to predo¬ 
minate amongst the visages which 
gleamed and glared around. It 
was some time before I found an 
empty seat, and still longer whilst I 
remained in suspense, whether or 
not I should take possession of it 
and I was still hesitating, when the 
same countenance, which had excited 
my curiosity before, again, from a 
position immediately opposite, ar¬ 
rested my attention. In a word, for 
I am becoming tedious by. being mi¬ 
nute, I was at last recognized by 
this stranger as an old school-ac¬ 
quaintance, and found in him, after 
a varied succession of‘rather untow¬ 
ard fortune, the Captain, or Skipper, 
of a coasting-vessel, engaged in the 
coal trade. There is no school, Mr 
Editor, like the world; “ it kittles 
wit, it waukens lair," or, what is 
still better, “supplies it," and “pangs 
u^fu* o’ knowledge." This young 
man, who had made but a sorry 
figure in his class, and ranked as a 
kind of simpleton amopgst his play¬ 
mates, had now acquired a prompti¬ 
tude of decision, an ease of manner, 
and a sagacity in respect of worldly 
matters, which altogether astonished 
me. He was glad, he was truly glad 
to see me; end even with all the de¬ 
ductions of a somewhat particular 
dress, and an acquaintanceship in 
no way prepossessing, 1 still was de- 


* l havfl heard that dogs of this de¬ 
scription arc sometimes kept in low Coffee¬ 
houses, for the purpose of eledhing knives 
and forks upon their shaggy hides; but 
this I never saw, and believe to be fiction- 
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lighted to make the recognisance. He 
was to sail that very afternoon, other¬ 
wise we Should have travelled it, he 
said, together through London " in 
style/' 6t, in other words, so aa to see, 
through his superior experience, of 
what various and inconceivable ma¬ 
terials this immensity of sin and folly 
is made up. We spent, however, 
two hours in a very agreeable man¬ 
ner, talking over our school-days, 
and laughing immoderately at all 
these little incidents, which, to any 
one hut ourselves, would have ap¬ 
peared trivial 1 and uninteresting. 
And when at last I took notice of the 
very suspicious-looking retreat where 
we had encountered each other, he 
assured me, quite gravely, that this 
was the " Hole-in-the-Wa’,'’ one of 
the oldest and most respectable 
coffee-houses, in the line , in London. 
That, although the general run of 
the house was rather of the labour¬ 
ing and mechanical description, yet 
there was " a certain Nobleman, of 
facetious memory," who had actual¬ 
ly dined here, in preference to any 
other place, for nearly forty yean. 
"But 1 see," added he, "you are still 
trammeled by your Scotch preju¬ 
dices. If you wear a good coat, 
keep the proper side in walking along 
the street, and pay what you call for 
here, you are/t gentleman: nor does 
that fellow, who has now placed 
our beef-steak on the table, provided 
we advance him one penny over the 
very moderate charge which is made, 
care a single stiver whether, when 
out of his sight, we drive a dung-cart 
through the City, or * hip it,' four- 
in-hand, in a tandem.» Nor is jhe 
freedom of rank greater with us 
than the freedom of speech. You 
have heard nothing, since you entered 
this room,” continued he, "but cen¬ 
sure on the government, direct abuse 
of Majesty, and insinuations of the 
most disgraceful nature against cer¬ 
tain individuals high .in favour and 
in power. Those very individuals, 
who are at ptoeent using this liberty, 
arc, in many eases, immediately de¬ 
pendent upon the very power which 
they censure, and endeavour to bring 
into contempt ; and yet, Audi is the 
eafcfi&imcc which every man here re- 
pcfe&iii his neighbour, even though 
Ito $$ppen to bp. a stranger, that no 
disguise is assumed, no constrained 
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and temporizing sentiments arespemt- 
ed. |When a man pays down his 
two-pence for his plate of veal or 
mutton, he pays, at the same time, 
in his own apprehension, for the pri¬ 
vilege of speaking, as he terms, it, 
chis 'mind—of venting spleen, whim, 
prepossession, prejudice, truth, or 
falsehood, in the words and manner 
which occur most naturally and rea¬ 
dily. The government is far too 
wise and liberal in its views to take 
the smallest notice of this; the steam- 
vessel (to use a professional com¬ 
parison) of the government, makes 
nor way through the wave of popu¬ 
lar opipion with-the greater security 
that she is possessed of " a safety- 
valve," by which all redundant and 
dangerous vapour escapes. It was by 
endeavouring to stop this " safety- 
valve”-that Louis and King Charles 
lost their heads, and that the govern¬ 
ments of Spain and of Turkey axe 
at this instant in imminent danger of 
being blown out of the water. But 
in Scotland, matters are otherwise 
managed.” "Say no ill of Scotland,” 
Jphwvrupted I, looking rather suspi¬ 
ciously around me j “ we are all Mi¬ 
nisterialists in Scotland, and, should 
1 say we are otherwise, nobody can 
tell who, even here> might repeat my 
observations.” " There now,” re¬ 
torted my school-fellow, " you have 
exhibited a specimen of that worse 
than Egyptian bondage to which you 
are reduced. Before you dare speak 
your mind, yotf look over your shoul¬ 
ders, and then only do it in a whis¬ 
per, lest a bird of the air should 
tell the matter. In every district 
you °have some ( great little man,’ 
some mighty ‘ Regulus’ of a limit¬ 
ed domain, whose prerogative it is to 
get his younger children, and other 
immediate relatives and dependents, 
into watm, and comfortable offici¬ 
alities—to navigate hia politics by 
the government * Beacon —and to 
preserve all the neighbourhood in a 
state of subjection, and even in ap¬ 
parent attachment to the existing 
Ministry.” " We will pay our reck¬ 
oning," said I, " and depart, for I 
have made it a rule all my life long, 
never to dabble in politics." So say-* 
ing, we separated—he to attend, for 
the time, to the interests of nis trade, 
and I, in r thc course of a few mi¬ 
nutes, to ring my room-hell at the 
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“ Bull and Mouth," in order to ob 1 prize, and he appeared to them ra 
1 'tain a “ glass of cold water." Hop- thcr as a hero who was setting put 
ing, my good Sir, to meet you next in quest of adventures, and who was 
lponth in Bedlam, I remain, in the probably to become, tjbe founder of a 
mean time, Tour's truly, new race, or the original tenant of a 

• Eben. Anderson. country which was hereafter to he 

renowned, than as a person over 
whose hard destiny they were hound 
to lament, and ih whose future his- 
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istic; to which are added. But the emigrants of modern times 

practical details for thk in- are in a very different situation. 
formation OF emiorants op They are not- adventurers in quest 
every class; and some re- 0 f glory, hut, in general, men whose 

COLLECTIONS OF THE UNITED are bound to the land 

STATES OF AMERICA. RY # JOHN wbich ^ f or8aking> and who 

.howison, esq. Edinburgh and are forced, by the hard necessity 
London, pp- 339. 0 f obtaining a livelihood, or an in- 

A body of emigrants, collected on dependence, to forsake a country 
the shore of their native land, and which, in their hearts, they value 
about to sail for that distant, and, in above all under heaven; and, what 
many respects, unknown region, for is far worse, to sacrifice affections 
which they are bound, is, we think, which to them have hitherto consti- 
one-of the most affecting sights which tuted the charm of existence- They 
the present state of human society are men upon whom the hard for- 
presents. On the first view of such a tune of the world has pressed with 
multitude, our minds are perhaps unusual severity, and who are forced 
carried forcibly back to those cJKK to seek, in a foreign land, that free- 
ages in the history of the world, dom from distress, which, in their na- 
when colonization wgs a thing of tive country, they have either never 
frequent occurrence, and when the known, or which has been severely 
early inhabitants of those regions to torn from them. Such an assem- 
which we now look as the most for- blage, therefore, presents to him who 
tunatc, of all that arc to be found witnesses their departure, one of the 
upon the earth, for the renown which most melancholy subjects of reflec- 
lliey have acquired in letters and in tion which it is possible to behold, 
arms, prepared to carry the very first And the ship which bears the inte- 
clcments of civilization and of know- resting cargo, seems, as it leaves the 
ledge into other countries, which had shore, from which it is carrying them 
not then received any form of ra- for ever, to he a more than usually 
tional life. But there arc other feel- affecting representation of the hard- 
ings awakened by the view oT a ships of thaf voyage of life, which 
body of emigrant?, which soon show has already been attended with so 
that there is a wide difference be- many, storms to those n'ho are de¬ 
tween the colonists of those earlj parting, and which may*yet bring to 
times, and the individuals who are them so many more of which they 
preparing, in the present age, to bid are at present ignorant, 
adieil to all their previous habits, and After these reflections have pro¬ 
associations, and connections. In the duced their effect upon our minds, 
early ages of the world, man seemed we naturally fdllow the path of the 
to feel that his duty was to people the voyagers into that distant land to 
wide world, which lay in desert soli- which they are proceeding; and in 
tude arqund him; and when, thfere- such moments, the most consolatory 
fore,‘he left the country in which information which we can receive, 
he had been herd, it was with the is, that thq region before them is 
shirit of an adventurer, who felt that one in which they may venture, 
he was doing what was in itself both not only with safety, but with good 
dutiful and becoming. Thfe feelings hope;‘that they are how, therefore, 
of those to whom he was hound, but in the crisis of a •change, which 
went along with him in his enter- to them » to he productive of good; 
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and that in. future years they may 
safely he represented as sitting each 
under the shade of his own fig-tree 
or vine, with nothing to make them 
a&aul. 

These reflections, we think, are 
not unnaturally awakened by the 
perusal of the volume before us. It is 
the production of a person who has 
lately spent a considerable portion of 
his time in the very heart of one of 
those countries towards, which the 
emigrantsof this land are now crowd¬ 
ing, and who seems to have had both 
the opportunity and die capacity of 
forming a correct estimate of the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages which 
that country presents. He has fairly 
stated the inconveniences to which 
every settler must at first be subject. 
But, at the same time, hia account 
is fitted to encourage all those who 
are willing to submit to some tem¬ 
porary privation; and, indeed, his 
whole representation is so sensibly 
and so candidly given, that we can¬ 
not but assent to the truth of it, and 
8re happy, therefore, to think that 
so fair a prospect is before those 
who, in leaving their native country, 
mus‘ often be making one of the 
most heart-rending sacrifices, 1 but 
whose temporary labours and ser¬ 
vices are likely to be rewarded by 
future years of independence and of 
comfort, and who may become the 
founders of families which are yet 
to figure in the highest walks of ac¬ 
tive or of intellectual life. 

The first part of the book is devot¬ 
ed to an account of the author’s jour¬ 
ney from Quebec, up the river St 
Lawrence, into die heariof die coun¬ 
try. During this journey he had of 
course to traverse those magnificent 
woods with «vhich the country Is co¬ 
vered ; and it is gratifying to find, that 
he had the taste to feel the majestic 
solemnity of such a journey, and 
powers of description, such as to en¬ 
able him to communicate, hia im¬ 
pressions with eftect to his readers. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more impres¬ 
sive than the sqenery along the banks 
of the fit Lawrence, and the other ri¬ 
vers of that country, where immense 
and primeval forests stretch their in¬ 
terminable shade in all directions, and 
thebolitudes of which are only broken 
by die deer, which find a refuge in 
their glades—by an occasional hut in 


which the woodman or die hunter 
reposes from his toils—or by those' 
companies of Indians, who, in all the 
gaudy but savage magnificence of 
their costume, realize the captiva¬ 
ting description of savage life given 
by Coleridge, in the following beau¬ 
tiful words: 

How sweet it were on lake, or wild sa¬ 
vannah, 

To hunt for food, and be a naked man, 
And wander up and down at liberty! 

We venture to recommend the fol¬ 
lowing description of the <f Lake of 
the Thousand Islands" r a good 
specimen of Mr Howison’s powers 
of communicating his ofrn impres¬ 
sions, and as a sample of that jkind 
of scenery and society into which his 
journey led him. 

We now entered that part of the river 
which is called the Lake of the Thousand 
Islands. The St Lawrence expands into 
a large basin, the bosom of which is- di¬ 
versified by myriads of islands, and these 
are characterized by every conceivable as¬ 
pect of nature, being fertile, barren, lofty, 
^SWV’rocky, verdurous, wooded, and bare. 
They vary in size as much as in fbrm. 
Some are a quarter of a mile long, and 
others only a fc& yards; and, I believe, 
they collectively exhibit, on a small scale, 
a greater variety of bays, harbours, in¬ 
lets, and channels, than are to be (bund 
throughout the whole continent «f Ame¬ 
rica. Nature seems here to have thrown 
sportively from her hand a profusion of 
masses of the material world, that she 
might perceive what combinations of sce¬ 
nery would be produced, when they as¬ 
sumed their respective positions on the 
bosom of the waters. 

lUe number of islands lias never been 
correctly ascertained, but it is generally 
supposed to exceed seventeen hundred. 
Many of them are of little value, being 
Covered with scraggy pine, and having no 
depth of soi]; and, I believe, any person, 
whose romantic fancy might inspire him 
with the desire of possessing one, would 
find no difficulty in getting it granted by 
government. But some of the larger is¬ 
lands would form delightful little farms ; 
and the energies of a Mure people may 
perhaps bring theta under cultivation, 
and embellish them with all the beauties 
that arts and agriculture’ can communi¬ 
cate. When tMs tajtfes place, tho secrio 
will realize ill that fairy loveliness in which 
eastern historians have delighted to robe 
the objects of the material world. 

The scene reminded me of the bcauti- 
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• ful description of the Happy Islands jn 
,, the Vision of Mirnh, and I thought at 

the time, that if the Thousand Islands 
lay in the East, some chaste imagination 
would propose, that they should be made 
an aftylum for suffering humanity, arid 
distributed according to the respective 

• virtues and merits of those who deserved 
them. 

The current between some of the is¬ 
lands is so rapid, that the boatmen, with 
all their exertions, can scarcely make way 
against it. There are particular chan, 
ncls with which the Canadians are well 
acquainted, and which they invariably 
__ follow, for if they ventured upon others, 
' they would soon be bewildered among 
the islands, and might probably continue 
in search of the true course durihg many 
daylt, as has several times been the case. 

Shortly after sunset we landed upon a 
small island, and the Canadians having 
moored their boats, proceeded to make a 
fire, as they intended to eqjoy themselves 
for several hours. We were just open¬ 
ing a basket of provisions, when we were 
all. startled by hearing shotjs, which ap¬ 
parently proceeded from people on the 
other side of the island. The ruddy 
glare of a lire likewise attracted our at¬ 
tention, and the continuance of thswiw*.? 
induced several boatmen to hasten to the 
spot where the light seemed to be. My 
imagination was instantly excited, and 
when I heard the wind whistling among 
the trees, and the perturbed waters of the 
St-Lawrence dashing against tlio island, 
and saw a lurid sky, stretched above me, 
the most alarming impressions crowded 
upon my mind. AU the stories I had 
heard of the horrible atrocities often com¬ 
mitted by the Indians, rose in my memo¬ 
ry, and I already conceived that I saw 
my companions tomahawked, and their 
mangled bodies struggling convulsively 
>*unong the whelming surges of the fiver. 

However, the return of the Canadians 
put an end to my fears. Tbc supposed 
Indians were no other than the crew, of 
a brigade of batteauix; and the sliotfts 
we heard, were raised in consequence of 
their having seen threq deeri in the pur¬ 
suit of which they requested us to join. 
This proposal was acceded to by alt par¬ 
ties, and some began to kindle large fires 
in several parts of the island, while others 
stript the. hickory tree of its bark, aud 
made torches. Thus prepared* we sallied 
forth, some carrying arms,and,the others 
being provided- with .blazing flambeaux. 
•Intending to surrfund the deer, and gra¬ 
dually close upon them, we dispersed 
into a lrfgs circle, and sent two’ dogs 
among the brushwood to rouse the game, 
>vhich they sow accomplished, and we 
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accordingly made regular encroachments 
upon their precincts. The deer, .when 
they saw thetnselves thus environed, 
sprung from one side to the other, leaped 
into the air, reared upon their hind-legs, 1 
and at last sunk down apparently in de¬ 
spair ; but upon the discharge of a couple 
of fowling-pieces, they.agaitt started, and 
having escaped our circle, plunged into 
the river. ■ • 

. Several of the- boatmen had remained 
upon the banka of the island, that they 
might prevent the deer from taking the 
river; but when they found this imprac¬ 
ticable, they shouted to us, ran to the 
batteaux, amf immediately , unmoored 
them. The remainder of the crew soon 
followed, with arms and torches, and 
they all rowed out in pursuit of the game. 
Nothing could be more brilliant and pic¬ 
turesque than the scene which succeeded. 
We saw the Meads and antlers of the 
beautifol animals moving with graceful 
rapidity upon the surface of the water,, 
while the brightness of their eyes rivalled 
that of the transparent drops which spark- 
led around them. When the shouts of 
the crew, and the dashing of the oars, as¬ 
sailed thdr cars, the exertions they made 
to escape were inconceivably strong— 
sometimes raising themselves almost en¬ 
tirely out of the water, and sometimes 
springing forward severalyards,at one leap. 
The bustle among the boats, the glare of 
the torches, and the ferocious countenances 
of the crew, were finely contrasted with 
the meekness and timidity of the deer, 
and the whole effect was* heightened by 
the islands around, the wild and roman¬ 
tic features of which were strikingly dis¬ 
played at intervals, when the ruddy light 
of the torches happened to fall upon them. 

- Several shots were fired, though ap¬ 
parently'without effect, and I licgan fer¬ 
vently to hope that the deer might escape. 
Tvgo of thenweludod their pursuers, but 
the batteaux surrounded the other, and 
the Canadians beat it to death with their 
oors,*ond, Saving taken it* on board, re¬ 
turned to the shore. 

. While we wire around the fire, divid¬ 
ing the booty, two canoes, full of Indians, 
suddenly emerged from behind a point of 
land, and steered directly towards. us. 
The women were seated, but the men 
stood erect, and managed their paddles 
with the utmost elegance and dexterity. 
Their heads, were adqpmed with steel 
crescents and waving feathers. The test ■ 
of their dress consisted of the skins, of 
wild beasts,*and. long scarlet cloaks co¬ 
vered with ornaments, which, though 
mere .tinsel, had a wry shining effect. 
This was the first time > I ever- heard tho 
Indian language, and never could its harsh. 
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and fantastic sounds have been mote im¬ 
pressive to any one than they were to me, 
surrounded as X was with objects the 
most wild and uncivilized in their cha¬ 
racter. - 

These unexpected visitors landed near 
us, but seemed not at all incommoded by 
our presence, for the women immediately 
began to cut firewood, and their husbands 
having collected a few poles and some 
birch baric, set about making a wigwam. 
At my request, some venison and spirits 
Were sent them, which they received with 
many acknowledgments. 

Assisted by my fellow-passengers, I 
now spread a table, and obtained the ne¬ 
cessary fiimishings from our respective 
provision-baskets. Our repast proved 
both a comfortable and an amusing one. 
On bne ride were die Canadians loitering 
round the fire in different groups, some 
half asleep, and others ridging and wrest¬ 
ling with their comrades; while a few 
* attempted to read a half worn-out French 
hymn-book, the devout expressions in 
which were heard at intervals among the 
oaths that proceeded from almost every 
mouth. On the ether ride we saw the 
Indians seated under their wigwam, and 
dressing their venison. The nun they 
had drank began to affect them. The 
men looked ferocious, sharpened their 
tomahawks, and occasionally uttered the 
war-whoop. The women talked inces¬ 
santly, and their children played the 
Jew's harp. Our party completed the 
group; and, though our voices were al¬ 
most drowned hmidst the omftuion of 
tongues, a spectator would easily have 
ascertained, that at least three different 
languages were spoken on the island. 

About four in the morning we again 
took to our boats, and soon passed the 
termination of the Lake of the Thousand 
Islands. However, a strong westerly 
wind began to prevail, and- rendered (he 
working of the batteaux so very, labori¬ 
ous, that the crew were obliged to rest a 
little every h tty hour. The Canadians 
row at the rate of three miles an hour 
when the weather is perfectly calm, and, 
of course, rather more when they have a 
favourable breeze to assist them j but, at 
best, they never go farther than thirty 
miles in twenty-four hours. The average 
length of the passage from La Chine to 
Kingston is seven days.) 

The wind at length became so strong, 
that we resolved to stop until it modera¬ 
ted. As-the day was extremely hot, we 
remained upon the bank of fohyiver, end 
constructed a small tent of sails and oil. 
doth fojMtotect u* from the sun, and laid 
<fowironder ita shgde; however, I soon 
got tired of this, and having left my com- 


panions asleep, I walked out akxic. The 
sunshine was so intense, that the St Law¬ 
rence sparkled too bright for the eye to 
bear, and at each step I took, a thousand 
insects sprung from the flowers on which 
they had been feeding. I wandered along 
the side of the river* until I reached ,4 
little bay paved with smooth rock, against 
which the glittering waves broke in rapid 
succession. Here I found a canoe tied to 
a tree. Having embarked in it, I pad- 
died out from foe shore, and laid down 
at my ease, and committed myself to the 
guidance of the current. The influence 
of foe heat and scenery was overpower¬ 
ing, and I fell into a half slumber. I was 
occasionally awakened to a consciousness 
of my situation, by foe radiant flashes 
which wfere shot forth by the sun-dipt 
wings of foe hummingbirds, as they flew 
over me. My mind was in a state of 
perfect quiescence. The most dazzling 
and enthusiastic conceptions rose in it 
without effort, and faded away without 
resistance. Had a super-human voice 
told me that I was entering the vortex of 
the most tenpc Rapids, I believe I woqld 
scarcely have had energy to ascertain 
whether it was so or not. 

The following passage would not, 
ptfEaps, have been quoted by us for 
any thing remarkable in the compo¬ 
sition ; but it hrw a recommendation 
infinitely above what could have been 
communicated by any excellence of 
style—for it points out a source of 
misery to which persons emigrating 
to Canada are exposed. 

One evening, as I strolled along the 
beach of foe Lake, in front of Niagara, a 
woman, whom I had observed at some 
distance, approached, and, after several 
low curtsies, requested me to follow her; 
and, us she seemed to be in deep afflic¬ 
tion, I immediately complied, without 
asking an explanation. She conducted 
me to a kind of cave, under a high sand¬ 
bank, foe mouth of which was barricadoed 
with a chest of drawers, several trunks, 
Ac. 1 mattress occupied foe floor of 
this wild abode, antwo children played 
gaily with one another upon it, foe one 
attempting to beat his merry companion 
with an old pillow, and raising shouts of 
laughter and delight every time he suc¬ 
ceeded in giving a blow. The mother, 
who continued to shed tens, told foe, 
that she and her family were Irish emi¬ 
grants. They had bent induced, by ,* • 
series of misfortunes, to set sail for Ca¬ 
nada, with the intention of obtaining land, 
and had, after many difficulties, got thus 
far in their voyage; bat, being now des- 
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, tltute of money* they were unable to pro¬ 
cure a lodging,, and knew not where to 
apply for work, assistance, or information. 

A husband and these two boys,” said 
* the woman, “ are all that now repiain to 
ti^ me. My little girl died in the ship, 
p and they threw her into the sea. Ayo, 
sure, that was the worst of all,” continued 
she, in an agony of grief. “ Poor babe! 
she had neither prayers nor a wake!” 

On nay way bock to the village, I was 
occupied with reflections upon the help¬ 
less condition of most of the emigrants 
who come to Canada, and the indifference 
which the supreme government have ever' 
manifested about the welfare and prospe¬ 
rity of the colony-. Those people, who 
came to the province with an intention of 
settling ip it, are totally destitute of the 
means of obtaining authentic information 
respecting the place to which they should 
proceed, ox where or in what manner they 
should apply for a grant of land. Inex¬ 
perienced, ignorant of the country, and 
often disappointed with it &t first) it can¬ 
not be expected that they Should reso¬ 
lutely struggle with the difficulties that 
present themselves on every side. The 
slaves of vague reports, and false and 
exaggerated descriptions, they knoukPpt 
where to direct theft steps ; and, after 
being alternately encouraged, depressed, 
and deceived, they perhaps prematurely 
determine to return to their native coun¬ 
try, wretched as the usylurii is which it at 
present affords to the .poor and unfortu¬ 
nate of all classes. When 1 was in Que- 


Canada, but such owe their existence en¬ 
tirely to rite benevolent exertions of pri¬ 
vate individuals, and are, comparatively 
speaking, superficial and limited in their 
operation. Nothing but the interference 
of the supreme government can effectually 
rid poor emignnta of the difficulties, they 
they have at present to encounter when 
they arrive in Lower Canada. , 

Jn the course of his journey to¬ 
wards the interior of the country, 
our author had, of course, to pass 
the falls of Niagara. Mr Howison 
has laboured not ve?v successfully to 
convey to his readers an impressive 
idea of that magnificent scene, which 
he'describes'in flowery, and some¬ 
what bombastical language. We 
have neither room nor inclination to 
extract this description, and we do 
not think the author's vocation is 
poetry. 

After a good deal of description 
relative to the grandeur of the fo¬ 
rests, and to those other circumstan¬ 
ces which could not fail to impress a 
person of ordinary taste, who has 
made his way into the bosom of 
any of the primeval woods, our au¬ 
thor devotes two chapters to a sum¬ 
mary account of the country, and of 
the precautions necessary to be ob¬ 
served by the different classes of 
emigrants. We cannot afford room 
for the whole of the valuable matter 


bee and Montreal, I had opportunities of 
knowing, that many of the hovels of these 
cities contained crowds of British emi¬ 
grants, who were struggling with those 
complicated horrors of poverty and dis¬ 
ease, whom the hope of being, exempted 
from such evils had induced to abandon 
the clime of their birth. The gitater 
number of these people, when they first 
landed, had funds enough to carry them 
to the Upper Province, and even settle 
them comfortably on their locations; hut 
they knew not where the “ promised 
land" lay, and were detained in Lo>ver 
Canada, by anxious aq£ unavailing efl’orts 
to obtain correct information upon the sub- 
■ ject. All the misery occasioned by this cir¬ 
cumstance, and vatdous.athers- of a simi¬ 
lar nature, might be easily prevented, and 
thousands of active settlers mutually added 
to thi province, if the supreme government 
, would- bestow a-cnoment's attention- upon 
the matter, and place in Quebec, Mon¬ 
treal, and the other towns, an agent, to 
whom the Emigrants could apply for ad¬ 
vice and Information. I am aware that 
Emigrant Societies have already been esta¬ 
blished in the principal towns of Lower 


which this last article presents, but 
we are exceedingly anxious to do 
any thing we can to diffuse correct 
inmrmanon upon so very important 
a subject; and it is with this view, 
therefore, that we request the atten¬ 
tion of our readers to the following 
rather long quotation: 

I shall now suppose that the emigrant 
has made all necessary arrangements for 
the occupation of his land. His first object 
then is to get rf bouse built. If his lot 
lies in a settlement, his neighbours will 
assist him in doing this without being 
paid; but if far buck in the woods, he 
must hire people to work for him. The 
usual dimensions of a house are eighteen 
feet by sixteen. The roof is covered with 
bark or shingels, and thc,floor with rough 
hewn planks, the interstices between the 
logs that compose the walls being filled 
up with pit£& of wood and clay. Stones 
are used for the back of the fire-jfiace, and 
a holloy cone of coaraa basket-work does 
the office of a chimney. # The whole cost 
of a habitation of this kind will not exceed 
£12, supposing the labourers hod been 
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paid for erecting it; but as almost every 
person con have, much of the work done 
gratis , the expcnce will not perhaps amount 
to more than £.5 or £.u. 

Whenever the house is completed, the 
emigrant dught to bring his family, cattle, 
provisions, and farming utensils, upon the 
lot. ,He should, if possible, have a couple 
of oxen, a cow, two pigs, a harrow, and an 
axe. The.cost of the whole will be about 
£.28. But many settlors commence their 
labours without any cattle or implements 
at all, contriving to borrow wfiat they want 
from their neighbours, and returning the 
obligation in work If tlie'emgrant’s loca¬ 
tion lies in a settlement, he will find it 
advantageous to purchase his provisions 
them, particularly if there is much land- 
carriage between it and the nearest mar¬ 
ket. Flour and pork are the only articles 
of subsistence which can' be conveniently 
transported into the woods. The price of 
a barrel of dour, containing 186 lbs., is 
X.ltil()s; and of a barrel of pork, holding 
200 lbs., about £.6. It is easy to cal- 
eulate how long a barrel of each article 
will support any given number of persons. 
A cow always proves a valuable animal 
to a new settler, her milk being converti¬ 
ble into many agreeable varieties of diet. 
He will find pigs a very profitable kind 
of stock, as they pick up abundant sub¬ 
sistence in the woods, require little at¬ 
tention, and multiply very fast. 

The emigrant will use the axe rather 
awkwardly, and suffer a good deal of fa¬ 
tigue, when ho first commences chopping. 
How ever, a few months’ practice will ren¬ 
der him tolerably expert. It is quite a 
mistake to suppose that a man never 
proves a good or successful settler, unless 
he has been accustomed from his infancy 
to cut down trees. The Americans and 
Canadians doubtless excel all other people 
in the use of the axe; bcit they do f not 
work so steadily as Englishmen and 
Scotchmen, and seldom have much ad¬ 
vantage oventhem in the end. 'EhLs is 
daily exemplified in the new settlements 
of Upper Canada. 1 

The clearing of land overgrown with 
timber is an operation so tedious and la¬ 
borious, that different plans have been 
devised for abridging it, and for obtaining 
a crop from the gjjbund before it is com- 
pic ted. The essftst and most economical 
system is that # named Girdling. The 
land ia-fisst cleared of brushwood and 
small-timber, and then a ring of bark is 
cut from the lower part di every tree; 
and».if this is done in the autumn, the 
■tret^ will lie deoiV and destitute of foliage 
Abe ensuing spring; at which time the 
Jftud is»sown, without receiving any tul- 
kttpef whatever, except a little harrowing. 


This plan evidently possesses no advan¬ 
tage, except that of enabling die settler to 
supply bis immediate wants, at the ex¬ 
pense of comparatively little time and la¬ 
bour. The crops obtained in this way' 
are of course scanty, and of inferior qua¬ 
lity. The dead trees must be cut down 
and removed at last; and being liable to 
fell during high Winds, the lives of both 
labourers and cattle gre endangered. 

After the trees have been felled, the 
most suitable kindd are split into rails for 
fences, and the remainder, being cut into 
logs twelve feet long, are lutulcd together 
into large plies, and burnt. The land 
cleared in this manner is Sown with 
wheat, and harrowed two m three times, 
and in general an abundant crop rewards 
the toils of the owner. 

After the felling, dividing, and burning 
of the timber have been accomplished, 
the stumps still remain, disfiguring the 
fields, and impeding the effectual opera¬ 
tion of the plough and harrow, The im¬ 
mediate removal of the roots of the trees 
is impracticable, and they are therefore 
always allowed to fall into decay, to which 
state they are generally reduced in the 
space of eight or nine years. > Pine 
stmups, however, seem scarcely suscept¬ 
ible of decomposition, as they frequently 
show no symptom of it after half a .cen¬ 
tury has elapsed^ 

Notwithstanding the quantity of labou r 
necessary in clearing a piece of land, the 
first crop seldom feils to alibi'd a return 
more than sufficient to repay all that has 
bccwexpcndcd. The clearing, fencing, 
sowing, harrowing, and harvesting an 
acre of wasteland, will cost about £.5 h5s. 
The produce is usually about twenty-five 
bushels of wheat, which on an average are 
worth £.6. After the land has been in 
crop, its cultivation becomes much less 
expensive. The cost of putting in a se¬ 
cond crop (ploughing being then neces¬ 
sary) wiil not exceed £.2 per acre, while 
the produce will amount to perhaps thirl} - 
five or forty bushels; thus affording a 
clear profit of from £.4»15s. to £.6ul0s. 
aftc • £.li>10s. has been deducted for 
harvesting and threshing. 

. The emigmnt will sometimes require 
assistance in thc*busine»-of the' farm; 
particularly if he has.no family. Those 
whom he bites to work for him wilt gene* 
rally be contented to receive two-thirds, 
or perhaps the whole, of • their wages in 
grain. This makes payment very easy to 
the farmer, as the nagnittal value of hjs 
produce is usually equal to dpublc the sum 
it has cost, him to raise it; bill if he has 
neighbours, he will often be able to get 
his work done without any direct outlay, 
it being customary for the inhabitants of 
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a new settlement mutually to help each * 
'othei£ by accepting labour in return for la- 
bour. There is thus no, outlay on either 
side, every one affording another a degree 
of assistance equal to what he has re¬ 
ceived from him. A man, perhaps, bor- 
rmv# a waggon for a day from his neigh¬ 
bour, and repays him by lending his oxen 
ibr an equal length of time. A new set¬ 
tlement is sometimes twenty or thirty 
miles distant from a mill, and the roads 
are generally so bad, that the person who 
carries grain to it waits till it is ground 
although he should be detained several 
days. When this is the case, each indi¬ 
vidual, by turns, conveys ,to the mill the 
grain of three or four of his neighbours, 
and thus the great waste of lalxmr } which 
would be occasioned, were every one to 
take his own produce there separately, is 
avoided. From these simple facts the 
advantage of living in a settlement must 
be very evident 

When the farmer is able to raise a 
larger quantity of produce than is re¬ 
quired for the support of his family, there 
jjre Several ways in which he may dis¬ 
pose of the surplus, in many new set¬ 
tlements the influx of emigrants is so 
great, as to produce a demand for grain 
more than equal to the supply. In Tai- 
bot iload, the average price of wheat has 
of late years been 4s. Gd. per bushel, 
while in most other parts of the country 
it was selling lot 3s. and 3s. Gd.; shew¬ 
ing evidently that the farmer will some¬ 
times And the best market at his own, 
door. But should there be no demand 
of tins kind, he may carry his pro¬ 
duce to the merchants. They will give 
him, in exchange, broad-cloth, imple¬ 
ments of husbandry, groceries, and every 
sort of article that is necessary for his 
family, and, perhaps, even money, at par¬ 
ticular times. He will likewise often Jiavc 
it in his power to barter wheat for’live 
stock of different kinds, and can hardly 
fail to increase his means, although, with¬ 
out a regular market for his surplus pro¬ 
duce, if he gets initiated into the systeri? 
Of traffic prevalent in the country. 

The emigrant must not expect to live 
very comfortably at first. Pork, bread, 
and wliat vegetables lie mnj raise, will 
form the chief part of his diet for per¬ 
haps two years. To these articles, how¬ 
ever, he may occasionally add venison, if 
he is-u tolerable sportsman. The Vari¬ 
ous kinds of grain t which fanners raise, 
enable them ter enjoy a great many sorts 
of bread that arc not kuown in Britain. 
Buck-whcsg/rye, and Indian corn, make 


excellent cakes and they have several 
ways of using flour, besides that of bak¬ 
ing it into loaves. All the above-men¬ 
tioned articles, conjoined with vegetables, 
poultry, and milk, which every Settler can 
have in the course of time without much 
trouble or expense, afford sufficient ma¬ 
terials for the support Of an abundant and 
comfortable table. In Upper Canada, 
the people b‘ve much better than' persons 
of a similar class in Britain; and to have 
proof of this, it is only necessary to visit 
almost any hut in the back woods. The 
interior of it seldom fails to display many 
substantial comforts; such as immense 
loaves of beautifiil bread,‘entire pigs hang¬ 
ing round the chimney, dried venison, 
trenchers of milk, and bags of Indiun 
corn. Many of the farmers indeed live 
in a coarse and dirty manner; but this 
arises from their own ignorance, not from 
a want of those things that are essential 
to comfort and neatness. 

Our extracts have extended so far, 
that we cannot venture to present uur 
readers with any additional quota¬ 
tions from Mr IJowison’s work. Wo 
would willingly, for example, have 
given them sonic specimens of the 
slang language at present current 
among the native Americaffe; and, 
indeed—with the exception of Mr 
F-'aron’s admirable work, which has 
all the life and attraction of die most 
exquisite and natural, drama—we 
have no hook from which a bethr 
idea may be obtained of the rude 
and insolent, hut improving, mode 
of living, which prevails in the I mil¬ 
t'd States: For, it must he added, 
that to his Sketches of Canada, the 
author has added Recollections of the 
Uni|ed State* We can only, how¬ 
ever, recommend it to the reader to 
peruse these Recollections. He will 
find Mr Howison an intHligent and 
candid guide,, with a considerable 
share of good taste; and though, per¬ 
haps, not very profoundly inform¬ 
ed, yet always judicious enough in 
his remarks—though his attempts at 
wit, or jocularity, are by no means 
of the best kind. The book, how¬ 
ever, is, upon the whole, both in¬ 
structive and pleasing, and, consi¬ 
dered as a first fruit, promises well 
of that Invest, which, we hope, is 
yet to lie matured. 
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SABDAKAPALUS, A TRAGEDY—Till! 

TWOFOSCAttl, A TRAGEDY-CAIN, 

A MYSTERY. BY LORD BYRON. 8V0. 
Pp. 440. 

Expcctes eudem a sumrno , mintmoquc 
Potto. Juv. 

. The Airy of Lord Byron, and the 
imbecility of Barry Cornwall, have 
had the same fate in tragedy. But 
two tragedies at once, aye, and a 
Mystery, and in the space of half a 

E after the publication of Marino 
ro> a tragedy, is. the astounding 
crop produced by Lord Byron’s fer¬ 
tile mind. Hitherto it had been sup¬ 
posed that culture, as well as fertili¬ 
ty, was necessary for the production 
of tragedy; but Lord Byron has dis¬ 
covered, that he is-privileged from 
the labour of cultivation, especially 
since he has undertaken to prove that 
Pope is the first of poets, because his 
execution is the most elaborate. We 
wish much that Lord Byron’s ima¬ 
gination had had power and .honesty 
enough to have represented to him 
the looks and feelings of the fastidi¬ 
ous bard of Twickenham, enduring 
a rehearsal of his Lordship's trage¬ 
dies,. before he thrust them upon 
public observation. This had been 
but his duty to himself and to the 
public. He has not done his duty. 
We shall endeavour to do ours. 

In the preface to the tragedies we 
are informed, that “ the author has, 
in one instance, attempted to pre¬ 
serve, and, in the other, to approach 
the * unities;’ conceiving that, with 
any very distant departure from 
them, there may be poetry, but can 
be no. drama.” This & told to us in 
the same preface in which it is said. 


ship’s neck to repeated perils. v lt is 
conceivable, that as the poet never 
read Milton since he was twenty 
years of age, the tragedian may never 
nave read Dr Johnson’s preface to 
Shakespeare at all. Let him obtain 
it from his publisher, and learn thut 
“ there is no reason why an hour 
should not be a century, iii that ca¬ 
lenture of the brains tnat can make 
the stage a field.” If the unities be 
essential to drama, why should not 
the sacrifice of a goat be essential to 
tragedy ? Wiib any entire neglect of 
the goat, there may he poetry, (the 
ode to' Bacchus,) but :here can be 
no tragedy, (an ode sung on occasion 
of sacrificing a goat.) A pointed 
Johnsonian period well becomes a 
peer or a poet, but it would be all 
the better of a little foundation in 
truth, for fear the Grub-street rabble 
should laugh; and, what is worse, 
laugh with reason against the martyr 
for Pope. 

Sardanapalus is the first in or¬ 
der, and incomparably the best of the 
three pieces published in the volume 
.bgfbre us. The argument is shortly 
thus: The Sovereign of Assyria, de¬ 
voted to the flegant and soft enjoy¬ 
ments of imperial luxury, neglects 
at once his amiable and affectionate 
wife, and his extensive and distract¬ 
ed empire. All his love is engrossed 
by Myrkha, an Ionian slave; and 
his favourite maxim of state is, to 
drink wine instead of shedding blood. 
ARBACi:s,a Mede,availing himself of 
the effeminate reputation of the em¬ 
peror, and instigated by the ruthless 
prognostications of Bruises, a Chal¬ 
dean soothsayer, aspires to the empire. 
Salemenes, brother-in-law to the 


that * f the tragedies were not compo- emperor, discovers the plot, and ob- 
sed with the most remote view to the Jains, with difficulty, power to seize 

the authors; but, while in the act of 


stage." Will not every reader la¬ 
ment that Lord Byron should give 
us drama without poetry, and with¬ 
out the most remote view to the 
stage ? We have indeed the “ uni¬ 
ties,” but without poetical effect, or 
dramatic representation. The noble 
lover 'of-' the lenities may bewail the 
issue of hik experiment in the lan¬ 
guage of file scholastic : M ty* ifrf*/- 
udmsifUrt <yxQ ifituds ftn rg'jyt/v, ran 
ccwdUvt. We are not sorry for the 
spefdy, death of his Lordship’s hob- 
by/for the prolongation of his meagre 
existence could only expose his Lord¬ 


overpowering the desperate resistance 
of Ambaces, the emperor, equally 
brave and- dissolute, interposes his 
personal authority, and pardons the 
traitors. They avail themselves of 
his magnanimity to make an at¬ 
tempt upon his life. He fights like 
a hero, and repells the conspirators. 
A general engageihent soon follows, 
in which Salemenes -is slain, and 
Sabdanapalus forced to Retire with¬ 
in his palace. He dismisses all 
his slaves, manumitted and enriched 
with his treasure, having, previously 
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to the action, taken an affectionate 
lcave4>f his wife, who escaped with 
her children; and he and his Hyrrha 
perish in the conflagration of the pa- 
which they had deliberately 

aSgP far as the merit of this plot is 
concerned, all that historical truth 
has to answer for, is, that Sardana¬ 
palus, sunk in every species of im¬ 
potent luxury, had resolution enough 
to escape from the insults of his con¬ 
queror, by the conflagration of him¬ 
self and his palace. In this he 
shewed himself no ways superior to 
■ Cleopatra. The great historian of 
imperial Rome records, as a reproach, 
the reluctance of Messalina to'die: 
Lucullianis in hortis prolatare vitam, 
romponcru preces, nonnulld spe, et 
aliquando ira. Evodus raptim in 
hortos jrrogressus, reperitfusam humi, 
assidente matre Lepida; quw Jlorenti 
jilite hand concors, supremis ejns ne- 
ccssitatibus ad miserationem evicta 
erat :* suadehatque ne percussorem 
operirertur. transisse vitam, neque 
a/iiid qttafn morte decus quoerendum 
sed animO per lihidines cormpto, nikjj, 
honestum inerat: lacrymtrqiie et ques - 
ius irriti ducehantur. And an em- 

f ieror, only not thus base and spirit- 
ess, is the hero in whose fate Lord 
Byron would interest us, and in 
whose sentiments he would wish us 
to sympathise ! The character, as 
drawn by his lordship, is, in the 
first place, unnatural, and such as 
never did exist in this our world: in 
the next place, it is infatuated and 
cruel, though represented by the au¬ 
thor as wise and generous: and, in 
the third and last place, it is as un¬ 
interesting in a tragedy, as it could 
be in a sermon. But to the proof: 

Sardanapalus is first introduced, in 
the description of Salemcnes, thus : 

.. . —In his effeminate heart 
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Fifth, in their earlier years, than to 
a. confirmed and nerveless Eastern 
dotard. Ip the following passage 
there is much political truth: 

Sardanapalus. ■ By the god Baal! 
The man would make me tyrant. 

Salemenes. So thou art. 

ThinkBt thou there is no tyranny but that 
Of blood and chains ? The despotism of 
vice— 

The weakness add the wickedness of luxu¬ 
ry— • 

The negligence—the apathy—the evils 
Of sensual sloth—,produce ten thousand 
tyrants, * 

Whose delegated cruelty surpasses 
The worst acts of one energetic master. 
However hard and harsh in his own bear¬ 
ing. 

In the two firs! cantos of Chihle 
Harold—a work of labour and power 
—Lord Byron denounced the faith 
and practice of Christians with the 
vivid force of the very highest poe¬ 
try. Religion and war, the scull in 
Athens, and the armies in Spain, 
suggested the sublimest flights of a 
powerful, but irregular mind. Un¬ 
happily for his reputation as a poet 
ana a man, and for the dignity and au¬ 
thority of his writings, he has lately 
added another theme to those which 
formerly inspired his poetical indig¬ 
nation. The verses which the hero 
is made to utter in reference to his 
faithful and affectionate wife, convey 
the most detestable sentiments which 
the coldest-hearted sensualist coaid 
harbour, and flic hardiest contemner 
of natural affections could avow. Far, 
very far indeed, be it from us to in¬ 
sinuate that they have the slightest 
approbation from the real disposition 
of Lord Byron’s mind. We would 
only reprobate the perverse ingenuity 
* which produced, without*exposing 
such a declaration as this: 


There is a careless courage which corrup¬ 
tion * 

Has not all quenched, and latenPenergies, 
* fteprest by circumstance, but not destroy, 
ed— 

Steeped, but not drowned, in deep vo¬ 
luptuousness. 

If bom a peasant, he had been a man 
To have reached -an sflnpiro; to an em- 
* pire bora, . 9 

He will bequeath none. 

Such language would be more fitting- 
‘ly applied to Titrts, or Henry the 


She has all power and splendour of her 
station, 

Respect, the tutelage of Assyria’s heirs, 

The homage and the appanage of sove¬ 
reignty : 

I married her as monarchs wed—for state. 

And loved her as most husbstnds love their 
wives; 

If she or thou aupposed’st I could link 
me, * 

Like a Chaldean peasant to his mate, 

Ye knew rtor me, nor monarch*, nor man¬ 
kind. 
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Vanity and bloated self-conceit 
contribute as much to the vices as 
to the follies of men. A monarch 
may trample on the principles of 
moral rectitude and true enjoyment, 
(for they are inseparable,) because 
he is a monarch; a poet, because he 
has genius-; an alderman, because he 
has wealth ; a beggar, because he 
ha(h nothing but rags. But when 
a poet degrades his calling so far as 
to palliate, the insolent .licentiousness 
of any of those orders, he invites and 
merits the severest qpnsures of criti¬ 
cism. “ Poetry has not often been 
worse employed than In dignifying 
the amorous fury of a raving girl." 
l)r Johnson could find worse em¬ 
ployment of poetry in the reign of 
George the Fourth. 

Of the destructive fallacy which 
consecrates conquerors, and embla¬ 
zons war, the following is a very 
poetical exposure: 

The ungrateful and ungracious slaves! 
they murmur 

Because I have not -shed their blood, nor 
led them 

To dry into the deserts' dust by myriads, 
Or whitcu with their bones the banks of 
Ganges, 

Not decimated them with savage laws. 

• « • « • 

Oh, thou wouldst have me doubtless set 
up edicts— 

“ Obey the king—contribute to his trea¬ 
sure— 

“ Recruit his phalanx—spill your blood at 
bidding— 

“ Fall dqwn and worship, or get up and 
toil.” 

Or thus—“ Sardanapalus on this spot 
“ Slew fifty thousand qf his enemies; 

“ These are their sepulchres, and this his 
trophy.” 

I leave such things to conquerors; enough 
For me, if I can make my subjects, feel % 
The weight of human misery less, and 
glide 

Ungroaning to the tomb; I take no li¬ 
cense 

Which I deny to them. We all are men. 

I Teel a thousand mortal things about me, 
But godlike, unless it may he 

Thtr tijpjpfrvhich you condemn, a disposi¬ 
tion * 

To love and to be merciful, to pardon 
The follies of my species; and (that’s hu¬ 
man.) * 

To hcsindulgent to my own. 

This is sublime Utopianism, anil 
would have graced the perfectibility 
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of Mr Southey before he became the 
Laureate of Kings. He has finqww 
better since. But what observations 
of life, or what theories of human 
nature, have led Lord Byron to think, 
that this divine philanthropy could 
lodge in his breast, who, “ effemi¬ 
nately dressed," and having “ 
head crowned with flowers, and his 
robe negligently flowing," says. 

Forbear the banquet! not for all the plot¬ 
ters 

That evCr shook a kingdom! let them 
conic, 

And do their worst: 1 .shall not blanch 
for them; 

Nor rise the sooner; nor forliear tin gob¬ 
let; . 

Nor crown me with a single rose the less, 
Nor lose one joyous hour. 

■ * * • • 

I would not give the smile of one fair girl. 
For all the popular breath that e’er divid¬ 
ed 

A name from nothing. 

• 

The same absurd and contradictory 
combination of incompatible feelings 
is further dilated, and then Sardana- 
jJSllus (solus) is made to philoso¬ 
phise. 

-My life is love: 

If I must shed blood, it shall be by force ; 
Till now, no drop from an Assyrian vein 
Hath flowed for me, nor bath the smal¬ 
lest coin 

Of Nineveh’s vast treasures e’er been la¬ 
vished 

On subjects which could cost her sons a 
tear: 

If then they hate me, ’tis because I hate 
not; 

If they rebel, it is because I oppress not. 
06, men! ye must be rqled with scythes, 
not sceptres. 

Yet this amiable and generous prince- 
relieves his patriotic yearnings, by a 
dialogue witn his favourite Myrrh a, 
upon tile valtte of woman’s heart, 
and most bcwitchin&ly tells her: 

* Salrmene* has declared— 

Or why, or how, he hath divined it, Bo¬ 
lus, 

Who founded our great realm, knows 
more than I— • 

But Salemenea hns declared my throne 
In peril. * 

Come, wc’lfthink no morcon*t— 
But of the midnight; festival- 

'Fhis really appears to us worse, 
than the worst drivelling of the vioat 
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An Indolent man- All glorious bur*t from ocean? Why not 


babyish novelist. 

. lr^jrhe roused to great exertion; a 
diffident man to desperate resolu¬ 
tion ; a luxurious man to ^valiant 
.. daring: but the lazy, torpid sensua¬ 
list, was ever yet selfish, ungenerous, 
touSl. The passion for effeminate 
/njoyments was never found in eom- 
/pany with die love of humankind, or 
with reluctance to occasion human 
misery : 

For, oh ! it hardens a* within, 

And petrifies the feeling. 

Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, Henry the 
Eighth, Charles the Second, and many 
others, amply illustrate the remark. 

Lord Byron may have all the Benefit 
,of drunken Claudius’s insensibility 
to good or evil. Otho is in fact more 
like the hero of this tragedy than the 
Assyrian Sardanapalus ; but we shall 
by-aud-by point out the difference 
between the delineations of Tacitus 
and the fictions of laird Byron. The 
woifdcrful discoveries of Baron Mun- ■ 
ch&uscn, whether of men carrying 
their heads in their hands, or of brutes 
acting die part of men, may supply 
Christmas pantomimes, hut they will 
never form materials for genuine 
tragedy, even with the* aid of Lord 
IJyron and the unities. 

The second act opens with a de¬ 
scription of the setting sun, which 
Bowles would praise, though he 

would not assign the right reason for _ _. . . 

his praise. Belcscp, the traitor-priest, 4 Caesar of undisputed empire. Good 
addresses his deity : fortune has its omens and precursors, 

as well as calamity. Hope and joy. 

The sun goes down 
more slowly. 

Taking his Inst look of Assyria’s empire. 

How red he glares amongst those declin¬ 
ing clouds. 

Like the blood he predicts! * • • • 

* • * * ’Tis the furthest 

Hour of Assyria’s years. And yet how* 
calm! ft 

An earthquake 'should announce so great 
a fall— * 

A summer’s sun discloses it. *Yon disk, 

‘ To the star-read Chaldean, beats upon 
Its everlasting page the end of what 
Seemed everlasting $ but oh! thou true 
sun l 

The burning oracle of all that live, 

* As fountain of ail liftf, and symbol of 
Him who bestows i^ wherefore dost thou 
limit * ’ 

Thy love unto calamity ? Why ifiot ' 

Unfold the rise of days, more worthy 
■ thine 

TOI,. X. 


dart 

A beam of hope athwart the future’s years? 

The contrast between the serene 
splendour of the sun, descending in 
his fixed course, and the sanguinary 
agitations of a great empire, is strik¬ 
ing and affecting. The philosophism 
which this contrast suggests id neither 
original nor just. Lucan sinn as 
sublimely and as wisely as his Lord- 
ship, « # 

Sivc parens rerum, cum priraum informia 
regna, • 

Materiamquc rudem fiammu ccdente re- 
ccpit, 

Fixit in a-temum causas; qua cuncta 
cocrcct, 

Sc quoque lege tenens, et secula jusaa fe- 
rentem * 

Falorum immoto divisit limltemundum; 
Sive nihil posjttum est, sedfors inccrta va- 
gatur, 

Fcrlquc refertquc vices, ct habent morta- 
lia ensuin; 

Sit subitum quodcunque paras: sit coeca 
futuri 

Mens hominum fati: liccat sperare ti- 
menti. 

But does not the same sun that por¬ 
tends the death of Sardanapalus, 
" dart a beam of hope athwart the 
future’s years,” for Arbaccs his con¬ 
queror. The same vision which re¬ 
presents the lifeless corpse of l*om- 
pey, on the sands of Nile, assures 


methinks he sets too, unborrowed from the sun, gild 
the life of man. To a pious man wc 
would quote the Bible ; to Lord By¬ 
ron Wc quote rope: 

Meanwhile opinion gilds, with varying 
raVs, • 

Those painted clouds that beautify our 

Each want of happiness by hopCsuppUcd, 
And each vacuity of senre by pride: 
These build as fast as knowledge can de¬ 
stroy ; 

In Folly ’b cup still laughs the bubble joy. 

Sardanapalus, having interposed be¬ 
tween Salemenes and Arhaces, who 
had defied Salemenes, and openly a- 
vowed his xdkolution to “ die a king, 
at least of his own breath and body," 
acts a nart infinitely more ridiculous 
than .tne pedant Jaujes could have 
done among a conclave of theologians. 
» O 
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: Sak Peace, factious priest mid faithless 
soldier l thou 

Unit’ll, in thy' own person, the worst vices 
Of the most dangerous orders of mankind. 
Keep thy' smooth words and juggling 
homilies, 

For those who know thee not. Thy fel¬ 
low's sin 

Is at least a bold one, and not tempered 
By the tricks taught thee in Chaldea. 

Bek Hear him, 

My Bege—the son of Belus! he blas¬ 
phemes * * 

The worship of the land, which bows the 
knee , 

Before your fathers. 

Sard. Oh! for that, I pray you 

Let him have absolution * * 

• ••••** 

I love to watch them* in the dark blue 
vault. 

And to compare them with my Myrrha’s 
eyes; 

I love to see their rays redoubled in 
The tremulous silver of Euphrates* wave, 
As the h'ght breeze of midnight crisps 
the broad 

And rolling water, sighing through the 
sedges 

Which fringe his banks: but whether * 
they may be 

Gods, as some say, or the abodes of gods, 
As oUters hold, or simply lumps of night, 
Worlds, or the lights of worlds, I know 
nor care not. 

I see their brilliancy, and feel their beauty; 
When they shine on my grave, l shall 
know neither. 

Bek For neither, Sire, say letter. 

Sard. I will wait. 

If it so please you, pontiff, for that 
knowledge. 

The same sapient bacchanalian re¬ 
torts upon the priest. 

That's a good sentence*for a homily. 
Though not for this occasion. 

Arbaces is quite overpowered by the 
magnanimity of Sardanapalus, but is 
again excited to treason by the priest, 
and talkspf the bloody policy of orient 
rtionapchs. Surely they are not orient 
to their subjects. The king again 
concludes this act in “ colloquy sub¬ 
lime," with Myrrha on storms, reli- 
Jfaion, treason, revenge, and love. 

In the thirdrftct, Sttftlanapalus talks 
in this intelligible style: 

What is it that wt seek ? 
Enjoyment. We have cut the way short 
toft. 

Arid not gene trdisking it through* human 
" r ashes, . . 1 

Making a grave with every footstep. 
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■Graves are made with footsteps !. < and 
in the ashes of those who are to he 
buried! Is it for poetry like this 
that even a Peer oi Parliament can 
call Pope his friend, and talk of the* 
persecutions of Grub-street ? , * 

The generous sensualist next suf¬ 
fers himself to be worshipped, and 
after a peal of thunder, and some gen¬ 
tle remonstrances from Myrrha, he 
says, in the spirit of a modern poet, 
But arisc, my pious friend ; 
Hoard your devotion for the thunderer 
there. 

I seek but to be loved, not worshipped. 

The quibbling with which the i ^ble 
poqt follows this up, he must think 
clever and witty, or we should not 
have it so frequently repeated, yet is 
it nothing but the veriest ribaldry of 
infidelity, ill at ease. 

Surd. Methinks the thunders still in¬ 
crease : it is 
An awfol nigh£, 

Myrr. Oh! yes, for those who have 
No place to protect their worshippers. 

Sard. Thut'fl true, my -Myrrha; and 

•.could I convert 

My realm to one wide shelter for tlte 
wretched. 

I’d do it. (Brdvo , Sardy ! That's a good 
fellow.) 

Myrr. Thou’rt no god, then, not to lie 
Able to work a will so good and general. 
As thy wish would imply. 

Sard. And your gods, then, 

, Who can, and do not ? 

Myrr. ’ Do not speak of that. 
Lest we provoke them. 

Sard. True, they love not censure 
Better than mortals. 

All this is represented as the exu¬ 
berant enjoyment of the bacchana¬ 
lian banquet. Milton mine correctly 
consigned such discussions to a party 
nf the damned. But his Lordship 
Ws not read Milton since he was 
twchty. * * 

The banquet and the divine dis¬ 
course am suddenly terminated, by 
the arrival of tidings, that the par¬ 
doned Satraps are engaged in hot 
conflict with Salemenes, and that 
the king’s presence is required in¬ 
stantly on the field of action. 'The 
king, of course, is All ardour, and 
intrepidity, and hdroic.resolution— 
for that is the way Jo bd jyonderful. 
With nor regard to personal safety, 
he arms himself, yet, when eagerly 
sallying foHh, lie stops, and calls, 1 
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SprtL—l ■ had" forgotteri—bring th£ 
mirror. 

Sfero. The mirror. Sire ? 

Sard, Yes, Sir, of pdishcd brass, 

brought from the spoils of India—but be 
f speedy.— (Looking at himself.) 

Chis cuirass tits me well, the baldric 
better, 

r ^nd the helm not at all. Methinks I seem 
Passing well in these toys; and now to 
prove them. 

Myrrha, embrace me; yet once more— 
once more— 

I.ove me, whate’er betide. * 

This is mightily fantastical; the 
satyrieal mention of Otho by Juve¬ 
nal was no doubt supposed, by our 
author, to warrant this nonsense; but 
he has only proved himself ignorant 
of Juvenal, of the character of Otho, 
and of human nature. The satyrist 
brands the grave impostors, who would 
seem severe anti moral, but arc, in 
fact, effeminate and luxurious; and 
as one of this class he describes Otho, 
whbm he reproaches at once for cow¬ 
ardice and infamy. That this was 
the object of the fines, 

Ille tenet speculum pathici gestStmen 
Othonia, 

Act oris Arunci spolium, quo se ille videbat 
Armattim, cum jam toliiVexilla juberet— 

is manifest from the fact, that Otho 
never did proceed armed to a field 
of battle. In a cowardly bufibon, 
the conduct would be natural; in 
Lord Byron's Sardanapalus it is mon-, 
strous absurdity. 

Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus 
odL 

The champion of Pope writes— 

“ Can I do less than Aim, 

Who never fleshed a scimitar till now ? 

The king, who never fleshed a sci¬ 
mitar before, drives his enemies to * 
retreat, too rapid for his pursuit, and, 
on his return to his palace, of course, 
refuses to rest upomhis throne, or to 
drink aught hut water. * 

.Where’s the soldier 
Who rave me water in his helmet ! 

. Slain, Sire! 

An arirow pierced bis brain, while, scat¬ 
tering 

The last drops'flr&tp his Jtelm, he stood in 
* act 

To place-itson hia brows. 

Myrrha is not less fantastical, un¬ 
real, uninteresting to the human 


heart, than is the hero ; yet the fol¬ 
lowing description of her appearance, 
urging on the troops, is vivid and 
distinct beyond all painting 
* 

Sard, You see this night 

Made warriors of more than me. I paused 
To look upon her, and her kindled check* 
Her large black eyes, that flashed through 
her long hair v‘ 

As it streamed o’er her { her blue veins 
that rosij | 

Along her most transparent brow; her 
nostril t 

Dilated from its symmetry ; her lips 
Apart; her voice, that clove through all 
the 'din. 

As a lute’s pierceth through the cymbal’s 
clash, jjj. 

Jarred, but not drowned, by the loud brat¬ 
tling ; her * 

Waved arms, more dazzling with their 
,v own born whiteness 
Than the steel her hand held, which she 
caught up 

From a dead soldier's grasp s all these 
tilings made 

Her seem unto the troops a prophetess 
Of victory, or Victory herself, 

Come down to hail us her’s. 

The third act closes with rile third 
pamby-nambyism of Sardanapalus 
and Myrrha. The fourth opens with 
the lullaby of the Greek girl over 
the hero; and then we«are favoured 
with the hero's dream, terrible, no 
doubt, to him, as tedious to us. It 
will never rival “false, fleeting, per¬ 
jured Clarence’s dream." 'While no 
cause for alarm, much less for de¬ 
spair, appears, the zealot of the “uni¬ 
ties” finds it necessary to get the 
quepn and her children removed from 
Nineveh- An interview is contrived 
between the king and queen, which, 
in till its circumstances, Jis more re¬ 
volting to every reader of sound mind 
and manly feeling, than nature could 
ever warrant, even in its lowest de¬ 
pravity. He, the amiable dnd the 
brave, tells his wife— 

“ Our hearts are not in ourrTvni power.’^ 

She is all affection and devotion to 
the sole object of her love. He feels 
his fonner love revive, and her bro¬ 
ther is oblj|ed to force her out. of her 
husband's presence in a state of in¬ 
sensibility. Myrrha enters, and is 
received with harshness; but soon the 
monarch sings 
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I thought to have made my realm a para- 

And every mpon an epoch of new plea¬ 
sures. 

I took the' rabble’s shouts for love—-the 
breath 

Of ftifends for truth—the lips of woman 

My only guerdon—so they arc, my 
Myrrha: ■* [He lgaics her. 

Kiw me. Now let them take my realm 
and life! 

, r 

Salemenes brings information that 
the rebels are in arms again, and with 
increased numbers. The AsiaticOtho 
cannot endure delay, but determines 
on an immediate onset. The fourth 
act ends with— 


Sardanapalus loads his faithful slaves 
with his treasure befordTie quits his 
empire and his life. There is a great 
deal of idle prattle between the king 
and his Ionian before they wind U]| 
the last scer.e, yet the words of Sar- 
danapalus, as he mounts the pile, are^ 
affecting 

Adieu, Assyria! 
I lov’d thcc wtil, my own, my father’s 
land. 

And better as my country than my king¬ 
dom. 

I satiate?! thee with ponce and joys; and 
this 

Is my reward! and now I owe *hce no¬ 
thing, 

Not even a grave. 


“ Ho,'my arms again, my arms ! 

The opening of the fifth act is ex¬ 
tremely characteristic of his Lord¬ 
ship's genius. Mvrrha, at a window, 
celebrates the glories of the rising 
sun. 

It dwells upon the soul, and soothes the 

' v 80Ul, 

And blends itself into the soul, until 
Sunrise and sunset form the haunted epoch 
Of sorrow and of love; which they who 
mark not, 

Know not the realms where those twin 
genii 

(Who chasten and who purify our hearts, 
So that we would not change their sweet 
rebukes 

For oil the boisterous joys that ever shook 
The air widi clamour,) build the palaces. 
Where their fond votaries repose and 
breathe 

Briefly J—but in that brief cool calnrin- 
halc, &c. &c. 

Lord Byron deals jferpetually in 
muddy dilutions of this sort, and pre¬ 
sents them .with the confident air of 
one who monopolized the proround, 
and pure fountain whence the chorus 
of old derived theirinspiringdraughts. 
His lordship's resource is not a deep 
ora perennial fountain, but a gloomy 
pond, created by passing showers. To 
tliis be applies his poetical pump: 
the first draught is dark and turbid 
water—the ne*t is fluent mpd—the 
third is air, sonorous, deep, and por¬ 
tentous, .as Kean’s* inspections— 
but nape air —vox vt preterca nihil. 
SaleoMpps is carried from the field, 
mOftauy wounded, and lives only 
till (ta king returns utterly discom- 
In strict imitation of OtMb, 


The whole of this tragedy occupies 
but a few hours, and the unchanged 
scene is the royal palace; yet it owes 
its interest, such as k is, more to in¬ 
cident of action than to intensity of 
pathos. To crowd so many, such 
important, and such eventful inci¬ 
dents, into the space of a few hours, 
is a far more presumptuous demand 
upon our credulity, thari*to shift the 
scene from India to Europe, or to in¬ 
terpose years between the first and 
the fifth act. *But Lord Byron, and 
“ the more civilized parts of the 
world," think otherwise, and Shake¬ 
speare must find admirers for liis 
drama in the lower orders of Grub- 
street. 

But we quarrel more seriously 
with Lord Byron for his representa¬ 
tions of character. His Lordship 
seems to us as incapable of “holding 
the mirror up to nature,” as a jaun¬ 
diced eye of discerning colours. His 
peculiar feelings, views, and opiuions, 
may be eloquently, powerfully, tra¬ 
gically, described ; blit this is to re¬ 
present Lord Byron, not human na¬ 
ture. “ The composition, refers us 
only to the* writer ; we pronounce the 
name ot Cato, but wq ihink on iAd¬ 
dison.” Mfe wilfgo farther, and say, 
that the writer of tragedies must li¬ 
mit his representations to the average 
of biman nature, and not make a 
monster (he claimant of sympathies 
which he can never obtain. Poly- 
phemus is not a fitfhffm for die dra¬ 
ma. If, then, Lord r Byron could site 
chapter and verse ofthbjnost au¬ 
thentic histories for hi* delineations, 
he would advance not' one step in 
reconciling-us to his pictures, or in 
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excitrng oursympathies for his cha¬ 
racters. It is not the forced and ar¬ 
tificial human nature of insulated 
and unparalleled circumstances that 
' engage our attention and our 
ityn^pathiea. “ The proper study of 
mankind is man.” But neither his- 
/tory nor nature admits the possibili¬ 
ty of one solitary instance of a Sdh- 
danctjxUus or a Myrrha.' 

The sensualist never thinks of 
others, but as either contributing or 
retarding his favourite gratifications. 
The bravest, most generous', most 
magnanimous, ■ of men, have occa¬ 
sionally surrendered Ihemselves to 
the entire dominion of sensual enjoy- 
*meUt; but they are not, therefore, to 
be styled sensualists, more than men 
who bathe occasionally in the sea 
arc to bo called fishes. But the sen¬ 
sualist is incapable of one start of 
humane Sympathy, one impulse of 
generosity, one act of magnanimity. 
Otho was gay, profuse, and passion¬ 
ately dissipated in his youth ; but 
it seems probable that he was the 
victim of Nero’s friendship, ^nd 
I’oppaca’s artifices. When removed 
from their society, his natural tem¬ 
per may be supposed jto have pre¬ 
vailed. Provincial Lusitania} jiro.fi - 
citur. Ubi nsfuc ad civilia arma , 
non ex priqre infamia , sed integre 
sanctequc eg it, proeax otii, et potesta- 
tis tcmjicrantinr. Disappointment 
of his natural and reasonable ambi¬ 
tion to be chosen the associate and- 
succcssor of the old and unpopular 
Galba, stimulated him to lend him¬ 
self to the sanguinary massacres 
which opened him a clear course^ to 
empire. His mfcrch from Rome, to 
meet the army of Vitellius, was wor¬ 
thy of a warrior. Nec illi segne atit 
corrnptunt luxu iter, sed lorica ferrea, 
it.ms, et ante signa pedetfer, korri* 
dun, incomtus , Jamanjue dissimilis. 
lie was ruined by <gvil counsellors. 
With the precipitation of ignorance, 

■ Titianus and Proculus put all to 
instant peril against the sage counsels 
of Suetonius Paulinus and Minus 
(Jelsus. . The same pernicious ad¬ 
visers' dissuaded * the emperor from 
• taking part peasgn&lly in the'action. 
When the disaltrous result was 
known, Otjio, probably stung by re¬ 
morse for his fetal compliahce with 
evil counsels, und averse to prolonged 
bloodshed, withdrew from mortal 


conflicts, but unaccompanied 1 \by-% 
female slave. ' He was a nice, par¬ 
ticular, good-looking, finical cox-' 1 
comb—but a Roman. He loved ease 
and a smooth skip ; disliked blood¬ 
shed, as an unmannerly aort'of thing, 
rather than as a source of distress 
and misery to others; and valued 
life only , as a gentlemanly amuse¬ 
ment. So much for the character 
which my Lord has so absurdly ca¬ 
ricatured. • 

Not less unreal is his character of ■ 
Myrrha. An accomplished, passion¬ 
ate, spirited courtezan, may un¬ 
doubtedly brave death in defence of 
her paramour, but she will fondly 
and sweetly mount the funeral pile, 
solely because She cannot survive 
him, or for the sake of letting their 
ashes embrace—she will do this only 
in the fictions of Lord Byron, whose 
mistresses are all fidelity, and whose 
unfaithful married ladies are most 
foudly attached to their adulterers. 
We prefer the touches of a different 
sort of limner. Famee nunquam pe- 
percit, mariios et adulteros non dif- 
iinguens : neque , qffectui suo, aut 
alieno obnoxia. " 

The Foscari was written, we pre¬ 
sume, for the sake of one expression, 
“ Rome of the Oceanand that ex¬ 
pression was written for the sake of 
a long note against all his assailants. 
It is true, that this soi-disant tragedy 
occupies a respectable part of the vo¬ 
lume ; and true it is, that the prose 
history of the transaction fills up 
twenty pages in the appendix. By 
this means his Lordship ekes out a 
volume; ami. moreover, creates a 
title for modestly comparing his Don 
Juan to Tasso’s Jerusalem ! “ Whilst 
1 have been occupied in, defending 
Pope’s character, the lowfir orders of 
Grub-street appear to have been as¬ 
sailing mine: this is as it should be, 
both in them and in me." Thfe is a 
very laudable spirit of martyrdom. 
Dr Beattie congratulated himself in 
similar terms, on his mortyrological 
afflictions, in defending the £hurch 
against dangers which he had not 
understood, and by*Weapons which 
he could iMf use. We once saw a 
conceited, out not unchivalrous ma¬ 
nikin, attempting to carty a huge 
housekeeper across d stream.- He 
tottered, waddled, and fell- fiat on 
hi^face. The lady was not drown- 
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iidj and he was only thoroughly 
watffed. His' Lordship alludes but 
.to one natnelesa epistle, which is sa|d 
to contain" such senseless charges, 
that it really seems to have been 
wylttamby some crazy admirer of his 
Lordship, by way of showing that 
the splendour of his writings leaves 
no resource to his enemies hut to 
invent die most wild and contempti¬ 
ble calumnies. His Lordship denies 
that he wrote the notes to “ Queen 
Mat)," and pronounces the poem “ a 
work of great powei and imagina¬ 
tion.” With inis we have no quar¬ 
rel. There is then a fierce and 
furious attack upon Mr Southey. 
Why is this honest, but inconsistent 
visionary, so bitterly hated by Lord 
Byron P The first attack was by his 
Lordship, who versified thus: 

, Not so with us, though minor bards con¬ 
tent, 

On one great work a life of labour spent: 
With eagle pinion soaring to the skies. 
Behold the ballad-monger Southey* rise! 
To him lei Camocus, Milton, Tasso, yield, 
Whose annual strains, like armies, take 
the field. 

Mr Southey undoubtedly believes 
that the French revolution was pro¬ 
duced by irreverent writings. We 

a uestion not the sincerity of his faith, 
lough it way not, perhaps, be' ex¬ 
actly adapted to evidence. We are 
disposed to agree with Lord Byron, 
that acts, on the part of the govern¬ 
ment, produced tne revolution; and 
we think, that writings, seditious 
or blasphemous, are chiefly dan¬ 
gerous,' by provoking a weak and 
jealous government tb use harsh, 
unpopular, and irritative' means of 
counteracting their ideal eftectg. But 


’ no writings ever exdtifd any govern¬ 
ment so violently as 'Mr Southey's 
have excited Lord Byron. His Lord- 
ship plies the hatchet without trial, 
moderation, or mercy. j 

Cain is called the greatest effont' 9 ? 
Lord Byron's brain, probably be¬ 
cause it might, could, would, or\ 
should be so. It is a most repulsive' 
poem; full Of unnatural incidents, 
perverse and unkindly feelings, me¬ 
taphysical disquisitions, as unphilo- 
sophical as they are unscriptural and 
offensive. If there he anv poetry in 
thfc piece to atone for such deformi¬ 
ties, we have riot found it. LjII you 
this poetry dramatic or mysterious ? 

Adam. Son Cain, my first-born, 
wherefore art thou silent ? 

Cain . Why should I speak ? 

Adam. To pray. 

Cain. Have ye not prayed ? 

Adam. We have most fervently. 

Cain. And loudly: I have heard you. 

Adam. So will God, 1 trout. 

AbeL A.mcn! 

Adam. But thou, my eldest born, art 
silent still. 

f.uin. Tis better I should be so. 

Adam. Wherefore so ? 

Cain. I have nought to ask. 

Adam. Nor aught to thank for ? 

Cain. f. No. 

Adam. Dost thou not live ? 

Cain. Must I not die ? 

This appears to us as ungracious 
in poetry as in morals. It is a dis¬ 
gusting exhibition of vulgar inso¬ 
lence in a son towards his parent, 
which wciffd, in any station of life, 
demand the promptest chastisement. 
The following soliloquy of his Lord- 
ship's hero is perverse and unnatural, 
without the merit of being either 
original or striking. 


* Quid rides ? mvtato nomine, de It 
filuta narratur. 

£}■ Since the above was written, we 
have seen Mr Southey’s reply to the charge 
brought against him by JJord Byron. If 
first appeared in an evening paper. The 
Laureate’s Letter is smart, twitching,and, 
in one place*j&||§Jkigly eloquent. Ebrd 
Byron shotrl<Mpli provoke such bitter re¬ 
torts. _ We wonder murtugvhat answer 
his LatdriUp'will give to thepircumstance 
of hiram* (together with those of some 
othe^ming inscribed in an, Album, 
*^ ^g ^»peadq|d avowal of Atheism, in 


* Cain. (sidus.) And this is 
Life! Toil A and wherefore should I toil? 
be. rose 

My father could* not keep his plifce in 
F.den.* , 

What had 1 done in this ?—I was unborn, ' 

J sowht not to be born. Why didhe 
Yielffto the.serpetat and'the woman ? or, 
Yielding, why suffer ? What .was there 
in this ? - . . * >P 
One answer to all tfuestisos, “ ’twas his • 
will, JT. * ‘ 

And he is good-” How Jtqpw I that ? 
Because 

He is -All powerful, must All good, too, ' 

follow? 
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I judge but by.the fruits—and they are. 
fritter. 

Which I must feed on for a fault not 
mine. 

1 Lucifer presents himself to this 
/jr'bfouhd reasoned and then follows 
a dialogue infinitely unworthy of tne 
/•first Rebel in heaven, and the first 
' Murderer on earth. If the noble au¬ 
thor had read Milton since the age of 
twenty, he would never have attempt¬ 
ed, or at least never published such 
a tissue of ignorance and vanity, of 
pretension and contradiction. Cain, 
ignorant of his immortality, says, 

I live, 

a But live to die : and living, sec nothing 
To make death hatcfUl, save an innate 
clinging, 

A loathsome and yet all invincible 
Instinct of life, which 1 abhor, as 1 
Despise myself, yet cannot overcome— 
And so 1 live. Would I had never lived! 


't Tragedies* |H 

To the conference of the fiend and 
the murderer,Adah, the latter’igvife 
is at length introduced ; and to her 
the smooth and honeyed Satan of 
Milton is made to say. 

Higher things than ye are slaves: and 
higher 

Than them or ye would be so, did they 
not » 

Prefer an independency of torture 
To the smooth agonies of adulation 
In hymns and,harpings, and self-seeking 
prayers, 

To that which is omnipotent, and not 
from love, * * 

But terror and self hope. 

His Lordship must be no believer 
in the existence of the Devil, or he 
surely would not have thought it 
prudent to make-liira’ speak in blank 
verse, which rattles along like a coal- 
waggon. Adah says, in words super¬ 
latively watery: * 


This, in our apprehension, is sheer 
nonsense. The clinging to life is 
the love of life. If the evils of life 
become so great as to make it lyite- 
ful, death presents itself at once to 
the'mind as a consummation devout¬ 
ly to he wished. Shakespeare’knew 
human nature much better than Lord 
Byron:— 

But that the dread of something after 
death— 

The undiscover’d country, from whose 
bourne 

No traveller returns—puzzles the will. 
And makes us rather bear those ills wc 
have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of. 
Thus conscience does make coward| of 
us all. 

An old Roman never hesitated to 
quit life when it became hateful. 
The clinging to life, howfever varied 
or modified, was always felt and con¬ 
sidered by diem a l^ye of something 
in life. Transisse vitam meque aliud 
quatn mortc dkewt queerendum was al¬ 
ways ground sufficient for u lijmging 
death as* bride." A poet, whofium- 
self shewed a disgraceful clinging to 
a loathsome life, singq, rightly, 

• . . —longaTfcbnitis si cognita) vita: 
Mors iredi^ Cette populi, quos des- 
picit Arctos, • 

Felices more suo, quos, file timorum 
Maximus, hand urguet leti metus. 


They fill my eyes with tears, and so dost 
thou. 

Thou seem’st unhappy; do not make 
us so, * 

And I will weep for thee. 


That’s a good child, now. Eat 
your broadband butter, and I'll give 

S t kiss. Lucifer leads Cain away 
y into the abyss of space, and 
leaves Adah exclaiming, “ Cain, my 
brother! Cain!" This iq a very gross 
and senseless piece of machinery. 
Carry the human body, such as we 
know it, through infinite space, and 
you extinguish all sublimity of emo¬ 
tion, as much as when you sing of a 
man tossed in a blanket. Flesh and 
bones must have standing ground. 
If ppetry be permitted to convey us 
through mid air, it is quite indis¬ 
pensable to let us bait in the moon, 
or anj/ other favourite pllnet of the 
poet's. Yqfc this machinery, clumsy 
as it is, is not original; for Mr Hogg, 
in his “ Pilgrims of the Sun," sets 
his Mary Lee a swinging through 
" the abyss of space.” 1 The poem is 
dedicated to his Lordship, Mid, there¬ 
fore, if he is not indebted to it, he 
ouj$ht to be. For the Ettriek'Shep- 
herd, it must be admitted, that, be¬ 
sides the merit of originality> he has 
also the jfifcrit of selecting a lady. 
Now this class of corporeal beings are 
not on\y styledjmgels, but tMy really 
pomes so much spirit, and such slen¬ 
der shapes—so much fantasy, airiness. 
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and unearthly aptitudes, that your 
imagination can be, without much 
violence, persuaded <ff their aerial 
flights. Mr. Shelly most judiciously 
improves,'however, upon this theory, 
for he chooses far his voyager the 
spirit of a sleeping beauty. Lord 
Byron read and admired Queen Mab. 
How could lie afterwords write the 
dreary folly which forties the second 
act of this Mystery? "Hath not 
my Lord eyes?* —" Look on this pic¬ 
ture, and on this.” Of Paradise Cain 
says, 

" As we move, 

Like sunbeams onward, it grows small 
and smaller, 

And as it waxes little, and then less, 
Gathers a halo round it, like the light 
Which shone the roundest of the stars, 
when I 

Beheld them from the skirts of Paradise: 
Methinks they both, as we recede from 
them. 

Appear to join the innumerable stars 
Which arc around us. 

Let us now hear Mr Shelly, 

The magic car moved on— 

From the celestial hoofs 
The atmophere in flaming sparkles flew, 
And where the burning yhcels 
Eddied above the mountains’ loftiest 
peak. 

Was traced a line of lightning. 

Now it ilgw far above a rock. 

The utmost verge of earth. 

The rival of the Andes, whose dark 
brow 

Lowered o'er the silver sea, . 

Far, for below the chariot’s path, 

Calm as a slumbering babe, 
Tremendous ocean lay. 

This is indeed musical is is Apollo’s 
lute; but once more let us contrast. 
The most celebrated passage in, Cain 
is the following: 

Gh, thou beautiful 
And unimaginable ether ! and 
Ye multiplying masses of increased 
And still increasing lights ! What ore yc ? 
What. 

Is this bluc Vildcrncss of interminable 
Air, where ye toll along, as I have seen 
The leaves along the limpid streamdKof 
Eden f 

Is your couive measured for you P Or do ye 
Sweefi'dn hi your unbounded revelry 
Through* in aerial universe of endless 

a. — m y ggtii ach ts to 

M 

with fcternity ? 

My 
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My thoughts aro not in this hoVr 
Unworthy what I sec, though my dust is. 

We cannot see any worthiness of 
such a sight in the above thoughts., 

n ttSTCt HO»l(, THVTCt r /tKU$, HOtl ZSWfye, 

mhv. But Mr Shelly will make 
our meaning more intelligible, and' 
perhaps more convincing. 

The Fairy and the Spirit 
Approached the overhanging battle¬ 
ment— 

Below lay stretch’d the universe ! 
There, far as the remotest lino 
That bounds imagiwt ion’s flight. 
Countless and unending orbs 
* In mazy motion intermingled. 

Yet still fulflUed immutably 
Eternal Nature’s law. 

Alxive, below, around 
The circling systems formed 
A wilderness of harmony; 

Each with undeviating nim, 

Jn eloquent silence, throngh the depth 
ofspace 

Pursued its wondrous way. 

The Spirit seem’d to stand 
High on an isolated pinnacle ; 

The flood of ages combating below. 
The depth of the unbounded uni¬ 
verse ; 

•Above, qpd all aroundj 
Nature’s unchanging harmony. 

Let Lord Byron be assured, that it is 
not sufficient for him to praise poe¬ 
try like this; he must imitate its 
Miltonic sublimity, its exquisite mel- 
lifluousncss, and its elaborate accu¬ 
racy. We strongly recommend to 
him to follow the example of an un¬ 
successful singer of blank verse, in 
other times. 

Ergo omni cura vires cxercct, ct inter 
Dura jacct pernox instrato saxa cubili. 

— —. ■—.-- ventosque lacessit 

Ictibus, ct sporsa ad pugnam proludit 
% arena, t m 

The sally into utter‘darkness by 
the amiable travellers is too ridicu¬ 
lous for remark* It would have 
been a mAch fitter contrivanap to 
have directed them hoth to lie flat 
with their faces to the earth, pressing 
their eyelids hard with thdr middle- 
fingers, and then rehearsing, in harsh 
lines of seeming vtyse, the wonder¬ 
ful apparitions of wriTInward eyes. 

The spirit of this Mystery, so far 
as respects the attributes hnd moral 
governpent of a Deity, is idost exe¬ 
crable. Tttie Devil and the Mur- 
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derer are thought, by the writer, cle¬ 
ver; beyond ail parallel or comparison, 
in ridiculing the goodness of God, 
and the devotions of men. The writer 
. is mistaken. The most ignorant and 
the most vicious of mankind are ca¬ 
pable of such sublime soarings. 
There is neither novelty, nor wit,nor 
spirit in them. Profaneness and ob¬ 
scenity have ever been the resources 
of shallow would-be wits. There is 
nothing easier than to shock modest 
and pious delicacy; but there is no¬ 
thing more vulgar, or more cruel. If 
Lord Byron thinks himself original in 
these hackneyed walks, he ought to bo 
informed of his error. If he imagines 
that lie has genius enough to 'rescue 
them from the contempt and disgust 
with which mankind have agreed 
to regard them, ,1m ought to be told, 
that he knows not himself, and that 
he cgregiously over-rates his own 
powers. With reference to the be¬ 
lief in the existence of God, and in his 
government of the world, we would 
recommend to Lord Byrons careful 
consideration Dean Swift’s well-war¬ 
ranted sneer at the witlings who«per- 
petually drivelled out their essays 
against Christianity: 

“ If Christianity \ferc once abo¬ 
lished, how could the free-thinkers, 
the strong reasoners, and the men of 
profound learning, be able to find 
another subject, so calculated, in all 
points, whereon to display their abi¬ 
lities ? What wonderful productions 
of wit should we be deprived of from 
those whose genius, by continual 
practice, hath been wholly turned 
upon raillery and invective against 
religion, and would therefore ntver 
be able to shine, or distinguish them¬ 
selves upon any other subject! It is 
the wise choise of a subject that alone 
adorns and distinguishes the writer.’* 

If Lord Byron is not provided with 
any system of theology which can sa¬ 
tisfy his active mindi let him not mo¬ 
lest the faith or the feelings of those 
who believe and rejoice. If he is 
not satisfied with his lot in marriage, 
let him not libel all married women. 
We can* inform him, and we hope he 
will-find it true pre long, that his 
nvisconduct fflHjotb these respects 

{ nroceeds from an evil conscience. He 
lates theology and marriage from the 
same cause which prompted Domi- 
iian’s hatred of Agricola. fProprinm 
vn r.. x. * 


humani ingenii esi, udisse qiitem lin¬ 
gerie. One who has thoroughly*£on- 
vinced himself of the falsehood and 
futileness of all creeds and solemni¬ 
ties, must feel no disposition, and 
no energy, to ermine the merits or 
question the effects of an> 

Sed nil duldus est, bene quant munita 
tejierc 

Edita doctrina -apientum templa serena; 
Despicere unde queas alios, passim quo 
videre • 

Errare, atquc virnn palanteis quairere 
vine. . 

A philosopher may say with reason, 
that it is only the sectarian, or the pro- 
selytizcr, who wrangles, cavils, abuses, 
and inveighs. We are far from sor¬ 
ry that the fine spirit of Lord By¬ 
ron sleeps not securely in the lap of 
infidelity ; we regard it rather as a 
hopeful symptom of future piety; 
and we only lament that his Lord- 
ship should rashly publish to the 
world those quibbling attacks upon 
religion, which all men of sense must 
despise, which all men of taste dis¬ 
like, and which his Lordship may 
soon have the grace to reject as un¬ 
worthy of his talents. 

Lord Byron has talents, and splen¬ 
did talents; and we therefore lament 
exceedingly that they arc abused, 
both by precipitancy of ^publication, 
and unworthiness of subject. Be it 
Tragedy, Mystery, or Pilgrixnage, 
Lord Byron cannot fail to delight, 
by the very highest and tenderest 
poetry, if he only labour diligently 
for a due length of time. The ob¬ 
scene effusions of an unguarded mo¬ 
ment, would* be expunged with in- 
digifation in a far shorter period than 
nine years. The currish latratious 
against sacred things wguld not be 
endured, after the extravagant fond¬ 
ness of die first invention had sub¬ 
sided. Elegance of thought and lan¬ 
guage—the sweet and full tone of 
immortal verse—the point—the fe¬ 
licity—the transporting harmony of 
the whole, would, at the same time, 
advance to completion under the se¬ 
dulous anxiety of ambitious modes¬ 
ty. The verse in Cain, and indeed 
in the whole of the present volume, 
is almost is bad as possible. It has 
not one quality of classical blank 
verse. * Hut we musk now spare his 
Lordship, our readbrs, and our- 
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selves. • It is no angry feeling to¬ 
wards Lord. Byron which has led us 
so far. We are sincerely anxious 
that he would renounce his fantasti¬ 
cal dreams, rise, and be himself 
again. Let him recollect the fate of 
Churchill. 

If brighter beams than all he threw net 
• forth, 

’Twos negligence in him, not want of 
worth! 


Surly and slovenly, and bold and coarse. 
Too proud for art, and trusting in mere 
force; 

Spendthrift alike of money and.of wit. 
Always at speed, and never drawing bit : 
He struck the lyre in such a careless 
mood, " i 

And so disdain’d the rules he understood, 
The laurel seem’d to wait on his com* 
mund, 

He snatch’d it rudely from the Muse’s 
hand. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Illustrations of Shakespeare are at this 
time in course of publication, from pic¬ 
tures painted expressly by Robt* Smirke, 
Esq. R. A. and engraved in the finest style 
by the most eminent historical engravers. 
The editions having for the most part 
been published without embellishments, 
or encumbered with engravings so indif¬ 
ferent, as to make their assessors consi¬ 
der them “ when so adorned, adorned the 
leastit is to supply such editions that 
the present work has been undertaken. 
Each play will furnish subjects for five 
elegant engravings, in addition to a vig¬ 
nette : the aggregate number, therefore, 
of the plates will bo two hundred and 
twenty-two. 

In the press, a Tour through Belgium, 
by his Groce the Duke of Rutland, em¬ 
bellished with plates after drawings by 
his accomplished Duchess. 

The Miscellaneous Tracts of the late 
W. Withering, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. 
with a Memoir of the Author, by W. 
Withering, Esq. F.L.S. &c. &c. embel¬ 
lished with a portrait of Dr Withering, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. arc nearly ready. 

The Miscellaneous Wbrks of Henry 
Grattan are preparing for publication in 
one volume, 8vo. 

Mr Campbell having finished hft Sur¬ 
vey of the Districts in Ireland and Scot¬ 
land, which were the scenes of the events 
in Ossian, will immediately put to press 
an edition of those Poems, with notes, il¬ 
lustrations, additions, and improvements. 

Mi; Pearson, F.R.S. F.L.S. M.R.I. will 
shortly publish the Life of William Iley, 
F. R. §. late Senior Surgeon of the Ge¬ 
neral Infirmary at Leeds. 

Dr J. C. Pritchard, F.L.S. Ac. has 
ready for publication a Tiyatiac on the 
Diseases of the Nervous System,' Vol, 1. 
compri^tl convulsive and maniacal af- 
fectjta*. The design of tWs^nvqrk is to 
filtrate, by nuiperous cases of epilepsy, 
ij 5 chorea, and the different forms of 


paralysis; the connection between < flec¬ 
tions o i this class and a variety of disor¬ 
ders. 

Dr Forbes is preparing a Translation 
of a treatise on the diseases of the Chest, 
in which they are described according to 
their anatomical characters, and their 
diognoses, established on a new principle, 
by means of acoustic instruments. 

An edition is printing in London, with 
certain national variations, of Uncelebra¬ 
ted Logons Frangaises , which Messrs 
Noel and La Place recentiy prepared for 
the Schools and universities of France, 
and which has received the highest sanc¬ 
tions in Franca . The Paris edition is in 
two volumes oct&vo; but the London one 
will, with a view to economy, be printed 
in one duodecimo. 

The great French work on Egypt is to 
be continued under the sanction of the 
King of France, and agents are appoint¬ 
ed in London to receive subscriptions for 
twenty-five monthly volumes of text, at 
7s. fid., and for ISO parts, of five plates, 
at 12s. fid. 

Early in the ensuing month will be 
published. Conversations on Mineralogy, 
witrf plates engraved by Mr Lowry, in 
12mo. 

Miss Opie has in the press, Madeline, 
a tale, in two vols. 

’ The New! Society of Practical Medi¬ 
cine of Lonoon intend to publish quar¬ 
terly a .ieport of their Transactions, with 
original communications, Sec. in which 
practice will be preferred to theory. 

An Atlas of Ancient Geography, by 
3. Butler, D.D. author of Modern and 
Ancient Geography, also an Atlas of Mo¬ 
dem Geography, by the same, are in con¬ 
siderable forwardness. 

Mr Thomas Gill,' Chairman of the 
Committee of Mechanics, in the Society 
for the Encouragement of Ajts, Manu¬ 
factures, and Commerce, Adclphi, is about 
to commence a Technical Repository; 
containing practical information on sub- 
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jects connected with discoveries and im¬ 
provements in the useful arts. 

Miss Spence will shortly publish a new 
work, entitled Old Stories, in S volumes. 

‘ The Rev. Joshua Mareden, author of 
the Amusements of a Mission, has nearly 
really for publication, Forest Musings; 
or, Delineations of Christian Experience, 
in verse; to which are prefixed Sketches 
of the early life of the author, with a 
portrait. 

Mr Booth’s Letter to Mr Malthus, on 
the subject of Population, will be pub¬ 
lished in the course of the ensuing month. 

A Critical Dissertation on the Nature 
and Principles of Taste, is in preparation, 
by M. M‘Dermot, author of a Letter to 
the Rev. W. L. Bowles, on his tyo Let¬ 
ters to the Right Hon. Lord Byron, in 
vindication of the Defence of the Poeti¬ 
cal Character of Pope. 

Part 8, of Views in Paris and its en¬ 
virons, engraved from drawings by Fre¬ 
derick Nash, is in great forwardness. 

Mr Britton’s History and Antiquities 
of Canterbury Cathedral, consisting of 
26*engravings, by J. Le Keux, &c. and 
an ample portion of letter-press, will be 
finished in March next. Aiiout the same 
time will be completed the fifth volume 
of the Architectural Antiquities pf Threat 
Britain. 

The Genuine Remait^, in prose and 
verse, of Samuel Butler, with notes by 
Robert Thyer, are preparing for publica¬ 
tion. This edition will comprise many 
original pieces never before published; 
and will be carefully revised, with addi¬ 
tional notes and illustrations, forming 2 
vols. 8vo. It will be embellished with a 
portrait of Butler, from the original pic¬ 
ture by Sir P. Lely, and a portrait of 
Thyer, from a painting by Romney, with 
numerous vignettes mi wood, from ori¬ 
ginal designs. 

A work called Stories after Nature, is 
in the press, in one volume. 

The Rev. Russell Scott has in the press 
an Analytical Investigation of the Lan¬ 
guage of the Scriptures of) the Old and. 
New Testaments, concerning a Devil; 
delivered in a Series of Lectures at Ports¬ 
mouth, during the last winter. 

The Rev. Thomas Finch* of Harlow, 
has in the press, Elements of Self-Know¬ 
ledge, or a Familar Introduction to-Moral 
Philosophy, principally adapted to young 
persons-entering into active Hfh. 

Miss Hill, author of The Poet's Child, 
has in the press-, Constance, a tale. 

• Tasso, La denisolemme Liberate, 
48mo. is printing, by Corral], uniformly 
with Horace, Virgil, and Cieero de Offi- 
ciis, &c. recently published; 

■ In the press, Oases illustrative of the 


treatment of Diseases of the Ear, with 
practical remarks relative to the Deaf 
and Dumb, by John Harrison Curtis, 
Aurist to the King, Ac. 

Speedily will be published', Instruc¬ 
tions far Civil and Military Surveyors, in 
Topographical Plan Drawing i forming a 
Guide to the just conception and accu¬ 
rate representation of the serfaeeof the 
earth, in Maps and Plans. Founded 
upon the system of Major John George 
Lehmann, by William Sibom, Lieut. 
H. P. 9th Infanliy. The plates will be 
engraved by Lowry. 

Mr J. R. Bryce is printing a second 
edition of the Elements of Latin Prosody, 
with'considerablc improvements. 

Dr Wilson Philip has just ready for 
publication, a second edition of his Trea¬ 
tise on Indigestion, and some additional 
observations. 

Mr Mackenzie, author of the Thou¬ 
sand Experiments, is preparing First 
Lines of the Science of Chemistry, far 
the use of Students, with engravings. 

On the 1st of February will be pub¬ 
lished, handsomely printed, in royal 
quarto, and dedicated,' by permission, to 
his Majesty, a Celestial Atlas, compri¬ 
sing projections of the planispheres, and 
particular constructions of the Signs of 
the Zodiac, and the Constellations in each 
hemisphere, exactly as they appear in 
the heavens, in a series of thirty beauli- 
fttBy-engraved maps, which arc illustra¬ 
ted by scientific descriptions of their con¬ 
tents, and fay catalogues of the stars, from 
the first to the sixth magnitude, by Alex¬ 
ander Jamieson, A.M. 

Mr Robert Stevens, of Lloyds’, is about 
to put to press a fourth, and improved 
edition of his Essay on Average, and on 
other subjects connected with the con¬ 
tract of Marine Insurance, to which will 
be added the practice and law of mer¬ 
cantile arbitrations. It is not his inten¬ 
tion to proceed at present with Mb pro¬ 
posed work on the Practice of Lloyds’. 

A’Mother’s Portrait, fetched soon 
after her decease, for the study of her 
children, by their surviving parent, is 
preparing for publication. 

Proofs and Illustrations of the Prin¬ 
ciples of Population, by Mr Francis Place, 
are preparing for publication. 

The Rev. J. Dakins, Editor of a Se¬ 
lection of Tillotson’s Sermons,, in two vo¬ 
lumes, just published, has in the press, 
a second Edition of his Selection of Be¬ 
veridge’s Sepmons, which will appear in 
February.« 

The Chronology of the last Fifty Tears, 
including the year ISM, wQI be publish¬ 
ed on the Mi of Jnrnqy. 

In a few days will be published in 8vo. 
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tlw second edition of Views of America, 
in a Series of Letters from that country, 
to a Friend in England, during 1818-19- 
20; by Mrs Frances Wright. 

Doctor Roche will publish, on the 1st 
of February next, the first number (con¬ 
taining, fourteen songs) of a New Series 
of. Ancient Irish Melodics, with appro- 
prate words, and accompaniments for 
the Piano Forte, &c. 

Mr W. H. Ireland will shortly pub¬ 
lish France for the last Seven Years, con¬ 
taining many facts, and much valuable 
information hitherto unknown, with anec¬ 
dotes, jeux d’esprits, &c v &c. 

EDINBURGH. 

' A new Novfcl, entitled “ The Fortunes 
of Nigel,” by the Author of “ Waverlcy, 
Kenilworth,” Ac. is at press, and will 
appear soon. 

Speedily will be published, in 12mo. 
price 4s. 6d. bds., corrected and checked 
by several eminent accountants, Tables 
of Interest, at 3£ per cent From £. 1 to 
£. 10,000, and from 1 to 365 days, in a 
regular progression of single days. 

Observations upon the Causes of Dis¬ 
tress in, and Proposals of a Plan for ame¬ 
liorating the condition of the Poor; par¬ 


Jait. 

ticularly intended for the benefit of the 
manufacturing districts throughout “the 
West of Scotland; with Engravings of 
Plans and Elevations for Cottages; by 
Robert Hamilton 

In the press—A Dissertation on the 
Eternal Sonship of Christ. By Jallies 
Kidd, D.D., Professor of Oriental Lan¬ 
guages, Marischal College, Aberdeen. In 
one volume, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. in boards. 

Mr J. R. Bryce has in the press, a se¬ 
cond edition of the Elements of Latin 
Prosody, with considerable improvements. 
The first edition of tills work, published 
last year, has obtains! the approbation of 
some of the most distinguished scholars 
and teachers of the day. The ar »hor has 
spared neither time nor pains upon i., as 
will appear from the fact, that in 48 duo¬ 
decimo pages, there arc contained a sys¬ 
tem of rules for the quantity of syllables; 
comprising almost every fact noticed by 
the most voluminous writers; an accurate 
description of about forty kinds of verses 
in use among the Latin [wets, and an ac¬ 
count of Poetic Licence: the whole illus¬ 
trated by numerous notes, in which there 
will be found, not only many practical 
observations of importance, but several 
interesting philological and critical dis- 
cussidhs. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

No. 1. VoL II. of Specimens of Gothic 
Architecture, selected from the various 
edifices in England. By M. Pugin, 4to. 
£l»ls., large paper j£.lull»6d. 

Architectural Antiquities of Rome, in 
130 engravings, of Views, Plans, Eleva¬ 
tions, Sections, and Detaijs of the An¬ 
cient Edifices in that City; with Histo¬ 
rical, Descriptive, and Critical Accounts 
of the Style, (Character, Construction, and 
Peculiarities df each. By G. L. Taylor and 
Edward Crcsy, Architects t to consist of 
12 Numbers, imperial folio, £lullii6d. 
each, India paper £.2h2s. 

ARCHITECTVKE. 

Lectures on Architecture, comprising 
the History of the Art, from the Earliest 
Times to tho present Day. By James 
Elmes, Architect^ 8vo. 12s. 

ASTBOKOMY. 

Star Tables for the year 1822, for more 
readily ascertaining the Latitude and 
Longitude at ie» during the Night. By 
Thomas £yqp, royal 8vo. 10s. 

Solar Tatfjes, being the Logarithmic 
versed sinesy&Time, reduced to Degrees, 


commonly called Log-rising, calculated 
to every second of Time, und thereby fa¬ 
cilitating the Operation of finding the 
Latitude by double Altitudes of the Surt 
or Stars, and the Longitudes by Chrono¬ 
meter. By the same Author. 10s. 

Evening Amusements; or the Beauty 
of the Heavens displayed; in which se¬ 
veral Striking Appearances in the Hea¬ 
vens! during the year 1822, arc describ¬ 
ed. By W. Frcnd, 12mo. 3s. Ms. 

AOBICULTURE. 

% The Farmer’s Kalendar; by Arthur 
Young; a new Edition, Revised and En¬ 
larged. By John Middleton, Esq. 12mo. 
with engravings. l|s. bound. 

rflBUOGUAPIIY. 

A Catalogue of Scarce Books in Theo¬ 
logy and Metaphysics. By W. Clark, 
Aldersgate-street. 

Baldwyn’s Catalogue of Second-hand 
Books, in every Brandt of Literature, 
Is. 6d. 4 _* 

A Descriptive Catais^ueof rare Books 
und MSS. in various Langdq^es, with 
critical remarks and biographical notices, 
&c. on sale by J. Sams, Darlington, 8vo. 
pp. 420. 6s. fid. 
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Part 1. of Longman and Co.’a Cata- 
logue-of curious and scarce Books, in va¬ 
rious languages. 

Lackington and Co-’s Catalogue for 

.School-masters, &c. 

moon Am y. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Alfieri; by Charles Lloyd, 12mo- Si. 6d. 
boards. 

' The Annual Biography .and Obituary,- 
for the year 1822. 8vo. 16s. bds. 

BOTANY. 

A Natural Arrangement of British 
Plants, according to their relations to each 
other, as pointed opt by Juffiere and 
others, including those cultivated for use, 
with their Characters, &c. with an In¬ 
troduction to Botany. By Samuel* Fre¬ 
derick Gray, with 21 plates, 2 vols. 8vq. 
X. 2 ii 2s. bds. 

CLASSICS. 

An Examination of the Primary Agree¬ 
ment of the lliud. By Granville Penn, 
Esq. royal 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Munusculum Invcntuti; seu, Phaedri 
Fabqlm versibus Hexametris Cincinnati, 
&c.; Autore Daniel French, Amiig. Svo. 

drama. 

Atrcus and Thycstcs ; a Tragedy in 
.> Acts, from the French of Crebillon. 
By Edward Sennctt, 8vo. 3s. 

The Two Pages of Fredqjick the Great: 
a Comic Piece, in two Acts. By J. Poole, 
Esq. 8 vo. 2s. 

Maid or Wife ; or, the Deceiver De¬ 
ceived, a Musical Comedy, in Two Acts. 
By Barham Livius, 8vn. 2s. 

Sardanapalus, a Tragedy ; the Two 
Foscari, a Tragedy ; and Cain, u Mys¬ 
tery. By Lord Byron, 8vo. 16s. 

EDUCATION. 

Rational Amusement for Winter Even¬ 
ings ; or, a Collection of above 200 cu¬ 
rious and interesting Puzzles and Para¬ 
doxes, relating to Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Geography, &c. 4 Plates. By John Jack- 
son. Teacher of Mathematics, 12mo. 
4s. fid. bds. 

Healthful Sports for Young Ladies: 
illustrated liy 11 engravings; translated 
from the French of Mqjlame St. Semin. 
10s. fid. * 

Fruits of Enterprise: exhibited in the 
Travels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia, 
interspersed with the Observations of a 
Mother tq her Children, 24 {dates, 12mo. 
6s. plain, 7s. 6d- coloured, half bound. 

* H.»E JvRTS. 

A* Complete • Hisfciy of Lithography, 
from its Origih to the Present Time, 4to. 
X. In 6s. 

A Series of Portraits of Eminent His¬ 
torical Characters, introduced in the No- 


. vein and Tales of the Author of Waver- 
ley, accompanied with Biographical No¬ 
tices, 12mo. 8s., proofh on India 
14s. 

Illustrations of Merry Wives of Wind¬ 
sor, being the Third 1 Number of Illustra¬ 
tions of Shakespeare; Drain Pictures of 
1L Smirke, Esq. R.A. Bvo. 16s. - 

A Portrait of Charles Phillips, Esq. Bar¬ 
rister at Law, from a Drawing by Wage- 
man ; engraved )>y F. Woolnoth, 4to. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

VoLVI.Paxt 1. of the Edinburgh Gazet¬ 
teer ; or Geographical Dictionary, Svo. 9s. 

Part V. of M. Maltc Bran’s System of 
Geography, Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The World in Miniature ; edited by F. 
Shoberl, 6 vols. ISmo. coloured plates, 
X.2v2s. 

HISTORY. 

History of Greccfe, from the Earliest 
Records of that Country, to the time 
when it was reduced to a Roman Pro¬ 
vince ; with Maps and Portraits. By Ed¬ 
ward Baldwin, Ksq. 5s. 

The Naval History of Great Britain, 
from 1793 to 1820. By Wm. James, 2 
vols. Svo. X. 1« 16s. 

LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

Selections of Precedents for Convey¬ 
ancing, Part 1. By W. M. Blythcwood, 
Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sugden’s Letters on Estates, 8vo- 6s. 

Raync’a Practice of Quarter Sessions, 
8vo. 7s. 

MEDICINE. . 

A Letter to Charles Henry Parry, M-D. 
&c. &c. on the Influence of Artificial 
Eruptions, is certain Diseases incidental 
to the Human-Body. By Edward Jen- 
ncr, M.D. Sec. See. 4to. 5s. 

Miscellaneous Works of the late Ro¬ 
bert Will an, M.I). &e. comprising an 
Enquiry into thg Antiquity of the Small 
Pox, lfteasles, and Scarlet Fever, now first 
published, Svo. 12s. bds. 

A Txeatise on Diseases of the Nervous 
System, Vol. 1. By J. C.* Pritchard, 
M.D. &c. 6vo. 12s. bds. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Chest. Translated from the French of 
R. T. II. Lacnnic, M.D. with Preface and 
Notes. By J. Forbes, M.D. Svo. 14s. bds. 

An Epitome of Pharmaceutical Che¬ 
mistry, whereby the Art of prescribing 
scientifically may be facilitated. By Rees 
Price, M.D. 3s. . * 

MATHEMATICS. 

A course of* Mathematics. By Hoene 
Wronski, 4to» 

MISCELLANYS. 

No. LXXII. of the Repository of Arts, 
containing 6 coloured plates. 4s. 
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A Practical Treatise on Propelling Ves-. 
sels by Steam, 17 engravings, 8vo. £.1. 

No. VIII. of the Retrospective Review, 
continued Quarterly. 5s. 

Nos. X. II. and III. of the Focus of 
Philosophy, Science, and Art (to be con¬ 
tinued every Saturday)) 8vo. Is. 

Tune’s Telescope for 1822; or, the 
Astronomer’s, Botanist’s, Naturalist’s, and 
Historian’s Guide, throughout the Year, 
with an Introduction, containing the out¬ 
lines of Conchology, and a coloured plate 
of Shells, 12mo, 9s. • 

A Treatise on Cask Guaging, as prac¬ 
tised on the Legal Qu^ys in Great Bri¬ 
tain ; to which arc added, Demonstra¬ 
tions of the Erroneous Nature of the Line 
marked Spheroid, and of the Advantages 
of the New Line in lieu thereof. By W. 
Wiseman, Guager of H. M. Customs at 
the Port of Hull, 12mo, bound. 4s. 6’d. 

Anecdotes, accompanied with Obser¬ 
vations, designed to Burnish entertain¬ 
ment and instruction for leisure hours. 
Sly J. Thornton. 2 vols. 8s. bds. 

No. I. of the Select Magazine. Is. 

Part V. of the Encyclopeedia Metro* 
politana. £-1h1s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

No. II. of Zoological Researches in the 
Island of Java, &c. &c. with figures of 
Native Quadrupeds and Birds. By. T. 
Horsfield, M.D. &e. royal 4to. £.1h1s. 

Zoological Illustrations; or, Original 
Figures, and Descriptions of new, rare, or 
interesting Animals. By William Swain- 
son, F.R.S. VoL I. £.2i>I8»6d. 

The Voysger’s Companion; or, Shell 
Collector’s Pilot. By. John Mawe, 18mo. 
6s. 

A Natural History of the Crinoidea! 
or, Lily-shaped Animals. By J. S. Mil¬ 
ler, 4to. £.2iil2ii6<L 

novels. 

Sir Heraud of Arden: a Tale, royal 
Svo. 6s. bds. c • 

The Priest: a Novel, 8 vols. l?mo. 18s. 

Maurice Powell: an Historical Welsh 
Tale of England's Troubles, 3 vol#. l2mo. 
18s. 

Tales of Ton; third and last Series, 
containing a Tale of the Heart, the Hat 
and Feathers, Education and no Educa¬ 
tion, Ac. Ac. 4 vols. I2mo. £.lu4s. bds. 

' Dc Kenzey; er, the Man of Sorrow, 

3 vols. 15s. 

May you file it, 12mo. 6s. 

The Scottish Otphans i a Moral Tale, 
founded bn an Historical Fact. By Mrs 
Blackford. 3s. fid. ( 

BUbpincss: a Trie for the Grove and 
ay, 2 vols. crown 8vo.' 12s. 

••‘QSrity or not/luilty P or, a Lesson for 
■HtfiiiBBds. By Ann of Swansea, 5 vols. 
MmlQ* . 


POETRY. 

No. V. of the History of Johnny Quae 
Genus, 3 coloured engravings. 2s. 6d. 

Desultory Thoughts in London: Titus 
and Gisippus: with other Poems. By 
Charles Lloyd, 12mo. 7s. 6d. lids. 

Poetical Essays cm the Genius of Pope, 
and on the Language and Objects most 
fit for Poetry. By Charles Lloyd, 12mo. 
3s. bds. 

Specimens of the German Lyric Poets, 
10s. fid. 

Poems Divine and Moral,many of them 
now first published. By Johh Bowdlcr, 
Esq. 12mo. 6s. 1x1%.. 

Rosalie: a Swiss llelique, with other 
Poems, Svo. 5s. bds. 

The Royal Exile; or, Poetical Epistles 
of Mary Queen of Scots, during her Cap¬ 
tivity in England: with oilier Original 
Poems. By a young Lady, 2 vols. 8vo. 
14s. bds. 

The Sunday School; a Poem. By 
Abraham Watmough. 3s. fid. 

Erminia: a Poem. By W. G. Thomp¬ 
son. 

The Coral Wreath; or, Spell-bound 
Knight, with other Poems. By W. G. 
Thompson. 

Prize Poems of Trinity College, Dub¬ 
lin, 4 July 1821, on the Coronation of 
George IV. By Fielding Morrison, A.B. 
8vo. 2s. 

* 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Elements of Political Economy. By 
J. Mill, Esq. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

A Complete Collection of the Treaties 
and Conventions, at present subsisting be¬ 
tween Great Britain and Foreign Powers, 
compiled from Authentic Documents. By 
Lewis Herslet, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A View of the Restoration of the Hel¬ 
vetic Confederance, being a Sequel to the 
History of that Republic. By Jos. Plants, 
8 vr>. 5 s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Six Discourses preached before the 
University of Oxford. By T. Unwood 
Strong, B.D. 8vo. 6s. 

.. TOPOGRAPHY. 

Par VI. of a General History of the 
County of York, By Thomas Durham 
Whitaker,»L.LD. folia £.2»2s. 

A Topographical, .Statistical, and His¬ 
torical Account of the Borough of Pres¬ 
ton, in the County of. Lancaster, its An¬ 
tiquities, Ac. By Mamta^uke Tul- 
ket, O.S.D. 6 engravings. 12mo. Ills. fid. 
VOYAGES AND^JUVELS. 

No. IV. Vol. VT of .the Journal of 
Voyages and Travels, contfegping Travels 
in Switzerland, with plates. 3s. fid. sewed, 
4s. bds. 

Sentimental Travels to the South- of 
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France, 18 coloured engravings, royal 
8vo. 18s. 

Two Voyages to New South Wales 
and Van Dieman’a Land* By Thomas 

llcid, surgeon R,N. 1 voL 8vo. 

* * _ 

* EDINBURGH. 

The Christian and Civic Economy of 
Large Towns. No. 10. On the bearing 
, which a right Christian Economy has on 
Pauperism. By Thomas Chalmers, D-D. 
price Is. 

A System of Materia Medicaend Phar¬ 
macy, including Translations of the Edin¬ 
burgh, London, and Dublin Pharmaco¬ 
poeias. By John Murray, M. D. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. price £li>4» in 
boards. 

The Poems of Robert Ferguson,'with 
a Life of the Author, and Remarks on his 
Genius and Writings. By James Gray, 
Esq. of the High School, Edinburgh, 
Author of Cona, &c- Beautiful Pocket 
Edition, with an original Portrait of the 
Author; price Ss. fid. boards. 

A few copes are thrown off on large 
. paper, price is. fid. boards. 

The Scottish Minstrel ; a Selection 
from the Vocal Melodies of Scotland, an¬ 
cient and modern, arranged for the Plano 
Forte. By R. A. Smith. In 3 VMs. 

8 to. ; each volume containing one hun¬ 
dred Songs, at 8s. per volume, and sold 
separately, or the three v<fiumes £.l»4s. 
A Fourth Volume is in preparation, and 
will speedily lie published. 

A Concise View of The Scottish Islands 
of the Hebrides, Orkney, and Zetland, 
with Observations on the means of their 
Improvement; more especially of the 
Woodlands. By George Robertson Irvine; 
price la. 

- Dramas of the Ancient World, viz. 
The Deluge—The Plague of Darkness— 
The Last Plague—Rizpah—Sardanapa- 
lus—The Destiny of Cain—The Deifth 
of Cain—The Nereid’s Love. By David 
Lyndsay. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Principles of Cur¬ 
rent-hand Writing, explained and iflus- 1 
trated by a scale and copperplate engrav¬ 
ings, in a course of twelve Lessons. By 
J. Erwin, in 4to. price 2*. fid. 

Memoir*-of a Life chiefly* passed in 
Pennsylvania, within the last sixty years. 
8vo. price 9s. fid. 

Report of The Trial Of Peter Heunan, 
and Francois Gautier, or Gautier, tor the 
crimes of Piracy and Murder, before the 
•High Court of Admiralty, held at Edin¬ 
burgh on the 26th and 27th of Novem¬ 
ber 1821. By Alexander Stuart, Clark 
to the Trial. 1 In 8vo. Ss. fid.’ and in 
12mo. 4s. 

An Essay on the Sentiments of At- 


. traction, Adaptation, and Variety. To 
which are added, A Key to the Mytholo¬ 
gy of the Ancients, and Europe’s Likeness 
to the Human Spirit. By William HowL 
son. Price 4s. 

Cottage Scenes ; or, Visits of Mercy. 
Third Edition; corrected and greatly en¬ 
larged. 12rao. price 3s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. 
By John Dick, D.D. Professor of Divi¬ 
nity to the Unite*! Secession Church. A 
new edition, in one volume Bvo., price 12s. 
boards. • 

The Edinburgh Almanack, or Univer¬ 
sal Scots and Imperial Register, for 1822 $ 
carefully corrected to the'day of publica¬ 
tion. Price fits. bound in red, or 4s. fid. sd. 

Historical Sketches of the opinions en¬ 
tertained by medical men respecting the 
varieties and the secondary occurrence of 
Small Pox; with observations on the na¬ 
ture and extent of tKe security afforded by 
Vaccination against the attacks of that 
disease—in a letter to Sir James M‘Gri- 
gor, Director-General of the Army Me¬ 
dical Department, &c. By John Thom¬ 
son, M.D. F.R.S.E. in 8vo. price 12s. 
boards. 

The Thane of Fife, a Poem. By Wil¬ 
liam Tennant, Author of Anster Fair, and 
other Poems. Beautifully printed in 8vo. 
price 6s. boards. 

The History and Chronicles of Scot¬ 
land, written in Latin, by Hector Boccc, 
Canon of Aberdeen; and translated into 
the Scottish language, by John Bellen- 
den, Archdean of Moray, and Canon of 
Ross, at the command of JaAcs the Fifth. 
In two volumes 4to.; printed in the most 
elegant manner, by Ballantyne & Co. 
price £.6«5s. 

Heads of Lectures on the Institutions 
of Medicine. By Andrew Duncan, sen. 
M. D. and Prof. First Physician to the 
King for Scotland. The Seventh Ra¬ 
tion, xyith some*Udditions and corrections, 
Svo. price fis. 

Views of Nature in the Universal Con- 
stitutioA thereof, viz. Spiritual, Subtile, 
and Material Existences; considering the 
Spheres, and Powers, and Effects of the 
Elements, and Creatures connected with 
our Preseut Life and Future Prospects ; 
i*«{n g a Plain and General Observation of 
Elementary Influence, Vital Powers, Ra¬ 
tional Conclusions, and Moral Excellen¬ 
cies. By John Purdie. In one volume 
Svo. price 7s. boards. • 

A Description of the Shetland Islands, 
comprising An Account of their Geolog)’, 
Scenery, Antiquities, and Superstitions. 
By Samuel Hibbert, M.D. F.R.8;F.., &c. 
In Quartp, with maps apd -plates, price 
£3»3s. in boards. . 

This Work will be found to con- 
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tain many interesting particulars, illustra¬ 
tive of the Novel of “ the Pirate.” 

• New Edinburgh General Atlas, consist- 
ting of 48 plates, including all the New 
Discoveries, as well as Recent Alterations 
in European States,- See .; with a Con¬ 
sulting Index. Each Map is accompa¬ 
nied by a letter-press description, com¬ 
prising every important feature ■ in the 
Geographical, Political, and Statistical 
condition of the Counties delineated there¬ 
on. Oblong folio, £.3n3s., half bound. 

The Literary History of Galloway, 
from the earliest period to the present 
time; with an Appcndiy,containing, with 
other illustrations, Notices of the Civil 
History of Galloway till the end of the 
Thirteenth Century. By Thomas Mur¬ 
ray. 8vo. price 10s. fid. hoards. 

A letter addressed to the Right Hon¬ 
ourable the Lord Provost, Chairman of 
the Court of Contributors to the Royal 
Infirmary of Edinburgh; in regard to 
the proceedings of their last meeting. By 
Robert Liston, Surgeon. 

Exercises on the Syntux, and Observa¬ 
tions on the most of the Idioms of the 
Greek Language; with an Attempt to 
tracc the Propositions, several Conjunt- 
tions and Adverbs to their Radical Signi¬ 
fication. By George Dunbar, F.R.S.E.; 
and Professor of Greek in the University 


of Edinburgh. Third edition, greatly en¬ 
larged and emproved. 8vo. price 7s. fid. 
boards. 

ANAAEKTA EAAIINIKA MEI- 
ZONA: sive Collectanea Graca Majota, 
ad usum Academic® Juventutis Accom- 
modata; cum notis Philologicis,°quas 
partim Collegit, partim scripsit Andreas 
Dalzel, A.M. nuper in Academia Jacobi 
VI. Scotorum Regis Litt. Gr. Prop, pluri- 
bus in locis emendata, quibusdam novis 
cxcerptis et notis uberioribus aucta, cura- 
vit edidit Georgius Dunbar, A.M. Socius 
Regite Societatis, et in Academia Jabobi 
VI. Scotorum Regis Litt. G. Prof. To- 
mos I. Compleetens et varis orationis 
salut® Scriptoribus. 8vo. ;. i -ice 11s. 
boards. 

Klementa Lingune Groc®; Novis, 
Plerumque, Regulis Tradita; Brevitate 
sua Memori® Facilibus. Pars Prima, 
compleetens Partes Orationis Dcclinabiles, 
ad finem usque verbornm regularium ; et 
Analogiam duas in unam syllabas contra¬ 
hendi, et ipsa vocaliura natura deductam, 
et Regulis Universalibus Tratitam ; Stu¬ 
dio Jacobi Moor, L.L.D. olim in Asrade - 
mia Glosguens Litt. Gr. Prof. Partem 
Posteriorem, notasque adjecit Gulichnus 
Neilson, S.T.D., nuper in Academia Bel- 
fashensi, LI. Her. ct Gr. Prof, lulitio 
altera. 8vo. price fis. bound. 
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EUROPE. 

Fbance.— -The difference between the 
King and the Chamber of Deputies, no¬ 
ticed in our last Number, has issued in 
the formation of a new Ministry, to t which 
measure, we are told, the King was ex¬ 
tremely averse; insomuch, that when its 
necessity wjs passed upon him, hfe is said 
to have consented and retracted several 
times, before he finally gave it his sanc¬ 
tion. The late Ministry seem to have 
been equally unwilling to leave their 
places.. In a discussion which took place 
in' the Chambcnon Saturday the 8th De¬ 
cember, the subject to be debated was the 
Uberty of.the press, and the propriety of a 
censorship; jn.place of which, however, 
the mate interesting question, namely, 
thog relating to the stability of the Ad¬ 
ministration, was entered into; and in re¬ 
ply .to some attacks from the Opposition, 

' the Keeper of tye Seals, after expressing 
Itieubts as to his having lost the good 
.^opinion of the Chamber, plainly told them 


that, even if this were the case, so long 
as he enjoyed the confidence of the King, 
he saw no reason why he should retire 
from the management of afibirs. “ This,” 
h^observed, “ would not be a sufficient 
reason for the Ministers to ask the King 
to place confidence in other hand6.” Not¬ 
withstanding this tenacity, however, on 
1 the pari of Ministers, the following new 
arrangements were announced in a llnyal 
Ordinance, published in the Monitcur of 
the loth s—“ Louis, by the grace of God, 
Sec. We Rave ordered, and do order as 
follow's r—The Sieur Peyronnet, Member 
of‘the Chamber of Deputies, is appointed 
Minister Secretary of State for the depart¬ 
ment of Justice and Keeper of, the Seals. 
Viscount Montmorency, Peer of trance. 
Minister Secretary of State for the depart-, 
ment of Foreign Affairs. Marshal the 
Duke of Bdluno, Peer of Vjonce, Minis¬ 
ter Secretary of State for the department 
of War. The Sieur Corbiere,. Member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, Minister Sc- 





eretary of State for the department of tha 
Interior. The Marquis de Clermont 
Tonnerre, Peer of France, Minuter Se¬ 
cretary of State for the departmantof the 
Marine. The Sieurde Vittele, Member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, Minister Se¬ 
cretary of State for the depa rtmen t of 
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artment of the Paris papers of the 89th December, men - 
de Cknnont tion a: conspiracy against the govern- 
, 8e- ment, which has been,detected at Sau- 

artmentof the mur, a town in the. department of the 
iHele, Member Maine and Loire. - fteviounly- to the dis- 
s, M faiatnr Se- covery being made, a dreadful oonflagra- 
deportment of tion took place on -the 18th, • foe causes 


Finance. Our Minister Secrmaiy of State of which were not weUascwiained. Five 


for the department of our h ou seh old is 
charged with the execution of tha present 
ordinance. . Given -at;-Pari*,? from, the 
castle of foe Thu tileries, December 14, 
in the year of grace 1881,aadfoe 87th 
of our reign. Louis.^ . - >• ' 

This, we are told, is<foe first Ministry, 
since the restoration of Louis, in foe se¬ 
lection of which foe public has had any 
share; the others having been the off¬ 
spring of foreign influence, private at¬ 
tachment, or a miserable . temporising 
court policy. The first act of the new 
ministry was to withdraw foe obnoxious 
law regarding foe censorship of foe press; 
but this seems only to have been done for 
the purpose of introducing another equal¬ 
ly at variance - with the constitutional 
charter. This new project, which was 
submitted to the Chamber on the fd 
instant,' contains the following provi¬ 
sions :— ■ ■ 

Art. 1. No journals, except thoseVhich 
at present exist, can henceforth appear 
without the authority of Government— 
Art. 2. The offences the. journals 
against individuals will be prosecuted In 
the ordinary manner.—Art. 3. In case 
the spirit or general tendency of any jour¬ 
nal or periodical writing shall be of a na¬ 
ture to injure the public peace, or the re¬ 
spect due to the religion of the state, or 
to the other religions recognized in 
France, or the authority of the King, or 
the stability of constitutional institutions, 
the royal courts, within the range of 
whose jurisdiction these journals are pub¬ 
lished, shall have the power, in a solemn 
audience, to suspend the said journals, or 
even to suppress them—Art. 4. If, in the 
interval of the Session of foe Chambers, 


persons lost.their 

was otherwise sustained. *It was : onthe 
83d that intelligence of fois pfot^ whlcli, 
according to the Mouiteur, bad been 
some weeks in prep&wdon, was commu- 
nkwted to General, Jamia, commandant 
at Angers, who immediately - proceeded 
towards Saurnor with "two companies of 
the 44th regiment. The inteotion.of the 
conspirators was to obtain 1 possession of 
the castle of Saumnr; but in thisthey 
were baffled by the arrest of eight of foe 
principals, who were sub-officers of -the 
school ofSaumur.'An adjutant, sub-officer 
of the 44th, and a setjeant-major of. foe 
same regiment, were also arrested, who are 
to be tried before the military tribunals. 
Another individual (M. Delon)- accused 
of being one of the principal agents, fled 
on the arrival of the troops. ■ No intima¬ 
tion is given as to the ulterior designs .of 
these conspirators. One of foe papers 
states that this disturbance originated en¬ 
tirely among the pupils of a military 
school, and that it was suppressed, almost 
as, sqop fis it broke out, by the pupils of 
the same school. 

The Moniteur of the 5th instant gives 
on account at another conspiracy which 
had been discovered on tlife 29th ult., in 
the garrison of Belfort, which was to 
have taken effect on the 2d instant, when 
the tri-coloured flag was to be mounted. 
Some of the conspirators were arrested; 
but four of them escaped, in consequence 
of foe treachery of the officer to whose 
custody they were confided, and who fled 
along with. than. 

Spain— The accounts from this coun¬ 
try still represent it in a very distracted 
state.’ There appears to be in the diflbr- 


iiravc circumstances should momentarfiy ent provinces organized insurrections 

n . - _•_i. At__nf foa CVw4aa AW Hto 


render .insufficient foe measures of gua¬ 
rantee and repression at present estab¬ 
lished, the censorship shall be immedi¬ 
ately restored to activity, A virtue of a- 
royal ordinance, co un t ers i gn ed by three 
Ministers—Art. & Enacts, that the pro : 
visions of the former law r nat repealed, 
shall reinairrta force. 


against the authority of the Gortes or foe 
King; while these two authorities seem 
equally at variance with each other. 
Fr<jm Madrid, notwithstanding, we are 
told, that foe Sing's «*trance to the capi¬ 
tal, on tbe ithDecember, was aoycjqpa- 
nied by the loud acclamations of fog po- 
pulace. Tke Mmistty^ the maaii time,. 
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sent todepfes myself of the assistance of 
men who, tiki yen*, have lately given to 
many proof* ef devotion to my farofiy, 
and rihO have tendered so many services 
tq the State You may abandon am ; 
Bttt it vtf§ never be with my fttll consent 
that 1 shall accept of your resignations. 
I know the intentions of the faction which 
has caused the misfortunes of Spain, end 
which menaces our ill-fated nation with 
stffl greater disasters. Biy revolted, sub¬ 
jects conspire against my life, and, like 
the unfortunate Louis XVI., I am des¬ 
tined to he the second victim of the revo¬ 
lutionists of Europe g but, at Jeast, I will 
not perish as he aid, who has justly been 
designed the * Martyr King. 1 I will meet 
death, sword in hand, at the head of my 
guards,* 

In the Sitting of the Cortes, on the 
11th December, that body was occupied 
in discussing die projed of an address to 
Mb Mtyesty, disapproving of the conduct 
Of the Political Chiefs, and Generals-Com- 
oumdant, who have refused to recognise 
the authorities nominated by the King ; 
It finally passed the Chamber by a majo¬ 
rity of ISO against 48. In the second 
put of rite report of the commission 
charged to consider his Majesty’s mes¬ 
sage, jt is stated that, if disorders mainly 
arise on the part of the governed, the 
conduct Of rite King's ministers may also 
have a share in producing them; their 
conduct is severely commented upon, and 
they are accused of having, at different 
periods, done every thing to exasperate, 
instead of calihing, the public mind. A 
committee was appointed to wait upon 
the King, with this address, for which pur¬ 
pose they went to the palace on the 17th 
ult. g but not being announced according 
to the usual forms, his Majesty refused 
to receive them, and appointed the follow, 
lag day at noon for that purpose. This 
delay caused some sensatitn in the capi¬ 
tal. The next day the message was pro¬ 
perly communicated, and the ’King, after 
hearing it read, replied, “ The subject is 
u very grave one; l shall think of it.”— 
What will be the issue of this dispute, it 
is impossible to conjecture. In some ac¬ 
counts it is stated, to be the only object 
*f tire malcontents to remove from Fer¬ 
dinand his jprimt advisers; while, ac¬ 
cording statements, Mina and 

RSego bHPvfew the expulsion of the 
artaMbhment of a Fc- 

fiOCfe Russia—-No hostile 
yet taken passe between 

grprtmt 'rim breach between 

Mb*}widen; andgrratmi- 
am- making, with a 
fgar. Turkey, in 


rite mean time,’in addition to her foreign 
difficulties, and the rebellion of her Gfeek 
subjects, appears to be distracted by do¬ 
mestic broils. The Ministers are said to 
have no power, the whole management 
of affairs being committed to Haleb Ef. 
fendi, the Sultan's favourite, who is hb- 
stinate and fknatkal to a high degree. 
u The empire,” it is said In one account, 
“ is so Si-directed, so embarrassed with¬ 
in and without, that one might almost 
dopbt whether a war with Russia is ne¬ 
cessary to load it to ruin.” 

In the last days of November, great 
e xces ses appear to have been committed 
in Constantinople, which, in several in¬ 
stances, ended in the murder of Child 
dans. These excesses an ascribed entirely 
to the sailors landed from the Turkish 
fleet which arrived from the Archipelago. 
They brought thirty Greek vessels in as 
prizes, and, on their passing Seraglio 
Point, these barbarians hung each to the 
yard-arm a number of Greeks, as trophies 
of victory: the crews were afterwards 
allowed to go on shore, where they were 
guilty of the greatest cruelties. Similar 
scenes have recently been exhibited in 
Smyrna, and other parts of the Turkish 
empire. We have also accounts of some 
dreadftal acts of retaliation on the pert of 
the Greeks, on their obtaining possession 
of the towns of^TripoBtza end Navarra. 
It appears that the Turkish troops in 
these garrisons surrendered by capitula¬ 
tion ; but that the Greeks, regardless of 
the lawB of civilized warfare, no sooner 
obtained possession, than they barbarous¬ 
ly murdered ail within their walls, with¬ 
out regard to age or sex. This treacherous 
conduct is said to have lost them the scr. 
vices and support of a Scottish gentleman, 
a Mr Gordon, who had some time be¬ 
fore attached himself to their cause, ha¬ 
ving carried with him, from Marseilles, a 
vessel laden with arms and warlike stores. 

A letter of the 3d December contains 
the following particulars relative to the 
progress of (he Greek cause in other 
Quarters 

“ We ht '* received letters from Cate¬ 
nate of the Wth of November. The 
aflhini of the Greeks appeared to be im¬ 
proving. Tile senate of Gstemata has 
transferred its sittings to Tripoiitza, where 
it publishes its orders ka the form of 6c- 
natus Consults. The troops who were 
before TripoHtsa hare marched-in yon- 
ridersMe force to besiege Patras, while 
8000 men had-possed the Isthmus of Co¬ 
rinth to attack Cheorschid-Pacha, who 
had been already completely' defeated hv 
the Greeks Und Satiates, near the Cinqde- 
Posri. Ali Pacha, of Janina, has sent 
considerable subsidies to the Senate of the 
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Morea, amounting, ft is sold, to two mfltf 
lions of sequins. ■ Two Albanian Chiefs 
were the bearer* ofthe gift, and of a let¬ 
ter of congratulation to the Senate. We 
bra assured that the letter was signed 
“ Constantine.’' This proceeding on th# 
part of Ali proves that he considers the 
cause of Greece as victorious. Odysseus 
(Ulysses) carries on active wav against 
the Turks in Epirus. HC has Captured 
several transports deBtiriedforthC Mor«u 
Ships that arrived thfsdqy'ftam Com 
have spread a report that rise ' fort r esse s 
of Modon, Coroft, amlNapoli die' Roma* 
nia, had capitulated*' The inhabitants of 
the Ionian Islands'* resist rite oMer fbr 
disarming them. There have been some 
skirmishes with the English, and the 
peasants have occupied the nMnaitabis.’’ 

ASIA* 

East IWDIES.-C'afcntta—Letters from 
Calcutta mention a splendid entertain, 
ment given by Mirza Men dee Alee Khan* 
the favourite servant of the late King of 
Oude, to the Europeans and native in. 
habitants of Futteh.Gurh. There is some¬ 
thing novel in a native of India enter, 
taining Europeans, particularly after the 
custom of his guests, which on thi^ occa¬ 
sion appears to have been studied by the 
elegant host with great minuteness. The 
dinner board was eo vered,withthe choicest 
viands, and supplied with the best and 
rarest winse; after which dancing com. 
menced, and was followed by a brilliant 
display of fire-works; at the conclusion 
of these, each European lady was pre¬ 
sented by the landlonl with a string af 
pearls and some shawls, and then handed 
to supper. Although the scene must 
have been in some degree new to Mirza 
Mcndce, he never appeared at a loss either 
in address or reply; in short, he seems 
possessed of those highly-polished man¬ 
ners that even few European noblemen 
can boast of. The greatest mirth and 
hilarity prevailed. It is pleasant to see 
this association between the natives and 
Europeans resident in India, and we 
would hope It indicates a disposition on 
their part to lay aside some of their ridi¬ 
culous prejudices and eustoms—a circum¬ 
stance that may, perhaps, ul&hately prove 
of great advantage to the commercial in* 
terest of this country, and ought there- 
fore to be encouraged. 

Extract qf a Litter Ofioer, 

dated Comp Smnbhnlpoor^ July 84 tk>, 
1881. “ Immediately after I was apt 
pointed to the regiment, we were ordered 
to take the field along with fapr other re* 
giments, (making together tfbstot 4000 
men,) against a tribe of outrageous moun- 
taineers, called Koolcs, who had made war 


against «Mt peaceable neighbour* bqpit 
their vUagesj tnurdara^ <01 their inhab i¬ 
tants, add pandcreS the whole' of thi 
oouhtry. ' These depredators lnh^ta 
mountainous part of me,oouhtry v rutming 
through the cehtre pf India, Rom cast to 
west. Weha8ri>it£^'i)p]trigds<>feit 
hundred trifles befhmwtj got, to the point 
where the atretic w lit to be made; 'sod 
this was dnrin^.pb : woitet season the 
yeor that men dbuM ba'ekpc«td'ih rente. 
i-iThe tRertnppbflfot stood every day in 
our tent at 110 and Jig, Opd da some 
days as high as 188; and, when' exposed 
to the son at ripen, it generally stood be- 
tween 150 arid lfiO. W* were absent 
from our cantonment four months, du» 
ring which time we were ohliged to ririffer 
many deprivations, besidesthe hear of |hC 
weather, such as extreme bad mountain¬ 
ous rinds, bed water, and. for days toge¬ 
ther none at all. The mode' of fighting 
we were obliged tri adopt, to subdue ,the 
enemy, was also Very harrassing tg our 
men. For three or four days after our 
arrival in their country, thpy gave US hat- 
tie on the plains; but finding themselves 
so dreadfbUy cut up, and bring ride to 
make no impression upon us, they be¬ 
took themselves to the recesses' of their 
highest mountains, where we were oblig¬ 
ed to follow them, hunt them down, and 
kin them like so many tigers, as they 
never would allow themselves to be taken 
prisoners, while they could keep held of 
their bow-and-arrow and battle-axe. At 
last, after some thousands jot them being 
killed, they accepted our terms of peace, 
which they had rtftised several times 
since the commencement of the cam¬ 
paign. From what I have here stated, 
you will easily perceive the very harras¬ 
sing nature of the expedition to every one 
concerned.—-Out of four medical men 
that commenced the campaign, only one 
survived the %xcesaive fatigue that they 
were obliged to undergo; so that the 
whiolq of the medical charge devolved 
upon hint. His exertions (having at one 
time upwards of 400 sick in the camp) 
called forth public thanks of his Excel¬ 
lency the Commander in Chief. - 

AMERICA. 

Ukitcd States— On the 5th DA. 
oember, the Session of the Congrws was 
opened at Washington,* with a meooag ri 
from President Monroe, which contains a 
general view,of rite external arid internal 
relations of the . Union, and which is de¬ 
scribed as satisfactory. - WhAyespeet to' 
foreign powers, k isf |* usual^ moderate 
and incite In it* tone; ; te tetneetiased 
thatthe United* 8t«ree hava<iwv« been 
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able to conclude a treaty of navigation president. The same Gazette contains 
and commerce either with France or Bri* a law of the general congress of the re¬ 
tail*;-but that each power pursues its public of Columbia, relative to the li- 
*wu nutf*. of policy without offence to berty of the press; the preamble to which 
the other., Some differences have arisen states, that the liberty of the press ought 
with. France, regarding a right claimed to be as freo as the faculty of speeefy it- 
by that power to treat with Louisiana, aa seif.” 

the most favoured nation, which have, not Pisu.—On the 25th June, the Chilian 

yet been settled, and^all negotiations are squadron, under Lord Cochrane, accom- 
etated to be suspended for the present, panted by fire-ships and several trans- 
The American navy has been augmented, ports, made an attack on the port - of 
and the revenue having reached its ex- Callao, which surrendered after about 
trejne point of depression, "is now stated three hours’ resistance. Three Spanish 
to be Inca sin g. With regard to South frigates, one of 42 guns, -nd the other of 
America, it is mentioned that, In the last 36, two armed brigs, and several mer- 
year, the Independent troops have had chantmcn, fell into his Lordship’s pos- 
such marked and decisive success, as to session, with property to a large amount, 
render it manifest that Spain cannot re- Mexico.— Advices have been recci- 

duce these colonies by force, and it is in- ved from Mexifco to the 13th of October, 
time ted, therefore, to be her clear-policy and from Vera Cruz to the 29th. J heir 
to t-my'""*- the destructive contest by re- contents ere extremely important, since 
cognising their independence. It will be they leave no doubt that the independence 
one of the objects of the American Go- of Mexico is felly established, and in the 
vernment, it is added, to promote this form prescribed by the treaty of Cordova. 
fWrahla result, by friendly counsel with The liberating army of the Three Guaran- 
the Spanish Government. In reference tecs, under the command of Senor Don 
to the measures that have been adopted Augustin de Iturbidc, made its entry‘to¬ 
by the American Government, to effect to the capital of New Spain on the 27th 
the abolition of the slave trade, the mes- of September. On the same day, under 
sage states, that “ under the flags of the the presidency of Iturbidc, with the title 
United States, and the sanction of their of Generalissimo by sea and hind of 
papers, the trade may be considered to be Mexico, a Regency, composed of five incm- 
entirely suppressed; and if any of our bers, was appointed. A Supreme Junta 
citizens are engaged in it, under the flags was also created, at which the Bishop of 
and papers of other powers, it is only from Puebla was declared President. The 
a respect to the rights of these powers establishment of the Government was 
that these offenders are not seized and followed by the nomination of the difl'er- 
brought home, to receive the punishment «nt Ministers and authorities; the oath 
which the laws inflict. If every other they were required to take simply pledged 
power should adopt the same policy, and them to adhere to the stipulations of the 
' pursue the same vigorous means for car- treaty of Cordova. The only spot that 
rytog it unto effect, the trade could no still adhered to the mother country was 
longer'exist.” Most of the other topics the Castle of St Juan de Ullou, which 
alluded to arc merely of domestic interest, commands the city of Vera Cruz, and 
Caraccas.— The following intelligence whicji was held by a garrison of 300 men 
is contained in the Cara&ae Gazette of only, who were expected to surrender, 

the 25th October last:_ when called upon to do so, by the Go. 

“ Cumana has surrendered to tljp Pa- vernment established at Mexico. Gene- 
triot farces *under General Bermudez, ral 0’Donoju r woo has made so conpirn- 
Two days after its capitulation the squa- ous a figure in the transactions which 
dron from Puerto Cabello arrived at the have precei’ .’d the settlement of affairs in 
harbour, and being informed of what had New Spain, died in the city of Mexico 
occurred, as well as the generosity of the on the 8th October.* The difficulty, there- 
conqueror, desired leave to anchor in the fore, of olrtafntog a due to his late con- 
port *Udifer a suspension of hostilities, duetto deserting the cause of Sjwin, and 
l’erntipibn was granted, and the com- joining the Independents, is much in- 
mandfof. the fleet, with his officers, were creased. It appears that he was present 
pmsii&d to enter the dty, where they at, and shared the public entry of Itur- 
portidpated in the joy of the triumph, bide into Mexico* on the 27th Septem- 
Gafferal Bermudez is said to Jiave covered ber, and was treated vtfth nearly the same 
hgpsclf with jfrbiy on the occasion, both marks of distinction, j Various reports’of 
a* to bis,valour and the generalship he the causes of his demh nrf fti cireula- 
displayed. The emgress of the republic tion at Havhnnah, some directly ascribing 
m Coldttlbte havg eieqted Simon Bolivar it to poison, and otltera to indisposition 
President,' and General Santander Vice- brought on by chagrin. 
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. 1 21 .—Abbey of Lindifernc.—Wc leant 
from Holy Island, that the .venerable and 
celefirated Abbey of Lindisferne is greatly 
improved, and continues weekly to im- 
prove, by the removal of the dilapidated 
parts of, the ruin from the interior of the 
building, as well a? faun the outside of 
its walls, so that the whole pile will soon 
be seen to. much greater advantage than 
heretofore. Mr Selby, of Syvansficld, is 
indefatigable in personally attending to 
the daily progress of the improvement. 

Acceleration of the Math-—Agreeably 
to some new arrangements in the Post- 
Office department, the London mail ar¬ 
rived in Edinburgh on, Tuesday evening 
the 20th instant, at a few minutes post 
nine o’clock, in the evening, in exactly 
49 hours from London. Arrangements 
are either completed, or in progress, on 
all the other lines of road, for forwarding 
the mails at the rate of eight miles per 
hour, including stoppages. 

26 .—Trade with India and China— 
The report of the Lords’ Committee on 
the foreign trade of the country, relative 
to the trade with the East Indict and 
China, has been published; also the 
second Lords’ report, which relates to the 
silk and wine trade. Th&r Lordships are 
of opinion, that British merchants ought 
to be admitted to trade directly with 
China, under certain limitations; but 
with regard to the silk and wine trade, 
they do not suggest any alterations. The 
reason why they do not recommend a di¬ 
minution of the duties on French wines 
is, that, according to tho opinion of wine- 
merchants examined before the Commit¬ 
tee, a reduction of duty, and, in conse¬ 
quence, of price, would not occasion any 
increase of consumption.—This is certhin- 
ly a new position. We have always 
thought that the cheapness of an artidc 
encouraged its consumption. But this, 
it seems, is not the case; and it is upotf 
this new theory that we are now to justi¬ 
fy the policy of loading French produce 
with such enormous digits in comparison 
with those of Portugal, and# limiting, in 
consequence, the sale of our own manu¬ 
factures in the markets of that extensive 
country. 

Actions against the late Beacon news¬ 
paper—Two actions were recently com¬ 
menced by James Gibson, Esq. W.8—the 
one* against Dougla^ Cheapc, F.sq. Advo¬ 
cate, as thejtygtor .^.certain libels on his 
character, opo or other of them, os one 
of the proprietors, and as editor of the 
Beacon , and Mr Duncan Simonson, ns 


primer, Oohcluding for 44000 as dam* 
ages, &c.—and the other against eight 
individuals, subscribers to a! bond of cre¬ 
dit for the Bettcon, as supporters of that 
paper by contribution' ami otherwise; 
which action concludes for 4*10,000, in 
name of damages, &c. On Thursday, the 
6th instant, the action against Mr Cheape 
and Mr Stevenson appeared in the roils 
of Lord Xlloway, Ordinary. Mr Mon- 
crieff for the pursuer, Mr Mocneil for Mr' 
Stevenson, and Mr More for Mr Cheape, 
having been heard, th$ Lord Ordinary 
found the action relevant, and remitted 
the causg to the Jury Court. A very 
long pleading followed in Mr Gibson's 
action against the subscribers to a bond 
of credit for the Beacon. • Mr Thomas 
Thomson, and Mr.*J. H. Mackenzie ap¬ 
peared for the defenders, and Mr George 
Cranstoun and Mr Moncrieff for Mr Gib¬ 
son. The debate continued until the Court 
adjourned, and the following morning 
his Lordship pronounced his decision, 
finding the action relevant, and made the 
usual remit to the Jury Court. 

On Friday the 20th November, also, 
an action raised at the instance of Lord 
Archibald Hamilton, against Mr Steven¬ 
son, as printer and publisher of the Bear 
con , was found relevant by Lord Pit- 
mill) 7 , Ordinary, and remitted to the Jury 
Court. 

The Glasgow Sentinel.-— An action of 
damages, for libel, at the instance of James 
Stuart, Esq. W. S. has been raised against 
Messrs Alexander and Borthwick, printers 
of the Glasgow Sentinel newspaper, which 
was, on Friday the 7th inst. found rele¬ 
vant by Lord Alloway, Ordinary, and re¬ 
mitted to the Jury Court 

27 .—High Court of Admiralty , Scot¬ 
land.—Piracy find Mu rdc r.—Yesterday 
Peter Hcaman, and Francis Gautier, were 
tried before this court for the ato\ e crimes. 
It appeared from the evidence of Andrew 
Camelier, a Maltese toy, corroborated by 
others of the crew, that Hcaman was 
mate, and Gautier cook of the brig Jane 
of Gibraltar, on a voyage from thence to 
the Brazils. That the vessel had a valu¬ 
able cargo, including nearly '40,000 Spa¬ 
nish dollars in specie, which the prisoners 
plotted together to obtain possession of, 
and which they effected on the night of 
the 19th of June last, by murdering, the 
captain, Mr Thomas Johnstone, and u 
sailor namcp‘James ,Patcr$0h, who was 
at the time at the helm. They threjv the 
bodies overboard, and altcnritr^s dosed 
the hatches of the fqrecJstte upop two of 
the crew, whom they' had. previously in 
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vain endeavoured to seduce into the plot 
These nun they kept three days in con¬ 
finement, during which time they en¬ 
deavoured to destroy them by Buft'ocation ; 
and thus succeeded in terrifying them to 
assist in working the vessel. They then 
altered their course, and steered for the 
North of Scotland) where they sunk the 
vessel off the coast of Hoss-shire, and 
landed die specie on the isle of Lewis, 
in that county, and hid it in the sands. 
Here they were visited by some custom¬ 
house officers, to whom they represented 
themselves os shipwrecked mariners $ but 
the boy Camelier followed the officers, 
and divulged th/ whole story, when they 
were apprehended, mid brought to Edin¬ 
burgh for tnal. The jury found them 
guilty upon the dearest testimony; and 
they were sentenced by the Judge Admi¬ 
ral, Sir John ConneQ, Knight, to be execu¬ 
ted within flood-mark*on Leith sands, on 
the 9th of January next, and their bodies 
given for dissection. They were both 
young men. Hcaman is a native of 
Sweden, but came to England when a 
boy, and has since belonged to Sunder¬ 
land. He is married, and his wife, with 
several children, were in the Outer Session- 
House duripg the trial. Gautier is a 
Frenchman, and has a wife somewhere in 
Spain. 

DECEMBER. 

4. Wednesday the old practice was re- 
lived, of the Writers of his Majesty's 
Signet appearing in the Inner-House of 
the Court of *SesHion in their gowns. A 
few of the elder members were present. 
An order was lately issued by the dvil 
and criminal Courts, by which certain 
entrances and seats in the Inner-Houses 
of both Divisions, and also in the High 
Court of Justiciary, are appropriated to 
the exclusive use of the members of the 
Facility of Advocates, ancbsociety o^Wri- 
ters to the Signet, when wearing their 
gOwns. 

Administering the Sacra incut .—On the 
97th ult. the Presbytery of Hamilton took 
into consideration, certain innovations 
practised lately by some ministers in some 
parts of this church, in dispensing the sa¬ 
crament of our Lord’s Supper to the 
communicants sitting in pews, as is done 
by the Independents,MethodistB,and other 
sectaries of England, in piece of coming 
to Hie Commuylon Table, according to 
the laws and constant practice of the es¬ 
tablished Church of Scotland: end hav¬ 
ing deliberated on tins tmbjqpt at consi- 
i lei&ilt, the Presbytery, most de- 
' md unanimously, disapproved of 
.ft-tmtawfiil innovations, in oppodtion 
purity aq£ uniformity of worship 


presently established, and practised in 
this our national Church; and they ap¬ 
pointed a committee of their number to 
prepare an overture on this subject to the 
Synod, or General Assembly, or both, in 
order that a stop may be put to these ir¬ 
regular and unlawful proceedings, and to 
report to the Presbytery at their meeting 
in March next. 

8.— Execution. — Yesterday Margaret 
Tindal, or Shuttlaworth, after receiving a 
respite of one month, was executed at 
Montrose, for themurdar of her husband. 
This unfortunate woman, who, it will be 
recollected, was in a state of tatadcation 
when she committed the Horrid deed, had 
all along protested her innocence of the 
crime. She appeared otherwise deeply 
impressed with her awful situation, and 
Expressed great penitence for much wick¬ 
edness of which she accused herself, 
When brought on the scaffold, (.he came 
forward With a firm pace; and, after the 
executioner had adjusted toe rope, she ad¬ 
dressed the audience in a strong and au¬ 
dible voice—protested her innocence of 
the crime for which the was to suffer, and 
cautioned toe spectators against the vice 
of drunkenness, and the sin of Sabbath 
breaking. Her last words were—“ I die 
innoSent—I loved my husband—I love 
my life—Jesus Christ, have mercy on my 
soul!” 

London.—Some idea may be formed of 
the extent of traffic in the city of London, 
from the following account of what pass¬ 
ed over London Bridge in one day— 
namely, on the 16th of October 1890; 
since which, ft is presumed, there has 
been an increase rather than a diminu¬ 
tion Foot passengers, 56,180; coaches, 
871; gigs and taxed carts, 590; wag¬ 
gons, 587; carts and drays, 2576; and 
hones, 479. 

CortlandCragtBridge .—This magnifi¬ 
cent undertaking may now be said to be 
almost accomplished, and three noble 
arches open a broad and spacious way 
over that stupendous chasm, which nature 
%eemed to present as an insurmountable 
barrier to the progress of the traveller. 
While th.« structure does honour to the • 
talents of the engineer, (Mr Telford), the 
admirable iftanner in which it has been 
constructed, and the efficacy with which 
machinery has been made to fhcilitat* the 
whole operations connected with its ma¬ 
sonry, to great credit to the ingenuity of 
the contractor, Mr Minte. Its altitude is 
said to be superior to that of any other 
bridge in Great Britain, and the view 
from its centre, irr point df beauty and 
sublimity of scenery, cannot be excelled. 
These, however, arc minor considerations 
when contrasted with its utility, serving, 
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a* it does, Bs a useftil medium of eom- 
- munlcation on the Clydesdale and Stir* 
ling roads, which diverging from the west 
end of (he bridge, will open by one route 

• a' new communication between Carlisle 
and plasgow, and by another between the 
west of England and north of Scotland. 
These great roads, with the numerous 
bridges, canals, and other national im¬ 
provements of a similar description, now 
in progress in the country, owe their ori¬ 
gin, at least their more immediate com¬ 
mencement, to the late pressure of the 
times, which induced public-spirited in¬ 
dividuals to make strenuous exertions, 
and considerable sacrifices, in order to find 
bread and employment for the industrious 
labourer and artizan. 

13. Glasgow Musical Festival—Thin 
Festival was held on Monday the 3d, 
Wednesday the 5th, and Friday the 7th 
instant, in the theatre of that city. Its 
success, we hear, will leave about £.900 
for the poor. The gross receipts amount¬ 
ed to about £.2300, and t,he expehces to 
about £.2100. Madame'Catalani receiv¬ 
ed about £.700; Mr Braham, £.260; 
Mrs Salmon, £. 200; Signor Spagnoletti, 
£.120; Signor Hacci, £.80; and up¬ 
wards of £. 300 were, it is said, expended 
on alterations of the house. Our esti¬ 
mate of the numbers on Monday appears 
to have been tolerably ocorrect. The 
greatest number attended on Friday, 
when there were about 1700 present. 

Jury Court , Edinburgh.—fin Monday, 
a pleading of considerable length took 
place in the Jury Court, upon the rele¬ 
vancy of an action at the instance of Pro¬ 
fessor Lesslie against Mr William Black¬ 
wood, for an article contained in a num¬ 
ber of his Magazine, alleged to be of a 
libellous nature. This appearing to the 
Court to be a case of considerable import¬ 
ance, and being the last day of the pre¬ 
sent term, their Lordships delayed giving 
their opinion until next term. 

The King's intended visit tq Scotland— 
It is expected that his Majesty -King 
George IV. wifi visit Scotland hi May 
. next; and it is stated in the Dundee Ad- 
verities that a dothieriin Dunkeld has 
received orders to provide three hundred 
suits of tartan, with bonnets and hose 
complete, for the' purpose ef clothing a 
body of sturdy Highlanders, as a guard 
for his most gracious Majesty, when he 
visits *his grace the Duke of Athol at 

• Athol-House. . * ■ 

St PauTs Cathedral —Yesterday morn, 
mg St Paul’s Chureh-yord exhibited a 
scene of great btistlo and gaiety, in 
consequence of the appearance of the 
Union Jack Standard on one of the poles 


' which compose the fearftil scaffolding of 
the Cathedral steeple. This bring the 
signal that the erection of the new ball 
ami cross was commenced, great crowds 
assembled in the street^, and even on the 
roofs of houses, and telescopes were put 
in immediate requisition, with a hope of 
obtaining even a glimpse of what was 
passing above; but to very*little pur. 
pose, as the view was greatly Impeded by 
the closeness of the scaffolding. The 
flag, which, we understand, is above ten 
feet long, appeared about the size of a 
sheet of paper, as it waved to and fro, on 
its fearful eminence. - 

17. High Court of Justiciary —This 
day John Law hobbled into Court, lean¬ 
ing on a stilt and staff, attended by an 
officer, and, being put to the bar, was 
charged with three several acts of fraud 
and imposition, and also with stealing, in 
the month of January last, from Alex¬ 
ander Stewart, Corstorphine, into whose 
house he had obtained entrance in con¬ 
sequence of false pretences, a watch, seals, 
and keys, spy-glass, &c. The indict¬ 
ment having beat read, the prisoner made 
a partial confession of his guilt, to the 
extent of having practised the imposi¬ 
tion, and committed the theft at Corstor¬ 
phine, but protested that he was not 
guilty as to the other charges contained 
in the indictment. The Court found the 
indictment relevant, and the Jury con¬ 
victed the pannel in terms of his own 
confession. It was pleaded in mitigation 
of punishment, that the prisoner, had been 
in his Majesty's service for 1C years, 
wherein he had received several incurable 
wounds, which had mutilated and crip¬ 
pled his body to such a degree, as to 
render him a subject worthy the clemency 
of the Court. It appeared to the Court, 
that imposition and fraud were the only 
means within the delinquent’s power by 
whiri* to srizS upon the property of 
others; that Providence had so much 
disabled him in his bodily faculties, as to 
render them perfectly incapable of being 
exercised for the purposes to which he 
had prostituted his mental faculties; and 
the fraud and imposition had been so 
cunningly and so deceitfully devised, as 
to Infer a presumption that the charges 
in the indikmerit had not been the first 
crimes of which he Bad been guQty. The 
Lord Justice Clerk concurred in this opi¬ 
nion, and delivered an address to the pan¬ 
nel, exhorting him to follow in future an 
honest and upright walk in life; and, for 
the offencee’charged, sentenced him to 
12 months imprisonment in Bridewell. 
James Hutchinson, John Grainger, Al¬ 
exander Black, and John Elder, were 
charged with robbing John ftankine of 
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hid watch! Alter the Indictment was' 
read, the Lent Advocate adjourned the 
dtetagainat Grainger, Black, and Elder, 
till the 8th of January next. - The pan- 
■ nel Hutchinson {Headed Guilty, and the 
Jutird Advocate restricted the libel to an 
"attiitfwy pftnishment; when the Jury 
A nting him Guilty in terms of hiB own 
jeon/ession, the sentence was commuted 
to 14 years transportation. 

. 82. Court of SeMkm.~*Action$ against 

the Beacon. —In the action raised.-at the 
instance of Mr James Gibfton against the 
subscribers to a bond of credit for sup¬ 
port of the Beaton newspaper, the de¬ 
fenders having presented a petition to the 
Court against Lord Alloway’s interlocu¬ 
tor of the 7th inst remitting the cause to 
the Jury Court, it was this day moved in 
the First Division of the Court, when, 
after having heard Counsel, Messrs Mon- 
crieff and Jeffrey fer Mr Gibson, and 
Messrs Thomson and Mackenzie for the 
defenders, the Court ordered the petition 
to be answered. The same day, a peti¬ 
tion against Lord Fitmilly’s interlocutor, 
remitting the case of Lord Archibald Ha¬ 
milton against Mr Duncan Stevenson, the 
printer of the Beacon, to the Jury Court, 
was moved in the second Division of the 
Court. After hearing Mr M‘Neill and 
Mr More for the petitioner, and Mr 
Clerk, Mr MoncriefF, and Mr Jeffrey, for 
the pursuer, the Court appointed the pe¬ 
tition to be answered. 

Sheriff-Court, Stirling.—On the 13th 
instant camion at Stirling, before Ranald 
Macdonald, of Staffs, Esq. advocate, 
SherifF-Depute of Stirlingshire, the trial 
of John Stainton, advocate, chaiged with 
having causelessly and groundlessly taken 
up deadly malice and ill-will against 
Joseph Stainton of Biggatehiells, manager 
of the Carron Company, his uncle; and 
with having, on several occasions, assault¬ 
ed, molested, pursued, dhd invaded, the 
person and house of Joseph Stainton, fol¬ 
lowing him from place to place, jforribly 
entering his dwelling-house, and threat¬ 
ening to take the lives of Joseph Stainton, 
and Mrs Jean Stainton, his wife. ; This 
was the substance of seven charges con¬ 
tained in the indictment. The third 
charge* of which the prisoner was con¬ 
victed, accused him- of coming to* the 
house of Joseph Stainton, ‘ accompanied 
by another person, about eleven o'clock ' 
at night of thfe 9th July last, and with 
violent oaths demanding admittance. 
Paflttec to obtain admission by the door, 
brbke in the kitchen window, 
i had been repaired since the former 
ek, and entered the kitchen,.uttempt- 
ijfg to get admission to that part of the 
'ftftiSc where Mr otul Mrs Stainton were, 


by a door which is between the house 
and kitchen.* The door being locked, 
John Stainton beat violently against it 
with a poker or tongs, for the purpose 
of breaking it open, dedaring, with mafty 
oaths, that he had come to take their 
lives. The servant at that instant bolted 
the door, and confined them to the kit¬ 
chen. Being unable to break the door, 

, they forcibly entered an adjoining house 
by a window, and endeavoured • to force 
an entrance to his uncle's home through 
a brick partition. The female servant 
of Mr Joseph Stainton detailed the par¬ 
ticulars of the attack upon the house. In 
her cross-examination, die was asked if 
Mr and Mrs Stainton had lived tether 
for a Jong time previous to theft marriage. 
Mr Jeffrey objected to this question, as 
utterly irrelevant to any point in the libel 
or of the ponnel’s defences, and the objec¬ 
tion was sustained by the Court. Some 
other witnesses were examined, relative 
to same other charges in the indictment, 
of which the prisoner was acquitted. Mr 
Maconochic, the Depute Advocate, men¬ 
tioned, that though the present case was 
at the instance of the public prosecutor, 
Mr Jeffrey had kindly consented to ad¬ 
dress the Jury for the prosecution. Mr 
Jeffrey, in his address, dwelt particularly 
on the aggravated nature of an assault 
on a dwefiingjhouse, the retreat of do¬ 
mestic j:>eace, and the usual protection of 
midnight slumbers, while it contained 
only two unprotected females, one of them 
his unde’s wife, who was in the fifth 
month of her pregnancy. Mr Coekburn, 
in defence, denied that the pannel was 
actuated by malice, and attributed his 
disorderly conduct entirely to intoxica¬ 
tion. The learned Sheriff summed up 
the evidence, and the Court adjourned till 
the following day, when the Jury found 
tire charge of having entered the house 
‘forcibly, proven} and, after a suitable 
admonition from the Sheriff, the pannel 
was sentenced to pay a fine of £.50, to he 
imprisoned one month, and to find secu¬ 
rity to keep the peace for five years, under 
a penalty of £.300 sterling. 

. JAsry4»,T- r l$22. 

Ihei-aiA).—N otwithstanding that nu¬ 
merous convictions and Several executions 
have taken place* in this country, tran¬ 
quillity seems yet to be but partiully re¬ 
stored; A recent number of*the pvlVw 
Correspondent gives the following com¬ 
parative view of the present-state of the 
several counties of Ireland 

“ The countierf in tiasqufflity are— 
Antrim, Armagh, Cavan, Donegal, Down,. 
Dublin, Fermanagh, Kildare, King’s Co., 
Leitrim, Londonderry, Longford, Louth, 
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Mayo, Monaghan, Quean’s County, SNgo* 
Tyronne, Wafted, find Wicklow. - * * 

4 Tbemt partially disturbed are seven—* 
Carlow, Galway, Kilkenny, Meath, Mos- 
* common, Waterford, nod Weatneitk 

“ Inaubordi nation and crime disgr ace, 
to* a wide extent, the remaining five—- 
Clare, Cork, Kerry, Luneriok, and Tip¬ 
perary.” 

L—^CotmUst of Jersey—The trial of 
the proprietors of -the John SuU, weekly 
paper, for a libel tm the Cowiteoa-of Jer¬ 
sey, came on In the Court of King's 
Bench, London, this day. Mr Scarlett 
stated the case, and the Solicitor.Genera l 
in reply, contended that the pubBcatinn 
was privileged, and not libellous. The 
Jury deliberated about ten minuses, and 
returned a verdict of Mot Guilty. 

Heavy Saint, and Greet Ptooie, S(e .— 
In the course -of the post week, many 
parts of the sooth and west of England 
have been visited by very heavy rains, in 
consequence of which thesoads were in se¬ 
veral places kiidunder water for tome time. 
At London the Thames rose -on Friday to 
such a height, that all the cellars, and 
most of the kitchens, parlours, &c. on both 
sides of the river, were more or less un¬ 
der water. The utmost consternation 
prevailed. Many of the kitchens in Great 
Surrey-street had water in them a foot 
deep. The main rojd leading from 
Vauxholl was covered with boats con¬ 
veying-people to places of safety. Hun¬ 
dreds of families werP hurried.from their 
homes with all the unceremonious and 
destructive confusion usual at great fires. 
Boats were soen gliding along the streets 
near the river, every where except where 
interrupted by high walls or fences. At 
Kingston-on-Thames, people calling at 
any of the neighbouring houses, were obli¬ 
ged to hire a point. A post-boy returning to 
Egham, was surrounded on every side by 
the raptdly-tncxeaaingjfoods; he wa/with 
a great deal of difficulty savod, and a pair 
of horses in a chsjae he was taking home 
were drowned. On the road to Salis¬ 
bury from London, the old Salisbury coadh 
saved a London poet-boy and two horses, 
near Staines, after the poor fellow had 
been in water above»ah boar, with his 
head just high -enough to Avoid suffoca¬ 
tion. All the moors and low grounds 
near Taunton present huge sheets of wa¬ 
ter. The Worcester mail could not get 
ovey Tewkesbury bridge .on Wednesday. 
The guard was obliged to take a boat, 
swim a horse.by the side of it, and mount 
asaoon as the horse found his feet. At 
Godmancbfeter, not for foam Stamford, 
the people were obliged to throw the wa¬ 
ter out of their chamber windows by buck¬ 
ets. The fens of Lincolnshire are three 
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or four feet under water. At PiynMdth 
there was a trenteodous gale on Tnars- 
day night, which, amongst other damage. 
Mew down a stack of chimmes, that to 
much injured the printings and machi¬ 
nery of Mr Ttnedon’s Theatre of Arts, 
that whateoat £.1000, is not worth £.250. 
The goods in the neighbourhood of Oxford 
hove been so high, wot ah the entrances 
into that city have the appearance of 
springing from an immense lake. At 
Brighton and the neighbouring parts of 
Sussex, there has been very stormy wea¬ 
ther for above two months. Ho collier 
hae been able ta come, on the beach for 
that time. The low lands in Leicester¬ 
shire, Nottinghamshire, and some of the 
neighbouring counties, are under waiter. 
The guard of the Exeter mail was obliged 
to travel fifteen miles in boats. 

Curiout dueovrry of a Robbery.—X)n 
Wednesday evening last week, a robbery 
was committed by some youthful depre¬ 
dators, well known in the annals of the 
Edinburgh Police Court, which was dis¬ 
covered in a very singular manner. The 
servant of a eowfeeder hating collected 
some linen, with an intention to rise 
early next morning to wash, placed the 
whole in a loft or garret. Bring roused 
by a noise, some hours after, she proceed¬ 
ed to the loft, when she discovered that 
the dothes, with the exception of one 
small parcel, had been carried off. She 
immediately awakened her master and 
mistress; when, in the course of the ex¬ 
amination which took piyce, the end of 
a netted worsted garter was found en¬ 
tangled in the remaining parcel. Fol¬ 
lowing the thread along several passages 
and windings, they arrived at a nrighboui - 
ing house, into which having obtained ad¬ 
mittance, they were led by their clue to a 
closet, in which three boys were asleep, 
or pretending to he so; and below then- 
heads were fifond the % hole of the stoleu 
clothes! 

S^mUnion Canal—Qn Monday lost 
the first passage-boot for the Union Cpnah 
Flora JNMvnr, was launched from the dip 
at Loehrin, and, notwithstanding the con¬ 
fined situation, *e went off In good style, 
much to the satisfaction of the crowd of 
spectators assembled on the occasion. The 
appearance at die vessel in the water is 
remarkably gpd elegant, and the jn- 
tarior acconuBtriation surpasses any thing 
of the kind we have ye* seen. The cabin 
and eating-room are fitted up by Mr Trot¬ 
ter, in his bqpt manner, and having a large 
covered balcony abaft, are frdfojrehly ad¬ 
apted to the convenfonto and comfort of 
passengers, the whqjle«beiqg well Jjpated 
by stoves. On ncwryewr's-dfy, Ore host 
sailed, for die first time, with 4ht,irutna- 
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?n a survey of the canal) as far as dates as high priest, and has commented 
>, and was the whole distance greet- upon a system which augurs difficulties 
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whole population of the adjoining coun¬ 
try, whom* the noYdty of the scene had 
drawn to the banks. On their return to 
Edinburgh, the party sat down in the 
large cabin to a cold collation, which is 
the first expense for entertainment of any 
kind which has been incurred during the 
course of this great and extensive work. 
It gives us great pleasure to hear that the 
whole work is now in a very forward 
state, the water having been already let 
on for 28 miles out of thp whole length, 
which is 30 miles \ and we therefore con¬ 
gratulate our readers on the prospect of 
this important communication being open¬ 
ed for trade in a very few weeks. 

I 2—Constitutional Association .—An 
opponent has at length entered the lists 
egainst the Constitutional Association, 
and bids defiance to their utmost efforts 
to the six acts, or to any acts that ever 
have been, or ever can be passed. The 
opponent is no less a personage than Wad- 
dington, of radical notoriety, who has en¬ 
tered “ Carlile’s Temple,” where he offl- 


The plan is this:—at the back of the 
shop is a partition, in the centre of which 
is a small box, somewhat like those of 
cheque-takers at the theatres. The per¬ 
son desirous of making a purchase of any 
forbidden work, taps at the door. “ What 
do you want ?” demands a voice from 
within. The name of the work is then 
mentioned, and the purchaser pats down 
the money for it in the box. A door 
closes over it, and opens again, when the 
particular publication in found in the box. 
No one is seen, or can be identified. 

Old Bailey .—On Friday the Grand 
Jury returned “ True Bills” against John 
Vamphew, William Holmes, John Bar¬ 
clay, George Clarke, alias John Jones, 
and “ a man whose name is unknown,” 
for the publication of blasphemous libels, 
in Carlile’s shop, called the Temple of 
Reason, in Fleet-street—These bills, with 
the exception of that against Clarke, (pre¬ 
ferred by the Society for the SupprcsMon 
of Vice,) w'erc preferred by the Biidge- 
strect Society. 



APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


i. civil. 

1821. Dec. 10. The Maiqmv Wellesley appointed 
Lieutenant General, anil General Governor of Ire¬ 
land; and Mr (loulboum to be Private Secret >ry 
to the Noble Marquis. 

. Dpkg of Dorset, Marquis Conyng- 

ham.and Mr Goulboum, sworn of hit Majesty's 
privy council. 

—■ The Duke of Montrose appointed Lord 
Chamberlain of hi. Majesty’, household. 

— The Duke of Dorset to be Master of the 
Horse to hi. Majesty. 

II. ECCT.I 1IASTICAC. 

Dec. 1. The United Associate Congregation at 
Dry men, last week, gavr an unanimous call to Mi 
John Blair, preacher of the gospel, to be their 
pastor. • 

6. The Rev. Robert Carr placed minister oi 

Luw, in room of the late Di Stuart 

18. The Mx find congri canon of Artnoath, in 
connexion with the United Associate .Synotfof the 
Secession thnrcn, gave an harmoniouv call to Mr 
Hannah, preai her of (be gospel to be their pastor. 

U*. General Hay has presented the Rev. John 
Farquharson, M. D. to the pariah and church of 
Jlauiven, In the presbytery of Fordyce, and coun- 
ty of Banff, vacant by the death of the late Hev. 

(reorffG Donalrlarm. iiiinrator nf that novsah 
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.Limekilns, jpi e * harmonious call to Mr Jamet 
Whyte, preacher of the gospel, to be their pastor. 

* The Rev. william Thomson, assistant mints, 
ter in the Chapel of Ease, Glasgow, was admitted 
to be minuter of th a parish ofOld MpnlrfrM , in 
the Room of the^gte net. Mr Bower. 

Hf- MILITARY. 

Col Count Brn ffinck de Rlione.tot»MaJ.Gan. on 
w . hnly 2>J Nov. 1821. 

Mq)., St(m, | -gj. H. Fit* O. de Roos, h. it. 28 Dr. 

U^als.:4jeAimy 17 Ang. 

—d^Kif'rjwe, Gren.xids, do. do. • do. 

.CaaBnHMr, Ttwn May. of PurtMnmith, Major 
igjOpRArny _ KJ.n. isl. 


Cant Ilcudervon, li F. Major in the Army 

10 .Inly 1 S"I 

—> Denham, h.p. 3 F. Maj. in Afnca only 

S’.'Nov. 

SDr.G. Lt Hodgson, Copt by puuh. vne Cast, 
5.5 F. 2d Oct 

2 Dr. Lt tunes, do. vice Mackenzie, ret. do. 

4 Assist. Surg. (img, from .53 F. As.ist. 

Surg. vice Gardiner, lv. jt 53 F. 10 Nov 
Lt Col. Hay, from b. p. lb Dr. Lt. t id. 

21 Du 

Capt. Jarmy, fiom h. p. Staff ( orps ot 
Car. < apl. do 

Cornet Harrison, Lt do 

-Sullivan, do. ‘Jo do 

Lt. Robison, ftom h. p. 22 Dr. do 27 do 
— Murray, vlo. do. iio 

• —Loflus, front h. p. 21 l)i. do. do 
— Gibson, from h. p. Stall C. of Cav do 

do. 

— Lindsay, ftom 17 Dr. do. do. 

— Gillespie, from h, p. 21) Dr. do. do 
— Clarke, from 17 Dr. do. do 

• J. S. Smith, l oract, v kx Harrlara 26 do 
E. Knox, do. vice Sulliv tn 27 do 

t < 'ornet Dixon, from h. pi 21 Dr. Ailj. and 
Cornet, vise D.dy, rev Adi. 2> do. 
Assist Surg. Walbran, liorn n-jj. 1 \it. Bn 
Assist .Surg» do. 

b W. Tfiry, Comet by porch, vice Pery, 7 
Dr. tl do. 

3 Sub-LC Lord F. Conyngham, ftom 2 Lite 

Gds. Lt by pur. v ice Ellis, 7b 1*. Ji Get 

12 Comet Broadband, from 16 Dr. Lt. by 

puieh. v ice Hay, prom. do. 

A. Dav ies, Comet by pureh. vice Kenne- 
vly, 7 F. 22 Nov. 

13 Cornet Lawrenvon, Lt do. vice Bacon, 

18 Dr. • «thx. 

D. T. Cunynghame, Corpet by purdw 

• 15 do 

15 Comet Burrmi/;lw, Lt da, vtea Vnndcli u. 
Htr. 210.1 

It 'i. Gilnm, Comet, dn. Ui Nov. 

to Lt. 1 uaui, ( apt du. vwe Wrixr.n, ret 

Li D» 
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19 

IF. 

7 

13 

(6 

19 

SO 


22 

36 

33 

38 


40 


44 

17 

34 


Comet Graham, Lt by pur. 13'Bte. II 
C. re Collins, Cornet, da vice Broad 

C. F. Havelock, do. da® 13do»» 

3. s. Rarasbottom, do. do. vice Mont* 
gomcry, prom. .1) do. 

Lt Schrieber, Cant. do. vice Western, ret 

9 Nov. 

Comdt Leslie. Lt da da 

IV. E. F. Sharpe, Comet, da "da 1 
Comet Freeman, Lt da vice Walker, ■ 
19 Dr. da 

Lt. Walker, from 18 Dr. Capt da vice 
Georges, ret da 

C. Chalmers, Comet, da vice Dashwood, • 
prom. 13 Dee. 

Hosp. Assist Osborne, Assist Surg. vice 
Bolton, dead 29 Nov. 

Hosp. Assist James, da vioe Duigao, 2 W. 

LII. D 19 da 

Ensign Kenhawe, from 63 F. Ena. viee 
Thomas, h.p. 22 F. 13 Doe. 

Bt Lt Col. Hardy, from 19 F. Major by 
purch. vice Hamilton, dead cla 

Capt Rapcr, from h.p. CapL vice Hardy, 
16 F. • do. 

Col. J. Maitland, from h.n-103 F. Lt Col. 

25 Nov. 

Lt Goldfrsp, Capt da 

Ensign Moore, Lt da 

Ensign Douglas, da 26 da 

Lt Patience, from It p. York Rang. Lieut 

27 da 

— O’Connor, from h.p. 100 F. da da 

— Watson, from h. p. 94 F. da da 

— Maclean, from h.p. 72 F. da da 

— Hemnuuis, from li.p. 14 F. da da 

— J. Maclean, from hup. 43 F. da da 

— Kidman, from h.p. 8 F. do. (la 

— Robinson, from h.p. 19 F. do da 

— Hon. G. T. Keppel, from 24 F. da da 

Ensign Rose, from .55 E. da da 

E. Pitts, Ensign, vioe Moore 85 da 

•S. Robbins, da vice Douglas 20 da 

Assist Surg. Devitt, from h.p. 2 Vet Bn. 

Assist Sure. 25 do. 

Lt Lnckward, from 89J”. Capt by purch. 

vice Lt Col. Hail, ret 15 da 

J. Sutherland, Ensign da vice Maxwell, 
64 F. C Dec. 

Bt Maj. Knight, Major, vice Grant, 54 F* 

25 Nov. 

Bt Lt CoL Hall, from 89 F. Lt Col. da 
> Ensign Matthew, Lieut da 

Ensign Campbell, da 26 da 

Ensign Kerr, da 27 da 

Lt Taylor, from h-p. 25 Dr. Lt 28 do. 

— O'Brien, from h.p. 4 W. I. R. Lt da 

— Campbell, from h. p. 91 F. da da 

— Liston, from h.p. 47 F.da da 

— Buchanan, from 89 F. da da 

— Armstrong, from h-p. 2 E. da da 
J. Campbell, Ens. vice Matthew 25 da 

E. Tudor, da vice Campbell 26 da 

11. C. Eraser, da vice Kerr 27 *a 

Assist Surg. Jobson, from h. p. 9 Vet Bt 

Assist Surg. 25 da 

Hasp. Assist Coleman, Assist Surg. vice 
Barry, prom. .Staff 19 da 

F. ns. Low, Lt vice Crabb, dead 29 da 

En*. Curten, from h.p. Ens. * da 
Lt Neilly, Adj. vice Manning, res. Adj. 

only 6 Dec- 

Gent Cadet W. OgHvy, from R. Mil. Col. 
Eua. by purch. vice Fludyer, Gren. Gds. 

• - 29 Nov. 

Ens. Macdonald, from h. p. 42 F. Ena. 

viee Wiiliama, dead 13 Dec. 

Bt Lt CoL Grant, from 33 F. Lt CoL 

25 Nor. 

Ens. Fraser, Lt da 

Ena. Hill, da 26 da 

Ena. dark, da 27 da 

Lt Lawless, from tup. 60 F. Lt 28 da 

— Foskey, from Jtp. 5 W. L R. Lt. da 

— Manners! from ap. 2 F. da da 
,— Mitchell, from h. p. Ride Br. da da 

— Beaven, frfrm 65 F. da da 

— Thonsbury, from h. p. Rifle JBr. da 

da 

— Norman, from h.p. B1 F. da 

G. C. Mtmdy, Ens. vice Eraser 25 da 




55 


56 

57 


61 

63 

64 
69 
77 


78 

79 
82 
89 


91 


92 


.Ens. vie* Hill 26 Navy 
i, da vlce’Clark, i 

Burg. Shanks, from h. p. ftTF. 
Assist. Surg. 25 dp, 

Lt Craigisv Capt by purch. vice Diddii, 
ret. • 24 Oct 

2d Lt Lord Edward Hay, from Rids BL 
Lt by purch. da 

Capt Hon. E. Oust from 5 Dr, Gds. Maj. 

by purch. vice Mac lonald, rpt da 
Bt Maj. Prichard, Maj. by purch. vice 
Gauly, canc. 26 July 

Lt Hartley, Capt by profit, vice Mease. 

man, ret 29 Nov. 

Ena Eerrier, Lt by pufeh. da 

T. B. Bpwer, Ens,.by purch. do. 

Lt Wolfe, Capt by purch, viee Stewart, 
ret • 24 Oct. 

Ena, L. C. Viscount Falkland, from h. p. 

22 F. Ens. vice Kenhawe, 13 F. 13 Dec. 
Eens. Maxwell, ftor*2ti E. Lt by purch. 

vice Denham, 3 F. 21 Oct 

J. Ford, Ens. by purch. vkp Lord Gan. 

marthen, 10 Dr. 15 Nov. 

Ens. Hamilton, Lt by purch. viee Mac- 
lean, 72 F. * 24 Oct, 

C. Ramsdean, Ens. by purch. 29 N«s. 

Ens. Beales, Lt vice Marquis, dead 13 Dec, 
Ens. Montressor, from h. p> Ens. do! ! 

Ens. Brown, from li. p. Ens. vice Graeme. 

89 F. da 

Paym. Williams, fromh.p.73F. Paym. 

vice Ottlcy, superseded do. 

Bt Maj. Basden, Maj. viee Hall, 38 F. 

25 Nov. 

Ens. Thomas, Lt* vice Buchanan, 38 F. 

22 da 

Lt Steel, Capt vice Basden 13 Dec. 

Ens. Graeme, from 79 F. Lt da 

Ens. Dcrinzy, from h. p. 11 F. Ens. vice 
Thomas da 

Maj. J. Macdonald, from h.p. Port. Serv. 
Maj. vice Bt Lt Col. Rocnfort, enne. 

29 Nov. 

Lt Wilson. Capt. by purch. vice Alex¬ 
ander, ret 21 Oct. 

Rifle Ur. J. Parker, 2d Lt by mirth, vice Lord Hay, 
55 F. 29 Nov. 

2W.LR.CauL Delahoussey, Maj. by purch. vice 
M'Pherson, ret 22 do. 

Lt. J. Maclean, Capt by purch. do. 

Ens. Williams, Lt by purch. da 

W. M'Pherson, Ens. by pflrch. da 

Ass. Surg. Duigan, from 7 F. Burg, vice 
Haskins, dead 19 da- 

Capt Grant, Maj. by purch. viceLord, ret 

13 Dec. 

Lt Peel, from 71F. Capt by purch. da 

staj: 

Lt Co). Cotton, 47 F. Extra AidadeCamp to the 
King, with the Rank of Cqionel in the Army 

25 July 1821. 

• j Medical Department. 

Ass. Suig. Barry, from 40 F. Surg. to the Forces, 
vice Qilder, dead 19 Nov. 

J. Mair, Hosp. Ass. vice Gillespie, ddd 8 da 
•A. Kinnis, da vice Coleman, 40 F, 19 do. 

Hosp. Ass. Slbbakl, from n. p, Hosp. Ass. vice 
Oockard, prom. 25da 

Hosp. Ass. J. Blajr, from fy, p. da vice White, 
superseded 7 Dee. 

Exchanges. 

Capt Wrench, from 38 F. with Capt Birch, h. p. 
African Corps 

Capt Rainey, from 55 F. with Capt. Craigie, h. p. 
Lieut Gray, from 3 Dr. G. tee. aiff. with Lieut 
Abercromby, h. p. • 

Lieut Crossley, from ^ Dr. G. with Lieut Nugent, 
16 Dr. 

Lieut M'Conchy, from 3 Dr. with Lieut Tuitc, 
16 Dr. . 

Lieut Bhuttlcwortn, from 25 F. roc. diS with 
Lieut Small, h. p. • 

Lieut Ditmas, from 25 F. da wjth Lieut Scott, : 

h. p. 68 ?. .,, 

Lieut Grant, from 42 F. da with Lieut 
H.p. *• 
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Ik***frfta «r.<te. srt* I*ut **“K 
“tS I. cut. BrOckman, * 

UWtfLr^, from SP t. ft*. dlff W»th feut 
cor. *&£il » L* e. do. with 

0 «3 Dr-’ O. do. with Cor- 
W.ato with Comet Green¬ 
's* WemV. fmm *> «■* 24 Lieut> 

A with ComBtO-Ne.uk P- 

EmScUpbdl. ft«n*F. withEmagn Mundy, 

Sui?Bta*, from 2? F. with Surg. Chambers, 

*-..■.** t^/tJgwton. from 41F with A<*wt Surg. 

yJSXA^****- «***• surg. 

fai yiSS uHwJn. With flosp. AMiA. Cotkmgi 

J^g. Barry, with Borp. Aw. DObwin, h p 

Resignations and Retirement a. 

Lieut. Colonel Hall, 43 F. 

>biv Mnchnowe, 2 Dr# 

1 Macdonald, Hit 
M'PhNson, 2 W. LRw 
Lofd, do. 

Capts. Wnxon, 16Dr. 

Western, 18 Dr. 

Georges, 19 Dr. 

Diekena *>?■ 

Moaseman, 57 1 • 

Stewert, 61V 
Alexamk r, 72 F. 
riarr ack Master Middleman, \yr 

Appointments Cnfltelh d. 

5$ »*?<* Lt Co! wt R, 

* The RceluB#s between Lieut. Halley* 69 F. ana 

Lt Hon.^tG.Kwg , Cnca h P-60 k- . 

Quarter Master JlmmltoO, Lanark MU.. 

Superseded* 

ssr^®' 

tv Cashiered. 

Lient. S. IL Poynt* (-uoedead.) 

DlmUtcd. 

igiartsras^. , 

Dap. A*. Com. Gen. Wetberman <■ 

Deaths* 

Lieut den. 

Lieut Col. 


S\c. 



lt a "^S’A. p ’ “ * ^'cT^. 

fclarfc, h. p- 70 F. Louricm 
C rane. h p* U 5 Ft* i 
Markett, li. p. 87F. London 

Whitney, ftp.90*. 

, Whanun, h* f WF* 

* Home, h. p* : 0 ■) 

■gasftVft)- 

Fleming! ha p. 67 F. 

Iff Sept 
JO Mat 


^Jafr. 

Jtt 

1b Dfc- 

11 do, 
7 June 
SO Apr. 
31 Mar. 
25 June 


M'Innes, late 8 VctBn. 
1 h«na». h. p. torrftaap !«**«• 
Luggatt, h. p. R. Mar. 


■ King, 

. Cadoux, 
-Okfclev. 

- Gibbons, 

- Williams, 

-- llanion, 

Lieut Com. Hay 

- Thomas 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 


27 Fan 
I \pr. 
i May 
'.3 Aug. 
1 Jan 


p. 3 Ceylon ncgt luam. 


Ireland 

.. , ,— II Clark, h p. R. Mar. 

--Boultbee, do. 

--A claTkt, 

Eng. DuCU 11 Negapatam, Madras, 


J6 Mav 
‘JINoi. 

20 July 
2»Apr. 


20 \os 1517 
i.1 \pr 1HJ1 
JO leb 


2 hep! 1820 



- — Imne, Wp. 1« F. cj:*jjjy jgT 

M *ssaj« ME”* ***’ "mSS: 

Capt M 0^9 F. on l**«ge ftdto ^Wertlnjbe* 

M'Lcan, Wte 4 Vet. Bn. 

—,— Hare, h. p. 19 Dr. Lincoln 

i*7hF. 

hgJL Art Wexforl 


:• null, , i , 1 l-- 

. Williams, 47 F. 

-Hayes, 48 F 

_Poe, late 1 Vet Bn 

-Barclay, late 19 do. 

-Sadlier, h V- 691. 

_T. Carter, h. p. 1011 

-swlpr, h. p* 1031. 

-Sullivan, h. p. 83 i • 

—— Brown, h. p 7 Gar Bn 

-Aleredith, n p 1J* » 

-Godfrey, h n Ind Ipy 

Payma. bewanl, n i>. 8 W 1. it. 

_—Burford, lkj> 2 Dr 

MMiutg? sma’C.offm.Abei^. 

_rtaesell. h. p. Ret Dwt 1» Dee. 18J0. 

rr8S£Cf»V“7 , »»»• 

-- sss&HscsSi*.?™. 

as astta «*» s * dtS'sh 

- ^AL Com. Gen. Broughton 

-- W Hose, sen. h, jx 

-Annatrong, h. p. ^ . . 

_Hall, 1. v- Mootreal.Carteda 

_Dolison, ft p. -ieOtheltP 

—. Hughes, h. p. MetMna 

1 Mcdtcuh 


1 lum. 
7 Mar 
2, leb 


17 Nos 



2 Nov. Khtrt.lt P- il 

S®®. » 

a __ n^a. irtk, U n 


PHys. WeD, h. p.XP*lk 

StaffMtfR. ^yan, h. p (do.) Liabou - v ^ 
Hhtrt.iTo. 18 KIreland. . JL' 


tjim. 


Wr* 


ti® 


2 Gar Bn. 

__Art at Dundee 

Barclay, h*> late lr. Art. 
Aribdh.HafS*aA,Itp _ . . ^ 

aysNitetssr 

Barrack* . 

Bar. Mast ButthanaA, FprCAugbatiB 

__ Child. Chatham 

__I eftm*. NoMha*rtorr 

.HolkS I-erlh 


Dec 


Jan, 1821 
r , MU 
7 AiV 
12 Do 
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Kept at JEfttytbarghi hJ 

N.R-J#he Observation* ore mrifiPCtriae evetfWh 
nooOr—The second Observation ft the a$NHM! 
Thermometer. w 


IBM, 

Ther. 


Attach 

Ther. 

Wind 

* * 

« 

1 

Ther. 

BSro. 

w 

Wind. 


" Til" 
Oeq 1- 

2- 

3 

* 

5 i[ 

7 { 
8 j 

'4 

io{ 

»{ 

,sf { 

13{ 

.“j 

I6 { 

M.30 
A. 40 
M.,30 
A. 38 
M.*) 
A. 95 
M.30 
A. 37 
M.31 
A. 38 
M.26 

A 32 

M.26J 

\. 40 

M.39 

A.-11 

M.39 

A. ’ll 

M.40 

A. »> 

M.31 

A. 37 

M.40 

A. 12 

M.36 

A.43 

M.31 

3.40 

M.36 

A. 18 

M.39 

A 49 

28.741 

•743 

29.20b 

■428 

.191 

.282 

.103 

.102 

.102 

.294 

.964 

.964 

.425 

.102 

.513 

.514 

.392 

.332 

.520 

.282 

.820 

.978 

.664 

.631 

.333 

.380 

.575 

.335 

.485 

.156 

.130 

289U 

M.40T 
V.39/ 
M.38 3 
A 40/ 

M.37V 
A 37 J 
M..381 
A39/ 
M-38 1 
A38/ 
M.363 
AM/ 
M.333 
A44 j 
M.433 
A 44/ 
M.49\ 
A 41 / 
M.483 
A SO / 
M.41 \ 
A 41 / 
M.41\ 
A 46/ 
M.46\ 
A.46 / 

M.463 
A 41/ 
M.47 > 
A. 19/ 
M.501 
A 17/ 

NW. 

W. - 
* 

w. 

w. 

NW. 

Chic. 

SW. 

sw. 

SW, 

Chle. 

SW. 

Cblfe 

Chle. 

Cble. 

Chle. 

SW. 
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i > 

18/ 

w|, 

50£ 

21 { 

H 

S3| 

25/ 

2e| 
27{ 
28 ■[ 
29{ 
30{ 
3l{ 

M.38 
A, 45 
M.S7 
A 44 
M.36 
A4' 
M.32 
A 40 
M-32J 

A 37 
M.33 
A 35 
M.31 
A37 
M.32 
A 35 

h| 

A 37 
M.30 
A 35 
M.32 
A. 36 
M.32 
A 36 
M.31 
A 40 
M.30 
A35 

msm 

.872 

.334 

•379 

-300 

.700 

.810 

.453 

•.128 

.765 

.608 

.580 

.4® 

.352 

.474 

.521 

.272 

27-985 

.999 

•99H 

28.315 

-520 

!625 

.303 

.655 

.9915 

29.990 

.682 

.661 

M.471 
A 44/ 
M.44\ 
A 43/ 

M.42\ 
A 40/ 
MJ©\ 
A. 40/ 
ML30\ 
A37i 
M.37? 
A. 37/ 
M.40 \ 

A37/ 

M.37 3 
A. 38/ 
M.36 3 
A. 36/ 
M.36 3 
A. 30/ 

«?} 
M.40 1 
5.42/ 
M.423 
A. 41 / 
M.38 3 
A. 38/ 

sW.- 

S.W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

sw. 

w. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

K. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

Changeable, 
heavy show. 
Bull, with 
b- showers, 
pull, but 

llay dull, fair, 
nun night. 

Day ahowen 

Frost tnor.h. 
rain, at. day. 
Fair, but 
dull. 

Frost mom. 
mdd day. 
Ramforen. 
dull after n. 
Frosty, with 
sunshine, , 
Frost worn, 
sleet aftem. 
Frost mom. 
dull and void. 
H. rain moat 
□f day. 
H.rammom. 
fair itaj. 
Frost, with 
ninsliine. 


Average of Rain, 2.9-11 inches. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Showcrs of s,leet and rain were frequent throughout the whole of December. 
The rain that fell in that and the preceding month amounted to nearly ten inches ft 
depth; but the fomperature was mild for the season, the mean for December ‘amount¬ 
ing to somewhat above 40°. On dry lands ploughing met w ith no obstructiipi through¬ 
out the whole of December; but on wet soils ploughing was impracticable. The pre¬ 
sent year commenced with frost, and the high grounds were covered with snOw. For 
the first eight days no ploughing could be performed; on the 9th a few wcraOt work; 

£ d on the 10th the operation became general. On open lands, most of tra oat-seed 
rrow has been laid over. On low-lying tenaceous soils a considerable btcadth of 
clover ley remains to be turned over. Little dung has hitherto been carted out, by rea¬ 
son of the wetness of the roads, and softness of die land. The mean temperature for 
the first week in January, was S3 degrees 51 minutes; for the second, 43 degrees 15 
minute?; and the depth of rain for bath weeks does not exceed four-tenths of ap|fieh. 
At this term pastures appear more verdant than St last Midsummer. Wheat, in dome 
instances, suffered by the excessive wet state of the soil, followed by the frost at the 
beginning of the present month, yet, upon the whale, the appearance is still flattermg, 
if We except some field? whfcre the plants appear in a rather forward state. Cloter 
plants still hold out, but, front the wet state of the ground, neither wheat nor clover 
plants afe in good condition to resist the bad effects of Spring frosts. Turnips ha\e 
improved considerably since Autumn, and arfe still in a growing state, but maj soon 
begin to run, when they wili^je less nourishing. A considerable quantity of grain has 
been threshed out since our lost, but prices axe no way encouraging. 

At no ; former period do wo recollect of such on outcry about agricultural distress; 
inr Scotland the evil is felt, add generally acknowledged; but little has hitherto been 
done in the way of applying for relief; while, in the south, meetings jure held, and reso¬ 
lutions ore framed, and petitions dtawn Out to be laid before Parliament, imploring 
more effectual projection. AO this & very well; but when such men as Cob bet act as 
croppicr, and harangue away at any Of these meetings, jt*mus>t detract from their In¬ 
fluence and.respectability, however well they may be suppoitcd in other respects. 
If formers require CoBbct for n champion, their caso is desperate indeed ; Ids name i* 
enough to ruin their cause with those whose political aeftthfrcatS wmld jiok suflet 
them to roinc in contact with one of his oglfibiity. ►**, , , 

Perthshire^ lit A January 181?. , " 
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Register^—OHHtncroial Report* 


Tea, Bohea, V 11>—... 

Congou,. 

. * Souchong,. 

Sue as, Must. cwt 
IB. P. Dry Brown. 


PRICES CURRENT.UITovemsW 


VL 


Fine and very fine,.... 

Brazil, Blown,. 

White,. 

Refined, Double Loaves,... 

Powder ditto,. 

Single ditto,. 

Small Lumps,. 

Large ditto,. 

Crushed Lumps.,.. 

MOI ASbiH, British,. 

Co* Ffci*, Jamaica, 

Ord. good, and fine ord 
Mid. Guud and hnc Mid .. 

1 int, and very fine,... 
Dtilth. Triage &. very ord. 
Ord. good, 6l fine ord. 

Si I)amiut>o . 

1’iMi.Kio (in bond), lb- 


gal 


Brandy, 

Geneva, 

W IV* b, Clor. 1st Gr. hhd. 
Portugil Red, pi}*.,.. 
Spanish, WhiU, butt. 

Tuicnfle, pipe,.. 

Madeira,. 


Honduras,. 

Campeuchy,..... 

Fustic, Jamaica....... 

Cuba,. . ...... 

In moo, Caritcas, fine, lb. 
Timbir, Amcr. Pine, foot 

Ditto Oak,. 

Hondums Mahogany. 

1'au, American, brl.. 

Aril mgel........ 


Home melted, cwt...., 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton,.., 
Petersburg!! Clean,. 


Dutch,.. 

Mats, Airhangcl,. 


Asm s, Petersburgh Pearl,. 
Montittl ditto, cwt... 


’* 

Oil, Whale, tun, 

Cod,.. 

Tobacco, Virg. fine, lb.... 
• inferior,' 


Sea Inland,' fine,. 

Demerara & Berbice,. 
Pernanibucco,..... 

Manuilunv*.. 


Letts.' 4 

Giudst. 

Liverpool. 

Lonbon. 

. — @ — 

r" —- 

-*> l 

s) — 

2s. 64«L<g_ 

• — 



—• 

— 1 

4 * 

56 

2 7* 
4 0 

53 

34( 
4 6 

59 

57s. 

GO 

54 

68 

62 

70 

80 

59 

73 

56 

76 

60 

74 

80 

80 

... 

mm 

77 

81 

70 

82 

_ 

mm 

_ 

MM 

18 

25 

MM 

MM 

mm 

mm 

_ 

MM 

27 

38 

MM 


130 

115 

_ 

_ 

MM 

•M. 

- , 

— 

100 

110 

mm 

MM 


MM 

80 

98 

88 

102 

98 

112 

MM 

MM 

MM 

_, 

88 

92 

88 

92 

_ ' 

V- 

65 

100 

82 

86 

84 

87 

MM 

— 

74 

82 

44 

66 

85 

88 

MM 

MM 

i - 

Al 

25 G 

• 

24 

24 b 

2b 6 

27 

23 

100 

106 

90 

104 

93 

107 

85 

100 

.110 

120 

110 

122 

108 . 

122 

125 

128 

— 

— 

— 

MM 

— 

— 

— 

MM 

— 

_ 

_ 

MM 

70 

96 

MM 

— 

. 120 

135 

_ 

MM 

100 

109 

.MM 

MM 

.122 

126 

mm 

MM 

97 

102 

MM 

MM 

8 

9 

_ 

MM 

9 

MM 

MM 

MM 

2s 2d. 

2 4 

1 8 

1 10 

1 10 

2 0 

1 6 

1 8 

4s. ‘Id. 

4 6 

mm 

- - 

MM 

MM 

3 7 

4 5 

2s. 

2 3 

_ 

MM 

— 

— 

1 4 

MM 

45 

.55 

__ 

MM 

— 

— 

20 

60 

30 

42 

__ 

MM 

MM 

MM 

18 

55 

34 

55 

- 

— 

MM 

— 

26 

60 

.30 

32 

MM 

MM 

—. 

— 

12 

14 

55 

65 

mm 

MM 

— 

— 

22 

33 

.£7 

7 7 

9 0 

•M. 

9 10 

9 15 

9 10 

10 10 



— 

mm 

9 15 

10 5 

9 10 

9 15 

8 

- - 

-- i 

MM 

10 5 

10 15 

. 10 10 12 0 

7 

8 

6 10 

7 0 

7 0 

7 10 

4 10 

7 0 

9 

11 

8 5 

8 10 

8 5 

9 0 

8 0 

10 0 

■ 7s. 6d. 

10 6 

_ 

MM 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 6 

1 8 

mm 

MM 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 9 

3 0 


MM 

MM 

MM 

— 

— 

1 0 

1 0 

1 2 

1 8 

0 11 

1 0 

0 10 

I 0 

20 

21 

_ 

MM 

14 b 

15 0 

~ 

— 

16 

V 

MM 

M— 

— 

MM 

21 

— 

45 

46 

46 

• 47 

4b* 

— 

— 

— 

48 

— 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

MM 

f MM 

— 

— 

54 

— 

54 

— 

r— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

55 

56 

_m* 

MM 

— 

— 

58 

— 

50 

90 

MM 

MM 

— 

— 

45 

47 

85 

90 

MM 

M. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 10 

14 


MM 

— 

— 

— 

— 

45* 

46 

1— , 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44 


40 

41 

40 

— 

— 

— 

34 

35 

33 

34 

33 

34 

— 

— 

£21 

_ 

21 

22 

— 

— 

19 

20 

— 


18 

19 

— 


— 

— 

7 id. 

8 

74 

8 

0 6 

0 8 

7 

74 

5 

5i 

34 

4 

0. 21 

0 3 

— 

— 



0 9i 

0 11 

*0 7* 0 101 

9 

104 



1 8 

1 10 

1 3 

1 6 

l 24 

2 2 

— 

MM 

1 0 

1 l 

0 94 

1 0] 

“4 

1 0 

»m* 

MM 

i H 

i H 

0 11| 

l 04 

11 

1 14 

— 


l 0 

l l 

o 104 o 1141 


— 
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13$ J &fgfytrK~~jQott rK °f Esthdn&irfy- — Bankrupt!. £Jan 

* (fount'of JbdHhfjv. iMiHL Jon. 1 L— Amsterdam, 12 t 9* Ditto, at sight, 
12 t,A ' Rottfrdaro, 12 t 10. Atdmrp, 12 : T. Hamburgh, 87 i 6. AJtbua, 
37 { % Paris, 3 day* right,. 25 < 55, Baurdeaux, 25 i 85. Frankfort-tMt.the- 
Maine, 156. Madrid, 36£. Cadi/, 36* Gibraltar, 304. Leghorn, 47. Genoa, 438. 
Cuban, 50. Oporto, 50. Rio Janeiro, 40. Dublin, 9 V cent. Cork, 9 W cent. 

Pncet of Bullion, W or—Foreign gold in ban., £.3 u 17 u 104. New dqjjars, 
la 9Jd. Sdver m bars, standard, 4s. llfd. 

Premium* qf Insurance at jUoydfi — Guernsey or Jersey, 20s. Od —Cork or Dub- 

hn, 20s Od Belfast, 20s. Od—Hambro’, 40s. Od.—Madeira, 20s. Od.—Jamaica, 

30*.—Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. to 12 g*. 

Wtchhj Pi icci of till Public Fundi, from December 19, 1821, to January 12,1822. 



Dec 19. | 

Dec. 26 

Jon. *$• 

Jan 12. 

t 

2364 

76i 



2J8 

^ ^ rent. rcc1«^ . . 


76 

■>74 

76. 

^ rent. cons.nl^ . _ __ 



*3J ^ Cent* dOf 

874 

964 


86f 

954 

1 1 

l tvntr dn --- --- . rrr . 


6 ^ cent. na\) annuities--^ 
India Static ---- - - 

J* 

'o 


71 


_ 

77 

h \chcqner b lk, (£ 1000.)_ 

( onsols for account _ .. r - r — 

2 pm. 
78i 


2 pm. 
774 

5 pm 
7b4 

85 (V. 95 c. 

1 rcnch 5 V' cents __._ 

88 ft. 10c. 

87 fr. 65c 


Ar fiiabetical List of Fvgiish Bankrupts, announced between the 20tb 
Nmimbtr and the 20th December 1821, attracted from the I ondon Gazette 


Armistcul, J (hpham, \ orWnre, cotton spinner 
Athwood, A L\ mine ton, surgeon 
Avdon, s and Llweli, W Halif ix, iron-mitkCers 
B tker, W and Baker, N Port* a, grocers 
Pamford, H Pontefract maltster 
Barker, W Welch Whittle Iancaster, victualler 
BarraK, A Newport Pvu.ll, Buckinghamshire, 
fanner 

Beale, W. NdWbuiy timber nerchant 
Beaumont. J V Maidstone, upholsterer, iron 
monger, &c « 

Ballot, II Manchester, cotton manufacturer 
Bell, J and Bell, G Berwiek-upon Tweed, coopers 
Bingham, R Gosport, banker 
Botutbee, J and Cole, J W Peterborough, Nor 
thampton, bankers 
Box, T Buckingham, banker dec 
Brander, J and Barclay, J Size-lane, merchant* 
Bray, D Plymouth Dock, -victualler 
Brown, J. Canterbury, linen-draper 
Burkjtt, W Beverly. Yorksture, millet 
Callaraui, D and Walsh, f Wapnmg, soap-makers 
Calvert J. Cov ent G*r len, merchant 
( ampait, W H. Croydon, hatter 
Lavey, J. Beck ley, Sussex, dealer * 

Celia, P Mmones. wine-merchant , 

l hamberlam, J Bristol, merchant 
Clarke, 1 Commercial-road, ship-owner 
(larkson J. Gracechurch-etrcet, hatter and coal 
merchant 

Cleaver, Wr Chelsea, grocer and cheese-monger 
t ooper, f Grays Inn-road, grocer 
Coart, H. Puh-Mieet Hill, straw hat-manufacturer 
Cropper, J Westminster brewer 
Dentith, j Liverpool, silversmith and common 
Ijrev&r 

Ikndlhv M. K, Bndport, Dorsetshire, bookseller 

Dobell, J. Cranbrook, currier 

Dobson, T. ana Thompson, Q Darlington, mcr 

COTS 

Ogpant, W, nutMiset, Finsbury, tailor 
fl. Leeds, draper. 

ILslSastwood, Yorkshire, ftnttan ma- 



:, linen-. 


,$0dt and 


sliop-batper 


i *«•*# 

Irek JPTftAs, IMow&ovAJhhlre. 

» 


• rpps,J Ilolborn, him and bacon merchant 
► vans! Mackynlleth, Montgomery innkerpei 
Fisher, F jun l uccs ter square, suigeun dentist 
Fowler, J Mark lane, tei-dcaler 
Fuller, J M. Worthing, linen draper 
(.ale, 0 Newgate-market butcher 
Gamck, I L Mitcham, menhant 
tavter T Brinsyard merchant 
Gleavc, S Warrington, Lancashire, hupkeeper 
(.rtaves, J Sheffield, merchant 
Hamwn, J late of Beck foot, Kirby Lonsdale 
carpenter 

Harvey, B Rayleigh, surgeon 
llatflcld H Goswell street Hoad, merchant 
Haviland, R ( ueneester, rectifier and distiller 
Holland, H I ( ovantry, builder 
Hourafield, J Cononly, Kildwick, \ orkahire, ca 
h co-manufacturer 

Howard, J. St Martin s-hmc, cordwamer 
Hutchins, J, Stoke Dame ret Devon, > uildcr 
tack son, R. ( anon-street, merchant 
Janies, R Conderton, Worcester, dealer in hone 1 
Ac 

Tarns, F Norwich, carpenter 
Kay, F Sheffield, merchant 
Kay, T V aloot, Somersetshire, auctioneer 
Kerwood, ( <5 Mary le bone, printer 
Lapage, k. (lemcnts-lane. drysalter 
4 castk, J and Gillard, R N the younger, Bns- 
tol. carpenters 

Levi, II late of pcmarara.jnow of Ndson-equaie, 
Black/nan read, factor 
Litchfield, J. ( amtandge, g ar dener 
Lon grjgg , L Liverr”- * 

Longster, O. Wing 
Matson, W. Keuafi, fanner, < 

Margetta, T. Wooton, Oxfordshire, wheelwright 
Maraden, P Sheffield, grocer, Ac 
Marshall, W. H Biistcf, rissjKbrofcn 
Monk house, R New Shoreham, timber wgirhint 
Moon, I. Sowar by, Halifax WooQca*dotft maqu 
teturh * 

m wunundbinis qubujl ukr 
M» »by, R Glamfonl Briggs, mejnlfc draper. and 

J. * Latham, R. 8. Bothy 
Nicholson, I CuramersMdc, Cumberland, iron 
founder 




Jtegiiler. ~thmkTU)!4s^$irths^Mdrriaget. 

oap*nantt&auver 
W. Chmpaide. lx 
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Pa«C, W, Llmc-slrcot, inlrttmcbut ^ 

Prnhe. E. Little Chart. Kent, pgpeMrtAw 
•.smegr, R. VITiitechiiTeh, S&te%, rtahoner and 
bookseller * 

Parr, J. StrandJhne, P9kiiu>%n, check-manufac¬ 
turer 

Partisan, C. St. Neots, Huntingdonshire, iron* 


Start H. A.N 
•fetal tQ, 


Potter, T. Manchester, publican 
Hendtra, J. Bndport, painter 
Riekett, H. fehoreditcn, grocer 
RirMiam, G. Lancaster, merchant 
Hivrdta, \ Brook street, IIolDotn, looktng-glasa- 
nwnufiu turer 

Ritthie, J Richardson, F. and Ritchie, J. ware¬ 
housemen, Wathng-atreet 
Saundm. JLCqv entry, auctiouer 
smith, H. St MartihVlane, woollen-draper 
SUIT, F ami Wnuion, W. Stair, Norwich, brick- 
makers 



Tempi*, 

Tippetts. 


bomlfiHy 

Townsend, J. Uatuton, DstM and Brooke g. 

Whimple, hankers ' 

Turner, G* Liverpool, merchant 
VVamer, R. Huntingdon, iron-monger • 

Warner, T. late offtarfOrth, Vorka&ire,innltster 
Warner, H, Gcrfortb, Yorkshire, ehuuian 
Whatley, T. Batcombe, shim-keeper 
Whitehead, J. Sfeafey, metchimt r y 
Wild, W. Shetheld, merchant 
Wildman, J. Kcrjchureh-atreet, merchant 
Williams, S, Bristol, apothecary 
Wills, R. Bloomsbury, tobacconist 
Winch, B. sen. Hawknuist, farmer. 


Ai puabetical List of StOTUt ll+NKRUPi cirs and Dividends, announced 
December 1822, extracted ftom the Edinburgh Gazette. 

SFQUfcSTRATIONS. 


Bulloch, John & Arch, distiller* and coin-dealers 
at Duntochar. 

( ampbtll, John, ship-owner, merchant, and trader, 
now, or lately, at kings burgh, Isle of Skye 

t hiihnei -, lames merchant ancl agent in Glasgow. 

Davidson, James and Peter, merchants and ush* 
niters in Dundee. 

( .allow n, WUli-un, merchant and insurance-broker 
m Leith, residing in Edinburgh 

GilU spie, t olin, merclunt and trader in Glasgow. 

itflrey, Gioigi, spirit dealer m Glasgow. 

M Nair, lames, merchant and sugar-refiner in 
Glasgow. 

Motr, John, vintner and horse-setter in Glasgow. 

Mytne, William, merchant and insurance broker 
m Leith. 

Provand, lames, merchant in Glasgow. 

Samson, John, mereliant in (ulmarnock. - 

John, cooper and fish-cuter in Leith. 


Simpson, Alex, merchant in Portsoy. # 

Solffeet, William, dealer in glass and earthenwaie 
m Edinburgh. 

Swayue, Walter, manufacturer In Dysart 

Watson, Robert, & Co. stationers in Edinburgh. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Crawford, George, writer and builder in Glasgow, 
by J. Young, jun. vrright there. 

Gilmore, the late Samuel, rope maker in FcHn- 
burgh; bv J. Crawford, merchant m Leith. 

Oughtenon, Arthur, A Co mcrchantsmGreenock; 
by William Leitch, merchant there. 

M'Gowans, Watson, A Co. merchants in Greenock, 
and James Blair A l o merchants in St 
1 humus's t by Arch. Newbiggmg, near Glas¬ 
gow. 

Saunders, John, jun merchant tn Leith; by P. 
Borthwick, merchant there. 

Wallace, John, baker m Aberdeen; by D. Ilut- 
cheon, advocate there. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


B1R1 US. 

IHS1. hine V) Vt Madras, the Lady of Lieut* 
< alone] l oulis, Madras cavalry, a son, 

Aug. *>. Vt Mvlras, the Lady of Major Gcoige 
Cacleu, Vdj Generals Department, adaughtci. 

Oct 7* At tlark’s Court, Grenada, the Lady of 
lohu Ron, Esq a son. 

Nov. 16. At Spencer Lodge, neai Wandsworth, 
surrey, the 1 toy of Charles Adams, Esq. (and 
eldest daughter of Sir Lachlan M'Lean, M. D.) d 
(Uiighter 

17. At Imcrernan, Mrs Forbes, a still-boni son 
-hi. At Leghorn, the Lady of Miyor-Geppral Sir 
Patntk Rum, k. L. M.G. a son. a 

24. At Feddal House, the Lady of John Graham, 
1 mi younger of f cddal, a daughter. 

it. in lb llenot How, Edinburgh, the Honour- 
ihle Mn> Ward law, a daughter. 

-*7. At Danham House, buiFoHc,- the Lady of 
W.yor Pun is, a daughter. 

— At Exmouth, the Lady of the Attomey-Ge- 
neral, a son. 

29. In Gower Street, London, the Lady oi Cot 
<> Connel, of ttie 7M regiment, a von. 

31. At Howie, Mrs Olipha ‘ir Rotate* daughter. 
Dee. 1. At Kelso Marne, Mrt Lundid, a daughter. 
— At Ktlluuda Castle, Lady Campbell, a non. 

I. Ini hajflti Square, Edinburgh, Lady Elisa- 
U tli HniiowRa daughter. 

— At Ayr, the Lady of William Fullarton Of 
Skcldon. Esq. Advocate, a ion. 

J. Mrs Qgflvy of Paroonan, a son. 

OnM KlSEnH Roaa-ahire, Mr* Galbe, a son. 

• 7. At London, Lady Cochrane, s daughter. 

A At the GoiemorV House, Plynith, the 

H amuel Rtwfey MmwkL a dan. , 

— nin^Maei of Uxbridge, a son aad Mr. 

10. At Kwvurgh, Mr mnidalw « aqn and 

hi i*.. <■ " * 

* VOL. X.' 


No\. 11 At Fhrthtngbank, Mrs Kirk of CMg- 
Icarn, a daughter. . 

I. ’. At On hard House, Mrv Kell, a son. 

U. At Cottesmore, Rutlandshire LadyLowther, 
a son. 

II. Vt Edinburgh, Mrs G. Moncreiff, a daughter- 

lit. At 'il llenot Row, Edinburgh, Mr» Wedder- 

bum, a son. 

— Vt Woburn Abbey, the Duchess of Bedford, 
a son. 

17. In Somerset-Street, Portman Square, Lou¬ 
don, the Ijuly of Major Mackenzie, of the fecuta 
Greys, a son. 

id. At Bellevue Crescent, Edinburgh, Mrs Craw¬ 
ford of Itertabum, slaughter. 

21. The Lady of Capt Geo. Stirling, a daughter. 

aa At Edinburgh, the Lady of the late J C. 
M'Lcod, Esq. v ounger of Geames, a daughter. 

— At Montrose, Mrs Smart of Connnayth.aaon. 

> 24 Vt Annan, the lady of Wdjiam D^gherir, 

Eaq of twin sons. 

Lately, Inthemrish of Llnkohome, Cornwall, 
Mr* Elisabeth Pet, aged 41, of twin aona. The 
honoured alro w upon the verge of W 

MARRIAGES. 

1831. July 2. At Madras, LlcnL-CoUmel Marshall, 
Paymaster at the Presidency. M Marta Letttla, 
daughter of Evelyn J. Gascoigne, Esq. Deputy 
Maater-AttendanL 

Nov. 31. At Park Place, Glasgow, Mr < 
leme, minuter of the go*pal, Montrose, to : 
'M’Nayr. 

S3. At Arbroath, Alexander HuteWnaoo, Esq. 
of the Customs, tcaElimbeth, daughter of the late 
Ua\idMudie,EM.ProvoMof Arbroath. 

sx At rhannemMc marwe. Me Gaorgfe White, 
brewer, C’hjck Mill, Dunse, to Oot&Btse Howard 

f$. At L -g*. Robert Baine, Eaq, dmgcnfc> to 

S . „ 








91, At 
Uni ter, f 

«T5s 

^BDttOMn 




|>lterh^'A6dl«w8W». 
j HMUtt^ «oe«Wl daughter 

hsho#T^h peterhavk „ 
bumlk, Jwn Eaton, JWvKm 
y, to Mtay, Second daughter at 


daughter of the 


«=aJwST5—STra 

sasaiKa,“5ft«! i/es^j ***-* >**■* 

rmiiitlnnf Eterhv i|lUKSaj,ae»» 


ddeiPSgMitw efthaEarl nut Counties erf Derby 
Mr'Arfitr ^-«h, the Rev George Dickson, 
jjptegi SanAedvxf, to cadba, eldest daughter of 
tsw Bterk, builder. 

•* — At ctSkow, Mr AtHdbaM Patersoa of Chelly- 
bill, to MisrMary. eldest daughter of Neil Mir- 
quw, E*q. AfdnaBwr, Argyllshire. 

» Dec. 1 At CartMnJbhn h%. fto of Dum¬ 
fries, to Mn SalKeW, of Abbey-Ktreet,Cariisl& 

2 At Peterhead. Mr William Gray, surgeon, 
«Nd Doer, to Amelia daughter of-the late Andrew 
hou, F<4i. Peterhead- , „ , 

f S’At Dumfries, atr Chart® Carrothers, Mouse- 
mdmabis, to Margaret, daughter of the late Ga 
bnet Riehardton, Esq of (hat place 
*. At Mislnheail, Mr James Hlchardaoa, mer- 


DeJlflLln CollegeStreet,Glasgow,Mr Vi.-, 
Utrgh, to Mary, youngest daughter pf John May. 

Em. pftfklMi 

— At MeHandoaa, Roxburghshire, the Rev 
Alexander Wood, minister of Rommatkie, to 
Agnes, second daughter of Aden Walker, Fsq. of 
Mulihouaelaw , , 

90 At Edinburgh. Mr William .Sharpe. mer¬ 
chant, Glasgow, to Isabelle, daughter of the late 
Rev Alexander Pine, Glasgow 
S3. At St Gegraes, Hanover Square, Loudon. 
John Lucius Charles Van Bsnrle. mu to Cambne, 
daughter of Sir Thomas HislOp, Barf. 

R Atplasgow, Mr James Creig, wtee merchant, 
to Margaret Aitken, daughter of Mr William 

Blackburn, merchant. _ 

ex The Rev James Matheson of Durham, to 
Mbs Janet Jamieson L suqft daughter of MrJswing 
of Nile Street Meeting Howe. Glasgow 
Lately, at Glynee, near Lcees, a man or the 
qame of Taylor, upwards of 70 ya*» to a 

woman between 80 and 90years oUU she happy 


qame or Taylor, 
woman between 


land 90 years okll 


** At Mstahesd, Mr James RMuutinm, rare* couple were attended tochureh by s male and » 
jdwnfc Dumfries, to Margaret, eldest daughter of m "fc f r ,end about their own age. The muted 
ThefaarHsayWsqp, Bq of Oa mrogs. . ages of the four amounted to upward# of »0yean 

_ — At Edinburgh, Mr SoOtb, Glen Mains, Lm- Mr c^orae t lerk, bookseller, Aberdeen, to 


pf Pun 
laughter 


— At Edinburgh, Mr Smith, Glen Mains, Lm- 
■Aim, to Agnes, only daughter of the late James 

SMCbDIS. e|/i IirtWWttfl, 

— At Glasgow, Mr A Henderson, Bookseller, 
Glssmyw, to Mary, oidydaughterof the late David 
Huomaoq, Esq. Shenff-Substitute of Renfrew 

AUfb 

C At London, Edward Stanley, Esq qt Pun 

aaohyHar.fumberlanri, to Mary, second daughter 

Of the late William Douglas, Esq formerly Judge 
of the Court of \dawlat at Dacca, In the Hob. East 
India Company's •sendee at Bengal 
Ain w (mans Hotel, Edinburgh. Thomas 
‘ Master, factor to the Right Hon. William Adam, 
LordCMafCoumdsAoner, to Sarah ManaEastey, 
' taoond daughter of the late Mr James Eastey, 
Southampton Street, London. 

U, At her dither's house, Hsnnr Salmon, Fsq 
hanker, Falkirk, to Mis* C firotuinsj youngest 
daughter of George Morgan, Esq KirkeaMy 
« — At St MaryS, Shrewsbury, Capt James 
Arthur Murrey, R N ton of the lata Right Ron 
Lord Wflflaih Murray, and nephew to ms Grace 
tfaaJQukq of Athol, to Harriet, youngest daughter 
offiM late WilHam Conplanrt, Esq of that town 
— At WjnyrfhLm the county of Durham, CoL 




at the Court of Vienna. 

— At Moat of Troqueer, M r John A M'George, 
memhant, to Miss Ftbvgle, daughter of the late 
Mr Pringle of Moat- 

— AtBSmsnulr, the Rev Jaimes Brqwn, minis¬ 
ter of Kilfeimy, to Ann, youngest daughter of the 
late GwL Ranken, 46th regtaRnt. ■ 

» lCjKvid Scott? EM. w ri te r to the signet, to 
Tha b Are a , youngest daughter Of Robert Ander- 

•oh. Esq. iqii^dsjrli^dB IWsett, _ a 

IX At godutte Mr Ales. Raise], merchant 
. coMlwBmharmlnpas, d*Ugbta*et the late 
Junes, E#|f<,annoirifc 

17 Cantem Junes Peanom of the m$# India 
Coajpanybsertlwv to Ante, youngest daughter 
rfrKdRieased'Wiltom IlktmtuBft+Wat 


ages of the four amounted to upwards of yOOyean 
— Mr Geome (lerk, bookseller, Aberdeen, to 
Miss Helen Thomson. Dundas street, Edinburgh 

DEATHS 

I8SL ApriL At St Ann's, Jamaica, Thoa younger 
son of Mr VpUi«iirt Armstrong, Fdmburgh 
May lg. At Loodeenah, Captain George Rod 
ney Blane, of the Bengal Engineers, sged M, 
nnd second son of Sir Gilbert Blane, Bart lie 
bore he, long protiactol and painful illnew v tth a 
patience ana cheerfulness which will e\ei live m 
the erollection of those friends who, for months, 
attended to hia wants, endeavoured to amwge ms 
sttfltnng, and solace Sits latter moments by their 
sooth* ngs ( aptain Blane was successfully con¬ 
ducting a grand and beneficial undertaking, and 
•ghe suentine acquirements of Nw comprehensive 
mmd, and the uni »hle qualities of his heart, had 
endeared him to fie discerning and distinguished 
«U»qni» of UeBil Sir David Ochterkmy, who, 
» common with the Governmert which h* termed, 
will deplore the loss of an able, xealous, and Buth 
fhl servant of the State, and snotty will mourn 
over the early f*te of one of ite most honatuoblt 
and tmgteest member .. , 

29. At%enunpore, near Cateutlas Mm Carey, 
wife of the liev Dr farcy, the excellent and high 
ly useful missionary there 
June 7. At Calcutta, Menander Campbell, Fsq 
of the firm of Goold awLf ampbell, son of the late 
John ( ampbril. Esq cadger of #» Bgri Bank 
la AtdefcuttaTin hw 30th year, ««« Bnter, 
Esq. AMstutAuKeon m the service of the Hon 
East-India Company, son of Mr Jamee Suter, mu 
chant, linmiins; 

19 At Madras, Mn Bruee, wife of Dr Wjttwn 

BnftSr 

, July 1A At Ferry port-onC raigs, Mr George 
’ Walker, ithoolmadei there. 

Ml At Nqgapatem. East Indies, Alex. Arthur 
Duff, Esq younger of Mwrtown, of the Royal re 
fdiQjHit of root* 

* 0A Ad TMohin/vncilv Marlmi filafahUlhlMtit. (if 


A 

UliUlatev ■Mnl 

Alptstewi 


rRer. Patrick Forbes. D. D 
ty. (Ttemistry, amt Nrfuml 


Esq of Orrok, 

i lt In South America, of the 


tone orme 
ptld daughter 
rMfeaTPhi 
Coltege, end 


,'Wmhrtn'Brmie, Si 
pdfgjgjrferrif Jam0 


wounds mewedmiWMth RmejteAhc hdfGeof 
CaMbobo, Thomas Ilderton Forrtar, Eaq, s blest 
son of the l*te Dr FerrUi, of Manehteter, Colonel 
in theOohimtean servic e, aid Adjn ti gG aaneral of 

'klr^ilMaml.asfie, aged Wfcgnd, 
cm the 8th, at Bugfaag, Mr AttewMia fiuniar 
there, egeu M -fate of the late# 




Fno. 
ite tawrt 


.y*\ 
A»- 



M2S.3 


: M A KiJkgittmA&klrtfa' 


JMfcOct Suddenly, M MwurMT Blair; at the 
Montreal Bank. «on pf thbfctifi 9toy> J5tt> Blair,. 

^, Via 

10. At St Helena, of epoptexy, Matthew Living 
atone, Esq, surgeon- 

It7. Atm, of Contea, on Me jpnago to Italy, 
for the benefit of hie health, Henry Davidson, 
Leo. advocate, second ipn of Jfl Davidson* bq. 
writer to the signet. 

Now. 11 laNewhriLStreet, Liverpool, Edward 
Sutton, aged 104 yean and fist days He had been 
employed a» a labourer in the Docks near 70 years. 
Hi* mother died med 103 yean* hi* father 104 
yean, and his brother 104 years. 

12. At the manse of Rathven, the Hi v George 
Donaldson, minuter of that parish, in the 79th. 
year of Image, aMl 4*1 of his mmutry He was 
a nun of exemplary piety, »tnct integrity, and 
nUki and benevolent manners, end waamost sin¬ 
cerely esteemed and respected by all who knew 
turn, particularly by the parishioners of Keneth- 
m out and Hathven, to whose edification and in 
stiuctlon m the course of his ministry, his best 
endaaneurs were successively exerted, and to 
whom ha furnished, in Ms own conduct, an ex¬ 
ample moat worthy of imitation. 

lit Miss Catherine Campbell, daughter of the 
late John t ampbell, b sq merchant In Glasgow 

16. At Simla, in Ireland, Lieut John Crabb, 
40th regimuit 

17 At Ormsary, Alexander Campbell, Eg. of 
Ormsary 

18 At London Rear Admiral Bumey, FRS 
in his seventy second year, eldest son Of the learn 
id and elegant historian of music, and brother to 
two very <n»tmguiBhed persons of the present age, 
Madame DArbUv the justly celebrated novelist, 
and the late Dr Charles Burney 

19 ( hnstinn M'Vtan aged four years and five 
months, the only daughter, and, on Inday fol 
lowing Henry, aged seven years and one month, 
the only son of David Bowie* Bsq Paisley 

50. At Newtdn-upon Ayr in the B7ui year of 
her age, Mr* Janet Alexander, widow of foe late 
BaiBWJames Reid, NLWton 

— Mu* Vnn Coats, of Blantyrefarm, in the 7dh 
yea# ef her age 

51. At CaMlet raig Ioanna gharlotte, daughter 
of Sit Thos. Gibson ( armidiael, of Skirling, Bart. 

SI. At Ms seat Thomtonhili, Bucks, Sir Tho- 
maa Sheppard Bart aged 78 

n At Laulnn, James Wilson, in FRS Pro¬ 
fessor of Anatomy to the Royal College of sur¬ 
geon*. M 

— At Lebanon, near Cupar rife.Mr George 
Smith, late fanner, Kmnguu, m the 87th year of 
Me age. 

— At Mary's Plane, Stockbridge, Edinburgh, 
in the 87th year of her age. Mm Susan Steusrt, re¬ 
lict of the Rev Alexander Davidson, late minuter 
of Stenton 

27 At his house trt RuHsell^qiiate, London, in 
the 88th year o' his age, the- Right Honourable 
sir James Man-field, late Chief Justice of the 
Court of t ommr -1 Pleas. _ 

J4. At Ainniouth t leaner Mary, eldest dough 
ter of Mr Annet, ot that place, and, on the 23th 
of April last on board the Kent Bast Indtaman, 
ofe her namage to Bombay, Elisabeth Keswick, 
ysKUigOK daughter of Mr Annett. and wife of An 
drew Clllfton. M D Civil Surgeon at the Court of 
Sattnah 

— At hn houses CanonmUB, Mr Jamw Thom¬ 
son, damssk weaver Leith Wynd. 

— At Pennyfaind, by Ttamoj Atekandcr Pater 

Mti*r Rattray, Robert Btrreit, Bsq Eta 
Provost of KlrkasKy, 

fis Tba dev. Wiba Dunlop, late pastor of 
the P re sb yter i an congr e gation of Stmbane* 

— At Aberdeen, Mm Jlae QgUviis in her 90th 




UnnioB^whii* eetftW* 
r La woe, bto m mfi- 


Nov.Sa.At 
Graham, jeheftif 
JUui 

-hi _^ w , 

deuch- 1 _ 

js&sm 

Myears 
-At« 

— At Dov«q>on her way f 
for the benefit of her t>eaJ 
wife of Deputy Assistant Co 
Maclean. 

— At Glasgow, Wlibam Per^ulcgL tf t>, 

28 At Gavuv{Lochwinr. jvA), agM fit, Mr* Mar- 
gacet Jaruieaoa, relict of thalateMr Jama Eyfe, 
merchant, Port Glasgow /• 

— Mr Murdoch Maetensta, fa tn a Or , gad 
principal merchant^ tMaupoV 

— At Mountauban, m lnuace, who* M hast 
, for the recovery of hi* hsaljh, Mr MM 

falktngihaw, jun writer in Glasgow, alftesj sen 
Of the late James Waikingshaw, Esq* tiamusnL 

— In Broughton Street, FAmbuggh, Mr ftopert 
Smith, Thornhill, pear lalkitk- 

— At Woolwich, Lieut Col. James W<“ 



line lait vear. u Hugh &henn for OxfasdiWAi 

29 At her houseTLeith Walk, MnJeennjtijhje, 
relict of Capt John Roberts of Carronfiate., and 
daughter of John Ritchie, Esq Bonowsj 

30 At Dysart, the Reverend Wfilhaml 
minuter or the Relief eoiwrcgMioa f 
66th year of his age, and the 42d of 
He was distinguuned by the dUigen 
fulness of hu pastoral labours, ana It 
station# in which he Human' 
minuta, he was endeared to . 

tlie godly sincerity that 




tlw unsAoted suwatysmtim- 
plluty of his manners, _ 

-r At DaiyeU Lodge, John DulyrtU S»Q- of 

Tfiiwo# 

-r At Crsighouse» Miss Colnuhoiio, nHastdangh- 
ter of the late Humphrey Loiquhoun* Eu 

— At BankfooCHni Jean Hay* aalict qTAtaam-' 

tier Robertson, Esq. one of the Ewuspal Osaka 
of Session-. _ , 

Dec 1 At Auduntotlie. by FnrtR, Mr Pgjnd 

Mxs Anp i) unlop> 

£ At Edinburgh, Charles Hamilton of EMrhofev. 

^LlmluSh, Miss Janet MacferkftsMest 
daughter of the late William MacGurlanoF Mecfar- 
land, JEsq a ... 

— AtPlUlmstouD, Mu* Catherine hnn-oldwt 
daughter ofthe late Wdbsm Keu^Esq, Mll nfttiw i. 

— At Douglas, Mr* Hawthorn Thaneon, M#ct 


1 * At-Oundaet h*«he 67th yagryf lierags, Mia 

M-* .«n» 


II fee 

• son 


\cy _ _ _ 

9 At Ruthvrgleii, Mr WilhaaT DtriueMm, Mte 
Provori of thatburgfe, W 

— At London, UraMsHBtAstibgcl h®a®w 
Hamilton, aged 33 yean, etghfotn oMshufii had 
been devoted to the wvim <|g ihu army, 40 * oi 
them in foreign climates, ana scarcely fifty in hi* 

< tt8at aagwwu.r»*a.v 




th9M|S 


^ wife tfJiwp i Dkiuou, 



* l 



ettgttb||r to the 65th 

. Al.Ajj jr, William Allison, Esq. of 

itnises. wr JDrmbar, Mutate* 
of the Rm.TJr-Hufme. 
OtaHefatette, Archibald bote* 

Richard Jones, Esq. late Of 

tJoh« 
Alter yean 
iMLt&e same parish above 1QO, and 
ly bring in it two men who have 
r 50 yean. One of them, agi^ 93, 
i, ana sometimes walks ten miles 

m*day. ’ 

— At his brother's house, Edinburgh, Charles 
Berry, Esq of Spring gardens, in file loth year of 
has age. 

e7.At St John's, Newfoundland, Mrs Cross, 
us—> At Edinburgh. Vn Stewart Cunninghaine, 
note of (apamJaaMt Haldane Tart, R. K, 

9. At London, of apoplexy, John Ring, Esq. sur¬ 
geon t generally known for his philanthropy and 
Bferary professional acquirements. » 

— In the Marne of Halkirk, in Caithness, the 
Rev, George Cameron, minister ot that parish, m 
the 66th year of hit age, end the 53d of his muiis- 
try. 

— At Peterhead, Mrs Ann Hutchison, spouse of 
Mr James Argo, menhant there 
9. At Pce Viieiki, Mr Rhoda Mudie, wife of Dr 
J. Mudle, late of Alford, Lincolnshire. 

1<h On Monday, Mr James Cume, former, Hal- 

kentete 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Ferguson, aged 
78. This gentleman has bequeathed the sum of 
£.100 to each of the fourfotetnng institutions: 
The Magdalen Chayd. foe Royal infirmary, the 
TtadetMaldenHospital, and foe Chanty work¬ 
house. 

li At Edinburgh, Manaime, youngest daughter 
of Mr Robert Young, of foe General Tost Office. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Barbara Moir, eldest 
taqghttftef Andrew Mrafe Esq. late of Otterbum. 

— In lforsy-Sbreet, Leith Walk, Mr Knox, late 
ofFbtb. 

— At Arbroath, MusGleig, deugjbteraftbe Rev. 
fhemOlcu minister there. 

— At ton, Mrs Anu Richely, wife of Mr John 
HutcMnson, merchant there. 

KL At BumtUand, Mrs Helen Simpson, wife of 
WiSih Voung, Hsq.dutdler. 

* r- MOnym'ig, nftehire, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ms§sm lieunme, of foe Horn East India Com- 

-v AtBrigbssi, Phcebe Hassel, aged 111 years. 
His Majesty bad for the last sevenfor eight yean 
allowed the dec e as ed 10s. fid. a week. 

— At Montrose, Mr Edward Green, merchant, 



In the 61st year of his age. 

— At Hermitage Place, Leith, Lieut-Colonel 
Lemmon, of foe Hon. East India Company's ser- 

im i 

13. Ai Lisbon, Dr Wynne, fellow of the Boyal 
CtilegFsfPhygieums of Edinbuigh, and formerly 
Surgeon to the Chester Infirmary. 

It At Edmburgh, Miss Margaret Maxwell, 
^laughter of the ]gte Hr Wm. Maxwell of Calder- 


£Jap. 162 & 

.sSSW859S^“ l ” 

—At GtagoEjr Mt» Browfi, Wlict of tlmffittjf' 
John Bmwn, Em. merchant iaGfawow. ' 

It At Castjcilst, lady Shiaitwtdow pf Sir 
JohA Stuarts* OMMirflOc, tart- 

ret Lessendnim, Maurice George Bifeet, Esq. 
ghton, m the Qte «f Wights end Lesaen- 
m, Aberdeenshire. 



presented the t minty of Galway ; 

Laments 

— At his house, Musselburgh, William Scott 
Esq. aged 70. * 

— At Glasgow, Miss (athenne M'Ne 
daughter of foe late James ’M'Nnll 
lslawl of St Cbonc. 

16. At Mount Xrfxlge, Portobello, Cot. Figneia 
James Reott 

JO Mr Daniel Al'Intmb, formerly grocer In 
Edinburgh. 

—At St Andrew’s, in the 57th jew of her age. 
Miss Elizabeth Stevenvm, sister of lbn d Steven¬ 
son, Fsq. formerly of London 

SI. At Stirling, Mrs Mary Muschet, wife ofMr 
b omun, bookseller 

92. Mr William Graiiam of I amhhffl. 

— At the manse of Cnclf Air lohn Gregory, 
late of Edinburgh, in his Kith tear. 

— At Glasgow, MrJmrn .Greenlees, long known 
af a bookseller in that city, and who was after 
wards induced, by cuxumstances, to make a tern 


able genius 

- At St Ann's Hill, near Liverpool, aged 21 
vents, Jane, second daughter of Gilbert Henderson, 

— At Edmburgh, in foe 63d year of bis age, Tho¬ 
mas Henderson, Fsq the (ity Chamberlain_Tho 

death Of this respectable individual has terminated 
a carver of much nublie usefulnea, and great per¬ 
sonal integrity.- Mr Henderson for many yean 
filled s annus departments in the Magistracy and 
Council of this city <*he was for some period Tp 
surer to Heriofs Hospital, and we believe Ms 
twelve years Chamberlain and Manager of 
city revenues of Edinburgh—an office attended 
with much anxiety, care, and responsibility. Ih 
all foe ntuatmm which he occupied, we think we 
only apeak foe public feeling when we say, that 
he filled than with fidelity, in his official dudes, 
he was firm and decisive, while to ail he was easy 
of access, kind, and afihble. In private life those 
who knew him were well acquainted with the 

} nouaf(ebngs of his heart, and gem 
enoe of his character 


general benevo- 


} nouaf(elnigs of his heart, 
enoe of his diameter 

Mrs Gordon, wife of ( aptain J. W Gordon, 
Royal Navy. 

24. At London, Mr Henry Desuioont, aged 35. 
lately, m French Street, Southampton, Mr K 
— He was at an earlv pert of hi* life csl the 


Guioa II 

Fdinmiagh Theatre, and played foe names 
tnsMMr Garrick was then performing in j 
don, end with nearly as much eclat. 

— At Paris, after a few days illness, foe miebm- 
ted Colonel Thornton, late of rhomville RoyU, 
m the county of York. 

— At her rouse, .No. X QeorgeVStrret, Edui- 
lrgh, Mrs Margaret Rmgan, widow of foe late 


— At Wellhous#aged 64 yean, William Millar, 
JHfoOfWrtBwusfc 

— At Dam, neg Punhar, Mir John 8kn 


at foe advanced age of 

jj^JStory, Esq. M.D. in foe 83d 

•ifct iWa Mr Sinclair Su- 

Mn Oandthers, rehet of the 
fonehw, uddaugh- 
of Maxwdton. 
wife of JOhn Hr 




t Holloway Heed, near Norfowich, At 
tee extraordinary age o£121 yean, M t John Mad- 
docki *He reteinsdiiisfficulttca to tee last. 

— At Markcthill, aged 104 years, Mr Matthew 
MataMjacgt. * iwspqoiiMeaad 
Mfint 


Mat they Combi Esq. *- 


'dttteiL Charles 
mJum Ftaqu 
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Pill Moon, Thur. 7. 32 m. past 8 aftern. 
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New Moon, Sa. 23. 2 7 morn. 

Fust Quarter, Fr- 29. 56 9 aftern. 
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Longman and < ' impany, London ; to whom also orders for the Work 
should lr particularly addressed. 
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•’ONSlDJ NATIONS ON A FLTITION OF 

Tin- %■ iiiiiiOir n and ulntllmun 
<: i n i. n f i ;:: w s h n: a , t o t i i k i i o u s e 
of commons; fuayino that 

HONOUKAIil L HOFS K TO ALTijB 
TJJJ; CORN LAWS, AND TO Si; 11- 

stitltk, in toi; flack of a 
“ FUOiniJITORY," A FKOTKCT1NO 
SYSTEM. 

(Continued f 'row p. 70.) 

At.l this may be admitted as a 
truism that cannot be dfsputed; but 
then, say the advocates for protect- 
ting duties, restrictions, and prohibi¬ 
tions on the importation of corn, if 
we allow a “ free trade” in corn, we 
shall become dependent for our sup¬ 
plies on foreign nations, and, under 
such circumstances, we may ulti¬ 
mately become the slaves and de¬ 
pendants of our greatest rivals, who 
may starve us into submission, or 
into a surrender of our liber tigs, 
whenever they please. 

We conceive this to be little better 
than a mere juigufau, hung up, by 
land-owners, to frighten weak minds 
into an acquiescence in their own sel¬ 
fish ends. As, however, it is the 
main pillar of the argument against 
a free trade in corn, we shilll bestow 
upon it a few thoughts, in order to 
show its extreme absurdity. 

We take for granted the truth of 
the reasoning above stated, and also 
the assumption that, in almost all 
'cases, itis for th^ad vantage of small 
lmt 'well-peppled countries, to im¬ 
port their corn from those states 
which can afford it at the cheapest 
rate; and that, on the other hand, 
VOL. x. 


it is for the advantage of those states 
which grow abundance of corn, but 
possess few manufactures, to pur¬ 
chase their manufactures from those 
countries which can afford them best 
and cheapest. Taking these data, it 
is evident, that the moment nations 
come to see and to he convinced that 
it is for the general good to en¬ 
courage and protect tlieir respective 
branches of barter or trade, then it 
will follow, that each will be alike 
careful to preserve and strengthen, 
with its neighbour, the bonds of 
amity and friendship. Why? Be¬ 
cause tire one country is as much 
dependent on the other, as the other 
is dependent on it. It is true, that 
clothes, furniture, and luxury, may 
be wanted, when corn cannot. But 
will any nation, generally, want these 
when it can have them? Will the 
jealousy of any government persuade 
a whole people to throw away or for¬ 
get tlifcir own* comforts, merely to 
gratify its animosity, or love of Avar 
or conquest? Of wliat use would 
tlieir corn be if we took it not off 
their hands ? and how could the go¬ 
vernment itself recruit its finances, 
without the duties on commerce ? 
Bonaparte, with all his decrees, 
found it impossible to shut out our 
manufactures and colonial produce 
from the Continent: and, if he could 
not, with his immense and over¬ 
whelming jiower, will any other 
hutchrr of hi# race be enabled to ac¬ 
complish it? Trade, founded upon 
reciprocal advantages, and essential¬ 
ly necessary for the «oinmon wel¬ 
fare, cannot be A nation will 
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not submit to it; and the goverur 
ment, however firm and however 
tenacious of its own purposes, must 
ultimately yield to the voice and ne¬ 
cessities of the people. 

Interest rules the ball:—it sways 
nations as well as individuals:—like 
truth, it is mnnipotont, and never 
fails, sooner or later, to accomplish its 
end. FIcncc Maltlius says, and says 
most justly, f ‘ that if every nation 
were to devote itself particularly to 
‘ those kinds of industry and produce 
to which its soil, climate, capital, 
and skill were best suited ; and were 
then freeh) to exchange these pro¬ 
ducts with each other, it would be 
the most certain and efficacious mode, 
not only of advancing the wealth anti 
prosperity of the whole body of the 
commercial republic with the quick¬ 
est pace, but of giving to each indi¬ 
vidual nation of the hotly the full 
and perfect use of all its resources. 

“ If a great and continued demand 
should arise among surrounding na¬ 
tions for the raw produce of a parti¬ 
cular country, the price of this pro¬ 
duce would of course rise consider¬ 
ably ; and the expences of cultiva¬ 
tion, rising only slowly and gradual¬ 
ly to the same proportion, the price 
of produce might for a long time 
keep so much a-licad, as to give a 
prodigious stimulus to improvement, 
and encourage the employment of 
much capital in bringing fresh land 
under cultivation, and rendering the 
old much more productive. 

“ Nor would the effect," he adds, 

“ be essentially different in a country 
which continued to feed its own peo¬ 
ple, if, instead of a demand for its 
raw produce, there was the sifmc in¬ 
creasing demand for its manufac¬ 
tures. TJicse manufactures, if, from 
such a demand, the value of their» 
amount in foreign countries was 
greatly to increase, would bring back 
a gTeat increase of value in return, 
which increase of \alue could not 
fail to increase the value of the raw 
produce. The demand for agricul¬ 
tural as well as manufactured pro¬ 
duce would*be augmented; and a 
considerable stimulus, though not, 
perhaps, to the same extent, as in the 
last 0asc, would be given to every 
kind of improvement on the land.” 

In short, lit says, “ We know that 
it answers to almost all small well- 


peopled states to import their corn ; 
and there is every reason to suppose, 
that even a large landed nation, a- 
bouuding in a manufacturing popu¬ 
lation, and having cultivated all its. 
good soil, might find it cheaper to 
purchase a considerable part of its 
corn in other countries, where the 
supply, compared with the demand, 
was more abundant. If the inter¬ 
course between the different ports of 
Europe were perfectly easy, and per¬ 
fectly free, it would be by no means 
natural that one country should be 
employing a great capital in the cul¬ 
tivation of poor lands, ;■ bile, at no 
great distance, lands, comparatively 
rich, were lying very ill cultivated, 
from the want of an effectual de¬ 
mand." 

Such is exactly our opinion. The 
capital with which, on our inferioi 
soils, we grow corn, could he employ¬ 
ed with greater profit in our manu¬ 
factures ; and the exchange of these 
’'manufactures for foreign grain would 
at all times ensure us, in ordinary 
seasons, full and cheap markets. 
Thus, our trade, successfully and 
extensively cultivated, would enable 
us to enjoy a much greater quantity 
of food;—this abundance would in¬ 
crease our population;—our popula¬ 
tion would add to our strength;— 
and our strength to our independence, 
llichcs and strength are the sinews 
of a nation, and wherever these re¬ 
side, there is no danger of subjuga¬ 
tion, from want of subsistence, to a 
foreign foe. Were not Venice, and 
Holland, and Hamburgh, supplied, 
for a long time, by foreign countries i 
Hid not they depend entirely on fo¬ 
reign corn for their support? Yet were 
they, through the mere want of sub¬ 
sistence, subjugated to Bonaparte ? 
We fearlessly answer, they were 
not. On the contrary, by drawing 
their applies from foreign countries, 
they were raised to that eminence of 
wealth. Ami power, and population, 
which so long distinguished them 
amongst the nations. Instead of tin- 
vast sums of money, or of goods, 
which they paid for foreign corn, 
being injurious to their resources 
and independence^ -they tended to 
secure both. Their gftins, on their 
trade, were doubled, and often trebled, 
and the extravagant purchases of , 
their manufactures, spicerics, &o- 
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with corn, enriched the merchant, 
and ultimately tluir cities. The fo¬ 
reign growers became as much de¬ 
pendent on these cities, as those cities 
■ * were on them; and the trade, thus 
i eciprncally carried on, instead of 
impeding, tended {greatly to facilitate 
the supply of provisions. The large 
purchases of corn enabled the foreign 
farmer to buy more of their articles 
of luxury or convenience; and the 
furnishing to them large supplies of 
these articles, tended to extend, and 
most effectually contribute to the 
prosperity of tluir commerce and 
colonies. The same sentiment is 
\ippily expressed by Multhus: .“All 
trade,” says he, “ is ultimately a 
trade of barter, and the power of 
purchasing cannot be permanently 
extended without an extension of 
thu power of selling; the foreign 
countries which supplied us with 
corn, would evidently have their 
power of purchasing our commodi¬ 
ties increased, and would thus con¬ 
tribute more effectually to our com¬ 
mercial and manufacturing prosperi¬ 
ty. '—“ No purchase,” he adds, “ is 
ever made, cither at home or abroad, 
unless that which is received is, in 
the estimate of the purchaser, of 
more value than that which is given; 
i nd we may rest assured, that we 
shall never buy corn or any other 
commodities abroad, if we cannot, 
by so doing, supply our wants in a 
more advantageous manner, and by 
i smaller quantity of capital, than if 
we bad attempted to raise these com¬ 
modities at home.” 

• With these facts before u$, then, 
respecting the reciprocal advantages 
ami the real interests of the grower 
and consumer of the manufacturing 
country, and the country, of corn— 
can there be any rational danger of the • 
one becoming dependent on the other, 
so as to lose its freedom ? A commu¬ 
nity of nations linked together by 
their common wants, like a commu¬ 
nity of individuals, will have their 
jealousies, and fears, and indigna¬ 
tion, occasionally roused against some 
one transgressor amongst them ; but 
will tiffs break the general chain that 
binrjs tlifcm so ehisely by their mutual 
wants? In .the same nation, in the 
same province, or in the same county, 
do we not see party animosity often 
estranging one man from another, and 


. making him change lus employer or 
merchant ? Hut docs that injure the 
internal trade of the country ? Quin 
the reverse. The parties, indeed, no 
longer deal with each other—but 
what then? They just deal with 
another neighbour; and thus the 
internal trade goes on as 1 efore; tin- 
wants of both, supposed to be tin- 
same, flow only into new channels; 
and the miller and manufacturer 
experience no decrease in the de¬ 
mand for and purchase of their se¬ 
veral commodities. ’ ^\nd so it would 
be with a community of nations, 
bound together by the close tie of 
their respective necessities. 

This idea is finely illustrated in 
the Edinburgh Review, Vol. V.p. 7., 
and we cannot do better than extract 
it. “ It appears to us,” (says tin- 
reviewer on plans of national im¬ 
provement, &c.) “ eminently false to 
ascribe greater dignity to one mecha¬ 
nical profession than another. If 
the husbandman is net permitted to 
pay undivided attention to bis agri¬ 
cultural occupation, by that arrange¬ 
ment of civilized society which gives 
him the assistance of the other la¬ 
bourers, lie must distract his atten¬ 
tion, by performing parts of those 
other tasks. Instead of devoting lus 
attention to sowing and reaping, lie 
must become an artiza;i,,a maker of 
trinkets, a servant, an exciseman. It 
is obvious that all these professions 
work together as parts of the same 
machine. The gains of the one are 
honourable in the same proportion in 
which the gains of the others are so. 
Tlio end of each, in its particular de¬ 
partment, is fjie same—to promote 
the efimfort and happiness of the 
whole.” 

Rut*the advantages derived from 
these departments are also equally 
secure to the community, and to the 
imlividuals who fill them; and it 
should be remarked, that they are se¬ 
cure, exactly in proportion to the se¬ 
curity of the gains derived from ag¬ 
riculture. if the husbandman nei¬ 
ther manufactures furniture, nor pre¬ 
pares his luxuries, hb must raise 
grain for the support of his weaver, 
joiner, and j^tocer. They are fed by 
his labour only in proportion as he is 
clothed, lodged, and pleased by tlieirs. 
'flic wealth of the Nation results 
from tluir joint labours ; it consists 
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in the aggregate produce of their 
whole exertions; and the part which 
supplies comforts and luxuries, is as 
much opulence, and as much under 
human control, as the portion which 
furnishes articles of the first neces¬ 
sity. 

In like manner, if we find a com¬ 
munity employed exclusively or prin¬ 
cipally in arts and manufactures, and 
supplied from abroad with articles 
of prime necessity, worn ay remark 
that this is exactly the case of the 
division of employments; it is only 
applied to the great community of 
human society, instead of the con¬ 
tracted circle of one nation ; or it is 
applied to a collection of separate 
countries, instead of being confined 
to one. Wherever, we find an arti¬ 
zan working, we may be assured there 
must he a farmer ploughing and sow¬ 
ing, either in the same, or in some 
other country, it signifies not which. 
And if a whole people betake them¬ 
selves exclusively to manufactures, 
there must be some other people who 
confine their attention to husbandry. 
The artists and burghers of Holland 
must be fed by the peasantry of Po¬ 
land ; and if the latter cease to till 
the ground, the former will cease to 
circulate among them its manufac¬ 
tured produce. In like manner, if llm 
Dutch ceasf to employ themselves ill 
arts and traffic, the Poles must cease 
to cultivate so much of their soil, 
and must betake themselves to arts 
and commerce. To denominate the 
one nation dependent on the other, 
and to describe its wealth as compa¬ 
ratively insecure, is justified by uo 
principle of political reasoning what¬ 
ever. * 

.But there are c,v unities in trade. 
Vessels may be lost at sea ; fires may 
consume manufactories ami ware¬ 
houses ; and agriculture alone, ac¬ 
cording to one gentleman, furnishes a 
solid basis to national prosperity. 
Now, is not every thing human 
subject to accident? Is agriculture 
alone exempt from the general te¬ 
nure ? Is the labour of the farmer 
never the spoft of times and chances; 
of droughts, and floods, and mil¬ 
dews ; of sickness .'.in(frig cattle; of 
tern,pests and fires that destroy houses 
ami bams? These are his chances. 
'It is b yoi.d All calculation,‘indeed, 
fhaf they l hould, in the main, aili.fr 
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• the general prosperity, by ruining 
his harvests ; and it is also beyond 
all calculation, that shipwreck should 
destroy the national commerce and 
manufactures. A war may indeed 
injure trade, and an enemy may 
ravage a country; but the vessels 
captured may be laden with agricul¬ 
tural as well as with manufactured 
produce ; and the hostilities may thus 
affect the husbandman as well as 
the artizan and merchant. We are, 
“therefore, reduced to this dilemma— 
Either we must ot^.imze a state, so 
as to divide its capital avd labour in¬ 
to all the requisite branch., and 
make.it a complete whole within it¬ 
self, (which implies the existence of 
many occupations besides agricul¬ 
ture ;) or we must admit, that the 
farmer, as well as the artizan and 
trader, may be affected by the casual¬ 
ties of war, in the very moment in 
which manufactures and commerce 
qro suffering. Besides, if there be any 
truth in the foregoing statements, 
the hostile powers cannot injure each 
other’s commerce with impunity; for 
if the agriculture of the one was pre¬ 
viously calculated upon the suppo¬ 
sition that i/s market lay in the 
other, (which is necessarily a part of 
the question,) it is a poor advantage 
to ruin its own customer, and destroy 
the equivalent that must he paid for 
its goods. Indeed, we find that this 
view is so clear and direct, that it in¬ 
fluences the proceedings of all con¬ 
tending powers, and reduces to a very 
trifle the real effects of war upon 
trade." 

This extract points out, with great 
foitte, our security, and the necessary 
and reciprocal dependence of agricul¬ 
tural and commercial nations upon 
each other, and n-moves, to a great 

•distance, any fear which may arise 
to us from war, although we weie, 
at this instant, rec> iving all our corn 
from foreign markets. 

But before our liberties and inde¬ 
pendence could be affected, and be¬ 
fore the nations on which we de¬ 
pended could force us into submis¬ 
sion from want, we must he at war 
with all the world ; and our own co¬ 
lonies, too, must slnYptheir nowels of 
compassion against us. Canada, the 
East Indies, ftc., must all withhold 
their surplus com from us; and for 
no othu l.jvjii, luff lhr flic sha < 
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pleasure of starving us into a sub- 
■ jection to Russia or France :!! In 
short, the idea contains in it the en¬ 
tire abandonment of all European 
'politics, the balance of [tower, ar.well 
as of interest, and amounts, in our 
mind, to a complete absurdity; while, 
by opening our ports to a free trade in 
corn, we should, from the superiority 
of capital, machinery, and skill, an¬ 
nihilate the manufactories of those 
nations that bartered their corn with 
us. Finding that they could pur¬ 
chase their cloth, linen, cottons, and 
calicoes, &c. ttoo-thirds or a half' 
cheaper than they could make them, • 
they would be glad to give us Jtheir 
corn in return for them ; and finding 
that we could have their corn for the 
one-half of the price at which wo 
could raise it, we would be glad to 
give them our manufactures for it; 
and thus the advantage being equal 
and reciprocal, each nation would 
betake itself to those employment^ 
which suited it best, and which 
brought to it the greatest possible 
comfort, at the least possible expense. 

In pursuing this career, both na¬ 
tions would arrive at the highest 
degree of improvement.* The duties 
on their foreign commerce would en¬ 
rich tlieir treasuries; the low price 
of corn would enable the artizan 
to live better; and, by keeping wages 
steady and moderate, would enable 
the manufacturer to compete with 
the foreign merchant in his own 
market. Thus a stimulus would be 
given, to our manufacturers ; fresh 
life ami activity would be inspired 
Into all classes of the community; 
arts anel sciences would be still far¬ 
ther encouraged—personal merit re¬ 
warded—and intelligence and spirit 
spreading themse lves in every direc¬ 
tion, would ins] lire a taste for the 
comforts and conviuicncies of life ; 
and by giving a new and more ele¬ 
vated tone to society,* woijjd infuse: 
into all ranks a love of liberty and 
public spirit, without which the re: can 
he neither happiness nor security. 

Such, we think, would he the cer¬ 
tain effects of unsbaeklcel freedom in 
^evp'y branch of the' corn trade. We 
press the arguflTent no farther, and 
proceed to eonsidor an inducement 
used to prevail on the Meeting to go 
• into this scheme of a “ tutor m tin**. 
J'i'a'W viz. that by a “ Protecting 


Duty” there would be less J! net nation 
in the price of corn. 

The fallacy of this argument it is 
our duty to expose. Fluctuations in 
the price of corn are unavoidable. 
Bad seasons—scanty crops—keeping 
corn to the dearth—importation for¬ 
bidden—and importation allowed, 
produce, each in their turn, or in 
their combi) rtions, unsteady mar¬ 
kets. The only preservative against 
feeling these m the extreme is a free 
trade, which, by bringing competitors 
from all conn tats into the market, 
would not only secure abundant sup¬ 
plies, in ordinary, but would mo¬ 
derate the price even in dear years. 
If experience is to guide us in this 
question, such would he the result. 

The force of competition would 
sink the price of corn, and consumers 
purchasing from those who sold 
clieapc si, would compel all who 
stood out for high prices to come 
down to the level of the market. If 
the home fanner sell on equal terms 
with the importer, a preference, 
through friendship, or partiality, 
would probably be given him. If be 
sell lower, lie will command the mar¬ 
ket ; but if higher, lie will most cer¬ 
tainly be forsaken by all who make 
ready-money bargains. This com¬ 
petition, or rivalsliip, would lc?,>-, n, 
indeed, the protits of both ; but if 
would continue till their corn was 
brought to the Unrest rate at which 
they could afford to sell it, and thus 
the public would he benefited. 

In this competition-race, however, 
the British fanner would l>c soon 
forced to rein up. As he cannot raise 
corn a$ so cheap a rate as the foreign 
farmer, he will, as a competitor, be 
undersold and driven away. This 
would’take place though •all taxes 
on farming were instai.ih/ removed, 
mu! be was placed on the same foot¬ 
ing with the Polish Serfs ; because 
his manner of living, habits, cus¬ 
toms, and enjoyments, are altogether 
different from those of uncivilized 
life. The difference of rent and ca¬ 
pital—of servants' wages and main¬ 
tenance—independently of the ful¬ 
ness with which British fanners feed 
their horses ,a1id cattle, and tlu: in¬ 
feriority of the soil to that of Poland 
and France, would prevent the Jhi- 
tish faniier from competing with the 
coni-:'lowers of the Continent. The,* 
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will, no doubt, compete with one ano¬ 
ther, though, at the same time, it 
will be their endeavour to keep the 
prices as high as possible, that their 
profits may bo largo. Should, how¬ 
ever, the British farmer attempt a 
serious competition—in that case, all 
the importers would unite against 
him, and force him to sell his corn 
for a price at which he could not af¬ 
ford to pay even a rent. This would 
produce great fluctuations; for the 
home grower must either sell at 20s. 
or 30s. his quarter of .wheat, crcfusice 
of the taxes, or be forced to retire 
from a competition which would 
eventually ruin him. Though his 
corn were raised without a shilling 
of burden from taxation, tins would 
happen. Ilis protecting duty, in such 
a case, would avail him nothing ; and 
too late, he would find, that all he 
had reaped from it, as from the pre¬ 
sent (lorn Bill, was misery. 

'I'his is not theory—it is experi¬ 
ence. Already we have had trial of 
what a Protecting Duty can do. 
In the year !<91, a law v.as made, 
fixing the duty at (id. tvlun wheat 
was o is. a quarter : at 2s. (id. when 
under > Is. and above «0s.: And at 
iUs. and under, 'H s. 3d. of duty were 
to be paid by the importer. 

'1 his duty amounted to a direet 
prohibition. The consequence was, 
importation ceased—grain became 
scarce—bad years followed—fluctna- 
tions became excessive—prices rose 
from .ids. to 77s.—a famine was 
dreaded. The ports were opened, 
and, instead of a duty, a high bounty 
was given to the importer, and more 
than a jiim.jon a\ u a nay was 
(he price paid for the protecting du¬ 
ly of 1791! 

If simitar causes produce similar 
effects, no better results can come 
from this protecting duty now so 
eagerly desired. Just as certainly as 
it passes, will it give the importer 
a direct wfuhj: And should hia 
brother importers chnse to combine 
witli him, they may, for certain given 
periods in thij year, raise the price of 
com as higli as they please ; nay, 
what is more, they may reduce us 
to a de/cadence upon ‘tin m for our 
chit f supplies, and thus bring upon 
us all the dangers (did such ^dangers 
esisl) of opening our porta to a Jrec 
iu coin. 


These dangers, as we have already 
shewn, are imaginary. The real 
terror of the agriculturists is cheap 
corn, and this is evinced by their 
anxious desire to have dear markets, 
as the latter seem to be the .only 
means, in their apprehension, of re¬ 
lieving them from their present em¬ 
barrassments. To obtain their end, 
we wonder that it did not occur to 
them to pray for “ seven years oj 
famine or, to do like the Dutch, 
in good “ olden ” times, when spi- 
ceries were plenty —“ burn the one 
half of the crop, that they might sell 
the other half at their /.’gli old 
pricesor, to render their profits 
still more speedily sure, and prevent 
us from buying, where we can al¬ 
ways buy cheapest, we wonder why 
they have not applied for an Act of 
Parliament, to run in the words of a 
great Karl: “ Whereas wlieatcn 
bread is cheap on the Continent, be 
it therefore enacted, that it shall 
henceforth and for ever be dear in 
England !” 

That the distresses of the landlords 
are real, we cannot believe. High¬ 
ly as we respect and honour their 
words, we think appearances are com¬ 
pletely against them. Merrier meet¬ 
ings we have seldom heard of, than of 
some of those which have just taken 
place in England. 'The finest viands, 
and wines of the richest flavour, were 
i n profuse abundance. Of speechify¬ 
ing there was no lack, complaining of 
an overwhelming taxation—which 
we, too, wish at the devil—and of 
reform, which we wish some of them 
to begin with themselves first, and- 
tiifn proceed to the State:—And then 
(heir bumpering away, with “ three- 
times-three"—their toasting and be¬ 
spattering .each other with panegyric, 
even to nauseating- loathsomeness — 
and, lastly, sitting down and enjoy¬ 
ing the plaudits of the company, like 
the joUiest mortals that ever filled 
their glasses!—and, after all this , 
crying about their distresses!!! 

From these facts, and from the fact, 
also, that not a few of the landlords 
and farmers keep fine houses,- and 
fine horses, and often give film feasts, 
and routs, and costlyxl’nnets, wo are 
led to think tliat the cry of distress 
is not sincere, at least to the extent 
tliat they would have us believe. Wo „ 
wish that all his Majesty's subjects 
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were as well off as the Honourable 
Member, Mr Speirs, and Mr Max¬ 
well, ami their English coadjutors 
the Earl of Albemarle, Lord John 
,. Russell, Mr Coke, &c. &c. &c. If 
thejj were, we should not much com¬ 
passionate their present distresses. 

But why should we pity landlords, 
when they have so much reason to 
rejoice? By the high metallic cur¬ 
rency in which their rents are now 
paid, they'are adding to the incomes 
of their farms let in 181 4 and 1815, 
about 25 per cent .; and therefore, 
instead of being in distress, every 
land-owner, who gives no reduction 
of rent, is just pocketing 25 per, cent, 
more than when paid in the depre¬ 
ciated paper currency of 1815, when 
his lands were let. An example will 
best explain our meaning. 

Suppose the landlord let his land 
in 1814 and 1815 at a rent paid, and 
to be paid in money, equal to £.400, 
and which rent, at the time of the 
lease, wa* reckoned by himself and 
his tenant a fair rent, at the value of 
the paper currency then in common 
use. But that paper currency "was 
25 per cent, below the present me¬ 
tallic one—consequently the £.400 
paid now in cash, is equal to £.500 
of the depreciated currency in which 
the farm was originally taken. If 
this, then, be the case, as it is—is it 
not clear as sunshine, that the land¬ 
lord is putting into his pocket a sum 
now equal to £.500 then ¥ for the 
C. 100 rent, at 25 per cent, increase, 
just goes as far now in the purchase 
of farm produce, as £.500 would 
have done in 1815. The conclusion 
from all this is, that, by the rise *in 
the value of the currency, the land¬ 
lord is enriched to the amount of 
£.100 more than lie was by his ori¬ 
ginal lease entitled to, and to the 
same extent the tenant is impove¬ 
rished. 

No wonder, then, that the sober 
and industrious farmer who receives 
no reduction of rent equivalent to the 
fall of produce, and the rise in the 
currency, is in real distress. It is 
impossible' for him to be otherwise, 
or ^ continue to pay in this propor- 
tionT, Snbuld-iris landlord demand 
the uttermost'farthing, he must be 
eventually ruined. Every year, on 
.a £.400 cash rent, lie is losing £.100 * 
Had the farmer taken bis lands b> 


the actual prices of grain, and con¬ 
sented to pay his rent with 400 bolls 
of oats, according to the selling pri¬ 
ces of the market, his rent in 1815, 
and in 1821, would have stood thus: 
The selling-price of 400 bolls of oats, 
at 246. a boll, was, in la!5, equal to 
£.430. In 1821, oats gave 18s. a boll: 
but 400 bolls at 16s., are only equal 
to £.320. .Vs £.430 then would, by 
the market prices, have been his 
rent in 1815,. so £.320 would be his 
rent in 1821 ; making a difference 
of £.110 to tly> landlord, in 1821, 
from what he would’have received 
in 1815. 

But this difference, though he feels 
not, by receiving a cash payment, 
his tenant feels, and finds to his sad 
experience, that tjic value of his farm 
is depreciated in 1821, to the round 
sum of £.110 sterling. This, we re¬ 
peat, is ruinous to the farmer. 

But instead of either of these ways, 
suppose his farm leased on the terms 
of paying his rent according to the 
Jiar prices of the coutitr What 
then were these? In 1816 the fiar 
prices of the best oats in Haddington 
market were 1.8s. id. a boll, and in 
1820, were 18s. a boll, lou boils at 
18s. 4d. a boll, are equal to £.366 
13s. id.—and, at IBs. are equal to 
£.360 : the difference of rent, there¬ 
fore, in 1815, is £.6 13s. Jd. Add io 
this, the increased value of the cur¬ 
rency, viz. 25 per cent, on the £.360, 
and you have £.456 13s. 4d., or £.90 
higher rent than in 1815 ; which 
£.90, while it is a sheer loss to the 
farmer, is a positive gain to the land¬ 
lord, and to which, according to (In¬ 
spirit of his leaye, he is not entitled. 

To *thc English fanner a similar 
difference takes place. In 1815, the 
average price of oats throughout 
England was 21s.—in 1821, the aver¬ 
age was 19s. Now, 400 bolls at 2 Is., 
make £.480—and the same bolls, at 
19s., make £.380—difference £.100, 
which the farmer now loses, on the 
supposition that his rent, in 1815, 
was £.480 in money, which £.180 
lie is paying at present. But add to 
this £.480 the difference of 25 per 
cent., and the real value now paid 
him in cash his tenant, is equal to 
£.600 : that is to say, the landlord is 
gaining, by the rise in the metallic 
currency, just £.120 ritore than his 
rent in 1815 actually ami U uly brought 
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him! The difference in wheat is still 
greater. 

Had the farm been leased accord¬ 
ing to the flar prices, this accumula¬ 
ted evil would not have come upon 
the farmer; and, instead of paying 
£.480, he would only have been pay¬ 
ing £.380. 

It is quite true, he would not have 
had the benefit of great prices du¬ 
ring the years 1817,1818, and 1819 ; 
but he would, by the liars, have al¬ 
ways kept his relative proportions, 
qnd if he did npt gain much, by the 
fluctuations of the markets, he lost 
as little. 

Connected with this evil was the 
great one of speculation, or overtra¬ 
ding in farms. Notwithstanding the 
state of the market^, no sooner was a 
farm to be let, than offers poured in 
upon the landlord, from all quarters, 
every one overbidding another. And 
the question did not seem to be with 
the landlord—Who was the late te¬ 
nant ? How long had lie and his fore¬ 
fathers rented the farm? How hail 
they behaved ? V/hat capital hail 
they invested in it ? Ilow had they 
improved it ? Were they industrious 
—punctual in paving their rents— 
attached to their house—supporters, 
in ancient times, of its glory, and 
defenders of its rights? Had they 
grown up vn the farm, and been al¬ 
ways “ about our hands?" Nothing 
of all this did the landlord put to 
himself. High rents, and the highest 
offerer, with good capital, were pre¬ 
ferred to the tenant who had grown 
grey upon his estate ; and a stranger 
was put in possession of a farm, 
which had been rented by the out¬ 
going tenant and his forefathers for 
many generation: 

And whac was often the Result ? 
The farm that was lately in good* 
heart, and excellent condition, be¬ 
came suddenly deteriorated. A few 
scouring crops rendered it unproduc¬ 
tive; and when no more could be made 
out of it, the new tenant cither be¬ 
came a bankrupt, or left the country. 
The landlord, no doubt, was filled 
with rage an# disappointment; but it 
was too late; his land was run out— 
reduced to a “ caput Ihqrtuum he 
had subsequently to let it for half 
the rent; and thus, what betwixt 
the rents hc*had lost, and 'the rent 
he had to let it at, lie found that it 


would have been more profitable for 
him to have taken the offer of the 
old tenant, who had bidden him the 
highest farthing of rent, rather than 
leave the spot of his birth—so dear 
to all his recollections. t 

How very different is the conduct 
of Earl Fitzwilliam! His example, in 
these times, is refreshing. Attached 
to his fanners, they are attached to 
him—he wishes “ to live and let live.” 
After, lately, lowering their rents, he 
forcibly recommended to them, that 
the labourers th. y employed should 
have fair and sufficient wages, to en¬ 
able them to live, and hvc well. 
“ Tl\c interest of landlords and te¬ 
nants he considered mutual; and a- 
warc that they had embarked capi¬ 
tals upon their farms, for which, and 
for their labour, it was just and fair 
that they should he renumerated, he, 
therefore, lowered their rents from 
to to 35 per cent.” 

This noble example of Earl Fitz- 
william, we are entitled to urge on 
the freeholders of Renfrewshire. The 
Honourable the Lord Provost of 
Paisley said, “ it would be generous 
in the fund-holders to come forward 
with a reduction of £.1 per cent, on 
the dividends, which would he equi¬ 
valent to sweeping off a fifth-jmrt of 
the national debt.” On the same 
principle we say, it would not only 
be generous, but just, in landlords to 
sweep off, at least, 25 per cent, from 
all rents of farms begun to be leased 
in 1814 and 1815. 

We must hcie observe, however, 
that the cases of the farmer and 
fund-holder are very different in- 
d«ted. We plead the necessity of re¬ 
ducing the farmer's rent, from jus¬ 
tice, and from his inability to pay it: 
but can this be pleaded in the c.-isc of 
the fund-holder ? The fanner is the 
same individual who first leased the 
farm. The intentions of his land¬ 
lord and himself wero fully express¬ 
ed and understood at the same lime. 
But the fund-holders are not the 
same race of men now, that they 
were in 1815. Since then, the funds 
have often changed hands, and every 
day sees them in perpetual fluctua¬ 
tion. Grant that thc-mon*/ borrow¬ 
ed from 1812 to 1815, inclusive, was 
in the depreciated currency of the 
time, ’ and varying from 20 to 25 
per cent, below par; and that, for 
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all the sums then lent to Govcm- 
.raent, the stock-holder is receiving 
the full interest, in the increased 
value of the present metallic curren- 

» cy ; still we maintain, that, to reduce 
it generally, and make all fund-hold¬ 
ers feel it, would, in the Government, 
be an act of flagrant injustice. Half 
of the public debt was contracted be¬ 
fore bank-notes were depreciated, and 
when they were on par with gold ; 
and the other half was contracted af¬ 
ter they had sunk in their value, as 
is seen by the subjoined table *. 

If, therefore, 25 per cent., or one- 

• fifth, were taken from all the holders 
of stock, the consequences would.be, 
that whilst one-half of the public 
creditors would be receiving too 
little, the other would he receiving 
too much. But supposing such a 
thing attempted, how is it to be fair¬ 
ly done ? Both debts arc now so 
mingled and confounded together, by 
a long scries of transfers, that it is 
impossible to separate the stock in- 

• vested before 1812, from the stock 
invested after 1815; and if this se¬ 
paration cannot be effected, wodld 
not, or might not, the innocent be 
made to suffer ? and if sm would not 
a sweeping clause for reducing one- 
fifth of the interest be nothing more 
nor less than sweeping injustice ? 

We plead the justice and necessi¬ 
ty of a reduction to the farmer, on 
two grounds; first. Because it was 
the intention of the landlord to ob¬ 
tain only a fair price for his land ; and 
secondly. From the fanner’s inability 
to pay the present rent. But no such 
inability can be pleaded for the na¬ 
tion. Is the country not able to pay 


the interest of its debts ? Are the 
multitude of Public Dinners—Din¬ 
ners of Pittites and Foxites:—arc 
Burns' Clubs—Highland Societies— 
County Meetings—Accession Dinners 
—Routes — Dances—Balls—Thea¬ 
tres—Concerts—Operas, &c., where 
hundreds meet to enjoy “ viands and 
wines of the richest flavour;” are 
these evidences of our poverty, and 
inability to pay the interest of our 
debts? Are there no pensions of 
titled dukes ? Are there no Bucking¬ 
hams, Seymours; Richmonds, Graf- 
tons, or Melvilles, to disgorge the 
public money, and to be left to be 
maintained from their own prince¬ 
ly domains ? Arc there no officers, 
commissioners, &c. with extravagant 
salaries ? Are there no army esti¬ 
mates to curtail ?—no abuses, in the 
various departments of the state, 
to be corrected and reformed, and 
by which millions might be saved ? 
In one word, are the nobility and 
gentry of our land, to save whose 
estates the war was gone into and 
persevered in, and for the carrying 
on of which all this immense load 
of debt under which we groan was 
contracted—are they now so poor and 
so mean-spirited—so lost to digni¬ 
ty and honour, as to be willing that 
others, by a Com Bill, or a Protect¬ 
ing Duty, should pay theis taxes for 
them ? Are they humbled so low, 
as to he willing to accept of the ge¬ 
nerosity of 1 per cent, from the fund- 
holder ?—and condescending enough 
to take from the poor man, who earns 
his bread by the sweet of his brow, 
sixpence for every quartern loaf that 
he eats ? 


In 1801, Bank-notes were at a par with gold. 

In 1802,...at a discount of from *8£ to 7$ per cent. * 

From 1803 to 1809, ’inclusive, £.2»13»2- 

In 1810, discount rose from £.?<>13u2 to £.13»9i>6 — — 

In 1811, discount on Bank-notes upwards of..10 — — * 


In 1812, average discount on Bank-notes....20| — — 

In 1813,.*...23- 

In 1814,.25- 


In 1815,. 

In 1816, January,. 
In 1817,1 n . . 

& 1818, | 0ctobcr ’ 


about.26 — — 

reduced to 5 — — 

.£.1 < 8hT — — , 

.£.2ul3ii2 —— —— 


In 1819, | Early in the year, depreciated to.6 — — 

s iB2U i For these three years, Bank-notes neari/ on par with gold. 

18?I,J 


N.B. This table furnishes a measure of reduction, by the landlord, on alt his rents, 
according to tho time, or year, when his leases were granted. * 

* voi.. x. U 
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11 is really pitiful, to see the t; « k a t, 
ami the rich, unci the noju.e of our 
land, recommending a reduction of 
interest on the whole debt of the 
nation; ami yet many of them re¬ 
fusing to give a reduction of their 
rents to their tenants. But grant¬ 
ing that Parliament were to listen 
to them, and to follow their advice ; 
what would be the consequence ? 
Would it not be proclaiming a na¬ 
tional bankruptcy ? And is such a 
measure to be resorted to but in a 
case of extrgnlic necessity ? Is a 
country, the* greatness of which is 
founded on commerce, and commerce 
on the punctuality of its payments, 
and the honour and good faith of its 
dealings—to proclaim itself insolv¬ 
ent? Were they to have their desire, 
it would bring along with it infinitely 
worse evils than the return to cash 
payments, which so lately formed a 
part of all of their petitions to Parlia¬ 
ment, and to the want of which, they 
affirmed, were to be ascribed all our 
grievances. Well! their prayers have 
been heard; cash payments have 
returned ; and now the same party 
affirm, that cash payments are tho 
cause of all the farmers’ distresses! 
Be it so—what then would be their 
cry when bankruptcy came—when 
national dishonour was proclaimed— 
when extensive ruin raged around— 
when public credit was lost—when 
the peace of society was endangered— 
and when nothing but distrust and 
dismay were seen in every counten¬ 
ance, and felt in every heart? 

Yet all these evils a bankruptcy 
implies; and, therefore, to those who 
are capable of reflection, every thing 
seems necessary to* be tried, rather 
than have recoupe to an experiment 
so pregnant with danger and revo¬ 
lution. Upright, and honest men, 
when misfortunes befal them, and 
they are involved in pecuniary em¬ 
barrassments, curtail their expendi¬ 
ture, and suit their living to their 
circumstances. And shall a grfcat and 
mighty nation be less honourable 
in its conduct than private indivi¬ 
duals ? Shall the great and the migh¬ 
ty crouch and humble themselves to 
ask a boon from die .few, and the 
fund-holder, and codnt it generous 
in them to give up 1 per cent, of 
their interest* Shall they a lory to 
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ask a Protecting Duty upon corn, that 
so every artizan may contribute his 
sixpence on the quartern loaf, and 
eigntpence on the peck of his meal, 
to deliver the farmer from his dis¬ 
tresses, and to enable the lords of the 
earth to live in luxury and splen¬ 
dour? Wo could not have believed 
it, far less have conceived, that any 
body of men could have had the 
hardihood to propose a tax upon fo¬ 
reign corn, because taxes bad been 
laid upon brandy, lace, silks, cam¬ 
brics, linen, broad-cloth, &c. &c. 

Taxes on all foreign commodities 
we reprobate, and few wise mer¬ 
chants praise them; and w ' bring 
the "case home to tho Honourable 
Member who pleads so hard for the 
Protecting Duty on corn, and says : 
“ Surely it is very hard to make a 
farmer buy every thing, even a salt- 
herring, and a handkerchief, dear , 
and to accuse him of folly and sel¬ 
fishness for wishing to sell his little 
all at a remunerating price.” Now, 
we ask seriously, would the Honour¬ 
able Member purchase his “salt-bor¬ 
ings” at a guinea the barrel, if lit 
could have them for ten shillings ? 
Would he rather pay seven and six¬ 
pence for lift handkerchief, than have 
it at three shillings? Or, would his 
flaming patriotism, and desire to 
“ give back some of those comforts 
to our operatives and mechanics, to 
which he feared the majority of 
them have long been strangers, lead 
him to purchase wine at 75s. or 
80s. a dozen, when he could have 
it, by a free trade, equally good in 
quality for 30s.? Would he, in shojrt, 
father give 32s. a-yard for his su- 
erfine broad-cloth, manufactured at 
ome, than take the beBt French 
doth for 15s. ? We arc sure he 
would net: And if so, were he a poor 
man, or a manufacturer, we put it 
to h : m fairly, if lie would give John 
Bull 74s. a % quarter for his wheat, 
when he could have it from the 
Frank or the Serf for 32s. If his. 
patriotism answer, “ For my coun¬ 
try’s good, I would rather buy it 
from John Bull,” we shall have a 
higher opinion of it, (and'that is 
high enough already,) tyesrwe -have 
ever entertained fie&fe. 

The truth is, if we 'understand the 
Honourable Member, there is nothing 
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• to fear from a competition even with 
thefertile soils of Sclavonia. The pea¬ 
santry there “ want art, skill, good 
^•implements, good roads, and man¬ 
ure." Why then be afraid of them ? 
Why seek a Protecting Duty, to de¬ 
fend himself and his brother agri¬ 
culturists against them ? But we ask 
him. Of what use is manure, where 
the soil is so rich as not to need it ? 
Where is the necessity of good imple¬ 
ments, and skill, and art, when the 
ground has only to be scratched to 
receive the seed, and a little labour 
expended to cover it, and the soil and 
the climate do the rest ? What use 
was there for good implement# and 
manure in Egypt, where, when the 
Nile retired, the husbandman had 
only to sow, and tread the seed into 
the mud—and the operation was fi¬ 
nished? 

If our “ art, skill, pood imple¬ 
ments, good roads, &c., be so supe¬ 
rior to those on the Continent, the 
inference is conclusive. The farmer 
here will raise more abundant and 
remunerating crops, to pay him for 
his extra expenses, taxes, ivc.; and 
as he will save from 15 to 20 per 
cent, on the mere article of carriage, 
he will, at all times, be able to un¬ 
dersell the foreign grower in his own 
market. The greater the superiority 
of the British farmer, the more is he 
enabled, by this superiority, to equal 
the fertile soils of Poland or France, 
and to command the home trade in 
corn. Are we able, for instance, to 
drive the foreign manufacturer from 
'the fairs of his own country, where 
labour is so cheap, and the prices of 
grain so low? And how is this? Is' 
it not by the superiority of our ma¬ 
chinery, capital, and skill ? In conse¬ 
quence of these, though our wagetj 
were even much higher titan they are, 
we could Undersell them with a pro¬ 
fit. The argument,^tlierefore, from 
our farming superiority, outs against 
the agriculturists, and points out the 
instability of the grounds on which 
they stand, when demanding a Pro¬ 
tecting Duty to save them. 

But why ask this Protecting Duty 
ittHTtr Hitbe to keep the foreigner 
out of maTVfcC can any duty be more 
prohibitory than a complete exclu¬ 
sion? This exclusion has been enjoyed 
for nearly three years. Wc arc told 


By those who have better opportuni¬ 
ties of knowing, that during that time 
there has been little or no importa¬ 
tion. Why then cry for a Protecting 
Duty, to deliver them from the im¬ 
portation of foreign grain ? Grant¬ 
ing that, in the years 1818 and 1810, 
thirty millions of bushels of foreign 
corn were imported into this coun¬ 
try, what is this among thirty-two 
hundred millions of bushels which 
are used, and* on which the consu¬ 
mers pay a tax to the farmer of not 
less than 25 millions ujinually ? 

If this be not profit enough, wrung, 
too, from the hard hands of our ope¬ 
ratives, we know not what profit 
means, or what more they would 
have. 

But wc are told, that, as “ con¬ 
sumers," we have “ a bias" in ar¬ 
guing this question of a free trade in 
corn, and, consequently, that our 
“judgment" is blinded. But have 
land-owners no “bias?” Is their 
judgment not warped by their in¬ 
terest ? And are their wishes less 
ardent to obtain this duty, than those 
of the community to quash it ? If so, 
may not they also he biassed by sel¬ 
fishness, and blind enough to see on¬ 
ly one side of the question ? 

Neutrality in this ease is impossi¬ 
ble. am cat, and all are, therefore, 
deeply concerned; aiuk when we 
consider the multitude of country 
members, and large landed proprie¬ 
tors, who make up the House of 
Commons, and who go about speechi¬ 
fying every where, and crying “ Pe¬ 
tition for a Protecting Duty —and 
when we reflect, also, that the House 
of Lqrds contains chiefly the “ nobi- 
lesfralrea et dominos ierrarum ,” wc 
can scarcely entertain a doubt as 
to which way this important ques¬ 
tion will be decided. 

u Justice herself may poise the scale. 

But dear self-interest will prevail.” 

The representatives of the mercan¬ 
tile and manufacturing interests, in 
the House of Commons, arc as a drop 
in the bucket. Every landed mem¬ 
ber is the representative of the far¬ 
mers. Yet we are told, “ the farmer 
never is ire parliament, and the mer¬ 
chant and manufacturer always are.” 
Whatj in the name of wonder, are Mr 
Coke, Mr Curwen, Sind a hundred 
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more? Arc they not farmers? It iS 
worse than folly to attempt to “ gull” 
even “ the committee” of weavers, 
with svtch stuff. Every landholder 
in parliament is a representative of 
“ tnc farmer,” and as deeply inter¬ 
ested, too, in his prosperity, as it is 
ossihlc for a man to be, who derives 
is subsistence through the labour, 
and capital, and profits of another. 
Yes, there is in every one of them 
a tongue to stir the hearts of Mini¬ 
sters to grant them their requests. 
How plaintive the cry—“ The farmer 
cannot pay his rentand if he cannot 
pay rents, “ we cannot pay taxes!” 
“If you refuse ns, wc will refuse you, 
good Ministers, our vote.” “ If you 
will not support us, we cannot sup¬ 
port you.” But give us a “ Protect¬ 
ing Duty,” and we will stand by 
you, and fill the treasury with the 
earnings of manufacturers, mer¬ 
chants, fund-holders, and mecha¬ 
nics.” “ What wine,” said a gentle¬ 
man to a person of parsimonious 
habits, “ what wine do you like 
best?” “ That which I don’t pay 
for,” was tlxc reply. In like man¬ 
ner, “ What tax, good gentlemen, 
my worthy friends, do you like 
best ?” says the Minister.. “ That,” 
says the lord, “ which comes out of 
the pockets of manufacturers and 
fund-holders." 

But, to carry this Protecting Duty, 
they fly to every prejudice, and ad¬ 
dress themselves to every feeling by 
which the human heart can be influ¬ 
enced. Among these, they touch 
the pride and vanity of the yeoman¬ 
ry, praise than for a “ brave” and 
“ hardy” race, whoso < courage can 
only be relied on in the hour of dan¬ 
ger, and call them “ the hardest wor¬ 
kers—the'most civilized—and the 
most ingenious people of Europe.” 

Wc have no wish to contradict 
this culogium, or to undervalue our 
“ brave peasantry.” We know they 
are superior to uncivilized Serfs; but 
we have strong doubts if they arc 
equal, in ingenuity and mental cour¬ 
age, to the operatives of Great Bri¬ 
tain ; while are perfectly convin¬ 
ced, that they arc infinitely inferior 
to those persons to who^b.committee 
the Honourable Member has address¬ 
ed >his letter. The yeomanry are, 
nj^lfloubt, “ holdbut are they 


equal, in point of information, to the 
weavers of Paisley ? ■ As a body of 
operatives, we place them at the very 
head of their class; and we flatter 
them not, when we say, that, ( for 
sound views, correct dunking,"and 
general good morals, as well as for 
ingenuity in the different branches 
of their profession, they arc not sur¬ 
passed, if at all equalled, by anyclass 
of mechanics in the kingdom. 

But it is the “ mania’ of the day, 
among a certain class, to think that 
worth, and vsilour, and freedom, re¬ 
side only in the cultivator *»f the soil. 
Hence the titles of “hardy,” * brave,” 
“ high-spirited,” Sic. arc bestowed 
on them, whilst every opprobrious 
epithet is flung at artizans. They 
are called “ weak," “ pusillanimous/’ 
“ vicious,” “ dissipated,” “ turbu¬ 
lent” and “ seditious whilst the 
cultivators of the soil, on the other 
hand, are held up as the natural 
supporters of die monarchy—as'its 
hereditary guardians — as the prop 
and stay of all the real interests and 
permanent prosperity of the coun¬ 
try. 

Whatever may have been the vir¬ 
tues and intelligence of the peasan¬ 
try in “olden” times, “ when Came¬ 
ron thundered, and when Ucnwick 
poured”—and however true it once 
was, that our peasantry were their 
country’s pride—the case now appears 
to us very different, notwithstand¬ 
ing the high authorities which have 
pronounced their panegyric. Is truth 
a virtue ? Artizans are more candid, 
because more enlightened. Is ino- 1 
lie^. to be parted with, to aid die 
needy and distressed ? Artizans are 
more liberal. Arc dexterity and skill 
required? These artizans can best 
^display. Is liberty to lie cherish¬ 
ed—the flame of freedom fanned— 
and thought, like electricity, made 
to dart from man to man ? Artizans 
can best do it, and, by carrying their 
principles and opinions, like the Fiery 
Cross, from .me mountain-top to ano¬ 
ther, they illuminate the whole mass 
of mind in a moment, and stir it up 
into action. 

And as to courage, if plarfi auii- 
palpable facts be to guiTRPns—in this, 
too, even in the field,they have shown 
themselves equal, if not superior, to 
those who weri levied from agricul- 
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• tural occupations. From their know¬ 
ledge of mechanical combinations 
and movements, and from habits of 
•• thought and action, they are better 
fitted to learn the manual exercise, 
and to go through the evolutions of 
actual warfare, than those who have 
only followed the plough, or been 
engaged in the cliacc, or fed their fa¬ 
thers' flocks. The weak and sickly 
constitution of the artizan, impaired 
by sedentary labour, is, by exercise 
in the open air, by inarching and 
counter-marching, speedily restored, 
and he is thereby enabled, in a very 
short time, to endure as much fatigue 
as the hardiest ploughman, who has 
from infancy been exposed to the 
rain and the cold. The great bulk 
of the army has for a long period 
been composed of mechanics. The 
91st regiment, which behaved so gal¬ 
lantly at wATvar.oo, and in many 
a wgll-fought field, was, we believe, 
almost wholly raised from the opera- 
lives in and about Glasgow. 

These facts are well ascertained 
and acknowledged by the best of ge¬ 
nerals. Where, then, is the danger of 
losing our national independence, 
though every hind and yeoman in the 
country were turned into artizans, 
and the whole population of Britain 
had become the manufacturers for 


must at times answer certain per¬ 
sons, to prevent mischief. 

“ All that the state has to do,” 
says the Member for Renfrewshire, 
“ is to see that it is the badness of 
soil and climate which makes farm¬ 
ing fruitless, and not artificial causes, 
such as Tithes, Poor-Laws, lloads. 
Bridges, Churches, Jails, and other 
burdens, principally charged upon 
landed property.” If this opinion 
were just, and had the Honourable 
Member sincerely believed it,it ought 
to have abashed him to silence, if a 
“ state has only to do with the bad¬ 
ness of the soil and climate, (tilings 
they cannot alter, we presume,) and 
not with artificial causes,” what, we 
ask, is a “ Protecting Duty ?" Is it 
not an artificial cause?—And if it 
be, as assuredly it is—then, on liis 
own showing, “ the state" has no¬ 
thing to do at all with passing a Pro¬ 
tecting Duty on corn. 

We should hope that this part of 
the Honourable Member's speech 
has been incorrectly reported. Were 
it accurate, it would give us no fa¬ 
vourable idea of his acumen. Wo 
are truly sorry, to find him joining 
in the immense of the day, and de¬ 
claiming against tilings which in no 
shape enter into the question of the 
farmer's distresses. . 


the world ? 

There are many other topics in the 
Honourable Member’s Letter, lately 
published, which, though brought 
forward in hold interrogatories, do 
npt require any answer. For a refu¬ 
tation of all his general positions, wc 
refer the reader to the Letter frtfln 
Liverpool, in the Glasgow Herald of 
the 4th, the Essay in the Scotsman 
Newspaper of the 2d current, and to 
a paper on the Currency in the 70tli 
Number of the Edinburgh Review. 

We turn our attention to the to¬ 
pics of main important*', which, with 
iiis brother reformers in England and 
Ireland, he considers as great grie¬ 
vances aiul burdens on freeholders. 
These arc, Mortgages, Tithes, Poor- 
Rates, Rodds, &c. Ike. As these form 
tile principal topics of the day, aiul 
"kie artfuUjynjnglod and served up 
among the fishes of retrenchment 
reform, &c. we shall give them a mo- 
.mentary attention, which, indeed, is 
more man tli<>v deceit e, Bui v,. 


In the name of common sense, 
what have Mortgages to do with the 
farmers’ distresses ? Wo ask them, if 
the whole Tithes and Poor-Rates 
were this moment annihilated, would 
it be one penny in favour of the far¬ 
mer or the consumer ? Suppose 
Tithes. Poor-Twites, &e. swept oft— 
would not the landlord let his farms 
just so much higher to tile tenant? 
What does the landlord say at this 
•moment? is it not, 1 will let you 
my land, say, for £.300 a-ycar, if 
you will pay all the public uru- 
nii.NS on it, which amount to £.20. 
But if you rather chusc to take it 
without the public burdens, then I 
will give it you for £.320. Is not 
die thing as broad as it is long? 
And if so, how would flic farmer or 
the consumer be benefited by the 
alwlition of yithes anil Poor-Rates ? 

But that our ideas may be dis¬ 
tinctly seen on this point, and the 
injustice'of all popular attempts to 
bring into danger iJr piotkion fin 
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the Church and the Poor, let us 
shortly consider the nature of these 
Mortgages, Tithes, and Poor-Pates. 

Mortgages are lands pledged for 
the payment of a certain sum of mo¬ 
ney, bearing a fixed interest. These 
mortgages are granted for various 
reasons, such as paying off debt and 
providing for younger children, &c. 
&c. &o. Suppose, then, that a pro¬ 
prietor of an estate, tfortli £.40,000 
j»er annum, pledges it in mortgage 
to the extent,uf£.12,000 a-year. To 
this extent his estate is incumbered. 
But £.28,000 a-year arc left him as 
liis nett rental. To this his heir 
succeeds, as truly belonging to him. 
The £.12,000, though once his ances¬ 
tor’s, are not liis. . He has no right 
or claim on them whatever. True, 
this sum lies on his land, and is paid 
out of the funds of it ; but, farther 
than its passing through his hands, 
he has nothing to do with it. He 
cannot, in justice, retain a single 
shilling of it. It is, no doubt, un¬ 
pleasant to collect such a sum, and to 
hand it away. That it would be 
more pleasant to retain it, wc ques¬ 
tion not. But neither of these feel¬ 
ings ought to operate. The £.12,000 
are not—never wore liis; and, there¬ 
fore, to keep them, or even to wish 
to keep them, is moral turpitude; 
the offspring of a dishonest and co¬ 
vetous disposition. 

In this state of things, then, what 
right has lie to complain of this 
mortgager in what shape is it a 
burden on Kin? It is a burden 
only upon land, to which he suc¬ 
ceeded as heir: but, he did not suc¬ 
ceed to this £.12,000 in any other 
way than as a d< ht on his land ? If 
he did not like to take the estate with 
this debt upon it, lie could have let* 
it alone, and plenty of heirs would 
have been found to pay it out of a 
rental of £.10,<)<><> n-ycar. 

But if, instead of the estate being 
mortgaged by liis uncestors, it lias 
been mortgaged by himself —with 
what shadow of justice can h*e ascribe 
his difficcdtils to Com haws, or to the 
depressed state of the value of land¬ 
ed property ? If he libs any body to 
hlamc for his distresses, it must he 
himself, f or his own want of eco¬ 
nomy : .'iid* if lie feel tin! interest 
jirirriUfi h,nd upon him, in the name 
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of honesty, let him cut down his 
timber, or sell his outfields, or re¬ 
duce hiB establishment, and live on 
bread and water; rather than that 
the country, by a tax upon torn, 
should make up the lack of an in* 
come to which he and his family 
had been accustomed. Let him live 
frugally, and adhere resolutely to a 
rigid system of economy; but let 
him not relieve himself from the ob¬ 
ligation of paying his own debts, by 
seeking to bunion the community 
that he may continue solvent. 

When, therefore, the ;.Uure of 
Mortgages is considered, can there 
be any thing more absurd and non¬ 
sensical, not to say unjust, than to 
cry out against Mortgages, as if agri¬ 
cultural distress was the cause of 
them ? 

Their next philippic is against 
Tithes. Now, we ask the noble¬ 
men of Great Britain, by wliat te¬ 
nor they pretend to hold the rights 
of their lands ? Wc ask them, why 
they have ten thousand times more 
than they can enjoy ? Will they say, 
it is because their forefathers held 
that right, afid were attached to the 
land ? Or do they say, it was con¬ 
ferred on their ancestors by the sove¬ 
reign, or by the nation, for some no¬ 
ble achievement ? If this be the na¬ 
ture of their rights, is not the right 
of the church to the Tithe as well 
secured, and as meritoriously won ? 
Shall a titular claim his hypothec 
over the free tcind, who never sees 
the land whence it is drawn ? Shall 
the absentee landlord draw his rent 
frtim estates whereon he never re¬ 
sides, and all this in consequence of 
a charter, a slip of paper, which is 
just worth nothing at all, but from 
the power of tlic law ?—and shall 
these said noblemen pretend that 
Teim. is not held as strongly, and 
protected as safely, by charter, as 
their property is ? 

If we have no right to property 
but what the law gives, it follows, 
that as the law gives both, and pro¬ 
tects both, the Tithes are as much 
the property of the Churchy the 
barony is that of Ulfijb^ron; afro, 
therefore, lor barons to. desire a slice 
of the Tithes, is just as honest and 
friendly as for (he parson to desire a. 
slice of the baron’s fair and ample 
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domain, because he has already, he 
thinks, too much land. 

We regret, therefore, that free¬ 
holders should come forward now, 
and agitate the public mind with 
'such subjects of complaint, which 
are absolutely absurd, and which, in 
no fair and legitimate discussion on 
the Corn Laws, can ever be entered 
upon. Such discussions lead to no¬ 
thing but irritation and discontent ; 
and unless it be for the gradual pre¬ 
paration of a certain portion of the 
public mind, in order to bring about 
an entire revolution in the nature of 
property, they had better let such 
subjects alone. Freeholders ought 
to consider the danger in \vhich 
their views may [dace them. They 
hold their estates by no better title 
than clergymen do their livings ; 
and assuredly, the power that shall 
be able to take away tile one, will 
not be backward to take away the 
other. It would, no doubt, be plea¬ 
sant for them to he freed from Tithes 
as well as Mortgages, and to put 
the wholr rents of their estates, 
without a fraction of reduction, into 
their jwckets ; and it would alSo be 
gratifying to the clergy to have the 
whole free teind of yieir parishes; 
anil very desirable for the manufac¬ 
turer and artizan to enjoy the inde- 
jiendance and plenty oi heritors; 
as well as for dissenting ministers to 
change places with the established 
clergy : But we ask both heritors and 
clergy, if such a change to them 
would be agreeable ? If not, let both 
take care, by their public and private 
, conduct, not to throw all things into 
confusion and disorder, lest, in the 
scramble, a stronger, or a wilder, 
may snatch from them their respec¬ 
tive shares of this world’s goods. 

But whatever land-holders do with 
the clergy, we would seriously advise 
them to take care not to irritate the 
jmor, or rob them of the provision 
which the law has* made for them, 
when they can neither wofrk nor want. 
Yet, “poor-hates,” like Tithes, are 
at present the fertile and incessant 
topic of discussion at every public 
meeting. We have neither time nor 
inclination here, to enter fully into 
their lvitpre, origin, and progress. 

It is sufficient for us to say, that 
these are as legally due to the aged, 
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the infirm, the imbecile, the fafuouv, 
ffie widow, and the orphan, as a main¬ 
tenance, from the produce of his 
lands, i9 due to the land-holder. We 
kuow this doctrine is scouted and 
laughed at. But by whom? By those 
who wish to keep the Poor-Hates to 
themselves, that they ma) '-well their 
stores, and live in greater profusion. 
The poor and needy have as good a 
right as the clergy or the gentry, to 
be supplied from a portion of the 
soil. , 

Independently of all positive sta¬ 
tutes on this head, we nave the ex¬ 
press command* of him, who is So¬ 
vereign over all, to support the ]>oor. 
“ If there be among you a poor man 
of tliy brethren, within any of thy 
gates, in the land which tnc Lord 
thy God givetii thee, thou shall not 
harden thy heart, nor shut thine 
hand from thypoor brother; but thou 
shalt open thy hand wide unto him, 
and shalt surely lend him sufficient 
to liisjieed, in that which he want- 
cth." 

If, then, the poor must be sup- 
ported, what more ctpinble method 
can be devised, than that they should 
be supported by a general law, from 
a general parochial fund. To leave 
them to individual charity, would be 1 
to tax the benevolent, and to let the 
churl go free. If it be a duty, in the 
absence of all human laws, to give 
a portion of our goods *to feed the 
poor, can that law he a hardship, 
which only takes that proportion 
which is fouud absolutely necessary 
for their wants ? If the fund be mis¬ 
applied or embezzled, is the law, on 
that account, to blame ? Ought not 
heritors rather to take shame t > 
themselves, f<8r neglecting to look in¬ 
to, and examine the conditions and 
claims of paupers ? For the question 
comes shortly to this ; Hither there 
is not one pauper receiving charity 
but who Is really a needy object, or 
there is. If there be none but tin* 
needy, then, whatever be the amount 
of the sum necessary for their suste¬ 
nance, it must, on the principles and 
feelings of our common nature, be 
raised; for none, in a Christian coun¬ 
try, can he permittee! to starve. And, 
on the othe/ hand, if there be any on 
the poor'.-f-rate who deserve not to 
be oil it, this must arise from the ne- 
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gleet and indolence of the land-hold- 
ders, or church-wardens themselves,, 
and, therefore, they richly deserve to 
pay for this their indolence and ne¬ 
glect. The law has no object but to 
relieve the truly necessitous; and 
with respect to others, of an oppo¬ 
site character, who are allowed to be¬ 
come a burden on the poor's-funds, 
the heritors must blame themselves 
for it, and not the humane and liber¬ 
al intention of the legislature. 

It is, by not following up the 
spirit of these observations, that we 
refuse sympathy to the doleful lamen¬ 
tations of the people o*f England over 
their Poor-Rates, and the immense 
burdens which arc said to be impo¬ 
sed upon every class of the communi¬ 
ty. Will it be believed, when we 
assert, from data which we deem as 
near the truth as the nature of tins 
enquiry will admit, that the really 
poor in England, in proportion to 
her present population, are Jewcr, 
and when the value of money is con¬ 
sidered, the sums expended on them 
less, than they were in the year 
1750 ! The reason for all the sur¬ 
plus rates is plain; vast multitudes 
of labourers, strong, healthy men and 
women, are supported partly as pau¬ 
pers, when, in point of fact, they are 
working fairly and fully for their 
daily bread. 

The laws of removal chain them 
to the spotand when work could 
not easily he had, or when paupers 
did not chusc to work, as they could 
not be allowed to starve, they came 
upon the parish. The church-war¬ 
dens, in such cases, in order to re¬ 
lieve the funds, had perhaps influ¬ 
ence with some fanner, or master of 
work, to employ them at verj re¬ 
duced wages, wlrlst the wardens 
made up the differ nee, for their sus¬ 
tenance, frfim the Poor-Rates. The 
maxim of church-wardens was, “bet¬ 
ter half-loaf than none;" better take 
the farmer’s 8d. a-day, though the 
pauper be giving him labour equal 
to Is. 0d., than pay him the Is. 6d. 
wholly out of the “ Rates’ ’ This, 
indeed, at first, was deemed a wise 
and judicious pleasure, because 8d. 
was daily saved; but this soon intro¬ 
duced ail the evils undef which the 
people of England are now groaning; 
and from which, though enjoying the 
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pure spirit and letter of the Poor 
Laws, they are too indolent to give 
the necessary exertion and attention 
to deliver themselves. 

The practical part of the system, 
as now administered, is, we admit, 
bad; hut whilst we admit this,* wo 
cannot agree with some persons, as to 
the extent of the evil. If we were to 
believe the daily complaints of nobi¬ 
lity, gentry, merchants, and manufac¬ 
turers, oh tli is head, the Poor-Rates 
must long ere now have reduced 
them to beggary; for their cry is, 
“Poor-Rates and r !'ithes arc swallow¬ 
ing up ail; " and yet, nowhere have 
we beheld greater raagnificL. n c, and 
more overflowing plenty, than among 
all those classes in England. It is the 
land of wealth, of comfort, and of 
hospitality; “her merchants are prin¬ 
ces, and her traffickers the honourable 
of the earth and were we, from 
outward appearances, to judge, we 
should be ready to suppose, that, un¬ 
der all this cry of misery from Poor- 
Rates and Tithes, other feelings and 
other sufferings are concealed: for 
we boldly assert, without the fear of 
contrhdiction, that their language, 
and their habits of living, are in di¬ 
rect oppositioy to each other, and 
prove to demonstration, that, whilst 
the poor are well provided for, the 
rich lack no good tiling. 

The next burden on land, saith 
the Honourable Member, is Roads, 
Bridges, and .fail i. Such a burden 
is quite new to us. We were foolish 
enough to believe, till now, that 
these were supported by the money 
levied at turnpike-gates; that every ■ 
horse, cart, iSrc., which passed them, 
was«laid under contribution ; and 
that the public in general, and not 
the land, was burdened. But it 
would appear, that on these subjects 
we have still much to learn; though 
we ourselves have frequently paid 
tolls at bridges, and on the high-way. 

As to Jails, we too have also paid 
for their erection, though we possess 
not a foot of land, in the world, as 
proprietor. And as to Churches, they 
are no more a burden upon land¬ 
holders than Tithes. It may indeed 
be a burden—“ a weariness ofjhe 
flesh’ —with many of tUepa to attend^ 
church;—but if some of?them at¬ 
tended more punctually, they would 
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better discharge their duty as Chris¬ 
tians and members of society. 

But to return to the main question. 
That the present Corn Bill has been 
*a “ curse " to the farmers, but not 
to # the community, may be fairly 
granted to Mr Speirs. Yet, wonder- 
lid to be told, the farmers were as 
strenuous and active in 1815, to have 
it passed, and, in their golden dreams, 
anticipated as much from it, as they 
are doing from this Protecting Duty. 
And we are much mistaken, if less 
disappointment will be felt, or less 
misery experienced, if their present 
prayers be heard and answered.— 
Will no lessons teach them wisdom ? 
Paper currency, they said, ’was a 
“ curse"—the cause of all their evils; 
give us a metallic currency, and pro¬ 
sperity will return. Good—a metallic 
currency is given—and, lo ! it in¬ 
stantly becomes the fertile source of 
all tlieir distresses! 

We therefore state it agaiD, and 
press it upon the consideration of 
agriculturists, that nothing but ruin 
lies in this Protecting Duty. On 
their own admission and petition, 
they open the ports, and place the fo¬ 
reign grower on an exact level with 
the British farmer. lie is to pay a 
duty “ exactly equivalent” to the 
taxes which the farmer here pays. 
This, then, places them on an equa¬ 
lity, as to the raising of their corn, 
and, therefore, if 35s. he <qual to 
the taxes here, the foreign grower 
will be better able to pay that tax 
than the British fanner. Make the 
, equation what you please, the re- 
sidt is the same. Is the home price 
40s. ? The tax on that is ‘Mis.; leav¬ 
ing both 5s. a quarter for growing 
their wheat. If the prices he 75s., 
35s. deducted, will leave them for 
the quarter 40s. If the price rise 
to 80s., there are 45s. for growing. 
But we have already shown, that the 
foreign grower, in consequence of the 
scale lessening as the prfres ascend¬ 
ed, would be able to sell his com at 
45s. a quarter, and have 30s. for 
growing and importing it. But 60s. 
will not remunerate the British far¬ 
mer. The price at present is higher, 
yeTTie kjn distress. But give 60s. to * 
the importer, and ho has a profit of 
15s. for his wheat, on the supposi¬ 
tion that he can import it at 30s. a 
quarter. But, again, this Protecting 
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Duty, by opening the ports to all na¬ 
tions, will aggravate the farmer’s dis¬ 
tresses, in exact proportion to the 
quantity of grain he may bring into 
die market, and which, as above 
stated, must lessen the prices, so as 
ultimately to enable the foreign grow¬ 
er to undersell the British agricultu¬ 
rist, and force him to abandon his 
poor soils. 

As, then, the difficulties and pre¬ 
sent distresses of farmers appear, to 
the freeholders of Renfrewshire, to 
arise from thejiressqre of Taxation*; 
and as this, in their Petition, is the 
stated cause for laying a Protecting 
Duty on the com of the foreigu 
grower—let them, in order to remove 
the effects, attempt seriously to re¬ 
move the cause, by petitioning parlia¬ 
ment to diminish taxation—to abo¬ 
lish all taxes on leather, salt, soap, 
candles, Sec. —to obtain an allevi¬ 
ation of the duty on malt, and a 
commutation of the assessed taxes, 
which press so hard upon the farmer, 
and all classes in the state;—and, 
above all these, let them individual¬ 
ly, and as a body, set the public- 
spirited example of doing an act 
of common justice, by giving to their 
tenants a reduction of their rents, 
to the extent of from 25 to 30 per 
cent. 

The attainment of they objects will 
bring back our long-lost comforts. 
The abolition of taxes on leather, 
salt, soap, and candles, will diminish 
the price of labour, and lessen the 
amount of the Poor-Rates. The al¬ 
leviation of the malt-tax will, by 
cncreasing the quantity of ale, &e., 
encrease the^consumption of farm 
produce, while the extra quantity 
used will bring more money into the 
treasury. The taking off .the assessed 
taxes will enable a greater number 
of servants and horses to be kept by 
those of moderate incomes; and thus, 
by creating a greater demand for 
corn, &c., a stimulus will be given 
to every branch of commerce and of 
trade, and a salutary and refreshing 

---y——- 

^ * This we pointedly deny. They have 

neither ari*eh from taxation, nor from 
the rise in the currency, nor from any 
other cause but good crops, which ha\ e 
made the surplus to etceul greatly the 
demand. 

' r 
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stream sent throughout every part 
of our thirsty and parched popula¬ 
tion. 

Hut the great and immediate re¬ 
lief to the farmer is in the hands of 
the landlords themselves; and that, 
as said above, is simply an act of 
justice and fairness, namely, giving 
to every one of their tenants a re¬ 
duction of their rents, to the amount 
above stated. Without this, all other 
means will be found ineffectual. 
This will correct the evils of re¬ 
turning from a depreciated paper 
currency, to a-metallic one bf higher 
value. This will equalize the peace 
with the tear profits; and if it be 
not a j>anacea for all the distresses of 
the farmer, it will prove to them an 
emollient of the most softening and 
soothing nature. 

Were it possible, we would dis¬ 
suade the land-holders, who .ire now 
making common cause with the far¬ 
mers, from all attempts at support¬ 
ing in Parliament any protecting or 
restrictive measure on the importa¬ 
tion of foreign corn. If they do, 
they will lose their influence in the 
country. The population will im¬ 
pute their support in Parliament to 
selfish motives—to a desire, on the 
part of the landed interest, to shift 
the load of taxation from their own 
shoulders, and to transfer it to those 
of the merchant, manufacturer, and 
operative. They will see, that if, 
in a question of this kind, the con¬ 
sumer cannot he unbiassed, so nei¬ 
ther can the ojiowek be so im¬ 
partial, as to exert the fair and can¬ 
did attributes of a legislator, namely, 
taking an enlightened, liberal, and 
comprehensive ■ view bf the sfibject, 
as it may afiict the nhole community. 
The exertf oils of the landed gentle¬ 
men, to carry this measure through • 
the House, will make a powerful im¬ 
pression on the public mind. The re¬ 
sult may be, hatred to, and distrust 
of, those for whom the people ought 
to cherish confidence and respect; 
and a feeling may arise, that they 
are oppressors, instead of protectors— 
tyrants abridging the comforts of the 
people, and reducing than to slavery, 
instead of generous benefactors, seek¬ 
ing to ameliorate their condition, ant 1 
increase their happiness. On sui “ 
^prescnutlivts, the frown of indig¬ 
nation, and the scowl of contempt, 


would be universally thrown, except 
by the favoured class: and though 
they might rejoice in their success, 
and in the benefit of an improved 
rent-roll, yet, when the hour of trial 
and of strength conics—-and come it 
must—-under such a system they will 
find, that die rock on which they 
leaned for security had mouldered 
away from their side, and left them 
the victims of an injured and infu¬ 
riated population. 

But whilst we implore the repre¬ 
sentatives of th*> agricultural interest 
to pause and think before they lend 
themselves to such a measure, we, at 
the same time, call upon Govern- 
ment' to have no hand in any such 
legislative enactment. It behoves 
every administration to stand well 
with the community. Its imperative 
duty, in legislation, is, not to consult 
the advantage of this or of that 
class, but the good of the whole. To 
intermeddle, therefore, again, with 
the Corn Laws, is not only impoli¬ 
tic, but dangerous. Nothing less 
than sheer necessity should induce 
the legislature to listen, for one mo¬ 
ment, to any petition of the kind. 
Human laws { on such a subject, we 
believe, are vain. They can never 
adjust the complicated and intricate 
workings of such a machine, which 
is accelerated or retarded by the laws 
of nature—by human passions—by 
changes in society—and by a thou¬ 
sand other causes and circumstances, 
over which man has no control. 

It is gratifying to find the views 
contained in this paper advocated by 
so high an authority as the Duke of 
Bedford, iu his Letter, addressed 
the other day to the Devonshire 
Meeting at Exeter, where there were 
present about 6,000 freeholders and 
others. In that Letter, “ his Grace 
cautioned the country against that 
delusi e mode of relief which has 
been so much insisted on —Protecting 
Duties. This is a project (continued 
his Grace) so utterly inconsistent 
with sound policy, that I cannot but 
rqjoioe to see, that the more en¬ 
lightened of our farmers are .daily 
opening their eyes to lhe fallart/ of 
it. The English farmer must ho' 
enabled to maintain i "competition 
with the foreign grower of corn, by 
other means than pouting high 
prices!!! 
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WES I'MIXSTER HALE. 

“ He sees that this great roundabout, 

The world, with all its motley rout, 
Church, army, physic, law, ' 

Up customs and its businesses, 

Is no concern at all of bis; 

And says—what says he ?—Caw." 

The Coronation lias scattered the 
lawyers from their immemorial place 
of resort, even as the dark-robed and 
grave-toned frequenters of a rookery 
are dispersed by the discharge of a 
gun. One party has lodged in 
the neighbourhood, dislodging the 
feebler race of sessions - mongers ; 
another has perched in their summer 
quarters in Lincoln’s Inn; a consi¬ 
derable number, of superior courage, 
or stronger attachment to their na¬ 
tive ncst6, have returned to their an¬ 
cient haunt. But the glory of the 
clamorous throng is not to be found. 

Fait Ilium * et ingens 
Gloria causarum. 

u C), Sir, had you seen ‘Westminster 
Ilall when the lawyers poured into’ 
it from the Chancery on your rfglit, 
from the King’s Bench on your left, 
from ‘ the llole-in-th%*Wall,’ call¬ 
ed the Common Pleas, and from the 
granary ycleped his Majesty's Court 
of Exchequer ! Verily it was a sight 
worthy of observation. There they 
strutted; the oracular, instructed by 
their solicitors, or advising their 
clients; and the briefless, counting 
their paces, or arranging evening par¬ 
ties :—there, beneath the same roof, 
and within a short spaa;, could you 
see the Twelve Judges in imposing 
quartos, like the Evangelists, and the 
great Atlas of Law resting in solitary 
grandeur, while the light clouds of 
equity - eloquence laboured around 
liis breast. Then might you sec the * 
barristers, clustered in semicircular 
rows, in their respective courts, jnst 
like unto tortoise-slirfl rombs in a 
hair-dresser’s window ; the celebra¬ 
ted, scoring their briefs or burnish¬ 
ing their nails ; the unknown, look¬ 
ing intelligently at my Lords, to show 
that-they have great stores of learn¬ 
ing could they but find an outlet." 

But let me, like Ossian, recall the 
splendour of tlie Hall in other times, 

• Ilium. The seme of the first re- 
t’Ottlol action iV r . 

VOL. X. 


.and view the wieldevs of words m if 
marshalled in their proud array. 

CHANCERY. , 

This branch of legal administra¬ 
tion is the part cf English jurispru¬ 
dence which bears the strongest re¬ 
semblance to your Court cf Session. 
Here are no jury, no witnesses, no 
wit, no mirth: acre a suit (the pe¬ 
culiar name for a legal process in 
Chancery) is*commcnccd by filing a 
bill, and the eternal duration of a 
cause is ipppoEted Uy filing answers, 
petitions, and affidavits corroborative 
and rcplicatory ; here the judge ex¬ 
ercises a discretion duly qualified and 
fortified hy the precedents of his pre¬ 
decessors and his own views of equi¬ 
ty. The operatiyc part of this busi¬ 
ness is devolved upon the Masters, 
who conduct inquiries, and report in 
obedience to the Court. The Mas¬ 
ters attend my Lord Chancellor in 
the House of Peers, and two of them 
always carry down bills and mes¬ 
sages from the Lords to the Com¬ 
mons. They advance, bowing at 
every other step, and retreat with 
the same respectful pendulation, the 
Speaker sitting all the while and 
nodding his head in reciprocal re¬ 
cognition. Hence the facetious il¬ 
lustration which Mr Martin of Gal¬ 
way applied to the courteous recep¬ 
tion given to him by a compatriot 
judge, when he had come with some¬ 
thing like a challenge—“ He accom¬ 
panied me to the door, bowing like a 
Master in Chancery.” There are 
three divisions of the Court of Chan¬ 
cery, in which the Lord Chancellor, 
the Vice-Chan$ellor, and the Master 
of the*Rolls, respectively preside. 

The Lord Chancellor has been 
quite long enough in office to be 
known to the nation. He is reputed 
an eminent classical scholar, and a 
lawyer of the very highest order. 
His face and figure arc admirably 
adapted to form the picture of lega 1 
contemplation ;—his countenance vo¬ 
luminous and solemn, his eye in 
fine composure resting, and liis eye¬ 
brows betokening an'immense as¬ 
semblage of precedents. He is well 
known to be k brilliant model of do¬ 
mestic economy, and he strikingly 
displays the easy consideration and 
the amfabls indifference to person.-il 
pride and pomp, which are m.ualb 
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found to accompany great respect fot 
the first and third of the primary 
rules of arithmetic. This veteran in 
dquity and honour was Attorney- 
General in the prosecution of the ce¬ 
lebrated John Horne Tooke for high 
treason ; and he is immoveabiy hos¬ 
tile to all innovations in the Catholic 
Laws or the Criminal Code. Such is 
his abhorrence of change, that lie 
would regard a change of administra¬ 
tion as one of the greatest calamities 
which could befal this nation. This 
noble Earl is »' splendid instance of 
successful ambition. His origin was 
humble, his father having been en¬ 
gaged in the coal trade in Newcast’e. 
It is said, that when briefless at the 
Bar, he refused a Mastership in 
Chancery, preferring his uncertain 
prospects to certain two thousand a- 
year for life. Mr Pitt was his good 
genius. Sir John Scott had tasked 
all his ingenuity and all his powers 
of persuasion to get Mr Tooke con¬ 
victed ; and Baron Eldon argued 
strenuously for the second reading 
of the bill of pains and penalties. 
The noble Earl enjoys the smiles of 
the Court. In unpolitical questions 
lie is an admirable judge: he is by 
no means eloquent on any occasion. 

Mr Wethcrell next claims atten¬ 
tion, both on account of his match¬ 
less powers, and on account of their 
contrasted fate. Mr Wethcrell is 
magnificently eloquent. 1'he feli¬ 
citous choice of his words, the pre¬ 
cise application of his expression®, 
and the point and spirit of his ar¬ 
rangement, are perfectly Ciceronian. 
His rank as a lawyer is eminent. 
This distinguished lawyer and ora¬ 
tor is a Tory in bis politics. He 
seems to be altogether Johnsonian, 
save in prejudices and absurdities. 
Yet this Tory it was who swept away, 0 
v.ith the besom of destruction, the 
cobwebs of high treason which Sir 
Samuel Shepherd and Sir Robert 
Gifford had spun out of the evi¬ 
dence of Castles, and whose un¬ 
daunted zeal for his client neither 
judges nor counsel could resist. This 
Tory it q^'as’who demolished, with 
gigantic'power, in the House of Com¬ 
mons, the fabricationstf defence set 
up for the exclusion of the late 
Quern's Maine from the liturgy. His 
tone and spirit on that occasion were 
classically manly and commanding. 


Lord Castlcrcagh shrunk beneath 
his rebuke. Ask you why this im¬ 
practicable assertor of true dignity 
and honour is not Sir Charles Wctli- 
erell, or, in the near view, if not in 
the actual possession of the wool¬ 
sack ? The vivid intelligence of Mr 
Wetherell’s countenance, and a cer¬ 
tain sort of slovenly contempt for 
the trappings of state, give his per¬ 
sonal appearance a degree of interest 
which is inspired by no other pro¬ 
fessional man in Westminster Hall, 
ulways excepting Mr Brougham. 

Sir John Leach is V \ e-Chancel- 
lor, an office the creation of which 
lie had opposed in the House of 
Commons, and of which lie became 

the second holder. When -- 

-changed liis politics, this Whig 

lawyer changed his too. it is not 
necessary to refer to the foreign ser¬ 
vices imputed to him by Fame on a 
late occasion. He is, notwithstand¬ 
ing, a great lawyer, and gives his 
judgments with more luminous pre¬ 
cision than any judge on the bench, 
unless, perhaps, Mr Justice Dallas be 
an exception. it is true, many of 
his judgments are reversed by the 
Lord Chancellor, anil it is reported 
that there is more than mere differ¬ 
ence of equitable opinion between 
these legal authorities. Sir John un¬ 
questionably aspires to the woolsack ; 
and Chancellors may, like husbands, 
regard their successors with no par¬ 
tial eye. The personal habits of 11 is 
Honour denote the courteous bache¬ 
lor. 

Mr Belt is the Flpian of equity. 
He is a short, thick gentleman, lame 
in°his left foot, and his upper range 
of teeth protruding almost too much 
for his lips to cover. His elocution 
is withal extremely uncouth. These 
circumstances are worthy of being 
mentioned, because they serve most 
forcibly to illustrate the extraordi¬ 
nary power of> intellectual industry. 
The conquests obtained by Demos¬ 
thenes could not be more arduous 
than those splendidly achieved by 
Mr Bell. No man can be listened 
to, in a court of justice, with greater 
attention, or more profound respect, 
than this most learned lawyer. His 
opinions are oracular, and are scarce¬ 
ly ever reversed. The same barris¬ 
ters plead in common before the Lord 
( liauccllor and the Vicc-Chancdlov; 
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but Mr Bell, probably from his diffi¬ 
culty of locomotion, has of late con¬ 
fined his practice to the Court of the 
latter. There is an undisturbablc 
good nature in Mr Bell's looks and 
majmers which quite delight all who 
approach him. With politics lie 
never interfered; but he was the gal¬ 
lant counsel for Lady Vane Tempest’s 
marriage with Lord Stuart. 

Mr Hart is a lawyer of long stand¬ 
ing and very great practice, lie was 
Holieitor-General to the Queen of 
George the Third, lie is reputed a 
Honijsmius Alticvs in politics; easy, 
friendly, social with men of all par¬ 
ties, and as inflexible in mind, so 
far as respects integrity and honour, 
as he is in his body when he pleads 
his causes. He speaks with great 
dignity and authority; but his hands, 
and indeed his muscles, are as quies¬ 
cent as those of a stone-statue used 
for a pump, or of JSir llenry Parnell 
in the House of Commons. 

There arc, besides the above, seve¬ 
ral other gentlemen within the bar 
whose talents and practice are highly 
respectable. Such, particularly, are 
Messrs Heuld and Horne. 

Behind the Bar there are many of 
the highest promise, but 1 shall not 
presume to anticipate the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor and his Majesty in bestowing 
upon them due honours. 

I had almost omitted to locution, 
that his Majesty’s Attorney-General, 
Sir Robert Gifford, transferred his 
ycrsim from the King's Bench to this 
court on his elevation. This gentle¬ 
man’s appearances at the state trials, 
in the King’s Bench, at Derby, in 
the Old Bailey, and in the House of 
Peers, have indelibly recorded his 
name. 

It is impossible to quit the pre¬ 
cincts of Chancery without doing* 
homage to the shade of Sir Samuel 
Jtomilly. Tin's first of lawyers ami 
best of men, who, by his public in¬ 
tegrity and patriotism, dishonour to 
human nature, could not have so 
long frequented this court without 
imparting much of his own personal 
authority- to it. The Lord Chan¬ 
cellor never willingly gave judgment 
without the presence of Sir Samuel. 

I nafispicious - to our nation was the 
career of politics which excluded 
from due authority in the cabinet, 
the enlightened wisdom, the high 


.honour, and the philosophical hu¬ 
manity of this incorruptible states¬ 
man. 

THE COURT OF KING’S IIJJNCU. 

The judges and barristers of the se¬ 
veral Courts of Law are b* t icr known 
throughout the country than those 
of the Courts of Equity, who never 
perambulate my circuit, but confine 
their practice throughout the year to 
their courts and chambers in Lon¬ 
don. ’flic judges of this Court are 
Messrs J usticcij Abbqtt, Bayley, Hol- 
royd, and Best. Thef two who were 
on the Northern circuit, Messrs Jus¬ 
tices Bayley and Ilolroyd, have been 
so correctly described by your cor¬ 
respondent in his Trip to Carlisle, 
that I pass them over here. 

The JjOrd Cliff Justice of the 
Kings Hatch. —It is usual for the 
chief of this court to he a peer of the 
realm. The present chief is not yet 
promoted to that rank. It would, 
perhaps, have been better for his 
fame bad lie been raised from his 
station at the bar to bis present pic- 
cminence. J luring the year 1817, 
Mr Justice Abbott sat on Lord El- 
lenborougb’sleft, Mr Justice Bayley, 
his senior, sitting on Lord Ellcnbo- 
rough’s right, as now on Chief Jus¬ 
tice Abbott's. In that year, Mr Jus¬ 
tice Abbott took a veidict against 
Woollcr, which was afterwards aban¬ 
doned on the ground of irregularity ; 
he presided at the second of Hone's 
three successive trials, and was one 
of the commissioners for the trial of 
llrandreth for High Treason. It is 
remarkable, that Mr Justice Bayley, 
who had been one of the two judges 
of tht*Midlancf Circuit, within which 
Derby is situated, when the true bills 
had been found, was not ojie of the 
commissioners at the trial. It is also 
remarkable, that Mr Justice Bayley, 
whose zeal for religion is us ardent 
as it is sincere, did not preside at any 
of Hone's trials for blasphemous pa¬ 
rodies. 'The present Chief Justice 
may have been conscientiously and 
absolutely unbiassed and upright in 
the discharge of his judicial functions, 
and may have treated cases of poli¬ 
tical prosecutions, in which the cha¬ 
racter and‘credit of his Majesty’s 
Ministers were most deeply involved, 
with tlu? same dispassionate regard to 
the strictest justice, as if they had 
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been prosecutions for petty larceny ;, 
but is it not a pity that the lustre of 
a Chief Justice, and a privy-coun¬ 
cillor, should, even in the estimation 
of the enemies of Government, be in 
any degree sullied by the subsequent 
patronage extended to him? Was 
no man to be found at the bar lit to 
be raised, at once, to that high and 
most important office ? 

The Lord Chief Justice is a man 
of evident vigour, both ,of mind and 
body; but he is not dignified in his 
manner, or elegant in his language. 
At the same time, he is manfully free 
from affectation. He is quite equal 
to his office. 

Mr Justice Best is well known in 
the character of judge. His charge 
to the jury in the case of Sir Francis 
Burdctt was a more vivid contrast 
to Mr Justice J Jay ley’s, in the case 
of Hunt, than was ever drawn by 
the pencil of Sallust. The Baronet 
addressed the jury for himself, in a 
style of argument, eloquence, and 
truth, which could be uninteresting 
only to a cobweb-brained barrister*, 
and unintelligible only to a Leices¬ 
tershire jury. Sophonius Tjgellinus 
could not, in the reign of Galba, have 
reprobated the vices and cruelties of 
Nero in terms more ardent than were 
used by this learned Judge, forget¬ 
ting, or perhaps not understanding, 
the observation of the Satirist, which 
Sir Francis Burdctt had quoted with 
his usual classical point: 

' ■ Nulli gravis cst pcrcussus Achilles. 
The same learned judge may have 
been legally correct in Guildhall, in 
his fines for expressions uttered by a 
desperate defendant, qnd in his igno¬ 
rance of language notoriously used by 
a late speaker within the walls of the 
House of "Commons; but such legal 
correctness can find but few admirers. 
This learned person had great prac¬ 
tice at the Bar as Sergeant Best. He 
was skilful, eloquent, and good-tem¬ 
pered. It may not perhaps be known 

* A barrister of the Midland Circuit, 
was heard to sa^ as he was leaving court, 
that if such was the eloquence of Parlia¬ 
ment, he should never wish to hear it. 
His name is mercifully withheld, though, 
to a man so obscure, that mercy is small. 
Taste is generic. 

Qui Bxvuui. nor wat, .inset tua caiiuuui,(M<r\:. 


among you that he is lame, and that 
he had been a zealous Whig. 

Mr Scarlett is indisputably the 
first lawyer now living. His legal 
practice, and his personal authority, 
are as distinguished in London &§ in 
Carlisle. In addressing a jury, no 
man ever surpassed him. The co¬ 
piousness, elegance, and precision 
of his language, gratify the most 
fastidious taste, while they interest, 
and, if possible, convince the com¬ 
monest jury. Happily for his own 
fame, as well as for the gratifica¬ 
tion of all admirers of forensic elo¬ 
quence, Air Scarlett's temper is not 
unmoveable as the Dead Sea, and 
when he is but a little in commotion, 
the words of his mouth are fluent, 
pat, ami powerful, as the Lyrics of 
Horace. Mr Scarlett’s adjourned 
speeches on the law of libel, in the 
application of a new trial for Sir 
Francis Burdctt, were splendid dis¬ 
plays of learning, eloquence, and 
judgment. His encounter with Cob¬ 
bett, on the prosecution of White, was 
like the grapplings of Hercules with 
the Ltrncan Hydra. Air Brougham, 
in the case of Clearv, had hut 
scotched the snake, not killed it. His 
magnamnious“determination to avoid 
even the am>earancc of a resentment 
which his lolly mind was incapable 
of feeling for the personal ribaldry of 
Cobbett, and perhaps some respect¬ 
ful wonderment at the great, though 
abused power of the lladical Cerbe¬ 
rus, had softened down his opening 
against Cobbett into a most temper¬ 
ate statement of his case. Cobbett, 
in his defence, took the most unlimit¬ 
ed license of personal scurrility, and 
adroitly declined to give any evi¬ 
dence, thus depriving his awful an¬ 
tagonist of the right of reply. Mr 
Scarlett, aware of the versatility of 
his man, crushed him at once. The 
dissect’^n of the fickle, greedy, 
and fell impostor of the Gentiles, 
was complete and decisive. Mr 
Scarlett was introduced into the 
House of Commons by liarl Fitz- 
william’s interest. He tock his seat 
with a weight of character which 
perhaps no member ever brought 
into that House. Hg had achieved 
his own greatness by the exercise of 
extraordinary talents, ami came into 
parliament, not to wriggle himself 
into notice and consideration by sub- 
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servient dexterity, but to give the 
benefit of his experience, and the 
authority of his character, to the 
great council of the nation. His first 
speech was extremely fortunate. The 
arrangement of the civil list, after 
QutSen Charlotte’s death, was the 
subject of debate. The Right Ho¬ 
nourable Mr Robert Reel, with the 
chilling November flash which be¬ 
longs to his genius, had preached 
with signal pathos, and amid extatic 
cheers, from the preamble of the act 
which settled the civil list of George 
the Third, in the first year of his 
reign. The expressions of affection, 
confidence, and liberality, which 
abounded in that preamble, the pa¬ 
thetic orator imputed to the personal 
endearments of his Majesty. Would 
the House, with sacrilegious hand, 
take from the aged, blind, and de¬ 
ranged monarch, what, in the bright¬ 
ness of youth, he had received 
from a devoted parliament? Mr 
Scarlett took the same preamble for 
his text, but it was the preamble 
to the act of settlement on George 
the Second, which had been trans¬ 
ferred to tide in ecrl>i.t to the first of 
George the Third . Infinite was the 
mirth excited by the lawyer’s wicked 
parody upon the sermon of the would- 
be Pitt. Yet Mr Scarlett is not the 
eloquent and commanding senator, 
lie has had too much experience of 
truth, fact, and investigation, to be 
an enthusiast; he has been too much 
accustomed to address the monumen¬ 
tal fixtures on the bench, and the 
sworn duodecimos in the box, to 
launch into the vivid declamation, or 
rise into the stormy generalities. ^>f 
real eloquence. The thoroughly dis¬ 
ciplined habits of thought and speech 
which form the proudest distinction 
at the Bar, arc utterly inconsistent 
with the free, impetuous oratory of 
the Senate. Mr Scarlfctt is haughty 
in his personal feelings, and aristo- 
cratieal in his political principles. 

Sir John Copley is his Majesty's 
Solicitor-General. He is a gentle¬ 
man of great accomplishments, and 
of most imposing eloquence. His 
addrefis to the jury in the prosecu¬ 
tion of Watson for high treason, was 
impressive bcyoml any effort of the 
kind, since Erskinc was the pride of 
the English Bar. Ministers felt its 
power, and gayy.Sergcaiit Copley his 


juice. At Derby, he was enlisted by 
the crown, and he has since been ap- 
, pointed, successively. Chief Justice of 
Chester, and Solicitor-General. His 
father, a native of America; and a 
miniature-painter of considerable re¬ 
pute, was a zealous advocut* for popu¬ 
lar politics. The son imbibed the 
principles of his father, and was con¬ 
firmed in his liberal views by Mr Den¬ 
man, whose pupil he became. The 
profitable change in the learned Ser¬ 
geant's politics naturally called forth 
great and pointed abuse from the 
forsaken party.’ It would be very 
absurd, however, to suppose that his 
Majesty's Solicitor-General cannot 
be an able lawyer, aye, and a man 
of worth, because he preferred dwell¬ 
ing in the palaces of Liverpool, to 
being a door-keep'er in the tents of 
Grey. It is to be presumed, that he 
perceived no difference between the 
principles of the great Parties in the 
State, which involved either the li¬ 
berty of the public, or the honour of 
an individual. Now, although there 
should be such a difference, yet if he 
perceived it not, it was to him as not 
existing. The raw material, there¬ 
fore, of his political conscience he had 
the power, and perhaps the right, 
of fabricating to the best advantage. 
Olim truncus cram liculnus, inutile lig¬ 
num ; , 

Cum fuller inccrtus scamnum, faccrclnc 
Priapuin, 

Maluit esse Deum. Deus inde ego, fu- 
rum, aviumquo 
Maxima formido. 

Serjeant Copley had very respectable 
practice in the Court of Common 
Pleas, and throughout the Midland 
Circuity before tie became the terror 
of traitors and light-winged libels- 
His speeches at the trials of.Tliistlc- 
•wootl and his crew were able and 
eloquent. In the inauspicious pro¬ 
ceedings against the Queen, his elo¬ 
quence was sustained and graceful, 
perhaps approaching to the insidious. 
In evil hour this able and eloquent 
lawyer was tempted to try his lance 
against Mr Brougham. It was on 
occasion of the argumcat respecting 
the permission to her Majesty’s coun¬ 
sel to resume* their cross-examina¬ 
tions, at suefi intervals as they might 
feel necessary. 'File necessity of 
this permission was argued by Mr 
Brougham, on the ground that a lie f 
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of witnesses, and a specification of, 
time and place, had been refused, 
lie urged, that such a list and such a 
specification had never been refused 
in any private suit between A. and B. 
The King's Attorney-General cited 
the case of the Duchess of Norfolk 
in 1685, as an instance in which they 
were refused. The Solicitor-Gene¬ 
ral, Mr Sergeant Copley, thus began 
on the same side: “ The learned 
Attorney-General of the Queen has 
stated, that in every case the party 
accused is entitled to a specification 
of time and place. *ln presence of 
almost all the law in the land, 1 deny 
that there is any such rule. But 
the learned counsel on the other side 
introduces every thing founded or 
unfounded, in order to make out, if 
possible, something like a plausible 
case before the House. After these 
mis-statements by the Queen's At¬ 
torney-General, in which, however, 
lie is not supported by his learned 
coadjutor, your Lordships will know 
in future what reliance to place on 
assertions from that quarter.” This 
was hardly fair dealing. The coad¬ 
jutor had been the learned Solicitor's 
master in the law, but it was very 
invidious to compliment him at the 
cxpencc of his leader. Well, Mr 
Brougham had a right to reply, and 
thus lie replied: 

“ The Counsel on the other side 
are very sharp, hut it would be well 
for them to be accurate as well as 
sharp. The Attorney-General lias 
fallen into an error, though lie is ac¬ 
companied and aided by the Solici¬ 
tor-General, who generally speaks 
with great contempt of every body 
but himself and yoifr Lordships. I 
make this exceptior, because the So¬ 
licitor-General has oeen pleased to 
bestow his high commendation upon, 
your Lordships. 1 n the excess of his 
approbation, he lias admitted that 
your Lordships, though not lawyers, 
have put some questions to witnesses 
in a form sufficiently judicious. ( This 
naiiirully called forth erics of “ Or¬ 
der.” ) 1 am merely repeating what 

was said by*my learned friend, .who 
was not interrupted while expressing 
liis satisfactory approbation. It was a 
tribute from one wiio fills the high 
office of the King’s Solicitor-Gene¬ 
ral; it is considerable value, and 
1 trust it lias hau received by the 


House with becoming gratitude. Let 
it be recollected, that this came from 
the Solicitor-General, the only lawyer, 
at least the only accomplished lawyer, 
of the profession, according to the 
opinion of his friends, who, by ( the 
bye, monopolize this opinion, as he 
does the knowledge of the law. The 
Solicitor-General has, too, a most able 
coadjutor; and between them both it 
may be said, that they have exclusive 
possession of all the law, all the wis¬ 
dom, all the talent, and all the ac¬ 
complishments on the present occa¬ 
sion. In truth, the counsel for the 
Queen have only one or two hooks to 
which they refer, and which they 
hold up as a screen against the des¬ 
perate severity of the attack just 
made upon them. Much has been 
said regarding the Duchess of Nor¬ 
folk ; but, while my learned friends, 
relying on their own resources, only 
furnish themselves with Cobbett’s 
State Trials, 1 and the Queen’s So¬ 
licitor-General have been obliged to 
provide ourselves with the original 
journals of the House. l)y them £ 
prove, that a list of witnesses, and 
the fullest specification of time and 
place, were allowed to the Duchess. 
Therefore, 1 say, with all possible 
humility and deference to the learn¬ 
ed self-complacency of the Solicitor- 
General, (with whom I am far in¬ 
deed from putting myself in compe¬ 
tition, for all that 1 have acquired 
has come rather by the grace of God 
than by any industry or merit of my 
own), that the case completely bears 
me out in all the observations I have 
made." The Attorney-General in¬ 
terrupted : “ The charges against 
the Duchess of Norfolk only included 
a period of five months, and not of 
five years." Mr Brougham resumed : 
“ The Attorney-General is again in 
error. The specification extended 
from January 1685 to August 1691. 
So much for ,the Attorney-General. 
I feel infinitely more awe in ap¬ 
proaching his most learned coadju¬ 
tor, because I know his habit always 
is to tell his opponent,when he touches 
him near —‘ Go away. Sir, you arc 
no lawyer ; you can he no lawyer; 
you arc only the Queen’s Attorney- 
General, but I am me King's Solici¬ 
tor-General ; therefore, I am a lawyer, 
and a most accomplished lawyer 1’ 
That is a fact which I cannot dis- 
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pute or traverse, and that alone is 
enough to deter me from attempting 
to grapple with any of the arguments 
adduced. I feel a conscious infe¬ 
riority. I am aware that 1 am far 
belqw the King’s Solicitor-General 
in rank and in knowledge. He in¬ 
deed may say, that he is only ‘ a little 
lower than the angels,’ and a very 
little it is, if his own opinion is to be 
taken. The wonder is, that, with all 
his learning and greatness, he can 
condescend to mis-state the argu¬ 
ments used against him. I feel the 
highest admiration for the great man 
of whom I am speaking; nothing 
I can say can add one leaf to the 
wreath of laurel which he has ob¬ 
tained ; nothing I can advance can 
give one more spark to the glory 
which he and his powerful coadjutor 
have been daily increasing during this 
investigation, and before the patrons 
of this bill, to whom they are in¬ 
debted for their well-merited profes¬ 
sional promotion. Brapria marie 
they have acquired immortal reputa¬ 
tion ; and melancholy it is to rellect, 
that even these men, the most iftus- 
trious and exalted of their species, 
have still some taint of pur common 
nature. They have not only mis¬ 
stated arguments, but they have sub¬ 
stituted one for another. * * * 

The rule of law, and the ordinary 
merciful presumption of Judges, is, 
that it is better that ten guilty should 
escape than one innocent should suf¬ 
fer : but now it is to be reversed, at 
the instance of these two sages of the 
profession; and ten innocent are to 
be punished, that one guilty may not 
escape.” • 

Surely no apology is necessary for 
this inimitable, incomparable retort. 
Deplorable must be the ) tarty bias of 
him who will not admit that the hap¬ 
piest retorts of Demosthenes or Ci¬ 
cero never rose to this richness of 
sarcasm, puugency o£ baiter, and 
perfect revelry of unsparing and un- 
wasted derision. The Solicitor-Ge¬ 
neral can 1 never recollect it even on 
the woolsack, (and worse men have 
reached that eminence) without feel¬ 
ing the iron reach his soul. It is a 
memqrable warning, not to mistake 
superior rank for superior talent, or 
not to suppose a man ignorant of law 
jvlio is a universal scholar and a po¬ 
pular orator. 


. Mr Denman is now, as well as Mr 
Brougham, thrust back behind the 
Bar. Is this as it should he ? Does 
it smack of liberal, manly feelings in 
the distribution of silk gowns f Air 
Denman’s person is Ciceronian, hut 
his manner is deplorably unenergetie. 
lie is reputed a most respectable law¬ 
yer, and it is impossible to doubt 
that he is a good man. lionum vi- 
rum facile credos , magnum libcntcr. 
You cannot hear him, without la¬ 
menting the absence of the fire, 
spirit, vis vividu, which would make 
him a second Chatham. Mr Wil¬ 
liams V3 the Jeffrey of England; acute, 
argumentative, persuasive. The plea¬ 
santry and good-humour of this pe¬ 
netrating lawyer make him univer¬ 
sally beloved. Mr. Brougham, a law¬ 
yer, a statesman, and an orator, will 
more naturally claim attention in his 
seat as a member of the House of 
Commons. 

COURT OK COMMON Pl.KAS. 

This Court can receive no Pleas of 
tlie Crown. Its power is limited to 
civil actions. No motion can be 
made but by a Sergeant, and Ser¬ 
geants almost constitute its bar. 

Mr Chief Justice Dallas is in¬ 
comparably the most eloquent judge 
on the English bench. On all sub¬ 
jects his language is elegant, appro¬ 
priate, luminous. This ®f course is 
reason sufficient for considering him 
an ordinary lawyer. Yet Ins supe¬ 
rior acquaintance with commercial 
law is admitted. He luid the mis¬ 
fortune to encounter the blasting in¬ 
dignation of Mr Fox in the House 
of Commons. Being one of the 
Crown-Lawyer^ he found it neces¬ 
sary to" say something in defence of 
Lord Advocate Hope, when Mr 
WhitcbVead had brought sofne encr- 
•gelie measures of liis before Parlia¬ 
ment. Mr Fox, with the lightning 
of Omnipotence, assailed the English 
lawyer. Mr Justice Dallas was one 
of the commission at Derby in 1817. 
lie afterwards succeeded Sir Vicary 
Gibbs, as chief of the court. He is 
an exceedingly good-natured and 
amiable man. * 

Mr Justice Richardson, tlie last 
who was raiaefl to this bench, had 
been an eminent special pleader, ami 
had'great practice on tlie Northern 
Circuit. * lie is an ahh/and upright 
judge. 
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Mr Sergeant Lent is, in many re¬ 
spects, the glory of the English Ear; 
aloof from party, and impracticable 
by any political motives. The grace¬ 
ful dignity of his personal deport¬ 
ment was never equalled but by the 
late Sir Samuel Romilly. His legal 
skill renders him the refuge of dis¬ 
tressed litigants. His eloquence is 
rendered powerful by every oratorical 
accomplishment, and almost danger¬ 
ous by his personal authority. He 
was the intimate friend of the late 
Lord Ellenbqnmgh,* for whom he 
once acted as judge on the Home 
Circuit witli unbounded eclat. Ilis 
Lordship in his will constituted him 
absolute umpire in all disputes re¬ 
specting his testamentary intentions. 
He would have accepted the otter 
of succeeding him as Chief Justice 
• of England; ha refused any inferior 
appointment. He is a friend to free¬ 
dom in every legitimate sense of that 
favourite word; but, to the freedom 
of the press, he is unreservedly at¬ 
tached. When presiding as judge 
at the trial of Hussey for murder, he 
observed a poor old man attempt¬ 
ing to take notes while wedged in 
among the crowd. The humane and 
enlightened judge stopt the trial till 
the reporter was accommodated in a 
situation more fitted to his import¬ 
ant and arduous office. 

Mr Sergeant Vaughan was At¬ 
torney-General for the Queen of 
George III., and conducted the pro¬ 
secutions against Sir Francis Bur¬ 
den, being recorder of Leicester. He 
is a very large, rough-looking, good- 
natured gentleman. His eloquence 
is bold and slovenly,«and his acquain¬ 
tance with law extensive and ready. 
In private life he L reputed generous 
and profhse, to a degree that occa¬ 
sionally causes inconvenience. 

Mr Sergeant Blossett is the Re- ■ 
former of Geneva, or a Scottish Co¬ 
venanter, descended from the wall of 
some antient library, to plead for jus¬ 
tice in a lugubrious tone, and with a 
fixed solemnity of face, which might 
well become^ the bewailer of human 
folly and safieiing. He .is a lawyer 
of the highest respectability, and of 
great practice. c * 

COURT OF KXCHEHUKR. 

. - Unlike your Scottish Court of the 
same name, the Court of Exchequer 


in England, besides revenue cases, 
tries civil actions as well as the other 
courts. It also embraces considera¬ 
tions of equity in common with the 
Courts of Chancery, and hence issues 
are often sent from the former as 
well as the latter, to be tried at Nisi 
Print. These are the first words of 
the statute which authorizes jury- 
trials after term, when almost all 
jury-trials take place, the terms being 
wholly occupied by motions and ar¬ 
guments before all the judges of each 
court. At Nisi 2'”>us only one judge 
presides. 

Mr Chief Baron Richai was a 
Chancery lawyer, and is said to be 
the Lord Chancellor’s special friend 
and desired successor, lie presided 
as Speaker in the House of Lords, 
on occasion of his Lordship’s confine¬ 
ment with the gout. 

Mr Baron Graham is highly re¬ 
spected. He is tall and slender in 
his person, takes quantities of snufij 
which must benefit the revenue, ami 
walks on tiptoe, with fingers gaily 
extended. He might give his portrait 
for the Baron of Bradwardine, in an 
embellished edition of Waverley. 

Mr Bann Wood lias a marked 
voluminous face, of the order of Dr 
Johnson’s, and your late Lord New¬ 
ton’s. He is impracticable against 
all temptations. He is said to have 
been disappointed of the clvicfship. 

Mr Baron Garrow was not long 
since Attorney-General. He was 
unequalled and inimitable in the 
difficult art of cross-examination. 
The most respectable appearance, 
the most imposing manner, the veriest 
apparent candour and sincerity, when 
cloaking falsehood or deceit, disap¬ 
peared before the magical solicita¬ 
tion of Garrow, and the true charac¬ 
ter of persons and facts was made- 
manifest to all. Yet this incompa¬ 
rable sifter of truth was imposed on 
as judgq, in Stafford, and left for exe¬ 
cution two innocent soldiers. They 
were rescued almost by miracle. 

In life’s best scenes, what prodigies sur¬ 
prise. 

Pears of the brave and follies of the wise ! 

THE CIRCUITS. 

London and Westminster arc bless¬ 
ed with ready law. All the criminal 
business within the county of Mid¬ 
dlesex, including the metropolis, is 
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disposed of in the Old Bailey, where 
the sessions are held eight times in 
the year. After every term there 
are sittings at Nisi Prius, in the 
Guildhall for the City, and in West¬ 
minster for Westminster and Mid¬ 
dlesex, both of the Court of King's 
Bench and the Court of Common 
Fleas. For every other county in 
England there arc two annual cir¬ 
cuits, one in spring, the other in 
summer. In spring one judge ge¬ 
nerally does the business of each of 
the minor circuits. In summer two 
judges go each of six circuits, the 
Northern, Western, Midland, Nor¬ 
folk, Oxford, and Home Circuit. 
I Vales has its own Circuits, and in 
one of them the Chief Justice of 
Chester presides. All the barristers, 
excepting those of Chancery, are dis¬ 
tributed among the Circuits. They 
continue permanently attached to the 
same Circuits. See the hive of West¬ 
minster Ilall broken up, and con¬ 
template the eager flight of six good¬ 
ly companies to their several places 
of prey. Yet it is not directly 4hat 
they occasion plunder and distress. 
The country attornies are the pests 
who infest with litigation the pas¬ 
sionate, the simple, and the inju¬ 
red. Painful to the reflecting must 
be the consideration of the sources of 
their wealth and honour. Vet the 
deepest demand for your commisera¬ 
tion, is by the briefless many who sit 
silent at home, and who wander 
abroad to show their wigs as invita¬ 
tions for employment. There are 
not many situations in life less en¬ 
viable. In both respects the Court 
of Chancery has advantages. The 
barristers expose not their anxious 
and idle faces in the provincial towns, 
and they all occasionally'get some 
words to say to my Lord or to his 
Honour. The sources of wealth here, 
too, are less offensive to delicate feel¬ 
ings. It is only great we»lth, ge¬ 
nerally speaking, that comes into 
Chancery. Even the brankruptcies 
that are litigated there are rich, and 
the creditors are opulent. But here 
no scope for eloquence can be found. 
Here no witness excites your in¬ 
genuity, no jury invites your de¬ 
clamation. 'Tis all tea-table talk 
and individual authority. The Courts 
•of Law are greatly improved and be¬ 
nefited by the publicity given to their 
voi.. x. 


proceedings.—Of the London Press 
shall be my next communication. 

Cohn i cu la. 


THE UTEHARY LEGACY. 

No. II. 

MR EDITOR, 

Owing, I presume, to the special 
care of my good friend Mr Monreatb, 
in causing the contents of my Legacy 
Hamper to be fully and fairly speci¬ 
fied in the way-bill of Sampson Hack- 
stick, the Carlisle carrier, and paying 
down a handsome premium for its 
safe deliverance, the whole affair 
soon became town-talk, and 1 have 
positively been waited upon by at 
least three dozen cheesemongers, 
and the like number of tobacconists, 
humbly proposing to publish Uncle's 
works at the rate of fourpcncc per 
pound Hutch weight: a spirited little 
fellow from Cripplegate actually went 
the length of fourpcncc farthing. 
“ Na, na, gentlemen," quoth 1, “ we 
Scots folk gic ‘ our fish guts to our 
am sea-?naws. : “ In like manner did 
1 withstand the pressing importuni¬ 
ties of aunty Kircuddie, relict of the 
late Timothy Kircuddie, Esq. of that 
Ilk. “ Sam, quoth she, “thou'salnt 
spunkic chieldie, and W idow M ‘Cud- 
dlum has just bespoke a fashionable 
full dress o' second mourning. Monie 
a braw beuk did her gudetnan pub¬ 
lish in his time, and nae doubt the 
widow kens fou brawly what’s what. 
Ye understand me, Sam. Supposing 
we should take a step the length o' 
Paternoster-row, and see what can be 
done anent matching Gabriel’s manu¬ 
scripts wi’ the widow’s jointure." 

“ O aunty, amity,” quoth I, f ‘ lend 
us not into temptation. God knows, 
I hae been often enough crossed in 
.love already, and thae Cockney Pub¬ 
lishers, ye ken, are unco kittle cattle 
to deal wi'—Besides,", continued I, 
“ another post may bring gude tidings 
frae Auld Reekie.” The words, Mr 
Editor, had scarcely passed from my 
lips, when the postman arrived, and 
your very kind letter put an end to 
all further altercation. Aye, aye, 
lad," quoth aunty, patting your sig¬ 
nature with tyer fore-finger, “ the 
Hamper’s tlline, and the fullness 
thereof." So no more at present 
from, dejir Sir, your’s very truly, 

Samuel Kili.igrew'. 

Y 


London, 1822. 
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THE UHIDF. Of BAI.ACIIAV- 

( Continued.) 

Our Letter Gac, o' haly rhyme, 

Sat up at thu hoord head, 

And a’ he said was thought a crime 
To contradict indeed. 

For in Clark-lear he was right prime, 
And cou’d baith write and read, Sic. 

Christ'* Kirk on the Great. 

In clothing the sequel of this 
very interesting,memoir with suit¬ 
able raiment, ■ t have' some thoughts 
of making free with the style of some 
of our best historians; but which of 
the three worthies to clap my thumb 
on—Smollet, Fielding, or De Foe, I 
really know not, though I must needs 
confess that Dun • is the favourite. 
A it Id langxyne keeps such a power¬ 
ful hold of my heart, that even the 
affecting narrative of Old Mortality 
himself will never supplant the re¬ 
collection of what I felt when fol¬ 
lowing the gallant Crusoe through 
his many perils, nor the pathetic elo¬ 
quence of Jamie Deans, in the august 
presence of Majesty, dowse the glim 
of that special passage commemora¬ 
ting the great deliverance of poor 
Friday from the very jaws of feroci¬ 
ous cannibals. It dings to my me¬ 
mory with the paternal command, 
if Close that pack o’ lies this pre¬ 
cious moment, or I’ll beck the fire 
wi‘ its profanity. Really, gudeman, 
the laddie must be taken seriously 
through hands. He sits tlu« whole 
blessed forenight poring owre a pro¬ 
lane beuk, and kens no more o‘ his 
caratchis than our dun cow.” Not 
choosing to abide the visitation of 
maternal displeasure, I used very pru¬ 
dently to decamp wi th my dear author 
to a cuduing nook, and there learn, 
him by heart—for the bread eaten in 
secret is pleasant.—But to return to 
Dan’s apparel. I can perceive no 
more shame in adopting the stylo of 
a deceased author, than in wearing a 
arment spun from the fleece of a 
eparted hill-wedder. Many a secret 
song is composed to the self-same 
tune, and sung, too, in our politest 
circles, without oven a titter of dis¬ 
approbation ; and though unman¬ 
nerly^ critics may bedaub the wight 
whopreaumes to commit what they 
are pleased to call a literary tres- 
/**t, with the unseemly appellation 
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of shabby fellow, yet will I not suf¬ 
fer the epithet to lower his character 
a single inch in the scale of my esti¬ 
mation ;—on the contrary, I will not 
hesitate to salute him in the market¬ 
place. But lest these gentlemen 
should happen to take it into their 
noddles, that this same digression is 
a mere Jill-lhe-field, a clumsy apology 
on my part for the lack of originali¬ 
ty—in order, therefore, to undeceive 
tneir worships with all convenient 
speed, I do hereby waive my com¬ 
mon right to Dan’s raiment, and beg 
leave to choose unto myself a style 
and manner of my own in c-mbling 
over these few pages—a something in 
the nature of what our modem bloods 
denominate a Steeple Race, where a 
couple of jackadandies mount their 
steeds, and dash away over hedge and 
ditch for a rump and dozen, regard¬ 
less of neck and leg—a mode of can¬ 
tering over foolscap so peculiarly 
agreeable, by the bye, that I shall 
e’en saddle my gelding and be oil’ 
without farther clishmaclavcr. 

I .'lin disposed to believe, that the 
reader is already possessed of sufli- 
cicnt information to satisfy his con¬ 
science as to'the respectability of the 
bride and her worthy kindred, and 
that he is now most anxious to have 
a squint at the young gentleman 
whose natal star twinkled so very 
propitiously. I shall, therefore, pro¬ 
ceed with my wonted brevity, and 
satisfy him in that particular to his 
heart’s content. 

Know, then, my gentle reader, that 
all letters addressed to the spruce 
individual in question were directed 
tHlis: “ Mr Guiiin Gowks/iittle, 
schoolmaster, Balaclian.” When pa¬ 
rents and guardians felt disposed to 
overhaul -the literary acquirement;; 
of their respective little ones, he was 
usually denominated “ the Mais- 
ter ,” but, in common conversation, 
plain “ i Gavi'h and when a cer¬ 
tain strain of wicked humour pre¬ 
vailed, at kirns and other convivial 
meetings, the uncouth appellation of 
" 'Dominie Shauchleshim ” supersed¬ 
ed his other titles. Most- will¬ 
ingly would I have declined put¬ 
ting the' shameful nickname on re¬ 
cord, because it lays bare an ugly 
feature in the human character that 
had much better remain incog., and 
also tends to lessen our respect, for 
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that amiable copy-line, “ deride not 
infirmity." But my fidelity as a 
biographer might happen to be call¬ 
ed in question, and therefore do 1. 
notice the epithet, though sore against 
mj will. The poor fellow's limbs 
were shauchled by a cruel mishap 
that befcl him in early life, a cir¬ 
cumstance that entitles him to our 
commiseration. 

“ When equal are the night anil day, 

And Ceres gives the schools their play,” 

little Gavin was enjoying his vacance 
in a manner that perfectly corres¬ 
ponded with his years. He had at¬ 
tached a hair tether to the baulks of 
the hen-house, and was just on the 
point of treating himself to a com¬ 
fortable swing, when a couple of 
sturdy herd callans brought a cripple 
wife, on a hand-barrow, to his mo¬ 
ther's door, and returned almost im¬ 
mediately to their respective hirsels. 
Indeed, the nature of their calling, at 
that season of the year, would not 
admit of longer absence. The afore¬ 
said cripple, alias liethram Hap, had 
travelled the country many years in 
her open sedan, attended by a couple 
of spruce messius, whose courteous 
antics recommended them to juvenile 
charity, whilst the old lady's mental 
accomplishments were equally suc¬ 
cessful in fleecing the senior part of 
the community. 

Never, in the whole range of my 
acquaintance, did I over fall in with 
an individual, whose mind was so 
abundantly stored with portions of 
scripture, devout sayings, and anec¬ 
dotes of reverend men, all of which 
she had carefully firkined up, fof the 
special purpose of interlarding her 
discourse—a mode of embellishment 
in which the old lass certainly had a 
most happy knack; and then he! 1 
knowledge of the healing art, in p;» 
far as regarded the manufacture of 
Iwmrtree salve, tansfcy embrocations, 
and camomile tea, was m such re¬ 
pute, that 1 verily believe she might 
have established a most respectable 
practicej had not the bearded ex¬ 
perience, and medical renown, of old 
Robin Droddam the weaver, stood 
like a lion in the path of her am¬ 
bition. But our adventurer was not 
to be scared from her purpose by a 
presumptuous handicraftsman. She 
turned over another leaf, occasionally 


• expressed herself in the figurative 
language of prophecy, and finally 
proceeded to establish her character 
as a spaewife, by gradually dispen¬ 
sing with the faculties of speech and 
hearing; the cannie carline being 
well aware that supernatural know¬ 
ledge, in the opinion of our good- 
natured peasantry, is usually adr 
ministered to the deaf and dumb; 
and also, that whenever one or more 
of our faculties are benumbed, the re¬ 
sidue necessarily become more robust. 

Upon these, established principles 
did the Bethram set about making 
unto herself a name, very rationally 
concluding, that a sprinkling of reve¬ 
lation, in union with her medical 
knowledge, would ultimately triumph 
over Robin Dro(fy.lam’s single-handed 
pretensions; and she accordingly per¬ 
severed in her favourite speculation, 
with a degree of patience rarely to 
be met with in woman. Nay, so ex¬ 
ceeding good were the stamina of her 
self-denial, that she actually opened 
not her lips for three whole calendar 
mouths. But in the pursuit of her 
object, old Bess had to grapple with 
a most formidable antagonist, in the 
person of Dumbie Luuchlinson, a 
staunch friend of the Droddam fa¬ 
mily, whose tongue had been most 
cruelly cut out by the Turks, at the 
very instant of time that«a whole con¬ 
gregation of pious Christians wore 
massacred in cool blood by these hard¬ 
hearted barbarians. This shocking 
affair happened at a certain town in 
Asia Minor, whoso very name the 
poor fellow could never chalk on a 
stool without shedding tears. But in¬ 
dependently ^f this accomplishment, 
Dui/ibie had a certificate under the 
hand of Dougul Macnab, Session- 
clerk’of Skiendhu, a novth-country 
parish, the which he usually carried 
about his person in a tin ease, fully 
testifying that the said Dumbie was 
the seventh son tif a seventh son, and 
thereby establishing his claim to for¬ 
tune-telling beyond the possibility of 
doubt. These mighty qualifications, 
coupled with the tried abilities of 
Doctor Droddam, wlfo made a point 
of consulting Dumbie in all difficult 
cases, constituted a phalanx of talent, 
both natural and supernatural, much 
too substantial to be shaken by tlu* 
efforts of a Grcen-hoili. The Bethram 
was, therefore, under the painful ne- 
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ccssity of breaking silence on the very 
first day of the second quarter, and 
gradually resuming her wonted ha¬ 
bits. But die reader will please to 
observe, 'that all this was done with so 
much circumspection, that even the 
eye of suspicion perceived not the 
cheat; and the piece-meal return of 
her speech was accordingly attributed 
to an especial interposition of Provi¬ 
dence. ■ . 

Naturally of an irritable disposi¬ 
tion, as cripples usually are, the 
stings of disappointment tended not 
to sooth her temper. She had long 
been in the habit of carrying a short 
thorn stick, commonly called a kib- 
hlin, for the avowed purpose of warn¬ 
ing all unmannerly collies to keep at 
a respectful distance; and it was now 
generally observed, that this said 
kibblin assumed at times a threaten¬ 
ing attitude, accompanied with cer¬ 
tain distortions of countenance on her 
part, that indicated no good-will to 
the individual who presumed to carry 
her sedan in a heytic-tcytie man¬ 
ner. But great allowances were 
made for her severe afflictions ; and, 
though certain evil-contrived persons 
were not over ready to lend her a lift, 
and even insinuated that her limbs 
were more afflicted with laziness 
than infirmity ; yet, upon the whole, 
she forgathered with commiseration, 
go where she would, and experienced 
much kindly attention. In this con¬ 
dition was Bcthram Bess set down 
at the doqr of Rebecca Gowkspittle. 
Now, Rebecca was what we call an 
ailing wife. She had been long and 
grievously afflicted with a shortness 
of breatn, accompanied with an 
alarming wheezing, that required all 
the skill of Doctor Droddam to keep 
in due subordination ; and that very 
afternoon, her shoulder complaint 
had returned with acuter twinges 
than ever, in defiance of Robin's 
most potent applications. On com¬ 
ing to the door with a luggie of warm 
broth in one hand, and a nom spoon 
in the other, “Wacs me, Bessie," quo' 
Mrs Gowkspittle, “ thou’s come here 
in an evil hour. Jenny's gane doun 
to the Grange, Reubens awa at the 
sheering, and ne’er a living creature 
about the house hae I to lend thee 
a lift. This wcarifou shouthcr o' 
mine's jmd'where it was again, and 
wee Gavrin, poor thing, he's far owrc 


feckless for the task."— r * His will be 
done!" quo' Bethram Bess. “ Here’s 
^a drap rare kail,” continued Rebecca, 
stirring up the broth; “ better never 
hansel'd a ladle. Just fa' to, Bessie, 
and toorn the luggie at your leisure.” 
“ His name be prais’d !" quo’ Beth¬ 
ram Bess.”—“ And great cause hae 
we, Bessie, to praise His name,” quo’ 
Rebecca ; “ manifold are the mercies 
daily dispensed, no doubt, though 
few o' them come the gate o’ my know¬ 
ledge. Indeed the like o’ me, wha 
seldom sets a fooi owre the door step 
frae week’s end to wcckV end, kensna 
what's passing i' the next ,>irish.” 
“ The deil has had a busy time o't, 
for ac thing,” replied the Bcthram ; 
“ nae less than five o’ them mount¬ 
ed the stool in Morton kirk. Sabbath 
was eight-days .”—“ Hech, sirs, what 
a sinfou land! ” quo’ Rebecca Gowk- 
spittlc : and in this manner was the 
conversation continued, until a pack¬ 
man laddie, of the name of Davie 
Cowan, made his appearance on the 
knowc, to the great joy of Gawin, 
whose little heart perfectly leapt with 
delight as the packman drew near. 
The two younkers were much upon 
a par in respect of age, stature, and 
strength. They had often put their 
muscular stamina to the test, in 
jumping, racing, ami wrestling; hut 
never, until then, had an opportunity 
presented itself of carrying a cripple 
wife, and thereby deciding which 
was the starkest of the two between 
the trammels of a hand-barrow. 
Gawin weighed the Bethram with his 
eye, and calculated the density of her 
wallets at a glance. He tossed his 
hea& in the consciousness of his 
might, and boldly declared, that if 
Davie Cowan would bring up the 
rear of Bessie's barrow, he himself 
Svould he responsible for the van. 
Davie being a Dumfries lad, bred and 
brought up on the Soutergate Brae, 
the birth-jdaee of many a fine fellow, 
unslung his pack in a twinkling, and 
manfully accepted the challenge. 
The smile of confidence that played 
on his face stung the pawing pride 
of little Gawin to the quick. He 
flew to his post with the most chcar- 
ful alacrity, and away went our 
youths with their live-load to the next 
neighbour town, followed by the 
wholesome advice of Mrs Gowk- 
spittle:—" Now, bairns, wee bits at a 
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time; set down every now and then, 
and o’ be carefou’ as ye gae alang the 
brig.” Well hail it been for all 
concerned, had Rebecca's admoni¬ 
tions been attended to. The bridge 
in question was neither more nor less 
than the butt-end of a fir tree, clum¬ 
sily squared, and as clumsily thrown 
across the wickedest little mountain- 
stream that ever brawled. Only wet 
Balachan Braes with an extra cup of 
rain, and down comes the tipsy burn, 
like a Dunscore laird riding home on 
a market night. Long before the two 
lads reached tills fatal bridge. Nature 
began to flag, though the spirit of 
their pride remained firm. Gnwin 
grinned and straddled, and grasped 
the barrow-trammels with might and 
main, at the same time inclining his 
ear to receive the humble submission 
of his cotemporary, “ for gudesake, 
Gawin, set doun,” providing Da¬ 
vid had been so disposed; but the 
papkman, though exhibiting evident 
symptoms of a contention between 
the flesh and the spirit, was endow¬ 
ed with the like quantum of pluck as 
his brother barrowman, and trudged 
along with an obstinacy altogether 
incredible. In this mapper, proceed¬ 
ed our youths for a full quarter of a 
mile, whilst Bethram Bess sat in 
state, as happy as a duchess, with her 
mossins frisking about the sedan. 

But what is happiness helow. 

That men so greatly prize ? 

The breezy shade that sweeps the grass, 
And o’er the meadow flics. 

And what is happiness helow, 

That men seek to enjoy ? 

The gaudy moth, from bloom to bloop), 
Chaccd by the idle boy. 

The moment our barrowmen set 
foot on the bridge, that moment were 
nerve and muscle compelled to give 
way, so nicely matched were Gawin 
and his companion in point of mus¬ 
cular stability. Theix breath fail¬ 
ed, their knees tottered, th? barrow 
trammels slid from their exhausted 
fingers, and plash went Bess into the 
burn, wallets and all, to the great 
terror of poor Gawin and his affright¬ 
ed friend, who stood by the stream 
like a couple of statues, without the 
power of bestirring themselves in her 
behalf, so completely had fear bc- 
jiumbed their faculties. On rising 
iroin her plunge to the surface of the 


•pool, she tossed her head like a re¬ 
spiring kelpie, and uttered a Spal¬ 
ling’s* ghaist yellach that effectu¬ 
ally stupified the two boys, already 
terrified beyond measure ; but a swirl 
of the burn swept her away, and 
nothing short of a miracle, to all 
appearance, could save poor Bess 
from visiting the Linn, whose fright¬ 
ful roar is heard afar off*. But luck 
will sometimes interfere, and actu¬ 
ally supply, ‘with astonishing pre¬ 
cision, the place of well-intentioned 
design. The Bethran] laid fast hold 
of a saugh bush, whose pliant boughs 
were accustomed to skim the stream 
when in its tantrums, and, bring¬ 
ing her left foot to bear on a pro¬ 
jecting crag, .she had the presence 
of mind to leap fjrotri the flood with 
an agility that even frightened the 
poor lads more than her sudden 
downfall. 

Enraged at the overthrow she had 
experienced, and bewailing the fate 
of a favourite lap-dog crushed under 

• The old Tower of Spcdlings in An- 
nandale, owing to the visitations of an 
evil spirit, became altogether untenable. 
This son of Belial never revealed himself 
to mortal eye, except in one solitary in¬ 
stance. A drunken cobler returning from 
Lockerby fair, late at night, was over¬ 
taken by a tempest, and staggered into 
the forsaken Keep for shelter. Bewilder¬ 
ed with sleep, and drink, and fatigue, he 
inadvertently groped his way to the haunt¬ 
ed chamber, shut the door, and threw 
himself down in a corner. 

What oecurrcd was taken verbatim 
from his own lips by a provincial bard, 
and carefully spun into rhyme, of which 
the following is a*specimen:— 

Amid the surly Borean wrath. 

That rock’d the tottering KoJp, 

' Loud piercing shrieks and hollow inoans 
Burst from the dungeon deep. 

And then a scene assail’d my sight, 
Might stoutest heart appal— 

Slap went the door on grumbling hinge. 
Wide open to the wall, 

And bloody hands brought in a lamp, 

A lamp of ghastly gluref 
And clank the din of massive chains 
Come up the dungeon stair. 

But from the dread, the demon fang-. 

That sought to work me woe, 

May He fvhom evil spirits'fcar 
Defend my starkest foe ! 
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the barrow, and whose death-yells ■ speed to ncgociate for his immediate 
followed her baggage to the Linn, the release. On breaking from the broom, 
old lass, vowing deadly vengeance, # he announced the greatness of his dis- 
waddled up the burn-side at a round pleasure with, a tremendous bellow, 
pace, and fastened on poor Gawin and bore down on the Bethram’s posi- 
like a shc-bear bereavedof her whelps, tion without delay: but the old lady. 
The packman, a gallant little fel- not deeming it prudent to risk her 
low as ever snored in a barn, seeing laurels in a contest to very unequal, 
his companion so roughly handled, wisely kilted her coats, and took the 
inarched to his relief, and made a bent like a March hare, followed by 
powerful diversion on the Bethram's the gudeman of the herd, foaming 
rear ; but a back-strok£ of the faith- with rage, and bellowing with all his 
ful kibblin, that never forsook her might. But rage of heart, strength 
grasp, induced Vavierto measure his of muscle, and .. illingness of limb, 
length on the sward, and another availed him not. The Bethram kept 
hand-owre-hip application of the him at a respectful distance lb- whole 
same weapon compelled poor Gawin breadth of the park, in spite of his 
to lower his pennon, and submit to teeth cleared the fence like a hill 
the will of the conqueror. She then roe, and was never more heard of. 
laid hold of him by the ears just as The moment his antagonist sounded 
though he had been a mangy’collie, a retreat, off started Davie Cowan 
and flung him into the burn,beshrew- for Rebecca’s dwelling, at a hesita- 
ed with the bitterest imprecations, ting kind of pace, inclining his eye 
“ O curse ye!" quo’ the infuriated a little to the left, in order, no doubt, 
Bethram ; ‘ ‘ gae down to the deepest to behold his inveterate enemy tramp- 
cauldron i’ the Linn, and help my led under foot; but die instant lie 
dear wee doggie to feed the trouts, espied her on the safe side of the 
thou ill-faur’d whalp. And thy necr- fenqc, he set down his foot and ran 
do-wccl carcase maun lia’e a dabble in good earnest. With a heavy heart 
too, thou ill-begotten cadger's cub,” did poor Davie glide along die hill- 
continued the exasperated old wo- side. Weary«and out of wind, he ap- 
man, as she wheeled about to grapple proaclicd the inner hallan, and there¬ 
with the packman; but David had told a most lamentable tale in four 
by this time got to liis legs, perfectly words—“ Gawin’s owre the Linn !" 
sensible of die Bethram’s superior “ Davie Cowan, are ye no joking?” 
prowess, lie accordingly fled from quo’ Rebecca Gowkspiltle. “ Deed 
her vengeance by the way of the no, gudewife,” was the packman’s 
foot-bridge, and, like a skilful gene- reply; “ Bethram Bess flung him i’ 
ral, tumbled it in the burn, the more the bum, and he’s owre the Linn ns 
effectually to secure his retreat. Such sure as ye stand there.” “ (), my 
were the relative positions of our sweet wee fallow,” exclaimed llebee- 
belligerents, when the gudemau’s ca, and overthrowing a whole bottle 
bull came bellowing through the off Robin Droddam’s rheumatic tine- 
broom, goring the ground in his ture, with which slie was about to 
wrath, like a clangeious beast, as he anoint her ailing shoulder, the dis- 
certainly was, for the express pur- tractecl mother flew to her son’s re¬ 
pose of succouring his old acquaint- 1 lief, without well knowing how or 
ancc—at least it was generally so where assistance was to be admi- 
supposed. Gawin, it seems, had tend- nistert i, so dreadfully did the sad 
ed Balachan kye the preceding sum- tale rake her maternal feelings. Most 
mer; and being an industrious time- luckily it so happened, that Davie 
redeeming laddie, usually sat him Cowan was no scion of the Goirkbig- 
down in the lec of a caller hawthorn, gin family, whose intellectual pccu- 
orsomc other convenient bush, and Jiarity— thrice major before they com- 
tliere knitteifhis stocking, and crooned jJete their minority —renders the 
his song, the live-long day, whilst whole brood so very kenspeckle.— 
the cattle freely partdbk of corn and No, no, David's character was of a 
clover, without ever being called to very different complexion. Being a 
account. The grateful brute, descry- town-bred lad, as we before hinted, 
ing from aiiir his benefactor in the his intellects were more lively, and 
hands of the enemy, set off at lull his ideas much riper, than those ,ap- 
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pertaining to country boys of ins 
years and inches; thereby illustrating 
a .very curious fact in the history of 
our species, that seems to have eluded 
' the eye of philosophers, both ancient 
and ^modern. In tne course of my ex¬ 
perience amongst men, I have usually 
remarked, that a village younker 
arrives much sooner at the years 
of discretion than the cottager ; a 
burgher has the heels of the villager 
by a couple of twelvemonths, and 
the citizen outstrips them all. By 
the bye, Ned Findlay, of the house 
of Meiklcwhaum, Clutterbuck, and 
Co., assures me, that a young Lon¬ 
doner hops from the nest in his 
fourteenth year; commences politi¬ 
cian at fifteen; another twelvemonth 
completes him for the coffee-house; 
and at the close of his seventeenth 
summer he becomes a downright 
gentleman, according to our modem 
acceptation of the phrase. But be it 
obsQrved, continues Ned, that his 
stock of knowledge is then complete, 
and human ingenuity is altogether 
incapable of adding another morsel 
thereto. This curious ripening quali¬ 
ty, peculiar to towns and villages, 
was singularly observable in the de¬ 
portment of 1 )avie Cowan. Though a 
perfect stripling, the most experien¬ 
ced pedlar eouM not possibly recom¬ 
mend his merchandize to a prudent, 
sedate customer, with a better grace, 
nor humour the fastidiousness of a 
whimsical one more effectually. His 
spectacles were in great request a- 
mongst the aged, on account of the 
exceeding goodness of their lenses, 
both in respect of transparency and 
focal distance. His jocktclegs wefe 
greatly admired, anti mueh sought 
after, by every young lad of taste ; and 
the surpassing beauty of his buckling 
kames found him favour in the eyes 
of the lasses, whose good graces I 
would advise all aspiring young 
packmen to cultivate. • . 

This very interesting lad, being 
about to leave our page, the reader 
will no doubt feel anxious to peruse 
the sequel of his history, and as the 
thing can be done at a few strokes, I 
shall endeavour to indulge him there¬ 
in. Know, then, that our young mer¬ 
chant continued to improve in stature 
of person and density of purse, until 
he mustered, first, a horse pack, then 
11 caravan, and finally became a great 


fnan on the Soutergate Brae, where I 
believe his posterity are still to be 
>met with. Being of an adventurous 
disposition, and consequently -fond of 
associating with lads of the like cha¬ 
racter, Davie Cowan was no stranger 
to Balachan Linn. He well knew 
every crag of its frightful precipices, 
the terrors of its deep and dark caul¬ 
drons, the fierceness of its hawks, 
and the fury of its wild-cats; and, 
perfectly sensible that single-handed 
succour was too impotent for the oc¬ 
casion, very wisely be took to his heels, 
and brought a whole band of reapers 
at his back. 

Reuben Gowkspittle, the unfortu¬ 
nate lad’s father, (a better bandsman 
never trod stubble,) started like a 
stricken deer, and •actually distanced 
Hughie Twaddle, his brother-in-law, 
though a much younger man. Next 
followed the gudoman of Balachan, 
accompanied l>y his son Adie, then 
a promising callan, not excelled in 
point of agility and enterprize by any 
younker of his years. The residue* 
of our male rustics cleared the fields 
and fences with an alacrity that did 
them credit, and the females mani¬ 
fested equal anxiety to be foremost 
on that memorable day, all evincing 
the most lively concern for poor 
Gawin. But the presence of mind 
and single-heartedness of JAict Muir- 
head must not be huddled up a- 
mongst general remark: *• Fy rin, 
Grizzy," quo' Janet to lier only 
daughter, a sprightly gilpie rising 
fifteen, “ and fetch Robin Droddam: 
lie has gotten a wab o’ our’s i’ the 
loom, it's true, for claithing to us 
baitb, 9 welcome sight, come hamo 
when it will! for weel wat every 
dud's bidding gude-day to an idler ; 
but dinua heed that; tell *him to 
corneawa, though anither pirn shou’d 
never gae throu’t; and hear ye me?” 
continued Janet to little Grizzy, as 
6 he linked through the stubble, “ ca' 
in by Dumbie Lauchlinson’s as ye 
gac by, and send him down to Reu¬ 
ben’s ; he’ll throw light on this black 
afternoon's wark, l’se warrant him.” 
But Davie Cowan was inly of opi¬ 
nion, that something more than 
hands was absolutely necessary to 
afford effectual relief, and according¬ 
ly made the best of his way to Reu¬ 
ben’s cottage, ran into the hen-house, 
snatched poor Gawin's tether from 
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the baulks, and posted off to the Linn,' 
where he found some ten or a dozen 
pair of hands, in absolute want of that 
very necessary auxiliary. So much 
for the sagacity of our young pack¬ 
man. Then, without a moments he¬ 
sitation, he made fast one end of his 
tether to a stunted hawthorn, and 
lowered himself down to a huge rock, 
full twenty feet perpendicular below 
the brow of the precipice. A die 
Dinwoodie and Reuben Gowkspittle 
followed in succession ; but just as 
llughie Twaddle laid hold o' the 
tether, “ Tor gudesake, llughie,” 
exclaimed the packman, “bring doun 
a pouchlou o’ stanes wi’ ye; a' the 
wull-cats i' the Linn arc in motion.” 
Hughie loaded himself accordingly, 
ami, with an ample supply of ammu¬ 
nition, slid down the tether in the 
very nick of time, to save his sister 
and her unfortunate boy from the 
clutches of these fierce and evil 
beasts. Adic Dinwoodie, it seems, 
had espied llcbccca at the very bot¬ 
tom of the Linn, through a flicker¬ 
ing spray of birch and hazel. On an 
opposite cliff sat three huge tabbies, 
in closs consultation which should 
have the honour of first pouncing 
on their victims ; but a smooth field, 
flint, from the unerring hand of Da¬ 
vie Cowan, smote the boldest so pre¬ 
cisely between the eyes, that lie gave 
up the ghost without uttering a 
squall; a second missile, thrown with 
the like adroitness, laid another ma¬ 
rauder dead on the spot, and the ribs 
of a third long remembered packman 
Cowan. Nor was the hand of Adie 
Dinwoodie idle on tliis trying occa¬ 
sion. He dislodge^ no less tjian five 
of these frightful creatures from a 
holly bush, and sen) the mgjor part 
of then! limping down the Linn!— 
prime doingsfor a country boy, though 
it must needs be confessed, that he 
was far behind the packman in point 
of discipline; indeed it is not at unrea¬ 
sonable to suppose that a raw home¬ 
bred lad could possibly cope with 
such a veteran. A better marksman 
than Dari# Cowan never took the 
sands of Jp&nfries on a King's birth- 
night; and&hany are the missiles there 
and then exchanged. *between the up 
the gate side, and the down the gate 
tide, before the din of battle fairly 
dies away.* Whilst the‘two boys 
scoured the bushes of their ob¬ 


noxious tenantry, a couple of ladders 
arrived from tne Grange, and af¬ 
forded a more effectual communi¬ 
cation with the lodgement, where 
our adventurers had so very suc¬ 
cessfully commenced their opera¬ 
tions. The tether being now made 
fast in a chink of the rock, down 
went Reuben and Hughie in quest of 
the distressed mother, whose feeble 
wail was distinctly heard by all pre¬ 
sent. After scrambling their de¬ 
vious way amongst rugged crags, 
and cowering under the brows of 
frightfully-threatening cliffs, the un¬ 
social abodes of the hawk and raven, 
whose harsh and discordant cries 
tended not to blithen the haggard 
scenery that surrounded them, they 
at length descried Rebecca leaning 
over an oozy rock, and holding poor 
Gawin by the hair; but so complete¬ 
ly exhausted was she, that, in all 
probability, a few minutes more 
would have decided the fate of both, 
for her hands were twisted in his 
locks, and the slipperiness of the 
crag whereon she lay, rendered any 
little exertion on her part to liaul 
him out unavailing: added to tliis, 
the agitatedmaters of the dark and 
troubled cauldron in which he was 
plunged, tossed him about in such a 
manner, that she felt herself gradu¬ 
ally trailing over its dismal brim, 
where the two would most certainly 
have perished, but for the timely in¬ 
terposition of Reuben and llughie. 

With much difficulty they suc¬ 
ceeded in rescuing both mother and 
son from their perilous situation; 
Gawin shockingly mangled, with 
sSarce a vestige of life remaining, 
and poor Rebecca in a situation not 
to he described. 

The reader’s own feelings will most 
assuredly enable him to anticipate 
the tenderness and anxiety mani¬ 
fested uy every individual concern¬ 
ed in cquveyfng home these two un¬ 
fortunates. All that filial affection 
and neighbourly regard could possi¬ 
bly afford, was cheerfully adminis¬ 
tered on the occasion ; but Rebecca’s 
maternal love was the subject of 
general conversation. How she 
contrived to descend a precipice 
whereunto the wild-cat could scarce¬ 
ly cling, and find her way to the 
Deil’s Kettle, such being tne name 
of the pool wherein poor Gawin was 
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tossed, amongst haggard, slippery 
rocks, matted with briar and brush¬ 
wood, ‘ftirly baffled all confiture ; 
nor could sne, even unto her dying 
day, ever convey any feasible idea 
of the manner in which die de¬ 
scended. 

The best account I ever heard of 
this very extraordinary affiur was 
published by her own lips, many 
years afterwards, when sitting by the 
Linn one Sabbath afternoon, relating 
her adventures to Miss Surnn Do- 
bie, a pious spinster, aged forty-five, 
or thereabouts" Troth, Rebecca," 
quo' Miss Dobie, " I cannot contrive 
liow ye got doun ava. Not a hair's 
breadth 0'footing can 1 see, not a 
twig that ye could trust to: a'the 
bairns i’ the parish might hae drown¬ 
ed, before I faund the gate to sic a 
frightfou place." “O Susie, Susie!" 
quo' Rebecca Gowkspittle, “ had ye 
only faund the dunt o’ a mother's 
heart at the time, ye wad just hae 
.gane the verra gate that 1 did." But 
we must lay aside digression for the 
present, and attend to matters mqre 
closely connected with our subject. 

Robin Droddam's arrival aftbrded 
much consolation to everj»individual. 
He laid aside his plaid and bonnet, 
put on his spectacles with becoming 
solemnity, and after minutely exam¬ 
ining the ailments of his patient, and 
duly considering, all and individual¬ 
ly, the evil consequences usually at¬ 
tending fractures, sprains, and brui¬ 
ses, together with the probability and 
improbability of (xa win’s very doubt¬ 
ful case. Doctor Robert Droddam 
made a most woeful report indeed. 

" Here’s just a living miracle," quoth 
Robin, " a chosen vessel that the 
hand o' Providence bath saved from 
being dashed to pieces, as a testimony 
against unbelievers. Baith his thumbs 
out o' joint, twa legs fractured, and 
frightfou contusions on various parts 
o’ the body !—he may diet tb^ better 
o’t, but a' the skill under my bon¬ 
net," concluded the Doctor, gravely 
shaking his head, “ will stand in 
need. o P a special blessing to set him 
on hirffeet again.” Rebecca, though 
in great pain from the severe hurts 
she had received, complained not of 
her own ailments, but sat in trem¬ 
bling suspense, whilst the Weaver 
examined those of her poor boy, and 
delivered his opinion thereon. She 
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had great faith in Robin's profession¬ 
al knowledge, though never a whit 
die better of his prescriptions, and the 
doubtful shake of his head alarmed 
her infinitely. "Oh, Sira!" cried Re¬ 
becca, wringing her uplifted hands, 
" what a dreadfu' visitation! The 
sweet, the affectionate wee fallow, that 
never gad Reuben nor me a sair heart, 
maimed and crippled for life!—the 
verra staff we ettledlo lean on when 
■ auld age overtook us baith, bruised 
and broken by hands that never gaed 
empty awa frae our doOr. It's enough 
to crush compassion i' the bud, and 
freeze the verra heart’s bluid o' cha¬ 
rity, to think o’t.'' " Whist, whist, 
Rebecca," quo’ her brother Hughie, 
affectionately pressing her hand with 
both his own; " dinna be doun-hcart- 
ed, woman ; ye’se ne'er want a plack 
sae lang as 1 hae a baubee; and wee 
Gawin, poor thing, when he gets 
weel again, 1’se gie him walth o' 
lear, and a turn or twa at the College 
—ht'll make a prime Dominie, Pll 
be bound for him." This was indeed 
pouring balm on Rebecca's wounded 
spirit. Her heart was too full to Bay 
much, but her eye spoke volumes, as 
she pressed her brother’s right hand 
to her bosom, and his left to her lips. 
Whilst affairs ben the house were 
gradually assuming a kindlier aspect, 
Rebeccas mind being mucli^elieved, 
Gawin’s limbs put in the way of well¬ 
doing, and, upon the whole, a more 
favourable opinion entertained of his 
case, an uproar ensued in the butt 
end of Reuben's dwelling, that must 
not be made a jmsmoer. 

Fully bent on pursuing Bethram 
Bess, and handing her over to con¬ 
dign ptfnishment, the whole party 
there assembled were just on the 
point of sallying forth in quest of the 
delinquent, when thelong-looked-for 
arrival of Dnmbie Lauchlinson in¬ 
duced them to abandon their plan of 
operations, and, in place of dividing 
their forces, and scouring the coun¬ 
try, it was now deemed more advise- 
able to ascertain the identical place of 
her retreat, and pounce at once on 
the old slut. LauchlinSon was ac¬ 
cordingly applied to for the needful 
information, #tfnd Janet Muirhead 
selected to interpret the telegraphic 
signification of his finger-and-thumb 
manoeuvres; a task wliith the good 
old woman performed very muen to 
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the satisfaction of her employers. 
She decyphered the meaning of Dum- 
bie's mystical gesticulations with 
great judgment, and after well weigh¬ 
ing the corroborating testimony of his 
nods and winks, Mrs M. translated 
the whole of her information into 
plain broad Scots, as followeth, viz. 

“ Weel ken’d Dumbie that the 
Bethram was a scruple, lang-winded 
jade, and a base limmer to boot, but 
the spirit wadna let him expose her. 
She's sitting in a far-awa house at the 
hip o' the hud-stane, just as drag¬ 
gled and weary as a woman can weel 
be, and telling the gudewife what a 
narrow escape she had when wander¬ 
ing the Nith, frae the evil designs o' a 
water-kelpie. The house has gotten 
a reek-board i’ the end o't, and a 
knocking-stanc at the door—but a 
morsel more he’s not permitted to 
disclose.” “ A knocking-stane at the 
door and a reek-board i’ the end o't!” 
exclaimed Sam Macfarlane ! “ my 
word! she's in a rare kenspeckle hau- 
din, sure enough. There's ne’er a ha’ 
bouse in a' Nithsdale that hasna got¬ 
ten a reek-board i’ the end o't!” “And 
darna disclose a morsel mair !'* whis¬ 
pered Davie Cowan: “ that may be ; 
but was I in your shoon, Sam, I wad 
make him pilot my clutches to the 
verra stool where she sits on.” Mac- 
marline, though a rustic, was a shrew- 
dish sort of a blade, and a bit of a 
sceptic to-boot, in so far as regarded 
occult science. He therefore pocket¬ 
ed the packman's hint, and very po¬ 
litely proposed, through the medium 
of Janet Muirhcad, that Mr Laucli- 
hnson should squire the expedition ; 
an honour which jhc old man, for 
reasons best known to himself, very 
modestly declined. “ By the JL—d,” 
quoth Sam, “ necessity has nae law 
—we'll press him into the service / 
■md, in spite of all remonstrance to 
i he contrary, seized on poor Dumbie. 

Hereupon the female part of the 
mdience became exceedingly alarm¬ 
ed. Some screamed with might and 
main—some assailed the aggressor 
w ith bitter reproach—others fastened 
on his skirtk like so many tiger cats, 
whilst the remaining few sat pen¬ 
sively. eilenti only iftarvelling what 
sort of a judgment would visit his 
impious hands. But Sam persisted, 
in defiance* of all opposition, and 
Duzhbic feeling himself the weaker 
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vessel, instinctively laid hold of the 
crook, a crazy old thing that had 
hung Reuben's chimney titne out 
of mind. 

Then it was that the racket began 
in good earnest. Dumbie held fast 
by the sooty links. Macfarline's 
strength prevailed—thefaithleSs crook 
gave way, and down came a whole 
potful of scalding dish-water about 
the seer's shins. He leapt from the 
hearth like a hind-harvest salmon, 
and clutching a four-footed-stool 
with both his hands, “ Curse ye a' 
thegetlier,” quo' Dumbie Lachlin- 
son, tf but I’ll make coi A i’ the 
house 1” 

We presume we have now related a 
sufficiency of the marvellous, to put 
the benevolent and simple of heart 
on their guard against deaf-and-dumb 
imposition. Suffice it, therefore, to 
say, that Dumbie Lauchlinson de¬ 
camped with the same precipitation 
as his sister impostor, and that very 
many years elapsed before either. 
spaeman or cripple wife could find 
credulity enough to saut their kail. 
In like manner we shall pass over the 
progress of Ga win's recovery, by 
merely observing, that be did reco¬ 
ver, and that bis shank-bones, being a 
little out of the perpendicular, occa¬ 
sioned the epithet of Shanchleshins 
to be stitched to that of his profes¬ 
sion. It may also be necessary to 
remark, that Robin Droddam’s fame 
suffered not from the unseemly de¬ 
formity, and'that uncle llughie was 
a man of his word*. 


<A TALE OF THE SECRET TRIBUNAL. 
1>AUT II. 

Sweet is the gloom of forest shades. 
Their pillar’d walks, and dim arcades, 
With all the thousand flowers that blow, 
A waste of loveliness, below. 

To h. u whose soul the world would fly, 
For Nalure’stlonely majesty s 
To barif, when wrapt in mighty themes, 
To lover, lost in fairy dreams, 

To hermit, whose prophetic thought 
By fits a gleam of heaven hath caught, 
And, in the visions of his rest, 

Held bright communion with the blest, 
’Tis sweet, but solemn—there alike 
Silence and sound with awe can Strike. 
The deep Koliun murmur made 
By sighing breeze and rustling shade, 
And cavern’d fountain gushing nigh, ■■ 
And wild-bee’s plaintive lullaby, 
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Or the dead stillness of the bowers, 

When dark the summer-tempest lowers; 
When silent Nature seems to vv&t 
Tfic gathering Thunder’s voice of-fate, 
•When the aspen scarcely waves in air, . 
And the clouds collect for the light- I 
ning's glare, j 

Each, each alike is awful there, * 

And thrills the soul with feelings high, 

As some majestic harmony. 

But she, the maid, whose footsteps traced 
Each green retreat, in breathless haste, 
Young lilla linger’d not, to hear 
The wood-notes, lost on mourner’s ear; 
The shivering leaf, the breeze’s play, 

The fountain's gush, the wild-bird’s lay; 
These charm not now—her sire she 
sought, 

With trembling frame, with anxious 
thought. 

And, starting, if a forest deer, 1 

But mov’d the rustling branches near, > 
First felt that innocence may fear. ) 

She/each’d alone and shadowy dell, 
Where the free sunbeam never fell; 
’Twas twilight there at summer-noon, 

1 Jeep night beneath the harvest-moon. 
And scarce might one* bright star be seen 
tilcaming the tangled boughs between ; 
For many a giant rock arotyid, 

Dark, in terrific grandeur, frown’d, 

And the ancient oaks, that wav’d on high, 
Shut out each glimpse of the blessed sky. 
There the cold spring, in its shadowy 
cave. 

Ne’er to Heaven’s beam one sparkle gave. 
And the wild-flower, on its brink that 
grefr, 

(.'aught not from day one glowing hue. 

’Twas said, some fearful deed untold, 

Had stain’d that scene in days of old; # 
Tradition o’er the haunt had thrown 
A shade yet deeper than its own. 

And still, amidst th’ umbrageous gloom, 
Perchance above some victim’s tomb. 
O’er grown with ivy and with moss. 

There stood a rudely-oculptur’d Cross, 
Which haply silent record bore, 

Of guilt aud penitence of yore. • 

Who by that holy sign was kneeling, 
With brow unutter’d pangs revealing. 
Hands clasp’d convulsively in prayer, 
And lifted eves, and streaming hair. 

And cheek, all pale as marble mould, 
Seen by the moonbeam’s radiance cold ? 
Was ft some Image of despair, 

Still fix’d that stamp of woe to bear ? 

—Oh ! ne’er could Art her forms have 
• wrought, 

To rpeak such agonies of thought 1 
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Those death-like features gave to view, 

A mortal’s pangs, too deep and true ! 
Storting he rose, with frenzied eye, 

As Ella’s hurried step drew nigh; 

He turn'd, with aspect darkly wild. 
Trembling he stood—before his child ! 
On, with a hurst pf tears, she sptung. 
And. to her father’s bosom clung. 

“ Away! what aeekst thou hero ?” he 

cried, 

“ Art thou not now thine Clric’s hride ? 
Hence, leave me, leave me to await, 

In solitude, the storm of Kate ; 

Thou know’st not what rhy doom may be, 
Ere evening comes in peace to thee.” 

“ My father! shall the joyous throng 
Swell high for me the bridal song ? 

Shall the gay nuptial board be spread, 

The festal garland bind my head. 

And thou, in grief, in peril, roam. 

And make the wilderness thy home ? 

No ! I am hero, with thcc to share 
All suffering mortal strength may bear; 
And, oh 1 whate’er thy foes decree, 

In life, in death, in chains, or free; 

Well, well I feel, in thee secure. 

Thy heart and hand alike are pure l” 

Then was there meaning in his look. 
Which deep that trusting spirit shook ; 

Bo wildly did each glance express 
•The strife of shame and bitterness, 

As thus he spoke: “ Fond dreams, hence! 
Is this the mien of Innocence ? 

This furrow’d brow, (his restless eye, 
'Head thou this fearful tide—and fly ! 

Is it enough ? or must I seek 
For words, the tale of guilt to spt ak ? 
Then be it so—I will not doom 
Thy youth to wither in its bloom ; 

I will not see thy tender frame 
Bow’d to the earth with fear and shame. 
No! though I teach thee to abhor 
The sir*, so fondly lov’d before; 

Though the dread effort rend my breast, 
Yet shak thou leave me and lx* blest! 

, Oh! bitter penance ! thr u wilt turn 
Away in horror and in ; i,m ; 

Thy looks, that still through all the past 
Affection's gentlest beams have cast. 

As lightning on my heurt will fall, 

And I must mark and bear it all! 

Yet though of life’s best ties bereav’d. 
Thou shalt not, must not be deceiv’d! 

I linger—let me speed the tale, 

Ere voice, and thought, add memory fail. 
Why should I falter thus, to tell 
What Heavey «o long hath known too 
well ? 

Yes ! though from mortal sight conceal’d, 
There h;dh a In Cher’s blood appeal’d ! 
He died—’twas not where banners wave, 
And war-steeds trample on the brave; 
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lie died—it was in Holy Land, 

Yet fell he not by Paynim hand; 

He sleeps not with his sires at rest, 

With trophied shield and knightly crest t 
Unknown his grave to kindred eyes, 
—But I can tell thee where he lies! 

It was a wild and savage spot. 

But once beheld—and ne’er forgot t 
I see it now—that haunted scene 
My spirit's dwelling still hath been f 
And he is there—I see him laid 
Beneath that palm-tree’s lonely shade, 

The fountain-wave, that’sparkles nigh, 
Bears witness with its crimson dye ! 

I sec th’ accusing glance he rais’d. 

Ere that dim eye by death was glaz’d ; 
—Ne’er will that parting look forgive ! 

I still behold it—and I life I 
1 live! from hope, from mercy driv’n, 

A mark fbr all the shafts of Heav’n! 

• 

M Yet had I wrongs—by fraud s he won 
My birth-right—and my child, my son, 
Heir to high name, high fortune born. 
Was doom’d to penury and scorn, 

An alien midst his fathers’ halls, 

An exile from his native walls. 

Could I bear this ?—the rankling thought, 
Deep, dark, within my bosom wrought; 
Some serpent, kindling hate and guile, 
Lurk’d in my infant’s rosy smile, 

And when his accents lisp’d my name, 
They woke my inmost heart to flame! 

I struggled—arc there evil powers 
That claim their 6wti ascendant hours ? 

—Oh ! what should thine unspotted soul 
Or know or fear of their control ? 

Why on the fearful conflict dwell ? 

Vainly I struggled—and I fell s 
Cast down from every hope of bliss. 

Too well thou know'st to what abyss ! 

“ ’Twas done—that moment hurried 
by 

To darken all eternity^ 

Years roll’d away, long, evil years. 

Of woes, of fetters, and of fears: 

Nor aught but vain remorse I pin’d. 

By the deep guilt my soul which stain’d f 
For, long a captive in th£ lands 
Where Arabs tread their burning Sands, 
The haunted midnight of the mind 
Was round me while in chains I pin’d, 

By all forgotten, save by one 

Dread presence—which 1 could not shun. 

“ How ofl M whcn o’er the silent waste 
Nor path nor landmark might be traced, 
When slumbering by the # watch-fire’s ray, 
The Wanderers of the DeJfert lay, 

And stiirs, as o’er an ocean, shone, 

Vigil I kept—but not alone! 

That form, that image from the dead, 

Still walk’d the wild with soundless tread! 
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I've seen it in the fiery blast, 

I’ve seen it where the sand-storms past; . 
Beside the Desert’s fount it stood,* 
Tinging the clear cold wave with blood ; 
And e’en when viewless, by the fear 
Curdling my veins, I knew ’twas near! 
— Wat near!—I feel th’ unearthly thrill. 
Its power is on my spirit still! 

A mystic influence, undefin’d. 

The spell, the shadow of my mind! 

“ Wilt thou yet linger ?—time speeds 
on; 

One last farewell, and then btgone! 
Unclasp the hands that shade thy brow. 
And let me read thine aspect verm ! 

No ! stay thee yet, and leant the meed. 
Heaven’s justice to my crime decreed. 
Slow came the day that broke my chain. 
But I at length was free again; 

And freedom brings a burst of joy. 

E’en guilt itself ran scarce destroy. 

I thought upon my own fair tow’rs. 

My native Hhine’s gay vineyard bow’rs. 
And, in a father’s visions, press’d 
Thee and thy brother to my breast. t 

“ ’Twas but in visions—const thou yet 
Recall the moment when we met ? 

Thy step to greet me lightly sprung. 

Thy arms around me fondly clung ; 
Scarce aught ^.han infant-seraph less, 
Seem'd thy pure childhood’s loveliness. 
But he was gone—that son, for whom 
I rush'd on guilt’s eternal doom. 

He for whose sake alone were given 
My peace on earth, my hope in Heaven. 
He met me not.—A ruthless band, 

Whose name with terror fill’d the land. 
Fierce outlaws of the wood and wild, 

Had refit the father of his child. 

Foes to my race, the hate they nnrs'd. 
Full on that cherish’d scion burst. 
Unknown his fate.—No parent nigh, 

Sly boy ! my first-born! didst , thou die ? 
Or did they spore thee for a life 
Of shame, of rapine, and of strife ? 

Liv’st thou, unfriended, unallicd, 

A wanderer, lost without a guide ? 

Oh! to thy fate’s mysterious gloom 
Blest were the darkness of the tomb! 

• 

“ Elkft ’tis done—my guilty heart 
Before thee all unveil'd—depart f 
Few pangs ’twill cost thee now to fly 
From one so stain’d, so lost as I; 

Yet peace to thine untainted’breast, 

E’en though it hate me—be thou blehi! 
Farewell! thou shalt not linger here ; 
E’en now' th’ Avenger may be near: 
Where’er I turn, the foe, the snare. 

The dagger, may be ambush’d there; 

One hour—and haply all is o’er, • 

And we must meet dn earth no more; 
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No, nor beyond!—to those pure skies 
■ Where thou shalt be, I may not rise; 
Heaven's will for ever parts nuf lot, 

Yet, oh ! my child 1 abhor me not.! 

• Speak once ! to soothe this broken heart, 
Speak to me once ! and then depart 

But still—as if each pulse were dead, 
"TThrtE—as-the pow’r of speech were fled, 
Pale—as if life-blood ceas'd to warm 
The marble beauty of her form ; 

On the dark rock she leon’d her head. 
That seem'd as there ’twere rivetted, 

And dropt the hands, till then which 
press’d 

Her burning brow, or throbbing breast. 
There beam’d no tear-drop in her eye. 
And from her lip there breath'd no sigh, 
And on her brow no trace there dwelt. 
That told she suffer'd or she felt 
All that once glow’d, or smil’d, or beam'd, 
Now fix’d, and quench’d, and frozen 
seem'd; 

And long her sire, in wild dismay, 
Deem’d her pure spirit pass’d away. 

But life return’d. O’er that cold frame 
One deep convulsive shudder came, 

And a faint light her eye relum’d. 

And sad resolve her mien assum’d 
But there was horror in the gaze, 

Which yet to his she dar’d not raise, 

And her sad accents, wildsand low. 

As rising from a depth of woe, 

At first with hurried trembling broke. 

But gather’d firmness as she spoke. 

“ I leave thee not—whate’er betide, 
My footsteps shall not quit thy side; 
Pangs, keen as death, my soul may thrill, 
But yet—thou art my father still! 

And, oh t if stain’d by guilty deed, 

For some kind spirit, tenfold need, 

To speak of Heaven’s absolving love, 

And waft desponding thought above. % 

Is there-not power in mercy’s wave, 

The blood-stain from thy soul to lave ? 

Is there not balm to heal despair. 

In tears, in penitence, in prayer ? 

My father! kneel at His pure shrine, ' 
Who died to expiate guilt like thine, 
Weep—and my tears with thine shall 
blend, • 

Pray—while my prayers With thine 
ascend. 

And, as our mingling sorrows rise. 

Heaven will relent, though earth despise!” 

“ My child, my child! these bursting 
tears, 

The’first mine-eyes have shed for years, 
Though deepest conflicts they express, 

Yet flow not all in bitterness! *■ 

Oh! thou hast bid n wither’d heart 
From desolation's slumber start, 


Thy voice of pity and of love 
Seems o’er its icy depths to move 
E’en as a breeze of health, which brings 
Lift, hope, add healing, on its wings. 
And there is mercy yet! I feel • 

Its influence o’er my spirit steal; 

How welcome were each pang below. 

If guilt might be aton’d by woe f 
Think’st thou I yet may be forgiven ? 
Shall prayer* unclose the gate of Heaven ? 
Oh! if it yet avail to {dead, 

If judgment be not yet decreed. 

Our hearts shall blend their suppliant cry. 
Till pardon shall be seal’d on high ! 

Yet, yet I shrink*!—win JMercy shed 
Her dews upon this fallen head ? - ^ 

—Kneel, Ella, kneel! till fall and free 
Descend forgiveness, won by thee !** 

They knelt;—before the Cross, that sign 
Of love eternal and,divine; 

That symbol, which so long hath stood 
A rock of strength, on time’s dark flood. 
Clasp’d by despairing hands, and lav’d 
By the warm tears of nations sav’d ; 

In one deep prayer their spirits blent, 

The guilty and the innocent; 

Youth, pure as if from Heaven its birth. 
Age, soil’d with every stain of earth, 
Knelt, offering up one heart, one cry, 

One sacrifice of agony. 

Oh! blest, though bitter be their source. 
Though dark the fountain of Remorse, 
Blest are the tears which pour from 
thence, 

Th’ atoning stream of Penitdhcc ! 

And let not Pity check the tide 
By which the heart is purified; 

Let not vain comfort turn its course, 

Or timid love repress its force! 

Go! bind the flood, whose waves expand, 
To bear luxuriance o’er the land; 

Forbid the life-restoring rains 
To frill on Afric’s burning plains ; 

Close flp the foutft that gush’d to cheer 
The pilgrim o’er the waste who trod; 
But chdck thou not one holy tpar. 

Which Penitence devotes to God! 

% ’ ’ 

Through scenes sb lone the wild-deer 
ne’er 

Was rous’d by huntsman's bugle there; 
So rude, that scarce might human eye 
Sustain their dread sublimity; 

So awful, that the timid swain. 

Nurtur’d amidst their dajjc domain, 

Had peopled) with unearthly forma. 

Their mists, jtbeir forests, and .their 
storms i 

She, whose blue eye, of laughing light. 
Once made each festal scene more bright; 
Whose voice in song of j8y was sweetest. 
Whose step in dance of mirth was fleetest. 
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By torrent-wave, and mountain-brow, • 
Is wandering, as ail outcast now, 

To share, with Lindheim’s fallen chief. 
His shakne, his terror, and his grief. 

* 

Hast thou not mark’d the ruin’s flower, 
That blooms in solitary grace, 

And, faithfhl to its mouldering tower, 
Waves in the banner’s place ? 

From those grey haunts renown hath 
pass’d, 

Time wins his heritage at last; 

This day of glory hath gone by, 

With all its pomp and minstrelsy ; 

Yet still the fiowv'r of golden hues 
There loves its fragrance to diffuse, 

To fallen and forsaken tilings 
With constancy unalter’d clings, 

And, smiling o’er the wreck of state. 
With beauty clothes the desolate. 

E’en Buch was she, the fnir-hair’d maid, 

In all her light of youth array’d, 
Forsaking every joy below. 

To soothe a guilty parent's woe. 

And clinging thus, in beauty’s prime, 

To the dark ruin made by crime. 

Oh I ne’er did Heaven’s propitious eyes 
Smile on a purer sacrifice; 

Ne’er did young love, at duty’s shrine. 
More nobly brighter hopes resign ! 

O'er her own pangs she brooded not, 

Nor sunk beneath her bitter lot; 

No ! that pure spirit’s lofty worth. 

Still rose more buoyantly from earth, 

And drew from an eternal source 
Its gentle, £et triumphant force; 

Hous’d by affliction’s chast’ning might, 
To energies more calmly bright, 

Like the wild harp of airy sigh. 

Woke by the storm to harmony ! 

He that in mountain holds hath sought 
A refuge for unconquer’d thought, 

A charter’d home, where Freedom’s child 
Might rear her altars iifcthe wild,* 

And fix her quenchless torch on high, 

A beacon for Eternity; , 

Or they, whose martyr-spirits wage 
Proud war with Persecution’s rage. 

And to the Deserts bear the faith, 

That bids them smile on chains and death; 
Well may they draw, from all around, 

Of grandeur cloth’d in form and sound, 
From the deep power of earth and sky, 
Wild nature’s might .of majesty,, 

Strong energies, immortal fires, 

High hopes, nqggnificent desires! 

But dark, terrific, and ^ustere, 

To him doth Nature’s mien’appear, 

Who, midst her wilds would seek repose, 
Front guilty pangs and vengeful foes! 

Fojfj him the wind bath music dread, 

A dirge-like voice that mourns the dead; 
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The forest’s whisper breathes a tone, 
Appalling, as from worlds unknown; ' 
The mystic gloom of wood and cave 
Is fill’d with shadows of the grave; 

In noon’s deep calm the sunbeams dart 
A blaze, that seems to search his heart s. 
The pure, eternal stars of night, 

Upbraid him with their silent light. 

And the dread spirit, which pervadefi, 
And hallows earth’s most lonely shades. 
In every scene, in every hour, 

Surrounds him with chastising power. 
With nameless fear his soul to thrill, 
Heard, felt, acknowledg’d, present still! 

’Twas the dully close of an Autumn day. 
And the leaves fell thick o’er the wan¬ 
derers’ way. 

The rustling pines, with a hollow sound, 
Foretold the tempest gathering round, 
And the skirts of the western clouds were 
spread “ * 

With a tinge of wild and stormy red, 
Tliat seem’d, through the twilight forest 
bowers, 

Like the glare of a dty’s blazing towers; 
But they, who far from dries fled. 

And shrunk from the printof human tread, 
Had reach’d a desert-scene unknown, 

So strangely wild, so deeply lone, 

That a nameless feeling, unconfess’d, 

And undefin’d, their souls oppress’d. 
Hocks pil’d on *ocks, around them hurl’d, 
Lay like the ruins of a world, 

Left by an earthquake’s final throes, 

In deep and desolate repose; 

Things of eternity, whose forms 
Bore record of ten thousand storms ! 
While, rearing its colossal crest, 

In sullen grandeur, o’er the rest, 

One, like a pillar, vast and rude, 

Stood monarch of the solitude. 

Perchance by Homan conqueror’s hand 
Th’ enduring monument was plann’d ; 

Or Judin’s sons, in days gone by, 

Hod shap’d its rough immensity,- 
To rear, midst mountain, rock, and wood, 
A temple, meet for rites of blood. 

But they were gone, who might have told 
That secret of the times of old, 

And there, in silcn* scorn it frown'd, 

O’er all its vast coevals round. 

Dark'y th^pe giant masses lower’d, 
Countless and motionless they tower’d; - 
No wild-flower o’er their summits hung, 
No fountain from their caverns sprung; 
Yet ever on the wanderer’s ear 
Murmur’d a sound of waters near, . 
With music deep of lulling falls, 

And louder gush, at intervals. 

Unknown its source—nor spring nor 
stream 

Caught the red sunset's lingering gleam. 
But ceaseless, from its hidden cares. 

Arose that mystic voice of waves. (1) 
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Yet bosom’d midst that savage scene, 

Ode chosen spot, of gentler mien. 

Gave promise to the pilgrim's eye 
pf shelter from the tempest nigh. 

Glad sight 1 the ivied cross it bore, 

The sculptur’d saint that crown’d its door. 
Less welcome now were monarch’s dome, 
Jfhan th at low cell, some hermit’s home. 

Thither the outcasts bent their way, 

By the last lingering gleam of day, 

When, from a cavern’d rock, which cast 
Deep shadows o’er them as they pass’d, 

A form, a warrior-form of might. 

As from earth’s bosom, sprung to sight. 
His port was lofty—yet the heart 
Shrunk from him with recoiling start ; 
His mien was youthful—yet his face 
Had nought of youth’s ingenuous grace, 
Nor chivalrous, nor tender thought, 

Its traces on his brow had wrought; 

Yet dwelt no fierceness in his eye, 

But calm and cold severity, 

A spirit haughtily austere, 

Stranger to pity as to fear. 

It seem’d as pride had thrown a veil 
O’er that dark brow and visage pale, 
Leaving the searcher nought to guess, 

All was so fix’d and passionle: s. 

Ho spoke—and they who heard the 
tone 

Felt, deeply felt, all hope was flown. 

“ I’ve sought thee far in forest bowers, 
I’ve sought thee long in peopled towers, 
I’ve borne the dagger of’th’ Unknown 
Through scenes explor'd by me alone; 
My search is dos’d—nor toils, nor fears, 
llepcl the servant of the Seers; 

We meet—’tis vain to strive or H>, 
Albert of Lindheim—thou must die!” 

Then with clasp’d hands the fair-luyr’d 
maid 

Sunk at his feet, and wildly pray’d :— 

“ Stay, stay thee ! sheath that lifted steel! 
Oh ! thou art human, and const feel! 
Hear me! if e’er ’twas thine to prove 
TJje blessing of a parent’s love; 

'By thine own father’s hoary hair, 

By her who gave thee being, gjpare 1 
Did they not, o’er thy infant years, 

Keep watch, in sleepless hopes and fears ? 
Young warrior! thou wilt heed my 
prayers. 

As tjiou wouldst hope for grace todheirs J” 
* 

But cold th’ Avenger’s look remain’d, 
His brOw its rigid calm maintain’d: 

“ Maiden I 'tis vain—my bosom ne’er 
Was conscious of a parent’s care; 

» The nurture of my infant years 
Froze in my soul the source of tears; 
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*Tis not for me to pause or irielt. 

Or feel as happier hearts have fdt. 

Away ! the hour of fate goes by. 

Thy prayers are fruitless—he must die!” 

“ Rise, Ella ! rise,” with stedfast brow 
The father spoke ; unshrinking now. 

As if from Heaven a martyr’s strength 
Had settled on his soul at length ; 

“ Kneel thou no more, my noble child, 
Thou by no taint of guilt defil’d; 

Kneel not to man !—for mortal prayer. 
Oh ! when did mortal vengeance spare ? 
Since hope of earthly aid is flown, 

Lift thy pure hands to Heaven alone. 
And know, to calm thy suffering heart. 
My spirit is resign’d to part, 

Trusting in Him, who reads and knows 
This guilty breast, with all its woes. 

Rise ! I would bless thee once again, 

Me still, be firm—for all Is vain !” 

And she teas still—she heard him not, 
Her prayers were hush’d—her pangs for¬ 
got ; 

All thought, all memory pass'd away, 
Silent and motionless she lay. 

In a brief death, a blest suspense, 

Alike or agony and sense. 

She saw not when the dagger gleam’d 
In the last red light from the west that 
stream’d; 

She mark’d not when the life-blood’s flow 
Came rushing to the mortal blow; 
While, unresisting, sunk her sire, 

Yet gather’d firmness to expire, 

Mingling a Warrior's courage high. 

With a l’eiiitent’s humility. 

And o’er him there th’ Avenger stood. 
And watch’d the victim’s ebbing blood. 
Still calm, as if his faithful hand 
Had but obey’d some just command, 
Some power, whose stern, yet righteous 
^ill, » 

He deem’d it virtue to fulfil. 

And tripinph’d, when the palm waa won, 
For Duty’s task austerely done. 

But a feeling dread, and undefin’d, 

A mystic presage of the mind. 

With strange and sudden impulse ran 
Chill through the heart of the dying 
man, 

And his thoughts found voice, and his 
bosom breath, 

And it seem’d as fear suspended death, 
And Nature, from her terrors, drew 
Fresh energy^ and vigour new. 

“ Thou saidst thy lonely bosom ne’er 
Was conscious of a parent’s care; 

Thou saidst thy lot, in childhood's years. 
Froze in thy soul the source of tears ; 
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The time will come, when thou, with 
me. 

The judgment-throne of God wilt see. 

Oh! by thy hopes of mercy, then, 

By His*blcst love who died for men, 

By each dread rite, and shrine, and vow, 
Avenger! I adjure thee now! 

To him who bleeds beneath thy steel, 
Thy lineage and thy name reveal, 

And haste thee ! for his closing ear 
Hath little more on earth to hear— 
Haste ! for the spirit, altyost flown, 

Is lingering for thy words alone.'’ 

# 

t I 

Then first a shade, resembling fear, 
Pass'd o’er th’ Avenger’s mien austere; 

A nameless awe his features cross'd. 

Soon in their haughty coldness lost. 

“ What wouldst thou ? Ask the rock 
and wild, 

And bid them tell thee of their child ! 
Ask the rude winds, and angry skies, 
AVhose tempests were his lullabies ! 

His chambers were the cave and wood, 
Ilis fosterers men of wrath and blood; 
Outcasts alike of earth and heaven, 

By wrongs to desperation driven 1 
Who, in their pupil, now could trace 
The features of a nobler race ? 

Yet such was mine!—if one who cast 
A look of anguish o’er the past, 

Bore faithful record on the day, 

When penitent in death he lay. 

But still deep shades my prospects veil, 

1 le died—^nd told but half the tale; 
With him it sleeps—I only know 
Enough for stern and silent woe, 

For vain ambition’s deep regret, 

For hopes deceiv'd, deceiving yet, 

For dreams of pride that vainly tell, 

How high a lot hod suited well 
The heir of some illustrious line. 

Heroes and chieftains of the Rhine !” 

Then swift through Albert's W-om pass'd 
One pang, the keenest and the last, 

Ere with his spirit fled the fears. 

The sorrows, and the pangs of years; 
And, while his grey hairs swept the dust, 
Faltering he murmur’d, “Heavenis just! 
For thee tliat deed of guilt was done, 

By thee aveng’d, my Son I my Son!” 

The day was clos’d—the moonbeam shed 
l.ight on thriving and the dead. 

And as througn rolling clouds it broke, 
Young Ella from her trance awoke, 

Awoke to bear, to feel, tfi know 
E’en more than all an orphan’s woe. 

Oh ! ne’er did moonbeam's light serene 
With beauty clothe a sadder scene! 

There, cold in death the father slept, 
There, pale in woe. the daughter wept; 


Yes 1 the might weep—but one stood nigh, 
With horror in his tearless eye, 

That eye which ne’er again shall close 
In the deep quiet of repose; 

No more on earth beholding aught. 

Save one dread vision, stamp’d on thought. 
But, lost in grief, the Orphan Maid 
Hit deeper woe had scarce survey’d, 

Till his wild voice reveal’d a tkde. 

Which seem’d to.bid the heavens turn 
pale! 

He call’d her, “ Sister!” and the word 
In anguish breath’d, in terror heard, 
Reveal’d enough—all else .< ore weak. 
That sound a thousand pangs could speak. 
He knelt beside that breathless clay, 
Which, fix’d in utter stillness, lay, 

Knelt till his soul imbib’d each trace, 
Each line of that unconscious face; 

Knelt, till his eye could bear no more, 
Those marble features to explore; 

Then, starting, turning, as to shun 
The image thus by Memory won, 

A wild farewell to her he bade. 

Who by the dead in silence pray'd. 

And, phrenzied by his bitter doom, 

Fled thence—to find all earth a tomb ! 

Days pass’d away—and Rhine’s fair shore, 
In the light of summer smil’d once more; 
The vines were purpling on the hill. 

And the corn-fields wav’d in the sunshine 
still; " 

There came a bark up the noble stream. 
With pennons that shed a golden gleaui. 
With the flash of arms, and the voice of 
song. 

Gliding triumphantly along; 

For warrior-forms were glittering there, 
Whose plumes wav’d light in the whis¬ 
pering air; 

And as the tones of oar and wave 
Their measur’d cadence mingling gave, 
’Twas thus th’ exulting chorus rose, 
Wkile many an echo swell’d the close. 

From the fields where dead and dying, 

On their battle-bier arc lying. 

Where the blood unstaunch’d is gushing, 
Where the steed uncheck’d is rushing, 
'Trampling o’er the noble-hearted, 

Ere the spirit yet be parted, 

Where ej^Ji breath of heaven is swaying. 
Knightly plumes and banners playing. 

And the clarion’s music swelling, 

Calls the vulture from his dwelling; 

He coissMjWith trophies worthy of his line, 
The asjjlqf heroes, Ulric of the Rhine! 

To his own fair woods, enclosing , 

Vales in sunny peace reposing, 

Where his native stream is laving 
Banks, with golden harvests waving. 

And the summer-light is sleeping 

On the grape, through tendrils peeping; ^ 
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To the halls where harps are ringing, 
Bards the praise of warriors singing. 
Graceful footsteps bounding fleetly, 
■Joyous voices mingling sweetly; 

■ 'Where the cheek of mirth is glowing, 
And the wine-cup brightly flowing, 
lie comes, with trophies worthy of his 
line, 

"V.iC "siltPoWicrocs, Vine of the Rhine ! 

He came—he sought his Ella’s bovvers, 
lie travers’d Lindheim’s lonely towers; 
But voice and footstep thence had fled, 
As from the dwellings of the dead, 

And the sounds of human joy and woe 
Gave place to the moan of the wave be¬ 
low. 

The banner still the rampart crown’d, 
But the tall rank grass wav’d thick 
around; 

Still hung the arms of a race gone by, 

In the hlfiznn’d hulls of their ancestry ; 
But they caught no more, at fall of night, 
The wavering flash of the torch’s light ; 
And they sent their echoes forth no more, 
To the Minnesinger's (2) tuneful lore, 
For’lhc hands that touch’d the harp were 
gone. 

And the hearts wore cold tluU lov’d its 
tone; 

And the soul of the chord lay mute and 
still. 

Save when the wild wind iftdc it thrill, 
Atid woke from its depths a dream-like 
moan, 

Eor life, and pow’r, and beauty gone. 

The warrior turn'd from that silent scene, 
"Where a voice of woe had welcome been. 
And his heart was heavy with boding 
thought, 

As the forest-paths alone he sought, 
fie reach’d a convent’s Fane, that stood 
Deep bosom’d in luxuriant wood ; 

Still, solemn, fair, it seem’d a f-jxit * 
Where earthly care might he all lbrgot, 
And sounds and dreams, of Heaven alone, 
To musing spirit might be known. 

And sweet e’en then were the sounds that 

■f 

- rose, 

On the holy and profouncUrepose. 

Oh ! they came o’er tiic warriors breast, 
Like a glorious anthem of the blest; 

And fear and sorrow died away, 

Before the full, majestic lay. 

He enter’d the secluded Fane, 

)4 r >I<lfli sent forth that inspiring strain ; 

He gaz’d—the hullow’d pile’s array 
Was that of some high festal day; 

Wreaths of all hues its pillars bound, 
Flowers of all scents were strew’d around; 
The rose exhal’d its fragrant sigh. 

Rest on the altar to smile and die ; 
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And a fragrant cloud from the Censer's 
breath 

Half hid the sacred pomp beneath; 

And still the peal of choral song 
S well’d the resounding aisles along ; 
Wakening, in its triumphant flow. 

Deep echoes from the graves below. 

Why, from its woodland birth-place 
torn, 

Doth summer’s rose that scene adorn ? 
Why breathes the incense to the sky ? 
Why swells th’ exulting harmony ? 

—And scest thou not yon form, so light, 
It seems half flouting on’tjie sight, 

As if the whisper of a gale, 

That did but wave its snowy veil. 

Alight bear it from the earth afar, 

A lovely, hut receding star P 

Know, that devotion's shrine, e'en now. 

Receives that youthful vestal’s vow. 

For this, high hymn£, sweet odours rise, 
A jubilee of sacrifice ! 

Murk yet a moment! from her brow 
Yon priest shall lift the veil of snow, 

Kre yet a darker mantle hide 
The charms, to Hcav en thus sanctified ; 
Stay thee ! and catch their parting gleam. 
That ne’er shall fade from mommy** 
dream. 

A moment! oh ! to Ulrie’s soul, 

Pois’d between hope and fear’s controul, 
Wliut slow, urnneasur’d hours, went by, 
F.re yet suspense grew certainly ! 

It came at length—once more that face 
Reveal’d to man its mournful grace ; 

A sunbeam on its features fell.. 

As if to bear the world’s farewell; 

And doubt was o’er—his heart, grew 
chill— 

’Twns she—though chang’d, ’twas F.lla 
still! 

Though now her once-rejoicing mien. 
Was deeply, mournfully serene; 

Though clouds her eye’s blue lustre shaded. 
And tlnj young clvjpk beneath had faded. 
Well, well he knew the form, which cast 
Light on his soul through all the past! 
'Twas with him on the battle pkiiu, 
•'Twas with him on the stormy main, 
'Twas in his visions, when the shield 
Pillow’d his head on tented field; 

"Twas a bright beam that led him on. 
Where’er a triumph might be w on, 

In danger as in glory nigh. 

An angel-guide to victory ! 

She caught his pale bewjjdcr’d gaze, 

Of grief half lost in fix’d amaze— 

Was it some vain illusion, wrought 
By frenzy of iihpassion’d thought ? 

Some phantom, such as Grief hath power 
To summon, in her wandering hour ? - 

No ! it was lie ! the lost, the mourn'd, 
Too deeply lov’d, too late return’d ! 
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A fever’d blush, u sudden start, 

Spoke the last weakness of her heart, 
’Twas vanquish’d soon—the hectic red 
A moment flush’d her cheek, and lied. 
Once more serene—her stedtast eye 
Ixwk’d up as to Eternity; 

Then gaz’d on Ulric with an air, 

That said—the home of Love is there ! 

Yes ! there alone it smil’d for him. 
Whose eye before that look grew dim; 
Not long ’twas his e’en thus to view 
The l>cauty of its calm adieu ; 

Soon o’er those features, brightly pale, 
Was cast lh’ ipl^icnetrable veil; 

And, if one human sigh were given. 

By the pure bosom, vow’d to Heaven, 
’Twas lost, as many a murmur’d sound 
Of grief, “not loud, but deep,” is drown’d, 
In hymns of joy, which proudly rise, 

To tell the calm, untroubled skies, 

That earth hath banish’d care and woe. 
And man holds festivals below ! 


(I) The original of the scene here de¬ 
scribed is presented by the mountain 
called the Eeldberg, in the Bergstrasse. 
“ Des masses enormes dc rochers, en- 
tassees l’niie stir 1’autre depuis le sominct 
de la muntngne jusqu* a son ]>icd, vien- 
uent y presenter un as|)cct superbe qu* 
aucune description ne saurait rendre. Co 
fuivnt, dit- 011 , ilcs geans, qui en se livrant 
an coililwt du haut des montngnes, 
lancerent Jys uus sur les autres ccs taurines 
masses de rochcrs. On arrive avec lieau- 
coup tie peine jusqu’.iu somrnct ilu KelcI- 
berg, en suivant tin sentier qui passe a 
cote tie ccttc chaine de rochers. On en- 
tend contimicllement un bruit sourd qui 
pur.iit \enir d’un ruisseau au ilessous des 
rochers; mais on a beau dcsccndrc, en 
se glissant ii travers les ouvcrturcs qui s’y 
trouvent, on nc dccoiy'rira jamais lc ruis¬ 
seau. La colonne dite Piescnsiiulc se 
trouve un peu plus haut qu\i lajnoitic de 
la uionkignc ; e’est un bloc dc granit 
taillc, d’unc longueur tic 30 pieds et d’un 
diametre dc 4 picils. 11 y a plus de pro- 
bahilile de entire que les anriens Germains 
v oulaient fairc de cc blue uno colonne 
(tour l’criger en 1’honneur de leur dieu 
Odin, que dc pretendre, comme le font 
plusieurs auteurs, que les ltomains aient 
cu lc dcsscin de Li transporter dans leur 
capitate. Oq voit un peu plus haut un 
autre bloc d’unc forme presque camv, 
qu' on appelle lticscnaltar (autcl du gcaut) 
<(ai, ii cn jugerpas sagrosrfeur etsa forme, 
t iait destine a servir de picdcstnl a la co¬ 
logne , indite. 

M<> <i> • I’ri/u 


(2) Minnesingers, (bards of love), the 
appellation of the German Minstrels in 
the Middle Ages. 


A TRUE AND AUTHENTIC HISTORY 
OP “ II.l. TAM." 

No. II. -- 

Pleasing, when youth is long expir’d, to 
trace 

The forms our fancy or our heart de¬ 
sign’d ; 

Such was out youthful ..‘r, and shape, 
and lace, 

Such the ranfih features of our you.h- 
ful mind. 

She in lone . 

Amo.vo.st the most early impres¬ 
sions which I can now rccal arc those 
of devotion. My mother, from the 
first twelve months of my existence 
my sole surviving parent, was indeed 
a Christian, in the original, and best 
sense of the term. I ler object seem¬ 
ed, all along, to be, to convey in¬ 
struction, and induce habit, not so 
much by any direct advice, as by 
example. Instead of putting words 
into my mouth, at an early age, when 
1 was totally incapable of compre¬ 
hending their meaning, she taught 
me, by her own conduct, to reverence, 
and to worship, in heart, ami in all 
sincerity, the great unseen Source of 
safety and support, upon which, all 
alike, old and young, weak and 
powerful, ultimately depend. As 
Hannibal was devoted at the altar to 
the art and the pursuits of war, so 
was I, by an early parental dedica¬ 
tion, and admission into the beauti¬ 
fy! and endearing confidence of pri¬ 
vate, yet social prayer, subjected, 
in heart and in affection, to that 
“ children’s Friend,” whose office 
and whose character arc at once so 
inviting and so interesting. 1 shall 
never forget, and, in fact, amidst Jl 
my wanderings, of which 1 have had 
my shaft, I have never entirely for¬ 
got those solemn summer Sabbaths, 
when, about twilight, my mother 
used to draw the lower extremity 
of her “gown” over her headland, 
with my hand in hcr's, conduct in,- 
slowly, and in silence, to a retired 
and alder-sheltered corner of oui- 
little garden. It was for the pur¬ 
pose of prayer ; of that species of 
prayer which, consisting principally 
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in contrition of spirit, and in bro¬ 
ken ejaculations—m the language of 
an old and pious divine—“ carries 
one to Heaven without even appriz- 
. ing Satan of the intention." There 
was, to me, a most encouraging and 
endearing confidence in all this: I 
ielt as if secure against all danger, 
anil ali*cWi, whilst my head remain¬ 
ed beneath the covering of the sacred 
mantle, and my ears were occupied, 
and my heart warmed, with those 
expressions of devotional feeling and 
ardour, which presumed and recog¬ 
nised our mutual and common in¬ 
terest in, ami access to, the “ Father 
of the fatherless, and the Husband 
of the widow." Again and again 
have I been absorbed into the stream, 
and engaged in an under tone, in 
these “ groanings of the spirit," 
which, altogether independently of 
articulation, were to me quite intel¬ 
ligible, and overpoweriiigly eleva¬ 
ting. Even in the midst of my pul¬ 
pit brisons, when the assembled peo¬ 
ple are contributing, by their pre¬ 
sence, to warm and animate my de¬ 
votions, I often look back with a 
sentiment of abasement to those 
early, sincere, and artjess breath¬ 
ings, when, in the character of a lit¬ 
tle child, 1 was not only suffered to 
come, but led, as it were, and con¬ 
ducted unto Him, whose affection 
and friendship are life and happi¬ 
ness. It is quite true, that my 
knoirledgr of the doctrines of reli¬ 
gion was limited almost to a nullity ; 
but the heart, happily for us, in 
many other respects, as well as in 
rcgaril to religion, often anticipates 
the head ; and 1 am quite sure, that 
no degree of information, and no 
strength of conviction, of which I 
am now possessed, will ever be pro¬ 
ductive, in “ my soul,” of more 
genuine Christian sentiment. The 
great error of our early education 
appears to me to originate in an ef¬ 
fort to bring into exertion, rfhd over¬ 
load with information, the memory 
and the understanding; whilst the 
power of habit is, in the meantime, 
subjugating and poisoning the heart, 
.met' rendering every mental acquisi¬ 
tion a, curse in many cases, rather than 
a blessing. Early information may 
soon be forgot, and premature men¬ 
tal exercise may weaken, rather than 
Jnvjgorate; but early impressions up¬ 


on the heart will give a cast and a 
colouring to the future character, 
which all the attrition, and altera¬ 
tive influence of the world, will 
never be able altogether to efface : 
<l you may break, you may shiver 
the heart, as you will, but the 
odour of infancy will still adhere to 
it * " 

Hut although I speak of religious 
impressions as preceding, in my ease, 
religious and Bible information, and 
the acquisition of that knowledge of 
letters, and words, anff sentences, by 
means of which, not only sacred, but 
civil, or social information, is ex¬ 
tended and reciprocated—I do not 
mean, in consequence of this admis¬ 
sion, to insinuate, that what is usual¬ 
ly termed “ education,” was in my 
case neglected. Ere I was five years 
of age, by the assistance of two ex¬ 
cellent old women, aunts of my mo¬ 
ther, I was enabled to read, or rather 
to sing, (for my style of modulation 
was somewhat betwixt the two,) the 
fifth chapter of St Matthew's gospel, 
and even to .convert this premature 
acquisition into a source of emolu¬ 
ment and vanity. The cottage where 
1 lived stood upon the side of a re¬ 
tired road, by which some of the 
most respectable farmers were ac¬ 
customed to pass every Sabbath to 
church ; and it was my weekly prac¬ 
tice to take my station upon a green 
hank, in front of our dwelling; and 
there, from an old brass-clasped 
Bible, in a most audible and arrest¬ 
ing tone, to pour forth upon the Sab¬ 
bath passengers the whole detail of 
the “ Beatitudes.”—“ That’s really 
a surprising Elf,” one would observe, 
tossing*me at thd same time a half¬ 
penny, whilst another would pro¬ 
phesy of my future cminepec anti 
•attainments. I thus acquired a purse 
against the ensuing “ village lair,” 
and was led to account in) self a pro¬ 
digy of learning. “ Prayers” were 
said; or, in the more expressive lan¬ 
guage of the peasantry, the “ book’’ 
was “ taken’ every evening and 
morning in our little family house¬ 
hold, consisting of twojild women, 
my mother, and myself,—and the 
privilege of npuling “ the chapter” 
devolved on me; an office of which 1 
was not a little proud, and for the dis- 

---a--*-*- 

* Mixnv. 
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chaise of which, however, I was but 
moderately qualified. I still remem¬ 
ber reading “ haugeiT'for “changed*” 
—“thief-priest” for “chief-priest”— 
and “•Galloway” (the name of the 
neighbouring county) for“ Gallilee.” 
—“ Lead us not into temptation," by 
accenting the “o,"and uni ting it with 
the syllable “ twn,” I contrived to 
convert into a little instrument which 
is put into motion by the finger and 
thumb; and I never *read the word 
“ ghost,” even though preceded by 
“ lioly,” without fir§t looking care¬ 
fully around, ‘to ascertain the bodily 
presence of my audience. 

To this chapter regularly succeed¬ 
ed a family prayer, in which, with¬ 
out the smallest reference even in 
aim, much less in effect, to correct¬ 
ness, or propriety of expression, there 
occurred, not only thoughts that 
breathed, but words that conveyed 
their breathings from heart to heart. 
Prayer in this, and in similar cases, 
ceases to he considered as a duty, 
and really becomes a privilege—the 
spontaneous and audible aspiration 
of the soul, conscious of weakness, 
and ardently solicitous of aid. 1 
have seen the time when, through 
the darkness and uncertainty of a 
moonless wintry night, the glimmer 
of cottage Windows would direct the 
course the benighted traveller to 
a cheerful fireside, “ the evening 
oblation,” a plentiful rather than a 
sumptuous supper, and a bed. But 
now, unless one falls in with some 
“ignis fa tuns.” or Haring coach-lamp, 
there is nothing over the wide stretch 
of a country landscape to interrupt 
the gloom ; every cottage window is 
closely shuttered, ol* aproned'in, and 
from a great majority e hearths and 
homes, .the evening, as weK as the 
morning psalm, and orison, are like-* 
habitually exclude The 

light,” whether in a natural, or in 
a moral acceptation, which formerly 
shone before, and for the benefit of 
“ men,” is now dim, or altogether 
extinguished; and amidst a variety 
of improvements and inventions, 
“ talruiion is now manufactured 


* 1st Cor. xv. 51, “ BahpU I will show 
you a mystery ; wo shall not all sleep, hut 
we shall all be chuuutd !" — J'furged /” 
*ald my AIoi!«“r , “ read that over again, 
Tam.” 


easily. Notwithstanding all my re¬ 
verence, however, and respect for 
the exercise, in which we were so 
regularly engaged, my love of “ fun,” 
or of mischief, often preponderated 
over every higher and more hallow¬ 
ed consideration. 1 remember once 
of pushing a live coal towards the 
shoeless soles of the peraorrSCttiElly 
engaged in prayer, and of enjoying 
the jest amazingly, when the sudden 
“ rising” took place, and even the 
cat and the dog awoke into fearful 
aspect and consternation ! The cot¬ 
tage we lived in was old, and the 
timbers were considered as tlany : n 
danger of giving tvay, so one of my 
most successful, and frequently-re¬ 
peated tricks, consisted in scattering 
a handful of sand, during prayers, 
against the rafters, to occasion a sud¬ 
den, and a complete “ turn out.” 
Whenever, according to the only in¬ 
dex of the escape of time, of which 1 
was possessed—“ /In' drying, videli¬ 
cet, of iin/ wet .stockings from the 
crook ”—the prayer seemed to have 
extended beyond a reasonable length, 
1 had always a variety of shifts of 
this description at command, where¬ 
by to accelerate the conclusion. There 
were exh-nordintu y as well as ordi¬ 
nary occasions, on which, by “ draw¬ 
ing near,” as it is expressively term¬ 
ed in vernacular idiom, unto (lod, 
our safety was increased, and orn 
reliance on the interference of Al¬ 
mighty wisdom greatly strengthen¬ 
ed and confirmed. If the elements 
seemed too powerful for human con¬ 
trol ; if it blew, or drifted, or thun¬ 
dered, in an alarming manner, “ the 
book” w'as then, and on every si¬ 
milar occasion, resorted to, as a be¬ 
coming exercise and comforting re¬ 
source. 1 shall never, so long as 1 
live, forget an extraordinary occur¬ 
rence of this nature, which took place, 
i tliii.k, diking the famous seasoiiof 
fog, and meteors, and darkness, the 
hUiniuiiMf 17H,‘J or ] 784. For months 
the sun had arisen and gone down 
with a crust of heated iron—a “ vir¬ 
gin fiammeum,” over his burning 
disk; the husky, hot, and stifling fog 
had withered and scorched the earth, 
and given to the sun by day, and to 
the moon, and, whenever for a'short 
period they were visible, to the stars 
by night, a flickering anil angry 
aspect. IVople talked mysteriously o'" 
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this phenomenon, and whilst some 
attributed the mist to an eruption of 
Mount Hecla, or Mount Aitna, I 
forget which, others shook their 
heads, and expressed some alarming 
arid indefinite apprehensions. Amidst 
all this anxiety and dismay, “ a pro¬ 
phecy,” of distinct and portentous 
import? T^saped from the mouth of 
insanity, no doubt—to finish the 
climax of horror and trembling. It 
was positively affirmed, in contradic¬ 
tion even to the volume of Revela¬ 
tion itself, that against a certain hour 
of a specified date, the “ last trumpet 
• should sound,” and Nature would be 
summoned to her last reckoning. 
We were employed, I remember, 
*’ in casting peats,” on the day im¬ 
mediately preceding the dreaded ac¬ 
complishment of this appalling pro¬ 
phecy, when a rattling, off-hand, 
jocular body, well known in the 
neighbourhood, happened to pass the 
moss where we were occupied, I, 
with a companion, in leaping from 
the peat breast, and the others in the 
provisional labours of the day. M y 
blood, however, seemed to freeze in 
my veins, and my nerves to tingle, 
like the tongue of a broken trump* t 
in my brain, when I he’ftrd “ Willy 
Crosby” deliver the following short, 
but most conclusive and emphatic 
address: “ What are ye a’ sae busy 
casting peats the day for; ken ye, 
Sirs, when the day o’ judgment's the 
morn ?” I had just parted from the 
peat-breast on a jump, or lea]), when 
this address began,—and 1 remained 
for several minutes motionless, and 
absorbed up to the knees in moss, 
and up to the ears in astonishment, 
before I could collect sufficient pre¬ 
sence of mind to extricate my extre¬ 
mities ! The fated morning and speci¬ 
fied hour at last arrived, and, to 
the dividing asunder of the heart and 
of the marrow of all who witnessed 
it, the thunder actually began to lilt 
u]) its voice over the distanWliorizon, 
and the lightning to gleam at the 
determined time. Our whole family 
were in an instant on foot, and dress¬ 
ed. _ It Was about two o'clock of a 
summer morning. And after eyeing 
each other with an expression of 
helpless, and almost hopeless alarm, 
“ the book was resorted to.” In 


the meantime, the stonn had advan¬ 
ced ; the distant roll and “ dinnlc” 
had approximated into a sudden 
and deafening roar and rattle, as 
if the whole of heaven’s scaffold¬ 
ing had been rushing inti: separate 
planks over head. The hail fell in 
furious swirlings and tossings, and 
the lightning poured its penetra¬ 
ting blaze through every opening and 
crevice of our time-worn and dark¬ 
ened dwelling.. The Psalm was at 
length selected, and, by the fee ole 
light of an exhausted lamp, a su¬ 
blime passage, fearfully .suited to tbe 
occasion was chosen! 

“ Up from his nostrils came a smoke. 
And from his mouth there caiuc 
Devouring fire, and coals by it 
Were kindled into flame. 

“ The Lord God also in the heavens 
Did thunder in his ire, 

And there the Highest gave his voice. 
Hail-stones and coals of tire.” 

At this very instant, whilst tbe awful 
import of these alarming words was 
yet vibrating through my soul, a 
short and sudden “ clap,” accom¬ 
panied with a dash of hail by “ the 
lum,” at once extinguished the lamp, 
figged on the hearth, and alarmed 
the cat, which, springing from the 
‘ f settle,” where site had been seat¬ 
ed, passed immediately through the 
embers of the fire, ami gave to the 
whole interior of our dwelling the 
appearance of a sparkling and spread¬ 
ing conflagration. I need scarcely 
add, that the storm spent its strength, 
or passed away, but the impression 
which it made upon me will remain 
so long as I live* and even up to the 
tlte present hour, I never hear the 
“ mire” of thunder, however distant, 
without experiencing a sinking, as it 
were, of my heart within me, a dread 
and a slavish awe, and apprehension. 

Soon after this memorable event, 
and whilst the recollection was still 
fresh, l had, as was customary with 
me, found my way into a bed of 
white, or garden peas, which were 
yearly sown, and were now beginning 
to fill. Squatting, like a rabbit in 
the attitude of feeding, betwixt 
two roivs, Notwithstanding all my 
mother’s efforts to find me out, I 
remained invisible, and deaf at the 
i»|inc time, to every ,r Ho’, Tam !” 


’ Jew’s Harp. 
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with which she made the garden and 
the neighbouring bank re-echo. A 
sudden burst of thunder, immediate¬ 
ly over my head, made me spring 
with the rapidity of lightning from 
my recess, and gave my mother a 
fair occasion for remarking, with 
somewhat of a good-natured, yet sar¬ 
castic smile ,—“ That’s worth twa 
three Ho ! Tams !" 

He who endeavours to imbue the 
infant mind with religion, altogether 
unmixed with, and unalloyed by su¬ 
perstition, may nor haps regret his lol¬ 
ly, when it is. mo lath to extricate his 
pupil from the miry clay of mate¬ 
rialism and infidelity. Reason, as well 
as revelation, have so commixed and 
commingled the substance with the 
shadow; the light and the shade are 
so blended into each other, that he 
to whom the qualities and accessories 
of mind are equally intelligible with 
those of matter, can alone separate 
and unravel them. Of the two ex¬ 
tremes, superstition or infidelity, the 
first is not only the most capable of 
remedy, but by much the most con¬ 
genial, through all its milder grada¬ 
tions in particular, to whatever is 
amiable, and elevating, and interest¬ 
ing in character; and although, in 
consequence of the numberless and 
baseless absurdities by which my in¬ 
fant mind was held in captivity, and 
subjected' to the most slavish terrors, 
I have suffered, and even still, 1 fear, 
continue to suffer some inconveni¬ 
ence ; yet 1 account myself as great¬ 
ly more fortunate than those who, 
by an early discredit of all spiritual 
agency whatever, have placed an ex¬ 
tinguisher upon the soul, and have 
all but excluded freyn the throne of 
his providence the “ I i seen Clod” 
himself. Yet the extreme of supersti¬ 
tion in which the faith and the narra¬ 
tives of the kindly and affectionate be¬ 
ings by whom my earliest impressions 
were made, involved me, was unques¬ 
tionably most distressing and hurt¬ 
ful. I speak not of Fairies, and Brow¬ 
nies, and Water-kelpies, with a long 
ct cetera of somewhat humanized 
and familiarized spiritualities. There 
was an air of harmlcssness, and even 
not unfrequently of good-will, and at 
all times of seemliness,' over these in¬ 
mates of the knowes, the garret, and 
the linn, which rendered them—at 
least in hroail day-light—not quite 


intolerable to the imagination. Hut 
from all those spirits who dwell in 
darkness, and in darkness alone, who 
glimmer in the moss, stare over 
church-yard walls in sheeted terror, 
or possess themselves of “eery” glens, 
and murder - stained defiles, good 
Lord deliver me !—“ The Devil,” 
under whatever character-hGHpipelir, 
or whatever shape he assume, is still 
the same horrifying and unseemly 
demon. You may clothe him in 
light, or steep him in brimstone, he 
is still an object of tem r ; like that 
Saturday-night dose to wlii<b the 
crudities of my stomach used to >*■ 
regularly subjected, though disguis¬ 
ed by the most alluring and invi¬ 
ting admixture, it became only so 
much the more suspicious and re¬ 
volting. The “ wraith” and the 
“ ghost” alone can conic into com¬ 
petition with this master “ Terror,” 
and these acquire their forbidding 
qualities, not so much from the man¬ 
lier, as from the import of their'ap- 
pearancc. 

I remember the occasion as well as 
if it were only last winter. There 
had been a switching and a heck¬ 
ling of lint held at “ Gilchrist's 
land.” This,'in these ante-machinery 
times, was of great interest to all the 
children, not only of the place, but 
of the neighbourhood. We convened 
together at an early period of the 
evening to collect the “ shews” and 
the “ pob" into one vast heap of 
combustibility, and with large por¬ 
tions fastened to the end of long poles, 
we contrived to carry flame, and noise, 
and rabblement,far and wide into the 
surrounding darkness. The supper 
potatoes had at last been boiled, and 
with the help of ram-horn spoons, and 
sweet milk, w p e had contrived to do 
justice to the provision made for us. 
When the hour of parting, somewhere 
about ten o clock, at last arrived, 1 
had to travel in company with a full 
grown girl, whose notions of the spi¬ 
ritual world were pretty much akin 
to my own. Yet, as the night, though 
cloudy and even foggy, had the ad¬ 
vantage of the moon s influence, t and 
as we had not more than half a mile 
to travel, we put a bold face upon the 
business, amt set out marching to 
thatanimating devil-luge, the “ 11 igli- 
land-laddie”—only taking special 
care to avoid thoso verses in which 
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the “ ileilV’ abode and employment 
are so powerfully introduced. 

“ Bonnie laddie, Highland-laddie !” 

■At every return of this heartening 
chorus, another hundred yards of 
the soft mossy ground through which 
opr natji-way lay, were thrown into 
our rear/'Tlnd we had already ad¬ 
vanced more than half-way on our 
perilous journey, and were in confi¬ 
dent hopes that our passage would 
escape all demoniacal notice or inter¬ 
ference, when, all of a sudden, my 
guide and conductress became mute, 
dropped down upon her “ knees," 
ami pointing at the same time with 
her fingers, exclaimed in a kind of 
palsied whisper—“ See ! see ! Look 
at that —-look at that !" I have just 
read this moment in a provincial 
newspaper, of a man’s losing at once 
all power of hearing, seeing, or speak¬ 
ing^. This was precisely my condi¬ 
tion ; for, instead of turning my eyes 
in tile direction pointed out, 1 sud¬ 
denly “ screamed a srtcam,” and fell 
fiat and motionless upon my face. It 
was some lime before 1 recovered so 
much recollection as to ascertain the 
dismal realities of my situation, when 
I found myself elevated upon my 
guide’s back, and repeating as di¬ 
rected, in an audible voice, ami with 
unremitting rapidity, the “ Lord's 
lmtj/cr .” 'Flu* twenty-fourth Psalm 
had in the mean time been appropri¬ 
ated for audible repetition by my 
conductress ; thus forming a kind of 
“ chcveaux-de-l’rizc” of oral defence, 
and presenting towards the enemy 
au attitude of determined resistance. 

Having recovered my senses'a 
little, after as many repetitions of 
my “ Pater Nosier” as if l had been 
counting my beads, I ventured to 
breathe an almost inaudible inquiry 
respecting “ the appearance,” which 
had given us so much alarm, and 
occasioned such formidable measures 
of security on our part; but I was 
only answered by a shrug of the 
shoulder, ami a renewed attack upon 
“ The Lord’s my Shepherd." As 
we .drew nearer and nearer to our 
final destination, I could observe our 
motion was considerably accelerated ; 
the soft and the silent pace became 
,i trot; and that again, as wc passed 

Tin Dundee Com it > 


the far corner of the yard dyke, and 
cleared the peat-stack, was converted 
into a downright race ; when, oh! 
horrible ! and most intolerably ter¬ 
rible! 1 was gradually loos .: led from 
my hold, and dislodged from iny seat, 
and found myself at last, all alone, 
sitting upon my own proper breech, 
and within signt of the very door¬ 
way through which my conductress 
had just darted into light and safety. 
To perish thus, as it were, within 
the harbour, and in sight of rescue ; 
to be kidnapped by the.devil, at the 
very last instant allotted to him for 
effecting his purpose, and whilst 
within cry of assistance, was indeed 
most unfortunate. I essayed to vo¬ 
ciferate, but my voice failed me ; l 
made an effort to i;ise, hut just as 1 
was getting forward upon my hands, 
an awful similitude crossed my vi¬ 
sion—a mountain of shaggy Tearful¬ 
ness came over my countenance, and 
a cold and freezing contact gave me 
intimation of some dreadful ami in¬ 
comprehensible presence. Poor “ Ro- 
vrr” had found me out, and, with all 
the friendly blandishments of which 
he was capable, was proceeding to 
lick my face and welcome me home. 

Though the verricst coward at 
night, and in the dark, I was hold 
as a lion by day. Of this the fol¬ 
lowing anecdote, connected ovitli that 
early period of my life of which 1 am 
now speaking, will afford sufficient 
proof.—There was a “ Witch” in 
my immediate neighbourhood. She 
was in the habit of traversing the 
parish, and the adjoining districts, 
in quest of those donations with 
which the credulous were content to 
purchase her favour. If she was 
refused .the cast of a fleece over the 
“ fold-dyke at clipping-time,the 
master had no want of “ br.ixy” du¬ 
ring the ensuing season; or if her pit¬ 
cher, which she always bore about, 
with her, went away from the dairy, 
or from the kitchen, empty, every bo¬ 
dy knew to what cause to refer the 
soured cream, and the scalded child. 
* f The name," as she was sometimes 
hc-ard herself to express it, “ was a’ 
her dependence, and was worth more 
to her than annuch better character." 
I had heard many reports of this wo- 
inan’s uncanny influence ; but as she 
guu rally met my vision during “ lair 
ctoy-light,” I entertained very link, 
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if any, conviction of their truth. Jn 
order, however, to put the matter, in 
my own apprehension, beyond all 
manner of doubt, J fell upon the 
following contrivance:—Not far from 
the place where I lived, there chanced 
to be a thin deal, or plank, laid in 
capacity of bridge, over a narrow, 
but miry and deep quagmire. An 
old woman * had once perished in 
the slough ; and this precaution 
had been taken to prevent similar 
misfortunes. 13y this narrow pass 
Maggy was Accustomed to journey 
on her weekly excursions, and no¬ 
thing appeared to me more easy than 
the cutting of the deal beneath ; so 
that under the pressure of Maggy’s 
weight—if she owned no more art 
than what properly belonged to her 
—the support would give way, and 
she would be incontinently preci¬ 
pitated into the mud beneath. No 
sooner planned than executed—and 
from the adjoining copscwood I 
had the satisfaction to behold, un¬ 
seen, Maggy’s “ twin supporters’’ 
playing in the breeze, with the soles 
turned up like the feet of the Peeks t 
towards Heaven !—I hastened, of 
course, to the poor woman’s relief, 
and with some difficulty, and under 
many expressions of deep interest, 
succeeded in placing her once more, 
stouji iir* hand, upon firm ground, 
for which she seemed better fitter! 
than for the “ pit and the miry 
clay,” with which her upper extre¬ 
mity, in particidar, had for some 
time maintained an unequal contest. 
Ever after this experiment, I was a 
complete infidel as to Maggy’s sup¬ 
posed character, judging, ve^y natu¬ 
rally, that if she had possessed any 
more knowledge than her qwn, she 
could not possibly have remained ig¬ 
norant of the trick which had thus 
been practised upon her. 

I have mentioned that my appre¬ 
hensions of preternatural agency wore 
chiefly confined to the night season. 

* “ Naehody” said her poor fatuous 
son, Jock Crighton, “ naebody ever sturk 
in the world but twa, an* that wiis J.ot’s 
wife, and my mither.” 

The Pecks or Piets* tvhosr feet were 
so large and flat, that during rain they 
used to huddle t.oRO together, and turn 
up their soles* by way of roofing against 
the weather !—' .JeBrmtrs. 


CFcb. 

I might have added, that when the 
moon shone bright, and I enjoyetl 
the company and fellowship of the 
“ herd Callan,” nr were in the habit, 
not only of braving the powers of 
darkness ourselves, but of converting 
the popular superstition into a source 
of exquisite cntertainmcn^Jkdu net - 
know a more inviting andTovcly hour, 
than that of midnight, when the drift¬ 
ed snow lies crisp and pure, and 
glancing under a Yule moon—when 
the hare is seen dircc f5 ng her suspi¬ 
cious and hesitating course from the 
hrnt, to the cottager’s kail-y« 1 — 
when all is still beneath, and blue 
above—and soft and milky betwixt— 
and the occasional bay of the farm¬ 
er’s colley, disturbed by the approach 
of the rustic lover in quest of his 
lass—or the shot from the old Queen- 
Anil blunderbuss, directed over the 
hedge upon the umveeting, and, if 
uninjured, scarcely startled hare—on¬ 
ly serve to render the general stil,Incss 
and peacefulness more perceptible.— 

1 say, not spring, in all its smiles and 
promise—nor summer, in all its glory 
and accomplishment, possess, or ever 
possessed over my soul, a more fasci¬ 
nating and permanent influence. 11 
was on such an evening, and at such 
an hour, that we provided ourselves 
with an old broken fiddle, which, 
having long ceased to be agreeable 
or useful in the hands of its former 
owner, (a travelling packman,) acci¬ 
dent had put in our possession ; ami 
pursuing our way through glen, and 
cleugh, and copse, arrived about one 
o’clock in the morning, all unper- 
ecived, at a neighbouring fanner’s 
dbor, when the inmates, even down 
to the house-maid and the hearth 
cur, were fast asleep. The gude- 
man and-the gunewife had long dif¬ 
fered in opinion respecting the pro¬ 
fessional dt fcination of a very pro¬ 
mising young man, their only son, 
who, nyich vo his mother’s annoy¬ 
ance, had contracted a taste, and 
seemed to possess what they term a 
“ turn,” for playing on the fiddle. 
There had been, as was well known 
to us, several beds of justiccslichl 
upon this subject ; in which, as this . 
father seemed somewhat disposed to 
give in to the “ calkin's" whim, the 
mother came off only second best in 
the argument. On (his very nighfj, 
the subject, as we afterwards learnt,, 
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had been under discussion; and the 

. mother having urged several of her 
best *and most cogent arguments of 
discussion, finding that her husband’s 
. senses had long been blocked up by 
sleep, was compelled at last to follow 
his example, or was, to speak more 
correctly, in all likelihood, in the 
act of following it, when her ears 
were suddenly assailed by a shrill, 
squeaking noise, emitted seemingly 
from the press adjoining to the bed, 
and resembling, in every note that 
was at all earthly, the tones of a 
fiddle. It seemed as if the Genius of 

• Harmony had been suffering martyr¬ 
dom, or the “ Spirit" of Discord had 
been essaying to set his dissonance 
to music. In that very “ press," 
well wrapt up in white planting, and 
enclosed in a wooden box, or case, 
the identical “ instrument” reposed, 
upon which her son, much to her 
annoyance and disquiet, was wont, 
at every leisure hour, to practise. 
Thti idea that this must he au exhi- 

* hitiou made by the enemy himself, 
upon an instrument appropriated to 
his use ami service, struck her at 
once with all the force of intuition. 
“ David ! David ! hear ye that, Da¬ 
vid ?” continued the astonished and 
half-distracted matron—accompany¬ 
ing this address with a rapid and 
angular push of her elbow against 
David’s back and shoulders; “ ye 
wad hae iny son Davie to follow that 
vile trade of a tiddler; an’ now ye 
hear what ye ha’o made o’t, for there’s 
the very fiddle playing, by itsel', in 
the press." This argument, as was 
afterwards verified by the fact, proved 
of more service, not only in convinr 
ciug David, but in dissuading Davie, 
than all whicli had formerly been ad¬ 
vanced ; and, instead of figuring up¬ 
on cat-gut, this identical Davie is 
now one of the wealthiest and most 
respectable fanners in the south of 
Scotland. When next,I take my 
trip into Dumfries-sliire, I Acan to 
lay him under a contribution, at the 
King’s Anns, “ for a ramp and do¬ 
zen,” on the score of my having thus 
preserved him from figuriug, under 
rags and whisky, at half-a-crown a 
night, in barns and village ale-houses; 
and if lny worthy friend MacD. will 
do me the honour, and the company 
the favour, he shall act as croupier 
oy the occasion; and if wc have not 

! vtit. x. ' 


6 night’s “ glee/’ amidst the pleasing 
.recollections of boyhood, there is no 
point in wit, and no power iu fancy, 
and no fascination in good-humour¬ 
ed and cheerful company *. 

-In'the absence of company better 
suited to my years, I was compelled 
to convert those aged persons, my 
aunts, as tl was accustomed to call 
them, who tenanted the other end of 
the house, into a source of amuse¬ 
ment, in order to pass away agreeably 
the long fore-nignts of winter. Chil¬ 
dren are very quick-Sighted in the 
discovery of the weaknesses of those 
with whom they daily associate; and 
it was from the superstitious appre¬ 
hensions of these most kindly and 
religious inmates, that I contrived 
occasionally to extract entertainment. 
Though timid and superstitious my¬ 
self, in the most extreme degree, 
whenever solitude and darkness were 
combined upon my feelings, I could 
still, in my hours of cooler apprehen¬ 
sion, perceive that much of my fears 
were groundless, and that when the 
imagination is excited, it is easy to 
pass off the most natural and com¬ 
mon occurrences and appearances as 
preternatural and appaling. 

My aunts were genuine specimens 
of the old world: they rose early; al¬ 
ways, during winter, long before day- 
light; they breakfasted by eight; and 
after spending the day in spinning 
upon die “ wee wheel,” or in provid¬ 
ing fuel from an adjoining copse- 
wood, they regularly hung on the 
supper-potatoes at eight in the 
evening—when family exercise was 
made; and by nine they were again 
snugly lodged beneath the blankets. 
The nnf was plactM at some distance 

, * N. B.—I find, from my Uncle’s com¬ 
mon-place book, that this meeting actu¬ 
ally took place in the year 18 —, and that 
the company and entertainment were both 
to his mind. He mentions, in particular, 
the strong sense and irresistible humour 
of MacD.,. the queer stories and genuine 
wit of the Parson of Eishie, and the 
caustic sarcasms and home-thrusts of a 
certain well-known DumfrietflScribe. Some 
flue specimens of poetry seem likewise to 
have been gives,«in excellent time and 
taste, both by the croupier and by his 
right-hand man, one Mr G.; and the 
evening, upon the whole, deserved, as 
my Uncle expresses it, “ creti notari.” 
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from the gable-wall,and the “crook,” 
which, of course, behoved to be sus¬ 
pended directly over it, was attached, 
in an upper and an undiscovered re¬ 
gion of everlasting smoke, to a cross¬ 
beam, or “ rannel-tree," one end of 
which was inserted in the gable, and 
the other extended over a joist at a 
convenient distance. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, it was no 1 very difficult 
matter to attach one end of a “ dra¬ 
gon-string,’’ amidst the higher alti¬ 
tudes of smoke and obscurity, to the 
crook, and bypassing it above the 
intermediate rafters and joists, to 
bring it down within my pull, and 
under my influence, where* I sat at 
my evening mechanical, or literary 
recreations—in other words, con¬ 
structing “ cross 7 bows,” or reading 
a true and faithful narrative of the 
“ Laird o' Cool’s Ghost.”— 

Previous to the suspension of my 
aunt's supper-potatoes, fresh fuel was 
added to the lire, in such a situation 
as to act most effectually upon the 
pot—in other words, directly below it. 
Hut no sooner he cl the flame begun 
to ascend, than the mistake became 
visible. It was evident, that the 
partner on whom had devolved flic 
task of making the adjustment, had 
misplaced the fire. Tl«e pot hung 
suspended over cold air and empty 
space, vdiilst the fuel was wastefully 
and idly consumed. A change was 
immediately, amidst mutual recrimi¬ 
nation and reproach, effected on the 
position of the fire ; but scarcely 
had this been done, when the pot 
was observed to return to its natural 
position, as if actuated by a spirit 
of contradiction, and by a deter¬ 
mined resolution Sgakst “toiling” 
that evening. This could not fail to 
excite surprise, and even some mea¬ 
sure of alarm; but still it was possible 
that “ hath’’ might have misatljusted 
the business—so a fresh arrangement 
was made, and with no better suc¬ 
cess ; the perverse potatoes still re¬ 
fusing to be boiled, and travelling it 
backwards and forwards, with the 
most teazing and now mysterious, 
and even'^trming perversity. Sus¬ 
picion fell, of course, upon “ me 
but jjt being ascertained by my nio- 
ttar, that in this instance, at least, an 
r*. alibi’ could be distinctly made 
*Ut in my favour, there was no other 
alternative, after mature deliberation 


and investigation, left, but that of in¬ 
fernal agency. 

Speaking of u dragon-strings;’’ re¬ 
minds me of a trick which I played, 
in fellowship with the “ herd callan,” 
my brother Levi, in all affairs of the 
kind, upon a conceited and severe 
old farm-servant, who assumed au¬ 
thority over us, and was iff”the ha¬ 
bit, whenever he could catch us 
idling together, of taking us by the 
shoulders, and of running our heads 
most furiously and violently against 
each other, under the pretext, that, 
in our pursuit of diversion, the cat¬ 
tle were some way or other negie.~ f - 
ed. Wc had long meditated “ re¬ 
venge,” which at last, by the follow¬ 
ing address and management, was ac¬ 
complished. Our “ dragon * ” was 
one of large dimensions, and conse¬ 
quently of great power; she could 
even lift, by way of tail-ballast, and 
swing, fearfully screaming, through 
the air, the large tabby-eat 1 former¬ 
ly mentioned; and when the wind 
blew hard, she would pull after her, 
at the extremity of her string, and 
with great, though unequal rapidity, 
bundles or parcels of considerable 
weight. W<jcontrived it thus: When 
“ Francy” was sitting upon an old 
turf dyke, knitting a stocking, and 
keeping a sharp look-out upon some 
servant maids, who wore engaged in 
the adjoining swamp, raking and col¬ 
lecting together spret, or bog-hay, one 
of us contrived, by advancingin front, 
to arrest his attention, whilst the o- 
tlier, stealing round behind, succeed¬ 
ed in fastening, unseen, a iish-linok, 
appended to the end of a dragon 
string, into his large and voluminous 
bonnet. This forthwith deserted 
its owner’s head, and commenced a 
rapid movement before the wind, 
and in the direction of the hay-la- 
bourers. “ Francy/’ imagining at 
first, in all probability, that this effect 
had been produced by the wind 
alone, Commenced his pursuit; but 
ever as he seemed • upon the very 
point of attaining his purpose, the 
dragon, which, when the ** weight” 
moved, lost altitude, but, wjien it 
rested, regained it, ascended again 
with a sidelong sweep, and the prize 
was again suddenly withdrawn from 
his clutches. Nothing could be more 


* Anglice—. Paper kite. 
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ridiculous than the attitude in which 
Francy was now seen. The pur¬ 
sued- and the pursuer had fairly 
cleared the marsh, and, in their pro- 
. gress, they had been joined, first by 
the maids, who, half in fun, half in 
in earnest, followed in full scream, 
and next by the cattle, who were 
feeding on the brae-sidc, and who, 
struck by the novelty of the exhibi¬ 
tion, tossed up their heels, elevated 
their tails, and with croon and bel¬ 
low, scampered, and boggled, and 
gaihboled along; fill at last, having 
accidentally come into contact with, a 
cow’s horn, the bonnet was arrested 
in its progress, and after no little 
trouble and considerable address in 
cow-flattery, removed from the head 
of the brute, and re-established on 
that of its rightful owner. 

My mother was a widow woman, 
with no other means of procuring 
her own subsistence and mine than 
by her good name and unwearied 
industry; all the neighbours were 
kind to her, and on the old new- 
year’s night, a meeting ol‘ the neigh¬ 
bour farmers, with tlieir servants, 
was held in “ our house," with the 
view of emptying a bowl of punch 
to tlie toast of the seasofi—of singing 
a merry catch—and of talking over 
the news and the notables of the day. 

1 were most forgetful, and most un¬ 
grateful indeed, to many worthy 
“ hearts,” which now beat no longer 
to the tune of harmless mirth and 
unostentatious benevolence, did I 
omit, in my enumeration of “ pur- 
poses ,” for which this annual-festi¬ 
val was held, that of putting a few 
shillings, in a delicate way, iutpa 
creditable woman's hand, without 
subjecting her to the humiliating at¬ 
titude of receiving charity. 1 may, 
perhaps, on some other' occasion, , 
find a separate and less-limited cor¬ 
ner for a more particular description 
of this “ winter saturnaliabut, in 
the mean time, I cannolt avoid observ¬ 
ing, that I haye never, in the course 
of a pretty long and eventful life,par- 
* ticipated in, or been a spectator of, so 
much homely happiness, and heart¬ 
felt kindness and good fellowship, as 
were then and there exhibited. 

It was my oliice annually, as tire 
occasion returned, to migrate with a 
large “ grey-beard,” or u bottle¬ 
necked stone-pitcher” in my hand, 


p> the neighbouring village, return¬ 
ing thence^loaded and charged with 
the precious liquor of which the new- 
year's-night exhilarating beverage 
was to be composed. On one occa¬ 
sion, I had set dowri my “ commis¬ 
sion " in the stole of aft. old oak tree, 
tiU 1 should assist some of my com¬ 
panions, whom I had accidentally 
met, in catching a tame hawk, which 
had escaped from his place of con¬ 
finement. The bird, like the bonnet, 
frequently eluded our grasp, and fled 
away at the vqry instant when mil 
hands were spread over his neck to 
secure him. I had wandered to a 
considerable distance before I recol¬ 
lected the primary object of my mis¬ 
sion, and when I endeavoured to re¬ 
turn to the spot where I had hid my 
“ grey-beard,” it was not to be set a ; 
but though not visible, it was at last 
audible, for having passed from an 
erect to an oblique position, the su¬ 
perincumbent pressure had forced out 
the cork, and 1 could hear it “ glut, 
glut, glut," distinctly. What was 
to be done ? half of the spirits had 
escaped, and escaped in consequence 
of my negligence. 1 was certain of a 
rating, and perhaps even of a beating 
from my mother, if I returned home, 
on such an important commission, 
empty handed. So seeing no other 
possible way of eluding discovery, I 
plunged the lialf-empty vessel into a 
pool of clear water which sparkled 
most invitingly at my feet, pressing 
it down to the bottom with all my 
might, till it rested there quite peace¬ 
ably, and had long ceased to make 
any effort to float! The most “ ex¬ 
perienced judges” were next even¬ 
ing baffled in th<*r endeavours to trim 
the bowl; and whilst glass after glass 
was added without any perceptible 
effect upon the strength of ‘the coin¬ 
position, I suffered “ the Spirit- 
merchant” to be roundly rated for 
his knavery, without having tile 
firmness to vindicate his character 
at the expense of my own. 

P. S. Having laid the above por¬ 
tion of my <f Uncle’s narrative’’ be¬ 
fore the twain sisterhood above re¬ 
ferred to, I found some little difficul¬ 
ty in obtaining their consent to the 
publication. * To be sure, he was only 
a /uri/-brother, being connected with 
them by the father’s side, and not 
by the mother’s—though to this dis- 
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tinction I did not recollect theiy 
having alluded before—and his low- 
lifed education and ideas were all 
undeniably maternal. He had al¬ 
ways had a vulgar turn, and even 
during the time of the General As¬ 
sembly would often prefer a beef¬ 
steak with a Dumfries-shire farmer, 
at one " Davie Rooke's,” behind the 
Flesh - Market, to the best society 
which Edinburgh could afford—and 
which, thank God! they had ever 
possessed the power of commanding. 
He had once given great offence to 
a most respectable " maiden” on the 
North-Bridge, by enquiring after her 
daughter's age; and had actually lost 
an opportunity of making his for¬ 
tune in the way of matrimony, in 
consequence of-picking up a young 
lady's garter, which she hail just 
dropped at a fashionable "tea-drink¬ 
ing." Besides, he was positively out 
in his dates; it was utterly impos¬ 
sible that he could remember any 
thing respecting the year "eighty- 
four." Why, the younger of the 
sisterhood, who came into the world 
several years previous to him, had 
no distinct, or to say, perfect re¬ 
collection of it; and then, whatever 
might be the case in his younger 
days, they knew not, nor had they 
ever, in fact, been very desirous to 
know; bjit of this, at least, they 
could not fail to he certain, that in 
their time, and when " their father,” 
honest man, was alive, their native 
dwelling was at once snug, neat, and 
comfortable; an abode for " Chris¬ 
tians,” and not a receptacle for su¬ 
perannuated old women and hair¬ 
brained boys. Their mother, who 
was a born-gentlewoman, being re¬ 
lated in no very distant degree to 
the Gibbons o’ Glencross, kept her 
house always in such order, that you. 
might have " supped your parritcli 
from the kitchen floor." As this 
last allusion appeared to betray, more 
than they were aware, of early habit 
and apprehension, I took the liberty 
to reeal my somewhat rambling re¬ 
latives to the only point at issue—the 
question of nubucation; and it was 
not till I had positively assured 
them that my Uncle ^oulu be great¬ 
ly more dignified and genteel in his 
next anpearance, that their “ Impri¬ 
matur" was jjt last obtained* 

X. 


ABSTRACT OF REPORT TO THE BRI¬ 
TISH PARLIAMENT, RELATIVE TO 
HINDOO WIDOWS, AND OTHER 
VOLUNTARY IMMOLATIONS IN 
INDIA. 

The subject of this Report is one 
which deeply interests humanity, 
morals, - and the welfare of that vast 
population, of which Britain now 
sways the destiny. Religion, the 
natural guardian and support of mo¬ 
rality, may, when perverted, exercise 
an opposite influence. Its mighty 
action upon the human ndnd is 
found, not only to blind it to ibe 
grossest speculative errors, but even 
to impel it headlong into crime. Of 
all the races weighed down beneath 
the sway of Superstition, our Imliau 
subjects are perhaps sunk lowest in 
the scale. This gloomy power not 
only subjects them to the most de¬ 
grading observances, and the most 
fantastic objects of worship, but im¬ 
pels an apparently gentle people to 
violate all the ties of nature and hu¬ 
manity. Unenlightened, and, if one 
may venture the expression, extra¬ 
vagant impressions of a future state, 
prompt extensively to various forms 
of self-immolation. The burning of 
widows on the funeral-pile of their 
husbands, and the similar sacrifice 
of old men in the last stage of infir¬ 
mity, are observances generally diffu¬ 
sed throughout Hindostan, sanction¬ 
ed, and almost enjoined, by its most 
sacred laws. The British govern¬ 
ment is placed here in a difficult si¬ 
tuation. Its sound principle is— 
no persecution on account of religion 
—»no interference with national wor¬ 
ship. However degrading the obser¬ 
vance, however costly ami senseless 
the sacrifice, it takes no cognizance 
of them. But there seems something 
different, where the observances en¬ 
joined by superstition consist of po¬ 
sitive and flagrant crime, such as is 
punished by the laws of all civilized 
nations. Suicide, indeed, by its very 
nature, evades human law, which, A 
however, has endeavoured to brand 
it with posthumous infamy. But 
this fatal act, the result, with us, of 
a despair bordering on frenzy, is very 
different from the pompous and os¬ 
tentatious display of Indian suicide. 
The destined act is there publicly 
announced ; it is formally noticed to 
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all the friends and acquaintances of 
.the party; even the neighbours come 
in crowds to view the spectacle. The 
pile is fired by the nearest relation, 
and all the bystanders not only ap¬ 
plaud, but assist. Here, then, the 
law must have the means of prevent¬ 
ing a crime always announced be¬ 
fore-hand ; and when it is completed, 
it has accomplices who can be pu¬ 
nished. The British government can 
therefore put a stop to the practice; 
and it has only to consider how far 
it can interfere consistently with the 
protection due to the religious belief 
-and observances of this numerous 
body of its subjects. 

The object of the present Report is, 
to exhibit the course actually held 
by the British government on this 
delicate subject. The principle up¬ 
on which they have proceeded, was to 
examine, upon the subject, the Pun¬ 
dits most learned in Hindoo law, and 
to ascertain from them, in what cases, 
and to what extent, self-immolation 
•is represented in their sacred books 
as incumbent or meritorious; also 
to obtain a statement of the circum¬ 
stances under which it is branded as 
unlawful. It was then enacted, that 
no such sacrifice should lake place, 
without notice previously given to 
the Daroghas, or Ministers of Police, 
who are to permit it only in the cases 
enjoined by the .sacred books, and 
arc also to he present, in order to as¬ 
certain if the sacrifice he entirely 
voluntary. 

In reply to the questions relative 
to the instructions contained in the 
Sliaster on this subject, the Pundits 
quoted the following passages:— , 

“ There are three millions and a 
half of hairs on the human body, 
and every woman who burns herself 
with the body of her husba'nd, will 
reside with him in heaven during a 
like number of years.” 

“ In the same manner as a snake- 
catcher drags a snake from his hole, 
so does a woman who burns herself 
dpw her husband out of hell.” 

Our fair countrywomen may, from 
these extracts, form an idea of the 
strength of the motives which impel 
those of their sex in India to so fatal 
a deed! Far, indeed, are wc from 
agreeing with a wag of our acquain¬ 
tance, who insists that there are many 
wjiom the prospect of such a re¬ 


union would effectually cure of all 
impatience to ouit this life. 6n the 
other hand, there are as few, we 
trust, to whom any additional mo¬ 
tive would he afforded by the-fol¬ 
lowing passage: — <f Bad women, 
such as, from evil disposition, caused 
displeasure to their husbands, and 
acted in constant disobedience to 
their will, (if, on their death-bed, 
they die along with them,) will be¬ 
come purified,«even although the 
sacrifice may have been performed 
from motives of lpve, anger, fear, or 
delusion.” The orthodoxy of this 
sentence, however, is the subject of 
pretty warm controversy. But, upon 
good wives, the duty is said to be 
imperative. One of the most cele¬ 
brated Indian books says :—“ Let 
such wives as arc virtuous and pure, 
devoted to their lords, commit them¬ 
selves to the fire with their husband’s 
corpse —“ Let regenerate men, at 
the time they espouse a damsel, in¬ 
form her that it is her duty to ac¬ 
company her husband in life and 
death ; and elsewhere adds, “ This 
is a duty common to all women who 
are devoted to their husbands." Not¬ 
withstanding these earnest general 
exhortations, it was stated, that there 
were several cases in which this per¬ 
mission was not granted. These 
were, where the widow was^ under 
the age of puberty, as sometimes 
happens, in consequence of the very 
early marriages practised in Iiindos- 
tan—where she was in a state of 
pregnancy or uncleanness—or where 
she had infant children for whom she 
could not procure support by means 
of another person. 11 was also stated 
as unlavtful to use^any means of re¬ 
straint, either by binding her with 
cords, placing bamboos over her, or 
using any other means to prevent 
her escape. A severe penance, how¬ 
ever, is required for the purification 
of any widow who thus draws back, 
after having ascended the funeral- 
pile, or even after having made the 
Sunkulp, or previous declaration of 
her intention. 

Upon these opinions of the Pun¬ 
dits were founded the instructions 
of government to their residents. 
The policc-offifters were to learn, be¬ 
fore-hand, when any sacrifice of this 
nature was intended or announced. 
They were then to scud one of their 
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agents to inquire of the woman whe¬ 
ther die meditated deed was entirely 
voluntary, and whether none of the 
conditions existed which, according 
to Hindoo law, were sufficient to 
render the sacrifice unlawful ? Even 
if no objection of this nature could 
be raised, a person was still to attend 
at the ceremony, and to guard against 
the widow being either compelled to 
consummate the sacrifice by force, or 
stupified and bewildered by the use 
of intoxicating drugs. 

Although Ahc above regulations 
were at first the means of preventing 
a considerable number of sacrifices 
from taking place, yet it is a me¬ 
lancholy fact, that, under their influ¬ 
ence, there subsequently occurred a 
progressive and extensive nugmenta- 
tioninthe number of self-immolations. 
In 1815, this number amounted to 
378, in 1818 to 44in 1817 to 707, 
in 1818 to 839. Although these aug¬ 
mented numbers were probably, in 
some degree, owing to the greater care 
in recording the cases, such a cause 
could not account lor the register be¬ 
ing so much more than doubled. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the reports of the residents 
testified, that, prior to the new regu¬ 
lations, the natives had considered 
the British Government hostile to 
the practice, and indulged in it only 
with timidity and apprehension; that 
the official sanction now afforded had 
removed all these scruples ; that the 
presence of the police-officers threw 
a sort of lustre over the exhibition ; 
that the discussions raised upon these 
subjects fanned the fire of Fanati¬ 
cism which urged to the deed; final¬ 
ly, that the very circulation through 
India of the sacrtyl texts, authorising 
and applauding the sacrifice, had in¬ 
fluenced many Hindoos, who before 
did not know of their existence. No¬ 
thing was more difficult for the police- 
officer than to ascertain the facts upon 
which a prohibition could be found¬ 
ed ; for he could receive them only 
from the widow herself, or her neigh¬ 
bours and relations, all eager to com¬ 
plete the sacrifice, and ready to prac¬ 
tise any evasion to carry it into ef¬ 
fect. 

In those circumstances, it came 
under the consideration of govern¬ 
ment, whether an entire prohibition 
should not tie resorted to. _ A majori¬ 
ty of the residents consulted appear 


decidedly of opinion that such a mea¬ 
sure might be taken with perfect safe¬ 
ty. Mr Mdonny, at Bunlwar, stated, 
that “ he did net think any evil effects 
were to be dreaded from the enactr 
men t of a law abolishing this sacrifice. 
A few instances of opposition to the 
regulation might occur at first, but 
none of a serious nature, or more 
than may be expected in every change 
of custom ; ana, after the regulation 
became generally known, the practice 
would be totally laid aside." Mr 
Oakely at Hooglily “ did not hesi¬ 
tate, in offering his opinion that a law 
for its abolition would only L ob-. 
jected to by the heirs, who derive 
worldly profit from the custom; by 
Brahmins who partly exist by it, ami 
by those whose depraved nature leads 
them to look with pleasure on so hor¬ 
rid a sacrifice.” He corroborates this, 
by observing, that the greatest in¬ 
crease has taken place in Calcutta and 
its vicinity, where reside the most 
corrupted part of the Hindoo popu¬ 
lation, devoted to the bloody and im-- 
moral worship of Kali. Air Morri¬ 
son at Burthom, though he declines 
giving a positive advice, yet observes, 
“ the Hindoos seem generally will¬ 
ing to embVace the excuse of the will 
of the reigning power to evade the 
Suttee.” Mr Chapman, at Jessore. 
expresses his conviction, “ that any 
law abolishing the Suttee -would be at¬ 
tended with no other effect than it 
should have under every system of 
good government, the immediate and 
due observation of its enactments.” 
It is true, there are several gentlemen, 
and particularly Mr Prendergast of 
Jloinbay, who consider the proposed 
measure as a breach of that religious 
toleration which has been pledged to 
the Hindoos, and as likely to excite 
in them'distrust of our government, 
if not actual disturbance. It docs 
not appea,. however, that in any of 
the cases where a prohibition was 
interposed, * any evil consequences 
arose, even where the greatest eager¬ 
ness had been shown for the fulfil¬ 
ment of the sacrifice; and generally, 
after a short interval, the poor widows 
heartily expressed their gratitude for 
the manner in which they had been 
saved. On the whole, therefore, we 
see no probability that any serious 
danger can arise from the prohibi¬ 
tion ; we see, at least, no objectjpn 
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whatever to a local trial. M ; c can¬ 
not, indeed, quite enter into tl»e argu¬ 
ment used by some gent%nen, that 
the sacrifice is not voluntary, because 
Hindoo females are universally ig¬ 
norant, scarcely one being able to 
write her own name, and because 
they have been trained from infancy 
in the idea of the deed being merito¬ 
rious. We cannot go so deep into 
the secrets of free agency. If the ac¬ 
tion was voluntary at the time, it was 
voluntary, whatever train of habit or 
education may have led to it. Just 
exceptions, however, may be taken 
- to the time when the widow is agi¬ 
tated by the first paroxysms of grief 
at the death of the husband, and can 
be little in a state to form any deli¬ 
berate resolution. Upon the whole, 
we really do not see any serious 
ground to apprehend danger from 
its absolute prohibition. The per¬ 
fect safety with which infanticide, 
for example, has been abolished in 
the island of Sagur, and in tluzcrat, 

* appears a precedent scarcely liable to 
any objection. 

The following narrative, by Mr 
Cruso, resident at Poona, is perhaps 
the most detailed that has yet appear¬ 
ed of this extraordinary spectacle: 

“Poona, l 2Uh July 1786. This 
evening, after five, 1 was hastily 
called to he a spectator of the shock¬ 
ing ceremony of self-devotion, some¬ 
times practised by Brahmin females 
on the death of their husbands. 

“ Boon after I and iny conductor 
had quitted the house, we were in¬ 
formed the Satire, for that is the 
name given to the person who so 
devotes herself, had passed, and hijr 
track was marked by the goolool and 
betel leaf which she had scattered as 
she went along. She had reached 
the Mootah, which runs close under 
the town, before we arrived, and 
having performed her last ablutions, 
was sitting at the water’s edge. Over 
her head was held a punke) an at¬ 
tendant fanned her with a waving 
handkerchief, and she was surround¬ 
ed by her relations, or her friends, 
and some chosen Brahmins, the po¬ 
pulace being kept aloof by a guard 
from government. In this situa¬ 
tion, 1 learnt from good authority, 
she distributed among the Brahmins 
five thousand rupees, and the jewels 
•yeith which she came decorated, re¬ 
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serving only, as is usual on these oc¬ 
casions, a small ornament tin her 
nose, called moot re, (perhaps from a 
pearl or two on it), and a bracelet of 
plain gold on each wrist. From her 
posture, I could see only 1« r hands, 
which, with the palms joined, rose 
above her head, in an attitude of in¬ 
vocation. Quitting, therefore, this 
post, I removed to an eminence, that 
gave me an opportunity of observing 
the construction of the funeral-pile, 
and commanded the pathway by 
which I understood she would ap¬ 
proach it. 

“ The spot chosen for its erection 
was about forty paces from the river, 
and directly fronting the Suiter. 
When I came up, the frame only 
was fixed: it consisted of lour up¬ 
rights, each about: ten feet high: 
they stood rather more than nine 
feet asunder lengthways, and under 
six in breadth. Soon after, by ropes, 
fastened near the top of the up¬ 
rights, was suspended a roof of raf¬ 
ters, and on it again heaped as many 
hil 1 as it would bear. Beneath, 
arose a pile of more substantial tim¬ 
bers, to the height of about four feet, 
which was covered over with dry 
straw, and bushes of a fragrant and 
sacred shrub called loo/srr. The 
sides and one end being then filled 
up with the same materials, tjie other 
extremity was left open as an en¬ 
trance. The melancholy prepara¬ 
tions completed, the lady got up, 
and walked forward, unsupported, 
amongst her friends. She approach¬ 
ed the door-way, and there having 
paid certain devotions, retired a few 
yards aside, and was encircled as be¬ 
fore. ’Jilie dead body was brought 
from the bank where it had hitherto 
remained 1 , close to the place. t(io Sul- 
&v lately sat on, and laid upon the 
pile, and with it several sweetmeats, 
und a paper bag containing either 
flour, or dust of sandal. The widow 
arose, and walked three times slowly 
round the pile; then seating herself 
opposite the entrance, on a small 
square stone, constantly used in such 
cases, on which two feet^werc rude¬ 
ly sketched, she received and re¬ 
turned the endqprments of her com¬ 
panions with*grcat serenity. This 
over, she again stood up, and ha¬ 
ving stretched her righj hand, in 
the fondest manner, over the heads 
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of a favoured few, gently inclining 
her person towards them, she let her 
arms fall round their necks in a faint 
embrace, and turned -from them. 
Now.with her hands, indeed, held up 
to heaven, but with her poor eyes 
cast, in a gaze of total distraction, 
deep into the den of anguish that 
awaited her, she stopped a while, a 
piteous statue. At length, without 
altering a feature, or the least agi¬ 
tation of her frame, she ascended by 
the door-way unassisted, and lying 
down beside «her husband’s corpse, 
gave herself; in the meridian of life 
and beauty, a victim to a barbarous 
and cruelly-consecrated error of mis¬ 
guided faith. As soon as she en¬ 
tered, she was hid from our view by 
bundles of straw, with which the 
aperture was closed up, and all the 
actors in this tragic scene seemed to 
vie with each other who should be 
most forward in liurrying 4 it to a con¬ 
clusion. At once, some darkened the 
air with a cloud of goolool ; some, 
darting their hatchets at the sus¬ 
pending cords, felled the laden roof 
upon her ; and others rushed eagerly 
forward, to apply the fatal torch. 
Happily, in the moment of insuffer¬ 
able agony, when the mind must have 
lost her dominion, and the ear ex¬ 
pected to have been pierced by the 
unavailing cries of nature, the wel¬ 
come dm of the trumpet broke forth 
from every quarter. 

“ This lady was niueteen, her sta¬ 
ture above the mftdlc standard, her 
form elegant, and her features interes¬ 
ting and expressive; her eyes, in par¬ 
ticular, large, hold, and commanding. 

At the solemn moment in which alone 
1 saw her, these Ijeauties w^re emi¬ 
nently conspicuous, notwithstanding 
her face was discoloured with turmeric, 
her hair dishevelled, and wildly orna? 
mented with flowers; and her looks, 
as they forcibly struck me through¬ 
out the ceremony, like one of those 
whose senses wandered, or, to come 
nearer the impression, whose soul 
was already fleeting, and in a state 
of half separation from the body.” 

Another species of Indian suicide 
is practised* by old or infirm persons, 
who throw themselves into the fire, 
or practise different diodes of suicide, 
in which they expect to be aided by 
their children or nearest relations. 
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Upon this subject, too, the Pundits 
replied, not only that such sacrifices 
were meritorious, but that the sons 
or nearcsrfteirsare enjoined to assist. 
Following this principle, they made 
the following report on two cases 
which were referred to them : 

“ Akbar being afflicted with a se¬ 
vere and incurable leprosy, with a 
view of promoting his spiritual wel¬ 
fare by entering the fire, as enjoined 
by the Shaster, ordered his son So- 
hawan to dig a pit, and to fill it 
with fire; and the fv ry pit being ac¬ 
cordingly prepared by the son, the 
father cast himself into the flames 
and expired. In this case, no culpa¬ 
bility attaches to Soliawan the son.” 

It appears, also, that, in the same 
manner, Pertauh prepared a flaming 
pit, in conformity to an order re¬ 
ceived from his father to the above 
effect. 'In this case, likewise, the son, 
Pertauh, is not blameable, whether 
he pushed his father into tile fire, 
having received his commands to do 
so, or whether his father cast him¬ 
self into the flames. The above opi¬ 
nion is in conformity with the law’ as 
prevalent at Benares, and the autho¬ 
rities in support of it are as follow :— 

Extracts ‘ from the Bramah Poo- 
rawnec. “ Let the man who is Af¬ 
flicted with a grievous and incurable 
disease, enter a burning fire, or pro¬ 
cure his death by starvation, or by 
plunging into unfathomable waters, 
or by precipitating himself from an 
eminence, or by ascending to Para¬ 
dise by a respectful pilgrimage to the 
Armalaya mountains. Whoever re¬ 
linquishes life, (under these circum¬ 
stances,) by precipitating himself 
from the sacred linten tree at Prya^c, 
(Allahabad), or, his time being come, 
destroys himself, that high-minded 
person shall receive a great reward 
in a future state, and shall not be 
considered suicide. Even although 
he may have been a great sinner, he 
shall receive supreme bliss in Para¬ 
dise. The privilege of practising the 
above-mentioned authorities is ex¬ 
tended to the human species in ge¬ 
neral, without restriction either in 
regard to sex or tribe.” 

(Signed) 

Suet: CniTnAruTE Suiimuna. 

Si ;ee Chutuh Bhooo Sukmuxa. 
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AN AUTUMNAL EXCUHBION-*-A POETICAL EPISTLE. 

**• Quid prodiSjt'coeluin votis implfisse, Neaera, 

Blandaqiie cum multa thura dedisse precef 
Sed tecum ut longs sociarem gaudia vitae.” • 

Tibullus. 

Some love, when rises the autumnal sun, 

. Forth to the joyous harvest-field to stray. 

To hear the gladsome vintage-song begun. 

And listen to the reapers' jocund lay : 

Some o’er the furrow'd field delight to ru». 

The tim'rous hare and partridge to way-lay. 

Or, on the furze-clad heath, or lonely-hill, » 

To rouse the slumb'ring morn with echoes shrill. ‘ 

Be mine o’er the warm smlny slopes to rove, 

Of my own picturesque romantic land. 

What time the crimson hues of heav’n above, 

Stealing on night, welcome the morning bland— 

To mark where “ Queen of Wilderness” doth love. 

By lake and lynn, to wave her magic wand ; 

And gladly travelling far, and unconfin’d. 

To gaze on clouds—to converse with the wind. 

’Tis lovely, when sleep’s bonds aside we lay. 

The distant mountain-summits to behold. 

Tinged with die radiance of the rising day, 

And all the brightening sky enlaced with gold ; 

Or mark the soft beams tremulously stray 

Into die chamber, where our prayers are told; 

< >r on the fiqpr, in undulations bright, 

■Scattering the chequer’d dancing drops of light. 

Lovely ! but lovelier still, when that bright morn 
I’nfolds some scene the heart has long'd to see ; 

And, as the twilight clouds are upward borne. 

Opes on the ravish’d view wide lawn and lea. 

And hill sides, clad with woods and waving corn. 

And lakes that sleep with waters silvery, 

And thousand shapes, which Fancy cannot rule, 

All strange—all spell-touch’d—all most beautiful! 

Say, -! does thy fancy picture yet 

That scene of Natures gayest garniture, 

Which all our thrilling souls with joy beset,* 

IVhen morn did on our sight its Realities pour. 

As forth we hied, with hearts and minds elate, • 

To make otiv long anticipated tour 
To where, high castellated, in her hall 
Of airy cliffs, the Ericht’s murmurs fall * ! 

That morn, in nfy mind's eye, I still behold, 

Lovely and beautiful as it arose. 

And all the varied scenes it did unfold 
To fancy, ere it darken’d to its close; 

And 1 remember, too, the smiles untold 
That mantled on thy lips, as light on rose,. 

When, as wc reach’d each view-unfolding Jieight, 

The sunny landscape burst upon thy sight! 


Craighall, the romantic seat of Baron 


Clerk Rattray—Perthshire. 

C c 
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How laugh'd thine eye, when, from thy native dell. 
Our wheels slow wound us up the open height; 

When, sunk in shade,-— retiring fell. 

And Fongorth’s valley hurst upon our sight; 

And the wide sheets of water in the dell 
Slept sweetly in the morning's rosy light; 

And the fair Heaven look'd down on them and smil'd. 
Like mother gazing on her cradled child ! 

Each side, our view with fields and trees was green,' 
And lowly cots slept honey’d bowers among j 
High waving on the nills were harvests seen. 

And nodding sheaves mov'd heavily along! 

Silence was slumbering o'er the varied scene, 

■Save Where the reapers rais'd their matin song; 

Calm slept the clouds on Snego’s uplands laid, 

And distant Forneth peep’d from leafy shade! 

But, ■ — — . ! the task were much too hard, 

To paint the shifting landscapes which that day 
Caught the expression of thy gLul regard, 

The sunny streamlets that did round us play, 

The tall trees that our passage often barr’d. 

The young-leav’d woods, soft twinkling in the ray, 
And all that Nature on our pathway flung— 

They were not pass'd unseen—though now unsung! 

Yet would I fondly linger near the brake . ■*' 

Whence we beheld thy waves sleep on the shore, 

In sunny peacefulness, O Cluny lake ! 

As if they ne’er had felt the ruffling oar— 

And thy lone turret qn our vision breah, 

Moss-grown, and with time’s wrinkles furrow’d o’er ; 
So still that bright blue mirror, as if none 
Had touch'd it, save the clouds and cloudless sun ! 

• 

Yet here the steps of Genius lov’d to hie— 

Within these walls watch’d he—the wondrous boy— 
'flic lanse of midnight hours, in nursings high. 

And thoughts that soar'd beyond this world's alloy, 
lie left nought but a name !—{lhat will defy 
Time’s ruthless hand, its memory to destroy !) 

For, ah ! untutor'd and untouch’d by time. 

The glorious Crichton perishM in his prime * ! 
e « 

Or, can I pass thy Christian dwelling by. 

Pastor of Gowric! on its sunny slope— 

Where man is taught alike to live ami die— 

Where sorrow's tear is dried—and eye of Impe¬ 
ls rais’d beyond life’s coil, to God on t’igh ?— 
l love such hallow'd roof—Oh ! there is scope 
Within its walls feats of omprizo t’ltcliieve. 

Higher titan ought that fiction can believe ! 

Its roof is not of gorgeous cedar-wood, 

Nor wakes e’er there vain mortal pageantry ; 

M takes the heart the lowly Christian mood, 

'Mid rite, and pomp, and proud solemnity! 


CFeb. 


* * The admirable Crichton is said to have been bom in the Castle, part of which 
still remains on the small island in the lake of Cluny. , 
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Rather let me pay my devotions rude. 

Where Scotia’s unambitious chapels lie. 

Amid her a&tht glens, or mountains lone, 

Where lank grass waves, and stands the burial-stone! 

What's splendid pageant to the hallow'd roof. 

Where our forefathers sate for many a year ? 

Or to the church-yard, where lies many a proof 
How deep the grave holds all we treasure here ? 

* Still sleep $nou then, from mortal moil aloof. 

Sweet spire! beneath that heaven so blue and clear! 
The prayers that from thy humble roof arise. 

Are to the heavens a grateful sacrifice!,/ 

And many are the roofs in our lov'd land, • 

From which ihost sacred orisons arise J 
And many are the hearts that understand 

The “ blessed path” which leadeth to the skies!— 
And many are the pastors, meek and bland. 

Who, fir'd with ardour, in a great emprizo. 

In faithful vigilance no labour spare. 

To frame the peasant heart to praise and pray'r! 

Oh, sweetest of the tasks that God has given 
To mortals in their sky-ward pilgrimage. 

The humble soul to lift from earth to Heaven, 

And with bright hopes the broken heart t’ assuage ! 

If lot there is, for which it shoultl be striven, 

It is the pastor’s lot from age to age— 

If task, for which wealth’s hopes we should resign, 

It is, my-! such a task as thine! 

Oh ! lor ku eh task in some romantic spot, 

Lost in the bosom of some solitude. 

From luxury, from “ towns and toils remote,” 

Where nought unhallow’d ever might intrude ; 
Where, with the flock, which 'twas my blissful lot , 
To lead by “ pastures green” and sunny flood. 

My silent years, unnotic'd and unknown. 

Might in most blest tranquillity pass on ! ^ 

“ There is a pleasure” in their Sabbath mom! 

“ There is a rapture” in its matin bell! 

There is a joy to hearts that are woe-worn. 

In its calm sunshin# bathing hill and dell! 

And in the softnesses that it adorn 
With beauty, such as mortal may not 
There is what has been call’d, moat happily, 

The very bridal of the earth and sky. 



But what to do has this weak rambling mood 
With thy romantic solitude, Craighall! 

Thy giant cragl—thy glen—thy chequer’d wood— 
Thy wild-lorn stream—and glorious waterfall? 
Whien, whether by night-fall or noontide view’d. 
Up to, the soul sublime emotions call! 

From thee, enchanting scene! began my strain, t 
To thee, rejoicing, it returns again ! 


And thou, my-! whose genuifte mind 

Owns no sincerer rapture than is given, 

(Free from all sickly dreams, misnam’d refin’d,) 

By the green gmiUng earth, by the blue heaven- 
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Thou, whose warm raptures with my own were join’d. 

In gazing on wild roek, and lynn, and ravine. 

Dost relish still the memory of that hour. 

Or dost thou now forget its fascinating power ? 

Thou may'st;—I cannot—till my dying day 
The scene shall haunt me, as a thought of joy ! 

And this warm flesh must mingle with the clay. 

This frame must unrelenting time destroy. 

Ere from my memory shall melt away 
The frostwork of delight, and promis'd joy, 

Which words and looks then rear’d as with a spell— 

Hall of the cliffs ! I love thee passing well! 

Proud it may be, from Alpine pinnacle, 

•With the lone hoar of ages bleak and gray. 

The glad and unexhausted sight to All 
With the sublime magnificent array 
Of white-rob’d cataract, and eloud-capt hill, 

Which, in their gorgeous pride, these scenes display. 

And all the views which mist and moonlight make. 

Amid gigantic cliff and crystal lake ! 

I never look’d on such a splendid scene !— 

Yet, if I chose to give my Fancy wings, 

T almost could believe I there had been. 

By the sheer force of her imaginings ! 

And that with heart elate and soul serene, 

(So warm and glowing she the picture brings!) 

On tempest-crowned Blanc I oft bad stood, 

A gazer on Alp’s proudest solitude ! 

But not in this unreal ideal bliss ' 

(Though 1 have known such fascinating hour,) 

Hath scenery magnificent as this. 

Where lakes expand, and giant mountains lower— 

* And granite crags peer in cold leaflessness— 

E’er bound my soul with such resistless power. 

As did thy glen of sun-tipt woods, Craighall! 

Thy massive piled cliffs, and roaring waterfall. 

It was not that the varied landscape there 
Could vie in form with ample Alpine scope— 

It was not that its giant cliffs so bare, 

Might with Blanc's snow-capt monarch summit cope— 
Notliingtihcrc is sb splendid or so fair 
Where Evieht pours her stream o'er Gowrie's slope. 

As to -awake the sfiul to that wild mood. 

Which liaunteth it in Ilelvete solitude ! 

No ! there is nothing in that wide survey 
Of lonely moor, bleak hill, and barren lea ; 

Nothing there is so beautiful, that nAy 
Not with the very tamest views agree— 

Nothing, that doth great Nature’s hand display. 

More than is found in landscapes that we see, 

Wjien hedge-rows and Scots firs adorn the scene, 

' l And Fancy's hermit-steps have never been ! 

But mount'that precipice— take the eagle’s Station- 
Look on that glen so deep cngulph'd below— 

Mark those tall cliffs Of towering elevation. 

That o’er the dell their length of shadow throw— 
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See! how the stream, in tortuous sinuation, 

" In dizziness of distance" on doth flow— 

Now lost deep in the gulph by ravine hinged, 

Now in the sunlight bright—now by the, brushwood fringed. 

> 

List to it> thunderous—as it struggles on. 

Gutting and gurgling in that hell of spray ! 

And say, if he that listens to its tone, 

. So wildly grand, can doubt its magic sway ! 

Thou didst not doubt it, lov'd and lovely one! 

When, clinging to my side, thou held'st thy way 
Along the lofty winding path that led, » 

Fearfully beetling, 'bovc its rugged bed 


But, lo ! now as I write, my steps are roaming 
Far from the haunts where thou and beauty dwell! 
Beside me the blue waves are idly foaming. 

And my steps touch the beach I love so well; 

And A-’s venerable towers the gloaming • 

Is softening into beauty as a spell—• 

Filling their gaps—ami mellowing away 
The features of their noiseless, sure decay ! 

But still my thoughts are on thy native hills. 

Maid of my heart 1 and by thy silvery floods. 

And aye I seem to wander by thy rills. 

Or mid thy wild ravines and tufted woods. 

And thy oak-bougli my ear with music fills— 

And T-- with slumbrous dash on me intrudes. 

And still thp beauteous image rises there, 

'Mid fair and lovely things—loveliest—most fair ! 

And Stenton’s woods seem waving 'hove our heads. 

Beautiful in their lcaiincss—and there ■ 

That peaceful parsonage our praises weds, 

And he, the pastor, Heaven's true messenger ! 

And list! It is your music, lone cascades ! v 
Trilling with ceaseless murmur on the ear— 

Hail to your mountain melody ! I dwell 
On you, as scenes I love exceeding well! 

-! My harp’s strings die into a tone 

Of parting melody—my Angers wake • 

No seemly sound ! the musie all is gone 1 
Farewell then, lady ! Head thou for my sake 
These strains, b‘y which, in hours of absence lone. 

Endurable life’s chequer\i scenes I make— 

And if a thought of joy they may recall, 

I *m paid—tljy joy to me is all in all! 

* M. M. 


HINTS FOR KEEPING THE SABBATH. 


MU mi TOR, 

I had a thought of sending you a 
description of some Sabbath scenes 
which 1 have witnessed in this me¬ 
tropolis ; but ns I know our Sunday 
exercises cannot well bear a descrip¬ 
tion, therefore, to supersede all such 


attempts by any of your correspon¬ 
dents, I have p\ken the resolution of 
giving, in this month's Magazine, a 
few serious directions, addressed to 
the various ranks of men .and women 
in this city, how to keep the Sab- 
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bath as it ought to be kept, which, I What is that to you ? You arc settled 
hope will he more instrumental in in a way in which you can do very 
turning your readers to the right well without Him; and as to the 
way, than a stale description of scenes matter of everlasting ( life, that is 
with which they are so familiar, quite a slight concern, compared with 
What signifies telling a man who tne weightier ones of preparing for 
docs wrong, merely that he does so, a good dinner, and settling business 
without giving him some directions with your correspondents. If die 
how he may do better ? party is to be at your own house, it 

And, first, To every gentleman who will be as well not to send the cards 
is master of a family, 1 give the_ fol- of invitation above a month previous 
lowing rule of direction:—Lie as to the day, in case a number of your 
long in your bed in the morning as intended guests should die in the in- 
you can possibly get lain in peace— terim, without leaving any apology, 
then rise and go straight to break- and thus keep your company wait- 
fast, in your night-gown and slip- ing; and instead of four, let the up¬ 
pers ; for, as to morning devotions, ner always be served at six; it will 
they are entirely out of the question, save two hours drinking at your wine. 
They arc so highly unbecoming, so which, considering the number of 
low, and so completely void of all dinners you are obliged to give in a 
taste, the Author of the Universe season, to be neighbour tike, is a mat- 
must be perfectly aware that no gen- ter of considerable importance. If 
tleman can possibly submit to them, you are invited to dine at a frit nil's 
You must take only a very flight house at Jour, it will be safe to go 
breakfast, not more than one slice of at the stated time, for if the family 
toast, and a little tea, that you may should take it into their heads to be 
be the better fitted for the religious punctual, you might otherwise per-' 
duties of the day—I mean the look- haps lose your dinner, and, at the 
ing over and balancing your accounts worst, it will be but waiting two hours 
and family expenditure, during the in the drawing-room. To proven! 
by-gone week, and for the abundant falling into ?. swoon with hunger, you 
feast of which you are to partake, can divert yourself and your yawning 
cither at home or abroad, at five in companions by talking, in a weak 
the afternoon. You must likewise voice, about matters of which you 
be careftJ to write all the letters on know nothing, and care as little ; or 
business, which have been neglected by keeping a watchful eye upon the 
during the week; and if none of door, lest the servant should come 
these, or concerns equally important, and announce dinner without being 
detain you at home, you may go to observed. At all events, he sure to 
the church in the afternoon; but, take a good meal, and pour plenty of 
by all means, mind your own affairs wine down after it; that is a much 
and pleasures in preference to all more natural way of atoning both for 
other concerns: so if you have the sfris of omission and commission, than 
smallest conceptioif that any‘of these the extravagant one practised long 
require your attendance at Jioine, it ago of pouring it out upon the ground 
will be* a very good excuse at that as an oblation. When you can nei- 
bar where all human actions must’ ther eat, drink, jest, nor discuss your 
be tried. It is quite sufficient if you worldly afiirs any longer, you have 
attend divine service twice or thrice nothing farther to do than ride home 
in a season, merely to be like other in a cogich and go to bed. If you 
people, and show a little outward continue devoutly to fulfil these lm- 
respect to Him whom you acknow- portant duties, there is little doubt, 
ledge as the Author gnu Upholder of out that you arc as sure of Heaven 
your existence, and all your enjoy- as if you were there already; and, if 
meats. TiS all that He wants; lie you should miss it, which is the 
cares nothing what your heart is set worst that can happen, you are, at 
upon ; and He will Sifrely not be so any rate, sure of being conducted 
unreasonable as to take offence at into a place where you will meet 
a gentleman disregarding His com- with a great deal of genteel com¬ 
mands, with regard to thfe keeping pany; and you know it would be 
of the Sabbath. But, if he should— unmannerly to grijdgtt at suffering *a 
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little inconvenience in your accom¬ 
modations, for [die pleasure of such 
society. 

To the young gentlemen who seem 
to form die most numerous class in 
Edinburgh, I would recommend the 
following strict rules of religious ex¬ 
ercise:—Be sure always to take a 
hearty sleep in the morning of the 
Sabbath-day, for it was originally 
ordained for a day of rest ; and it is 
well known, that sleeping is the most 
effectual way of recruiting both the 
body and mind. When you rise, be 
careful about shaving and dressing 
. yourself with the utmost propriety 
and neatness, and when that is finish¬ 
ed to your entire satisfaction, as no¬ 
thing becomes a young person so well 
as religious devotion, you must next 
attend to that; but, as an object of 
worship that is never seen cannot 
be expected to excite any interest in 
your breast, and may, for any thing 
that you know to the contrary, be 
purely ideal, l would advise you to 
•retire to the mirror beside your win¬ 
dow, where you will discover an 
image and likeness which will com¬ 
pletely answer your purpose. Some 
people, of au odd way of thinking, 
might, perhaps, pretend to discover a 
strong resemblance of a fool in this 
image, and think it even more ridi¬ 
culous than the calf that the Egyp¬ 
tians worshipped ; but, 1 can assure 
you, that you will admire and adore 
it above all things that you ever saw 
in your life, anil before it let your 
most ardent devotions be paid again 
and again, before you venture into 
the parlour, for, without the appro¬ 
bation of that deity, you need nqt 
expect to enjoy any pleasure or 
comfort during the remainder of the 
day. 

Take a hearty breakfast, find then, 
if you have no favourite horse or dog 
to look after, nor fishing-tackle to 
sort, apply to your book, until all the 
people, who intend to be thfere, are 
in the churches. But be sure the 
subject it treats of be amusing. Let 
it not be more, serious than a play or 
a novel, else it may put you asleep, 
and sleeping at that time of the day 
is highlyprejudicialbothtothe health 
ami the spirits. ■ 

If a number of genteel people fre¬ 
quent your parish church, it is pro- 
Pfr that you attend one of the scr« 


mors, especiallyif there arc anypretty 
girls who sit in the same pew with 
you, or near it. Indeed, it would 
not be amiss to frequent some of the 
churches, in order to discover where 
such generally sit, and tin n to take 
a seat beside them. 

But if the church is only frequent¬ 
ed by crowds of vulgar people, it 
would be highly indecorous even to 
go near it. 11 can never be expected, 
you know, that you are to keep com¬ 
pany with such a pack of poor de¬ 
spicable creatures, a* even desire a 
place of residence in another world, 
into which so many low rascals are 
admitted. 

When you go first into the church, 
remember that it is a holy place, and 
keep the vows which you made be¬ 
fore the image in die morning, always 
uppermost in your mind. The first 
thing, then, that you have to do is to 
atljugt your neckcloth properly, and 
feel if the knot of it be directly on 
the top of your chin; and be particu¬ 
larly attentive that the obtuse angles 
on the neck of your shirt are stand¬ 
ing upright, or in a slanting direc¬ 
tion, parallel with your cheeks, for if 
they are folded back over your neck¬ 
cloth, it will cause you to have a vul¬ 
gar appearance. 

Y ou must next put up your hand, 
and feel cautiously if the elegant 
bush of hair on your forehead is 
right. If it have a turn to one 
side, it gives a sweet and languishing 
cast to the countenance; hut it will 
be as safe to set it straight upright, 
like the mane of a wild boar, as that 
gives a young gentleman a bold, fero¬ 
cious appearance, and the ladies al¬ 
ways love a bold-^ooking fellow best. 
Let your brow then fall down ujwn 
your opan hands, as if by chance, or 
to hide your emotions during die 
lime you are uttering a short ejacu¬ 
lation, and take that opportunity to 
set up the majestic mane on your 
forehead with the edges of both 
hands, and be sure to brush the 
locks on your temples upward, to 
give them the appearance of a wig. 
This is a great improvement, as it 
gives a man such a striking resem¬ 
blance to a well-known and very 
graceful animal. 

After this, you have no more to do 
than sit and look around you at every 
person that enters, but particularly at 
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the pretty girlB, whom you may 
measure with your eyes from head to 
foot. 

Never heed what the parson is 
saying^ or if you do, let it only be to 
note His style and language, what 
author he borrows his ideas from, 
arid if he makes any grammatical er¬ 
rors. For as to his long harangues 
about religion and morality, these are 
a mere botheration, and quite un¬ 
worthy of a gentleman’s attention. 

Take care not to join in singing 
the psalms; it ip a low, paltry amuse¬ 
ment, and none Hut low-minded 
people in this life delight in it; there¬ 
fore leave that to the angels, who 
take pleasure in it, and to the pre¬ 
centors, who arc paid for it; you will 
get enough of singing, should you 
become either the-one or the other. 
And, in order that you may not even 
be suspected of such a mean ami re- 
diculous condescension, keep the head 
of your cane in your mouth all the 
while, or if you have no cane along 
with you, keep your mouth shut, 
and look carelessly around you, for 
those that sing never do any of these. 
You may likewise look sometimes as 
if repressing a laugh at the queer 
faces the singers make, by their gap¬ 
ing, and knitting their brows. 

But if, from the considerations be¬ 
fore mentioned, the impropriety of 
attending church should appear evi¬ 
dent, then, as soon as the congrega¬ 
tions are assembled, set off with a 
party of your comrades to Roslin, or 
some place in the country, where 
there is good entertainment for men 
and horses; and as you return home 
in the evening, be sure to speak and 
laugh as loud as yoy can; for, if you 
are on foot, it will make people keep 
out of your way ; if you are<in a gig 
or coach', it will make the horses go 
the better ; and if you are on horse¬ 
back, it will raise tne mettle of your 
steed so much, that the jaunt is al¬ 
most certain to terminate in a horse 
race. If the people are thick on the 
road, this makes excellent sport, and 
the more of them you ride down the 
better. K 

This recreation is, however, be¬ 
come rather too comiqpn, and is pur¬ 
sued hy the citizens’ clerks, and all 
kinds of trash who have got a few 
shillings to s^nend. It will he, there¬ 
fore, as hi coming in you to lounge 


about, calling upon some friends, your 
equals in rank and spirit; and 
though I dare not positively advise 
you to it, yet, as idleness is the 
devil’s cushion, it will not be greatly 
amiss to take a quiet game at whist, 
or back-gammon, if tne board and 
boxes are made of leather, and do not 
make a great noise. About the time 
when you know the people will be 
coming from the churches, dash out 
into the street, and he sure to walk 
arm-in-arm with your companions, 
that you may incommode the pas¬ 
sengers as much as possible. This 
will give you an opportunity ot v low¬ 
ing the pretty ladies, of obliging them 
by Jetting them pass, and making the 
fellows, whose faces you do not like, 
turn off the walk altogether. 

If you are alone, or have only one 
friend in company with you, walk 
very fast, and practise all the airs 
and gestures you are master of; and 
if you see a puppy of a fellow, who 
pretends to imitate your elegant 
dress or manners, you can easily, by 
setting your shoulder or elbow in a 
certain manner, and making a swing 
as you pass, contrive to give him a 
jostle on the breast, without seeming 
to intend an^ such thing. 

Be sure, likewise, to have your 
hoots well shotl with iron, or wear 
shod slippers above them, that you 
may be enabled to make as much 
noise as possible; for if you walk 
lightly at present, you will pass for 
any thing but a young gentleman; 
you had better strike the pavement 
with redoubled ordinary force at 
every step, than be taken for a low, 
paltry fellow. No person will take 
you for a horse but those that are 
blind; and it is of no importance 
what they may think. 

As 1 was walking down Nicolson’s- 
street one day lately, a gentleman 
came up to me—I believe he was a 
gentleman, for he made a noise with 
his feet Couder than a Cumberland 
peasant walking with his wooden 
shoes. A man who was walking de¬ 
liberately before us, clung to the 
railing, and cried in an affrighted 
and angry tone, Tak" the beast aff 
the plainstancs. “Beast!” exclaimed 
the gentleman, stopping as he passed; 
“ what do you mean, fellow ?—do 
you know what you are saying ?”■— 
“ I beg your pardon,” said tne other,, 
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“ I thought ye was a horse—I am a 
blind man.” 

But if you wish to appear quite in 
•the ton, I cannot recommend any 
thing better than leaning upon the 
rails at the door of the Royal Hotel; 
and, in the evening, in order that all 
these devout exercises may be the 
more deeply implanted in your mind, 
it will be necessary to terminate them 
in the tavern, where, if you can con¬ 
tinue to keep it up until “ that hour 
of night's black arch the key-stane,” 
when the Sabbath is fairly past, you 
may give a loose to all those refined 
moral delights so well becoming a 
rational creature and a candidate for 
a blessed immortality. Let the young 
men of lower degrees only take care 
to spend as much money as they can 
spare on that day, and rather sit 
all the night, than retain any of it. 
Though they should hal f starve them¬ 
selves during the week, and work 
very hard besides, wliat is that, com¬ 
pared to the delights of spending a 
few hours in the pleasures of dissi¬ 
pation, or, as they term it, high life ? 
L’ t them take care, likewise, when 
over their cups, to talk of all their 
vicious courses and experiments in 
the grossest language they can think 
of, for there is nothing tends more 
to the discouragement of vice than 
the exposing of it in its most luxu¬ 
riant deformity. Let them not fail, 
likewise, to confirm every asser¬ 
tion by a terrible and fine-sounding 
oath, regardless whether the company 
doubts the assertion or believes it. 
None can ever suppose that a man 
is taking his Maker's name in vaiy, 
when he is hereby confirming the 
important truths, that such a girl is 
pretty, or that such a man was mon¬ 
strous drunk at such a time. 

I should now address the various 
ranks of females in this city, but the 
ladies are already so well versed in 
all religious rules, so gentle^ and so 
little apt to do either good or evil, and 
withal so naturally desirous to adorn 
their line forms, which is the one 
thing needful with them, that it can 
hardly he expected they will ever 
keep the Sabbath better than they 
do at present. . 

The secondary, and lower classes 
of the fair sex, have, indeed, much 
need of some direction, for many of 
them are so absurd as to suppose, 
* voi.. x. 


that there is really a state of rewards 
and punishments awaiting them, and 
to make occasionally some little pro¬ 
vision for that state. People of so 
little refinement in their taste and 
opinions ana past all hope. If I were 
to publish these rules, they would 
never see them; and, besides, 1 am 
checked by the remembrance of an 
old proverb, “ too much of one thing 
is good for nothing." 


ANECDOTIC OP Dll CAHT.V/.r. 

Mil JCD1TOU, 

In your Magazine for June last, 
there is an anecdote of Ik Carlyle, 
as connected with the battle of 1’res- 
tonpans, which, though not without 
some sort of foundation,, gives a very 
erroneous view of the conduct of this 
eminent character upon that occa¬ 
sion. Having had an opportunity 
of perusing the MS. Memoirs of Or 
Carlyle, (a very interesring work, 
which, it is hoped, will, in the course 
of some years, be given to the pub¬ 
lic,) 1 am enabled to give a sketch 
of the real incidents, which will shew 
in what respects the above statement 
is incorrect. 

It appears that Dr Carlyle, far 
from being on the watch, an$ having 
a horse ready for flight, was unex¬ 
pectedly awaked in the morning by 
the account that the armies were 
engaged. He immediately dressed 
himself, and hastened to tne top of 
tlie steeple, in order to have a view 
of the action. By the time, however, 
that he reached that position, the 
issue wts fully decided. The plain 
of Preston appeared covered with the 
fugitives* of the royal army, and 
with the Highlanders following, and 
cutting them down with their broad¬ 
swords. After observing this spectacle 
for sometime, Mr Carlyle came down, 
and found the rebels already enter¬ 
ing Prestonpans. He first met Lord 
Elcho, who inquired the way to the 
inn, with a fierceness of voice and 
aspect which inspired spme appre¬ 
hension. Soon after, he met the 
Duke of Perth* who, in the most 
courteous manner, inquired the way 
to the Collector’s house, where he 
wished tq deposit the pounded.— 
The Duke established complete order 
in the town, and no injury was done 
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to tile inhabitants. Mr Carlyle, (the 
father*) however* apprehending lest, 
if it were discovered that his sou hail 
been $n officer in the Edinburgh vo¬ 
lunteer corps, he would be exposed 
to ill treatment, insisted on his taking 
horse along with him, and riding 
off to the eastward. They actually 
passed Port-Seaton, but seeing be¬ 
fore them bands of Highlanders plun¬ 
dering* and one of them shooting a 
waggoner that refused to stop* they 
thought it wisest to wend their way 
back to Prestonpans^ Here* finding 
all peaceable, and learning that the 
greatest care was taken of the wound¬ 
ed in the hospital* at the Collector’s 
house* Mr Carlyle repaired thither, 
(but unprovided either with lint or 
old shirts), and offered his services in 
any way that he could be useful. He 
was told, the only service he could 
render* was to go to the camp at Port- 
Seaton, and endeavour to find the 
medicine-chest, which was at present 
missing. Mr Carlyle accordingly went 
to Port-Seaton, and searched for the 
chest, but without success. Here he 
saw the rebel army, which did not 
inspire him with any feeling of re¬ 
spect, or of apprehension as to the 
final issue of the contest. It appear¬ 
ed to him merely an undisciplined 
militia, of whom all that could be 
said was, that they were not cowards. 
The chief purpose for which the me¬ 
dicine-chest had been wanted, was 
to perform the operation of trepan 
on an officer whose skull had been 
penetrated ; but on arrival, he found 
that the operation had been happily 
performed. In general, the wounds, 
being made only with th^ broad¬ 
sword, were slignt and superficial. 
Meantime, the old gentleman's fears 
were still working, and lie insisted on 
his sou again seeking, with him, a 
place of greater safety than Preston- 
pans. They accordingly rode south¬ 
wards by Preston, without meeting 
any annoyance, unless from four sol- 
dierg, who presented their swoids, 
but, on receiving a shilling each, 
made no further disturbance. They 
reached Bblton, a retired village, 
whcr« there appeared no longer any 
traces of war, and flfti clergyman of 
■which hospitably received Mr Car¬ 
lyle. Two ot three days, however, 
brought a* letter from Pfcstonpaus, 
mentioning that flic family were 
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treated with the greatest attention, 
and that a young lieutenant, who 
had been miller to the Duke of Perth, 
at Drummond Castle, was appointed 
to watch over tlieir safety. Mr Car¬ 
lyle, therefore, with his son, return¬ 
ed to Prcstonpans, where lie never 
after experienced any alarm. 

These particulars, which are ex¬ 
tracted from the Memoirs of Dr Car¬ 
lyle, will he found confirmed when¬ 
ever these shall be given to the world, 
as we trust they will be, at no dis¬ 
tant period. 


SCOTTISH CICTUaiiS. 

Of the many romantic walks af¬ 
forded by this, my rural retirement, 
none is more delightful than that 
which I take on Sundays to our coun¬ 
try church. The inhabitants of the 
parish reacli the simple edifice by 
various routes, all tending, like those 
through life, towards one common 
point, and terminating, like them, too, 
in the grave. My path lies up the 
banks of the smaller of the two rivers, 
which unite their streams, under a 
rocky and almost insulated point be¬ 
low my house. The distance I have 
to go is about three miles, but for 
the greater part of that space, the 
foot-way is so solitary, that I am 
rarely disturbed by the appearance 
of any intruder. My nmsings arc 
now and then interrupted, to be sure, 
by the nimble bouud of the roebuck, 
as he bursts from the brake, or by 
the rustling of the timid bare, or of 
the prowling fox, as he steals slyly 
&nil crouchingly away, like a con¬ 
scious outlawed felon ; or, perhaps, 
my attention is attracted by a mo¬ 
mentary glimpse of the savage wild¬ 
cat clambering among the grotesque¬ 
ly-twisted roots of some knotty oak, 
snooting wildly from the crevices of 
the rocJ:s above; or by the whistling 
of the otter from the pools below. 
Yet I wander onwards in coulcin- 

{ dative silence, through scenes high- 
y calculated to attune the miiul to 
the devotion of the day; and, in 
truth, I always fiud myself in bet¬ 
ter harmony for the exercises of re¬ 
ligion after sucli a preparation, than 
when I have been driven through the 
gay and crowded streets of the me¬ 
tropolis, amidst thousands of gaudy 
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equipages, to the lofty portico of a 
. fashionable church, where there may 
be more splendour, but where there 
.is perhaps less sincerity than is to be 
. found in our humble country congre¬ 
gation. The pathway conducts me 
along precipices richly clothed with 
tufted woods,'now hanging over the 
foaming cataract, the boiling eddies, 
or the deep pools in which the river 
sometimes settles itself; and now pe¬ 
netrating through the thick foliage 
of oak or birchen groves, where the 
vicinity of the stream is only inti¬ 
mated by ths musical sound of its 
waters, swelling and dying away up¬ 
on the ear, as the windings of the foot- 
walk lead me nearer to or farther 
from its brink, or where it is partially 
recognized by the occasional spark¬ 
ling of some little waterfall or rapid, 
fretting itself into whiteness against 
huge masses of granite, and which, 
by catching illumination from some 
stray sunbeam darting vertically from 
above, is seen through tlie embower¬ 
ing branches glittering with a bor¬ 
rowed radiance. Here and there a 
liquid thread of silver descends from 
some pure spring, gushing from the 
rocks oveihcad, where a thousand 
mosses, mingled with rich beds of the 
golden saxifrage, are nourished by 
its moisture, and where the holly 
and the thorn unite their shades to 
preserve its refreshing coolness. As 
1 advance, the valley becomes more 
open, and the scene changes. The 
broken arches of a ruined castle crown 
the green slope of an isolated mount, 
surrounded, on the side farthest from 
the river, by a deep rocky ravine, 
where the leafy covering of the t^ll 
sycamores arid other trees rising from 
the bottom is impervious, even to the 
noontide ray of summer. Backed by 
the green mount, and near the en¬ 
trance to this hollow, lies a little 
garden, where the ivyed fragments 
of massive walls, a large yew-tree, 
and some very old fruif-trefcs, which, 
bent down by length of years, anil 
silvered over with a shaggy moss, 
like the ancient patriarchs of the soil, 
bespeak the ages that have passed 
away since they were first planted, 
and, in the mysterious language of 
antiquity, whisper something of the . 
original grandeur of the spot, as if 
the spirits of those which once in¬ 
habited it still wandered amidst its 


shades. Here I am sometimes join¬ 
ed by the old gardener who lives in 
the adjacent cottage, and who is the 
political as well as the natural his¬ 
torian of the district. When old 
Simon approaches, clad in his light 
grey coat, of ample fold, decorated 
with velvet collar that once was black, 
and large sauc> r-shaped buttons that 
once shone with all the glitter of 
carved steel ; his long, peeled staff in 
his right hand, and his left reposing 
in his bosom; his thin figure bent 
forward, and (he high features of 
his pale spare countenance shaded 
by his flat bonnet, and wearing a 
holy air of resignation and piety, 
tempering the usual play of their in¬ 
telligence—my solitary dream of spe¬ 
culation is at an end. My attention 
is then absorbed "by numerous old 
stories of the last lairds of the castle, 
intermixed with long harangues on 
rural economy, bees, blossoms, goose¬ 
berries, and caterpillars, with which 
the garrulous and innocent old man 
entertains me, as we walk together 
through the more expanded valley, 
where pastures of the richest green 
display themselves, interspersed with 
noble masses of ancient trees, and 
where the eye revels amidst the live¬ 
ly variety of the changeful scenery. 
As wc turn up into tlic winding re¬ 
cesses of a little glen, through which 
the chief branch of the river descends, 
and where it is occasionally bordered 
by a series of little pastoral haughs, 
hounded by sweeping banks of birch 
trees, we begin to be accosted in rus¬ 
tic salutation by numerous groupes 
who at intervals join our path. Each 
tributary hollow brings down the 
tenants of som^ k distant cottage or 
farm to fall into the church-going 
stream,* flowing onwards in a direc¬ 
tion contrary to that of the sparkling 
waters rushing hastily from their 
parent mountains. There the grey 
locks of the elder men are seen strag¬ 
gling from beneath the sober blue 
bonnet of Scotland, and hanging 
loosely over features already com¬ 
posed to a seriousness befitting the 
devotion of the sacred day. Their 
bent, staff-supported ligures, and 
staider gait, are contrasted with the 
carclcsB, sturdy swing of the young 
clowns, the country beaux, whose 
dress awkwardly imitates the stale 
fashion *of their betters. The close 
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snow-white coif, the decent red or 
grey cloak, and the g^ve air of Sab¬ 
bath decorum, are seen to charac¬ 
terize tl»e elderly females; whilst 
the snpoded head, or the smartly- 
braided hair, confined by the large 
comb, the gaudy shawl, together 
with the active trip, and side-long 
downward glance, betraying a mo¬ 
dest consciousness of charms, mark 
the young beauties of the parish. 

The church is built on a kind of 
peninsula, looped in by a semicircu¬ 
lar bend of the stream, where a large 
portion of the space'is occupied by 
the silent field of the departed in 
which it stands. The adjacent jManse 
lifts its white walls and gray roof a 
little way from the edge .of a pre¬ 
cipitous rock, almost overhanging 
the foaming current. A noble larch 
rises singly from the sloping turf 
over the precipitous harrier, probably 
the favoured child of some former 
incumbent, who had planted it soon 
after the first naturalization of the 
tree in Scottish soil. Like that 
tree so beautifully alluded to in the 
first Psalm, it seems to have been 
festered by the blessings and nourish¬ 
ed by the dews of Iteaven, for its 
large trunk rises like the cedar of 
Scripture, and throws its branches 
widely and luxuriantly around, veil¬ 
ing itself in the rich and Heating 
drapery oPits long and delicate spray. 
A sweet little garden lies before the 
house, one side of which is irregu¬ 
larly fenced in by the church-yard 
Wall, am l in other parts by a hedge, 
the surface inclining' gently towards 
that part of the sti .am running in 
front, where an Alpine foot-bridge is 
thrown across froig rock t<\ rock. 
Some elevated banks of natural pas¬ 
ture, sprinkled with tufts e£ oaks, 
birches, land mountain ashes, rise in 
a sort of amphitheatre to the south 
and west, over the opposite side of 
the rocky bed of the river; whilst 
the straggling little enddsures of the 
glebe occupy the ground rising to 
the north and cast, sheltered by some 
higher elevations at a greater dis¬ 
tance behind. 

The church itself is small, old, 
and primitive-looking enough in its 
exterior, to have suited* the days of 
Canterop or of ltenwick; hut the 
uitgtfor is moie modern, the walls 
and ceiling having been plastered, 


and the whole comfortably, though 
plainly seated, only a few years ago 
'flic projierty of the parish is- di¬ 
vided among five heritors, of which 
1 am the most insignificant, llut 
iny small importance is rarely ecli]>- 
sed by the overwhelming presence of 
any of the others, for 'tione of them 
reside on their estates in these parts, 
so that I have once a-week the hum¬ 
ble satisfaction of sitting like a petty 
king in the front of the Heritors’ 

< fall cry, certainly looked up to—per¬ 
haps envied—but I hop? uot hated, 
by tlie rest of the congregation- Our 
parson is a man of very extent » 
information, much general reading, 
great memory, aiul no small talent 
for preaching. His discourses, though 
he often reads them, are always sen¬ 
sible, orthodox, and moral, and his 
composition, particularly that of liis 
prayers, though often elegant, never 
rises beyond the comprehension of 
the least educated of bis flock. 1 
have always great pleasure in hear¬ 
ing him. llut a lameness which lie 
has had from his youth, has cramp¬ 
ed his bodily exertions so much, that 
he has grown very fat within these 
few years, and indolence has conse¬ 
quently stole/i upon him so, that lie 
is often glad of the assistance of any 
of his cloth that may chance to offer. 
1 am frequently disappointed, there¬ 
fore, as 1 enter my seat, to find some 
unknown face in the pulpit; for very 
rarely indeed does the substitute ever 
make up for the want of our own 
minister. The church of Scotland 
is remarkable for the good sense, the 
liberality of the education, the right 
thinking, and the temperate and 
well-directed zeal of her labourers, 
llut there are men within her pale, 
who, leaving the middle path of ra¬ 
tionality, run into the extreme, either 
of carelessness of duty on the one 
hand, or of enthusiasm on the other. 
Those of the first description chill 
their audience by a freezing air of 
seeming indifference, giving their in¬ 
digested thoughts costively forth in 
drily-concocted harangues ; whilst 
there are others, perhaps yet more 
dangerous, who rouse their hearers 
with all the wild vociferation of 
a mystical enthusiasm, thundering 
forth the horrors of licll-fire upon 
tluar auditors, who listen for long 
hours in awful attention, drinking. 
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in these outpourings of raring insa¬ 
nity, with an admiration proportion- 
able- to its incomprehensibility. 

. The circumstance of our congre¬ 
gation being composed almost entirely 
of people of the lcast-educatcd class, 
subjects us the trial-sermons of 
many a novice, who mounts the pul¬ 
pit of our church, as the stage-struck 
youth steps upon the boards of a thea¬ 
trical ham or hay-loft, to try his un¬ 
fledged powers before a loss formid¬ 
able audience, before venturing to ex¬ 
pose himself to those who are more 
discriminating. My nerves are none 
of the strongest, and as 1 have a kind 
of sympathy for these people, I am 
often put to a species of torture per¬ 
fectly indescribable, by tbe long 
pauses, the hesitations, the repeti¬ 
tions, the coughings, the hemtnings, 
the agitations, the paleness, and the 
perspirations of some of these be¬ 
ginners, whom I often dread to see 
expire, in their ineffectual attempts 
to ’recover the lost thread of their 
discourse. Such is the effect of our 
being situated so near the wild re¬ 
gion of moors and mountains ; for it 
would seem that these gentlemen are 
of opinion, that the stream of their 
eloquence, like all other streams, 
should have its origin in some eleva¬ 
ted situation, where it may have some 
chance of descending upon the fatter 
anti more fertile plains, swelling and 
spreading as it flows onwards, until 
it rests in the quiet harbour of some 
riehly-beneficed borough town. It 
was but the other day, that we were 
subjected to the tedious prosing of a 
neighbour dominie, a hard-favoured 
man, who, though of ripe years, has 
only lately aspired to the ministry. 
He is, 1 understand, a good, well- 
meaning, pains-taking, zealous soul; 
but, as I am not aware of his hav¬ 
ing any patron, l fear his eloquence, 
the run of which is rather naturally 
sluggish in itself, will lyive some risk 
of being lost in the black aiftl spongy 
slough of Despond, long ere it can 
reach the delightful land of promise. 
His sermons (for, determined to be¬ 
stow. all his tediousness upon us, he 
gave us t,wo of an hour each) were 
the very efcsence of dulness, and were 
drawled out in. doleful tones, .which 
he seemed to think uccessary to give 
them effect, and which had doubtless 
been long practised as a proper accom¬ 


paniment ; the whole being height¬ 
ened by all thifteng-song recitative of 
one of the very worst of provincial 
dialects. Yet, though drawling in 
his delivery, he went on a- itbout he¬ 
sitation, and without any apparent 
risk of losing himself; so that his 
hearers soon got rid of all apprehen¬ 
sion on that sc ore. The subject of 
both his discourses was Death, and 
his object seemed to array him in 
all his terror!?, to the dread and 
alarm of sinful souls. At first, the 
universal interest of the subject it¬ 
self fixed the general attention of the 
people; hut the power which he thus 
acquired was soon evaporated by his 
vapid manner of handling it. Kvery 
succeeding sentence was drier, more 
commonplace, and more difficult to 
follow, than that which preceded it ; 
so that far from trembling for the 
impending fate with which he threat¬ 
ened them, the toil-worn rustics were 
lulled by the tones in which his de¬ 
nunciations were delivered, until, by 
degrees, they seemed to hear nothing 
but a drowsy, monotonous sound, like 
that proceeding from some steady, 
slow-moving, ill-greased piece of ma¬ 
chinery. As he went on, the effect be¬ 
came every moment more and more so¬ 
porific, and it was so aided by the 
closeness of the church, and the heat 
of the weather, that 1 saw the people 
dropping their heads like full-blown 
poppies, each upon the back of his 
pew, the desk before him, or upon 
a neighbour’s shoulder, as the heavy 
tones caught them, and overwhelm¬ 
ed them with their potent spell. 
Those nearest the pulpit Were very 
naturally first overcome. Archy Mae- 
knocki?, the squa V pot-bellied, noary- 
headed bellman, who, being some¬ 
what dfiaf, generally sits at the top 
of the pulpit stair;,, with a red cot¬ 
ton handkerchief tied over the top 
of his liead, or under his chin, as 
a defence against the torturing at¬ 
tack of rheumatism in his jaws, to 
which he is subject, was the first 
who yielded to the narcotic influence, 
whicn gradually descending more 
and more irresistibly ^rom above, 
like some dense and heavy vapour, 
soon settled yppn all the old women 
. who'occupied the inferior steps of the 
stair, down to its very lowest grade. 
The hoary and bald pillars of the 
church, the godly elders, seated- in 
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goodly and venerable row, next began 
to nod in sympathy, Kind were soon 
wrapped in sweet oblivion. Even our 
worthy pastor himself felt the insidi¬ 
ous balm stealing upon him, and 
would have been probably compelled 
to yield to the charm, had not a 
sense of propriety induced him to 
struggle against it with rather ludi¬ 
crous warfare. I too nmst have 
fallen a victim, had not I been oc¬ 
cupied, for some time) in watching 
the sleeping sinners around me, un¬ 
til at last 1 felf, by degrees, into a 
philosophic train of mental abstrac¬ 
tion, and I was, in truth, perhaps as 
well occupied in my nursings, as in 
listening to the sermon ; but I was 
at last saved the disgrace of joining 
in the chorus of snorers, which every 
moment encroascd in numbers. After 
as many dull and wide-wheeling cir¬ 
cles as I have seen performed by a 
flight of cawing rooks before settling 
to roost, when the spectator expects 
every new evolution to be the last, and 
is a thousand times deceived, the se¬ 
cond discourse was at last brought to 
a conclusion, to the interruption of 
many a refreshing slumber; and the 
long prayers and psalms constituting 
the remainder of the service were 
yet to be gone through, when my eye 
was arrested by an object that so ab¬ 
sorbed my attention, as to make me 
forget every thing that was passing 
around me. Through the farthest 
opposite window which my seat ful¬ 
ly commanded, though the spot of 
ground it embraced was not visible 
from almost any other position in the 
chuffch, I descried a female figure, 
wrapped up in a cloak of that light¬ 
ish gray colour antf fabric generally 
worn by the poorer won.cn of Scot¬ 
land. f{er head was enveloped in the 
hood of it, and she lay extended along 
the new-laid sod of a recent grave, 
which she embraced with outstretch¬ 
ed arms. I might have fancied it a 
swoon, for no motion appeared to in¬ 
dicate jife, except a tremulous patting 
of the fingers on the short grass. 
Near her, on another grave, sat a 
little girl of .about five or six years 
old, dressed in a clean, though coarse 
white-frock, and having a neat home¬ 
spun shawl hung upon her shoulders. 
The child's face was towards me, and 
mt- lovely innocent feature^ seemed 
^ betray a childish thoughtlessness. 


and to be unconscious of the depth of 
that affliction which appeared to over¬ 
whelm her mother. A small rough 
Scotch terrier now appeared within 
my narrow field of view, which just 
embraced the group. He came and 
smelt eagerly at the grave, and the 
sound of his approach appeared to 
rouse the female from her trance. 
She started upon her knees, and look¬ 
ing around her for a moment with 
wild earnestness, as if afraid of ob¬ 
servation or intrusion, her eyes red 
with weeping, she g;uul on the an¬ 
xious motions of the dog, and then 
upon the contented face of her chill, 
when bursting into a fresh agony 
of tears, she threw herself forward 
upon the grave, as if she wished to 
root herself to its sod. 1 thought 
I could read the outline of the story 
from what I saw, and my fancy set 
itself busily to work to sketch it. out. 
The newly-raised heap of earth on 
which she lay covered the beloved re¬ 
mains of a husband, ller total aban¬ 
donment in grief, shewed that all 
her best earthly hopes were buried 
there, and that she had been but a few 
days bereaved of them; for the cut on 
the sod was lpt yet healed by vegeta¬ 
tion, and the cruel wounds of recent 
woe had not yet begun to close, nor 
their pangs to yield to the soothjngand 
consolatory voice of inward religion. 
The faithful quadruped, too, uncon¬ 
scious of the change affecting that 
hand by which he used to be fed and 
caressed, became satisfied with his 
proximity to his master, and set him¬ 
self quietly and contentedly down 
near his grave, as he would have done 
by his bed. The playful child took 
him up in her arms, and wrapped the 
corner of licr shawl around iiim, di¬ 
verting herself with trying various 
inodes of fitting it about him, at the 
same time patting Ills head, and ex¬ 
tending his paws: and the patience 
with which he submitted to all this, 
shewed that'he was accustomed tq 
it. Meanwhile, the wittow’s frame 
seemed strongly agitate^ and the 
heaving of her sobs was evident, 
even under the thick covering of the 
cloak. Again she suddenly rose on 
her knees, and with extended amis, 
threw a look of bitter anguish to¬ 
wards heaven; then edasping her 
hands, and wringing them together, 
she burst into fresh torrents of tears. 
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as if her soul had dissolved itself 1 had seen, tb&n if I had committed 
to supply them. As she raised a to memory a whole volume of the 
handkerchief to her eyes, the hood schoolmaster's sermons. 

• of her cloak fell somewhat back, and Having got into the church-yard, 

I now, for the first time, perceived a upon the dismissal of the congrcga- 
face lovely, even amidst the havoc tion, I called Archy Macknockie 
that grief had made upon it. She aside, whose list of numerous parish 
looked towards her little girl, and offices embraces that of grave-digger 
shaking her head with a melancholy also; and putting a shilling into his 
air, she seemed to speak, as if she hand, whilst I secretly pointed to the 
had said! “ Alas, my poor child! ah, swelling turf, which had been so 
little kuowest thou thy loss! ” for lately occupied by the disconsolate 
stretching over towards her daugh- widow, I demanded* of him whoso 
ter, she clasped her in her arms in a grave it was ?’ “ It’il- be yon grave 
burst of mingled tenderness and sor- ayont the bowed dominie's that your 
row. The child wept too, but she honor 'il be meauin', I’se warrant,” 
wept as if she knew not why. When replied Archy, bowing profoundly as 
this paroxysm had somewhat expend- he glanced his eye at tlic coin, and 
ed itself, she turned again towards slipped it into his breechcs-pocket: 
the grave, and the floodgates of her and tucking the hat, which had been 
eyes opened themselves anew. From his Sunday’s covering for upwards of 
time to time she plucked some of the thirty years, under his arm, “ jUi ! 
young plants of the ranker kinds of he was a worthy lad," he continued, 
weeds that had already begun to “as 1 hae kenn’d in mony a lang 
shoot upon the teeming soil ; and as summer’s day, and mair than that, 
she did so, l could perceive, from the he died fu' o* the savin’ grace o’ the 
direction of her head, and from the Lord’s elcck. lie’s happy noo, I’sc 
motion of her lips, that she occasion- warrant. I'm tliinkin’ it was on Sun- 
ally talked to her daughter in broken day was a week that he depairted, 
and disjointed sentences. Whilst I and sair wark had 1 on the Tiesday, 
was watching this interesting scene in liowkin' his last narrow house, 
with encreasing anxiety, my vision But I was muckle obliged to Gcordy 
being every now and then impaired whan he was i’ the body, and whan 
by a kind of misty moisture which he was weel i’ the warld, so t it wasna 
obscured the figures, and which the for me to be grudgin’ my wark to do 
preacher probably placed to the ac- that job for him, though I did get 
count of his own oratorical powers, but sma’ things for my pains ; but 
the service was drawing to a conclu- troth 1 doubt his widow, puir lassie, 
sion. A decent-looking elderly fc- has unco little o’ warkls gear left till 
male, who had left the church as the hersel'.”—“But who was tliis (Jeorgo 
last prayer was about to begin, now of whom you speak?" said I. “Troth 
apj-eared near the groupe. She I believe I was forgettin' to tell your 
touched lightly on the shoulder the honor tjiat it was fleordy Fairfield." 
sorrowing female, who started from This was all I wanted. I. had once 
her trance, and gazed wildly up in known Fairfield as a prosperous and 
her face. The woman looked on her industrious farmer ; 1 knew, also, that 
with an air of compassion, and seem- he had gone back in the world, but 
ing gently to chide her, and proba- was alike ignorant of his death, and 
bly warning her of the immediate of the circumstances attending it. 
termination of the servifce, she assist- Hastening, therefore, to extricate 
ed her to. rise, and led her hastily myself from the inquisitive crowd, 
away, in airind of stupor, whilst the which my conversation with' Mac- 
little girl followed with the dog un- knockic was collecting around me, 1 
dcr her arm. hurried after my old friend Simon 

l could not help contrasting this the-gardener, whose thin, aged, and 
simple and affecting scene with the venerable forin^ I discovered slowly 
cold indifference of that within the disappearing amongst tliehazel copse 
church, and with the sleeping con- at the farther extremity of a little 
gregation around me ; and I left my haugh. By quickening my steps, 1 
seat, with my heart more touched, soon overtook him, and’introducing 
and-perhaps more edified, with what the subject of Hcorgc Fairfield, I , 
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gathered from him such parts of hi£ acres of a rough stony moor, which 
sad story as T had not previously he brought under the plough in a 
known. great measure by his own personal 

George’B father, who had been a labour. Ilow would his heart ex- 


successful drover, left him several 
hundred pounds at his death, so 
honestly gained, that his son inhe¬ 
rited his good name along with the 
wealth to which he succeeded. George 
being naturallya merry,light-heartcd 
fellow, and brought up with virtuous 
principles, had no improper or ex¬ 
pensive desires Co gratify, and conse¬ 
quently felt himself sufficiently free 
and independent with his little for¬ 
tune. Soon after his father’s death, 
he married Mary Manson, the daugh¬ 
ter of a neighbour. They had been 
attached to each other from infancy. 
They had been play-mates at school; 
they had sat with each other in 
sunshine on the broomy knolls, 
tending their cows and sheep to¬ 
gether, building little mimic houses, 
and making gardens in the sand; and 
they had sheltered under the same 
plaid -when the thunderstorm scowled 
along the sky, and poured its instan¬ 
taneous deluge upon the country. 
He had never ceased to be her com¬ 
panion and her protector, almost 
from the earliest age of childhood, 
up to the happy moment when the 
sacred knot was tied, that made them 
indissolubly one, and gave him the 
right to call her all his own. Previ¬ 
ous to his marriage, he had taken 
and stocked a snug little farm, and 
he now became the master of a com¬ 
fortable house and a happy fireside, 
andj in due season, the fond father of 
several fine healthy children. George 
was not ungrateful to Heave# for all 
these blessings, and bis gratitude 
manifested itself in that • manner 
which ‘he thought must he most 
grateful to a beneficent being. He 
did all the good to others that bis 
sphere of life would admit of. He 
was hospitable and kind to his 
friends, without ostentation, ever 
ready to lend a neighbour a helping 
hand in any little difficulty or dis¬ 
tress, and compassionate and chari¬ 
table to the*poor. He was industri¬ 
ous as an ant. He worked early and 
late; had his eyes open to all the im- 

f movements of those farmers within 
lis reach; put the arable part of his 
own farm into the highest order, and 
tore up between twenty and thirty 


pand with exultation, as he led Mary 
over tills new ground, now smoothly 
rolled, and green with the fair pro¬ 
mise of abundance ! Ilow would he 
make her remark the huge masses 
of granite now built into the sur¬ 
rounding stone fence, and point out 
to her, with triumph, the spots they 
had formerly occupied, md how tell 
of the mighty exertion am’ fatigue 
which liau been required to l mst 
them from those beds, where, in his 
opinion, and whatever geologists 
might say, they had lain from the 
creation of the world! As Mary 
and he were equally attentive to their 
concerns, so every thing throve with 
them, both within doors and without. 
His crops were the best in tbe neigh¬ 
bourhood ; his cattle were tbe hand¬ 
somest and the best-grown in all ,tlic 
country, and always fetched the best 
prices at market; and Mary’s butter 
and cheese became renowned in the 
borough to which they were con¬ 
stantly sent. George’s rent was al¬ 
ways ready An the day of settlement, 
as well as his money at the appointed 
time for every bargain he entered 
into; and the factors of the surround¬ 
ing estates used to hold him up as an 
example to many an idle and thought¬ 
less tenant in arrears. The Pair- 
fields were regular in their attend¬ 
ance at church, aiul were always the 
neatest-dressed couple of their rank 
there; and they appeared so respect¬ 
able, and there was sueh a constant 
air of cheerfulness about them, that 
they might have been generally en¬ 
vied, had not their numerous virtues, 
and their kind and friendly beha¬ 
viour towards every one, robbed envy 
of its sting, and converted its poison 
into the sweetness of love. If ever 
human beings were happy, they were 
so; and how could it have been 
otherwise, since they possessed the 
two grand ingredients of human 
bliss, independence and virtuous 
contentment ? 

Three or four years of prosperity 
and felicity had thus rolled over their 
heads, whenithappened, that one day, 
as George was,holding liis plough, he 
was accosted by a neighbour, one 
Gabriel Grancthercout, who called 
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himself a follower of the New Light. 
—“ Ay work in’, Geordy !” quoth he, 
with a vinegar look, as he stopped, 
lifting the bonnet from his head, and 
.wiping the dust and the sweat from 
his brow. George pulled in his beasts. 

Ay workin’, I say," repeated 
Granethercout.—“ Aye, aye,”replied 
George, with a frank, friendly, good- 
humoured smile; “ye ken there's 
nae rest for the wicked; but troth 
the season’s gay an’ far on now, an' 
we’re no that wcil through wi’ the 
sawin’ o’ our neeps yet .”—“ Wow, 
man!" rejoined Granethereout,witha 
hypocritical drawl; “ what are neeps, 
or nowt, or warldy pelf, compared to 
the gude o' ane’s immortal soul !— 
Nae rest for the wicked, indeed!— 
Busy and bustlin’ sinner, for that 
whilk proflteth not!—What do riches 
avail, that mak' unto themselves 
wings and flee awa ?—Do ye no ken, 
that it is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle, than 
for a rich man to enter the king¬ 
dom o’ heaven ? 1 t’s no neeps tliat’il 
carry a body into Abrah&um’s bosom, 
and it wasirn kye nor horses neither 
that carried Lazarus there. Instead 
o’ graspin’ at the vile trash o’ this 
yearth, ye should be layin’ up your 
treasure in heaven." Thus preach¬ 
ed a man who had just sent the offi¬ 
cers of the law to seize the wretched 
movcablesof a poor infirm old woman, 
for the sum of fifteen shillings, the 
rent of a mud-hovel on the extremi¬ 
ty of his farm, which a protracted ill¬ 
ness had prevented her industry from 
paying. “ A’ that’s very true indeed, 
Gabriel, as ye say,” quoth George; 
“ but I hope I dinna athegither vc- 
gleck the weilfare o* my soul neither; 
Gude forgi’e me for speakin’ sac 
muckle i’ my ain praise f” “ I sair 
doubt, George,’’ replied Grancthere- 
out, " that there’s a waefu’ want o’ 
spiritual grace about ye. Wha but 
ane o’ the sons o’ the Mammon o’ un¬ 
righteousness wad he ffghtin’ an’ la¬ 
bourin’ at neeps, or ony ither thing, 
whan it's the Sacrament Week at 
Clachanglen; an’ aboon a’, this day, 
whan the- godly and gifted Maister 
Joshua Macmystic is to preach, an’ 
a* the kintry side gawin to ltear 
him?" An overweening opinion of 
his own judgment was not in the 
list of Fairfield’s faults. Although 
}iis conscience told him that he was 
, v'o i,. x. 


regular and sincere in all the private 
as well as public duties of ndigion, 
which his heart, swelling with grati¬ 
tude to his bountiful Creator, made 
a delightful exercise to him, yet his 
self-diffidence began to make him 
doubt, whether there might not be 
something in what Granethereout had 
said, and whether he might not be 
too anxious about worldly matters ; 
and he felt this the more, as Gabriel’s 
observations seemed to be supported 
by the approbation and countenance 
of all the neighbouring country. For, 
as he looked over the sunny slope of 
the adjacent fields, he saw tfie plough 
sticking in the half-finished furrows, 
the driu-barrowa forsaken, with the 
smoking dung-heaps left unspread 
and uncovered; and he remarked, 
that the new lines .of roads, the dit¬ 
ches, and the enclosures of all sorts, 
which were making in various parts 
of the improving district where he 
lived, were all abandoned by the la¬ 
bourers. This Thursday wore all 
the external appearance of the holy 
Sabbath itself, and crowds of peo¬ 
ple were seen pouring from every 
quarter, all moving in one direc¬ 
tion, and, in their seeming eager¬ 
ness, breaking through hedges, and 
crossing plantations and grass en¬ 
closures, by short cuts, towards the 
church of the neighbouring parish. 
George’s curiosity was now awaken¬ 
ed. “ ’Tis but the loss o' twa yokins 
at maist,” said he to himself; so he 
loosed his horses from the plough, 
and getting on one of them, trotted 
home, where, having hastily scraped 
the beard from his chin, and washed 
and dressed himself, he grasped his 
hazel staff, and took his road over the 
hill, towards the’ adjacent parish, 
which ie still higher up the country 
than ours, and which is even db High¬ 
land, that three-fourths of its inha¬ 
bitants speak Gaelic. 

The church of Clachanglen lies in 
a little green hollow, by the side of 
the laiger of our two rivers, which, 
throughout all the length of its long 
course, rages along violently, in a deep 
and rocky bed, presenting one con¬ 
tinued range of wild anil romantic 
scenery, upon the grandest scale. 
The spot of wfiich I am now talking 
is every where confined by steep 
and lofty banks, wooded with oaks, 
birches, and other trees, hemming 
E e 
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in tlio river, and only retiring on one 
side, to make room for the little am¬ 
phitheatre, at the lower extremity of 
which stands the neat and ancient lit¬ 
tle fane, in the midst et a wide-spread 
and uninclosed burying-ground. A 
bare, weather-stained rock, lifts its 
barren head over the church, and 
projecting its base towards the river, 
forms the commencement of the nar¬ 
row gorge below it, through which 
the river escapes, ifnmediatcly-a- 
bove this, a passage for foot passen¬ 
gers is afforded by a long Alpine 
wooden-bridge, strctcliing across the 
stream, where it boils onwards with 
such furious impetuosity, that to 
look down upon it is enough to 
turn the steadiest head giddy. As 
Fairfield arrived at the brow of the 
steep bank, risiiig.abruptly from the 
side of the river, opposite to that 
where the church stands, the full 
chorus of the psalmody burst upon 
his ear. There was something awful¬ 
ly grand and impressive in the sound, 
that even arrested liis rustic attention. 
To a poetical imagination it might 
even have suggested the idea of the 
hallelujahs of the last day, when the 
graves shall rentier up their countless 
dead. Nor would the spectacle that 
presented itself have injured the 
truth of such a conception. The 
number of human beings collected 
around the church, and dispersed in 
various situations near it, was not less 
than seven or eight thousand. These 
were distributed amongst the broken 
tomb-stones, in groups the most 
picturesque that can be imagined, so 
that it really would have required no 
very extraordinary share of fancy to 
have imagined them spirits t\ho had 
just burst from tlteir long confine¬ 
ment in the grave ; while the rugged 
summit‘of the bare rock, and the 
crevices on its sides, were clustered as 
if with the happier souls, whose 
eagerness to mingle with their native 
heaven had induced them to climb 
thither, preparatory to taking their 
flight ‘to the celestial gates: and 
the hoarse and confused roar of the 
torrent might liave been mistaken 
for the deep and agonizing groans of 
the despairing wretches doomed to, 
eternal punishment. * ' It was not 
wonderful that such a scene, under 
such circumstances, should have ar¬ 
rested the farmer in the midst of his 
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haste, and that he should have 
staid to gaze l>elow, for some minutes, 
before he began to thread the mazes 
of the steep path that led winding 
downwards towards the bridge. 

The psalm had ceased before Fair- 
field crossed the river ; and he reach¬ 
ed the assembled crowd, just as a 
thin,pale,emaciated man,lyitli smooth 
black hair, adhering together in little 
separate lank locks, from the mois¬ 
ture of a perspiration extricated by the 
violence of his action, was thunder¬ 
ing forth in long and >< ry rapidly vo¬ 
ciferated sentences in the tlai lic lan¬ 
guage, from an elevated and covci-d 
wooden rostrum, resembling that 
sometimes used by auctioneers. The 
language was quite unintelligible to 
the farmer; so he gradually elbow¬ 
ed lu's way towards the church, 
where he hoped to listen to something 
lie could comprehend : and with 
some difficulty he reached its w T alls. 
Hut here he Jound all attempts to 
gain an entrance vain, the whole- of 
the interior, eveu all its passages and 
corners, being already crammed al¬ 
most to bursting, and the people 
doubled up like books in an over¬ 
filled library. lie heard the sound of 
preaching fifem within, and press¬ 
ed towards an open window, to en¬ 
deavour to listen ; but there he was 
suddenly assailed by three old women, 
whose blear eyes, lan them cheeks, 
and squalid features, might, in tin* 
days of witchcraft, have doomed 
them to the faggot. These malig¬ 
nant hags had ensconced their 1, an 
and shrivelled forms on the window¬ 
sill, where they sat with their feet 
rqsting upon the ground oil the out¬ 
side, which was much raised above 
the area of ihe interior by the fre¬ 
quent graves. Dreading that the 
fanner’s intention was to dispossess 
them of their places, they opened 
upon him somewhat like hawks on a 
perch when tormented by the pro¬ 
voking ftnger of some wicked boy; 
and such a whistling clamour pro¬ 
ceeded from the aperture between 
their hooked noses and prominent 
chins, as even, in some degree, to 
overpower the thunders of the preach¬ 
er. Hut “ a soft answer turnetli 
away wrath.” He succeeded in pa¬ 
cifying them, by milcl assurances 
that he had no intention to disturb 
them. The old hags were softened, 
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anil even began to squeeze their 
withered frames nearer to each other, 
to endeavour to make room for him; 
.telling him, with a sort of cronish 
. courtesy, “ that it was the best place 
about a’ the kirk, for they could 
hear the English sermon within, 
and the Gaelic thereout, baith at 
aince/’ George thanked them, but 
having poked his head between two 
of them, he was glad to withdraw it 
hastily, for the hot and unsavoury 
steam that issued from die interior 
was even too much for his unfasti- 
dious olfactories ; and he was glad to 
move away for air, to a spot where 
the crowd was thinnest. There he 
learned from an acquaintance, that 
the preacher, who was now holding 
forth so lustily in Gaelic, was the 
godly Minster Joshua Macmystic 
himself, and that he would preach 
an English sermon soon afterwards: 
He accordingly shifted his situa¬ 
tion towards a vacant spot, where lie 
saf with some impatience to wait its 
* commencement. As he had now time 
to look around him, he observed <.11 
heads turned towards the preacher; 
and numerous were the responsive 
groans arising from those around him. 
But these were not so audible as those 
which issued from under the broad 
bonnet of Gabriel Granethcreout, 
who seemed to be so experienced a 
leader in this species of thorough¬ 
bass accompaniment, that he acted as 
a sort of fugle to these around him. 
This circumstance somewhat surpris¬ 
ed George, knowing, as he did, that 
Gabriel did not understand one word 
of the language in which the extem¬ 
poraneous cfmsions of the prcach«r 
were delivered. But the very sough, 

■ or sound, of this inspired man’s voice, 
seemed to affect equally the Celt 
and the Sassenach, with' the same 
wild delirium of religions intoxi¬ 
cation. Even Fairfield himself, who, 
so far from understanding, could not 
even distinguish a single vfard, but 
the frequently-repeated conjunction 
agus, (and,) could not escape the 
general infection. t( This maun be 
a brnw preacher indeed,” quoth he; 
u an’ if he be sac powerfu’ in Gaelic, 
wliat maun he no be in English !” 
His curiosity began now to be raised 
higher and higher, and his impa¬ 
tience continued to be screwed up 
tfl the utmost pitch during the three 


qt four hours that the Gaelic service 
lasted. 

When the English psalms were 
begun, lie availed himself of the ge¬ 
neral movement that took place, to 
force himself forward to a lavourable 
position ; and getting astrid upon a 
half-inclined tombstone, of greater 
elevation that' the rest, and at no 
great distance in front of the ros¬ 
trum, or Tent, (as it is called,) he 
folded his arms, and prepared to lis¬ 
ten with the most profound atten¬ 
tion. . 

The first prayer of the godly Mas¬ 
ter Joshua Macmystic was as unlike 
the humble supplicatory style of ad¬ 
dress, in which tile reptile man ought 
to approach the Great Creator of all 
things, as can possibly be imagined. 
It could hardly, indeed, be called a 
prayer, for petition formed but a very 
small part of it. It consisted chiefly 
of a string of the most, enigmatical 
scripture quotations, taken at ran¬ 
dom from the Revelations, and other- 
abstruse parts of the Bible, which 
were strung together without natural 
connection, and occasionally inter¬ 
larded with long conversational pe¬ 
riods of vulgar praise, which, if 
addressed to any human creature, 
would have been ridiculous ; but 
when seriously offered up to that Su¬ 
preme Being, who rules th&atoms of 
universal space, and whose ways are 
unsearchable, must have been most 
offensive to every one of true and 
simple religious feeling. Indeed, 
had they not been uttered with an 
air of enthusiasm forbidding such 
an idea, they might have been mis¬ 
taken for the mockery of blasphe¬ 
mous derision, ljut Fairfield felt no 
such impressions as these. Empty 
sound, *and imposing gcslyre, to¬ 
gether with the example of others, 
will do much in bewildering the 
illiterate mind. The earnestness, 
and the violent action of the ora¬ 
tor, fixed his mind and banished 
every other thought. He was gpecd- 
ily hurried away by the chaotic cata¬ 
ract which was poured forth, and his 
better judgment was obscured by the 
mists of Fanaticism that fell fast 
upon him. JLikc the rest, he soon 
began to utter groans of approval at 
the close of each long-suspended pe-’ 
riod, and to throw up, his eyes in 
pious approbation of that which, in 
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verity^ he did not comprehend. Mac- 
mystic’s English sermon, of two 
hours' duration, was, in reality, as 
unintelligible to him as if it had 
been preached in Gaelic or in Greek. 
It was, in fact, a tissue of incom¬ 
prehensible jargon, about Faith, and 
Grace, and Calling, anti Election, in¬ 
terlaced wi tli frequent knots of obscure 
texts, drawn readily, but without or¬ 
der or method, from the store-house 
of a most retentive, but injudicious 
and. ill-arranged memory. These 
scripture passages, so far from being 
explanatory, in a tliscourse which 
seemed to have no subject, were many 
of them, taken by themselves, inex- 

I ilicable. llut the sublimity of their 
anguage served at least to give vo¬ 
lume and tone to the 60 un<l of his 
sentences ; and long and frequent 
practice having made these scriptural 
expressions familiar to him, he had 
constructed from them an habitual 
phraseology of his ■ own, composed 
of the words, though not of the ideas, 
of the Great Original; and this he 
uttered with a rapidity so astonish¬ 
ing, as to make it pass with the 
vulgar for something almost preter¬ 
natural. With him all selection or 
arrangement was thrown aside; so 
much so, that if his isolated sen¬ 
tences had been shuffled together, 
like a p^pk of cards, the meaning of 
the whole would have been equally 
rational and intelligible. It was im¬ 
possible to discover by the sense, 
the heads or divisions of the sermon, 
for sense was, in truth, no ingredient 
in its composition; but, nevertheless, 
there was all that regular increasing 
of the voice, indicating the magnifi¬ 
cence of climax, followed by e- pause, 
which might have led one to sup¬ 
pose, that it was the conclusion of 
some important paragraph, when, in 
reality, it arose from no other cause 
than the temporary exhaustion of 
the speaker’s breath. And, indeed, 
it was no wonder that such a sus¬ 
pension should very often occur, for 
the orator frequently raised his voice 
in a gradation that terminated at 
last in a perfect screech; the groan¬ 
ing accompaniment of his auditors 
risiqgjn proportion towards the close, 
andlhen dying away in a harmoni¬ 
ous, 3dcclining symphony. This was 
generally tl\c case when hp hurled 
fofrtn the most tlreadful denunciations 


of eternal damnation against all man¬ 
kind, whether wicked or otherwise, 
excepting only a certain set of people 
called the Elect, or Chosen, of the 
Lord, to whom it seemed to be per¬ 
mitted even to sin, without losing 
the certainty of salvation. Amongst 
this favoured and exclusive number, 
it was evident that most of the in¬ 
dividuals who composed his audience 
were secretly congratulating them¬ 
selves upon being classed, whilst 
each of them looked upon every one 
else around him, in som%cases with 
pity, but in many instances with 
Pharisaical scorn, as upon wretches 
doomed to hopeless perdition. When 
the preacher had wrought himself up 
into these paroxysms, his voice might 
have been almost heard at half-a- 
niilc’s distance; while his form seem¬ 
ed to rise from the rostrum to a more 
titan earthly height, so that he re¬ 
sembled some wizzard pouring forth 
maledictions upon the abject and 
shrinking slaves of his power, rather 
than the comforting minister of peace, 
and the disciple of the meek and 
merciful Jesus. To sum up all, his 
whole declamation was like tneextem- 
poraneous vociferations of a lunatic, 
and which, in the ears of any sensi¬ 
ble person, wouldhavebeen a mockery 
of rationality, but which passed, with 
his uneducated audience, lor some¬ 
thing little short of divine inspira¬ 
tion. 

It would be idle, as well as vain, 
to attempt to follow this mirror of 
the New Light—this great gun of Fa¬ 
naticism—through the whole of his 
ravings. It is enough for my pur¬ 
pose to tell, that fanner Fairfield re¬ 
turned to his peaceful home at a late 
hour at night, full of the mighty 
readier. Mary was anxious to 
now som’ething of the nature of the 
discourse he had heard. But (leorgc's 
brain must have been of a construc- 
tion different from human, if he had 
been abfe to satisfy her. The sound, 
however, still tingled so in his cars, 
that he seemed to feel no diffi¬ 
culty in preparing to give her a 
recapitulation of tne matter. He 
opened his mouth with great confi¬ 
dence; but, alas! his memory refused 
to furnish a single recollection—all 
was one dim chaos of obscurity. lie 
hemmed—stroked his chin—twisted 
the points of his neckcloth—scratch- 
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ed his head—but all would not do;— 
he could not recall a single idea; 
and, after many fruitless attempts, he 
found, that in truth he could tell her 
nothing, but that it was “ wonder- 
lu'!—very wonderfu’ indeed !—most 
edifying!—enough to raise a dead 
man to life!—quite anither sort o’ 
thing frae the drawls o’ our ain mi¬ 
nister !—lie preached, woman, for 
mair than twa hours, an’ a’ aff hand ; 
and sic a powerfu’ voice too !—hech, 
Mary, I think I hear him yet!—A’ 
I ken is, that I muckle doubt we’re 
no just gawin in the gate we should 
gang. But ye sail judge for yoursel’, 
lass, for lie’s to preach again the 
morn, an’ I’m gawin back again, and 
yc’es gac wi’ me.” So next morning, 
the plough was allowed to remain 
where George had left it, in the half- 
finished furrow; the turnips were 
forgotten, and Mary, whose happy 
disposition prepared her for being al¬ 
ways ready to gratify every wish of 
her. husband, dressed herself to ac- 
• company him to Claclianglen. 

Mary was a woman of sound com¬ 
mon sense. After having been pla¬ 
ced in a comfortable seat, procu¬ 
red for her partly by the strength of 
George's arm, and partly by the ci¬ 
vility commanded by her own re¬ 
spectable appearance, she gazed at 
Macmystic for a time with surprise 
and awe, and listened to the over¬ 
whelming cataract of words which 
fell from him with astonishment, 
such as might have seized her, upon 
seeing and hearing, for the first 
time in her life, the wonderful Fall 
of Foyers, or, (what is perhaps a 
more just and appropriate, though 
not a native simile,) a still more 
lofty, and yet more celebrated fall of 
a similar description in Switzerland*. 
But her superior penetration soon 
enabled her to see through those 
. mists which threw a false air of su¬ 
blimity around the loud torrent that 
excited diem, and she^ooi) detected 
the vox ct pretcrca nihil of which 
the preacher's discourse consisted. 
The sounding brass and the tink¬ 
ling cymbal, which so enchanted 
those around her, soon lost all effect 
upon her, and she began speedily to 


* The well-known Pis6evache, in the 
Vollais between St Maurice and Mar- 

tigny. 
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detect the evil tendency of those doc¬ 
trines, which seek to build all hopes 
of heaven upon Grace and Flection, 
to the total disregard of every vir¬ 
tuous and moral precept ; good works 
being treated as filthy rag without 
that incomprehensible soul-saving, 
Spiritual Call, which could save even 
the most abandoned sinner from the 
eternal punishment of hell. George 
and Mary returned homewards with 
very different impressions. George, 
whose self opinion was not buoyant 
enough to lead him to fancy that he 
was one of those happy few whose 
thoughts and actions were under the 
immediate influence of heavenly go¬ 
vernance, had his brow clouded by 
the gathering fogs of Religious De¬ 
spair. lie walked onward for a time, 
with liis eyes fixcjl on the ground, 
wrapt up in gloomy musing, and at 
last his voice burst forth in deep 
groans of anguish. “ Oh ! Mary, 
Mary! ’’ said he, “ we arc sad and 
miserable sinners, for whom there is 
nae hope!”—“Sinners we are in¬ 
deed,” said Mary, “ but 1 trust, 
Gcordy, that there is still muckle 
hope lor us, for our blessed Saviour 
hiniscl’ says to us, ‘ Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will ?^ive you rest.’ Gou 
kens the frailty o’ his creatures, ‘ for 
He knoweth our frame, and He re- 
membereth that we arc dtlst.' He 
will not expect brick from us with¬ 
out straw, but will look to every one 
for the right employment of the 
talents which lie luith bestowed; 
shewing mercy unto them wha have 
done their best to perform His 
commandments, for the sake o’ Ilis 
blessed Son wha died for us.”— 
“ Aye, but whaf will a' this serve 
without a Spiritual Call ? What will 
become o’ us, woman, unlcSs we are 
x’ the nuinmer o' the Elect ¥ —Eh, 
vow, there is nae hope!—nae hope 
ava!”—Mary reasoned tenderly and 
calmly with him.'—“ Are we not bid 
to beware of fause prophets ?” said 
she; “ let us have a care that we 
be na led awa by those wba arc but 
erring mortals like pursels. Our 
Father which is in Itfaven is just, 
and will judge us according to the 
deeds done i’ die body. Doth not our 
Saviour tell us, that “ not every one 
that saith unto me. Lord! Lord! 
shall enter into the kingdom of Hca- 
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ven, but he that doth the will of his 
Father which is in heaven ?”■—She 
proceeded to paint the wonderful 
condescension and compassion of our 
ltcdcemer, as will as his miraculous 
love ‘for mankind, which led him so 
far to commiserate their falling, 
erring nature, as to subject himself 
to all the miseries of humanity, that 
ho might afford them a pattern of 
perfection, and, finally, to offer him¬ 
self up as an atonement for their 
sins. She expatiated upon the cheer¬ 
ing prospects, which his gracious 
words held out to hs. She quoted 
numerous texts, to prove that our 
earnest endeavours to imitate the glo¬ 
rious example of a virtuous and use¬ 
ful life, which our Saviour set us ; 
our loving the Lord our Ccd with 
all our hearts, apd our loving our 
neighbours as ourselves, were the best 
proofs of our belief in Jesus, and 
our surest grounds for the ho]>e of 
salvation through his merits.—Her 
discourse (for discourse it might well 
have l>cen called) was simple and af¬ 
fecting, and, for good sense and just 
reasoning, it might have done honour 
to tire ablest divine- But, alas ! rea¬ 
son was lest on her unhappy husband, 
whose soul was already too deeply 
imbued with the poison of Fanati¬ 
cism, to be moved or comforted by 
her words. 

flow Vr.d was the change which 
new began to take place upon that 
lovely picture of domestic comfort 
ami happiness which the life of the 
FairfieWs lmd hitherto presented, and 
how speedy was thei- decline! 
The farm, which had formerly exhi¬ 
bited such a scene of bustling activi¬ 
ty, and such a fair fare of prosperi¬ 
ty, now began to I&nguhh, from be- 
inpj frequently deprived of the mas¬ 
ter s active hand and fostering eye. 
livery succeeding month saw its con¬ 
cerns more and more frequently aban¬ 
doned by George, whose time was 
almost entirely taken up in wander¬ 
ing about the country, attending the 
rncst distant- preachings, and follow¬ 
ing popular preachers from one parish 
to anothegaMary, w r lio was thus left 
to brood‘dywher own agoniring'forc- 
bodingg, struggled as well as she 
cquld'Ugainst die tide of rain that 
now sot ’apidly against them. Be¬ 
sides attending to In r own domes¬ 
tic concern; I v.a.\, op liy bleak 
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of day, superintending those field 
labours which should have been con¬ 
ducted under the direction of her 
husband, and in which he was 
wont to bear so active a share. But 
the master’s power and the master’s 
strength were wanting; and what, 
without these, could all the energy of 
a woman accomplish? Mary some¬ 
times ventured to remonstrate with 
George; but it was all unavailing. 
He even, on Borne occasions, lost liis 
temper so far, as to speak somewhat 
harshly to liis affectionate monitress, 
who so tenderly lovcdliim. Mai y wept 
in secret, and ceased to urge admoiJ- 
tion, which she found so useless, and 
which she saw she could not press, 
without risking a diminution of her 
husband’s affection : she was con¬ 
demned to yield to the current, and 
to submit in silence to her fate. 
Ground ill laboured produced had 
crops; and corn late and carelessly 
sown was of course late in ripening ; 
and, in such an upland country, nvas 
frequently overtaken by the advan¬ 
ced-guard of winter, bcfoie it became 
lit to bo cut down: and even wlu.ii 
it was ripe for the sickle, it ivas often 
allowed to remain standing for many 
a day after the rest of the country was 
clear. Weeds began to abound every 
where, fences to tall into disrepair, 
drains were allowed to burst, without 
being attended to, and swamps be¬ 
gan to reappear in spots which, by 
great labour, bail been rendered firm 
and dry. Cattle and sheep became di¬ 
seased, and often died, from the want 
of the timely application of remedies 
which would have cured them. 'J be¬ 
hest markets were allowed to pass 
without effecting any sale of stock. 
The houses ami barns—but why 
should I enumerate the vatic us cir¬ 
cumstances which canm, one after 
another, in euick succession, to rob 
them of their little fortune. Jt is 
enough to s.ay, that the ruin of their 
affairs wls so* precipitate, that, at the 
end of four years, George Fairfield 
was dcclarcel a bankrupt; and al¬ 
though the respect which every one 
entertained for his excellent charac¬ 
ter, as well os that pity which was 
universally excited for liis amiable 
wife and his peer children, induced 
Lis crtdi toi s to treat him with uncom¬ 
mon lenity, yet, what remained from 
the wuch iff his means was bare- 
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ly sufficient to enable him to build a 
little cottage on the common near his 
formgr farm, and to supply himself 
Tjritn" a earl and an old horse, with 
which he commenced carrier. But 
punctuality is the life of that business; 
and who could trust to the punctuali¬ 
ty of a man who neglected his charge 
upon every occasion, to run after tile 
godly Maistcr Joshua Macmystic— 
the earnest Maistcr Donald Dust- 
cushion—the spiritual and melliflu¬ 
ous Maister Ebcnczcr llornhlawcr— 
or any other popular Quixote of the 
New Light, who might come within 
fifty miles of him. 'flic country 
retailer, the success of whose trade 
depends upon making speedy reudy- 
lnoucy sales, before his bills to 
the wholesale-merchant become due, 
waited impatiently and in vain for 
the arrival of his goods from the sea¬ 
port or borough-town, and, contra¬ 
ry to the very spirit of his business, 
was often obliged to make his re- 
niittJmcvs before he had received the 
'articles of his invoice. But, what 
was much worse than all this, the 
ladies of the borough, the wives of 
the writers and shopkeepers, were 
often put to the cruel necessity of 
apologizing to their guests for the 
absence of the goose, turkey, barn¬ 
door fowls, grouse, or hare, that 
should have graced their second 
course, but for the intolerable care¬ 
lessness of the godly carrier. This 
was not to be borne. In three or 
four mouths lie ceased to be employ¬ 
ed, and was at last reduced to the 
necessity of selling his horse and cart, 
to provide immediate food for his 
starving family. • 

When this temporary supply was 
gone, Fairfield was at last compelled 
to think ; and his thoughts were dag¬ 
gers that entered into his soul. lie 
looked upon his beloved Mary, and 
he saw that she was worn to a sha¬ 
dow, by continued confinement to 
her needle,in her endeavours to gain 
a trifling pittance for their support, 
lie reflected how little he contribu¬ 
ted towards her support, how much 
their .distress was to be attribu¬ 
ted to his neglect ; and all the 
mystical perversion of Scripture, 
with which his head was stuffed, was 
insufficient to smother the viper 
which gnawed his bosom. lie saw 
Mpry surrounded by her lovely and 


innocent children, who, clamorous 
with hunger, struggled with . one 
another for the morsel of coarse 
oaten bread, which she seemed to be 
denying to herself. Her haggard 
eye and wan visage seemed to be¬ 
tray to him that some secret dia< ase 
was consuming her. “ Mary,” cried 
he, as he threw himself, in a frantic 
manner, upon her neck, “ Mary, my 
dearest Mary! I doubt ye’re no weil 
—tell me—oh !* tell me, what’s the 
matter wi’ ye ?” Mary summoned 
up a languid smije, anil endeavoured 
to persuade him he was mistaken.— 
He became more earnestly solicitous, 
nay, even violent in liis enquiries— 
and. Heavens! what was his horror, 
when he at last brought her to con¬ 
fess the sad truth—that, in lier an¬ 
xiety to supply bint and his babes, 
she bad hardly tasted food for nearly 
a week ! A paroxysm of madness 
seemed to seize him—his stretched 
eyeballs became fixed in bis bead— 
he gnashed his teeth, and muttered 
within himself;—in the agon) of his 
torture he struck his breast violently 
with his clenched fists, and covering 
his forehead with his clasped hands, 
stood for a moment, as it were, en¬ 
tranced—and then, as if wound up 
to the fulfilment of some desperate 
resolution, rushed out of the cot¬ 
tage, and was beyond hearing before 
the weak and agitated frame of the 
unfortunate Mary could reach the 
threshold of the door to detain him. 
It was a dark and stormy night; the 
rain beat furiously against the walls 
of the hovel, which was now the ha¬ 
bitation of the once prosperous Fair- 
field. A dreadful suspicion flashed 
like lightning acrijgs the mind of 
Mary:—“Oh! save him, save him!” 
she cried Ivildly, as she attempted to 
rush after him. But Nature could 
do no more; she tottered backwards 
in her weakness, and swooned away 
upon the earthen floor. 

The first dawn of returning life 
gave to Mary the reviving sigljt of 
her husband, who was sitting by the 
wretched pallet on which he had 
laid her, and was busied in the most 
anxious attempts to recover her. It 
was some time before she regained 
the full recollection of that horrible 
supposition that had so suddenly 
presented itself to her .distracted 
mind. A chill, shuddering tremor 
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of a moment rati through every fibre, 
as it again crossed her. Then look¬ 
ing upwards, and clasping her hands 
with the most fervent devotion of 
gratitude —“ Oh, God!” she cried, 
“ he is safe!—he is safe!—I thank 
thee!—I thank thee!”—and burst¬ 
ing into a flood of tears, was some¬ 
what relieved from the weight of 
misery that oppressed her. She rais¬ 
ed herself in the bed, and George 
enfolded her for some moments in 
his embrace, silently mingling his 
tears with liers. But suddenly rous¬ 
ing himself, as if some new madness 
had seized him, he ran towards a 
little cupboard, and taking out a 
large knife, began eagerly to whet 
it against the stone of the chimney, 
in which a huge fire of blazing moss- 
fir was burning. * A fresh alunn in¬ 
stantly seized upon Wary—a deadly 
paleness came over her; and spring¬ 
ing at once from the bed, as if the 
whole of her small remains of strength 
had been summoned into that one 
effort, she rushed towards him, and 
seizing his arm with a grasp like 
that of death—Oh! the knife ! the 
knife !” she cried, with an agitation 
that hardly left her words intelligible, 
“the knife!—give me the knife!" 
“ What do you fear, my love?” said 
he, calmly, and passively resigning it 
to her* “ I was going to use it to 
prepare food for you.” And, as lie 
pointed at the same time to the far¬ 
ther and more obscure part of the 
cottage beyond the doorway, she de¬ 
scried something lying in the corner, 
which, upon a nearer approach, she 
discovered to be a live sheep, having 
its legs bound together with some 
twisted twigs of birch. A new hor¬ 
ror fell upon her. “ Oh, merciful 
Fathe*! of what have you been 
guilty?” she exclaimed, looking at 
her husband with eyes as if she 
would have penetrated to the inmost 
recesses of his soul: “ Can it be pos¬ 
sible?” Fairfield, overpowered with 
shaipe, stood for a moment with his 
eyes thrown on the ground, and then 
gradually sank down in silence on a 
stool, wfeyH: his head dropped be¬ 
tween bitt knees. “ Where did ye 
get it ?” exclaimed his wife, in a 
voice of the utmost anxiety and tre¬ 
pidation : “ (iiick, quick, tell me !” 
Fairfield—die once virtuous, and 
honourable * airfiild—with reiter- 
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ateil groans, and without daring to 
encounter the glance of his inno¬ 
cent wife, confessed he had stolen it 
from the fold of the fanner who had 
succeeded him in his former posses¬ 
sion. Though morning approached, 
it was not yet light. Mary hastily 
lifted the animal upon her back with 
one surprising effort, and was totter¬ 
ing towards the door with the burden 
she could hardly support, when her 
husband, recollecting himself, took it 
from her shoulders, and hurrying 
back to the spot from whence he had 
taken it, set it free amongst lib bleat¬ 
ing companions. 

The load from his back was not 
the only one from which this last 
action relieved him. A long-drawn 
sigh seemed, at the same time, to 
lift a heavy weight from his heart, 
where enough still remained to de¬ 
press it. What was he to do ? Could 
lie allow his Mary to die for want ? 
And how was he to relieve her ? 
As he was slowly returning td his 
sad home, his soul torn with these' 
distressing reflections, he passed near 
the door of his former happy resi¬ 
dence. The first beams of a lovely 
morning w^re glowing on its latticed 
casements, and the roses and honey¬ 
suckles, that he had himself planted 
against its walls, a few days after his 
marriage, were giving forth their 
richest perfume, heightened by the 
rain of the preceding night. He 
stopped to gaze for a moment. The 
recollection of what he had been, 
contrasted with what he now was, 
came strong upon his mind, and his 
heart sank within him. But re¬ 
curring to that dreadful gulf of guilt 
from which he hod just been snatch¬ 
ed by his protecting angel, he fer¬ 
vently clasped his hands, and scarce 
daring to look upwards to the pure 
sky that ~ow glowed with all the 
golden splendor of sunrise, he breath 
ed a secret, broken, but sincere prayer 
of gratitude and repentance. His 
figure, and the singularity of his at¬ 
titudes, had attracted the notice of 
farmer Braidriggs, who happened to 
be dressing himself at his window, 
preparatory to going out to his morn¬ 
ing avocations, and he segt a ser¬ 
vant girl to ask him what he wanted ? 
Starting from his fit of abstraction at 
her approach, and thinking of his 
starving family, Fairfield was at last 
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compelled to submit to the humilia¬ 
ting necessity of begging some food, 
-whiph he received as charity from 
• thjTVcry door of that humble kitchen 
.where he had himself so often dis¬ 
pensed the fragments of his bounty 
to others. 

Farmer Braidrigg9 was a blunt, 
but a feeling-hearted man. lie was 
considerably affected by the descrip¬ 
tion which his servant gave him of 
the apparent distress and agitation 
which Fairfield had exhibited. lie 
therefore followed him home, and 
there learning the full extetft of his 
wretchedness, not only administered 
to 1 his immediate wants, but assisted 
him in getting some necessary com¬ 
forts for his cottage, as well as cloth¬ 
ing for himself, his wife, and child¬ 
ren; and—last and best charity of 
all—he furnished him with employ¬ 
ment, by giving him various little 
jobs on his farm. George having a 
perfect knowledge of country work, 
and being a stout, able-bodied man. 


was now left of their family, was a 
girl about five or six years of age, 
and an infant boy. This heavy 
dispensation of Providence crushed 
the unfortunate couple to the very 
earth. George was so m ixh' over¬ 
whelmed, that his wife, whoso mind 
was tempered by happier religious 
views, was compelled to exert her¬ 
self, and even in some degree to sup¬ 
press her own sorrows, in order to 
administer comfort to him, in the 
absolute despair into which lie was 
thrown. In doing this, she displayed 
a very wonderful strength of mind. 
She encouraged him to exertion, and 
set him an example of industrious 
occupation, even when lior very heart 
was breaking. After a length of time, 
her persuasions and her arguments 
proved successful, and he returned 
to his work, though with a heavy 
and oppressed spirit. But his afflic¬ 
tions liad now deepened the effect of 
that gloomy religious turn which his 
mind had taken. Ilia abstracted mu* 


began again to procure a decent, 
though scanty livelihood, for himself 
and family. But still the destruc¬ 
tive fire of Fanaticism was not ex¬ 
tinguished within him.. It was only 
quenched for a time by the dread¬ 
ful weight of earthly misery wliich 
had fallen upon him. His inind 
soon began to be torn between the 
apprehension of a recurrence of such 
poignant distress as he then endured, 
and the horrors of being doomed to 
eternal perdition, which were con¬ 
stantly boating in his brain as he pur¬ 
sued his solitary toil, lie continued 
tolerably steady, however, for some 
months, so that what with his *wu 
earnings, and what with those of his 
inestimable wife, whose industry re¬ 
doubled, now that her husband's co¬ 
operation had given her new strength, 
the interior of his cottage began to 
wear a more cheerful appearance, 
and Health again spi^ad Jier smiling 
roses over the faces of its inhabi- 


sings, and communings with him¬ 
self, became more frequent, and his 
mental struggling.! more violent every 
day. Whilst he was in this situa¬ 
tion, he was one morning saluted by 
his neighbour Gabriel Granetherc- 
out, the same man to whom all his 


misfortunes had been originally ow¬ 
ing. “ There’s a braw day. Geordy," 
quoth this self-constituted Saint of 
Election; “ l’sc warrant ye'll be 
gawin’ ower the water on Fursday- 
comc-fcight-days, to attend the Occa¬ 
sion at Gowkspittlc ?” Such is the 
name of a parish about forty miles 
off, lying beyond a broad arm of 
the sea, and which, notwithstanding 
it is*its happy, lot to possess the 
Reverend and Godly Maister Joshua 
Macmystic himself as its,pastor, is 
yet famed all over Scotland for the 
great worthlessness of its inhabitants. 
Fairfield, when thus addressed by 
Grancthereout, was standing deep in 
the mud and water of the ditch he was 


tants. 

Matters were in this state when 
it happened that an infectious fe¬ 
ver made its appearance in the 
parish. It was unhappily brought 
into the family of the Fairfields by 
one of the boys, who caught it at the 
parish, school; and in less than a 
month, they lost their three eldest 
sons and one daughter. All that 

vot. x. 


scowering, and, at the moment, had 
not observed his approach. ‘Starting 
at the sound of the hypocrite's voice, 
the whole of his misfortunes rushed 
upon his miml at the sight of him. 
He eyed him for a moment, as he 
would have done his evil genius, and 
with a surliness of tone, very foreign 
to his usual disposition, he gruffly 
replied “ No!” and instantly re- 
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sumed his labour. “ Eh ! Geordy^ 
Geordy!” quoth Grancthereout, with 
a woeful shake of his head; “ I fear 
ye are ane o' the backsliding and 
drowsy sons o’ the Mammon o’ un¬ 
righteousness. 1 trow 1 ante gied 
ye ane admonition, whilk wrought 
some sma’ regeneration in your sin- 
fu' man for a saison; but I sec ye 
ha’e but putten yere hands to the 
jdeugli stilts for a wee, and hae 
unyoked yerc avers afore ye ha ^got¬ 
ten to the rlggs end, after a’!" This 
was precisely the most unfortunate 
metaphorical illustration that Gabriel 
could have stumbled upon, tor George 
instantly remembered, that it was in 
that very field he was employed a- 
bout five or six years before, when 
he had been led away by the canting 
of this arrant hypocrite. His Fana¬ 
ticism was overpowered, for a time, 
by the dreadful array of temporal 
misfortunes which he had suffered, 
and the recollection of which now 
passed like a dismal vision over his 
mind. “ l)o ye no sec,” continued 
Granetliereout, “ how the judge¬ 
ments o' Heaven ate fa'in’ thick 
upon ye?—how yerc warldly gear 
hath ta’en untoitsel’ wings, and hath 
Sown awa’ ?—and how yerc bairns 
ha’e died, and gane down into the 
pit?—and a’ for yere ay dingin’ to 
the yearthj and haltin’ in the godly 
diasc after spcerretual grace !—Eh ! 
Geordy, Geordy ! yere a cauld, har¬ 
dened sinner ; I’se be bailed ye 11 
ne’er make your callin’ and election 
sure !” So saying, he strode away 
with all the importance of a proud, 
reproving Pharisee. George sat down 
at the edge of the ditch, overpower¬ 
ed by the agony o^, those remem¬ 
brances which this hard-hearted 
wretch had awakened. His‘heart 
swelled almost to bursting, and at 
last wrought its own relief, by a co¬ 
pious flood of tears. He then fell 
into a train of thought of the most 
gloomy character. The demon of 
Fanaticism took full possession of 
him. He resolved to go to the 
sacrament at Gowkspittle, deter¬ 
mined, howevqj, that his family 
should not have reason to complain 
of the loss of time w|uch his ab¬ 
sence would necessarily create. That 
the usual sum of his earnings might 
not.be reduced, he resolved to riso 
Mi liejr in the morning, to redouble 


lvis usual exertions, and to slick to 
his labour till a later hour at night. 
]3y pursuing this plan for the wholtf' 
of the ensuing week, he calculated" 
be would make up for the days he 
must be absent. 

It was now the very height of the 
dog-days, and George had already 
laboured through two of them, in 
the most violent maimer, under the 
scorching rays of a vertical sun, and 
up to the knees in mud and water. 
On the third morning, he was seized 
with excruciating pains m Ins head, 
breast, itnd hack, lie perseiu-’d, 
however, with the utmost despera¬ 
tion, till the evening, when such was 
the torment he endured, that it was 
with the greatest difficulty lie could 
walk home. Hoping, however, that 
lie would be better next day, and 
anxious to follow out his intentions, 
lie had resolution enough to say no¬ 
thing of his illness to his wife. He 
went to bed, and next morning awoke 
in a high fever. His distracted wife, 
having called in surgical aid, his 
disease was declared to he pleuritic, 
lie was hied profusely. Hut his case 
had been taken too late ; and al ter 
two more day^ of dread ltd suffering 
and delirium, his sufferings termi¬ 
nated in death. 

* ' 'J . 


I'l.ACK AND PENNY DAY. 

MR EDITOR, 

There is such a hurry and « 
bustle in the literary market, nowa¬ 
days; works preparing for, and 
works undergoing, and works that 
have actually undergone publication, 
occupy, in the shape of mere adver¬ 
tisement, such a large allowance of 
extra paper—there is so much trot¬ 
ting, and bothering, and bargaining 
amongst «the Trade; ” there are so 
many sales for “ doing” the public, 
and so many V claret dinner* ” for 
doing each other —heavy articles 
pushed here, sentiment set afloat 
there, learned disquisitions, ami 
thistle-down chit-chat baled off in 
sheets; puffs, extracts of reviews, 
advertisements, exchanges, accom¬ 
modations, allowances—that one’s 
brain is made to spin like a top ; and 
their senses are all addled, and com¬ 
mingled, and switched up into one 
barm y mass of conf usi on. 
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And then, in the “ authoring line," 
there is such a glutting and gathering 
•jiwahst the sluices of publication—so 
’"’"riiany manuscripts, hanging in their 
• original rag state, on the tentors of 
expectation—so many “ Impotent 
Members" lying, lounging, and loi¬ 
tering, around the pool of immortality 
—so many discoveries that are impa¬ 
tient to be discovered, histories that 
are anxious to be recorded, and 
works of “ real science," and genuine 
philosophy, that are in pain to be 
delivered—besides a whole detach¬ 
ment of essays, sermons, and miscel¬ 
lanies, that, as the armies of Doubters 
crowded down upon the town of 
Mansoul, or the herd of musical di¬ 
lettanti gathered in upon the quavers 
of Madame Catalani, surround, and, 
as it were, overlay the press. 

And then, in the “ reading line"— 
amongst that varied and multiplied 
class of “ Respectables” who use 
their eyes oftener than their pen; 
who live, like snipes or woodcocks, 
by suction, and, though unproduc¬ 
tive themselves, are the cause of 
great fertility in others—there is so 
much stare, and gape, and expecta¬ 
tion—such a running, after mail- 
coaches—visiting of carriers’ quar¬ 
ters, and docking-round booksellers’ 
counters—such a cutting-up of leaves 
—tossing over of pages—scratching 
of heads—pokering of fires—snuffing 
of candles, ami wiping of spectacles— 
such a jabbering in coffee-houses— 
disputing in reading-rooms—bicker¬ 
ing at dinner-parties, and convcrsa- 
tioning at tea-parties; that a man of 
ordinary nerve is fain, in our home¬ 
ly language, to “ let the blast bkiw 
bye—’’ to allow, in other words, the 
pressure and hurry of the “ fair” to 
subside, ere he venture out to hold 
his “ market.” 

And it not unfrequcntly happens, 
that better bargains, and more valua¬ 
ble acquisitions, are nwidc yi this way 
than in any other. I remember it 
was my practice, when a boy, to deal 
with the “ huckster wives," on what 
is termed “ Plack and Penny Day," 
being the day immediately succeed¬ 
ing the market, when real slump bar¬ 
gains were going—a tankard-full of 
apples for a penny, and spoiled and • 
half-rotten oranges for nothing at 
all. At the same time, it was my 
• invariable custom, to subject the 


whole of the arena of marketing to 
a close and scrutinizing inspection ; 
and not unfrequently, from amidst 
the dust which had been trod into 
paste, or worked into morti’-, to pick 
up a “ silver sixpence," or a " pearl 
broach," which were here quite out 
of place, and appeared to me not the 
less valuable, on account of the some¬ 
what suspicious society in which they 
were detected. 

In a manner somewhat analogous 
to this, did I, quietly lounging in my 
own old-fashioned and but moder¬ 
ately-well-supplied or assorted lib¬ 
rary, and altogether unconscious at 
the time of any very determined aim 
or object, lay my hands upon an old 
acquaintance in “ lluddiman's Ru¬ 
diments." “ A pair" as, for what 
reason I know nht, we term it, of 
Rudiments * were lying open and 
dog-eared on the table before me, 
and bearing the inscription of my 
oldest boy's name, at least in a dozen 
places. 1 began to turn over the 
leaves with somewhat of a mixed 
feeling, and as I joumied on through 
declension, conjugation, and syntax, 
by many a well-known land-mark, 
of which I have as vivid a recollec¬ 
tion as the Old Highlander retains 
of the marches t, I arrived at last 
at an “ Appendix,” which, to my 
shame he it spoken, was entirely 
new to me, but which immediately 
arrested, as well as repaid my atten¬ 
tion. Like the boy who finds a six¬ 
pence or a pearl broach in tl\p street, 
on “ Flack and Penny Day,” I thus 
inadvertently stumbled upon what 

• We say a “ pair of scissors,” a “pair 
of snuffers,” a “ gair of tongs,” uml the 
quality is evident; but why a pair of 
Rudiments, and not a pair of Grammar— 

;i pair of Cordery, &c ? Perhaps the re. 
petition of the alliterative sounds “ Rud- 
diman’s Rudiments,” may account for 
this; “ si quod novisti, rectiits” Sec. tliis 
guess may pass till a better he made. 

j- It is said to have been the practice, in 
the wild and unenclosed Highland dis¬ 
tricts, to carry young boy* out to the 
mu rites, between two lairds’ lands, and 
at every jwint w here th* line of separa. 
tion seemed most likely, in after time, to 
he disputed, to,subject the poor unfortu¬ 
nate witnesses to corporal chastisement, 
that, along with the indelible impression 
of pain, the recollection i>[ “ place” might, 
he c\ er after associated! 
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we termed at school a “ fair find," 
which bore * indisputably the mint 
impression. And if you have now 
finally dismissed “ Miladi Morgan,” 
and closed accounts with the“ Lon¬ 
don," I do not see how you can em¬ 
ploy your pages to more advantage, 
than by bringing your readers ac¬ 
quainted with an essay, which, from 
the extremely unpretending position 
it occupies, has not yet met with 
that public notice and*approbation it 
will ultimately most unquestionably 
secure. * , 

How very strangely are things or¬ 
dered in this bustling, book-making 
world ! There is an ingenious essay, 
containing ample materials, under 
ordinary management, for a volume, 
and which, by a little bookselling 
address, might nlftiost be extended 
into one as it is, jammed up with its 
back to the boards, like a malefactor 
in the pillory! whilst at the same 
time that there “ comes me forth,” 
bluff and blowsy, puffing and blow¬ 
ing, in all the mystification of an ex¬ 
ploded mythology, “the Thane of 
Fife,” the great “ vhantasmapo- 
i.ist *” of his day, with extent e- 
nough, in all his borders, to margin 
off parterres and bowling-greens for 
sea-calves, sea-hogs and porpuses, 

“ to disport withalthe verses look¬ 
ing, “for all the world," like the 
“Babes in the Wood,” twin and love¬ 
ly even “ in sleep" or like a bog-trot¬ 
ter's plot of potato ground amidst a 
whole landscape of moss, and heath, 
and barrenness; or, to come nearer 
home, and to speak more in keeping 
with the worthy Thane’s own “king¬ 
dom" itself, like “ltobinson Crusoe's" 
habitation in the cqptre of his‘desert 
and uncultivated island ! Is it fair ? 
is it huipane ? is it—to come io the 
strong argument at last—policy ? to 
break down a “ weel willy gelding” 
under a load which a broad-chested 
and high-blooded stallion of the Wa- 
verley breed alone could support? J 
hate all exhibitions of a. ciucl de- 


* i'haniasmapolist! We mean no dis- 
re^iec! to Mr Tennant, “ Queen of Tays,” 
and only hope his “ nutritive studies •” 
may tally reward his labours—Our cen¬ 
sure is levelled against the booksellers, 
who-make us pay ';ine shillings for a two- 
;uid‘ri-MK‘tmy jirii.f. 

■* Yidt Preface. 
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scription, however astonishing they 
may he ; the fly trailing over a fable 
the neatly-constructed miniaturexav- 
riage ; the clown racking his loinsm 
poising a horse-load of iron at a smid- 
dy door; the dwarf hearing the giant 
on his shoulders, like the figure of 
Atlas supporting the globe; and the 
mettlesome, and, when not over-load¬ 
ed, sound-footed author of Anster 
Fair, bearing fardles, toiling and 
sweating under whole reams of hot- 
press. 

The Appendix, Mr Editor. to a 
consideration of which, after (.. • a 
regular bred book-writer would ex¬ 
press himself) these necessary preli¬ 
minaries, wc are now about to pro¬ 
ceed, is the work of a classical scholar, 
well known and justly esteemed in 
the country to which he belongs, and 
which he has, for upwards of forty 
years past, enriched by his public 
prelections, and, latterly, by excellent 
editions of the Latin Classics *. I 
refer to Dr dolm Hunter, Professor 
of Humanity in the University of St 
Andrews. Nay, never start, Mr 
Editor, or discompose your bead in 
the least, as if I were about to con¬ 
duct you beyond your depth and 
power of self-extrication, into the 
sludge of the Nor’-k>ch, or the quick¬ 
sands of Portobello. The “ View" 
is “ suited to the meanest capacity." 
Listen to the Doctor himself upon this 
subject :—“ I have been induced,” 
says lie, “to subjoin “a View” of the 
moods and tenses, so far as seems ne¬ 
cessary, in an elementary work, and 
adapted to the comprehension, of a 
young scholar entering on the study 
of«thc Latin language." Now, Mr 
Editor, if you are not content to rank 
in understanding beneath tjie very 
“ Jielgoits ” of the High-school forms, 
you w ll have no difficulty whatever 

* Dr Hunter’s Editions of the Latin 
Classics aif- too well known and appre¬ 
ciated in the classical world to require 
any enumeration or eulogium here. They 
are all printed in a very neat type, by 
Mr Tullis of Cupar, who, we arc happy 
to observe, is preparing to publish a third 
edition of the first five books of Livy, 
with valuable English annotations, on 
which the Doctor is reported to have be¬ 
stowed jmrticular attention, and to have 
exhibited a very fatourable specimen of 
his critical talents. 
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in following the Doctor through this 
original, but plain and convincing 
^disquisition, on "Moods and Tenses. 

* liut, first, let me ask you one question. 
Did these “ Moods and Tenses" never 
occasion to you, during your school 
or academical education, any trouble 
or uneasiness ? Have they never made 
any impression, I do not say upon 
our memory, but upon your thumb- 
alls, or shoulder-blades ? Have you 
never sat, like Mordaunt betwixt 
Minna and Brenda, not knowing 
which way to turn you, with the sub¬ 
junctive on the one side, and the in¬ 
dicative on the other, each possessing 
and exhibiting claims to your adop¬ 
tion? Have you never questioned 
the “ present subjunctive " how he 
came to officiate, for his more direct 
and workman-like coadjutor, “ the 
imperative"—or boldly challenged 
the pluperfect, for interfering with 
the province and domain of the 
same tense indicative ? If you have 
never been, in your school-years, so 
pestered and teased with these vari¬ 
ous and contradictory claims amongst 
the Moods and Tenses of the Latin 
verb, that you came at last to enter¬ 
tain Nero’s wish, that tljere were but 
one neck to strike,one form of “Con¬ 
jugation,” one" Voice,” one “Mood,” 
one “ Tense,” one “ Number,” one 
“ Person,’’ in existence: 1 say, if you 
have never actually experienced or 
approximated this state, you arc not 
assuredly in a condition to appreciate 
this Appendix. But, my good Sir, I 
know better things of you; I know 
that you are a scholar in the best and 
most legitimate sense of the term: 1 
know that you must have met with 
those difficulties in the early, as well 
as in the more advanced stages of 
your education, which none but 
“ dances' escape; and that you still 
continue to derive an elegant, and an 
exquisite pleasure, from a daily per¬ 
usal of the ancient claesic^ I know, 
indeed, and I rejoice in the know¬ 
ledge, that you arc not a “great 
scholar,” in the modern acceptation 
of the term. There are such “things,” 
Mr Editor, termed “ scholars,'’ now- 
a-days, as are enough to bring all 
scholarship into contempt. Sordid, 
mean, plodding, bookworms, men of 
“ authority” and mere reading, who 
make a lumber-garret of their head, 
into which are cast, in one promis¬ 


cuous derangement, difficult pas¬ 
sages, unwonted usages, misnamed 
opinions of opinionless doctors, cri¬ 
ticisms ten times criticised, with 
here and there a spark of their own 
striking out, which, like that which 
is elicited on the glowing anvil, drops 
immediately into obscurity and eter¬ 
nal extinction. Such “ Existences” 
are only fitted by nature for compos¬ 
ing Dictionaries , with half a score 
of different and even contradictory 
meanings affixed to every word ; Vo¬ 
cabularies with wrong quantities, and 
errors in geography; and Collectaneas 
and Exccrptas, whose sole purpose is 
to excerpt the king’s coin out of 
the pockets of those who have none 
to spare. Like Sancho on his en¬ 
chanted Pegasus, they imagine they 
are ascending the ethereal altitudes, 
and conversing with the inhabitants 
of the Zodiac—when, lo! they have 
been only rocking all the while back¬ 
wards and forwards, with their eyes 
blindfolded, on a terrestrial hobby¬ 
horse, to the exquisite entertain¬ 
ment of all the spectators*. But 
you are none of these, and will listen, 
I know, not only with patience, but 
with pleasure, whilst I lay before you 
an entirely original and most striking 
view of those Moods and Tenses, 
which have hitherto baffled all in¬ 
vestigation. # 

The great and leading propositions 
which the author of the Appendix 
proceeds to lay down and to illustrate, 
are the two following:— 

lsf, That there is, properly speak¬ 
ing, no specific difference, with re¬ 
gard to Tense or Time, betwixt the 
Indicative and the Subjunctive moods 

* r* 

* I should be extremely sorry indeed 
to inchAk, under this general ^allegation, 
the genius and the labours of rnany most 
eminent scholars and worthy men ; and 
I owe it to sincere esteem fur the author, 
as well as to a sense of justice, to parti¬ 
cularize, by exception, Mr C.trson’s little, 
ingenious, and practically useful View of 
the “ Construction of the Subjunctive Mood 
with the Relative Qni, Qua 1 , Quod a 
work which, whatever may be the opinion 
entertained of {the leading view, is inter¬ 
spersed and enriched, in every page, with 
critical observations and philological re¬ 
marks, which clearly bespeak a mind 
originally acute, and, by extensive read¬ 
ing, and much reflection, long habituated 
to minute and accurate enquiry. 
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Mi/, That all the Tenses, both of 
the Indicative and of the Subjunc¬ 
tive Mood, are either of the present 
or of the past time; or, in other words, 
that the present and past are two 
fixed points, with reference to which 
all the ideas contained in these com¬ 
plex forms, called Moods and Tenses, 
are to be estimated. 

In illustration of these two pro¬ 
positions, for we shall not attempt 
to separate them, it will be proper, in 
the first place, to admit the Jloctor 
to speak for himself. 

The verbs which our grammarians 
have termed auxiliary, are chiefly these: 
am, do, have, shall, i cill, may, can. One 
or other of these we employ, or may em¬ 
ploy, in rendering literally into English 
the Moods ami Tenses of the Greek and 
Latin verb. These verbs, howe\ er, when 
combined \v ith a noun or subject, consti¬ 
tute, each of them, the predicate of a pro¬ 
position. They all of them express an 
assertion, affirmative or negative ; and 
consequently they are all verbs in the in¬ 
dicative mood. I do, I do not; I have, I 
have, not; 1 shall, I shall not ; 1 will, I 
Si ill not; I may, l may not; I can, 1 
cannot. From this view of the subject, 
some important consequences seem dedu- 
cible. 

I. These auxiliaries being all verbs in 
the indicative mood, and all of them, 
when combined with a noun or subject, 
expressing an assertion, it follows, that 
the Tenses of the Latin Subjunctive, or 
Potential, or Optative, as in certain in¬ 
stances it has been called, as well as the 
Subjunethe and Optalive of the Greek 
verb, which involve these auxiliaries, 
and are rendered into English by means 
of them, are also indicative. To consider 
certain of those Forms or Tenses as ex¬ 
clusively indicative or assertive, and others 
as not so, seems to bdoumted completely 
in misapprehension, and tends to'perplex 
and misle&l. “ I may write,” “ I might 
write,” sire equally assertions, as “ I do 
write,” and " I did write.” The thing 
indicated or asserted is different; but, in 
as far as assertion is concerned, they are 
completely similar; they stand on pre¬ 
cisely thp same footing. 

2. Such expressions as u I may read,” 

“ l may write,” “ I might read,” “ I might 
write,” “I may liave read,” “ I may have 
written,” “ I might have read,” “ I might 
have Written,” be c. are incorrectly and 
impjgpcrly considered as Moods, or 
Jtffidcs, of reading and of writing, &c. 

the verb may that is generic, or the 

to be modified, and the other verbs 


annexed to it contain the'modification. 
The verb may predicates liberty irv gene¬ 
ral of its nominative or subject may 
read," “ may write," predicate liberty to 
read and to write. They express not liberty 
in general, but liberty modified or particu¬ 
larised. They ought therefore to be con¬ 
sidered as Modifications of Liberty. They 
are Modes or Moods of the Verb may, 
not of the Verbs read and write. The 
same observations are applicable to all 
our other auxiliaries. The Verb can pre¬ 
dicates power or ability ; “ can read,” 
ean write,” jvredicatc p -riicular power, 
the power or ability to jxv-xin those 
particular actions; and so of the r*...; 

Tlic ingenious author then pro¬ 
ceeds to shew, that what has been 
advanced respecting the English auxi¬ 
liaries, is likewise applicable to the 
Moods and Tenses of the learned 
languages, with this difference, how¬ 
ever, that what is prefixed in a se¬ 
parate state in the for titer, is affixed 
in a coalesced or combined state in 
the latter; that the “ am” in scrib- 
ain, leg-am, teg-am, is really and 
truly the equivalent of “1 may,” or “l 
can,” or “1 shall,”or “1 will;” which 
general enunciations are modified by 
the verb scrij), leg, teg, and not the 
reverse; and that consequently in 
Latin as in English, the “ modal’’ 
difference, as it has been termed, is 
expressed, by those terminations or 
generic verbs, which are common, 
and always assertive, and not by 
those initiatory parts which are par¬ 
ticular and individual. lie then 
carries us forward to another part 
of liis inference, which goes to the 
restriction of the English auxiliaries, 
anti of their equivalents in Latin ter¬ 
mination, to the direct expression of 
tiro times, or points of time only, 
viz. the present and past, “ am, do, 
have, shall,' will, may, ean,” all ex¬ 
pressing prt ,ent—whilst “ was, did, 
had, should, would, might, could,” 
are equally indicative of the past; 
there being no form of these auxili¬ 
aries, or of the corresponding Latin 
terminations, which is appropriated 
to file direct expressions of future 
time. Nour, let us endeavour to 
bring these preliminary observations 
to bear upon file actualities of- the 
Latin verb, as wc find it arranged 
and declined by Moods and Tenses in 
our .Rudiments, keeping, at the same 
time, the two original objects of proof 
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still in view ; that all the Tenses, 
^namely) whether indicative or sub- 
jjimcti’>e, are equally assertive ; and 
.hct’-all of them are either present or 
fitst. In order to bring out fully 
into view the relations of time in 
particular, let the Tenses be placed in 
connection or combination with any 
other verl), <>r part of a sentence im¬ 
plying time, say “ jiolliccntur sc fac- 
turos quae," thus — 

Quae imperxe, 

- imprravir , 

—— imperamr, ( se facturos 

imprrv.r, ' polliccsTVB. 

- imperav kiut,( per.) I 

- imperaxr. niT,(iut.) j 

II. 

ij.i.i.' uipe ran at, 'j 

- iiiiprntvv.UAT, sc facturos potticc- 

- (Mporail KT, s'BAXTL'U. 

—— impiiavisnv.T, j 

'Hie first set of Examples are all pre¬ 
sents, each of thorn containing in itself an 
expression of present time, with refe¬ 
rence to which ;ill the other ideas intui¬ 
ted in it are to he estimated. “ They 
promise now, that they will do 

ho now comina.'ids." 
he mao hath comma iuW.” 

, . f ( he, ■'•tin// command.” 

venal - . . „ 

( he mny command. 

| he n.aif have commanded.” 

L \ he shall hare cummani’.v/.” 

In this combination, imp'nit states the 
act of commanding as m>re present, at the 
time when they promise ; i opera eif states 
it as now past ; imprrahit as now future ; 
huperet as now contingent or possible, as 
an event that may take place ; imprnire¬ 
fit (perf.) states the having comnutndtsl 
as now contingent or possible; imperave- 
rit (fut.) states it as now future. 

The second set of examples are all past 
Tenses, each of them containing in itself 
;tn expression of past lime, with reference 
to which all the other ideas contained in 
it are to he estimated. *• They promised 
then, that they would do * * 

f he then commanded.” 
he had then, commanded.” 

, (he should command.” 

" int ( he might command.” 

' he might have commanded.” 
he should have commanded.” 

In this combination int]>erahat exhibits 
the act of commanding us having the same 
reference to past time that imperat (com¬ 
mand*) has to the present ; and therefore 


may justly be considered as the past time 
of imperat. Imperaverat represents the 
art of commanding as then past, and is 
therefore the past time of imperavit. 
Impcraret represents the act of command¬ 
ing either as then future, or as i > con¬ 
tingent or possible. In the former case 
it may lie considered as the past time of 
impcrahU. Impcrubit states the act of 
commanding as now future, or future at 
the present time; i mperarct as then fu¬ 
ture, future at a past time, which in this 
instance is the lime of the promise. They 
are therefore related to each other us pre¬ 
sent and past. On the other hand, if im- 
pararet be considered as representing the 
act of commanding as then contingent or 
possible, a thing that might he, it will 
then he the jmt lime of imperet, the lat¬ 
ter exhibiting the conception in reference 
to the present time, the former exhi¬ 
biting the same conception ii> relation 
to past time. The ‘affinity of signifi¬ 
cation between the future indicative 
and the present subjunctive, as former¬ 
ly observed, is so great, that their ter¬ 
minations often coincide; and hence 
they always unite in one past form, the 
imperfect of the subjunctive. What in¬ 
creases the difficulty of this part of the 
subject is, that we have in English no 
auxiliary verb so generalised, as, like the 
terminations of the Latin imperfect sub¬ 
junctive, to include the particular mean¬ 
ings expressed by should and might, so 
as to be equally applicable to both. In 
making up the mind, likewise, to express 
the conception, we do not always rfHeot the 
same views as the Latin does ; nor does 
the English idiom always mark the re¬ 
lation of events to one another in resjx-ct 
of time, as contemporaneous, or prior, or 
posterior, with the same minuteness, as 
the Latin does. These two last circum¬ 
stances increase the difficulty, and add to 
our einbarra&ement in our enquiries on 
this subjtiet, as wc arp apt to consider the 
different and often more vague statement 
of the English language, as an exact 
counterpart of that given by the f.atin. 

it has already been observed, that the 
pluperfect subjunctive expresses precisely 
the same conception as the jx-rfcct and 
the future subjunctive, differing from 
these in no circumstance but the time, 
urid expressing the siune thing with re¬ 
ference to past time, which they express 
with reference to the present. These two 
ought therefore to be considered ns pre¬ 
sent forms, and the pluperfect as the cor¬ 
respondent past ftyin. Imperaverit , K G, 
states the having commanded as nose 
contingent or future; imperavisset as 
then contingent or future, contingent or 
future at a past time; but or itself neither 
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indicates the time of the actual command, 
nor any time or event to which it was' to 
be prior, or before which it was to take 
place. Imperavisset , however, in the 
connection in which it stands in the ex¬ 
ample* given, is naturally, if not necessa¬ 
rily, conceived to have a double reference, 
one to the time of the promise ( pollicc- 
hantur ,) with respect to which the com¬ 
manding was future or contingent; the 
other to the execution of the command 
(fucturos,) which it was to precede, and 
with respect to which it was to be past. 
“ They promised that they would exe¬ 
cute his commands, when the act of com¬ 
manding, then contingent or future, 
should once lw past." This clumsy cir¬ 
cumlocution is in some degree requisite 
to bring fully into view what is so con¬ 
cisely and neatly expressed in Laiin. 

This is a short abstract, Mr Edi¬ 
tor, (without at all adverting to its 
beautiful application to the Greek 
subjunctive aud optative, which of 
eourse are all present and past Tenses) 
of that ingenious view, by means 
of which the subject of Mood and 
Tense is simplified and adapted to 
the comprehension of a “ young 
scholar, entering upon the study of 
the Latin language.” What is your 
opinion of the subject, as it has now 
been laid before you? 

I am yours, &c. 

• IlUSTlCUS. 

Editor's deliverance upon the subject 

proposed for his consideration. 

It is my opinion, that the paper 
subjected to my judgment contains, 
within a nut-snell, as it were, the 
embryo of much future advancement 
in the science of Grammar, and that 
it points out the ^>nlv truly philoso¬ 
phical method, whiefi has yet been 
discovered, of arriving at a fixed and 
definite principle, in regard to the 
nature and application of the sub¬ 
junctive mood. Whilst men of less 
originality of mind, and more devot¬ 
edness to imitation, arc still plodding 
on in‘the old track, making motion, 
indeed, but no advance, tne vener¬ 
able and most ingenious author before 
us opes to the fountain-head at once; 
ana, by analyzing thp nature of the 
swing, is enabled to account for the 
wttao and operation of the waters, 
j^fehall not be surprised, however, to 
■find that these inductive Gramma¬ 


rians, who build all upon use, shall 
raise the hue and cry against this 
essay, as the shrine-makers of Diana 
did against the Apostles; for, if-the 
principles it assumes, and, indeed^ 
clearly evolves, be ultimately admit¬ 
ted, as they have every chance to be, 
these men will be compelled, in fu¬ 
ture, to forego the Indgx and Dic¬ 
tionary authority, for an investiga¬ 
tion of the laws by which the mind 
of man is regulated in the forma¬ 
tion, apprehension, and adaptation, 
of languages. When l view the 
laborious efforts of those gramma¬ 
rians, who, without giving thci ■- 
selves any uneasiness about the na¬ 
ture of the subjunctive mood , taken 
abstractedly, and by itself, arc ever 
endeavouring to enumerate and de¬ 
fine the number and character of the 
instances in which this mood has 
actually been used, I seem to con¬ 
template conduct equally preposte¬ 
rous with his, who should attempt to 
de-'cribc the power of the lever, or 
the force of steam, by an inductive 
enumeration of the instances in which 
these ageuts have actually ben: seen 
to work. The subjunctive mood has 
already beey applied in a great va¬ 
riety of ways ; and were we in full 
possession of all the once extant books 
of Home, it might appear to have 
been applied in a still greater: And 
what limits us from carrying on the 
supposition of possible application, 
in an extended theatre of use, to in¬ 
finity itself, since, so soon as wc are 
in possession of the nature of this 
mental “power,” or “engine,” we can 
regulate, and direct its application 
at pleasure ; in other words, under 
the warrant of a general principle, 
wc can apply this Mood legitimately, 
when and xvhere it was never, per¬ 
haps, made use of before. 

In our n wn language, as has been 
most judiciously observed by the very 
learned |nd ingenious author of the 
Appendix, what is termed the sub¬ 
junctive form, is often made use of, 
when the intention, at least, is simply 
indicative, one Tense being, in a 
thousand instances, apparently sub¬ 
stituted for another ; and yet, no¬ 
body who Icnoies any thing of the na¬ 
ture of language will, or can sup¬ 
pose, that the two forms were, in their 
primary, or original meaning, pre¬ 
cisely identical ; nor will any .puo, 
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who- can appreciate the effect of his 
. own intuitive perceptions merely, fail 
' to recognise an indescribable, it may 
lie,’ but yet a distinctly perceptible 
difference. Take a sentence at ran¬ 
dom in illustration of this: “ What 
o’clock will it be? I should think 
it were time to shut shop." De¬ 
prive this sentence of its idiomatic 
form, and translate it with reference 
to the “ intention” of the speaker 
alone, and it becomes, cf What o’clock 
is it ? 1 think, or I do think, 4 it is time 
to shut shop.” Or it may be ex¬ 
pressed thus, “ 1 should think it is 
time or even “ I do think it were 
time;” and yet, by every alteration in 
the 'reuses, though no change is cllect- 
ed upon the true import or intention, 
a manifest one, in point of effect, is 
(ell by one class, and even apprecia¬ 
ted in its source by another. The 
use of the future, instead of the 
present, in “ will it be,” implies a 
wish to obtain information respect¬ 
ing the present, in reference to some 
future event, to which the mind is 
looking, or supposed to be lookiug 
forward, at the time of, or previous 
to, the empiiry. “ I shout,l think,” 
differs from ‘ £ 1 do think,” in as 
much as hy representing my think¬ 
ing as an event which, at a future 
period will come to be considered 
as past, it takes off the directness 
of the assertion, and makes it seem¬ 
ingly less jmsitme, and consequent¬ 
ly more polite; and so of the other 
parts, tvhich I may not now ana¬ 
lyze. In the same maimer, the La¬ 
tin use of the subjunctive, in many 
instances, win 11 the effect is clearly 
indicative, or even when the indica¬ 
tive might stand in its place, is to he 
apprehended and explained; for ex¬ 
ample, when Caesar says in one page, 
cum Arioeistus pugndsset, and in 
the next, cum puff ml rat, every in¬ 
dividual understands the import of 
the statement to he “ when, 4r after, 
Ariovistus had actually fought,” and 
not, as the subjunctive form might 
seem to warrant, “ when he might 
have fought, but actually did not.” 
Hut nobody has way feeling, as it 
were, of the dillm-nce, in point of 
effect, betwixt these two forms of 
expression for the same thing; and 
the reason is, that this feeling, or 
instinctive apprehension, can only 
exist in the case of a mother tongue, 
voi. x. 


or- spoken language. We do not, 
indeed, say in English, “ after 
Ariovistus should have fought the 
battle,” in the sense of haviug ac¬ 
tually fought it; but if we' did, 
there were nothing more reconcile- 
able with the idiom of our language, 
than the adoption of such English 
phraseology as hr.s already been ad¬ 
duced. 

In short, whether I consider this 
Essay, in reference to the ground 
which has been already cleared, or 
to that, perhaps* still more extensive 
field, for the clearing of which an 
adequate instrument is provided, it 
is my decided opinion, that the ve¬ 
nerable and highly ingenious authbr 
has merited the cordial thanks of all 
who are interested, in such refined 
speculations. 

Editor. 


Sill A MIRK W WYLIK, OF THAT ILK. 

BY THU ALT 11 011 OF “ ANNAI.S OF 

Til F. l'AKISJI,” &e. 3 VOLS. KDIN. 

1822. 

It has long been a fashion among 
a certain class of witlings, to throw 
out sarcasms against persons of our 
invidious calling, and to assert, that 
we review hooks without the ceremo¬ 
ny of reading them, and prenounce 
our judgment in language so provo- 
kingly general, that it is equally im¬ 
possible, either to subscribe to our 
deliverances, or refute our absurdi¬ 
ties. We flatter ourselves, that, on the 
present occasion, we shall prove, to 
tine satisfaction of the most sceptical, 
that we have read the performance 
of wlii cl! we arc abaut to lay before 
our readers some account ; and we 
shall produce such numerous and 
abundant reasons for the opinion we 
have been led to form, as shall af¬ 
ford the author every possible ad¬ 
vantage in turning aside the edge of 
our remarks, if he finds them a little 
sharper than his vanity may Jiave 
led him to ’ anticipate. It is very 
natural for a writer whose mind, to 
use his own words on another occa¬ 
sion, is “ so inexpediently fine," to 
look for nothing but the balm of 
flattery and the tribute of unminglcd 
applause. He, therefore, who pre¬ 
sumes to call in question that which 
is believed to be little short of per¬ 
il K 
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fecdon, and to express his lionoet 
belief, that a given work is tilled 
with improbabilities, inconsistencies, 
and blunders, should be prepared to 
sjhow'cause why the public should 
not refuse to ratify the judgment 
which he has taken upon himself 
the responsibility to pronounce. 

■ “ Sir Andrew Wylie, of that Ilk,” 
professes to be a “ true and authentic 
history” of a Scottish peasant boy of 
the very : lowest class, who, by dint 
of impudence, low cunning, and mo¬ 
ther wit, aided by an uninterrupted 
series of lucky chances, raises him¬ 
self, or, to speak more correctly, is 
raised to affluence and rank, and 
whom the author traces through a 
long catalogue of incredible adven¬ 
tures, till at last, after his strange 
eventful career, he subsides into an 
M. P., a baronet, and a benedict; 
when he is somewhat scurvily turn¬ 
ed adrift by his creator, the author 
of “ Annals of the Parish,” to end 
his days as he best may, in a land¬ 
ward parish of Ayrshire. The birth 
of the hero is not a little obscure 
and ambiguous; nor does it very 
distinctly appear whether he was a 
scion of legitimacy, or merely one of 
those wild plants that sometimes 
shoot up uncalled for in' Nature’s 
wide and lawless common. We are 
led to entertain a doubt here, because 
the young little porpus is introdu¬ 
ced solely by his Christian name, 
and only acquires the cognomen of 
Wheelie, afterwards anglicised into 
Wylie, by the following truly me¬ 
morable occurrence :—“ After the 
dismissal of the school, as he was 
playing with the other boys on the 
high road, a carriage and four horses, 
with' outriders, happened, to pass. 
The sc‘nool-boys shouted with glad¬ 
ness, and our hero animated the 
shout into laughter, by calling out, 

* Weel dune, wee wheelie, the muckle 
ane canita catch you!’ From that time 
forward he was called ‘ Wheelie;* and 
afterwards, when he learned to write, 
he marked his books and copies with 
f Andrew Wheelie, his book.’ " His 
parents, whoever they were, having 
left him to his fate, his only and 
sole earthly guardiafi was a “ clasliin 
called Martha Docken, who 
^gfcpjt to our hero in the relation 
jjjpftnatern&l grandmother. He is 
to school, however,' where he 


improves in knowledge and mischief, 
but especially the latter, with the 
rapid facility of “ great geniuses 
bred in humble circumstances,” and*' 
is likewise occasionally operated on 
by the “ Taws, that dreaded Satrap 
(verbvrn cst auctoris) of Scottish 
didactic discipline.” We have next 
a touching episode of a pyct, (Anglice, 
a magpie), which meets with a most 
tragical death (" a favourite has no 
friend”) at the hands of an infuria¬ 
ted ancient maiden, Miss Mizy Cun¬ 
ningham, on whose bobbins the thie¬ 
vish magpie had committed frveral 
acts of petty larceny. Our hero, ti.c 
legal proprietor and guardian of the 
feathered culprit, had his revenge. 
With the aid of several companions, 
as wicked and as vindictive as him¬ 
self, aud after some prefatory mat¬ 
ter intended to lull her suspicions, a 
whole tub-full of dirty water was in a 
trice darted full in the face of theluck- 
less maiden, whom, in her hapless 
plight, all the perfumes of Arabia 
could not sweeten. This was quite 
glorious, and will excite unqualified 
admiration in the nursery. But “ to¬ 
day for revenge, and to-morrow for 
mourning,'* says the C Celtic proverb. 
The schoolmaster, Air Tannyhill, 
took up the affair. An inquiry was 
instituted, and, after a fair trial, our 
hero was sentenced, not to the cor¬ 
rection of that “ dreaded Satrap ”— 
"the Taws,” but to commit to me¬ 
mory the fifty psalms of David first 
in order, as a punishment for the 
unsavoury unction of the unfortu¬ 
nate Miss Mizy. ” The Task” is 
really described in our author’s best 
manner, and throws Cowper’s quite 
into the shade. The little greasy, 
hull-necked rogue, succeeds at last, 
however,, in mastering this goodly 
item of the psalmody, having re¬ 
ceived special aid and encouragement 
in his labours from a mad romp of a 
lassie, Mary Cunningham, daughter 
of the Laird of C’raiglands, and niece 
to the neglected flower Miss Mizy, 

“ of whom mair anon.” The next 
adventure of this " great genius 
bred in humble circumstances” is 
entering into partnership with a 
huckster-woman in a fair. The ad¬ 
venture, like many others better 
planned, and more deserving of suc¬ 
cess, was unfortunate, and Wheelie 
gained nothing but a little wisdom; 
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at a little expence. It appears to 
. have been about this period, too, 

* that he began to acquire ms natural 
'taste for refined and elegant society 
*—which was afterwards of such 
signal service to him—by associating 
with “ travelling tinklers, blue- 
gowns, and old soldiers." In due time, 
Wheelie, who, like death, must do 
something for his bread, was bound 
apprentice to John Gledd the mes¬ 
senger. Gledd died, however, as all 
messengers sooner or later must; and 
our hero, innately conscious of the ge¬ 
neral vocation of his countrymen to 
the South, resolves, by and with the 
counsel and advice of the foresaid 
Martha Docken, to try his fortune 
in London ! To London he goes ac¬ 
cordingly, and is received into the 
office of a Mr Vellum, a solicitor. 
The name of this gentleman irresis¬ 
tibly brings to our recollection two 
lines of a certain justly-celebrated 
Tragic Poet:— 

■“ For never bond on legal Vellum seal’d, 
Gave stronger confidence to expectation.” 
Wlieelie had not been many days 
under the roof of the man of deeds, 
parchments, and bricfs, # when Lord 
Sandyford, a client of the solicitor’s, 
gives a masquerade. Having previ¬ 
ously clapt his eyes on the unlicked 
Scotch cub, it occurred to the wag¬ 
gish peer to play off the new importa¬ 
tion, on the credulity of the fashion¬ 
ables, as an assumed character sus¬ 
tained to the life. Andrew is ac¬ 
cordingly produced—plays his part to 
a miracle—attracts the notice of his 
Lordship—receives an invitation to 
dine with a large party of the nobi¬ 
lity at Lord Sandy ford's—and—(for 
we must he brief)—contrives to find 
out that the peer and his lady are 
just ou fashionable terms, that is, they 
detest each other very cordially, and 
never meet except at table. This last 
discovery affords hitn »n opportu¬ 
nity to—(to do what, tliinkest thou, 
courteous reader?) — why, to lec¬ 
ture a peer of the realm ou liis con¬ 
duct to his wife! and this, be it far- 

• ther observed, the very first moment 
be had direct access to his Lordship, 
and just six days after bis arrival in 
London, fresh from the intellectual 
society of “ tinkers, blue-gowns, and 
lame soldiers.”—Of course, the com¬ 
plaisant nobleman takes the lecture as 
no insult, and does not convert the 


young Scot into a projectile moving 
through the window frame with a 
given velocity, or fairly knock out his 
brains—if he had any; mischances to 
which Wheelie might have subjected 
himself, had my lord Sandyford been 
a man of warmer blood, or more in¬ 
flammable temperament. But this is 
not the most wonderful part of this 
wonderful whole. We all know that 
Lords do odd things, and that the 
peerage is a privileged order; but it is 
not quite so common for that most 
cautious, cunning, andquirkish of all 
animals, a London solicitor, to give 
the reins to his imagination, and to 
devise “ vain things." Yet, were we 
to believe the faithful biographer of 
“ Sir Andrew Wylie, of that Ilk," 
we would, of course, receive as gos¬ 
pel, that Wheelie, before he had been 
long enough in London to distinguish 
the Monument from St Paul’s or 
W estminster Abbey, was sent by Vel- 
lum to Lord Sandyford, to discourse 
with the peer on Bonds, Bills, Mort¬ 
gages, and Incumbrances— words 
which Wheelie could, in these circum¬ 
stances, have known just as much 
about as the author of “ the Earth¬ 
quake” (with reverence be it spo¬ 
ken) knows, at present, of Greek or 
Amharic! To console us for all this, 
however, we are told that Lady Au¬ 
gusta Spangle, the daughter of the 
Marquis of Avonside, and the wife 
of Lord Sandyford, was, in many 
respects, “ the reflex of her accom¬ 
plished" husband. This, no doubt, 
gives us vast insight into her charac¬ 
ter, especially as the author, had 
he written English, would have in¬ 
formed Iris readers, that Lady Au¬ 
gusta w&s not the 'Veflex," but the 
reverse gf her husband. We are 
ie certain sure,” as the author of 
Maddelen says, that she must indeed 
have been different indeed from 
her mean-spirited husband, if she 
was the high-bred daughter of »n 
English Marquis. All of a sudden, 
however, and before you could say 
Jack Robertson, there is the devil to 
pay between this “ best of hus¬ 
bands" and th© “ reflex* Lady Au¬ 
gusta Spangle Sandyford. A repu¬ 
tation-damning * paragraph appears 
in the Morning Post, insinuating 
certain charges of gallantry against 
her ladyship. This, her *manly and 
“ acQmnpli&ttLlover,'* as the author 
calls her husband, very properly be- 
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lfeves, without enquiry or examina¬ 
tion ; and Lady Augusta, who is in¬ 
nocent of all crime, and as chaste 
as polar snow, and apparently as 
cold, leaves her own house in nigh 
dudgeon, and returns to her father. 
Now comes forth our matchless hero, 
in all the glory of his <f mediatorial 
capacity;” and he engages with the 
greater assiduity and zeal, in trying 
to recover the “ reflex ” and fugi¬ 
tive spouse of Lord 'Sandyford, as 
the very generous peer had, prior 
to this rompus, compelled his agent 
Vellum to settle out of his own 
purse £.7oO per annum on the Scot¬ 
tish Don Birbone ! We have neither 
time nor inclination to follow this 
prodigy of wisdom through all his 
lnanoeuvrings, and expedients, and 
attempts to cure* the Earl’s “ in¬ 
tellectual distemperature,” and to 
bring his wife once more to live with 
him.' It is nonsense to go about the 
bush with our readers, lie accom¬ 
plishes his object, as every novel- 
reader, with half an eye, could have 
seen from the beginning, and even 
obliges a friend in the interim—(for 
Wheelie is a perfect non-such in 
managing camstary fathers and run¬ 
away wives)—by getting a gruff, old, 
aristocratical Baronet, to surrender 
his daughter ami the co-heiress of bis 
estate tb a pcnnyless fortune-hun¬ 
ter, who had retained Wheelie for 
that especial purpose. Soon after, the 
noble couple are reconciled—Wheelie 
is brought into parliament, by the 
interest of the Marquis of Avonside, 
—gets a baronetcy by the favour of 
the grateful and “ reflex” Lady Au¬ 
gusta—marries the “ lassie Mary 
Cunningham #uid i-. mo3t shab¬ 
bily and scurvily turned to the right¬ 
about by the author, just when a 
young Wheelie is about to “ visit 
the glimpses of the moon/' and to 
give promise of carrying down to af¬ 
ter ages the celebrated cognomen, 
of the very interesting circumstance 
that gave rise to which the reader is 
already informed. 

We shall now tal:e the liberty to 
favour our Veaders with a few re¬ 
marks, which have suggested them¬ 
selves to our minds *in the course of 
perusing, the present work. This will 
be the more necessary, as, borne on 
by the dirjtt current of the narra¬ 
tive. we had, in ohr analysis, no 


time or occasion to notice the bye- 
eddies and whirlpools in the course. 

In the course of his go-between 
expeditions, the hero of this story, 
like many other heroes, and many 
who are not heroes, has occasion to 
pass through a wood, in which he 
very naturally falls in with Gypsies, 
who, with the habitual tact of the 
Don Birbone school, soon detect in 
him a kindred and congenial spirit, 
and accordingly entertain him hospi¬ 
tably, and escort hr:, to the skirts 
of the forest. Afterwards, how¬ 
ever, part of the same crew, *md 
amongst them our author’s guide, an* 
caught in the faet plundering the 
body of a dead man, who had been 
murdered on the high-way, and, as 
a matter of course, sent to prison, on 
suspicion of having perpetrated the 
murder. For the credit of his huma¬ 
nity, our hero could do no less than 
lay Lord and Lady Sandyford tut tin* 
shelf for a season, and take the,in¬ 
nocent Gypsies by the hand. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he fees counsel at his own 
expense—sets a Gypsie Sybil, in¬ 
tended to be the successor to Meg 
Merrilics, to work in the enucleation 
of the case 4 -and succeeds, by dint 
of such proof as never was, and 
never could be, tendered to a ( burl of 
Justice, in establishing the inno¬ 
cence of the Gypsies—by “ throwing 
suspicion” on Sir Hubert Mowbray, 
who had been the benefactor of the 
deceased!! The case, as far as con¬ 
cerns Sir Hubert, is somewhat sin¬ 
gular, and deserves to be told, espe¬ 
cially as we shall have occasion im¬ 
mediately to compliment our au¬ 
thor on his extensive and accurate 
acquaintance with the Law of Eng¬ 
land. Some twenty-one years be¬ 
fore the period in question, Knarl, 
the man who had been murdered, 
had been n affluent circumstances, 
from which, as will be seen just now, 
he afterward passed, by his extrava¬ 
gance, into extreme want. During 
his prosperity, he had formed a de¬ 
sign to seduce a poor gardener’s 
daughter, Alice Cresswell, in which 
laudable and virtuous enterprize Sir 
Hubert was his rival. But Knarl 
was the successful spoiler: therefore, 
says our incomparable author in a 
chapter entitled “ Sagacity,” Sir Hu¬ 
bert Mowbray must have retained 
deadly and mortal resentment against 
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Knarl, for the space of one ami twen¬ 
ty years after the fact, when his pas¬ 
sions had cooled, and his reason nad 
time to regain the ascendancy! and 
' on this long-cherished feud, must 
have put the unhappy Knarl to death 
on the King's high-way! It is true, 
that Knarl, after his impious tri- 
uinpli, had gone back in the world, 
and the hand of Providence had been 
laid upon him in visible anger ; it is 
true, that, when reduced to beggary, 
his former rival had not only relieved 
the immediate pressure of his wants, 
but had given him one of his own 
farms, and set him once more in a 
fair way to do well; it is true, that 
this same Knarl was a man of pro¬ 
fligate character ami brutal manners 
—or, as a great Tragic Poet has it, 
“ graft 1 and Turkish in his way, by 
Mary Virgin:" All this is true, or at 
least admitted by the author, from 
which he draws the inference that 
Nii; Hubert had every reason to mur¬ 
der Knarl, and, what is worse still, 
he makes the judge and jury as mis¬ 
erable logicians as himself. Thisjs 
*■ inexpediently fine” with a venge¬ 
ance. The mischief of it is, that it 
is not original; being nothing more 
or less than a miserable attempt to 
imitate the horrible interest of the 
main fact in Caleb Williams—the 
murder of Tyrrel by Falkland—• 
which is ultimately traced to the 
real perpetrator by a concatenation 
of circumstances more ingeniously 
imagined than any thing to be found 
in the whole compass of fictitious 
writing, and, almost equal to some 
of those denoumentt by which Provi¬ 
dence brings to light the “ hidden 
works of darkness,” rendering them 
as manifest as if they had been pro¬ 
claimed on the house-top!*. 

We have already hinted, that we 
would have occasion to compliment 
the author on his knowledge of the 
Law of England. In describing the 
trial of the Gypsies, for the sup¬ 
posed murder of Knarl, he docs not 
seem to be aware, that “ it is a set¬ 
tled rule, at common law, that no 
-counsel shall be allowed a prisoner 
upon his trial upon the general issue, 
in any capital crime, unless some 
point of law shall arise proper to be 
debated.” This rule is founded upon 
the noble declaration of the English 
■law-, that the judge shall be of coun¬ 


sel for the prisoner; which, however, 
being rightly interpreted, only means, 
that the judge shall see that the pro¬ 
ceedings against him “ arc legal, and 
strictly regular;” and that die pri¬ 
soner do not suffer from the want of 
counsel. Upon the general issue, in 
a trial for a capital offence, (Treason 
only excepted), no counsel in Eng¬ 
land can address a jury on the ge¬ 
neral bearing pf the facts that have 
come out in evidence, unless, in the 
course of the trial, there shall arise 
a question of Taw fit to be debated ; 
and in that case, counsel address the 
bench, and not the jury. In like man¬ 
ner, although, by the law of England, 
the judge shall be of counsel for the 
prisoner, in the sense above-mention¬ 
ed, that is, shall sqe that the proceed¬ 
ings be strictly legal and regular, and 
shall give the prisoner the benefit of 
every doubt that may arise from the 
conflicting statements of the evidence 
for the prosecution ; it was never 
known or heard of, that an English 
judge should become bond Jide coun¬ 
sel for the prisoner, and labour for 
his acquittal, like a hired advocate 
in Scotland; or should read to the 
jury a defence drawn up by the pri¬ 
soner at the bar, or somebody for 
him. Yet, if we are to believe this 
author, such is the practice in all 
cases. “ After a short pause,” says 
he, (Vol. II. p. 201.), “ the judge 
enquired what the prisoners had to 
urge in their defence ? and Illondcll, 
(the stuttering barrister), replied for 
them, that they had prepared a 
short statement, which they hoped 
the j‘udgc would read to the Jury l” 
Why, Mr Blunderer, we can inform 
you, tliat no cou»:iel^iowever great 
a stammerer he might have been, 
would have ever expressed dnv such 
“ hope" on the part of his clients: 
he would have simply begged, that 
the court would order the associate 
to read the paper to the jury, the 
prisoners having previously declared 
that they could not read. The blun¬ 
der is, however, aggravated by Lord 
Sandyford, who was on the bench, 
and who had been previously tutor¬ 
ed to his part, by the vulgar booby 
Wylie. He irftercepts the powerful 
document in its progress to tne judge, 
and very politely proceeds to read it 
to the jury—a thing whfch never did, 
and never cblud happen in an Eng- 
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lish Court of Justice! The reason as¬ 
signed by the author for this unheard- 
of deviation from long-established 
practice, is at once original and cu¬ 
rious “ The judge would mumble 
it,” The “ mumbling” of a judge 
has not commonly been held suffi¬ 
cient excuse for violating the law. 
The author of Waverley manages 
things better: so dangerous is it ior 
fools and children to handle edge- 
tools ! We forgot to mention, that 
the unhappy Sir Hubert cuts the 
matter short, by leaping, as in duty- 
bound, from a two-pair- of- stairs 
window, and ignobly perishing on 
the spot. This is cutting the knot, 
not loosing it. To hang a baronet, 
would have been worse than r< hang¬ 
ing a bailie,” and by no means po- 

£ ular in the urork of a loyal man, 
ke the author before us. “ Dog on’t, 
but this is dreadfu’!” 

We have said, that the hero be¬ 
came a “ Parliament-man.” By 
what interest, the reader will prompt¬ 
ly ask? Why— credat Judteus !— 
by that of the Gypsies—and their 
gift of prophecy ! As this may look 
strange to some of the slender scep¬ 
tics of the Parliament-House, we re¬ 
fer to Vol. III. Chap. iii. passim. 
After his election, Wheelie returns to 
London—goes to Windsor on a prow¬ 
ling reconnoitring expedition—ac¬ 
cidentally encounters tne late King 
George 111., whom he somewhat odd¬ 
ly mistakes for a veteran pensioner 
and sinecurist—holds a long-winded 
dialogue with the sovereign—and 
ends by inviting him to breakfast at 
an alehouse, an honour which the 
Monarch somewhat unaccountably 
declines. He pr. vr i nteit‘ soon 
after, and discovers nis mistajee; but 
every thing goes well, as -the habi¬ 
tual self-possession, alias impudence, 
of the little deformed Scot, never 
leaves or forsakes him, and enables 
him to weather a breeze that would 
have shipwrecked a man of no com¬ 
mon assurance. In reading this, one 
cannot avoid, even in spite of one’s 
self, calling to. mind die inimitable 
interview of« Jeannie Deans with 
Queen Caroline—one of the most 
touching and effectively pathetic 
scenes in the wide compass of the 
English language. To be sure, the 
&roumst&nc&> were dsffirmt, but so 
«lpq was the pow** Mighty 


Delineator and Master of‘the Human 
Heart. Wylie is likewise introdu¬ 
ced to die “ heaven-bom Minister,” 
who examines him as a bishop would 
do before confirmation, while in his 
turn, the pawky little Scot obliges 
“ Chatham’s boy ” with a very well- 
timed, and very agreeable lecture on 
the necessity of continuing the war ; 
and ends by converting Lord llivers- 
dale, the son of hi6 patron the Mar¬ 
quis of AvoftBide, from the manifold 
heresies and abominations of wliig- 
gery, to the tenets of a more lucra¬ 
tive and orthodox faith. Tins last 
is a delightful touch, and proves the 
author to be a shrewd observer of 
what is goiug on around him. lie 
could not but perceive and remem¬ 
ber, that all the “ Jire and faggot 
Tories ” of tile present day are neither 
more nor less than apostates and 
renegades from the generous but im¬ 
prudent creed of tbeir youth. Wit¬ 
ness the Laureate, Sir John Cop¬ 
ley, and many others of inferior 
name, whose modesty we will not of¬ 
fend, by designing them more parti¬ 
cularly. Wylie, as we have said, 
gets a baronetcy, as many a better 
man has got promotion—by petticoat 
influence 1 But we cannot dwell any 
longer on this drivelling and wire¬ 
drawn performance—or chronicle the 
manifold humiliations and insults 
which Wheelie submits to, at the 
hand of the proud, addle-pated, and 
superannuated laird of ( raiglands, 
in order to filch from him his consent 
to the marriage of his daughter, 
Mary Cunningham, with the incom¬ 
parable hero of this matchless talc. 

*But we must bring these hasty 
remarks to a conclusion. The prin¬ 
cipal character is an ill-shaped, un- 
licketl, lubberly Scotch lout, with 
a large share of the low, grovelling, 
and sordid cunning, peculiar to his! 
countrymen of a particular class; 
of the mbst absurd and pedantic va¬ 
nity ; always coarse, and dust-lick¬ 
ing, a buffoon without drollery; a 
wit without humour, a sage with¬ 
out wisdom; and incessantly med¬ 
dling with other people’s matters," 
and neglecting his own. The chap¬ 
ters and episodes, too, have much the 
same connection with one another as 
dozen haddocks suspended from 
the same stick passing through each 
u eyeless hole ’ —a cruel species of 
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jam-position! The author’s lan¬ 
guage, also, is in perfect keeping 
and' congruity with’ the story; and 
being neither English, Irisn, nor 
Scotch, may, without any improprie¬ 
ty, be said co be his own. The book 
contains many profound reflections, 
every way worthy of the far-fam¬ 
ed author of “ The Earthquake,” 
and the deviser of “ The Seven 
Principles of Political Sciertfce,” for 
our friend Sir Richard. It has, 
however, one signal and prominent 
merit: it is highly moral in its ten¬ 
dency. It mai/ do good, and can do 
no harm. 'I'll is ensures its admission 
into the nursery, for the meridian 
of which it is obviously designed. 
Otherwise it is unnatural and impro¬ 
bable in the highest degree; makes 
the most startling demands on our 
faith ; betrays incredible silliness and 
imbecility ; and will, to all human 
appearance, be as short-lived as the 
authors greatest enemy can desire. 
If our author's literary reputation is 
finally to rest on such performances 
as this, he is 'building on the sand. 
The truth seems to be, however, that 
he is a squeezed orange, or, to vary 
the figure, that his veil, is wrought 
out, and his fancy, naturally neither 
active nor vigorous, is at the end of 
its tether, ilis mind is an intellec¬ 
tual barrel-organ, that can be set to 
the droll tunes called “ the Ayrshire 
Legatees,’’ and “ Micah lia’lwhid- 
dcr,” and no other; or he is like a 
horse in a gin, once round his puny 
circlet, and, ever afterwards, lie 
must patiently trudge over the same 
course. We have, however, yet one 
advice to give him. Before he sends 
forth any more of his manufactures, 
he would do well to provide himself 
with an English Dictionary*, in 
which useful book he wul acquire 
much needful knowledge; learning, 
at the same time, that a “ Satrap" 
does not mean a pedagogue’} Ferula 
or“ Taws;” that, “ to vindicate," 
does not mean, in English, “ to pu¬ 
nish and that “ Category,” and 
“ Interrogatory,” are not yet become 
‘quite synonimons—low as Aristotle 
has fallen. With these few trifling 
and irrelevant objections, we give 
the book our entire approbation. 

• Say Oliver & Boyd’s edition of John- 
£on« price only 3s. 


ON Mil WILUAMs's EXHIBITION OP 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 

It has often been our pleasing 
duty to record the progressive im¬ 
provement which the public taste, as 
well as the artists of this country, 
have undergone within the last few 
cars: and in the discharge of it ike 
ave not hesitated to censure freely 
where we thought that there was 
room for still’ farther advancement. 
It is by fixing the expectations of the 
public at a very high standard, that 
the exertions of the artist are most 
likely to attain it; and he is the 
worst friend to the real interests of 
the Fine Arts, who would induce 
their professors to stop at any thing 
short of actual perfection.—If wo 
had thought less highly of the ge¬ 
nius of our countrymen, we would 
have been less solicitous to. point out 
their imperfections; and it was just 
because we were convinced, that, by 
sufficient exertion, they might rival 
the great Masters of Antiquity, that 
we scrupled not to say, that hitherto 
at least, they were inferior to them. 

In the Exhibition of which we now 
speak, there is room for more unqua¬ 
lified praise than in the works of any 
sing lcartist in landscape painting td 
which this country has yet given 
birth. The distinguished gentleman 
who has produced them, has long 
been known, both here and in Eng¬ 
land, as one of the most beautiful 
landscape-painters which the island 
could boast; and the imperfections 
in colouring, which his £arly resi¬ 
dence in this northern climate occa¬ 
sioned, has now been removed, by 
the stiftly of the minting glow, 
and brijliant skies, of Italy and 
Greece. To the charm of 'natural 
beauty, he has united the magic of 
classical association: and, by select¬ 
ing as the subjects of his pencil the 
most interesting and celebrated scenes 
of Grecian history, he has brought 
before our eyes, not merely the. spots 
in Nature where she appears in her 
loveliest forms, but those to which 
human greatness has attached the 
most delightful recollections. In 
contemplating the field of Flatuea, or 
the ruins of Athens, wc unconscious¬ 
ly go back in imagination to the 
glorious events of which they wo t* 
opc*4be the lapse of; two 
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thousand years is for a moment for¬ 
gotten in the delight with which the 
very name they hear is combined— 
and a flood of early association rushes 
upon 'the mind, fraught with the 
first'and the best emotions of which 
the heart is susceptible. 

But it is not merely from the force 
of association, or the magic of histo¬ 
rical names, that these paintings 
awaken such delightful emotions. 
The truth of their execution, and 
the sentiment of their composition, 
attract persons to wlifcm such recol¬ 
lections are unknown. The traveller 
admires in them the faithful imita¬ 
tion of the buildings, the colouring, 
and the foliage, which characterize 
the south of Europe. The artist is 
struck by the beautiful combination 
of colours and objects which they 
display, and the knowledge which 
their author possesses of the secret 
principles of his art—while the man 
of taste, to whom technical merit is 
unknown, and who judges by the 
delight which lie experiences, is 
charmed by the brilliant glow which 
he lias thrown over his compositions, 
realizing in them all that poetry has 
said of the regions of the sun. 

Where there is so much to admire, 
it is difficult to specify any piece 
which possesses peculiar excellence. 
The twft, however, which appear to 
us to be most perfect, are the Views 
of the Temple of Minerva Suniuin, 
and of the Parthenon, taken from 
the pillars of the Propylsca. In the 
first of these, the white marble co¬ 
lumns of the temple are projected 
on a dark cloud, and driving rain is 
seen descending on the troubled sea 
in the distaiyc.^Tlic c.imposition is 
masterly in tKe highest dtg£e£. The 
only figures in the piece arc two pi¬ 
rates emerging, from a glen in the 
foreground, and pointing to a hark 
which is landing its passengers at a 
little distance. These figures arc 
not only entirely in consonance with 
the character of the scene, but truly 
characteristic of the spot, which is 
one of the most noted retreats of rob¬ 
bers in the whole jEgean sea.—'Pile 
second represents the sun setting on 
the Temple of Minerva, and exhi¬ 
bits the appearance, so well known 
to Grecian travellers, of the shadows 
of its pillars nrejected horizontally 
along the interior ef the edifice.-— 
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The great charm of this painting 
consists in the general effect which 
distinguishes it, arising from ’ the 
breadth of shade which is thrown 
over the foreground, and the breadth 
of light which illuminates the dis¬ 
tance. Here, as in every other of 
his paintings, the architectural edi¬ 
fices are represented with the most 
scrupulous accuracy; nor do we 
know oiany paintings, by any mas¬ 
ter, in which the truth of drawing, 
in that object, is so wol 1 united with 
the charm of almost itleal beauty. 

In a very different style of paus¬ 
ing, the Field if Platan next claims 
our attention. The foreground, in 
this interesting picture, is composed 
of dark pines, rising in scattered 
confusion ; and the little plain in 
the centre, where the battle was 
fought, is bounded by lofty moun¬ 
tains, whose summits are wrapped 
in clouds. There is a singular adap¬ 
tation of this foreground to the cha¬ 
racter of the distance ; and, in res¬ 
pect of composition, this painting is 
perhaps one of the best in the whole 
collection. The Acrocorintlins of 
Corinth, presents the same style of 
tempestuoustgrandcur, and the lights 
in the distance are managed with the 
finest effect; but the foreground, un¬ 
fortunately, is unworthy of the re¬ 
mainder of the picture. It would 
seem as if the artist’s fancy had de¬ 
serted him when he began it, or 
been exhausted by the wild magni¬ 
ficence with which the clouds are 
thrown round the cliffs of the dis¬ 
tant mountain. 

The general effect which gives so 
indescribable a charm to the view of 
the Parthenon from the gate of the 
Propylaa, is eminently conspicuous 
in two other pieces; the view of 
iEtna, with the city of Taorminiuni, 
and the ton bs of Platica, by moon¬ 
light. In the first of these, one 
“ unboiluled blaze of living light” 
is thrown over the mountain in the 
distance; while the city itself, and 
the castellated cliffs above it, are in¬ 
volved in an uniform tint of shade. 
The shade, however, is not the odd- 
uusk of northern climates, but par¬ 
takes of the warmth of the distant 
atmosphere, as if the air was tinged 
by the glow of the sun. There is 
no scene in Europe in which the 
characteristic features of Southern 
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scenery are more beautifully com¬ 
bined, or where there is more room 
for the production of the finest im- 
. pressions which it is fitted to create ; 
and it is fortunate that it has fallen 
into the hands of an artist so well 
qualified to represent it. 

The Tombs of Plattea is a painting 
more simple in its composition, but 
still more sublime in its effect. The 
only objects in this picture are three 
tombs placed on the heath, with a 
single palm-tree, and the moon, with 
a few stars in the sky. Yet the effect 
produced by these simple objects is 
more enchanting than in any mo¬ 
dern painting with which we are ac¬ 
quainted. The time selected is the 
moment when the first streaks of 
dawn appear above the horizon, and 
when the lustre of the stars is be¬ 
ginning to fade before the increasing 
light of day. The charm of this 
picture consists entirely in the magic 
of'its light and shade; and it exhi- 
* bits a signal example of the power 
of genius, in making the most or¬ 
dinary objects beautiful, and of the 
taste with which the effect is adapt¬ 
ed to the sentiment wjrich history 
has attached to the scene. 

The view of the interior of the 
Acropolis, with the ruins of the 
Temple of Krectlieus in the fore¬ 
ground, and the Parthenon in the 
distance, is one of the most charm¬ 
ing pieces of colouring, as well as 
one of the finest specimens of archi¬ 
tectural drawing, with which we are 
acquainted. The spectator is al¬ 
most tempted to believe that lie sees 
the sun shining on the ruined pillar*, 
and on the brilliant colours of the 
carpet which is spread under the fi¬ 
gure in the front of the temple.—The 
views of Thebes, and of the Temple 
of Jupiter Panhellenius, in the 
island of Egina, exhibit all the 
warmth and brilliancy qf a (Grecian 
sky. The wood, in the middle dis¬ 
tance, in the latter, is rich and beau¬ 
tiful in the highest degree; and the 
aerial perspective in both, presents the 
same captivating marks of a South¬ 
ern climate. Were wc to make any 
criticism on these beautiful composi¬ 
tions, we would observe, that there 
is rather too much yellow in the 
colouring of Thebes, and that the 
trees in the foreground of the Egina 
Temple are unworthy both of the 
VOL, x. 


scene in which they are placed, and 
of the artist by whom they are exe¬ 
cuted. 

We cannot avoid noticing* in an 
especial manner, the scene in die 
island of Corfu, where the Gardens 
of Alcinous arc supposed to have 
been placed. The distant moun¬ 
tains in that landscape, clothed with 
wood, and crowned by villages, arc 
executed witll the finest taste: and 
the light which is thrown over them 
is so charming, that we doubt if 
painting has ever achieved a more 
perfect representation of natural 
beauty. The trees in the foreground 
are not only beautiful in themselves, 
but a most correct imitation of the 
poplars which that country produces: 
and the whole presents a combina¬ 
tion of excellence hardly to be ex¬ 
celled even in this interesting collec¬ 
tion. 

Without entering more into detail 
into the merits of this Exhibition, 
we shall conclude with observing, 
that in none will the lover of the 
arts discover more real beauty than 
in the two frames of brown sketches 
which he lias presented to the public. 
.There arc four of these which we 
consider as perfect master-pieces of 
art, viz. The moonlight view of a 
Doric temple, emblematic* of the 
wane of Grecian history—The sketch 
of the Temple of Theseus—of the 
Temple of Minerva Sunium—and of 
a round Corinthian edifice in the 
bay of Naples. These sketches Wc 
are inclined to place by the side of 
the best either in the Liber Veritatis 
of Claude, or in the Liber Studiorum 
of Turner. The charm which dis¬ 
tinguishes them wilF*T)e found to 
consist in the broad and general ef¬ 
fect which they exhibit; and it m a 
striking proof of how strongly this 
quality enters into the composition 
of beauty, that these slight sketches, 
which probably did not occupy the 
artist above a few hours, are jmore 
attractive than some of the larger 
paintings to which as many weeks 
have been devoted. We would ear¬ 
nestly recommend to Mr Williams 
to prosecute thi* style of drawing, 
and publish engravings of them, si¬ 
milar to- those which have already 
appeared after Claude and Turner: 
and . by so doing, wc are confident 
he win not merely contribute to the 
Hh 
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extension of his ovfn fame, but do 
what will be eminently serviceable 
to the progress of art throughout the 
country. 

The smaller studies also possess, 
m general, great merit. The forest 
scene, -finished with gum, is ex¬ 
tremely remarkable, both for the 
brilliancy of its colouring and the 
admirable drawing which it displays. 
The sketch of trees irf the island in 
the lake of Monfeith, with two other 
chalk drawings which* adjoin it, ex¬ 
hibit the touch and shading which 
distinguish the practised observer 
of nature. But we cannot help ob¬ 
serving, that there are several studies 
of Scotch scenes, which are unworthy 
of a place in so interesting a collec¬ 
tion ; although pefhaps it is national 
partiality which renders us unwil¬ 
ling that the scenery in our own 
country should appear so much in¬ 
ferior to that in the more favoured 
climates of Europe. 

Were we to make any criticism on 
the works of so distinguished a mas¬ 
ter, we would observe, that the fo¬ 
liage in the foregrounds of most of 
the landscapes is somewhat meagre; 
and that if Mr Williams would give 
to the trees, which immediately ad¬ 
join the eye, the same luxuriance 
with which he clothes those which 
are at a little distance from it, he 
would greatly improve his composi¬ 
tions. It appears as if he forms his 
composition in general, without any 
tree at all in front of the piece ; and 
after it is done, throws in some sap- 
pling to cover an uninteresting spot, 
or balance some weighty object. 
This is particularly conspicuous in 
the view or*tfle Coliseum, of the 
Island of Egina, of the Temple of 
Minerva Sunium, and many others. 
Our Southern neighbours will per¬ 
haps be inclined to impute this de¬ 
fect to the country in which the 
greater part of his lift* has been 
spentj and allege, that, to an eye 
habituated to Scottish scenery, mag¬ 
nificence of foliage will seldom enter 
as an important element of beauty. 
Be this as it may, we capnot but re¬ 
gret that Mr Williams's taste so 
strongly inclines him to make the 
trees in the foreground so subordi¬ 
nate a part <ol hia composition ; and 
we regret ihir, the more, because in 
the only landscape in which he has 


followed a different system, viz. In 
the view of the Plain of Platiea, they 
are brought in with such admirable 
effect, and touched with so masterly 
a hand. We are quite aware, that 
the scenery of Greece and Italy does 
not in general abound with magnifi¬ 
cent wood; and that the Roman pines, 
which form the characteristic tree of 
the country, is distinguished by any 
thing, rather than the luxuriance of 
its foliage. But we cannot forget, 
that Claude and Ponssiii studied in 
the same country which Mr Williams 
has since delineated ; and when re 
recollect the inimitable beauty oi 
tlieir foreground trees, and how deep¬ 
ly they enter into the composition of 
(ill their finest landscapes, wo must 
continue to regret, that Mr Williams 
has availed himself so little ofan ele¬ 
ment of beauty, which he luw shewn 
himself so eminently qualified to exe¬ 
cute. 

Where there is so much to admire, 
however, it would be both an invi¬ 
dious and an ungrateful task to dwell 
upon the slight defects which a fas¬ 
tidious taste may fancy it discovers. 
We cannot tyelp distrusting our own 
taste, when we find it at all at vari¬ 
ance with that of a gentleman who 
has shewn himself so profoundly con¬ 
versant with the most beautiful qua¬ 
lities of Nature; and we must say of 
this artist, as was formerly said of 
the Duke of Marlborough, that he 
has so many great qualities, that if 
he has any faults, we have forgotten 
what they are. 

We cannot conclude, without con¬ 
gratulating the Metropolis upon so 
interesting an addition to its winter 
attractions, and the country upon 
the possession of an artist so capable 
of extending its celebrity among fo¬ 
reign natiofis. Want of taste has of¬ 
ten been considered as llie reproach 
of the ppople of this country ; ami 
their remote situation has hitherto 
afforded too much cause for regret 
that the reproach was well founded. 
The rignal improvement in this par¬ 
ticular which has taken place within 
these few years, must have attracted 
the attention of the most careless ob¬ 
server ; and to nothing is this change 
to he more immediately ascribed, than 
to the influence of the gentleman 
whose works we have now been con¬ 
sidering. To the real lovers of art, 
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nothing can be more gratifying than 
to-observe the progress of taste in 
others; but to perceive that progress 
taking place in consequence of his 
own exertions, must be the proudest 
feeling of which the mind of one in¬ 
terested in these subjects is suscep¬ 
tible. If any person in this country 
is entitled to feel this high gratifica¬ 
tion, it is Mr Williams: and we can 
say of ourselves with great sincerity, 
that if we are capable, either of ap¬ 
preciating his beauties, or of discern¬ 
ing what we imagine to be his im¬ 
perfections, it is from his own works 
that we have derived the means of 
enjoying the one, or of estimating 
the other. 


l’OI.ICli 01' EDINBUHGH. 

M ost of our readers must be aware 
■of the contentions to which the ma¬ 
nagement of the Police of this city 
has lately given rise: First, between 
the Commissioners and the Superin- 
tendant; and. Secondly, between the 
Commissioners and the public func¬ 
tionaries, namely the Lord President 
of the Court of Sesaiom the Provost 
of the city, and the Sheriff of the 
county, with whom the power of 
dismissing the Superintcudant is at 
present vested. It is not our inten¬ 
tion to enter into all the various 
points of this angry contention ; 
but, considering the nature and title 
of our publication, it seems rather an 
inconsistency, that it should be whol¬ 
ly without any notice of matters so 
nearly toucliing the welfare and com¬ 
fort of the city. It is with this view 
that we propose to consider calmly, 
we trust, ami on general principles, 
the nature of the different mea¬ 
sures proposed by the Commission¬ 
ers and the Magistrates, for the re¬ 
gulation of tile Police. 

It may be laid down,as ft general 
maxim, that the perfection of all go¬ 
vernment consists in the union of 
Integrity and Wisdom; and that sys¬ 
tem which necessarily tends to vest 
public trusts in the most able and 
worthy, is consequently the best. 
The most able and .worthy must be 
elected out of the great mass of the 
community. They must be chosen 
on ifcn impartial estimate of their 
respective merits, for they cannot be 
procured by chance. In this case, the 


question comes to be. In what 
and by whom must they be chosen ? 
Who are likely to be the best and 
most impartial judges of their qua¬ 
lifications? And to whom, therefore, 
ought the power of chusing them to 
be committed ? We do not now enter 
into the abstract question, as to the 
right of every contributor to a vote ; 
we are merely considering, on the 
principles of ‘expediency, what plan 
is most likely to command, for the 
public service,, the greatest portion of 
worth and talent—whether the sys¬ 
tem which limits, or that which ex¬ 
tends, the tight of suffrage—whether, 
in short, the few or the many are the 
most likely to make the best choice. 

In all elections for public offices, 
the grpat risk isj that the electors 
be diverted from the proper grounds 
of choice, by individual partialities, 
or by corrupt influence; that, in 
place of looking merely to the ca¬ 
pacity of the candidate for die pub¬ 
lic service, and of throwing aside 
every other principle of choice, they 
he actuated by private views, and 
consider, not so much how -the man 
will suit the place, as how the 
place will suit the man. This is 
the great danger; for where an un¬ 
biassed vote is given for the public 
service, it is seldom that ax unwor¬ 
thy individual is chosen. Now, it 
is plain, that individuals, or small 
bodies of men, are much more liable 
to this cross and sinister influence, 
than the community at large, over 
which it is impossible that any im¬ 
proper .influence can be exerted. In¬ 
dividuals may be swayed by political 
views,* and may find compensation, 
in private censiddfcKSJdhs, for great 
public ihismanagement; but ihc com¬ 
munity at large cannot be so influ¬ 
enced. They hays no interest but 
in the pure administration of their 
affairs. No corrupt influence can 
ever sway the public voice from the 
true line of public duty. The public 
can never receive any compensation 
for the mal-administration of their 
affairs; and they havp therefore * 
clear, strqpg, and direct interest in 

i mre and economical management, 
tlere, then, we have a plain princi¬ 
ple of common sense for our guide. 
We see clearly where wg we to find 
zeal for the jmblicinterest. It may, 
no doubt, exist in the breast pf inqj- 
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victuals. - This may, or it may not 
be; but, in the community at large, 
it is sure to be found. 

In these circumstances, the question 
comes to be. In what manner can we 
best reduce this valuable principle to 
practice? How can we best avail 
ourselves of this zeal for the pub* 
lie service? It is obvious, that the 
public must rule by delegated au¬ 
thority. They must* choose repre¬ 
sentatives in wlipm they have confi¬ 
dence, to carry their views into effect; 
to clothe their supreme will with the 
authority of law; and whenever those 
who are interested in the manage¬ 
ment of public affairs have the liberty 
of delegating their authority to per¬ 
sons of their own choice, the whole 
history of the world shows, that they 
have uniformly chosen persons fit 
for their purposes. From the widest 
range of human affairs, it is impos¬ 
sible to point out a single instance in 
which a community having a choice 
between merit and demerit, have de¬ 
cided in favour of the latter. Man¬ 
kind are, no doubt, forced to suffer 
many evils. But this would be an 
election of evil—this would be chus- 
ing what we arc most averse to ; and 
we might just as well suppose, that 
the smith, the joiner, or the shoe¬ 
maker, would mistake each other's 
tools as fit for their purposes, as that 
a community should, in the per¬ 
son of any of its members, whose 
conduct was visible to all, mistake 
baseness, indolence, stupidity, and 
corruption, for the opposite virtues of 
honour, zeal, talent, and honesty, 
and should never afterwards discover, 
when those miserable tools were set 
to work in wH^public service, that 
they were totally unfit for*the pur¬ 
poses to which they were applied. 

This, then, is a great and funda¬ 
mental law in all human society, 
that the free, unbiassed choice, of an 
enlightened community, necessarily 
places trust in the most trust-worthy 
hands. It is a principle of uni¬ 
versal application, in all matters of 
government* whether general or lo¬ 
cal, and the appointment, therefore, 
in our Police system* of delegates or 
Commissioners, to act for the com¬ 
munity, and to'see the public in¬ 
terest attended to, cannot be too 
highly approved. By the present 
act, every householder who occupies 


a tenement of £.10 of yearly rent, 
is entitled to vote for a Commis¬ 
sioner; and Without entering into 
details, or inquiring, at present, whe¬ 
ther the qualification for voting may 
not be too large, it seems abundant¬ 
ly plain, that, by this plan of election, 
a full expression has been given to the 
people's voice. The sense of the com¬ 
munity has been fully manifested in 
the choice of Commissioners; they 
have also expressed their satisfaction 
with the conduct of thes® Commis¬ 
sioners, most of whom they have re¬ 
elected, on a calm and deliberate ar. - 
probation of their exertions in the 
public service. Now, according to the 
principles already laid down, if it be 
true that a majority of the communi¬ 
ty have judged in this manner, the 
presumption is, that their judgment 
must be right; for we have already 
proved, that the community at large 
can have no interest but in the pure 
management of public affairs—they 
cannot possibly be acted upon by any 
of those cross gales of undue influ¬ 
ence, which blow individuals out of 
the right course. Their judgment 
must, in the r nature of things, be an 
honest judgment, because it is their 
interest to judge honestly. The 
community, therefore, is the true 
and competent tribunal before which 
an upright judgment is sure to be 
obtained on all public matters. To 
say that it is infallible, would be ar¬ 
rogant and absurd. But we may 
truly say, ' that there is far less 
chance of error in the collective judg¬ 
ment of an enlightened community, 
than in that of any of its members ; 
because, in addition to all the inhe¬ 
rent imperfections of human judg¬ 
ment, individuals are liable to the 
bias of partial views, by which they 
are diver^d, frdto any just and 
comprehensive consideration of the 
public interest. The community at 
large, therefore, is the court before 
which all cases of this nature can be 
best tried, and when we obtain its 
judgment, we have taken all the 
means which human prudence places 
within our reach, for coming at the 
truth. To tell the people, though 
they mean well, that they are no 
judges of what is for their own in¬ 
terest, is just to repeat the sentiment 
of Henry VIII. when he reprobated 
hia discern tented subjects as “ brutes 
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and inexpert folkj wlio are no more 
judges of matters of government than 
blind men of colours.” 

I t thus appears, that in the present 
Police Establishment of Edinburgh, 
the community at large have the 
complete control over their Commis¬ 
sioners, who, by their voice, may be 
displaced or continued in office, ex¬ 
actly as they approve or disapprove of 
their conduct. But there are other 
officers in this establishment, who 
owe no account whatever of their 
conduct to the people, for whose in¬ 
terest they profess to act, and with 
whose money they are paid. The 
Superintendant of Police has no con¬ 
nection whatever with the great body 
of the people, whose servant he is— 
he is totally independent of their 
choice, and even holds his place ill 
defiance of their unqualified disap¬ 
probation. He is chosen originally 
by the Lord Provost, Lord Presi¬ 
dent, and Sheriff, and he can only 
be removed by them. However 
much the Commissioners may re¬ 
probate his conduct—whatever spe¬ 
cific acts of malversation in office 
they may charge hinj with—and 
though in all this they may be back¬ 
ed by the strong and unqualified 
support of their constituents—yet, 
unless the functionaries give him 
up, he is kept in office, the mark of 
public obloquy, but the favourite of 
the select few. We are not here 
entering into the specific case cither 
of the Commissioners or the Superin¬ 
tendant. We do not say who is 
right or who is wrong, but we mere¬ 
ly state the unquestionable fact, that 
the two parties—the great body of 
the inhabitants on the one hand, and 
the Superintendant on the other—are 
at issue. They have fairly quarrel¬ 
led, and the Polite system of the city 
is at present distracted by their in¬ 
testine divisions. , \ 

The expediency, and even neces¬ 
sity, of putting an end to this strife, 
is admitted on all hands; and this 
can only be done by the extinction of 
ono or other of those incompatible 
powers, by which the system is per¬ 
plexed and torn asunder. The dif¬ 
ferent plans which have been pro¬ 
posed, proceed, accordingly, upon this 
principle; the one putting an end to 
the independent powers of the Super¬ 
intendant, and the other to the power 


of the Commissioners ; the one giv¬ 
ing to the Commissioners the power 
both of electing and dismissing the 
Superintendant, and thus rendering 
him, what he truly is, the servant of 
the public; and obliging him, like 
other servants, to study to please his 
masters, in pla ze of thwarting them; 
while the other preserves peace and 
unity in the system, by taking all 
power from the Commissioners, who 
are chosen by the free suffrages of 
the people—first, by adding to them 
other Commissioners, Magistrates and 
others, who are elected by the Town- 
Council—and, secondly, by restricting 
the right of voting to those who pay 
an annual rent of £. 15, and, in some 
cases, of £.25; and by other arrange¬ 
ments, all of which have the same 
tendency of confining the right of 
voting to the rich, and of thus ob¬ 
structing the free expression of the 
people’s voice in the choice of Police 
Commissioners. The plan proposed 
from the Council-Chamber proceeds 
upon the principle that the people 
are incompetent to the management 
of their own concerns, either from 
knavery or folly, or, perhaps, from a 
happy compound of both; and it takes 
from them, therefore, all control 
over.thcir own affairs ; it makes the 
many yield to the few; and, how¬ 
ever dissatisfied they may be with 
the local management of the Police, 
which they pay for, yet, unless they 
can convince the few that their com¬ 
plaints are well founded, they can 
nope for no redress. They have no 
power to interfere—they must have 
recourse to persuasion; and if the 
few, who are cons titu ted their mas¬ 
ters, will not be pernffttfed, they must 
submit* to whatever treatment they 
chuse to give them. 

If it could he proved that there 
were a few favoured persons in any 
community, who could fairly claim a 
monopoly of worth and wisdom, in 
distinction from the rest of tljeir fel¬ 
low-creatures, it would be wise to 
entrust them with exclusive powers. 
But we have already shewn, that the 
free choice of the people is the only 
known Rnd intelligible process for 
procuring trust-worthy persons for 
public situations. It is tlm only 
genuine stamp of meritohat we know 
of. If wc want diligence and hones¬ 
ty, we must look about for it. We 
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must make comparisons between dif¬ 
ferent individuals, and we must then 
make a dunce; and we have shewn, 
that when thin choice is made by the 
community at large, it is seldom a 
wrong choice. It is seldom that 
mankind mistake the instruments 
proper for their purpose, more espe¬ 
cially when the characters of those 
whom they chuse are brought home 
to them, in all the daily transactions 
of life. So far from the probability 
of any mistake Ijeinganade, it is only 
in this market of public opinion that 
a man's worth is truly estimated. 
Now, the men to whom it is propo¬ 
sed to commit the appointment and 
dismissal of the Supcrintendant of 
Police, namely, the Lord Provost and 
the Sheriff so far from having any 
just claims to this monopoly of puri¬ 
ty and talent, which they would re¬ 
quire, have never had their merits 
tried by any test whatever. Their 
characters have not been even sifted, 
like those of the Commissioners, by 
the trying process of a popular elec¬ 
tion. They are appointed, by nobody 
knows whom, and for nobody knows 
what. They are persons about whom 
the public necessarily knows nothing, 
and of whose capacity there is no 
proof, seeing that political prefer¬ 
ment is frequently the reward of po¬ 
litical influence. To take from the 
Commissioners, therefore, the men of 
the people’s choice, and of whose dili¬ 
gence and zeal they arc thoroughly 
satisfied, the appointment and dis¬ 
missal of the Supcrintendant, in 
which is implied the control over 
the whole system—for it is clear, that, 
along with this p ower, every thing 
else must be glfmi up—and to confer 
it on the Provost and Sheriff on 
mere supposition, for wc have no 
evidence, of their extraordinary qua¬ 
lifications for such a trust, is volun- 


sortof dangerous delusion—for this 
is truly the ground on which-the 
whole matter' rests. It is curious 
to see the length to which this is 
carried, and the coolness with which 
this grave and learned Council 
bespatter the Commissioners with 
every sort of dirty suspicion; while 
they put in for themselves, and their 
creatures, such exclusive claims to 
worth and merit. In the first place, 
if the Superintendant were appoint¬ 
ed by the Commissioners, they being, 
of course, a senseless, officious, and 
grasping set, would interfere wiih 
him in the appointment of the sub¬ 
ordinate officers of Police. Secondly, 
The very mode by which the Com¬ 
missioners are appointed, i. e. by 
popular olection, renders them utter¬ 
ly incompetent to name a fit person 
for Superintendant; and it is ob¬ 
served, that whenever such an ap¬ 
pointment “becomes matter of can vass , 
Solicitation, and public agitation,' it 
rarely happens that the appointment 
is filled up with a due regard to the 
qualifications necessary for the situa¬ 
tion.” The Commissioners of Po¬ 
lice are liable to be influenced by 
“ caprice, by popular clamour, mis¬ 
apprehension,” which prevent a dis¬ 
passionate judgment; and they can¬ 
not he considered, besides, “ com¬ 
petent judges” of the manner in 
which the Superiitfendant’s duties 
are discharged. In the case of mobs, 
too, where blood may be shed, the 
Superintendant must be firmly sup- 
orted; he must know that he holds 
is situation by the authority of 
those (namely, the Lord Provost and 
Sheriff) who arc competent to judge 
of his merits, and who will not be 
influenced by popular clamour ; and 
not by the Commissioners, the prey 
of every tHusion, and “ equally li¬ 
able, with the rest of the inhabitants. 


tarily to abandon tire securities we 
possess for good management, and to 
commjt the whole to the issue of 
blind chance. 

It must be admitted, however, 
that those who are for committing 
the appointment and dismissal of the 
Superintendant to the Lord Provost 
and the Sheriff argue quite consis¬ 
tently in arrogating for these public 
officers an exclusive claim to worth 
Hid honesty, and in representing the 
fkrnimissioncrs as beset with every 


to be misled by erroneous feelings 
on such occasions.” 

That the Commissioners, with the 
rest of the inhabitants, are equally 
liable to err, no one will deny. They 
arrogate no superiority over their 
fellow-citizens. It is only if any one 
of tlicm should chance to bq made 
Provost, that he will put on the garb 
of infallibility. In order to shew the 
difficulty of appointing a fit person 
for Superintendant of Police, we 
have a most elaborate detail of all 
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his multifarious duties; all of which, 
how.ever, after stripping off the ver¬ 
biage in which the story is involved, 
seem to resolve into the two quali¬ 
fies of Diligence and Honesty.. The 
Commissioners have merely to de¬ 
cide as to the character of the re¬ 
spective candidates for thdce two qua¬ 
lities. This is the amazing problem 
which their joint wits are unable to 
solve, and which requires to be de¬ 
cided by the superior understanding 
of die Provost and Sheriff.. We are 
also told, that, as the Conut^woners 
are clearly unfit for discharging the 
duties of the criminal Police, (with 
which, by the bye, no mortal ever 
thought of entrusting them,) a for¬ 
tiori, it is inexpedient that they 
Rhould possess the power of nomina- 
ing die Superintendant. We do not, 
by any means, see how the conclu¬ 
sion here follows. It might just be 
as well asserted, that, unless a coun¬ 
try gentleman is qualified to preach, 

> he is not qualified to chuse a preach¬ 
er, and to exercise his privilege of 
presenting to a church. Itcally, the 
Council-Chamber Committee must 
produce a better certificate of their 
infallibility than is to be found in 
their elaborate paper, before their 
claims can be admitted. We much 
fear, for all that we have seen, that 
the insolent citizens will be rather 
slow to confess their inferiority, and 
their total incapacity to chuse a Su¬ 
perintendant, or to distinguish be¬ 
tween knavery and honesty, be¬ 
tween sloth and diligence. It is sin¬ 
gular to see it gravely argued, that 
an appointment of this sort becom¬ 
ing matter of canvass, solicitation , 
aud public agitation , should tend to 
the election of an unfit person. As 
to canvass and solicitation, this will 
take place under all circumstances. 
There is no preventing it; and we see 
no harm that it leads to. Rut with 
regard to the publicity of die trans¬ 
action producing the appointment of 
an unfit person, this is most extraor¬ 
dinary doctrine. The matter seems 
to he just the very reverse. Can it be 
conceived that a body of men, such 
as the Polico Commissioners, them¬ 
selves‘owing their situation to the 
esteem and free choice of their con- 
stitvfents, acting for their interest in 
the face of day, with every eye set on 
them, and mens minds anxious and 


agitated—can it be conceived, that, in 
such circumstances, they would open¬ 
ly and shamelessly betray their trust, 
by the appointment of an unfit per¬ 
son for die situation of Supermteud- 
ant of Police ? We cannot well ima¬ 
gine, indeed, how we would have 
better security for a wise and ablo 
appointment. It is in these open 
elections that all dirty cabal is avoid¬ 
ed; while, in, the appointments by 
individuals, secret intrigue and cor¬ 
rupt influence necessarily have full 
scope, and cannot meet with any 
cheek. 

Among the other amiable propen¬ 
sities imputed to the Commissioners, 
in the Council-Chamber Report, is 
their supposed sympathy with crime 
and disorder. They would not, it 
seems, feel so zealously as could bo 
wished, in the case of mobs; they 
would not be keen for the use of 
force in quelling disturbances; and, 
in a case where blood was shed, they 
would be “ inundated with loud and 
clamorous complaints from those 
whose votes may determine their 
election.” Here we have abundance 
of the most odious suspicions cast 
both upon the Commissioners and 
their constituents. These gentlemen, 
with the most extravagant opinion 
of themselves, think ill of evpry body 
else. Do they mean to insinuate, 
that the Commissioners, or the citi¬ 
zens of Edinburgh, have any inter¬ 
est in crime or disorder of any sort ? 
The folly of such an idea is even 
more remarkable than its illiberali- 
ty. Yet what is their drift in those 
dark insinuations about mobs, and 
about f thc necessity of shedding 
blood m civil diiftwsl-aices ? We 
cannot help thinking that this last 
supposition is, in every view, a most 
unhappy case. The charge against 
the Commissioners seems to be, that, 
in the event of any disturbance, 
they would be averse to use force 
against the multitude, and that, in 
any case of this nature, they "would 
exact from their Superintendant a 
rigid account of the blood that had 
been shed; that they would expect 
him to shew, if he gave orders to 
fire upon an unarmed mob, that he 
had no other resource left; and that 
he was driven against his inclination 
to this dreadful extremity, by that 
deplorable necessity, which, to avoid 
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greater evils, justifies extreme re¬ 
medies. * And would any man, who 
had the least manliness of feeling, 
or generosity of character, refuse, in 
such a'case, to be tried by the severest 
ordeal ? If he could justify such a 
step to his own conscience, would 
he grudge to justify it to others ? 
We see no reason to doubt, that in 
this case the Commissioners would 
enter into all the difficulties of his 
situation, and would acquiesce in 
that necessity on which alone such 
extremities can be justified. The 
Report which has been issued by 
the select few, on the subject of the 
Police, breathes in this, and in other 
parts, an arbitrary tone and temper. 
The fear seems to be, that the Com¬ 
missioners would ,sliew too tender a 
regard for the multitude—that they 
could not be easily reconciled to force, 
which might end in the loss of lives. 
This seems to be the objection to the 
Commissioners in this case, though 
it seems to be consistent neither with 
humanity nor good sense. It appears 
the more extraordinary on this ac¬ 
count, that the civil authorities in 
this city, as far as we can judge by 
experience, have shewed themselves 
remarkably averse to the use of force 
in the quelling of mobs. They have 
always evinced a degree of temper, 
forbearance, and humanity for the 
multitude, which cannot he too high¬ 
ly estimated; and wc do not be¬ 
lieve, therefore, that they and the 
Commissioners would ever be at is¬ 
sue in any point of this nature. 

We have thus endeavoured to 
shew, that the two great qualities 
wanted in a Superintendant of Po¬ 
lice, are DUi^ame and Honesty; that 
there is no reason why a Lord Pro¬ 
vost or a Sheriff should be better 
judges of those qualities than the 
Commissioners of Police; that, on 
the contrary, the Commissioners 
being chosen by the free voice of - 
the inhabitants, on account of their 
seal for the public service, must 
be more to be trusted with the choice 
of a Superintendant of Police, and are 
more likely <b make a proper choice 
than the Provost and the Sheriff, who 
ate liable to be influenced by con- 
'siderations totally distinct from the 
public interest; that the publicity 
. -vtijth which the Commissioners would 
. give their votes, affords an additional 


security for an honest choice, which 
is not be found in the secret caballing 
which always takes place where the 
choice is private, and by individuals 
liable to every species of undue influ¬ 
ence. In short, if we steer clear of all 
that prodigality of words by which 
the subject in the Council-Chamber 
Report is involved in studied obscu¬ 
rity, and keep to this plain and simple 
point, namely, who are most likely 
to give us an honest and zealous Su¬ 
perintendant of Police—the Com- 
roisstaupcs, elected by the free voice 
of the community, on account of tiiMr 
known zeal to the public ; or the 
Lord Provost and the Sheriff who 
owe their appointments to political 
considerations? we cannot hesitate 
in deciding in favour of the former— 
in favour of men who lay no exclu¬ 
sive claim to honesty and wisdom, 
but whose actions, well known to 
the inhabitants, give the living evi¬ 
dences of their merits. 

We have already remarked, that 
the great object of what, for brevi¬ 
ty’s sake, we shall call the Magis¬ 
trates bill, is to take from the citizens 
of Edinburgh all management of 
their own affairs, as if they were ei¬ 
ther rogues or fools, and therefore 
incompetent to such a charge. This 
is remarkably illustrated in their 
project for striking off at once about 
one-fourth of the present voters. 
This is done by raising the qualifica¬ 
tion from .£.10 of rent, to £.15, and in 
some wards, to £.25. No reason 
whatever, is given for this novelty. 
It is not said that the voters miscon¬ 
ducted themselves in any manner. 
Nothing like corruption is alleged 
against them. They are deprived of 
their rights, by a mere violent stretch 
of power. A more barefaced inroad 
was never attempted on the privileges 
of any community. Is it denied that 
they voted honestly? Their fault 
was, we believe, that they voted too 
honestly, and returned representa¬ 
tives who were not agreeable to the 
ruling powers. This is the true rea¬ 
son for restricting the right of vo¬ 
ting; and just upon the same princi¬ 
ple might the House of Commons 
pass an act to disfranchise one-fourth 
of the voters in Westminster, be¬ 
cause they return a Member to the 
House of Commons not agreeable to 
the majority of the House. 
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NiWamo te, Sabide, neo possum tliccre 
quote, 

Hoe solum possum dire re—Non amo te. 

As no reason can be given for such 
art extraordinary proposition, in the 
slightest degree connected with po¬ 
licy, justice, or common sense, its 
authors have fairly quitted this 
ground, and “have had recourse, for 
the support of their scheme, to arith¬ 
metic—a notable ally, it must be con¬ 
fessed, of legislative wisdom. They 
have divided the gross rental of the 
city, £.364,187, by 12,202, the num¬ 
ber of persons liable to assessment, 
nnd-thc result is £.29 » 16 » 11, the 
average amount of each vote. They 
have constructed other tables, on 
the same principle, in which they 
shew a similar average in each ward; 
namely, where there is a gross ren¬ 
tal of £.5,037 and 308 voters, the 
average rent payable by each voter 
will be £.16 « 12 » 5; where there is 
a rental of £. 7,550 and 384 voters, the 
average will be £.19 «13 » 2. Such 
are the results to which we are led 
by this new species of political cal¬ 
culation. We do not quarrel with 
the arithmetic of the Council Cham¬ 
ber. It is perfectly accurate, as far 
as it goes, and it has (lone all that 
arithmetic can do. All the other 
theorems of the Council-Chamber 
Committee are, in like manner, e- 
qually accurate. They are very good 
specimens of their arithmetic, but 
very bad substitutes for policy or 
common sense, by which alone this 
matter can be determined. The fol¬ 
lowing is the argument of the Coun¬ 
cil-Chamber Committee: Because 
£ 29 H 16 11 11 is the quotient ot 
£.364,187, divided by 12,202, there¬ 
fore, say they, it is right, politic, and 
just, to deprive onc-fourth of the pre¬ 
sent voters for Police Commissioners 
of their right iii all time coming. How 
irresistible is this reasoning! Its ef¬ 
fects must merely be to Confirm the 
wandering, and to reclaim to obsti¬ 
nate, and finally to fix the whole 
inhabitants in mum admira^ap of the 
Magistrates' bill. 

With regard to the other provi¬ 
sions of this bill, and, more especially, 
the increasing the number of cx offi¬ 
cio Commissioners, they are all per¬ 
fectly-in conformity with its general 
spirit, which is to withdraw all i>ower 
from the community of managing 
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their own affairs. AU authority and 
influence in police matters, would, 
under this proposed bill, be engrossed 
by a few, who would Iro totally in¬ 
dependent of all control from the 
people, for whose benefit it is that 
the system is established. No in¬ 
quiry into their mode of managing 
the public money, or into any part of 
their proceedings, would be compe¬ 
tent, except by ^hemselves; so that, 
though the Police tax were raised to 
Is. 44., and though the people were 
satisfied that this‘happened through 
bad management, they could have 
no redress. For the Bystem, in short, 
which exists at present, when the 
people have a control, by means of 
their representatives, over the Police 
expenditure, one would be substitut¬ 
ed of blind confidence in a few offi¬ 
cial men, who might act faithfully 
or not for the public service, just as 
to themselves might seem expedient. 
In the Council-Chamber bill, the in¬ 
terest of the many is sacrificed to the 
wishes of the few, while that of the 
Commissioners gives the power to 
the people of regulating their own af¬ 
fairs. 

The conduct of the Commissioners 
while in office is the best index to 
their views in the framing of their 
bill, and to its probable operation. 
During their administration, * it is 
well known, that they ransacked 
every department of the Police, and 
detected great mismanagement and 
abuse, and they have, in consequence, 
reduced the Police assessment from 
Is. 6d. to lOd. in the pound. This 
is a sample of their management, 
when they were fettered by the in¬ 
dependent power of^Ji.^ia, Superin¬ 
tendent, which was exerted to thwart 
their efforts; and it is a great ar¬ 
gument for extending the power of 
those who are appointed by the peo¬ 
ple over the whole system, while it 
strengthens every existing objection 
to the other plan, of concentra¬ 
ting die whole power in the hands 
of a few, by which every check to 
mismanagement would be set aside; 
and, in place of the clear*and intelli¬ 
gible manciple of popular control, 
exerted over every part of the estab¬ 
lishment, the discretion and arbi¬ 
trary authority of individuals would 
be set up to control and overawe all en¬ 
quiries. Under this system all would 
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no doubt go on smoothly and fair¬ 
ly. There would be no quarrelling, 
nor would ever any objections be 
made to what was done, because there 
would be no watchman for the peo¬ 
ple. The public interests would be 
sacrificed to the peace and harmon * 
of a few, who would just act exactly 
as they pleased in the expenditure of 
the public money. We do not say 
that they would be a prodigal or un¬ 
faithful in their management. But 
we say, that, under the Council- 
Chamber bill, we‘have no security 
against this. We have no one check 
against abuses; we part with our 
present powers, and we receive no¬ 
thing in return; so that if our affairs 
are mismanaged, we can have no re¬ 
dress. We prefer the scheme, there¬ 
fore, in which the people are their 
own managers; and, from the spe¬ 
cimens they have already given of 
their management, we sec no reason 
for cognoscing them as fools, and 
vesting the administration of their 
affairs in trustees, of whom they 
know nothing. 

AN ESSAY ON THE SENTIMENTS OF 

ATTRACTION, ADAPTATION, AND 

VARIETY. TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 

A KEY TO THE M.YTlIOI.O(iY OF 

Tuf ancients; and Europe’s 

I IKKNESS TO THE HUMAN SPIRIT. 

BY WII.I.IAM HOWISON. 1‘iMO. PP. 

98. EDINBURGH. 

Wk have here "a nice little book,’’ 
as Mr Cobbett would say, containing 
three essays; the first of which pro¬ 
fesses to treat of the “ Sentiments of 
Attraction, Adaptation, and Varie¬ 
ty:” the se comU s entitled, * a Key to 
the Mythology of the Ancjpnts; ” and 
the third is an attempt to shew “the 
Likeness of Europe to the Human 
Spirit:” all very fine, marvellous, 
and remarkable, to use the author’s 
own words “ for the beauty of the 
abstract ideas expressed in them,” 
and, “ the philosophical truth and 
appropriateness of the language.” 

The love of fame, “that last infir¬ 
mity of Aoble minds,” has prompted 
Mr Howtson to seek for laurels in the 
abstruse path of metaphysics; a sci¬ 
ence which has of late made rapid ad¬ 
vices, and to the mysteries of which 
|||& authox before us has contributed 
pfeny very valuable additions. 


Adaptation , and Variety. (/Tel) 

To attempt to give any regular 
analysis of the contents of this vo¬ 
lume, or any digested account/of the 
author’s notions, would beSitterly 
impossible, as they are, generally 
speaking, totally void of every thing 
approaching to intelligibility. All 
that we can do, therefore, is to exa¬ 
mine a passage or two critically, 
merely to give our readers a slight 
gusto of tile tiling; and then extract 
those passages which seem to be put 
forward by the auihor, as men at 
arms for the defence of hip “ Senti¬ 
ments.” 

•The First Essay consists, as we 
have aliJady said, of an Explanation 
of the “ Sentiments of Attraction, 
Adaptation, and Variety,(“and these 
three are one,") together with “ di¬ 
vers long passages that lead to no¬ 
thing,” about the “love of the infi¬ 
nite,” “harmony,” “ vacant vision,” 
“ doves, " “ lions," “ serpents, ” 
“ oxen,” “owls,” “allegory,” “re¬ 
bound from touch, remaining always 
a virgin,” and the goddess “ Aphro¬ 
dite.” Let us endeavour to trans¬ 
late, into an intelligible form, a sen¬ 
tence or two from the commence¬ 
ment of this essay. “ Repulsion, or 
the imver of occupying space, is si¬ 
milar to self-love, or the resisting 
power of human nature.” Sir Rich¬ 
ard Philips could instruct Mr llowi- 
son, that repulsion is not a “ power 
of occupying space” any more than 
attraction, and that the merest no¬ 
vice in physics knows that repulsion 
is an inherent power in matter, and 
acts in space; but the material body, 
though divested of its repulsive pro- 
*perty, would possess the same “power 
of occupying space” as before. The 
fact is, that attraction and repulsion 
have no other relation to space than 
that which belongs to every thing in 
being, wLch must exist in apace and 
time. In metaphysical inquiries, 
ppace find'time are convertible, for 
that which exists in space must ex¬ 
ist in time. Define repulsion, then 
“ a power of occupying time,” and 
wc presume even Mr Howison would 
startle at the definition. 

Again: “In material atoms, no¬ 
thing is found like will, or free al¬ 
teration of the modes of action, mak¬ 
ing an optional use of repulsive 
force.” Now for “ free,” let us use 
its syrtonyme, “optional,” and the 
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passage will become, “ Nothing is 
found like will, or optional alteration 
of theVmodcs of action, making an 
optional use of repulsive force." It 
must be granted to Mr Iiowison, 
that “ optional alteration of modes, 
making an optional use of force," is 
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jects about which metaphysicians 
have so long wrangled, and that, 
from equally jocular and laudable 
motives, be has pushed analogical 
reasoning to a degree of extrava¬ 
gance, unparalleled by any serious 
writer, who happened to be awake. 








every chance of being speedily trans¬ 
lated into German. 

He farther informs us in p. 4. that 
<l material atoms, in obeying attrac¬ 
tion, show themselves affected by ex¬ 
istences, whose active power is too 
distant" to affect them, and that 
“ mental attraction implies no more 
than the existence of the object con¬ 
templated." We really thought it 
had—that the contemplating mind 
had something to do in the business 
—that the affections of the thinking 
principle, in juxta position with cer¬ 
tain external phenomena, indicated 
merely a sequence, or an antecedent, 
and a consequent—and that we knew 
no more of the matter. The term 
attraction, as applied to the mind in 
sober prose, and in a would-hc scien¬ 
tific essay, is utterly without mean¬ 
ing. 

Again : “ The feeling uf differing 
attraction, turns and transfers the at¬ 
tention, and makes it feel separate, 
parti cular being." “ The philoso¬ 
phical truth, and the appropriateness 
of this language," we are free to con¬ 
fess, are far beyond our comprehen¬ 
sion. 

Once more : “ The sentiment of 
single attraction, which seeks always 
for a centre, or heart, is felt to apply 
properly to objects which are truly 
individual, like living beings. But 
if all emotions of attraction were to¬ 
wards a centre, or towards different 
centres, then the character and modes 
of being in individual existences, 
would not produce any correspond¬ 
ing emotion; and the emotion of 
love felt towards all objects would 
be alike, except as to unity and 
plurality. Tlu^emotions of imita¬ 
tive attraction, rowever, arc felt to 
have reference to extension and cha¬ 
racter .” In reading this passage at¬ 
tentively over, we have been tempt¬ 
ed to bblicve, that Mr Iiowison is, at 
bottom, a sly wag, who enshrouds 
hiinsvlf in an impenetrably nebulous 
metaphysical haze, in order to expose 
the absurdities of many of the suh- 


and without a blister on his pate. 
We were nearly confirmed in this 
conjecture, from a declaration in the 
author’s preface/ that this book can¬ 
not claim praise from .logicians, for 
having a cogent series of arguments; 
“since the purpose of it was, to express 
a just conception of the intellectual 
scheme or Jbrm of human nature 
which, by the bye, would be the very 
perfection of logic! 

It is requisite, however, that .we 
should explain to our readers the prin¬ 
cipal novelty of the work. It is then 
—tile comparison of mental emotions 
with various parts of the human 
body. Daring, it seems, is not con¬ 
fined “ jiictori/ms alque poetis.” This 
is onidlibct audendi with a vengeance! 
What pity that one can’t understand 
it—but it is not the less edifying on 
that account! J 

A few specimens of this mental 
anatomy we cannot injustice refrain 
from giving. The head and shoul¬ 
ders, as of right, are entitled to the 
first place. 

“ The sentiment of Finnic attraction is 
as in the head of the soul. Hying first, 
and stretching foremost towards the ob¬ 
ject contemplated. The sentiment of a a- 
riety, which turns the mind aside, is as 
in each shoulder. Hut, the sentiment of 
adaptation is as in the hair, which, being 
moveable, flowing, and easily agitated, 
feels imitative attraction, and spreads out 
according to the extenslui «f!d character 
of what is*contcmplated.” 

The chest and shoulders (by the 
way, this is laying too much on the 
shoulders, to make them bear dou¬ 
ble) are next introduced. 

“ If the sentiment of single attraction 
be as the head of the soul, tuid imitative 
emotion as the hair, the sentiment of 
hope, which depends upon purity and 
breadth of internal feeling, is as within 
the chest and shoulders, and there ex¬ 
erts its lifting tendency.” 

But wc cannot be everlastingly 
extracting and selecting oven from 
tlie Kssay on Attraction, Adapta¬ 
tion, and Variety. Wc cannot study 
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metaphysics always, even though 
they are communicated to us through 
the medium of Mr William Howi- 
son's book, “ a work to outlast im¬ 
mortal Home designed.” We must 
hasten through the remainder of tlm 
anatomy, totally omitting to maKe 
mention of " ullegory” and “ discri¬ 
minative judgment, ” both of which 
are treated by our author with his 
usual elegance and perspicacity. The 

f lowers of judgment, then, are the 
lands; and .the power of judging 
concerning the feeling of separate¬ 
ness is the fingers of the soul; the 
desire of approbation (which has “ a 
wof/ish tendency l") is in the ribs; 
pride is like the spine or hack of the 
soul; caution is assimilated to the 
pressure of the anus against the 
sides, producing the feeling of con¬ 
trary power, and tending to repress 
the outgoing force of the mind. 

We now come to the feet, legs, 
and thighs, (for such is the order in 
which they are arranged), which 
conclude, this beautiful and novel 
dissection. * 

** When the mind comes down to 
meet the exterior power of material ob¬ 
jects, their resistance causes the soul most 
strongly to feel the finite extremities of 
its being; and the knowledge of mecha¬ 
nical resistance is as in the feet, which re¬ 
act against the ground. But the feeling of 
tendency and consecutive rebound front 
sensation is as in the leg. The sensation 
of sound is as a vibration of the thigh 
moved by the pulsations of the stir. And 
the sensation of colour is of the same 
kind, but proceeding from the strokes of 
light. Sensation from resistance gives 
the feeling of limitation by contrariety, 
and therefore is the counterpart of the 
sentiment qfe-' lWr "~ti0K, which' ought to 
escape through material boundaries, and 
be altogether free.” 

The Second Essay now puts in its 
claim to our notice. It is the “ Key 
to the Mythology of the Ancients , 
a key which will most assuredly ne¬ 
ver open to us the gate of knowledge 
concerning those very respectable 
personages the Heathen Deities. Wc 
give Neptune as a fair sample of the 
whole. 

“ Neptune, who presided over the sea, 
was considered, by the ancients, as the 
god of intellect. He represented the 
chest or the love of the ideal; sis the mo¬ 
tion of the -lea represents the measuring 
trif fixed form, by moveable being. His 


Greek name, Poseidon, may siorily the 
drinking of form, from wild 
But his Latin name has been Supposed 
by some to be derived d nundo , from 
swimming; and he may represent -the 
power of buoyancy in general. The di¬ 
verging form of the two outer prongs of 
the trident expresses the tendency to¬ 
wards increase.” 

Unfortunate Poseidon ! How lit¬ 
tle didst thou dream, when lording it 
over the waters, and filling with sa¬ 
cred awe the bosoms of Tritons and 
codfishes, of being so seurvily used 
by a mere metaphysical mort! Or, 
that, ai'ter having drank nectar on 
Olympus, and received into thy ca¬ 
pacious stomach, in abundance, the 
riches and mightiness of the earth, 
and of those which are thereon, thou 
sliouldest be compelled to swallow— 
not wine, honey, milk, or oil, but 
“ korm !” Neptune "drinking form !” 
O damned “ vile Sabinum!” Wc 
thought the jolly Olympians had 
forsworn such thin potations. 

After these specimens, it may be¬ 
thought, that whatever follows must 
be insipid—that the author must 
have exhausted himself in composing 
such choicg morsels ; but those who 
imagine so reckon without their host. 
Mr Howison has an inexhaustible 
fund of beautiful ideas. “ Europe’s 
likeness to the human spirit” must 
not be passed over in silence, though 
our limits preclude us from giving 
it. It evinces that resemblance to 
the other essays which they do to 
each other. 

“ The countries of Kurope have a si¬ 
militude to the different {lowers or facul¬ 
ties of human nature; and these may be 
found in Kurope, as in a whole which has 
ports virtually coinciding with those of 
the mind. In the first place, Italy may 
be considered as the place of touch, or 
sensation i ont resistance. Infants begin 
to learn by touch ; and Italy was one of 
the parU of,Kurope which earliest had 
knowledge. Italy, therefore, may be 
identified with the lower limlis, in which 
the resistance of exte^ial powers is most 
continually felt. The Italians are most 
occupied with what affects the senses; 
and the ox is the animal their country 
should produce in greatest perfection.” 

Upon looking over this volume, 
we are forced to confess, (and wc are 
sure that our readers will agree'with 
ns), that it is a marvellous work. Con¬ 
sidering the shortness of the book, it 
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is 'to us matter of everlasting wondcr- 
mei^, how any mortal could contrive, 
in little room, to say so much— 
nonsense. It must certainly be niat- 
• ter of credit to Mr Howison’s inge¬ 
nuity, that he has taken care to raw 
der the work throughout so uniform¬ 
ly obscure and unintelligible. This, 
however, we say with the diffidence 
which is becoming, when criticising 
the productions of great men. In his 
advertisement, (which we recommend 
as a model of all succeeding adver¬ 
tisements and prefaces, and which is 
a specimen of authorial modesty,) he 
tells us that he himself docs under¬ 
stand what he says. We wish we 
were in this enviable predicament! 

Hut though Mr Howison’s meta¬ 
physical researches have been receiv¬ 
ed as yet only “ with ignorant amaze¬ 
ment, and no great liking," it is not 
to be doubted that future and bright¬ 
er ages will see deeper into their me¬ 
rits. What to the vulgar multitude 
of the present day appears obscure 
and absurd, will be to them clear as 
noon-day, and pregnant with philo¬ 
sophical truths! Happy mortals ! 
greatly do we envy you. These Es¬ 
says, which are now condemned to 
the dust and cobwebs of the topmost 
shelves—which are opened without 
interest, and shut without regret— 
will be consigned to temporary obli¬ 
vion, and sleep with their fathers, 
known only to some solitary book¬ 
worm, who, when devouring time 
has stamped on them the passport of 
antiquity, may preserve them, valu¬ 
ing them only for the sacred mould 
of age. But merit will sometime 
meet with its deserts. Time vim/ 
come, when these lucubrations shall 
be republished to an admiring world, 
and their discovery form an era in 
literature and science. Then shall 
the name of Mr William Howison be 
known and honoured, and Jiis works 
read and re-read “ with an increase 
of gratification to the reader,” and 
quoted from asJhc standard of truth 
and mctaphysmal accuracy, when 
Locke and Bacon arc forgotten—but 
not till then! 


ABUSES IN TJIK I’RESENT MODE OF 
CONDUCTING ITItUC SEMINARIES. 

It will readily bo acknowledged, 
that no system of education can be 


efficient, which docs not call forth 
energies of the pupils themselves; 
and it must also be acknowledged, 
that this cannot be done while the 
duties of a private tutor continue to 
be considered such as they are at 
present. We are far from pi enoun¬ 
cing unqualified condemnation on the 
practice of employing private tu¬ 
tors. When intended only to super¬ 
intend and direct the studies of the 
boys under their care, or even to 
correct their juvenile attempts in 
English or Latin composition, they 
are of essential service, ami in place 
of retarding, may assist the develop¬ 
ment of the faculties, promote pri¬ 
vate study, and stimulate to person¬ 
al exertion. But they arc now not 
only employed to an extent of which 
few have any conception, but the 
duties imposed on them arc such as 
to supersede entirely the necessity of 
exertion on the part of the pupils. 
When a short essay, or a commen¬ 
tary on a passage from any of the 
classics, or a subject for Latin verses 
is proscribed, tlie student docs not 
think it bis business to sit down and 
exercise his own talents and ingenui¬ 
ty, on the task : And the tutor, in 
place of being presented, on his arri¬ 
val, with the fruit of his pupil’s la¬ 
bours, for revision and correction, is 
merely informed of the nature and 
subject of the exorcise required. 
Suppose Latin verses arc to be manu¬ 
factured : he alone is expected to en¬ 
gage in the operation, while his hope¬ 
ful charge is left at leisure to contem¬ 
plate the edifying spectacle of pa¬ 
tience and perseverance, which it is 
thus his privilege to witness. But 
perhajfe the ordinary lessons of the 
school are to be prepared during the 
hours for which the tutor is engaged. 

1 n this case, the verses arc composed 
in the retirement of his own dwell¬ 
ing. He must there toil, ami groan, 
ami sweat, at his Gradus ad Panuu- 
siun ; studying and comparing syno- 
nyraes ;—arranging longs and \horts ; 
—cutting and paring words, ami 
wedging them in due order, into the 
prescribed number of litxanicters and 
pentameters. When completed, he 
carries them tt/his pupil, who finds 
time to transcribe them in a fair 
hand, and then, by way of appropria¬ 
tion, modestly subscribes them with 
his name. Essays, &c. arc frequent- 
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ly got up in a way equally creditable 
to their reputed authors. 

These are no fanciful represen¬ 
tations—no exaggerated statements. 
“ Hand inexperti loquimur.” We 
could name several young masters 
who have had both English and La¬ 
tin verses published in their names, 
but who contributed no more to the 
composition of these boasted proofs of 
youthful genius than Jhe man in the 
moon; and we could name boys just 
now in our higher seminaries, who 
are figuring away by*similar means, 
and anticipating similar honours. 

The evils arising from such a sys¬ 
tem of tuition are incalculable. In 
those hoys who arc more immediate¬ 
ly under its influence, it nurses that 
indolence which is natural to their 
age; it destroys that confidence in 
their own powers, and that depend¬ 
ence on their own resources, which 
are necessary to every effort of ge¬ 
nius ; and i t may produce habits of 
listless reliance on tlic direction and 
assistance of others which shall pa¬ 
ralyze all their future exertions. In 
a moral point of view, has it not a 
direct tendency to destroy that lofty 
integrity of character, and those nice 
feelings of honour, which revolt at 
the idea of any thing like disingenui- 
ty or deceit?—feelings which, if not 
cherished in the youthful mind, are 
not likely to characterise maturer 
years, when a more extensive inter¬ 
course with the world will present so 
many temptations to dissimulation 
and fraud. 

'An obvious injustice, besides, is 
thus done to those boys who have 
nothing to depend on but their own 
talents and ^assiduity. We hlways 
see at school, it is true, ardent and 
emulous spirits, whose talents and 
application enable them to surmount 
every obstacle that bars their pro¬ 
gress to honourable distinction. But 
these are rtirw dues ; and few boys, 
comparatively, have zeal or capacity 
sufficient to make any figure in their 
classes without foreign aid, so long 
as the present monstrous system is' 
maintained. *They have not to con¬ 
tend with tlicir peers; their ajpa¬ 
rent rivals are mere puppets, all of 
whose movements are directed by one 
behind the scenes, who is completely 
master of tlu* mr-ehincry. 

Tilde can he litll: doubt, that this 
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abuse originates in the vanity ofi'fia- 
rents. To the gratification oft this 
principle they sacrifice, or at/least 
hazard, the permanent advantage, 
the regular application, and the iu- 
r ture character of their children. In 
exchange for these, the children re¬ 
ceive at the public examinations that 
undeserved applause which every un¬ 
sophisticated mind would regard as 
an insult—or a glittering bauble (for 
what else is any premium when it 
cannot be viewed as the inward of 
real merit ?) of which no ingenuous 
spirit could brook the acceptance. 

We should be glad to think that 
public teachers were not chargeable 
with contributing to the support of 
this system. They are not perhaps 
aware of the evil in its full extent. 
But surely it requires little penetra¬ 
tion to discover when the excellence 
of a boy’s private labours surpasses 
in any great degree his ordinary ex¬ 
hibitions in the class; and where sus¬ 
picions have been excited, a very little . 
cmss-rxnm hint ion would soon confirm 
or dispel them. In these circum¬ 
stances, it is almost impossible to be¬ 
lieve that they do not connive at the 
practice; anfi the more so, when we 
recollect that their vanity, too, is in¬ 
terested in its continuance. The most 
meritorious of these spurious produc¬ 
tions are “ preserved in reientis 
and read at the public examinations 
by their supposed authors, as eviden¬ 
ces of their proficiency, and as flat¬ 
tering testimonies to the system of 
education—to the talents and the di¬ 
ligence of the master ! Such conduct 
ou^ht no longer to be tolerated. Let 
honest fame be acquired, and honour¬ 
able ambition gratified; but let no 
sanction be given to dishonourable 
means. Can any thing be more pal¬ 
try, than for public teachers to build 
tbeir reputation on tlic labours of 
those whq gain by them neither ho¬ 
nour nor rcwflrd ? The private tu¬ 
tor is thus made the mere drudge— 
the whipper-in to thq public instruc¬ 
tor. We may apply to him the lines 
of Iludibras, though with a slight 
variation, for the sake of courtesy: 

“ Anil us in prison mean rogues beat 
Hemp for the service of the great, 

So Wharkuin beats his learned brains, 

T’ advance the master’s fame and gains.” 

J. E . S. 

* .Mblute* of Presbytery. 
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LONDON. 

The slate of the Periodical press in 
France lias determined several French Li¬ 
terati, of the first eminence, to commence 
a Literary Magazine, in the French lan- 
guage, in London. It will not be of a 
political character. Literature, Science, 
the useful and elegant Arts, Poetry, and 
Criticism, will constitute its prominent 
features, and its political details will lie 
strictly limited to facts. It will, in truth, 
be a mirror of current French literature. 
The first number is expected to uppear 
on the 1st of March. 

Early in the ensuing month will be 
published. Specimens of the American 
Poets; with biographical and critical no¬ 
tices, and a preface. 

Mr Children has in the press a transla¬ 
tion of Professor Berzelius’ work on the 
Use of the Blowpipe in Chemical Analy¬ 
ses, and Mincralogicul investigation, with 
notes and other additions by himself. It 
will form an octavo volume, and be illus¬ 
trated with engravings. 

Mr Peter Nicholson’s Elements of 
Mathematics, which have been nearly 
seven years in the press, will be published 
early in Februaiy, in a lgrge volume of 
900 pages, octavo, with a separate key 
for the use of tutors. In mathematics, 
this work v\ ill correspond in utility with 
Walkinghamo’s and Joyce’s works on 
Arithmetic. 

An additional volume to the Elegant 
Extracts will speedily be published, in 
prose. By YV. Ryan. 

The same author announces, by sub¬ 
scription, a Compendium of ihe Law of 
Nature and of Nations. 

Lieut. Marshall is preparing for the 
press, a Naval Biography, to consist of ge¬ 
nealogical, biographical, and historical me¬ 
moirs of all the flag-officers, captains, and 
commanders of his Majesty’s lleet, living 
at the commencement of the year 1823. 

Maid Marian, a Tale, in one volume, is 
in the press. 

A third edition of Heqdloilg Hall is in 
the press. 

Memoirs and Select Remains of an only 
Son, are expected to l)c published some 
time during the ensuing spring, or in the 
early part of the summer. By the Rev. 
Thomas Durant. 

Shortly will be published, illustrated 
with ‘ numerous portraits of historical 
characters. Monarchy Revived, being the 
personal history of Charles the Second, 
from Iris earliest youth to his Restoration; 
comprising many curious particulars of 
VOL. x. 


his escape after the battle of Worcester, 
and his residence on the continent. 

Shortly will be published, a Legal and 
Constitutional Argument, supported by 
authorities, against the alleged judicial 
right of restraining the publication of re¬ 
ports of judicial proceedings, as assumed 
by the Lord Chief Justice Abbott, at the 
trials of Thlstletrood and others, for high 
treason, and enforced against the proprie¬ 
tor of the Observer, by a fine of £.500. 
By J. P. Thomas, Esq. 

An account of the Fishes found in the 
River Ganges and its branches; by Francis 
Hamilton, (formerly Buchanan,) M.D. 
F.R.S. L. and E. &c. in quarto, with a 
volume of plates, in royal quarto, arc in 
forwardness. 

The Rev. E. Bercns, author of Village 
Sermons, will shortly publish another 
volume, containing sixteen Village Ser¬ 
mons on certain parts of the Christian 
character. 

A Gazette of Fashion, or New London 
Weekly Mirror, is announced- 

Mr Crabb, author of “ English Sy- 
nonymes Explained,” has in the press a 
Technological Dictionary, containing de¬ 
finitions of all terms of art or science, 
drawn from the most approved writers, 
ancient and modern, and illustrated with 
numerous cuts, diagrams, and plates. It 
will be completed in two quarly volumes, 
and published in monthly parts. 

A second volume of the Preacher; 
being a collection of short, plain Sermons, 
partly original, partly selected, and adapt¬ 
ed to village instruction ; by a country 
Clergyman of the Church of England, is 
nearly ready for publication. 

The Rev. Thomas Finch has in the 
press, in a duodecimo volume. Elements 
of SeI5-Knowledge, or a familiar intro¬ 
duction to Moral I’fiilosojlliy. 

Mr Robert Brown will soon publish, 
in a royal octavo volume, with fifty-one 
engravings, the Principles of Practical 
Perspective, or Scenographic Projection. 

Mr Cochrane’s expected Treatise on 
the Game of Chess, will certainly appear 
in the course of February. 

Mr Melmoth is preparing for .publica¬ 
tion the Beauties of Jeremy Taylor, with 
a memoir of his life, and observations on 
his genius and writings. * 

In February will be published, price 
3s. 6d. an Original set of Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes, with a Funeral Ode, adapt¬ 
ed for public worship, and harmonized 
for three and four voicqp, with figured 
bases for the organ and piano-fortc. By 
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the Rev. David Evcrard Ford, of Lyming- 
ton. 

The Rev. John Kcnrick has in the 
press, a new edition of the late liev. 
Timothy Kcnrick’s Exposition of the New 
Testament, with additional notes, in three 
octavo volumes. 

EDINBURGH. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub¬ 
lished, A New English Collection, for the 
use of Schools; particularly of Parochial 
Schools, the Schools of Royal Burghs, 
Children’s Hospitals, anti Schools Insti¬ 
tuted upon the Systems of Bell and Lan¬ 
caster, for whose immediate use it has 
been compiled and partly composed. 

On the 25th, will be published, beau¬ 
tifully printed in post octavo, some Pas¬ 
sages of Ihe Life of Mr Adam Blair, Mi¬ 
nister of the Gospel u.t Cross-Meiklc. 

Speedily will in' published, in one 
handsome volume duodecimo, A Treatise 
on the Sabbath ; or, Illustrations of the 
Nature, Obligations, Change, Projier Ob¬ 
servance, and Spiritual Advantage.* of 
that Holy Day. By the llev. John Glen, 
Minister of the Chapel, Portobello. 

Early in April will be published, in 
four volumes octavo, A History of the' 
British Empire, from the Accession of 
Charles* I. to the Restoration; with an 


Introduction, tracing the Progress of So¬ 
ciety, and of the Constitution, from the 
feudal times to the opening of the hislory; 
and including a particular examination 
of Mr Hume’s statements relative to the 
character of the English Government. 
By George Brodie, Esq. Advocate. 

Dr Cook, of Laurencekirk, has at pre¬ 
sent in the press, “ A General and Histo¬ 
rical View of Christianity, comprehend¬ 
ing its Origin and Progress, the Doctrines 
and Forms of Polity founded on it, and 
the effect which it has produced upon the 
Moral and Political state i.f Furope.” 

Mr Thomas F.dmondston of Hu ness, 
Zetland, has for several years dircG. d 
his attention to thut very interesting sul>- 
jeet in Meteorology, the Aurora Borealis; 
and from numerous and careful oliscrva- 
tions and experiments, for which his local 
situation afforded such peculiar facilities, 
he is led to the conclusion, that his phe¬ 
nomenon is ultimately connected with the 
volcano of Hecla in Iceland. The facts 
and details in winch this opinion rests, 
will probably soon he laid before the pub¬ 
lic. It may also be remarked, that Mr 
Edmondston’s friend, the celebrated Mr 
Biot of the Institute of France, entertains 
nearly the same views on this subject. 

The Rev. Sir Henry Moncricff Well- 
wood, Bart, has in tiie press, a second vo. 
lumc of Sennors on Important Subjects, 
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AKT1UUITIES. 

A Description of the Antiquities and 
other Curiosities of Rome. By the Rev. 
Edward Burton, M.A. 8vo. 15s. 

lamblichus; or, the Mysteries of, the 
Eg) ptians, Chaldeans, and Assyrians. By 
Thos. Taylor. Svo. Ids. 

AKOuITECTintE/ 

No. I. Vol. II. Specimens of*Gothic 
Architecture, selected from various an¬ 
cient edifices in England, 4to. il.luls. 

An Address read before the Society of 
Architects and Antiquaries of London, at 
lae first meeting of their third session. 
By J. Button, F.S.A. Secretary. 

« ASTllONOMY. 

A Celestial Atlas. By R. Jamieson, 
A.M. royal Ito. £.l»5s. 

IlIKI.toGUAl’IT Y. 

Ilatchard and Son’s General Catalogue 
of Modern Books. * 

J. CmheU’s Catalogue of Second-hand 
Books. 

Part II. of Lrngir.m and Co’s Cata¬ 
logue of Old Books tor 1822. Price 2*< (id. 


. moon avii v. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary 
for the year 1822 : containing Memoirs 
of Celebrated Men who have died in 
1820-21. Svo. 15s. bds. 

Part V. of Lives of Eminent Scotsmen, 
lttnjo. 2s. 6d. 

BOTAKY. 

No. 84-, of the Botanical Register, com¬ 
pleting the seventh volume of thi%gppcrl» 
work, containing nearly 100 plates, co¬ 
loured after Nature. By Sydenham Ed¬ 
wards, F.L.S. 4..2u9s. each volume. 

No. 25, of Gcraniarac; or. Natural 
Order of Getaniums, completing the first 
volume, containing 100 coloured .‘jieci- 
mens. By Robert Sw'eet. £,3« ■ 0s. 

The Botanical Cultivator; or, a Prac¬ 
tical Treatise on Propagating, Rearing, 
and Preserving, all descriptions of Plants* 
alphabetically arranged. By Robert Sweet; 
F.I..S. 

Treatise on Bullions Roots, with Direc¬ 
tions for their Cultivation. By the lion, 
and Rev. W. Herbert. Svo. 5s. 

I-Iorlus Suburhanus Londinensis; or, a 
Catalogue of Plants cultivated in the 
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neighbourhood of London; arranged ac¬ 
cording to the Liimaean System. 8vo. 18s. 

lfosarum Mnnographia; or, a Botani¬ 
cal History of ltoses, with an Appendix 
for the use of Cultivators. By John 
Lindley, Esq. F.L.S. Hvo, 21s. 

A Natural Arrangement of British Wants. 
By 8. F. Gray, 2 vols. Hvo. £.2»2s. 

EDUCATION. 

The Orphans of Normandy. By Mrs 
Sherwood, with three engravings. 12mo. 
3s. (id. bds. 

Six Talcs, Moral and Religious, trans¬ 
lated and altered from the French of 
Madame Genlis, small Hvo. 

The English Mother’s First Catechism 
for her Children, containing those things 
most necessary to Ihj known at an curly 
age, illustrated by 100 engravings. By 
the Rev. .1. Clark. Price (id. 

Farmer Watson and his Man Harry; 
or, Hints to Parents. Gd. 

Barnabas llill; or, the Cottage on the 
Shore. By the Author of the Little Ma¬ 
nufacturer. 

Stories alter Nature, f. c. Svo. 

1TNE AflTS. 

Part IV. of a Series of Views in Savoy, 
Switzerland, and on the Rhine. By John 
Dennis, engraved in Me/zotinto, and ac¬ 
companied with descriptive letter-press. 
16s. proofs 2 Is. , 

No. 7, of Views in Paris and its En¬ 
virons. By Eiedeiick Nash. 16s. 

A View of the Inside of Westminster 
Abbey, with the Ceremony of the Coro¬ 
nation ; engraved by <’. Turner, from a 
picture b\ Frederick Nash. 16s. 

Part- XI. and XII. ol‘Portraits of the 
British Poets, containing 12 portraits. 
Svo. 14s.; 4to. 18s.; proofs on India pa¬ 
per, 2Ss. 

crOC. RAI’UY. 

Letters from the Illinois: writtetj in 
1820-21. By Richard Flower: with a 
Letter from M. Bivkbeck. Svo. 2s. 

The first volume of Hindooston: coiv 
taining a description of the Religion, Man¬ 
ners, Customs, Trades, Arts, Sciences, 
Literature, Diversions, &c. &c. of the 
Hindoos; with 17 coloured engravings. 
Price 8s. • 1 

OEGT.OGV. 

A Comparative View 7 of (lie Mineral and 
Mosaieal Geology. By Granville Penn, 
Esq. Svo. 

MEDICINE. 

Physiological Lectures, addressed to the 
College of Surgeons. By John Abemethy, 
F.R.S. &c. Svo. 18s. bds. 

Essays on Surgery and Midwifeiy, with 
Practical Observations and Select Cases. 
By Janies Barlow, surgeon. 12s. bds. 


MISCELLANIES., 

No. 7, of Museum Criticum; or, Cam¬ 
bridge Classical Researches. Hvo. 6s. 

liivjngton’s Annual Register, commen¬ 
cing with his present Majesty’s reign; 
or, a View of the History, politics, and 
Literature for 1820. Svo. lev* 

A Remonstrance addressed to Mr John 
Murray, respecting a recent publication. 
Is. 

The English Perfumer, Snuff-Manufac¬ 
turer, and Colourman’s Guide: being a 
collection of Choice Receipts and Observa¬ 
tions, proved in a practice of 30 years in 
the al)Ove trades. By the late Charles 
Lillie, revised and improved throughout, 
by C. Mackenzie. Price 10s. Gd. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Monograph on the Genus Cnmclia. 
By Samuel Curtis, F.L.S. illustrated by 
five plates, exhibiting eleven varieties of 
the Camclia, drawn from Nature. By 
Clara M. Pope, fdlio. £.3 u 3s. plain, 
£.6nlGn6d. col. 

NOVELS. 

The Sybil’s Warning. By Edward 
Ball, Esq. 2 vols. l2mo. 12s. 

The Festival of Mora; an Historical 
Romance. By Louisa Sydney Stanhope, 
4 vols. 12mo. £. 1»4s. bds. 

Agnes ; or, the Triumph of Principle. 
6s. boards. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A Grammar of the Sanscrit Language, 
on a New Plan. By the llcv, W. Yates, 
Svo. £.2ii 10s. bds. 

Hannonical Grammar of the principal 
Antient and Modern Languages. By the 
Rev. F. Nolan. 2 vols. £.lu5s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

A New System of Natural Philosophy, 
on the principle of Perpetual Motion: 
with a variety of other useful discoveries. 
By W. Mgrtin, of Walls End, Northum¬ 
berland. 8vo. 5s. 

POETRY. 

The, Pleasures of Fancy : a Poem, in 
two parts. 6vo. 4s.® Gd. • 

The Pleasures of Conversation: a Poem. 
By W. Cooke, Esq. 5s. Gd. 

Idle Hours : a Collection of Poems. By 
W. II. Armstrong. 12mo. 6s. 

Selim: a Turkish Tale, in three Caul op. 
By G. Fitzgerald. 

Drunken Barnoby’s Four Journics: 
to which are added, the Ballad of Bessy 
Bell and Chevy Chase, in Latin and Eng¬ 
lish verse. Reprinted from the l»est edi¬ 
tion 1773: f. cap. 8vd. with four new de¬ 
signs. By Deighton. 

POLITICS ANI\POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Narative of the Political and Military 
events which took place at Naples in 1820- 
21 ; with observations explanatory of the 
national conduct in general, and of his 
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nwn in particular. By General William 
Pepc. 8vo. 6s. b(Jg. 

The Private and Confidential Corres¬ 
pondence of Charles Talbot, Duke of 
Shrewsbury, principal Minister to King 
William for a considerable period of his 
reign. By the Rev. Archdeacon Coxc, 
with a portrait. 4to. £.3»3s. bds. 

The Speeches of the Right Hon. Henry 
Grattan in the Irish and in the Imperial 
Parliament, 4 vols. 8vo. X*.2u8s. 

A Practical Scheme for the reduction 
of the Public Debt and Taxation, without 
individual sacrifice. By Jonathan Wilks, 
8vo. Is. 6d. . 

A Short Letter to the Earl of Liver¬ 
pool, on an Amelioration of the Taxes. 
By a Whig of the Old School. Is. 

The Speeches of Sir Samuel Romilly in 
the House of Commons, with a Memoir 
of his Life. By William Peter, Esq. 
with a portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. £.l»6s. 

Remarks upon Prison Discipline, &c. 
&c. in a Letter addressed to the Lord 
Lieutenant and Magistrates of the County 
of Essex. By C. C. Western, Esq. M.P. 
2s. 

Letters of Junius, with Preliminary 
Dissertations, and Copious Notes. By 
Atticus Sccundus, with portraits and vig¬ 
nette. 24mo. Price 6s. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Letter to Edward Copleston, D.D. 
occasioned by his Inquiiy into the Doc¬ 
trines of Necessity and Predestination. 
Is. 6d. 

Suggestions on Clerical Elocution. By 
John Lcttice, D.D. Ac. If mo. 3s. (id. 

A Summary of Christian Faith and 
Practice, confirmed by references to the 
text of the Holy Scriptures, compared 
with the I .iturgy, Articles, and Homilies 
of the Church of England; and illustra¬ 
ted w ith extracts from the chief of those 
works which received the sanction of 
public authority, from the time of the 
Reformation to the final m Mon«of the 
Estabh'shcd lAjrtnuliries. By the Rev. 
G. J. Burrow, D.D. &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Twenty Sermons on the Evidences of 
Christianity, jus they were stated and en¬ 
forced in the Discourses of our Lord: de¬ 
livered before the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, in the Spring and Autumn of 
1821. By James Clarke Franks, M.A. 
Chaplain of Trinity College. 8vo. 12s. 

Six Discourses preached before the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford.. By Thomas Linwood 
Strong, B.D. of Oriel College, Oxford. 
8vo. 6s. 

The Village Preacher i a collection of 
short plain Sermons; partly original, and 
portly collected, and adapted to village 
instruction. By a Clergyman of the 
Churti) of England. Vol. II. ISmo. 5s. 


Christian Temper; or, a View of the 
blessed change gradually wrought in the 
Natural Disposition of Man, by tho ad¬ 
mission of Christian Principles intb his 
Understanding and Life. Is. 6d. 

Treatise on Opposites, their Nature, 
Origin, and Uses, as affecting both the 
Natural and Spirituul Life of Man. 2s. 6d. 

The Divine Person and Character of 
Jesus Christ defended, in opposition to 
the Unitarian or Socinian doctrine; being 
proved from the Prophecies, in the Old 
Testament, and their accomplishment in 
the New. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Covenant of Works. 
By John Colquhoun, D.D. 4s. 6d. titl; 

Vol. I. of the Preacher; or. Sketches 
of Sermons, chiefly selected from the 
MSS. of two Eminent Divines of the last 
century, for the use of Lay Preachers and 
Young Ministers, to which is prefixed a 
Familiar Essay on the Composition of a 
Sermon. 12mo. 4s. 

Howe’s Works, VoL VIII. royal, 16s., 
demy, 12s. 

The Widow’s Narrative, comprising 
Remarks on the Conduct of Humble Life. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Grounds of Hope for the Salvation of 
all dying in Infancy, an Essay. By the 
Rev. W. Harris. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Evangelical Rambler, No. I. Ac. 
To be continue^ Monthly. 

An Investigation of the Doctrine of 
Water Baptism. By T. L. I*. 2s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAl’IlY. 

Part VII. of a General History of the 
County of York. By Thos. D. Whitaker, 
LL.D. Ac. folio. £.2»2s. 

A Geographical, Historical, and To¬ 
pographical description of Van Diemen's 
Land: with important Hints to Emi¬ 
grants, and directions how to apply for 
Grants of Land previous to leaving Eng¬ 
land, Ac. with a View of Hobart Town. 
By f G. W. Evans, surveyor genera] of the 
Colony. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Part V. Vol. VI. of Modern Voyages 
and Travels; containing a Tourney over¬ 
land from the Toast of Ilaiman to Can¬ 
ton, in China. Price 3s. 6d. sewed, 4s. 
lioards. i „ 

Sketches taken during Ten Voyages to 
Africa, between the years 1786 and 1800; 
Including Observations on the Country 
between Palmas and the River Congo, 
and Remarks on the Physical and Moral 
Character of the Inhabitants, Ac. By 
Capt. John Adams. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Visit to North America, and the 
English Settlements in Illinois ; with a 
Winter Residence in Philadelphia, solely 
to ascertain the actual prospects of the 
Emigrating Agriculturist, Mechanic, and 
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Speculator. By Adlard Wclby, Esq. 
8vo. 10s. 6d.bds. 

A Visit to Vaucluse, Nismc, Orange, 
Pont-du-Gard, Avignon, Marseilles, &c. 
in May 1821. 8vo. 6s. 

EDINBURGH. 

The works of John Playfair, Esq. late 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, &c. &c., with a 
Memoir of the Author. 4 vols. 8vo. Price 
X.2<il2«6d. boards. 

Letter to the Inhabitants of Edinburgh 
on the new Police Bill. Price Is. 6d. 

Narrative of a Voyage to New South 
Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, in the 
Ship Skelton, 12mo. with an engraving. 
Price 4s. lioards. 

Sir Andrew Wylie, of that Ilk. By the 
Author oF “ Annals of the Parish,” &c. 
3 vols. 12mn. Price 21s. 

The Eleventh Annual Rcjxirt of the 
Six-iety for the support of Gaelic Schools, 
with an Appendix, containing extracts of 
Correspondence, &c. and Lists of the So¬ 
ciety's Schools. No. L. Price Is. Gd. 

Lessons, selected for the Improvement 
of Youth in Heading : calculated also to 
excite in them a love of wisdom and vir¬ 
tue, and to give them a taste for useful 
knowledge. By George Knight, Teacher 
of English and Geography, Edinburgh. 
In one volume 12mo. Pri*c 2s. hound. 

A Letter to the land High Chancellor 
of Great Britain, upon the present state 
of the Scotch Law of Entail. By David 
Wemyss, Writer to the Signet. 8vo. 

A Monody, in the Prospect of Death, 
while la'xiuring under a dangerous ill¬ 
ness. By the Rev. W. llohb, Author of 
Interns illustrative of the Genius and In¬ 
fluence of Christianity. Third Edition, 
12mo. Is. stitched. 

Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. 
By Robert Wilson. 8vo. Price as. lx^s. 

Notes on Philosophy, Morality, and 
Education. By William Mackenzie. Bvo. 
Price 7s. 

An Inquiry into the Opinions, Ancient 
und Modern, concerning Life and Orga¬ 
nization. By John Barclay, M.D. Lec¬ 
turer on Anatomy and Surgery, Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians, Fel¬ 
low of the Royal Society, &c. &c. In one 
volume. 8vo. Price 14®. hoards. 

Inaugural Lecture delivered in the 
Common Hall of the University of Glas¬ 
gow. Nov. 6, 1821. By D. K. Sandford, 
Esq. A.B. Oxon. Professor of Greek in 
the University of Glasgow, 8vo. Price 
2s. stitched. 

Memoirs of the Life and Trial of James 
Mackcoull, or Moflat, containing a full 
Account of his Trial before the Jury 
Court and the High Court of Justiciary, 


for robbing the branch of the Paisley 
Union Bank at Glasgow of Twenty Thou¬ 
sand Pounds; with an Apjtendix, con¬ 
taining Mr Donovan’s Journal, and other 
curious papers. One volume Bvo. with 
a portrait. 

Observations on the Mode of chusing 
Juries in Scotland. Neatly printed in 
12mo. Price Is. Gd. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
the. year 1818. In one large volume, 
closely printed with double columns. 21s. 

Life of Captain James Neil. By the 
Rev. George Barclay Kilwinning. 18mo. 
bds. Is. Gd. * 

Woman in India, a Poem. By the 
Rev. George Lawson, Calcutta. Part I. 
On Female Influence. 2s. 

Orient Harping. By the same Author, 
a Desultory Poem, in two parts, bds. 7s. 

The Maniac, with other Pocins. By 
the same Author. Foolscap Bvo. bds. 3s. 

The Lives of the llev. Dr Doddridge 
and the Rev. President Edwards, abrid¬ 
ged, Ixls. Is. Gd. 

The Little Stucco Image-merchants. 
By the Rev. M. Malau, Geneva, <ransla- 
ted from the French. 3d. 

The Little Christian. By the same 
Author, 3d. 

Letters of Dr Samuel Johnson, care¬ 
fully selected and arranged from various 
publications, with Explanatory Notes; to 
which arc added. Miscellaneous Essays 
on Interesting Subjects, with a fine por¬ 
trait of the Author. 24nu>. lids. Jin. 

A Series of Addresses to Voting Peo¬ 
ple. By the Rev. J. Hooper, A.M. 5s. Gd. 

Sir George Mackenzie’s Discourses on 
Moral Gallantry, with other F.ssaj s, 5s. 

A Collection of llymns. By the Rev. 
Grevillc Ewing, and George Paynes. New 
edition, calf 3s. <kl. sheep 3s. 

The Precious Gift, or the Improvement 
of Time the Greatest Wisdom ; and 
Christ the Only Refuge; with 2 plates; 
half-bou Ad, 2s. Gd. , 

Fanny airfield, the Farmer’s Daugh¬ 
ter, a Juvenile Tale. By a Lady, with 
frontispiece. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Correspondence between James Stuart, 
Esq. younger of Dunearn, and the Earl 
of Morton, Lord Lieutenant of the County 
of Fife, relative to Mr Stuart’s Resigna¬ 
tion of his Commission in the lloyal Fife- 
shire Yeomanry Cavalry. 8vo. Price Gd. 

Nos. 1. & 2. of the Select Magazine, 
published Monthly, for the Instruction 
of Young Persons of botff Sexes in the 
higher walks of Life.—Each number will 
have a copper-pkfte. 

Hints on the Principles of a Constitu¬ 
tional Police, in Observations on w a Let¬ 
ter to the Inhabitant* of Edinburgh, on 
the New Police-Bill.” 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

France. —Thu chief topic of interest 
contained in the Paris papers, received 
since our last, is that regarding the law 
for restraining the liberty of the press, 
which has given rise to many vehement 
and acrimonious discussions in the (,'h;un- 
ber of 1 leputies. The report of the Com¬ 
mittee to whichrihis subject had been re¬ 
ferred, was read in the Chaml>er on the 
19th January. It was decidedly in fa- 
vour of the law, the Committee observ¬ 
ing, that France was not in a state to bear 
the same freedom of periodical works 
which exists in England. The article 
which renders a journal liable to he sup¬ 
pressed uj>on the "ground of its “ spirit 
and general tendency,” has been slightly 
altered, by the insertion of “ spirit, re¬ 
sulting from a succession of articles.” 
The reading of this project excited the 
most violent murmurs and loud exclama¬ 
tions. One Member cried out, “ Send 
your law to Constantinople”—another, 
“ It is unqualified despotism; they wish 
to make us regret the loss of the censor¬ 
ship.”—The discussions on the law have 
been violent and personal; and several 
attempts to introduce amendments by 
the opposition members have been de¬ 
feated by overwhelming majorities. Mem¬ 
bers on‘the left side have, nevertheless, 
strenuously persisted in vindicating the 
liberties of their country, as founded on 
the Charter: but all their attempts at op¬ 
posing, or modifying the obnoxious law’, 
arc also defeated by great majorities. 
The spirit which interests the predomi¬ 
nant faction is obvious, from their refu¬ 
sing to qualify the phrases, “ The King’s 
Government,” “ The Royal Authority,” 
by any epithqfe: which may indicate the 
existence of a representative or consti¬ 
tutional regime. On one of these occa¬ 
sions, General Koy was called to order by 
the President, for observing, that in some 
of the ai tides, in which the word “ Con¬ 
stitutional” originally stood, it had been 
treacherously and scandalously suppress¬ 
ed. The General complained of an ille¬ 
gal interference by the Prefect of the 
Seine, in the name of the King's Govern¬ 
ment, in the election now going on in 
the first at rondhucment of Paris, to pro¬ 
cure the rejection of General Gerard, and 
the return of Lupcnouzc, brother-in-law 
to the Ministct of Finance. He boldly 
vindicated the fidelity of himself and his 
party to their country, n> the most sacred 


of all obligations; for the country (he 
said) was not to be found at Coblentz nor 
at Ghent; and he ascribed Buonaparte’s 
return, in 1815, to the perfidious counsels 
given to the King, and observed, that his 
Majesty himself acknowledged the faults 
committed by lus Government, in his 
proclamation dated from CVmbray. The 
King's Government, he contended, ceased 
when he crossed the frontiers, ami 'be 
oaths taken to his Government then ceas¬ 
ed to he landing. These observations 
w’ere not made without many violent in¬ 
terruptions from 1 he ultra side; and lU. 
Delalot replied to the General in a long 
speech, in which he maintained, that at¬ 
tachment to the soil of the country w as 
a gross and selfish fidelity, and the only 
true fidelity was a constant attachment 
to the person of (he King. On Saturday 
the 26th January, the opposition liming 
failed in all their amendments, retired in t 
a liody, before the question w as put, and 
it is stated in a private letter, that they 
meant to adopt the stuiie course on the 
remaining articles of the Bill, and a bo 
when the question shall I>c put upon it as 
a whole-being resolved that tins arbi¬ 
trary measure, which they find themselves 
unable to defeat or qualify, shall appear 
the sole act of Ministers, unsanclioucd 
even by their presence. 

Farther arrests have taken place of 
persons implicated in the conspiracies at 
Samur and Bclfont. It is said, they had 
sent emissaries to Brest and Quimjicr, 
where risings were intended to take place 
on tlic 14th or 15th January; hut they 
were prevented by the vigilance of the 
civil and military authorities. 

The annual report of the Governor of 
the Bank of France was published in the 
Moniteur of the 2btli January. It exhi¬ 
bits the concern as in a prosperous state. 
The fixed caj tal is X.3,750,000, The 
dividend distributed last year was 8 per 
cent, a farther ^profit of 10 per cent, being 
reserved. The hills discounted in 1820 
amounted to 254,000,000; in 1921, they 
increased to 384,000,000. The accounts 
current during the period rose from 
544,000,000, to 605,000,000. The total 
amount of receipts and payments during 
the last year, was, in specie, 546,924,103; 
in paper, 7,049,708,000. The w hole cur- 
r<®t expenses of this great national.cstah- 
lishment, including salaries, and all rjtlier 
out-goings, do not exceed the sum of 
461,000 ft., or about X.19,000 per ann. 
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The total population of France, from an 
official census, taken in the end of the 
last year, was 30,465,261. 

Affecting Circumstance .—In the year 
1816, an Englishman, of the name of 
1 .oveday, went to reside in France, with 
two daughters. Being obliged to return 
to England soon after, he placed his 
daughters in a boarding-school, as well 
as a niece who' was under his care, under 
the most solemn arrangement, that their 
education was to be con fined to accom¬ 
plishments only, and not to interfere with 
their religious faith. He was absent till 
the month of September last; and he 
soon learnt, that, influenced by a series of 
pretended miracles performed at Amiens, 
and worked upon by artifice and deceit, 
his daughters had embraced the Woman 
Catholic rcligioi i. He removed his daugh¬ 
ters from the school, but as they informed 
him that the governess, a Mademoiselle 
Itchoul, was no ways implicated in their 
conversion, he unfortunately suffered his 
neiee to remain seven days longer, in 
which time she was baptized, confirmed, 
and communicated in the Woman Catholic 
faith. Ilis eldest daughter soon ufter 
doped from his house; and although re¬ 
covered, she left him again; and also a 
third time, when she went to the Con¬ 
vent of the Congregation de Notre Dame 
in the Whue de Severe. Htfr father hav¬ 
ing discovered her retreat, endeavoured to 
procure her restoration; but was unable 
to ell'ect it, although he endeavoured to 
obtain the intervention of the dvil and re¬ 
ligious authorities. And on two occasions, 
when he went to tlu* convent, he was ar¬ 
rested by a military force. Mr Love- 
duy jietitioncd the Chamber of Deputies 
l'or redress, and his petition has been 
printed, and circulated in the shape of a 
pamphlet. The petition, after some dis¬ 
cussion, was got rid of in the Chamber 
the order of the day. 

I'r alt.— I,otters from Rome state, 
that the Pope was so dangerously ill, that 
liis death was expected every moment. 
The Archduke Wondolph of Austria, who 
was made a Cardinal two years ago, is 
certain to succeed to the chair. 

Svain—T he intt Uigencf received from 
this country since our last publication. is 
of u more parilic character than might 
have been expected from the previous ac¬ 
count. On the 7th January, the King, 
yielding at length to the remonstrances of 
the Cortes and of the country, accepted 
the resignations ofthe Minister for Foreign 
Affairs ? Bardaxj ; the Minister of the in¬ 
terior, Fcliu; the Minister of War, Sal¬ 
vador ; and Valleyo, Minister of Finance. 
It appears, however, that his Majesty con¬ 
sented to this measure with great reluct¬ 


ance. He is represented to have said_ < 

“ l have hitherto declined to accept this 
resignation, but considering the present 
circumstances, I now allow these ministers 
to retire, declaring, however, tlint I aTn 
satisfied with their good services, tneir at¬ 
tachment to the Constitution, their loyalty 
to my person, and their zeal for the public 
welfare.”—Don Canos Manuel had been 
nominated ad interim to the Ministry for 
Foreign Affliirs, but that personage being 
indisposed, the Kipg appointed as his sub¬ 
stitute Don Favier Pichefia, the chief 
clerk of the olfice. 

Advices from Madrid, of the 14th, 
mention, that the whole of Andalusia has 
submitted to the Government. The sub¬ 
mission of Seville was previously announ¬ 
ced in the French papers, and that of 
Cadiz was communicated to the Cortes in 
their sitting of the 14th, in a dispatch 
signed by Juregui himself, lie had re¬ 
signed his command into tbc hands of 
General Homaratc, whom the Govern¬ 
ment had appointed to succeed him, de¬ 
claring, at the same time, that he would 
have done so sooner, had he not feared 
to compromise the tranquillity of the pro¬ 
vince. The new Governor of Cadiz," 
Jacinto Homaratc, was peaceably installed 
in his olfice on the 10th January. 

There were some disturbances at Va¬ 
lencia on the 7th January, and two follow¬ 
ing days, which were not quelled w it bout 
bloodshed. They appear to have arisen 
from some interference, on the part of 
the populace, with a procession fnadc in 
celebration of the renewal of amity be- 
txveen two military corps, w Inch had quar¬ 
relled. 

General Riego had arrived at Barcelona 
before the dismissal of m blisters was 
known, lie was received with the loud¬ 
est and most universal acclamations of 
“ Viva Riego!” and “ Down with the 
ministers!” The Territorial Audencia of 
New Castite has sentenced Jejm Anderson, 
a native of Dublin, to one year’s imprison¬ 
ment, and expulsion from Spain, for l>e- 
ing engaged in a conspiracy against the 
constitutional system of Government. 

The latest accounts from Madrid are 
contained in the Paris papers of the 2Stli, 
which state, that the Cortes hud recogniz¬ 
ed the independence of the Spanish colo¬ 
nies in South America. 

1’oatugal.— ThcCortes are employed 
in deliberating on the articles of the con¬ 
stitution. They have resolved, that Trial' 
by Jury shall lie yitroduced, both in civil 
and criminal cases. They have also agreed 
to a project for establishing a national 
bank ut Lisbon. The charier is granted 
for 20 years, and there arc*to be 10,00.0 
shares, each of the value of 500,100 rcae. 
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RUSSIA ahd Turkey, —The differ- consequence of having no naval force in 
cnccs between the government of those that sea. The Turks occupied Larissa 
countries remain unadjusted; and whether with 5000 men ; and hostilities were only 
they will issue in peace or war, seems as partially carried on, neither party having 
problematical as it was six months ago. a regular army in that province. In se- 
Thc Russian bills of mortality for the veral districts the Greeks and Turks had 
year 1H19 exhibit the following remark- exchanged hostages, for the purpose of 
able instances of longevity in the male sex: observing neutrality towards one another. 
18,741 above 80; 5754 above 90; 1094 But the Greek guerillas occasionally is- 
abovc 100; 324 above 105; 179 above sued from their mountainous retreats, 
110; 90 above 115; 56 above 120; 23 and inflicted a terrible vengeance on both 


above 125; 13 above 130; 2 the extra¬ 
ordinary age of between 140 and 150. 

Greece.— The struggle for independ¬ 
ence in this country; it appears, is still 
carried on with unabated zeal, but with 
what success it is difficult to determine, 
amid the various and contradictory ac¬ 
counts published in the foreign journals. 
From the P;uis pajiers it appears, that, 
after two sanguinary conflicts, on the 23d 
and 21th of November, the Greeks took 
the tonal of Arta by assault. The fortress 
was Mill held by the Turks, who were 
commanded by no less than three Pachas. 
The Greeks proposed terms of accommo¬ 
dation, for the purpose of sparing tire 
further effusion of blood; but the Pachas 
refused to listen to any offers, and the 
citadel shared, in a short time, the same 
fortune as the town. Along with Ismail 
Pacha Bey, surnamed the Devcstator of 
Epirus, were also taken, on this occa¬ 
sion, Iamail Pliassa, Pacha of Bcrat, and 
Hussan Pacha. The treasures of these 
Pachas were captured at the same time, 
together with the plunder which the Turks 
had amassed from various other places, 
and had thrown into Arta, from a vain 
confidence in its strength. Fourteen thou¬ 
sand men appear to have constituted the 
force by which this important conquest 
was achieved. The capture of this town, 
it is observed, “ is a conquest of the ut¬ 
most importance for the Greeks, not on 
account of its fortress, but the strength 
of its situation, v^hich, from Sts union 
with the dcnlc, and the fort o£ the Five 
Wells, forms an impregnable bulwark. 
From its position bclu’ecn Epirus, Acar- 
nania, and Etulia, it is the key of these 
provinces which it commands.” 

An article from Trieste, dated the 8th 
January, presents a melancholy picture of 
the state of Attica, Livadia, and Thes¬ 
saly. * The Turks held Athens and Li¬ 
vadia, with a force of about two thou¬ 
sand men, and were masters of the sur¬ 
rounding country; in which, it is said, 
they were guilty of great excesses.* Ac¬ 
cording to this account, scarcely a ves- 
■tige of Thebes remained. The Turks, 
moreover, occupied the castle of Lcpan- 
to; but bad foiled in several attempts to 
recover possesion of the Negropont, in 


parties, setting fire to the villages, and 
massacring the inhabitants, without dis¬ 
tinction. No language, <t is said, enn 
describe the misery of the coun'xy, where 
not a vestige of trade is seen, and ’'"re 
the labours of the field are entirely ne - 
glccted, as no one will cultivate the land, 
because he has no prospect of securing 
the produce for his own use. Such are 
the dreadful outrages which both parties 
have inflicted on the other, and such is 
the deep and irreconcilable hatred they 
have inspired, that it is probable only 
the extermination of one of the parties 
will put an end to the contest. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

New South Wales .—Sydney Gazettes 
have been received to the lllh of August, 
inclusive. Governor Macquarie had re¬ 
turned to Sydney about the middle of 
July, from a» visit of inspection to Van 
Dicman's Land, and an official account 
of the present state of that colony was 
published in the Sydney Gazette soon af¬ 
ter his arrival. The Governor notices, 
in appropriate terms of commendation, 
the numerous most essential improve¬ 
ments w’hich had taken pkicc at lloliart’s 
Town, and other parts, since his previous 
visit in 1811. The number of w ell-built 
houses in Hobart’s Town are stated at 
421, and the population at 2700 souls. 
J^e particularly notices the erection of a 
government-house, handsome church, a 
commodious military barrack, a strong 
gaol, a well-constructed hospital, and a 
roomy barrack for convicts. There was 
also considerable progress made in the 
building of a substantial pier at Sullivan’s 
Cove, which, combined with the natural 
facilities 6f the place, will, it is alleged, 
render it one of the best and safest an¬ 
chorages in the world. The Governor 
makes an equally favourable report with 
regard to the advancing slate of the set¬ 
tlements at Port Dalrymple, Launceston, 
George Town, Ac. &c. Three lines of 
roads are in the course of formation from 
the capital to various parts of the island, 
one of them extending to the distance of , 
120 miles. The general population of 
Van Dieman's Land is stated at 6372 
souk, exclusive of the civil and military 
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officers; and it contains 28,S38 head of 
horned cattle, 182,168 sheep, 421 hor¬ 
ses,'and 10,683 acres of land in cultiva¬ 
tion. By the introduction of the Merino 
.breed of sheep, the quality of the wool 
grown in the colony was rapidly impro- 
' ing, and it was expected that it would 
soon obtain such a degree of perfection, 
as to render it a most valuable exixirt to 
the mother Country. The detachments 
of the 1st Royal Scots, the 2-l th, 30th, 
34th, 45th, 53d, 82d, and 89th regi¬ 
ments, stationed for some time in New 
South Wales, had embarked at Sydney, 
and wore to sail on the lfcth of August, to 
join their respective regiments in India. 

AFRICA. 

Intelligence of lather an unpleasant 
'..iture, as respects the new British Set¬ 
tlement at Algoa Bay, has i cen corn nu¬ 
ll iea led in letters of 1 lth November, from 
the Cape of Good llopo. We are sorry 
to find that the Cali res have commenced 
a new ear, and that Girka, the ('afire 
Chief, .vith whon a treat/ of pears and 
amity (which it was hoped might he la-t- 
ing) had been made, has again taken up 
amv., and is actively employed in raising 
and equipping a force, which is to he di¬ 
rected against the infant colony. The 
pretence for this proceeding*!* stated, in 
the same advices, to be, that the British 
have been guilty of a breach of good 
faith, by entering atnl settling in the ter¬ 
ritory of tin* CallVes beyond the Great 
Fish River. G.iikacontends that, by the 
Treaty, this giound was to remain un¬ 
touched In the cohna-ds. Such are all 
the particulcio that are at present known ; 
but as no art of aggres-ion had been at¬ 
tempted by tin* savages, some lio[K*s were 
entertained that matters might be tie- ’ 
eominodnted. k 

AMERICA. 

United States. —The New* York 
p.qiers of the 22d Dccemlier contain the 
ir ual annual report from the Treasury 
on the finances of the United Suites.— 

'1 his document gives a detailed view of 
-the income and expenditure of the Ame¬ 
rican Government. The income for the 
year 1822 is estimated at 16,110,000 of 
dollars;the expenditure at 14,947,661, 
thus leaving a surplus of revenue amount¬ 
ing to 1,162,338 dollars. There is, be¬ 
sides, a sinking fund of eight millions of 
dollars, which, it is calculated, would " 
extinguish the whole debt bv the veer 
1839. -v 

By the fourth official census lately ta¬ 
ken, it appear* that the grand mini of 
vot.. x. 
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the population of the Union amounts to 
9,625,734, which exhibits an increase, 
since the era of independence, of nearly 
four-fifths; “ a circumstance (it is con¬ 
cluded) unexampled in the h. > iry of any 
other country, cither ancient or modern.” 
—It also appears, that the slaves in the 
United States amoupt to about 1,531,436. 
There are of foi eigners not naturalized, 
53,656. Persons engaged in agriculture, 
2,065,499. In commerce, 72,397. In 
manufactures, 1X9,247..—Those engaged 
in manufactures include mechanics of 
every description., 

Newfoundland.*— Advices from 
Newfoundland, of the date of 9th Jan. 
have been received by a vessel arrived at 
Liverpool from thence, in the short pe¬ 
riod of seventeen days. We arc sorry 
to learn that they describe the colony to 
be in a state of extreme distress. Among 
the lower orders, it is said, there are few 
able to suppoi t themselves; and the mcm- 
1j«*i t. of the opulent part of the commu¬ 
nity are so small, that relief was imprac¬ 
ticable. Many, if w as feared, must pe¬ 
rish for want. Meetings of the inhabi¬ 
tants had been field, for the purpose of 
raising subscriptions, and the Governor 
had intimated to them, that a sum equal 
to the whole raised by the colonists 
would be contributed by the Govern¬ 
ment. Memorials have been sent to Eng¬ 
land, to claim the interposition of the Le¬ 
gislature. 

Mexico. —Letters from Ilavapnah of 
the 26th November state, that several 
persons of high distinction had arrived 
there from Mexico, bringing with them 
a great dud of property in gold, jewels, 
and other valuables. They had made 
their escape, under the apprehension of 
some violent proceedings against them 
by the Independents. The news they 
give of Mexico is, that the w hole system 
of Govcrnpient has been arranged by the 
patriots without furtlfer b.bodslicd.-— 
Among the Officers of the Slate were 
some individuals who had acted undor 
lh„* old irgiinc, but who had joined the 
friends of liberty. Letters of the 11th 
Dccemlier bring the important advices, 
that the following ports of Mexico, viz. 
Vera Cmz, Tampico, Alvarado, on the 
cast coast, Acapulco and St Bias on.the 
west coast, had been declared open to 
foreign commerce. The duties on im¬ 
ports by foreigners were fixed at 25 per 
cent, and by Spaniards (natives) 15 per 

cent._The produce pf the country to he 

exported free of duties, except cochineal 
and vanilla; gold, 2 per cent., and sih er, 

6 per cent, export duties—Thp only pro¬ 
hibited articles for import are flour and 
tobacco. • 

\j l 
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Bhazit..—— Intelligence has lieen re¬ 
ceived from Bahia of the 6th November, 
from which we learn, that, on the 3d, 
there occurred an insurrection among the 
Brazilian troops there, which had for its 
object the removing from power of three 
members of the Provisional Junta, who 
were suspected of selling commissions in 
the militia. The Portuguese soldiery, 
however, among whom were the Lusita- 
nian Legion, took part with the Govern¬ 
ment, which so overawed the malecon- 
tent-s, that, without any resistance, they 
suffered three or'four of their leaders to 
lie apprehended, and sunt on board the 
Don Pedro Portuguese frigate, then in 
the harbour, in order to be conveyed to 
Lisbon, to Ik; placed at the disposal of 
the Cortes. The insurgent troops after¬ 
wards succeeded, by stratagem, in gain¬ 
ing j>o‘.session of tpo of the fortresses at 
Bahia, which they occupied, and again 
held out defiance to the Junta. Their 
position was a strong one, but as they 
were only provisioned for a few days, 
and had no supply of ammunition, they 
were expected in a very short time to sur¬ 
render at discretion. 

Cor.r.MBiA _Advices from this Re¬ 

public mention, that, on the 12th No¬ 
vember, the General Congress of Colum¬ 
bia passed separate votes of thanks to se¬ 
veral public characters in Kurope and in 
the United States, distinguished for ad¬ 
vocating the cause of South American 
independence; amongst which we find 
the names of Lord Holland, the Abbe de 
Pradt, Mr Clay, late Speaker in Congress, 
and Col. Duane, of the Aurora ; Sir Robt. 
Wilson, and James Marryatt, Esq. Mem¬ 
bers of the British House»f Commons. 

West Indies _ St Dontii go.. — The 

Spanish part of this important island has 
recently declared its independence of the 
mother country. The Declaration of In¬ 
dependence, and the Articles/>f the New 
Constitution, are of considerable length. 
The Declaration is dated frofn the “ City 
of St Domingo, in the Spanish part of 
Hayti, Deeemlier 1, 1821, first year of 
Independence.” It is signed by Jose 
Nunez de Caceres, President; and Ma¬ 


nuel Lopez de Umcres, Secretary, beside* 
the names of six other individuals. It 
commences in the following style:— 
“ No more submission—no more humi¬ 
liation—no more obedience to the caprice 
and levity of the Cabinet of Madrid. In 
these few, but comprehensive words, is 
contained the firm resolution which the 
people of St Domingo this day proclaim 
and swear to.” The Declaration then 
alludes to the “ ignominious bondage of 
328 years,” which is described as a suffi¬ 
ciently long and painful lesson of what 
was to lie hoped from a s - fanatical loyalty 
to the kings of Spain.” The various 
grievances and oppressions under i .' ! ch 
the colony groaned during that periou 
are subsequently detailed in somewhat 
energetic twins; and it concludes with 
observing, that, “ if Spain recognizes and 
approves that Declaration, it shall hence¬ 
forth be considered anil treated as a 
friend; but, if it attempt to op|x;se the 
Independence which has been proclaim¬ 
ed, they are prepared to defend it with 
their lives, their fortune, and their ho¬ 
nour.” The form of government is to 
be Republican, but established upon the 
most convenient principles of national re¬ 
presentation. 

Dominica .—Letters received from thi- 
island of the 9th of November, contain 
the melancllbly tidings of a dreadful fe¬ 
ver, that, in a few days, cut off three offi¬ 
cers, one serjeant, two coriwrals, AG pri¬ 
vates, and four women of hi* Majesty’s 
.5th regiment of foot, out of 137, wlw 
landed there the month previous. Only 
Col. Ernes, Cupt. Kish, Ensign Wv.itt, 
and eleven privates, were free from the 
attack, all the rest being either dead oi 
in the hospital. The names of the offi¬ 
cers who died are, Major Bishop, Lieu¬ 
tenant .vim-.trong, and Lieut. Equine 
iThe companies at the station are Majors 
Bishop, Simcockes, and Kysh. Colonel 
Sir ('. Pratt, and the detachments of the 
.5th at Antigua and St Lucie, were in 
good health on the lltli Novemlier. It 
was reported in the West Indies, that 
the 4th, Ala, and 9th, are to Ik? replaced 
by the,7th, 23d, and 4”t*. regiments. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


OPENING or TIIK SESSION. 

Feb. H —This day his Majesty went 
in State to the House of Peers, to open 
the Session of Parliament; and the Com¬ 
mons having been summoned, and in at¬ 
tendance, 4 his Majesty delivered from the 
throne the fbi’ow ing gracious speet h:— 


11 Afy Lords and (Icntlcinen. 

“ I have the satisfaction informing yi..., 
that I continue to receive frdm Foreign 
Powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards Country. 

“ It is inqxissihle for me nut to feel 
deeply interested in uni event that mav 
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have a tendency to disturb the peace of “ I must at the same time deeply re- 
Europe. My endeavours have, therefore, i; ret the depressed state of the Agricul- 
been directed, in conjunction with my tural Interest. 

Allies, to the settlement of the differences “ The condition of an interest, so qs- 

tvhich have unfortunately arisen between sentially connected with the prosperity of 
the Court of St Petersburgh and the Ot- the country, will of course atuact your 
toman Porte; and I have reason to en- early attention; and 1 have the fullest 

ter tain hopes that these differences will reliance on your wisdom in the consider, 

be satisfactorily adjusted. ation of this imp rtant subject. 

“ In iny late visit to Ireland, I derived “ I am persuaded that, in whatever 
the most sincere gratification from the measures you may adopt, you w ill bear 
loyalty and attachment manifested by all constantly in mind, that, in the inalnte- 

classes of my subjects. nance of our public credit, all the best 

u With this impression, it must be interests of this lyngdom are equally in¬ 
matter of the deepest concern to me, that volved ; and that it is by a steady adhe- 

a spirit of outrage, which has led to daring rence to that principle that we have at- 

and systematic violations of the law, has tained, and can alone expect to preserve, 
arisen, and still prevails in some parts of our high station amongst the nations of 
that country. the world.” 

“ 1 am determined to use all the means The King haviug retired, an address, 
in my power for the protection of the per- in answer to the speech, was moved by 

sons and property of my loyal and peace- Lord Roden, seconded by Karl Walsing- 

able subjects ; und.it will he for your ham, and agreed to with little discussion, 
immediate consideration, whether the ex- and without a division, 
isting laws are sufficient for this purpose. In the House of Commons, the busi- 
“ Notwithstanding this serious inter, ness was commenced with a temper which 
ruption of public tranquillity, l have the shewed plainly what is likely to he the 
satisfaction of believing that my pre- spirit and character of the Sessions. On 
scnce in Ireland has been productive of the Speaker taking the Chair, Mr Grey 
very beneficial effects, and all descriptions Bennet embraced the first opportunity of 
of my people may coniidently rely upon giving notice of a motion on the subject 
the just and equal administration of the of the late Queen’s Funeral. Sir R. Wil- 
laws, and upon my patern*al solicitude for son also intimated his intention of bring- 
their welfare. ing forward, on the 12th instant, a motion 

“ Gentlemen of the Home of Commons, relative to his own dismissal. Lord Eb- 
“ It is very gratifying to me to lie able rington, also, on the part of a N oble Friend 
to inform you, that during the last year absent, (Lord J. Itusscll,) gave hotice of a 
the Revenue has exceeded that of the motion for Parliamentary Reform. These 
year preceding, and appears to be in a were only steps preparatory to the pro- 
couisc of progressive improvement. posing an Amendment to the Address, 

I have directed the Estimates of the moved by^fr R. Clive, and seconded by 
current year to lie laid before you. They Mr Duncomb, in reply to the Speech 
have been framed with every attention to from the Throne; which Amendment 
economy which the circumstances of the was proposed by Sir Francis Burdett, and 
country will permit; and it will be satis- was seconded by Mr Hobhouse, and went 
factory to you to learn, that I have been to postpone the consideration of the 
able to make a large reduction in our Speech to Thursday*next * Upon a divi- 
Annuat Expenditure, particularly in our sion, tine amendment was negatived, by 
Naval Hnd Military Establishments. a majority of 18G to !&. Mr Ilume then 

“ Mi/ Lords mill Gentlemen, proceeded to address the House at great 

“ I have the greatest pleasure in ac- length, on the different topics alluded to 
quainting you, that a consglerable iu»- in the Speech; and concluded by moving 
provement has taken plifl'e in the course an amendment to the Address, strongly 
of the last year, in the Commerce and enforcing economy and retrenchment. 
Manufactures of the United Kingdom, On this amendment, a long discussion 
and that I can now state them to lie, in took place, and it was ultimately negu- 
their important branches, in a very flour- lived, and the original motion adopted, 
ishiitg condition. by a majority of 171 tq,8!>. 
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Revenue. —Abstract of the Ne t Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain (c.xdu-i 
sivc of the Arrears of War Duty on Malt and Property,) in the Years and Quarters 
ended 5th January 1821, and 5th .human 1*122, showing the Increase or Decrease 
on each head thereof:— 



0 .—Execution on Leith South —This 
day, Peter Augustus Ilcuman, and Fran¬ 
cis Gautiez, or Gautier, convicted before 
the H igh Court of Admiralty at Edinburgh, 
of the piratical seizure of the ship Jane of 
Gibraltar, and of the murder of Captain 
Johnston, the Commander, and James 
Paterson, one of the seamen of that \ cs- 
sel, on the 7tli of June last, suffered death, 
pursuant to their sentence, on a scaffold 
erected within flood-mark, on Leith sands, 
close by the naval yard. At half past 
eight in the moi ning the Magistrates of 
Edinburgh proceeded to the Jail, on the 
Calton Hill,where the Itev. Dr. Campbell, 
the Rev. Mr Portcous, and the Rev. Mr 
Wallace, a Roman Catholic clergyman, 
were in attendance, and after some time 
spent in devotion, the prisoners were 
brought out and placed on a ear, to which 
they were fastened ; and in this manner, 
with the Magistrates and Clergymen in 
coaches, and guarded by a strong body of 
Police, and a party of the 3d Dragoon 
Guards from Piershill Barracks^ they 
were conductetj^slowk: to Lei ill sands. At 
the bottom of Leith Walk the procession 
was joined by the Magistrates of Leith in 
a coach, and a party of the High Consta¬ 
bles on foot. The whole then proceeded by 
Constitution Street to the scaffold, where 
they arrived at half past ten o’clock. Du¬ 
ring this melancholy procession the priso¬ 
ner Henman had bis hat off, and kept 
almost incessantly bowing to the multi¬ 
tude on each side, rising up as far as his 
fastenings would allow, holding his hat 
in one hand and a copy of the New Tes¬ 
tament in the other. Gautiez appeared 
quite dejected, and indifferent to any thing 
around him. When the prisoner', came 
in sight of the sea IVold, II cam an appeared 
much moved, nit.i in< nb.tried to shed 
t'ws; but he nrtan'iv returned hi: fvuli- 


tmle, which never again forsook him. On 
being loosened from the car, the prisoner* 
ascended the .-ca.'I.Jd with firmness, Gau¬ 
tiez walking first. The Rev. Dr CampJieU 
then prayed with Ileanum, who listened 
with profound attention. Gautiez was 
assisted in his devotions by the Rev. Mi 
Wallace. Afterthedevotions were finished, 
the prisoner Henman examined the ap¬ 
paratus of death minutely, ami they both 
ascended the drop, where the executioner 
made the roptff. fast about their necks. 
Henman then prayed aloud, for about a 
quarter of an hour, and after shaking 
hands with Gautiez, gave the signal, and 
they were launched into eternity. Not¬ 
withstanding the hardihood with vviuch 
the prisoners, at their com iction, protested 
their innocence, they soon alter made full 
confession of their guilt. Henman, in 
particular, evinced every symptom ol sin¬ 
cere repentance, .and on the scaffold ad¬ 
dressed the immense multitude, which the 
interest and novelty of the scene had col¬ 
lected together, confessing his guilt, and 
his penitence, and expressing a hope of 
forgiveness through ‘lie mercy of the Re¬ 
deemer. Gautiez was twenty-four years 
of age, a Frenchman and Roman Catho¬ 
lic. He had a wife living somewhere in 
Spain. 1 teaman w as alxnit thirty-six y ears 
old; he was horn in CarNcrona, in Sweden, 
but came to England when a young Imy, 
and hod been employed from his early 
years in the seaf.ning line. During liu last 
war, lie had been many years in French 
prison at Longvvy, where he married a 
woman, who, with three or four children, 
now reside in Sunderland.—It is forty 
years since a similar execution took place 
on Leith sand:, namely, that of \Viison 
Potts, on tlie I Utli Felnuaiy 1782. frills 
was Captain of the Dreadnought priva¬ 
teer of NewtaM’.', and was convicted 
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before the Admiralty Court of having 
plundered the White Swan of Copenhagen 
of four hags of dollars. He was recom¬ 
mended to mercy by a majority of tho jury, 
because it was in proof that he had com¬ 
mitted the crime while in a stale of in¬ 
toxication, and had, on coming to his 
senses, taken the first opportunity of re¬ 
turning the money to its owners. 

On the 4th instant, about eleven o’clock, 
the inmates of a house in King Street, 
Aberdeen, wore alarmed by repeated cries 
of murder, proceeding from a back apart¬ 
ment on the ground floor, occupied by Win. 
Gordon, a fishing-tackle maker. A gen¬ 
tleman who lived on the floor above was 
the first to notice the circumstance, and 
hastening downstairs, vuy properly called 
for the assistance of the watch, and en¬ 
tered the apartment. Here they found 
(Jordon; and on the floor of the room, 
near the fire, the appalling spectacle of his 
wife, apparently in the agonies of death, 
bleeding profusely from a dreadful wound 
in her thigh, three inches deep, inflicted, 
it is said, by a sharp-pointed poker, by 
which tlie femoral artery had been lacer¬ 
ated and laid open. Medical assistance 
was immediately called; but the unhappy 
woman breathed her last in a few minutes. 
The husband has been committed for trial. 

11 .—Edinburgh (las l.igld —Last night 
the gas lamps in Prince’s Street were 
completed, and the whole were lighted 
for tlie first time. Seventy-nine oil lamps 
have been displaced by fifty-three lan¬ 
terns, and, notwiih (landing the very great 
superiority of light, there will he a voiy 
considerahlc diminution of expcnce. The 
oil (amps, taking the average of contracts 
since the commencement of the present 
police bill, cost at the rate of 23s. lid. 
each per season ; the whole, excepting a 
very small proportion, being lighted only 
for thirty-four weeks in the year, atfd 
calculated to burn from sun-set to three 
A. »r. We believe it is proposed by r the 
Commissioners that tlie gas lamps shall 
be lighted at one hour after sun-set, one 
half of them to be extinguished at three 
a. M., and to burn lor thirty-four weeks ; 
the rest to he put out at oyc hAur before 
sun-rise, and to burn the whole year 
round. Tho average of the whole will 
lit this means come within a mere frac¬ 
tion of the cost of oil lamps. 

Highland Snrieti/ <jj- Caledonian Hunt. 
—In the afternoon of Tuesday the 8th 
instant, a large party of the members of 
the Highland Society of Scotland at tended 
the anniversary dinner, in the Waterloo 
Tavcrp, Edinburgh, Sir John Sinclair in 
the chair, the duties of which the Right 
Hon. Baronet discharged with great spi- 

and ahililv. At nine o’clock, a com¬ 


munication was made to the Secretary of 
tne Society from the Secretary of the 
Caledonian Hunt, announcing the inten¬ 
tion of that distinguished body to inti¬ 
mate, by' deputation, that the; lad just 
drank, to the prosperity of the Highland 
Society of Scotland. An interchange of 
deputations immediately took place, when 
every assurance w as given of the united 
wishes of both institutions for a continu¬ 
ation of the best understanding between 
them. It had often been matter of re¬ 
gret, that the day of ,the anniversary 
meeting of the Highland Society of Scot¬ 
land, (the only occasion when the mem¬ 
bers dine together,) should have been 
fixed by the charter to the same day 
when a meeting of the Caledonian Hunt 
is also hold, so many members of that 
respectable body being also members of 
tlie Society. On this, occasion, however, 
it aflbriled an opportunity, from their 
dining together under the same roof, (the 
Waterloo Tavern,) for the pleasing inter¬ 
change of civilities which lies been men¬ 
tioned. 

In e, ness, Jan. 17—A most distress¬ 
ing accident happened at the Bridge of 
Carr, on the night of Thursday last.— 
The house of James Shaw, blacksmith, 
caught fire after the family had retired, 
and were all asleep; and, melancholy to 
tell, his son, a lx>y of about seven year, 
of age, and his maid servant, a young 
woman aged seventeen, were burnt to 
deatli before the fire was observed. The 
alarm was given bv a shoemaker in the 
neighbourhood, and the poor man, hi* 
wife, and sister, w'ere providentially sa¬ 
ved. Poor Shaw’s loss, in house, furni¬ 
ture, Ac. is estimated at several hundred 
pounds. 

Celtic Socici ;/.—On Friday the 11th 
instant, there was a numerous meeting 
of the Celtic Society at lvdinburgh, who 
dined in the Waterloo jravern. M'l.cod 
presided, and was supjmrtcd oil tlie right 
by- Sir Samuel Shepherd, Lord Chief Ba¬ 
ron, and on the left by Sir Thomas Brad¬ 
ford, Commander in Chief. Sir Walter 
Scott, General Graham Stirling, Colonel 
Stewart of Garth, with many other pa¬ 
triotic gentlemen, were present; and a 
foreign Prince appeared among the other 
members, attired in the Highland -garb. 
The objects of the association were stated 
from the chair with clearness, manliness, 
and chieftain-like cloquchcc; and no¬ 
thing could exceed the enthusiasm which 
throughout the evening was excited by 
occasional addresses fioin the chair, Sii 
Walter Scott, anil the Lord Chief Baron. 

18_ Anecdote, of his Mnjisti /.— A |wnr 

nian named Grant, living on the estates 
of th" Honourable W. Mmlc. in tie 
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neighbourhood of Montrose, and 108 
years old, presented a memorial to the 
King, through Sir B. Bloomfield, lately, 
in which he stated his extreme distress 
rind old age to his Majesty. Amongst 
other arguments for Royal bounty, he in¬ 
formed his Majesty that, if he was not the 
oldest of his Majesty’s loyal subjects, he 
was at all events the oldest of his Majes¬ 
ty’s enemies, for that he w'as present in 
1746 at the battle of Culloden Muir, in 
which he had taken the' side of Charles 
Stuart. His Majesty, with that distin¬ 
guished benevolence which has always 
marked his private character, hits ordered 
one pound a-week to lx: paid to the old 
man during his life, and the same sum to be 


continued to his daughter, who now takes 
care of him, and is upwards of seventy 
years of age, should she survive her father. 

Improvement of the Highland ).—No 
less than three different Societies have 
met in Edinburgh within these few days, 
in behalf of the Highlands and Islands : 
first, the Highland Society of Scotland, 
for the improvement of thp country in 
Agriculture, Arts, and Sciences, &c.; 
next, the Gaelic School Society, for the 
instruction of the young scattered among 
the mountains and glen: of that extensive 
portion of our country ; and, lastly, the 
Highland Missionary Society, lea disse¬ 
minating religious knowledge, by inea.. 
of Treachers of the Gospel. 


2U—Irish Revenue .—We (the Dublin Morning Post) have much satisfaction in 
announcing a considerable improvement in the produce of the revenue in Ireland, in 
the year 1821, over the preceding year (1820,) as will be seen in the following compa¬ 
rative view of the two years:— 

Year 1820. Year 1821. 


Customs—.—..._ 

£.1,302,577 

18 

5 

£.1,537,457 

7 

1 

Excise*--- 

1,695,038 

6 

04 

1,768,702 

8 


Assessed Taxes.— 

280,618 

0 

l 

333,908 

6 


Quit Rents..——.... 

218 

12 

»? 

76 

19 

4J 

Stamp Duties— 

411,353 

19 

5 -l 

•134,229 

6 

5 

Postage-— 

61,000 

0 

0 

71,000 

0 

0 

Dismissed Collectors, 

871 

16 

54 

886 

16 

0 

Poundage, Ac. Fees, 

6,268 

4 

3 

6,617 

18 

3 * 

Casual Revenue-_ 

3,701 

12 

S.! 

4,133 

15 

54 


£‘.3,800,654 

10 

1 

£.1,177,012 

18 

1 

Other Monies 

10.5,215 

9 

3 

156,238 

0 

112 


£.3,905,899 

19 

4 

£.4,333,250 

19 

<>] 


Increase._£.427,850 19 8jf 


Passage bet-an at Leith and London .— 
The exertions made by the masters and 
crews of the London and Leith smacks, 
both in effecting their passages, and in 
getting them dispatched from London and 
Leith, have long been conspicuous ; but 
an instance occurred a few days ago in 
the smack Edinburgh C.ntle, «William 
Hutton raasft-r, belonging to the London, 
Leith, Edinburgh, and Glasgow Shipping 
Company, from w hich it appears, that that 
fine vessel has excelled in her dispatch 
in harbour as much as site is well known 
to have already done in making thequiek- 
est passages of any smack in the London 
trade. This vessel arrived in Leith on 
the afternoon of one day, with a full 
cargo, consisting of 362 packages, address¬ 
ed to 159 different consignees, which she 
discharged, and loaded one of the largest 
cargoes ever exfxirted by a smack Horn 
Leith, consisting of 812 separate pack¬ 
ages, addressed to no less than 11)9 diffe¬ 
rent eoiisignecs and sailed for London 
again on tin; afternoon of the next day, 
having liecn only twelve win ling how* 


Poor _By the returns of the expence 

of the poor in England and Wales, it ap¬ 
pears that, for law expences only, in the 
year 1819, more money was paid than 
the whole exjienditure for the King, his 
Court, Ministers, Judges, Ambassadors, 
tfie Princes, and all the State-pensioners 
added together. The whole expcnccs of 
the poor amount to a sum equal to the 
Emptror of Ru-sia, who maintains an 
army of a million of soldiers, and to more 
than twice : , *e expcnccs of the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States. 

Si Andrew ).—The total number of 
students at present attending the Univer¬ 
sity of St Andrew’s is 237 ; of these 20 4 
attend the Old College, and the remain¬ 
ing 33 the New. The increase is remark¬ 
able. About ten years ago there were 
but 47 lirst year’s students ; at |nresent 
they amount to 76; and the other classes 
have increased in equal probations. 

Hnmanit »/ and / utrepiditp .—-On Tues¬ 
day evening, the 22d instant, Kt, one of 
the smacks was sidling from Leith for 
London, she had just cleared the pier 
bead, when a sailor fell from mu tie pa it 
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of the rigging into the water, but was 
saved from drowning by the intrepidity 
and presence of mind of a young gentle* 
man, second son of Capt. Fyfe, Comely 
Bank. Immediately on perceiving the 
accident, Mr Fyfe threw off his coat and 
waistcoat, and, with the latter part of his 
dress in his hand, leapt from the pier 
head into the water, and, swimming to¬ 
wards the drowning seaman, called out 
to him, “ Don’t lay hold of me, Sir, take 
hold of the waistcoat.” The sailor for¬ 
tunately possessed coolness and recollec¬ 
tion sufficient to obey implicitly this in- 
junction, and was by this means, to the 
delight and admiration of a number of an¬ 
xious spectators, safely brought to shore. 
ff.hruaky. 

Ireland -Dispatches from Lord 

Wellesley, from the 3d of January to the 
29th, have been presented to Parliament. 
It appears, we regret to state, that the 
disturbances continued increasing during 
all this time. In the first dispatch, the 
greatest number of men mentioned as 
assembled in hostile array is 200. The 
last dispatch speaks of as many thou¬ 
sands, and the mischief effected by the 
insurgents is in proportion to their aug¬ 
mented force_Letters from Cork com¬ 

municate a new atrocity committed by 
the lawless peasantry of a very despe¬ 
rate and daring character. A thatched 
house at Church tow n, near Dnneraile, 
was occupied as a post by a party of po¬ 
lice. On Thursday the 7th instant, at 
night, it was surrounded by a large num¬ 
ber of the insurgent White-boy s, and set 
on fire. The stable adjoining the house, 
where the horses of the party were kept, 
was also set on lire. The police from 
within kept up a constant firing, which, 
it is presumed, must have killed :.nd 
wounded a great number of the assail¬ 
ants ; hut the fire increased until at length 
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1821, Jan. 12.—The King has directed letters pa¬ 
tent to tic issued, for granting to Richard, Martinis 
of Buckingham, the titles of Mart. iis of Chanties, 
and Duke of Buckingham anftl.'hamlos—toCeorge 
Thomas John, Earl of Westmeath, the dignity of 
a Marquis of Ireland, by tire title of Marquis of 
Westmeath—to Francis, Viscount Killinorey, the 
dignities of a Viscount and Earl of Ireland, by the 
titles of Viscount of Newry and Mome, and Earl 
of Killinorey—to Henry Stanley, Viscount Monck, 
the dignity of an Earl of Ireland, by the title of 
Earl of Rathdnwn—to William, Viscount Ennis- 
more, the dignity of an Karl of Ireland, by the title 
of Earl Listowell—to Richard, Viscount Mount 
Karl, the dignities of a Viscount an l Enrl of Ire. 
land, by the titles of Viscount Adarc and Enrl of 
Dunraven and Mount Earl: and to William, laird 
raStTen aine, the dignity of a Viscount of Ireland, 
by the title of ViscountTasllemaine. 

M.— I'he dignity ol II nonet of the United King- 
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the roof fell in. The police, foreseeing 
this casualty, were prepared, and having 
come out, they continued to fire: the in¬ 
surgents returned the fire, but they were 
at length compelled to give way, and leave 
the police in possession of the ground; 
but the victory yvas dearly bought. The 
whole party, consisting, it is said, of six¬ 
teen men, were killed or wounded, one 
excepted. Four vere killed and eleven 
wounded. All the horses, with their ac¬ 
coutrements, were burned in the stable. 
On their return, the insurgents carried 
off their killed and yvonnded. A party 
of banditti, supposed to be the same who 
murdered Mr Brcreton, made an attack 
on the Bridewell, at Mill Street, but were 
driven off by a guard of the 39th regi¬ 
ment. With a great accession of num¬ 
bers, it is said, one thousand, they next 
advanced to attack the town of New¬ 
market ; hut 1 ficut. Green, with aliout 
thirty men of tin* 2?d regiment, marched 
out and fought them. On the first fire 
of the military, the banditti fled in all 
directions; but several were killed and 
wounded, and three prisoners were taken. 
—The nightly plundering for arms ton- 
tinues, even in the near vicinities of both 
Cork and Dublin, attended with wanton 
outrages. One HeHerman, a tiadcsinan 
of Cork, has been sent to jail for furnish¬ 
ing the insurgents with powder. He was 
caught ii. the art of selling it to a coun¬ 
try man, in the night. Sir John Lambent 
continues at Macroom, whence his pui - 
ties scour the country, and have taken 
a great number of prisoners. The sol¬ 
diers, liy his direction, spare the lives of 
the deluded peasantry ; anti the latest 
advices state that the latter are return¬ 
ing home from their encampments in the 
mountains. The Special Commission "a 
to lie opened at Cork on the 16th inst.— 
The jails are full. 


PROMOTIONS, etc. 

<lom conferred oil John Kingston James, Lord 
Mavor of Dublin. 

11—Day id Hume, Esq. one of the Principal 
Clerks of Session, and Professor of Scots Law in 
the University of Edinburgh, has been appointed 
a Baron of Exchequer in Scotland, in room of the 
late Sir John Stuart, Baft 
19.—The Right lion. Robert Peel appointed 
Principal Secretary of state for the Homo Depart¬ 
ment, in ns mi of Lord Sidmouth, resigned. 

25.—William Kr-June, Esq. Advocate, to be one 
of the lairds of Session in Scotland, ill room of 
Lord Balmuto, resigned. (Mr Kmkine takes the 
title of Lord Kineddcr.) » 

James Allan Maeonochie, Ebo. Advocate, to be 
Shenff-Dcpute of Orkney and Shetland. 

Robert I (amiUjn, Esq. Advocate, to be one of 
the Ordinary Clerks of Session, in room of Dayul 
Hume, Esq."appointed a Baron of the Court of E\ ■ 
chequer—Vml Hector Macdonald Buchanan. K>q. 
to be Clerk of the King's Processes in Scotland, in 
loom of Vlr Hume. 1 
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Members returned to serve in Parliament. 

Jan. 2!).—Burough of King's Lynn— J'hp Most 
honourable W iHiuin Jlerjy Cavendish Brnlmck, 10 
commonly called the Marquis of Titelilielil. 

t'eb. 2.—County if Antrim--The Honourable 11 
Richard Seymour Conway, commonly called Lord 
Viscount Beauchamp. 

5.—Rurougli of Castle Rising—Right Jlonour- 
able William Henry Ilugli.t 'holmoudeley, com¬ 
monly called Lord Henry Cholmomloley. 

II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

1821. Dee. .'.—Rev. Daniel Cornu ordnincil mr 
Ulster of the Relief Congregation, King's Kettle, 
l*“ifesliire. 15 

1821, Jan.—Mr Ah voider Clark, inoadier, to 
be minister of the lie.t charge of the parish of 
AI\ps, in Morayshire. 

12.—The Relief Congiegitinn, Dundee, have 15 
jin ell a unanimous rail to .Vhr Harvey Li be tlic.r 
pastor. 

17.—The CnhH W . i ,i-Conpreg.it mi m Hoar IS 
s treet, Kdinbiiigh, «.i.e a i erv h umoiiK us call 
(almost mumuii'iis, l.-cie 1). .ng only font votes 
fur the other candidate), to the Rev. John Brown, 2d 
picscnt lninister m Bipiyir, to he their minister. 

•22_The ltv\. Aiclnluld M'Vrlliur was < >■- 25 

dallied in A'leol-on Street t hl’pel, Edinburgh, i s a 
missionary to the .settlement i.f Veil Diemen's .70 
Land. , 

i'C_‘sir Jinn's Cnlunlninii his j’ea'iitsl the* ."8 

Rev. John .Mii/iro, mini.ter of the (,afho'‘h.'ipel, 

Edm! urgh, to the elmreh and pan h of Halkirk, 
in the county of Caithness. 40 

III. 311 LI TAR V. H 

Ibc.ot t';ij t. Minton, SI F. to be Major in the 
Armv. 17th Aug. 1821, 

-Dae 1 .oil. h. p. 2 V. do. 20th Oct. 42 

1 Life (J. LL Bullock, Capt. by lnuclL vice Hough, 
r.-t. 26th Dee. 

Comet,md Sub-1.t. Bayard, LL by pureli. 

do. 4 1 ) 

Hon. 11. M. Ci'.lon, Cornet and hub-l.t. 
do. do. 52 

R. H. lb I.t. Wellesley, tiotn t ok! t. (his. Cnrt.cf 

by pure it. 1 iee I’uai t, ret.—roe. ialne 51 
of Cori.etey oidy, 20 do. 

t Dots J. M-Doual!, (ortiet by ptirch. vice M- 

1 ock. prom. 17th Jan. 1822. 55 

4 t it. net Hunter, ft. do. vice Htilfo, rch 

24 th Oet 1821. 56 

i -- Hanij-ton, from 4 Dr. Cornt t by 

pur. vice IUreourt, ColdsL Oils. £1) 

20th Dee. 

-Westerns, Lt. by pureli. sice 01 

Hodgson, pinni. 21th Oct. 

1 Dr. I.t. Ilanbury, from h. p. 2,5 Dr. Raym. 05 

vice Kerr, dead. 211th Dec. 

2 Comet Diane, I.L by imrci. vice tunes, 

prom. 21th OcL l.(i 

1). Holhngwoi th, Cornet by pureh. 

JotliJan. 1S22. *- 

4 li. Weston, do. do. vice Hampton,.» Dr. <57 

Oil-. 2-.h Bit. Tt.Sfl. 

7 ( apt. VV khai n> - , Major, do. c iee IIohbins, 

18 F. 24 th OcL 71 

J.t, Lord .1. Bc-nbnck, frunlCth Dr Cart, 
by pureli. do. 

10 Cornet 1 lauim/, fiom 12 Dr. Lt.by pureh. 

vice Lord J. Henf nek, 7 Dr. chi. 75 

12 -sutlcv,' Aclj. sire Miektcthwaite. 

res. Adj. imly. ,"d tan. 1822. 86 

Colds. (1.-llamnirt, from 5 Dr. He's. linn. 

and Lt. by pureh. ciee WTIIcslev, R. HD 
Horse Hits. 20th Dec. 1821. 

11. Dentil ick, Ens. and Ll by puieh. vice 
• Jcnkmson, ret. 17th Jan. 1822. 

2 V. LL Frankland, CapL do. vice lamey, 90 

ret. 5d do. 

Fils. Carnev, Lt do. do, 92 

Cent Cadet* J. L. King, from R. Mil. 

Coll. Ens. by pureh. do. 

3 I.t. Rc-jclow, CapL by pureh. sice Parke, 

ret “ 20th Dec. 1821. 93 

, Ens. Kingsbury, I.L do. do. 

J. Grant, Ens. ilo. do. 

Lt. lord ‘■■ehomberg Kerr, from 33 F. 2 W.I. 

( apt. hv pureh. vice Armstrong, can- 
cclleil, * 24U1 Oct. 


LL Hon. II. R. Molyntux, from h. p- 
39 F. Lt. (paying dim) sice l*igot, 8(1 
F. 17th Jan. 1 1 22. 

Ens. Halloway, Adj. vice Shiiikwpi, ie-. 
Ad), only, 20th Dee. 1821. 

Lt. Maroon, by pureh. vice Dunlop, ret. 

Jet Jan. 1822. 

Ens. lTaldctiby, Ll do. do. 

Cant. City, Clarence, Maj. by pureh. vice 

Holy, ict. 10th do. 

Lt. Chambre, Capt do. do. 

Ens. Farmer, I.L do. do. 

Ens. Derin/y, from S'* F. Ens. do. 

GcsiL Cadet J. P. Westropp, from II. 
.Mil. Coll. Ens, by puieli. 11th Jar.. 

1822. 

I.L Reed, (’apt. by pureh. sice Campbell, 
ret. 17 th do. 

Ens. Jordan, Lt. do. do. 

W. Finn 1 , I'm. do do. 

(ail Cadet >V. Diiii,; from 11. Mi*. 
Coll. bn-, by puieh. \u* Done, 92 K. 

1 ’.do. 

Maj. Robbins, from 7 Dr. LL Col. * y 
pureli. uce ,M. Gen. (.’races, ret. 

24th (Jet. 1821. 

I.L Kuthei land, fnnn h. p. 08 F. Ll. net' 
(ioklfrap, liroin. IKth Jau. 1822. 

Sc.j. Maj. J. Rottr, Qua. M.i-f. vice 
Campbell, de cl, loth do. 

Ho.;i. asl. J. R. (ollcspie, As.si.-t. Surer, 
sice E'.m-, di-.'.J, 20th Dee-. l82l. 

Aiisist, Su.-g. thanks, fiom h. p. 56 F. 
Assisi, burg, wee Jobsou, eaue. 

25th,Vo.. 

Assisi. Surg. Holhiiin, Ens.|by*purch. sien 
Dairymplc, 2 W. i, Reg. 20th Dee. 

Ll. Claw ford, CapL do. sice Saunders, 
re't. 10th.bill. 182'.'. 

Elis. Warren, Lt. do. do. 

ll. It. Read, Ens. do. no. 

LL Stevenson, Capt. ilo. \ice Mackin¬ 
tosh, ret. 21th OcL 1821. 

Ens. Wctherall, from 69 F. Lt. liy pureh. 

do. 

Lt Ria.di.n, Loin 66 F. I.t. sice King, 
h. p. .55 K oil Jan. 1822. 

I.t. MoiJ.il.', [Aclj. wee Sutherland, res. 
Adj. only, lilth do, 

A cast. r.eieh, fiom h. p. 6 Vet. Bn. 
As.- 1 . 1 t. .Sing. 1 ice Shanks, cane. 

2<ith Dee. 1821. 

(5. Laevience, Ens. by pureh. vice Jack- 
son, ret. 21th Oct. 

Lt, Brough, Capt. do. vice O’Hara, ret. 

10th Jan. 1822. 

En- Coote, late of 5 F. Ens. vice Dirac, 
dead, 17 th do. 

Ens. Cotter, from 90 V. Ll by pureh. 
wee Wolfe, piom. 20tli ne'e. 1821. 

Cent. C.utet VV. S. s. Doyle, from R. 
Md. Coll. Ens. by pure's, wee Lord 
Falkland, 71 F. __ do. 

I. L Stopford, from h. p. 35 F. (pay aig 

did’.) Lt. wee Reardon, 4!) F. 

.'id Jan. 1822. 

I’a 11 . VVyneiham, fiom 2d Lite tub. by 
pureh. wee Cassulv, ict. 20th Dee. 

1821. 

Ens. I.’Kstrange, J.t. by pinch, wee Reel. 

2 W. I. Res;t. do, 

El--. L. C. Vise. Falkland, from 63 F. 
Ens. do. 

J. IVArli), Ens. by j.urch. vice Haw¬ 
kins, 8!) F. do. 

LL FCgol, from (i F. LL vies! Could, h. 

(i. 3t» F? (ree. did.) 17th Jan. 1822. 

Ens. Hawkins, from 75 F. Lt. by pureh. 
wee (aiekuood, 22 F. 20th Dee. 1821. 

I teisp. AssisL Orr, Assist. Surg. vice Cray, 
dead, 17th Jan. 1822. 

J. II. Baldwin, Ens. by pureh. vice Cot¬ 
ter, 61 F. 20th Dee. 1821. 

LL (J. Maetlemalel, AeK. vice Grant, dead, 
28th Oct. 

Ens. Hope, from 15 F. Lt. by pureh. 
ucs; Wilson, prom. 2+i.h do, 

Capt. Martin, Irom 1 Life Cds. Maj. by 
pureh. vice I.L Col. A. Cordon, ret. 

inrh Jap-1822. 

,R. Bus. D.ilrymple, from 40 F. Lt.' by 
puieh. ' ueFiti lley, prom. 20th Dee. 
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CommUsariat Department. 

Acting Dep, Comm. (ic*n. Webb, (in Ireland) Dep. 

Comm. Gen. 15th Jan. Itifti. 

Commits. Clerk, .1. Campbell, (do.) Den. As<kt. 

. Comm. Gen. do. 

Hosp Assist Farmer, from h. p. Hosts Assist, vice 
Coleman, AO F. 20th Dec. 1821. 

- -1*. Stewart, from h. p do. vice Gil¬ 
lespie, .H) F. do, 

■*— —. Donaldson, from h. p. do. 27th June. 

— ■■ . Walsh, from h. p do. vice Orr, 82 F. 

* 17th Jan. 

Exchanges. 

Lt. Co). Hall, from 38 F. with Lt. Col. Torrens, 
F. 

lit. Lt Col. Gabriel, from 2 Dr. fids. rec. diff be¬ 
tween Full Pay Troop and Full l’ay Comp, 
with Dr. Major Middleton, h. p. 22 Dr. 

-- Heyer, from 10 F. with Major Paylcr, 

h. p. 37 F. 

-Hardy, from IB F. with Mai. Thom, 

h. p. t!() F. 

Major Noreliff, frmn 4 Dr. with Major Sale, 17 Dr. 
lit. Major Carpenter, from 13 F. with Capt Fox, 
Cape t 'orps. 

Capt. Kenny, from 32 F. with lit. Major Maeleod, 
h. p. 11 F. 

-Knderby, from 5 Dr. Gds. with Capt. Crich¬ 
ton, It, Dr. 

- Owen, from 11 F. with Capt. Browne, h. p. 

12 F. 

- Shcin man, from 1.1 F. rec. diff with Capt. 

•Squire, h. p. " F. 

- Gregory, from 2'1 F. ree. dilT. with Capt. 

Imilgeniiin, h. p. 28 F. 

—-— llall, from to F. ree. dill 1 , with Capt. Maclean, 
h. p. 7- F, 

—— Seymour, from tl F. with Capt. Can, h. p. 

13 Dr. 

——Manners, from Rdle Iliig. ree: diff. with Capt. 
Skeill, ll. p. I’orl. Seri. 

l.ieut. PiKher, from 1 l.ife (Ids. rec. did’, between 
Full l’ay l.ife Gils, and full Pay Cai. with 
I,lent, lord F. Coninghain,"h. p!) Dr. 

-- Slncock, from 1 I)r. Gils. rev. din. w.th Lieut. 

Makepeace, h. p. 

-Gunning, from i Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Knatchbull, h. p. 1 Dr. OiLs. 

- Cliainlire, from II Dr. rec. did! with Lieut. 

Maxwell, h. p. 61 F. 

- Logan, from 12 Dr- with Lieut. Rose, 20 F. 
-Davison, from 11 F. ree. iliff. with Lieut. 

l’ridc.iux, h. p. 

-Connor, from If! F. with Lieut. Brand, 7-1 F. 

- Dowling, from 29 F. rec. dill*, wilh Lieut. 

Itose, h. p. 

-I/ogin, from 2!) F. with Lieut. Lord 15. Hay, 

h. p. 35 F. 

-Wright, from?!) F- with Lieut. Steele, 4.1 F. 

-Macuhci-xon, from 51 F. ice. did', with Lieut. 

1 lamilton, h. p. 77 F. • 

_— lion. VV. Browne, from 52 F. ree. diff. with 

Lieut, lllois, h. p. 

-Cumtall, from 57 V. roe. diff. with Lieut. 

Brown, h. p. 

__Holton, from £3 F. rcc. diff. with Lieut. Fos¬ 
ter, h. p. 

_Hailey, from 69 F. rcc. diff. with Lieut. I Ion. 

It. King, h. p. GO F. 

-Howells, from 77 F. rec. diff with Lieut 

Douglas, h. p. t 

Ens. and Lt. St. John, fmm Ore*. Gas. rec. dirt, 
witli Lieut. Johns tone, h. p. 10 Dr. 
Newman, from, 40 F. wilh Ensign F‘ 
h. p. 

Resignations and Retirement t. 

Major General Graves, is F. 
l.ieut. Colonel Ilcly, 11 F. 

——.——-Alex. Gordon, 03 

Major Parke, 3 F. 

-Ollara, 5fi F. 

■ - ■ Cassidy, G7 F. 

Captani'Gf/ugh, 1 Life GiLs. 

-— ('amey, 2 F. 

.. ■ Dunlop, 11 F. 

-Campbell, 1.11'. 

- . Saunders, 11 F. 

--. Mackintosh, 42 I’ 


l.ieut. Piaard, It. Horse Gd;. 

-- Ruflb, I Dr. Ods. 

-- Jenkinson, Coldst Ods. 

Ensign Jackson. 55 F. 

Surgeon M'Culloch, Berwick Mil. 

Appointments Cancelled 

Captain Armstrong, 5 F. 

Lieut. Beamish, (from h. n.) 4 Dr. GiLs. 

Assist. Surgeon Jobson, 38 F. 

— . . Shanl-s, 54 V. 

Superseded. 

Paymaster-Fisher, 55 F. ~ 

Deaths. 

Lieut. General Sir H. Wot>by, *E.LC. Serv. Bath, 

17th Jan. 1822. 

(Colonel Lanibrceht, It. Mar. Argcnton, 20tli Dee. 

1821. 

Lieut. Colonel Piper, 1F. Barhadoes, 12th Dec. 
————— Quist, Riding-Master to the It. Art., 
Woolwich, 2Gth do. 

Major Bishop, 5 F. Dominica, 17th Oct. 

Williamson, ret 8 Veteran fin. Portsmouth, 

20th Nov. 

Iiincklcday, h. p. GO F. Guadeloupe, 

28th Doe. 

-Jacob, h. p 95 F. Ireland, 6th Oct. 

Captain Armstrong, 5 F. Domimen, 20th Oct. 

-Hogan, h. p 27 F. 

— ■ ■ Macquarie, It. p. 86 F. Ardchrcsinlsh. 

6th July. 

Ellicrt, h. p t.'ajic Reg. Cape of Good 
Ho|ie, 7th June. 

Lieut. Sneyd, 8 Dr. Widerapore, Bengal, 

2<Uh May. 

-Equino, 5 F. Dominica, 31st Oct. 

Madden, 65 F. Colabah, Bombay, 

12(h June. 

—— M’Donald, ret Invalids, Invcreoe, U. N. 

12th Feb. 

— - ■ Robeson, ret. Vet Bit Trattan, near Ports¬ 

mouth, 1st Jan. 1822. 

—— ■ Holmes, h. p F. Montreal, Lower Canada, 

25d May 1821. 

-Stewart, h. p 52 F. Gordonsburgh, N. II. 

L2lh Nov. 

-Macdonald, h. p. 84 F. t!2il Sept. 

-Pilkington, li. u. 4 W. I. It. AnJItun, 

tOlh July. 

-— Gcagan, h. p. 8 W. I. tt. Dominica, 

50th Oct. 

-1 lollaml, h. p. Watteville’s Reg. previously 
of 49 F. Chatham, 19Ui Jan. 

1822. 

Ensign Shipton, 4 F. Barbodoes, fith Dee. 1821. 

-I lowe, 39 F. Portsmouth, .1 Jan. 1822. 

-Gordon, 85 F. Malta. 19th Jan. 1821. 

——— Pickering, 1. W. I. R. St Lucia, Oil. 

-Porter, li. p 32 F. Douglas, Isle of Man, 

25t!i Dec. 

-M 'Coy, h. p 100 F., V5lh Oct.' 

—— Farqtuirson, h. p Indei*ndent Comp 
N. B. 15Ut Nov. 

— ■ Wood, li. p. 7. W. I. It. Jamaioa, 25th 

•Sept. 

Ouart. Master Doran, 4 F. Barhadoes, 5lh Dee. 
Campbell, 25th F. 

_____ Franklin, 30 F. Monghicr, Bengal, 

Otli'June. 

- Macdougall, (Lt)SOF. Malta, 19th 

Nov. 

, ..— Tipson, It p 23 Dr. Preston, Lan¬ 
cashire, 13th Aug. 

« • 

Commissariat. 

Assist Com. Gen. Rasnctt, Harbndoes, 3Dnc. 1821 
Dtp Asist. Com. Gen. Pulsford, Serhice, 25th Sept. 

Medical. 

Surgeon Max ton, 17 P- Herlmmpor?, Bengal, 

12th July 1821. 

-- Milter, 79 F. 

-Cocke, late of Cornwall and Devon Min¬ 
er--, • 19 Npv- 

Purveyor Cathesrt, Antigua, 1 do. 

llosp. \ssist. Arthur, Tobago. -’2 Sfcp 

M m 



371 Register.—Meteorological Table. £Feb-, 

METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kept at Edinburgh , in the Observatory, Caltonhlll 

N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock forenoon, and four o’clock after¬ 
noon_The second Observation in tlie afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 

Thermometer. 


(Jan. 


1822. 


J { 

’{ 

H 

<{ 

H 

6 { 

7 { 

R { 

•{ 

,0 { 

H 

”{ 

lb' 


Ther. 


>1 


M.2H 
A. 35 
M.2-1 
A. .1,1 
M.29 
A.:#> 
M.30 
A. 35 
M.29J 
A. 34 
M.a»3 
A. At 
'M.29 
|A. 34 
M.29J 
35 
M.29J 
A. 37 
M.AU 
|A. 4* 
M.37 
| a. in 

M..39] 

lA.41 

!m.ao 
A. 47 
M.AI 
lA. 10 
M.,’01 
|A. A) 
M.yftj 
V. A3 


llaro. 


a|m, 

l)7A 


6 A 


|29.295 
.275 
.513 
.40 
.18-11 
.257 
. 11 L>| 

.657 

-V 

.8?l 

.807 

.8.51 

.9021 

.1)01 

.821 

.860 

-87.51 

.727| 

.6.5' 

.7091. 

.778 

•7iM[ 

.902 

.778 

.775 

.7.51 

.59: 

.666 

.808 

.898 

2120 

.852 


Mtach. 

Ther. 


M.A71 
A. A6 / 
I. .J.5 "I 
.56 f 
IM.55) 
A. 5.5 / 
M.51\ 
A. 54 / 
M..A.5 \ 
56} 
M.55) 
A. 55 / 
M.55 \ 
A. 35 / 
iLM.A.5 I 

15.57/ 


M.37 \ 
A. 41 / 
IM. li > 
A. 15 / 
M.45 ) 
A. 11 / 
M.15 > 
A. 4,5 / 
IM.4H) 
16/ 
M.1I > 
V. 4(1 / 
[M.58 i 
A. A6 | 
M.351 
.55/ 


Wind. 



Ther. 

Baro. 

SE. 

fair foreru 

fan. 17 j 

M.29 

29-778 

h.niinaftem. 

\..?i 

.829 


Frosty mom. 
dull itay. 

is{ 

M.33 

•747 

s. 

A. 41 

.806 

E. 

Frost. 

,U { 

M..39 
A. 4.5 

.797 

•716 

NE. 

Keen frost. 

2o| 

W„K» 

.620 

sn. on hills. 

A. 41 

.677 

N. 

Ditto. 

21 { 

M.A7 
A. 4.1 

.811 

.982 

NW- 

Frosty day. 

g*»J 

M.58 

.982 

sh. had at n. 

A. 43 

.982 

NW. 

Frosty day. 

23{ 

M.58 
A. 4 4 

.760 

.589 

NW. 

Frost mom. 
fresh day. 

2t{ 

M.58 
A. 45 

..V .1 
.A.TJ 

NW. 

Ditto. 

23{ 

M.55 
A. 14 

.455 

.7«8 

W. 

Fair and 
fresh. 

26 { 

M.33 
A-57 

.865 

.865 

NW. 

Fair and 
mild. 

27 { 

M.33 
A. 38 

.894 

.878 

NW. 

Fair, but 
cold. 

28 { 

M.10 

15 

.772 

.791 

NW. 

Day fair, 
sh. nail night 

2S>{ 

\r.r^ 

\. 

.852 

.906 

NW. 

Sh. ram day, 
ti. rain nigld. 
Frost, with 
sunshine. 

50{ 

M.33 
A. 38 

.90ti 

.sid 

NW. 

51 { 

M.,Ki 
A. i5 

.614 

.611 

NW. 

Frosty day, 
sn, night 





Attach.| 

Ther. 


M-571 
A- 37/ 
M.42 ) 
A. 43 / 
M.45 > 
A. 44 / 
M. 4.71 
44 / 
M.15 v 
A. 15/ 
M.15 > 
A. 11 / 
M.4-1 \ 
A. 4.5 / 
M.451 
A. 46 / 
M.15 1 

A. 17 / 
M.15 4 
\. 43 / 
Melt) \ 
A. 44 J 
M.46\ 
A. 16 ) 
M. 13 \ 
A. 41 j 
M.101 
41 / 
M.1I5 


Wind. 


NW. 

NW. 

W. 

w. 

MV 

w. 

w. 

w. 

NW. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

,W. 

|W. 

w. 


Weather. 


■frost mom. 
fresh day. 
Fresh, with 
tuns hin p. 

Ditto. 

Day fair, 

Irain night. 
Dull, with 
Ishnwers. 

1‘Yirathcrl 
Idull. 

Mild and 
I fair. 

Ditto. 

Fair, but 
told. 

Frost mom. 
fair day. 

Rain fur thol 

May- 

Fair, with 
[sunshine. 

Ditto. 

Fair day, 
but cold. 

Dull, but 
fair. 


A 


Average of Rain, 1.1G8 inches. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Tlie weather continued open, and dry, from the middle till the end of January, 
and a considerable breadth of ground was plowed over during that period, and some 
dung MPlteen carted out. February commenced with rains: on the second, tlie mer¬ 
cury in the barometer was extremely low, and was followed by excessive loud westerly 
winds and rain ; in some places, two slight shocks of earthquakes were felt: ship¬ 
ping received considerable damage; but agriculture, at this period of the season, is 
little affected with tempests; the evil seldom readies farther than the unroofing of an 
old thatch house, or the overturning of a stack in the barn-yard, while the w ind 
helps to dry up the excessive moisture which, at this season, is generally in the soil. 
Nightly frosts have of late been frequent, aryl have done more injury to the young 
wheat than the lxiisterous weather in the preceding winter months. The mean 
temperatur^of the last tun weens in January was 40° 12', and, for the two first 
weeks in the present month, was 38°. The progress of vegetation is at this period 
much earlier than usual, though not so forward, by a week, as in the winter of 181‘5, 
as appears by the opening of the blossoms of the snow-drop, Ac- 

Fallow wheat is, for the mast part, in a very forwaid state; but a considerable 
breadth of ground has been laid under that species of grain since the beginning of 
winter. Where turnips turned out light, the produce has been taken up, and the 
ground laid under wheat. Clover plants look fresh, and cuttle are much out ul pas¬ 
ture. The bulk in barn-yards is fast diminishing, and a scarcity of fodder will in 
many instances still be felt Farm labour is in a considerable state of forwardness; 
and, should the weather continue open and dry, the sowing of beans on rarse lands 
will soon commence. Prices of grain are still low, und the agricultural distress is now 
occu^ing the attention of Parliament. The question is of considerable importance 
to the landtand and the farmer, and to all classes of society in this country; but, 
like every question of any magnitude, it has been seized by a party, and mixed up 
with so many foreign ingredients, such as Reform, Reduction of Taxes, &d. (with 
which at mol it is but remotely connected) that the original is in danger of being 
cither obscuiecl, or completely lost sight of, in a chaos of conflicting elements. 
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Regitter. —Agricultural Report . 
CORN MARKETS. 


Edinburgh. 


18 22. 

Wheat 1 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

(Juar. 

Loaf. 

Potat 

p.peck 

1822. 

Oatmeal. 

itl.&P.Meal| 

Boll 

l*rieca. Av.pr. 

Bis. 

Peck. 


Peek. 



ft (L ».d. 

ft d 

4. (1. S.d. 

ft <1. s. <1. 

S3HH' 

n 

(1. 



s. rt. 


ft d. 

Jan. 16 

780 

246.340,29 6 

17«206 

140186 

140170 

9 

10 


478 

1 l 

50 

010 

S3 

991 


176 216 

140 190 

14017 0 

9 

10 

22 

iKgTjj 

1 1 

86 

010 

3(1 

937 


29 11 

18 0 229 

146 196 

14 0 170 

9 

10 

K 


1 2 

86 

010 

Feb. C 

774 

24 0 330 

28 11 

170210 

14 0186 


9 

8 


m 

1 2 

G8 

010 


Glasgow. 


1822. 

Wheat, 210 lbs. 

Oats, 

26 libs. 

! Barley, 320 His. | 

Bus. & Pse- 

Oatmeal 

llOlbs. 

Flour, 
280 lbs. 

Dantzic. 

For. rod. 

British. 

Irish. 

British. 

English. 

Scuts. 

Stir. Mca. 


8. S. 

h. S. 

ft K. (1. 

s. d. s. d. 

s. s. d. 

S. 8. 

ft m. d. 

s. s. d. 

». d. ft d. 

& s. 

Jan. 17 

— — 

51 33 

26 330 

18 0 20 0 

20 220 

—« — 

20 220 

17 200 

RjfjJTjTF 

48 50 

24 

—. — 

31 33 

26 330 

180 200 

20 220 

_, _ 

20 220 

17 200 

jTjTjJT|T& 

48 50 

31 

34 35 

.13 31 

29 510 

EEE 

19 210 

18 22 

19 230 

16 180 

JCTJT7T 

47 50 

Feb. 7 

34 35 

33 34 

27 310 

Uj4jJU16 

19 210 

18 22 

19 230 

16. 180 

mm 

47 50 


Haddington. 

Dalkeith. 

1822. 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

Beans. 

1822. 

Oatmeal. 

BoIIn 

Prices. 

Ac. pr. 

Per Boll. 

Pr. Peck 

Jan. 18 

25 

Feb. 1 
8 

720 

789 

688 

718 

s. d. s. il. 

24 0 Si 6 

23 0 31 0 

23 0 34 0 

24 0 51 0 

s. d. 

28 7 

29 5 
28 11 
28 4 

ft H.d. 
JO 200 
10 210 
10 210 
16 210 

ft ft d. 

14 18 0 
14 ISO 
14 180 
10 179 

s. k. d. 
12 100 
12 10 0 

11 15 0 

12 15 6 

6. s. d. 
12 100 
12 1G0 

11 130 

12 130 

Jan. 14 
21 
28 

Feb. 4 

s. d. ft d. 

14 0 15 3 

15 0 15 3 
15 0 15 C 
14 0 15 0 

s. d. 

1 0 

1 0 

1 OJ 

1 0 


London. 



Wheat, 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

| Pease. 

Flour, 280 lb- 

Quar. 


per. qr. 

Fd&rolJ Potat 




Grey. 

B'inc. 


Loaf. 

mm 

S. 8. 

S. 6* 

S. R. 

R» 8. 

S. K* 

s. s. 

Ml 

S. A. 

S. K. 

8. & 


arm 


30 01 

21 25 

1C 22 

35 23 

20 21 

"5 32 

19 27 

28 30 

21 21 

50 55 

40 45 

Hfl 

K 

30 04 

21 24 

17 23 

14 22 

19 20 

25 32 


28 31 

21 25 

50 55 

40 45 

HI 


30 70 

21 21 

16 25 

14 19 

19 26 

25 32 

IL'Hil 

28 31 

21 25 

50 55 

10 45 

■ill 

■ 

30 70 

21 21 

10 25 

13 21 

13 22 

25 32 

in 

28 32 

23 24 


10 45 

1 10 1 


Liverpool. 


Wheat. 

701b. 


Oats. 

•151b. 


Hatley. Rye, 
60 lli. per qr. 


Beans, 
per qr. 


Pcasifc 
per qr. 



29 4 0 JO .1 
Feb. 5 4 0 10 3 2 


13 ,0 5 3| 26 

0 3 &|,1 0 5 26’ 

9 3 t JO 5 ( 26 

9 3 <)| 10 5 ^ 26 


s. s. 


28 



26 

42 40 

4l|32 

39 

25 

36129 

31 

24 

26 

28 

32 

35 

25 

40 38 

58i 

25 

3fi|28 

29 

24 

26 

28 

28 

34 

24 

58 LIS 

40130 

36 

25 

« 26 

28 

24 

25 

28 

20 

34 

24 

38 [38 

40(30 

36 

25 

36||26 

28 

24 

25 


England ti[ Wales. 


1822. 

Wht 

Rye. 

Barley 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

Oatin. 

Jon. 5 
12 
19 
26 

ft d. 

45 11 

48 11 

49 3 
50.7 

8. d. 
20 5 
22 1 
20 6 
24 5 

d. d. 
19 2 

19 8 
20* 

20 2 

s. d. 
16 5 
16 7 
1610 
16 9 

ft d. 
21 10 
22 3 
22 11 
22 5 

s. d. 

24 3 

25 5 
55 4 
24 8 

d. d. 

ie“o 
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Tea, Bohca, lb.. 

Congou,. 

Souchong,. 

Sugar, Muse. cwt. 

B. p. Dry Brown,. 
Mid.Good, & Fine Mid- 
Fine and very fine,..., 

Brazil , Brown,. 

White,. 

Refined, Double Loaves,.#, 

Powder ditto,.. 

Single ditto,..'.. 

Small Lumps,.. 

Large ditto,. 

Crushed Lumps,. 

Molasses, British,.. 

Coffee, Jamaica, 

Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. Good, & fine Mid.] 
Fine, and very fine, 
Dutch, Triage k. very ord.. 
Ord. good, & fine ord. 

Si Domingo .. 

Pimento (in bond), lb..... 
SrmiTS, Jam. Rum,IfiO.P. 

Brandy, gal. 

Geneva,.. 

Wines, Clar. 1st Gr. hhd. 
Portugal Red, pipc,...| 
Spanish, White, butt., 

Teneriffe, pipe,. 

Madeira,.. 

Logwood, Jamaica, ton,. 

Homjuros,. 

CaMBBchy,. 

F usTic^nmaica,. 

Cuba,.... 

Indigo, Caraccas, fine, lb., 
Timber, Amcr. Pine, foot,| 

Ditto Oak,. 

Honduras Mahogany. 

Tar, American, brl.. 

Archangel.......... 

Tallow, Bus. Yel. Candle, 
Home HidtcdJ cwt, 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton,...] 
Petersburgh Clean,. 
Flax, Riga Th. & Dr. Ra.| 

Dutch,..... 

Mats, Archangel,.. 

Bustles, Peters. Firsts, 
Ashes, Fetersburgh Pearl. 
Montreal ditto, cut... 

Pot. 

Oil, WhalCj.jtwi,. 

Cod,,„-»,j$,. 

Tobacco, Vftg. fine, lb.... 

inferior, 

Cottons, Bowed Georgia,] 
Ses Island, fine,... 
pemeragi &. Berbice,..] 

frfcntambucco,. 

Maranham,. 


• Register.—Commercial Report. 

PRICKS CUllRKNT.— February 9, 1822. 

I.eitii. 1 Glasgow. I Liverpool. 

— @ — I — @ — — @ — 


.57s. 

70 

80 


130 

100 

88 

88 

82 

44 

20 

10.5 

110 


120 

122 

0 

2s. 2d. 
4s. 3d. 
2s. 
£.45 
30 
34 
30 
55 


8 
7 
9 

|9s. 6d. 
1 8 
2 9 
1 0 
20 
10 

49 c 

50 

52 

55 

50 

85 

13 10 
45 
44 
34 

|£.21 * 

7$d. 

5 


60 

82 

82 


145 

110 

102 

92 

86 

50 


110 

120 


135 
120 
9 
2 4 
4 6 
2 3 
55 
42 
55 
32 
65 
' 7 


8 

11 

6 

2 

3 

6 

21 

17 

50 


11 

2 

3 

1 


54 

56 

90 

90 

14 

40 

35 


8 

H 


64 

59 

80 


98 

b8 

80 

82 

21 

105 

114 


49 


41 

34 

21 

18 

74 

34 

0 94 
1 8 
1 0 
l 04 
i o 


58 

68 

82 


110 

92 

85 

86 
24 6 

113 

122 


1 b 1 10 


1 8 


50 


10 


42 

35 

22 

19 

8 

4 

11 

10 

1 

U 

l 


52 

55 

76 

18 

27 


20 0 

100 
116 
128 
90 
102 
100 
0 8J 
l 9 


12 

9 


0 II 
13 

49 


51 


42 

34 


6 
24 

74 

6 

94 
0 11^ 
o 104 


54 

75 

79 

25 

38 


27 

114 
132 
132 
100 

115 
105 

0 9 
1 11 


9 10 
10 0 
10 10 
9 0 


10 0 
10 10 
11 0 
910 
1212 
10 G 


1 0 

16 

50 


52 


35 


0 8 
0 3 

o 104 
2 0 

1 °V 

I 04 

0 114 


CFcb. 


London. 

2s.«4d.@— 


2 74 

2 8 

4 0 

4 6 

58 

59 

60 

74 

76 

82 

. 

__ 

106 

115 

81 

98 

80 

93 

77 

ro 

58 

70 

23 6 

25 6 

106 

118 

119 

122 

84 

94 

1 7 

1 8 

21 

55 

25 

60 


10 10 11 O 
10 10 11 0 
114,10 12 0 
I^T 10 7 10 
8 0 10 O 
10 3 11 6 


0 10 

1 0 

17 

20 

22 

__ 

51 

52 

_ 

_ 

53 

_ 

49 

50 

57 

38 

45 

47 

90 

100 

14 

— 

— 

_ — 

— 

__ 

31 

M. 

20 

10 

19 

_ 

7 

74 

—— 


H 

103 

—— 

—— 

94 

1 0 

1 0$ 

1 1 




































1822-3 Register.—Course of Exchange, ice. — Bankrupts. if 7 

Course of Exchange , London , Feb. 12 —Amsterdam, 12 : 9 . Ditto, at sight, 
12 : 6. Rotterdam, 12 : 10. Antwerp, 12 : 0. Hamburgh, 37 : 5. Altona, 
37 : Of Paris, 3 days sight, 25 s 40. Bourdeaux, 25 : 70. Frankfort-un-thc- 
Maine, 155. Madrid, 36j|. Cadiz, 36. Gibraltar, 3oj. Leghorn, 47. Genoa, 43^. 
Liston, 50j. 0[x)rto, 50J. llio Janeiro, 45. Dublin, 9$ ^ cent. Cork, 9J ’"•' cent. 

Prices of Bullion , l?' os—Foreign gold in bars, £.3 » 17 » 10A. New doubloons, 
£.3 o 13 ii 6. New Dollars, 4s. 94d. Silver in bars, standard, 4s. 1 l^d. 

Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd's. —G uernsey or Jersey, 20s. 0d—Cork or Dub¬ 
lin, 20s. 0d—Rclfast, 20s. Oil.—Hambro’, 40s. 0d—Madeira, 20s. 0d—,Jamaica, 
30s—Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. to 12 gs. 

Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from January 16,’ to February 6, 1822. 



Jan. 16. 

Jan. 23. 

Jan. 30. 

Feb. 6. 

Bank Stocks.... .......... 

2374 

237J 

2334 

2424 

3 cent, reducer! -___ 

77 

7 Og 

7CJ 

78 

3 V cent, consols--- 

764 

76 

7 01 

77g 

3J I? cent. «lo- _ 

88 

87J 

87J 

88J 

4 V cent. do.-„„- 

96g 

96J 

96§ 

98i 

5 ^ cent, navy annuities-_„_ 

1084 

107 1 

107* 

1074 

India Stock. 

235 


2:i9 

2404 

— Bonds___— 

— 

81 

77 pm. 

79 pin. 

Exchequer bills, (£. 1000)—_ 

6 inn. 

5 pm. 

5 6 pm. 

(i 7 pm. 

Consols for account——— 

77J 

76g 

764 

77g 

French 5 ^ cents._— 

85 fr. 95 c. 

85 fr. 85 c. 

— 

S9fr.90c. 


Alphabetical List of English Bankrupts, announced between the 20th 
December 182!, ami the 20th January JL822 ; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Alibey, T. PocMington, ironmonger. 

\bbcy. It. Alnc. York, miller. 

Adcock, H. W. Birmingham, imaler. 

Ambrose, T. Waterloo Place, woollen-draper. 
Andrew, S. and II. Micklchurst, Cheshire, woollen- 
manufacturers. 

Annen, J. Ulaekhcath, merchant, 
licaufoy, I. Meriden, Warwick, draper. 

Birch, K. Y.)Limmcrsinith, inedieme-vcncier. 
Ulackbuffl, W. Bralford, Lancaster, dealer. 

Bond, J. Munsley, Hereford, eoppiixMleuler. 
Brittain, II. Warren’s Farm, Herts,dealer. 
Biuadbcnt, L. and A. Saddleworth, York, mer- 
chants. 

Bush, H. Loddon, Norfolk, grocer. 

Butcher, O. Burnham \\ estgatc, Norfolk, farmer. 
Cantor, J. J. Dcvonshirc-street, Bishopsgatc-btrect, 
lien-manufacturer. 

Cartwright, T. Oakluunpton, nm-keeper. 

Chafer, W. Hull, grocer. • 

Christie, C. ClemeuCs-Ianc, insurance-broker. 
Churchill, S. I tadlow-street, Uninswick-squarc, 
winc-inerehnnt. 

Clark, T. Hammersmith, money-scmencr. 
CItinence, I. jun. NoithumbcrJand-strcet, caqieii- 
t£r. • 

Cole, T. Cartoft, York, dealer. 

Colville, E. Cliarlotte-strcet, Portlnnd-place. 
Cronker, C. Cray ford, Kent, farmer. 

Dcleval, A. Yolk-street, Covcilt garden, wine- 
merchant ■ 

Ktherington, I. Knottmgley, York, coal-dealcr. 
Forbes, G. M. Liverpool, merchant 
. Ernst, J. Temple, Normanton, Derby, maltster. 
Kulstono, H. Cottcnham, Cambridge, auctioneer. 
Gear, 1. Nottingham, fishmonger. 

George, I. l’urk-stroet, I Ianovcr-squarc. auctioneer. 
Gulden, T. the younger, Trinces-squarc, St 
George's in the East, currier. 

Gill, W. Scarborough, linen-draper. 

Graves. T. Jiiu. Cottcnham, Cambridge, butcher. 
Grayson, R. Wigan, cotton-epinner. 

Gnllis, V. Kniglilsbridge, plumber, 
llaigh, T. Poland-strcet, bookbinder. 

I lnJl, J. Watton, at Stone, Herts, corn-doulcr. 
Harrison, II. Cotcshill, twiner. 

Heath, J. Rosemary-lane, cheesemonger, 
ilcxt, S. I larding I on Mandeville, Somerset, sail- 
cloth maker. 


Hole, U. Broad-street, Bloomsbury, tailor. 

Hunter, 1. llawkhurst, Kant, corn-dealer. 

Jenkins, F.dw.iril, Piekclstone, miller. 

Jenkins, U. I. It. Axbridgc, dealer. 

King, Jacob, Great Ycltlham, Essex, luicn-drapci, 

&c. 

Mackmtyre, J. Liverpool, merchant. 

Mather, 1. Jewiii-street, wine-merchant. 

Metcalfe, It. Bruiisiwek-placc, City-road, mci- 
cliant. 

Mickle, 1. Picrcy-street, Tottenlum-couit-road, 
tailor. 

Midwood, T. H. London, mcroliant 
Milne, J. Liverpool, painter. 

Munro, G. Mincing-lanc, wine-merchant. 

Natlii-., I. sen. Thornton, \ ork, linen-draper. 
Neale, G. Grantham, brick-maker. 

Nuiineley, S. Cransley, Northanipton,rattlc-jobliri. 
Oliver, T. High-street, Mary-le-bono, victualler. 
Park, John, Kenchureh-strcet, merchant. 

Parker, 1. Edgewarc-roail, eartlienwareman. 
Pearson* E. Sc Co. Liverpool, merchants. 

Penley, I. jun. Uley, G Alices ti*, dyer. 

Piimcgcr, J. Lcchlade, Gloucester, wool-merchant. 
Potbury, Cl. sidmoutli, cabinet-maker, 
l'owiiail, T. Hnndfortli, Chester, ilour-factor, iVc. 
Rawhnson, S. Bowtel], near Hayes, Middlesex, 
briekmaker. 

Ra-hards, J. Exeter, cabinet-maker. 

Robinson, E. Langboum Chambers, merchant 
Robinson, M. A. lied Lion-street, llolboro, grocer 
Regers, T. and Co. Savoy-street, Strand, harness 
makura. 

Routlcdgc, T. Liverpool, broker. 

Seott, u. Mancliester/Uuiklings, Westminster, ai- 
my and navy-agent 

Shaw, J. Oldliam, Lancaster, machine-maker. 
Simpsdn, W. T. Manchester, hosier. ' 

Smeeton, G. St Martin’s-lnntf printer. 

Staff, E. Norwich, brick-inakor. 

Stoker, 1. Doncaster, tint nan. 

Tennant, I. Liverpool, merchant. 

Thomas, W. Blewit’s Buildings, E’ct tor-lane, wuik- 
box manufacturer. 

Thoiniison, W. Toltenbill, near Lynn, cattle- 
dealer. 

Todd, 1. Tottenham, Cambndjfe, butcher. 
Toussamt, C. Castle-street, Lciccstcr-squ. idumbcr 
Warille, 1. Worksop, butcher. 


Jiegisicr. — Bankrupt* — Births—'Marriages. 


Washburn, J. Great Marlow, Buck*, wire-manu¬ 
facturer. 

Waugh, IL Hull, cabinet-maker. 

Whitboum, J. Brook-street. I lolborn, oilman. 
White, J. Blenchingiey, tanner. 


Wigfall, H. Sheffield, flic-maker. 

Wilson, K. Strand, merchant 
Winter, lIcorep. Norfblk-street, Strand, merchant, 
Woodwuod, T. Bridgewater, Somerset, druggist 
Wotton, 1. Windsor, Umber-moreliant 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies and Dividends, announced 
January 1822, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Donaldson and M‘Feat, musie-sellere in Glasgow. 

Graham, Robert, th Co. manufacturers in Glasgow. 

Darkness, Janies, farmer and cattle-dealer in Ukm- 
lcan, Argyllshire. 

Love, Wiiliun, cattle-dealer, Muir-dykcs, Ren¬ 
frewshire. 

M'Kav, Donald, merchant in Doniucli. 

M'Cullodi, Robert, merchant and agent in Gias- 

Mof&t, John, mcivhant in Lerwick. 

Murdoch, Thomas, woollen-draper in Falkirk. 

Heildie, James, sturdier and merchant in Glasgow. 

Sutherland, Charles, merchant in Golspy. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Barclay, Arthur, & Co. Glasgow, and;Damcl Brown 
A Co. St V mount; by J. 1 lurry, murclraut in 
Glasgow. 

Campbell, John, 1 vintner in Perth; by Lawrence 
Robertson, merchant tliere. 


Clark, Daniel, manufacturer at Achaleok; by D. 
Mactaggart, writer in Cainbletown. 

Duncan, James, merchant in Dundee; by J. Ogil- 
vie dr Sons, writers there. ■ 

Falkirk Union Bank; by J. Russel, writer there. 

Fleming, Robert, joiner and builder m Glasgow; 
by the trustee there. 

Gordon, James and Matthew, eattle-tlealcrs in the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. by James Niven, 
Kirkcudbright 

Hamilton, John, & Co. merchants in liL-gow; by 
James Aitken, merchant thcie. 

Landales At Calder, ltsh-curers ami merchants m 
Helmsdale; by John Low, at ltluves. 

Menmcs, James, fisli-curer and inerelutnt in Glas¬ 
gow ; by William Jeffrey, accountant there. 

Primrose, George, formerly of Raemoir; by Pat- 
riek Horthwrck, merchant in r.citli. 

Rattray, James and Ilaud, maiiufaetuiersin Ban 
lioek-burn; by the Trustee at St Ninians. 

Smith, Robert, wool-spimier at hurling; by Ilo' 
tiert Munnoch, mcrdianl there. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


III11THS. 

1821. Aug. d. At Bombay, the Honourable Mrs 
Buchanan, a son. 

Dee. 18. At the Hague, the Countess of Atli- 
loue, a daughter. 

-li. In Broughton Place, Edinburgh, the Lady 
of Major Mai tin, a daughter. 

27. The Lady of Sir George Clerk, Bart. M.P. 
a son. 

28. At.'ll, Howe Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Scott 
Moncricff, a daughter. 

29. At Edinburgh, the Right Hon, Lady Ellinor 
Campbell, a soil and heir. 

— lu London Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Joseph 
Gordon, a daughter. 

30. At Marshall Place, Perth, Mrs Gloag of 
Greenhill, a daughter. 

1822. Jan. 1. At Cheltenham, the Lady of Cap¬ 
tain Donald M‘Leoil, of the Him. East India Com¬ 
pany's service, a sun. 

— At J-oclialsh, Mrs Kenneth Mackenzie, a son 
and heir. 

3. The Lady of John Scott, Esq. of Gala, a 
■laughter. 

— At Pittenwccm, Mrs Horsburgh of Firth, 
Roxburghshire, a daughter. 

5. At Hatton Hall, Essex, the Lady of Licut.- 
Colonel D. Forbes, n son. 

9. Mm Mackintosh,, Great King fit ret 1, Edin¬ 
burgh, a Min. " 

— At Mimcreiffb House, the Lady of Sir David 
MoncreiJfe of Moncreitfc, Bart, a son. 

11. At No. 1. Charlotte Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Wvlie, a daughter. 

12. At Kirkcudbright, Mrs Dr Shand, a son. 

14. At Carphin, Mrs Gordon, of llarpcrflclil, a 

daughter. 

13. At Paris, the Duchess of Orleans, a Prince, 
who is to bear ttie title of Duke of Aumale. 

18. Mrs Arbuthnot, Cliarlotte Square, Edin¬ 
burgh, a daughter. 

— AtUrangcbank, near Edinburgh, Mrs Hair, 
a son. 

28. At 50, Alhany-Street, Edinburgh, the Lady 
of the Rev. Abraham Home, a daughter.' 
i — At Viscountess Duncan’s, George Square, 
Edinburgh, Mrs 1 Hindus of Duniias, a son. 

25. At Terreglrs House, Mrs A. Gordon, of 
twin sons. '• 

2. r >. Mrs Macdonald, 2J,I leriot-Row, Edinburgh, 
a daughter. 

— At Ti audit nuuve, Mrs Henderson, a sou. 

38. At 72, Nophumberl.uid Sheet, Edmhuigh, 

Mrs J. Maitland, a son. 

Lately, At Newcastle, county of Limrnuk, the 
Taidy of LI*‘uti nant-t ’eWiul Balfour, a *011 


MARRIAGES’. 

1821. July 1C. At Cannaiinre, C'apt. W. Hardy, 
of tlie 7tii regiment M. N. I. to Jane, only daugh¬ 
ter of tlie late J. Hunter, Esq. IL N. 

Dec. 20. At Sulhainstuad, LicutcnauK 'ololicl 
4»>r Henry Watson, C.T.K. and Brigadier-General 
ill llie service of bis Most Faithful Majesty, to 
Anna Ro°ett,i, daughter of the late Wm. Thoyts, 
of bulhamstead, I’jrkshire. 

27. At VVeslIield, Charles Grace, Esq. writer, St 
Andrew’s, to Alison, second daughter of Alexander 
Forties, Fsq. of Westfield. 

28. At Glasgow, Wm. Colquhoun .Stirling, Esq. 
of law, of the Madras Meihcal Establishment, to 
Helen, youngest daughter of the late Archibald 
Calder, Esq. merchant in Glasgow. 

29. At Christ Church, Rlackfnar's lioad, Lon¬ 
don, A. IL Irvine, Esq. to Miss Margaret Far- 
quharson. 

31. At Glasgow, Mr Robt. Muirhead, mcrehant, 
to Mary, only daughter of the late Mr D. Mar¬ 
quis l.om. 

1822. Jan. 2. At St Anne’s Church, London, Ro¬ 
derick Maclcod, M. D. to Margaret Snmbier, 
daughter of the Re\. Dr Maclcod, Rector of bt 
Ann's, Westminster. 

3. At Aix, 111 Provence (France,) Lieut John 
Hallows, IL N. to Margaret, only daughter of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Nicholas Hainbay. 

— At Aberdeen, James Dai idson. Esq. Caledo¬ 
nian Canal, to Eleanor, daughter of James Hol- 
lingwurlh, Esq. Chichester. 

— At Nieolson Square, Paviil Ryiner, Esq. 
merchant, Ed' burgh, to Helen, second daughter 
of William Calder, Esq. 

4. In Portland Place, London, the Hon. John 
Cavendish IJ.owne, eldest son of the Right Hon. 
Lord Kilmainc, to Eliza, eldest daughter of David 
Lyon, Esq. of Portland Place. 

5. At Fassfem, the seat of Sir Ewen Cameron, 
Bart Archibald T. F. Fraser, Esq. of Abcrtarfl', to 
Jannetta, daughter of the late Colonel Duncan 
Maqihersnn of Chiny. 

7. At A bercom manse, the Revereml Dr James 
Bryce, minister of the Scottish Church at Calcutta, 
to Mary, daughter of the Rev. Dr Mciklejohn. 

8. At Karine, Hugh Mossman, Esq. younger of 
Auchtyfardle, to Catherine, second daughter of 
James Fnric, Esq. of Farmc. 

10. At bt George’s, Hanover Square. Loudon, 
Hugh Uamerslcy, Esq. hanker, of Pall Mall, to 
Miss Montolicu. niece to Mrs Orby Huntc,, of 
Bruuton stiect, Berkeley Square. 

13. At Liverpool, Mr William Craig, II. N. com¬ 
mander of tlie ship Crown, (o Miss li. Crutck- 
'.h.uik, of Peterhead. 
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■tofcj.*: At Edinburgh, Samuel R. Block, Esq. 
•f KrtTtish Town, near London, to Agnes, eldest 
daughlcnof Adam Wilson, Esq. Depute Clerk of 
Session. I 

17- At file Collegiate Church, Manchester, Mr 
.lames Campbell, merchant, Glasgow, to Janet, 
vouijfeest daughter of Mr Henry Ilannennan, Mos- 
ley-weet. 

19. At Everingham Park, in the East Riding of 
the county of York, the Hon. Charles Thomas, 
second son of the Right Hon. Lord Cliflbrd, of 
JJgbrooke Park, in the county of Devon, to Te- 
Tesa, youngest daughter of the late Marmnduke 
Constable Maxwell, Esq. 

21. In Heriot How, John Dalyell, Esq. of Lingo, 
to Jane, eldest daughter of the late Urigadier-Ge- 
ncral Austruther of Ualeaxkie. 

— At Dundee, Mr John Home Scott, to Miss 
Mary Jobson, only daughter of David Jolison, Esq. 

24. At Leith, Mr John Arrhur, Glasgow, to Miss 
Christm.i, daughter of Mr Thomas Henry, Leith. 

2.7. At Edinburgh, Charles Dumlas, E.sq. of 
Barton Court, M.P. for Berkshire, to Margaret, 
youngest daughter of the late lion. Charles Bar¬ 
clay Maitland, and widow of Major Erskme of 
Venlaw. 

29. At Edinburgh, the Marquis Dcltiario^fonsa, 
to Miss Lockhart, daughter of the late llear-Ad- 
miral Lockhart. 


DKATIIS. 

1821. June 7. At Bengal, Alexander Campbell, 
Esq. of the firm of Messrs Gould and Campbell. 

21. Captain Janies Ssifi, of the British Legion 
in the Columbian service, and ntngcsl son of 
the late Hev. John Scott, of Kil 

si lire, was killed m the decisive- batik " Cara- 
bcibo, m South America. 

July I*», At Surat, John Morisou, Esq. Collcc- 
tor of the Hon. East India Company's revenues 
at that place. 

In Spanish T.nvn. Jamaica, a negro woman, 
named Maiy Goodsall, aged 120 ye.iis. % 

October. At Williainsfield Estate, Jamaica, of 
the yellow fever, John liovd. Esq. second son of 
the Lite Spencer lloyd, Esq. of Fcuhill, Ay 7 - Jure. 

— At Tobago, Alex. Macgregor, E--q. of Itahel- 
dies. His infant child died near the same time. 

7. At Antigua, aged 2K, of the yellow fever, Mr 
Patrick Heron Maclean, from (irfebridge. New 
tou-stew,irt, surgeon of his Maje-ty's armed trans¬ 
port, Dasher. 

IK. In the colony of Rerhice. Hugh llethuue. 
Esq. youngest son of the Rev. Ml llctmiii", eleigj- 
inan of the psiisli of Alness, Jioss-sliire. 

22. In the Island of Jamaica, Mr Alex. Murray, 
son of the Rev'. Andrew Murray, minister of Auch- 
tenlerran, Fifosliire. 

Nov. I. At Surinam, W. A. CarsUir, Esq. Mem¬ 
ber of the Supreme Court there. 

9. At Marley, Grenada, Mr George Roberts, 
surgeon. 

11. In the island of St. Lima. Mr Alex. Hous¬ 
ton, jnn. son. of Mr Alex. Houston, manufactiner 
Glasgow. 

Dec. 9. At Gallowhill, near Stranraer. Patrick 
M'Katmcl, Ei-q. 

12. At Palermo, ('apt- James Anderson, of Glas¬ 
gow, Paymaster in the Late King's ad German 
Legion. 

— At Ilarhailoes, after an illness of three days, 
LicuL-Coloncl John Piper, C. B. of the 4tli or 
King’s Dwn Regiment. 

18. At Woodsule, near Hanulton,*Mrs Isabella 
Miller, relict of the late JnhA Dykes, Esq. of 
Wnodsidc. 

— At Broughty Ferry, Frances Emma, wife of 
the Rev. II. Horsley, Piebemlary of St Asaph, 
and daughter of the late John Hnurkc, Esq. of 
Haliygley, county Limerick, and Balyeck, county 
Timierary, Ireland. 

17 . At the Chateau of Spine, near Paris, the 
Countess of Lisburne. Her Lady-ship was a daugh¬ 
ter of the late Viscount Courteney, and was in 
person very handsome, but remarkably corpulent, 
which it is supposed was the cause of her death.. 
The Countess has left one daughter. Lady Mary 
Vaughan, and three sons. Viscount Vaughan, and 
the 41on. George and J. Vaughan. 

20. At Whitchill, New Deer, the Rev. John . 
Bunyan, minister of the United Associate congre¬ 
gation there. 


82. At Greenock, Mr Wm. Watson, bookseller, 
in the 77th year of his age. 

— At Tuuiallan manse, the Rev. David Simp- 
. on, m the K 2 d year of his age. 

2.5. At St Andrew’s, New Brunswick, Robert Pa¬ 
gan, Esq. in the 72d year of liis age. Mr Pagan 
was a native of Glasgow, and remained in Ame¬ 
rica till the peace of 1785, when he : noted with 
other loyalists to this then infant colony, which 
he was a principal lnstruinent in cstahh-bing, and 
of which he was latterly denominated tlie Father, 
He was a member of the House of Assembly from 
its first formation, ind for the last twenty-one 
years he filled the situations of Chief Magistrate 
of the county, and Judge of the Common Pleas. 
As soon as the event of his death was known, all 
the vessels in the harbour iinid a tribute to tlie 
universal estimatiiDi in which his character was 
hold, by lowering llicir flags half mast, and conti¬ 
nuing the same til] after thejntorment, which was 
attended by almost the whole population of St 
Andrews, and the must respectable inhabitants of 
other pai ts of the province. 

24. At 1 tastings, Mrs James Elphinstone, wife 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Elphinstone. 

— At New Galloway, Mrs Agnes Manson, wife 
of John Murray, Esq. of Troquliain. 

2.5. At Uinmiugton,Mrs Margaret Lauder, relict 
of tlie late Bailie Lauder, Lauder, Berwickshire. 

2d. At Allanquhoieh, near Mar Lodge, James 
Harden, Esq. of Knock lpeh. 

— At Limerick, Mr Alex. Oliphant, shipmaster, 
son of the late Mr Ueniy (Jliphant, shqmwncT, 
Kirkaldy. 

— At Glasgow, Alexander Miller, Esq. 

27- At slalclicid, Mrs Charles Campbell, at the 
advanced age of 102. 

28. At Alierdccn, William Davidson. Esq. advo¬ 
cate, soil of llobcit Davidson, Esq. of Ralnag.uk. 

— At Witliam, after ;m illness of a few hours, 
rhe Very Rev. J. Jefferson, Archdeacon of Col¬ 
chester, Rector of Weely, and Vicar of W it ham, 
111 the county of Essex. 

— At Tol«ago street, near Ediuburgh, Mr James 
Dewar, builder, aged 70 . 

50. At Ballewn, Strathblanc, Arelubal.1 Eilmon- 
stone. Esq. of Spittal. 

— At Kensington Gore, Barbara, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of William Willierfurep, Esq. M. P. 

— At her house in Berkeley Square, London, 
Maria, Countess of Guilford, widow of Francis, 
late Earl of Guilford. 

51. At his house, BonningtonBrae, Jo^nCheyne, 
E'i|. lurgeon in Leith. 

1822. Jan. 1. At Canaan Bank, near Edinburgh, 
M iss Jane Traill, daughter of James Traill, Esq. 
of Ratter. 

— At Linlithgow, Jessie, only daughter of John 
Boyil, Esq. of Woodsule, ProvosL of Lmlithgow.1 

— At Aberdeen, Min Elisabeth Adams, relict of 
the late Rev. Mr Adams, formerly minister of 
Kuilorc, in the 78th year of her age. 

— \t Park, William Fulton, Esq. of Park. 

2 . At Ensliniiir, Mr Arch. Park, sen. aged (!". 

5. At Nairn, Robert Kaloonar, Esq. SheriltkSub- 
stituto of Nainishire, in the Tdtli year of lus age. 
universally esteemed and ygretted. 

1. At Edinburgh, Elizabeth Dffmn, the fourth 
daughter of John (Jordon, of S wines, Esq. 

— At Ueavitrec, near Exeter, Janet, eldest 
daughter of the late .bums Allardyec, Esq. Collec¬ 
tor of his Majesty’s Customs at Aberdeen. 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Agnes Cochran, wife of 
Robert Feme, Esq. of Blairtunimock. 

6. In Hunter-street, Brunswick Square, Lon- 
don. Miss Martha Olipliant, daughter of the late 
Mr James Oliphant, of Cockspur-Street, London. 

— At Abenfeen, Mr John Ferguson, merchant. 

fi. At Abenlecn, Mrs Stuart, widow of Dr David 

Stuart, physician In Aberdeen. * 

7- At Forres, Jean, youngest daughter of the late 
Capt James Fraser, of Nairnside. 

— ArMertoun manse, James Duncan, preacher 
of the gospel, eldest son of the*Rev. Jas. Duncan. 

— At Cavtleton manse, Luldcsdale, the Rev. 
David Scott, in the 76th year of his age, and 21st 
of his ministry, aftef a snort but severe illness. 

8. At Alien-,more, near Hereford, Thou. Gilbert, 
in the I2i)th year of liis age. He was baptised in 
DeeeinlK'r 1702, as appeal ■. by the legixlcr of the 
above parish. Ills soil, upward^ of 70. attetlde.l 
at his funeral ai chief mourner. 

— At Perth, In lux MHh veae, rv-nham Skcete, 
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LI. L). formerly of Blaise Castle, in the county of 
Gloucester, anil of Uailbrooku Lodge, in the 
county of Somerset. 

Dee. 8. At Loneridge, James Hamilton, Esq. in 
the 81th year of nis age. 

— At uunmis, Argylct-liirc, John Fletcher, of 
Duaans, Esq. at an advanced ago. 

It. At Pontadulnis, Peter Or.uil, Esq. soh of tire 
late Robert Grant, Esq. of Elchies. 

— At Ayr, Mary Gillespie, Med 73; and, on 
the lOth, Agnes Gillespie, aged 75; they were sis¬ 
ters, and natives of Ayr, and lived together under 
the same roof for the greater part of their long 
lives. Mary, a little before her departure, took 
an affectionate farewell of Agnes, and ou the lltli 
both were interred in the same grave. 

10. At IUiehill, Mrs Denniftoun, sen. of Col- 
frrain. 

' — Her Serene Highness Madame the Duchess 
of Bourbon was seized with a sudden shivering in 
the church of Sainte Genevieve, ami lost her re¬ 
collection. She was conveyed to the School of 
Law, where she received the best medical assist¬ 
ance, hut the attack was as mortal as siulden— 
The Princess expired aliout four o’clock in the 
afternoon.—11 is Serene Highness the I >uko of Or¬ 
leans, her nephew, lo.d mil a moment to visit her: 
liut before his arrival the I’rim-csa had ceased lo 
exist. This Princess. Louise Marie Thorcre Ha- 
tildc D’Orlenns, was iKirn at “aint Cloud the !)tli of 
July 1750. and married the 21th Apiil 1770, to the 
Ihikc of Bourbon. 'flic only issue of this mar¬ 
riage was the unfir.tunate Duke D’Kiigliion, who 
was assassinated at Vincenms. in 1S01. This loss 
lunl ever proved to this Prince s a source ofsoi- 
row, for which she found no consolation lint in 
religion and works of benevolence. 

— At Abenlccn, Lieutenant James Bryce, Iloyal 
Navy. 

_At Edinburgh, Andrew Smith, Esq. late of 

Ibidgctown, BaTiiadvies, merchant. 

11. At Edinburgh, Mr Wni. Ritchie, late of the 
High School. 

— \t London. Mrs Tenncnt, riaugliler of tlu* 
late Sir James Dunbar, of Much rum, Bart anil 
relict of William Tenncnt, Esq. of Pool, deceased. 

— At Edinburgh. James Gordon, Esq. second 
soli of Su James < Jordon, of Gordon,stoun, and 
Lettcrfoury, Bart. 

— At Edinburgh, Marjory, eldest daughter of 
David Pearson, Esq. 

— At N^wiwirt, Thomas Foley, Esq. M. P. for 
Droitwicli, and for several years one of the Repre¬ 
sentatives in Parliament foi the county of Ilerc- 
fonl. 

— In Russel Square, I^rndon, Mrs Janet Tcn- 
nent, willow of Wm. Tonnent, Esq. late of .Stan- 
more, Middlesex, and of Ptxil, in Lanarkshire. 

Jo. At Raeburn Plaec, near Edinburgh, Airs 
Callender, widow of the late William Callender, 
h>q. writer in Edinburgh. 

M. At Edinburgh, Miss Mnrjorib.ml;-., daugh¬ 
ter of John Marjonbnliks, Esq. of Ihillyards. and 
sister of tlic late Edward Marjoiibanks, Esq. of 
Lees. 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Janet Pl^ming^widow of 
George Lolluaf, Esq. *of KirH,unis, uicichant in 
(ilasgow. 

— At Mains, I.inlitligow, in the 75th year of 
hr age, Mr William Glen, distiller. 

— At Dumfries, Mr James Richardson, third 
«on or the late Gabriel Richardson, Esq. 

15. In Argylc Street, lamdon. Miss Georgiana 
I laniet Colebrooke. younger daughter of the dr- 
nnsal George Colebrooke, Esq. of Crawfortl-Dou- 
glas. 

— At his «ent at Gilstnii Park, in the With year 
of his age, William Flumer, 1£*q. 

It.'- Visa Catherine Mereer, daughter of the late 
Col Win. Mereer. of A kite. 

— At Corgis* Mill, near Edinburgh, Mrs Marion 
Forrester, ichet of Mr John Cocks, leather-dresser, 
Bell's Mill-'. i 

— At Edinburgh, George CoO|icr, Esq. St Croix. 

— At London, Captain Thomas Robert-on, of 
P'i, George ‘-In et, Edinburgh. 


I!,. At Wallititfard, in the fiath year of hit.ige, 
the Rev. Edward Uarrey. D.D. Rector of Si „.jry\ 
and St Leonard’s, in that town. 

17. At London, her Grace the Ductess of st 

Alban's. L 

— At Whitehall Place, London, Elisabeth Pene¬ 
lope, tlie eldest child of Lord and Lady •Vine. 
Stuart I 

— At Batik, in the 79lh year of his age, Lieut. 
General Sir Henry Augustus Montagu Crosby, se¬ 
nior otlirer of the whole of the Hon. Company’s 
service, after a lingering illness. 

18. At Edinburgh, Mr David Findlay, in the 
80th year of his age. 

10. At Banff, Sarah, eldest daughter of the late 
David Voung. Esq. of Craighead, merchant in 
Glasgow, and gninil-daiighter of the deceasisl llci. 
John Corse, D.D. minister of St Mary’s Church, 
in that city. 

— At London, Charles Kuyi. it. Esq. aged 70. 
He was long and highly respected m die musical 
world. 

20. At Edinburgh, Miss Agnes Lowix. 

21. At Fountiiinbridge, Edinburgh, Charles l)u. 
rie, of Craigluscar, Esq. aged 81. 

— At 12, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, Mis-. 
Mary Hay, widow of the late Rev. Thus. Thom¬ 
son, minister of the gospel at Dallly. 

22. At Edinburgh, Helena Elizabeth Bell, wif ■ 
of John Young, Solicitor in the Supi eme Com L, 
of SroLland. 

— AtWest Richmond-Strcct, Kdinhuigh, Mi 
James 1 Icndcrson, of the Excise. 

— At Campbeltown, in the 73d year of his age, 
Duncan Campbell, Esq. ShcriffSulfctilutc of hin- 
tyre, who held that situation for the last 55 years 
of bis life. As a Judge, he was patient and inde¬ 
fatigable, and, in proof of the correctness of hr. 
decisions, few of them were cveralteieit by the 
Supreme Court. His manners were unassuming, 
mild, and complacent, his honour and integrity 
irretiroaeliable. in his domestic duties, a loving 
hustiand, a kind and aflcctmnatc parent, a warm 
anil generous friend. lie lived esteemed and re- 
i ered, and dicil as lie lived, at peace with all man¬ 
kind, and universally regretted by all who knew 
him. c 

January 13. At Edinburgh, Alexander, cider son 
of David Tod, Esq. Woodetui Cottage, late of IJlc- 
1)0, Fife. 

ill. At Loehmaihly, James, eldest son of Allan 
Cameron, Fin. Chamlierlam of North IJisL 

20. At Auchlunies, Catherine lanisia Caroline, 
youngest ehild of Mr and Mrs (,'onion of Auchlu- 
mes. 

25. At Edinburgh, Mrs Tait, wife of Mr James 
Tail, bookseller, Nieolson strect- 

21. At Edinburgh, Mrs Agnes Donaldson, wife 
of l)r Collin Lauder. 

25. At Edinburgh, K. W. Burnett, Esq. of Mon- 
hnddo. 

27. At Edinburgh, Mrs Pitcairn of Pitcairns. 

— At Warn-ton Crescent, Edinhiiigh, Mr.s Ha¬ 
milton Dunilaa, sen. of lltiddingxlnm*. 

*— At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Gillies-, writei. 
2!). At Edinhiiigh, Airs Margaiet Wixhart, 
daughter of tlie late Ilcv. Dr. V\ lshart, some time 
minister of the Tron C Imre h, Edinburgh, and one 
ol the Deans of the t'h.ipd Royal. 

Lately, At Sir John Hay’s house, Edinburgh, 
Miss Arthur Whetham I lay, third daughter ot 
the late Colo. 1 Hay, of the Engineers. 

— In Hanmer .Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Wren, 
in the 111'I venr of her age. 

— At Tettkeshmy, in tlie 30th year of his age, 
Mr John Dick, ftrmcilv a respectable linen-dra¬ 
per of that borough. Mr Dick waa a native of 
Scotl.'inl, and perfectly r< collected seeing the march 
of tit.* relkel army to the fatal plains of I’roston- 
pan - in 1715, while he was puriuing the more 
peaceful occupation of following tlie plough. 

— At Saxe Gri ta, Andreas Rinnhcig. the tele- 
hrated composer and violin player. 

— At Dacre Iaxlgr, Herts, the Right lion. Ma¬ 
ria Margaret, Lady Napier, eldest daughter of tlu- 
late S* John Havering, K. B. 
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MOON’S PHASI^. 


TERMS, &r. 


Mean Time. 

Full Moon,....Sa. 6.32 m. past 0 noon. 
Last Quarter, Sun. 14. 29 4aftern. 
New Moon, Sun. 21. 3 4 mom. 

First Quarter, Sun. 28. I 7 morn. 


April 4. Good Friday. 

7. Easter Sunday. 

8. Easter Monday. 

9. Raster Tuesday. 

22. King’s birth-day kept- 


%* The Correspondents of the Edinburgh Magazine and Literary 
Miscellany are respectfully requested'to transmit their Communications 
for the Editor to Archibald Constable & Company, Edinburgh, or to 
LoNOMAN°and Company, London; to whom also orders for the Work 
should bo particularly addressed. 


Frinl fitly J, Rnthvtn ^ Sotii. 
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< '*4^nvc still some misgivings about the “ Rhaptodist .” He displays very eon* 
sidcrahlcnriginality and vigour, both of sentiment and expression; hut he is wild and 
irregular^ and (he must pardon us for saying so) his compositions seem to wont, de- 
ploratyy, the novixsima. aira. Yet there arc line passages in his poem. The beauty 
and fueling displayed in the following passage remind us of some of the happiest im- 
aginative sketches of Wordsworth 

" Such gentle aeronaut 
lla<l form'd, beneath yon mould'ring aiebitrave, 

Her domicile, which faced the keen north wind j— 

And from its earthy side was seen to spread 
• A wall-flower, whose small germ of lire 
Had been caught up by the sweet mehitoct, 

And with such nourishment as that would yield 
Hail thus e'en grown to flowering. • 

And ever as the kindly ones Hew out 
To fetch, ia accurately-meted time. 

The bleeding victim to their otbpnng’s wants i • * 

Or when the cold north-wind came blustering forth, 

Its deep red tendrils shook around the nest; 

And many one admir'd how kindly it was placed 
To screen the little chirplings from the blast.” 

w Hints to Reviewer*, by Peter Ci.umi>yfoot,” is totally inadmissible. Were our 
worthy friend Peter at our elbow, we could show cause for this exclusion, to his entire 
■ i ml perfect satisfaction. Let him not imagine, however, that we care a straw fqg his 
tilts at ourselves ; that might have been a good reason for our inserting, but, we ho¬ 
nestly assure him, would have been none for rejecting his article; though, in justice 
to ourselves, we are compelled to say that many of the faults which he thinks he has 
discovered in us, are the pure creations of his own inventive fancy. We are not yet 
so poor in resources, as to be obliged to imitate what we have ever contemned and 
detested. 

“ Characters omitted in Crabbi:'i Parish Register” is highly creditable to the ge¬ 
nius of the author, and, with “ Disappointment, a Tale ” will appear next month. 

We are ourselves hopeless Bachelors, and, therefore, cannot be supposed compe¬ 
tent to decide the merits of “ Home” in which the much-tortured and long since 
exhausted topics of Celibacy and Marriage are dexterously handled. For this reason 
we have laid it on the shelf tor a time. We have a shrewd suspicion that the author 
intends to heroine a Benedict without farther delay, he discloses such a manifest 
bias in favour of the Ladies. For the credit of all honest Bachelors, we protest and 
declare, that a great deal more may be said in favour of the tribe to which we lie- 
long, than the author of “ Home ” is willing to allow ; and that some deadly “ liome”- 
thrusts might be made against the happiness of that state to which our friend and 
correspondent is obviously approaching. In tho meanwhile, vve hope he will not for¬ 
get the usual mark of friendship on the occasion ; in return for which kindness, when 
it does reach us, wc shall oiler up our devout prayers, that he may hereafter be en¬ 
abled, as heretofore, to continue at the head of the “ Home” Department. 

We regret that we liave not lieen able to find a place this month for tho list of 
seeds sown in the crevices of the rocks, and in the liorders of the walks of the Calton 
Hill, but we shall endeavour to do so iif April. We cannot omit this opportunity, 
however, to reprobate, in the strongest terms, that propensity to # mischief and de¬ 
struction which characterises the lower orders of our townsmen. lVo sooner is 
any public work, whether useful or ornamental, thrown open to all classes, than 
dilapidation commences. Blunts and flowers are eradicated; benches and scats 
arc defaced, by carving on them obscene inscriptions; fences are overturned and 
carried off; walks are destroyed or obstructed; borders are trampled, and the seeds 
that had been sown in them jencibred useless; in short, there is nothing left unattempt- 
cd that the very spirit of malevolence and mischief can suggest, in order to deface, 
obliterate, and destroy those works of taste, which are so delightful to every rightly- 
constituted mind to contemplate, and which have been performed, at great labour and 
cxpence, for the embellishment of our “ fine romantic town.” In making these re¬ 
marks, we speak chiefly of what wc ourselves have witnessed in our solitary walks 
round the Calton Hill, where so much had been so tastefully done, Tor the public 
gratification. How diflcrent the cuiyluct of the lower orders is in Paris, which certain 
people who s|»oak at random call the most profligate city in liurope, any body who 
has visited that great capital must lie fully aware. There, most of the Public Places, 
Gardens, «Vc. such as the Jardin des Plantes, the Thuillerivs, and the Luxemburgh, 
artf open to all ranks; yet who ever heard of a book stolen from a Librjpry—*a speci¬ 
men from a Museum—or a shrub broken, or a useful'or ornamental work dcfuced, 
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by the canaille of Paris ? We blush for the depraved conduct of our townsmen ,% 
trust that such of them as ;\re caught in the fact will receive the most cx/mplary 
measure of punishment. ' 

Wc think very well indeed of “ flora; Scniles," which wc shall publish whdb we 
have received another paper or two to the same tune. Then, too, the author Will 
hear from us privately, and be informed of all that he wishes to know. 

It is to us a matter of extreme regret, that wc have been prevented from giving, 
04 tec intended , an abstract of the proceedings, including toasts and sjiccehcs, at the 
late celebration of Burns's Birth-day at Dumfries; especially as we had'bccti favoured 
with n outline of the Chairman's admirable and eloquent speech, which his modest} 
prevented him from including in his able rejxirt of what took place on that interesting 
occasion. The fact is, that Inst month it reached us on the eve of publication ; and 
when we were considering, whether our readers might not still in. nk us for the 
republication of so many glowing and enthusiastic tributes to the immortal memory 
of Bums, wc were reluctantly compelled to yield to the novelties of the hour bin 
room which we would have cordially given to the more interesting rejxirt lieforc us. 

The review of Wiffen’s translation of the Fourth Book of “ Jerusalem Delivered," 
will appear in April. 

The narrative illustrative of the early history of “ Paul Jones” is under consideration. 

There is poetry in “ Reflections on a storm" but still we do not think wc can insert 
the paper. 

We are decidedly of opinion, that the author of “ The Elephant in the Moon" 
should not “ continue'a correspondent to our Monthly Magazine. (God help us! docs 
the man confound us with poor crucified Sir Kit-bard ?) 

The paper “ On Association , (wc wish the author had chosen a less hacknied sub¬ 
ject,) will appear in April; and we beg to inform him that he owes this favourable re¬ 
solution to the pith and rigour with which lie writes, more than to the fclidlou3 
choice of that upon which he has w rittdn. 

“ The. true, but stupid , history of Tom UPFribblc" in our next: we regret that, 
from want of room, it cannot appear in this manlier. * 

The beautiful verses of “ V. D.” will appear with the April buds. 

Wc shall be happy to receive a few more of the effusions of Mr Archibald’s muse. 

The Beautiful lines “ To my First-Horn ” were intended for insertion in this Num¬ 
ber, could we have found a corner fur them. 

By an accidental omission, Colonel Wright’s “ Observations on the Barometer as 
applicable- to the Island of Ceylon" did not appear in our last Number, for which they 
were intended, nor did we lay our hands upon the paper in time for this. As the 
paper is curious, we shall insert it on a future occasion. 

“ Glen-Ara" is a portion of our corps dc reserve. I. M. G. sings sweetly. 

Tho “ Montrose Beacon" will blaze forth in April. 

We liave not yet had time to peruse the performance of “ Class teas." 

“A Let In-from the King of Clubs" describes a character that ought to be better 
■ known than we suspect it really is. 

Wc thank the author of “ A brief account of the execution of Kappetapnle and Ma- 
dugaly" for his curious paper, which wc shall publish next month. It came loo Jute 
for the present-Numbcr. , 

Wc have received the lieautifnl lines on “ The C.lanhe of Helen's Eyes." What 
the author requests in his postscript shall be attended to. 

It is with much reluctance, and owing to a pi css of matter, that renders it difficult 
to select judiciously, that we postpone, till another iiulilicution, the Review ol‘ Dr John 
JlunterV'lidition of the First Five Books of l.iv.v, with invaluable F.nglish “ Notes , 
Critical anil Explanatory , on the various Headings." 

The “ Loudon Press" arrival on the very eve of publication. This paper is b\ 
ourfriend Cornicula, t*hc author of “ Westminster Hull." We have not read it, but 
we'rely so amfidcntinlly on our previous experience, that we hesitate not h moment 
in promising it for April. - , - 

The author of (he jiaper “ On Autobiography" thall hear from us, ai soon as wc 
have had lime t j examine hi? initiatory offering. 
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nr:\ci-: *. 

We consider the publication of the 
confidential correspondence of so emi¬ 
nent and important a person as the 
Duke of Shrewsbury, the favourite 
Minister of our Illustrious Deliverer, 
King William, and whom, in re¬ 
ference to his amiable temper and 
conciliating manners, that penetra¬ 
ting and virtuous Prince jocularly, 
but characteristically, and happily, 
designated the “ King of Hearts," 
as incontestibly the most valuable 
contribution which the all-ransack¬ 
ing industry of Editors, aided by 
the enlightened generosity and public 
spirit of the descendants of the great 
men who figured most conspicuously 
immediately after the Revolution, 
has yet been able to make to our 
National Annals. Works of this class 
arc inestimable, not so much from 
the actual addition they make to our 
previous knowledge, as from giving 
greater authenticity to that which was 
formerly but imperfectly attested, and 
from performing the part of a com¬ 
mentary on actions which* we may 
have hitherto been unabfc to reconcile 
with their alleged motives. We are 
thus, not merely furnished with un¬ 
deniable facts and veracious state¬ 
ments, but, what is infinitely more 
flattering and instructive, we are al¬ 
lowed to participate in the views, 
feeling’s, prejudices, animosities, per¬ 
plexities, difficulties, and schemes of 
men, who have governed the destiny 
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of nations, and by.whosc wisdom or 
folly, patriotism or corruption, ho¬ 
nesty or knavery, the ultimately-in- 
cvitable march of human improve¬ 
ment has been accelerated or retard¬ 
ed. Hence wc learn to estimate and 
detect the secret and anxiously-con¬ 
cealed passions, by which human 
actions are really swayed without 
the danger of oar judgment being 
perverted, or our penetration turned 
at fault, by the innumerable and 
impervious disguises, in which all 
men, and especially courtiers and 
place-hunters, are more or less oc¬ 
cupied in masking their real senti¬ 
ments, and keeping the world in ig¬ 
norance of their real character. In 
acquiring this most important species 
of knowledge, we are not, at least in 
the present instance, liable to the 
magnifying or distorting influence 
of the fierce political contentions, 
rancorous jealousies, and uncorapro- 
mising*partialities, that piarked the 
stormy history of the New Govern¬ 
ment immediately subsequent to the 
Revolution; when right and might 
were opposed, and when the scales 
were so equally poised between the 
alihcrcnts of the King dc jure, and 
the King de facto, that it not unfre- 
quently appeared extremely doubt¬ 
ful which side would preponderate., 
We have outlived the passions arid 
the feuds by which me precarious 
Government of that eventful period 
was distracted, and can survey, with 
the most philosophic calmness, not 
to say indifference, those subjects 
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and theories of Government which 
agitated and convulsed the kingdom 
in the times of our forefathers. The 
“ Correspondence” before us is rich 
in every species of instruction: it 
gives-'lis great insight into the real 
history of a most critical and distract¬ 
ed period; the contests and bicker¬ 
ings of which were productive of 
most important effects, both on the 
" ' national character, and on the spirit 
and genius of the Government: it 
lays open scenes both of political 
profligacy and of political virtue, 
each in excess: it makes us inti¬ 
mately acquainted witli the senti¬ 
ments of the leading men of both 
sides, and reveals the incredible and 
nearly insurmountable difficulties 
with which the Revolution Govern¬ 
ment had to struggle: and it ren¬ 
ders us familiar with the private 
characters of men whom we have 
hitherto contemplated only through 
the dim haze of an elongated vista, 
better fitted to confuse and pervert, 
than to convey accurate and impar¬ 
tial information. The correspon¬ 
dence of each individual, too, is most 
marked ancl characteristic. Ilussel 
appears to have been boisterous, 
proud, sulky, ill-tempered, and 
prone to grumbling: Somers shines 
forth aq a man of calm, and consis¬ 
tent, but of intrepid and irrepres¬ 
sible patriotism and virtue: Sunder¬ 
land pourtrays himself smooth, craf¬ 
ty, supple, insinuating, and time-ser¬ 
ving ; possessing, however, a greater 
degree of honesty and good faith than 
any body would ever give him credit 
for: Marlborough is self-possessed, 
cool, lofty, commanding, and equal 
to every occasion. however grfcat and 
unexpected : Portland displays him¬ 
self the phlegmatic favourite of a 
phlegmatic master: Montague is elo 1 * 
quent, impetuous, bold, dexterous, 
and unreserved: Vernon is the hum¬ 
ble servant, writing to his kind, but 
haughty and imperious master: and 
Shrevsbury is honest, hesitating, ti¬ 
mid, not very ambitious, of mode- 
irate passions and great prudence, 
and very willing to have served his 
master, had the times been less turbu¬ 
lent, or he more intrepid and fearless. 
Even our Great Deliverer himself 
appears in an impressive and affect¬ 
ing light, in attempting to allay the 
? ferments, and soothe the angry pas- 
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sions, that were raging around jw .n„ 
and in attempting to pilot safety the 
vessel of the state through theiroeks, 

a nick-sands, and tempests, which 
ireatened destruction on every sme:. 
and f 

“ Now, when William’s acts divme 
No longer can from Ilourbon’s line 
Draw one vindictive vow,” 
it must be attended with unspeak¬ 
able delight and improvement, to 
survey the prudence, firmness, mag¬ 
nanimity, and heroim, with which 
lie laboured for the humiliation of 
Trench ambition abroad, and the 
peace, happiness, and glory of that 
country, to the throne of which he 
had been elevated, in an auspicious 
hour, for its liberty and independence. 

The “ Correspondence’ before us 
Mr Archdeacon Coxe lias arranged 
into Three Parts: the First of which 
contains Shrewsbury’s correspon¬ 
dence with King William, and com¬ 
prises “ the earliest part of the 
Duke’s official career, from liis ap¬ 
pointment as Secretary at the Revo¬ 
lution, to his resignation in 1690 ; 
the ineffectual negociations, in 1693, 
to induce him to resume the seals ; 
and, finally, ’iis epistolary communi¬ 
cations with the Sovereign, from his 
second appointment, in April 1691, 
to his departure for the Continent, 
in 1700 :” the Second contains the 
correspondence with Admiral Russel 
(the hero of la Hogue), during his 
highly important command in the 
Mediterranean ; with Viscount Gal¬ 
way during the two last campaigns 
of the war in Italy, in 1695 and 
1696 ; and with Lords Portland and 
Jersey, and Sir Joseph Williamson, 
pending the negociations which Jed 
to the peace at Ryswick: and the 
Third, and by far the most curious, 
valuable, and instructive, contains 
Shrewsbury's confidential correspon¬ 
dence with the Whig leaders, Sun¬ 
derland, Wharton, Somers, Orford 
(Russel), and Halifax (Montague), 
to which arc added, a few letters 
from the Duke of .Marlborough. "We 
arc not sure that this arrangement of 
the Reverend Archdeacon’s is en¬ 
tirely judicious and natural. The 
common rule, for the publication of 
letters, is to arrange them simply in 
the order of their dates, without re¬ 
ference to the subject-matter of ifec 
correspondence. Hy deviating from 
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the Archdeacon lias laid favourite scheme for the re-establish- 
us mulct the necessity of incessant- meut of the RomanCatholic Religion, 
ly returning from one part of the winch lie had abjured from a solemn 
corretsjUtmleuce to another, for illus- and deliberate conviction of ita error, 
tration, and for reviving the conse- With &U good men and real p-itriote 
cutiviAtrain of information which is of that period, he consequently tuxn- 
unavoiihibly broken, by the discon- ed his eyes to the Prince of Orange j 
ti munis arrangement adopted. Nor ami in his house the first meetings 
would the advantages- of systematic were held, which ended in calling in 
arrangement liJive been altogether William, and in the abdication (as 
compromised, had the common and Somers happily phrased it) and 
natural method been followed. The flight of King James. He was also, 
letters naturally group themselves one of the seven who drew up and 
together, those relative to a given signed the lamoils Association * in 
subject, as the campaigns in Italy, June 1688, for the purpose of invit- 
or the peace of Ryswick, being, in ge* ing over the Prince, whom he re- 
ncral, continuous in their dates, and, paired to Holland to join, liaving 
therefore, unavoidably distributing previously mortgaged his estates, 
themselves in something like sys- that he might offer him at once his 
tvmatic order. We are quite aware, purse and his sword. It is well 
that, had Mr Coxe followed the usual known, that when William reached 
practice in such cases, the series Exeter, he remained some time in the 
would have often been broken by utmost hesitation and suspense ; and 
the interposition of letters on other it is now ascertained, that had King 
matters; but we submit, that this James availed himself of the plan 
disadvantage is not so great as that which Marlborough pointed out, the 
arising from the recurring necessity little band of patriots would/ in all 
of cross-references and comparisons, human probability, have been anni- 
to say nothing of the confusion of hilated, and the invasion of the 
dates, which is the disagreeable con- Prince of Orange would have end- 
sequence of the plan which the Arch- ed as disastrously as the previous 
deacon has adopted. ill-concerted enterprise of Monmouth 

Shrewsbury was horn in 16«0, and had done. But Providence had de- 
his father being killed in a duel, he creed it otherwise. In this critical ai- 
succeeded to the title at eight years of tuation, we are informed by Burnet, 
age. If e was brought up in the Ro- that Shrewsbury was one of the 
man Catholic faith, of which, lio\V- Nobles in whom William most iin- 
<‘ver, when he arrived at the years of plicitly relied, and by whose advice 
discretion, lie soon began to entertain lie drew up hi^ famous Declaration, 
serious doubts, which he laid before lie was also one of the three Peers 
t lie cell brated Archbishop Tillotson commissioned to treat with those sent 
for his resolution. Truth and rea- by King James. On the establisli- 
sou prevailed, and, after an inquir/ meat Of the New Government, he was 
uf two years’ duration, conducted appointed Secretary j»f State, Lord 
wi th great candour and patience, he Lieutenant of three counties, and a 
abjured the creed of his family, and member of the Privy Council. His 
professed himself an open convert to amiable manners, lus important ser- 
the doctrines of the Church of Eng- vices, his high character,and his great 
land. On the acccsion of thp Duke talents for business, endeared him to 
of York, he gave a convincing proof his Royal Master, who always re- 
of his sincere attachment to the doc- garded him as the only person ca- 
trines of the Reformation, by refu- pable of reconciling the rival parties 
sing to reconcile himself to the by whose contentions and aniraosi- 
Church of Rome—a refusal which ties his peace was often embittered, 
drew on him the resentment of that his exertions for the common wel- 
most bigotted and infatuated of fare crippled, and his most honest and 
Princes.’ This naturally led him to op- upright purposes misconstrued, per- 
pose warmly the arbitrary measures verted, and slandered, 
of King James, and particularly his In his principles, Shrewsbury was 

* See the draught ol‘ this celebrated Association in Dalrymple, App. to B. V. p. 107. 
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a moderate Whig; blit hismodcratiou 
was probably the effect of the natural 
timidityand weaknessof his character. 

' He appears to have been hut ill-quali- 
lied "for guiding the helm of the state, 
at a period when the greatest boldness 
and decision of character were requir¬ 
ed ; and, by resigning the seals, and 
actually abandoning his piaster, when 
the lury of the contending factions 
was at its height, and when his ser¬ 
vices were more than ever necessary 
to his Sovereign in his difficulties, 
he exposed himself to the just re¬ 
proach of being only “ a fair-weather 
pilot.” The greatest blemish of his 
political life is joining with Harley, 
who was equally the enemy of the 
Revolution, and of all those by whose 
instrumentality it was brought about. 
He was obviously a temporiser ; and 
although, as we shall afterwards 
show, be was not guilty of corres- 

t Minding with the exiled family, like 
lis friend Marlborough, and proba¬ 
bly also Russel, and although the ac¬ 
cusations of Fenwick, so far from be¬ 
ing a proof of guilt, were an evidence 
that his integrity was believed by the 
Jacobites themselves, yet be appear¬ 
ed sometimes to be lukewarm in the 
cause for which he had made so great 
sacrifices, and, amidst his reiter¬ 
ated ^protestations to the contrary, 
was never unwilling to come into of¬ 
fice, when he was assured that he 
could play the first fiddle. Much of 
his weakness and indecision,liowever, 
was no doubt to be ascribed to an in¬ 
firm state of bodily health, and a 
constitutional predisposition to dis¬ 
ease, which unnerves and enfeebles 
the most robust minds. The following 
is Shrewsbury.’s character, us drawn 
by Burnet: “ lie had been bred a 
Rapist, but had forsaken that reli¬ 
gion, upon a very critical and anxious 
enquiry into matters of controversy. 
Some thought, that, though he had 
forsaken Popery, he was too scepti¬ 
cal, and too little fixed in the points 
of Religion. lie seemed to be a man 
of great probity, and to have a high 
sense of honour. He had no ordina¬ 
ry measure of learning, a correct 
judgment, with a sweetness of tem- 

f er tllttt charmed all who knew him. 

le had at that time just notions of 
government, and so great a command 
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of himself, that, during all tb^jrsyT 
he continued in the Ministrj/j never 
heard any one complain of eilf), but 
for his silent and reserved ai^wers, 
with which his friends were nyt al¬ 
ways well pleased. His modt'.>t de¬ 
portment gave him such an interest 
in the Prince, that he never seemed 
so fond of any of his Ministers as he 
was of him. He had only, in general, 
laid the state of affairs before the 
Prince, without pressing him too 
much Ilut we must now pro¬ 
ceed to the “ Correspondence” itself. 

By the above extract from bi.cnet, 
we have seen, that that able and 
discriminating historian pronounces 
Shrewsbury a man of great probi¬ 
ty, and a high sense of honour.” Wc 
think the following extract will amp¬ 
ly bear out what the Bishop states, 
and lie regarded by our nailers as 
one of the most candid and honest 
statements ever made by any Minis¬ 
ter to any Sovereign. It is contain¬ 
ed iu a letter on the state of parties, 
addressed to the King himself, and 
dated the 2yd of December, lfjS9. 

“ 1 think your Majesty does not sus¬ 
pect me to be so \ioleiUly biassed to 
either of these parties, as not to see 
the faults of both, and tile dangers 
that may likely ensue in joining with 
each of them. 1 wish you could have 
established your party upon the mo¬ 
derate and honest principled men of 
both factions ; but as there will be a 
necessity of declaring, 1 shall make 
no difficulty to own my sense, that 
your Majesty and the (Jovernmeut 
are much more safe depending upon 
the YVliigs, whose designs, if any 
Against, are improbable and remoter 
than tlie Tories, wlio many of them, 
questionless, would bring in King 
James ; and the very best of them, I 
doubt, have a regency still in their 
heads; lor though I agree them - 
to be }he properest instruments to 
carry the prerogative high, yet 1 fear 
they have so unreasonable a venera¬ 
tion for Monarchy, as not altogether 
to approve the foundation your's is 
built upon. I hope. Sir, you will 
excuse this plain dealing, from a man 
that means your service honestly and 
heartily, and rather chuses to expose 
himself to your censure for these 
lines, than to the remorse of his own 
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conscience, for having writ a speech 
to a purpose absolutely disagreeing 
with"Ms own opinion This re- 
mons/ranee had not the desired ef¬ 
fect. In an evil hour, the King dis¬ 
solved the Parliament, to which he 
owed the ratification of his title; and 
the Tories, as was foreseen and pre¬ 
dicted by Shrewsbury, gained a pre- 
M>nderance in the new elections. This 
ed to disagreeable consequences. In 
the New Parliament, which met in 
March 1090, the Whigs, to give ad¬ 
ditional security to the New Govern¬ 
ment, brought forward an act for ab¬ 
juring King James. A discussion 
of the most stormy nature foliow- 
od; and the King favoured the 
scruples of the Tories so far as to 
send a message to the House, express¬ 
ing his wish that, by dropping the 
obnoxious topic, all farther heats 
might be avoided. This greatly of¬ 
fended the Whigs; and Shrewsbury, 
who had warmly promoted this act, 
immediately proffered his Majesty 
the seals, which, after much reluc¬ 
tance expressed on the part of the 
King, were accepted. 

The failure of the ill-fated expe¬ 
dition against Brest is, atf might have 
been expected, a topic of correspon¬ 
dence between the King and his 
Minister; lmt we only allude to this 
subject at present, for the purpose of 
calling the attention of our readers 
to a paragraph, in a letter of the 
Duke of Shrewsbury, relative to the 
celebrated Marlborough. After be¬ 
wailing the death of General Tolle- 
maclie, who, in tin* attack on Brest, 
fell a sacrifice to his gallant and en¬ 
terprising spirit, Shrewsbury prif- 
occds :—“ Writing upon this sub¬ 
ject, it is impossible to forget what 
is here become a general discourse, 
the probability and court iiiency of 
your Majesty receiving Lord Marl¬ 
borough into your favour. «lie has 
been with me since this news, to of¬ 
fer his service, with all the expres¬ 
sions of duty and fidelity imaginable. 
What I can say, by way of jiersua- 
sion, upon this subject, will signify 
but little, since 1 very well remem¬ 
ber when your Majesty discoursed 
with me upon it, in the spring, you 
were suflicienlly convinced of hiause¬ 
fulness ; but some /mints remained 


of a nature too tender for me to pre¬ 
tend to advise upon, and of wnicli 
your Majesty is the only and best 
judge; but if those could be accom¬ 
modated to your Majesty’s satisfac¬ 
tion, I cannot but think he is calla¬ 
ble of being very serviceable. It is 
so unquestionably his interest- to be 
faithful, that single argument makes 
me not doubt it+”. To enable the 
reader to comprehend fully the nature 
of the objections and suspicions re¬ 
specting Marlbourgh, .which are here 
very plainly hinted at, it may not be 
improper to state, that, at the Revo¬ 
lution, he was one of the peers who 
voted for a regency, and that when 
there appeared no alternative hut to 
bring back King James, or place the 
crown on the head of the Prince of 
Orange, “ lie absented himself from 
the discussion, and submitted, as was 
his duty, to the decision.” It was 
natural, therefore, that King Wil¬ 
liam should be slow to promote a man 
who bail shown an evident anil ill- 
disguised partiality for the House of 
Stuart. Time has*now demonstra¬ 
ted how well-founded were the jea¬ 
lousies and susp&ions entertained 
respecting him by our Great Deliver¬ 
er. It is matter of undoubted histo¬ 
rical truth, that, at the time when the 
letter was written, (July 2, 
from which wo have extracted the 
above passage, Marlborough was in 
correspondence with the exiled Mo¬ 
narch ; had expressed his sorrow for 
the part he had acted in bringing in 
the Prince of Orange; had promised 
to make atonement for his error, by 
his future conduct; and had obtained 
a promise of pardon for himself, his 
wife Godolphin, ami others. This 
political tergiversation Mr Coxe, in 
liis memoirs of the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, has endeavoured as far as 
possible to palliate—for justify it 
lie could not. He was personally 
attached to King James—he was dis¬ 
pleased with the measures of King 
William in favour of the 1 )isscqters 
—he was disgusted with the repul¬ 
sive and phlegmatic manners of the 
new Sovereign, and his impolitic and 
marked partiality for his Dutch fa¬ 
vourites—and, above all, he distrust¬ 
ed the stability of file New Govern¬ 
ment,- and wished to secure himself 
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ami his friends, in the event of a 
restoration! Such is the substance 
of the Archdeacon’s apology ; and it 
may he allowed to go for so much. 
“ In 'all revolutions,” says Mr Sou¬ 
they * in a loftier strain of moral sen¬ 
timent, “ the foundations, not of Go¬ 
vernment alone, but of morality, arc 
also shaken. There is so much vil- 
lany and falsehood at the commence¬ 
ment, (for they who aim at revolu¬ 
tionizing a country scruple at no arts, 
however hasty anrj at no crimes, 
however atrocious,) and so much 
wickedness of every kind in the 
progress, that, from seeing right and 
wrong habitually confounded, men 
insensibly adapt their principles to 
the season, and self-preservation and 
sclf-advancemenj; become the only 
rule of conduct. This was exempli¬ 
fied in the state of England during 
the interval between the Restoration 
and the Revolution : the standard of 
general morality was never at any 
other time so low.” 

A considerable portion of the ear¬ 
lier part of this “ Correspondence” 
relates to the sending a great fleet 
of sixty sail of tliWino to the Medi¬ 
terranean, under Admiral Russel, for 
the purpose of checking the opera¬ 
tions of the French in Catalonia—■ 
wherejhoy had hitherto carried every 
thing before them—by preventing 
them from deriving succours from 
the Toulon fleet ; and to the resolu¬ 
tion of ordering Russel to winter with 
the fleet at Cadiz. This wise, but, as 
it was then viewed, daring measure, 
originated with the King himself ; 
and though it was of the utmost, 
consequence to his interests, it was 
strenuously opposed by Rusflel him¬ 
self, and so feebly and equivocally 
countenanced by the Ministry at 
home, that William, then in Flan¬ 
ders, had no alternative hut take the 
whole responsibility on himself, by 
sending Russel peremptory orders 
to winter in the Mediterranean. 
This decisive measure was attend¬ 
ed with the happiest results. The 
French, afraid to venture their fleet 
at sea, slntt ‘themselves up in Tou¬ 
lon ; and having no other harbour 
in those seas, the •British flag rode 
triumphant: our commerce was pro¬ 
tected and flourished ; our allies re¬ 


ceived effectual and seasonable 411 !; 
and the terrors and ill-omened pre¬ 
dictions of the splenetic Admiral were 
so far from being realised, tlnR the 
fleet was richly supplied with am¬ 
munition and stores, by its pry^euce 
made the King’s Government respect¬ 
ed, and compelled the Venetians and 
others, who had formerly stood aloof, 
to acknowledge him. That the Mi¬ 
nistry and the Admiral should at 
first have opposed this measure, or 
lent it a feeble, or, ii may lx-, an in¬ 
sidious concurrence, is hardly to be 
wondered at, when we reflect how 
little progress naval affairs had made 
at that period. It was reserved foi 
the immortal Nelson, more tliau a 
century afterwards, not merely to 
prove the indomitable courage which 
British seamen can display in battle, 
hut also their unconquerable perse¬ 
verance in blockade. 

Connected with this happy stroke 
of policy, is a circumstance which 
deserves to be mentioned here. Be¬ 
fore Russel had received definitive 
orders to winter in the Mediterra¬ 
nean, and while his return home was 
calculated upon, he had been left in 
want of tins necessary ammunition 
and stores. While matters were in 
this situation, he wrote home a strong, 
and, as usual, querulous representa¬ 
tion of the state of the fleet, in which 
he represents himself as in no condi¬ 
tion whatever to meet and fight tlie 
enemy ; and this communication he 
sent through France! By one of the 
caprices of fortune, this letter came 
into the King's lianels, while he was 
at the camp of Boqucltc, near Namur, 
ahd, from the harsh and highly disre¬ 
spectful reflections it contained on 
himself, must have excited his ut¬ 
most indignation. “It passed through 
France,” says he, in a letter to 
Shrewsbuiy t, “ and T do not A now 
whether*he scut it that way, that it 
might be ojKncd and read ; hut even 
if that was not his intention, it was 
inconceivably imprudent!” The pub¬ 
lication of the Stuart Papers, (which 
we sincerely trust will not be much 
longer delayed,) can alone deter¬ 
mine whether the conduct of this 
surly Whig Admiral was the result 
of treachery, or only of “ inconceiv¬ 
able” folly. Though somewhat out 
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of place, wc shall here present this 
precious sample of a Revolution Ad¬ 
miral^ to the curiosity of our read¬ 
ers. / 

■ “ Barcelona. Road, 3t July, 1695. 

‘ »J herewith acknowledge the re¬ 
ceipt of their Excellencies, the Lords 
Justices’ order of the llth of June, 
which, by the grace of Clod, I will 
obey iu the Ix'st manner 1 can. I 
am afraid my temper has been re¬ 
presented too froward and uneasy, 
which inclines me to make no reply 
or representations to the orders 1 
receive. But this last order, which 
comes by his Majesty’s direction to 
the Lords .Justices, will prove (as l 
apprehend) so very prejudicial, that 
I could not avoid laying my thoughts 
before them ; and 1 hoi»e your Grace 
will not believe it proceeds from any 
uneasiness l lie under, but purely 
for tile public service. 

“ l will depend so much ou your 
< trace s good nature to forgive me, 
that 1 will trouble you, in this pri¬ 
vate letter, with what otters to me on 
the whole matter. 

‘ Except it be those ships repre¬ 
sented to you, in my letter from Ca¬ 
diz, of the J7th April) O. S., there 
is not any other but what ought to 
be on their passage to England ; and 
should I, pursuant to the order, send 
such ships home, as are not fit. to 
continue longer abroad, I would be 
glad to be informed of what use the 
remaining part would be here, till 
joined by a farther strength ; so that 
since these ships must remain till 
the latter end of September, or be¬ 
ginning of ()ctober, to perform some 
Flemish expedition, I do affirm "to 
yon, it is impossible for them to re¬ 
turn home with any reasonable hopes 
of safety. 

“The King might have been pleas¬ 
ed to impose what hardships he had 
thought fit upon me, (as making a 
winter voyage fin- England is a great 
one,) 1 should have been very well 
satisfied ; but to expose the fleet to 
so apparent danger, upon no other 
account (as I can foresee) than sav¬ 
ing the I )utch their money, of which 
I have had many instances this voy- 
ugc, 1 cannot but repine at it to a 
degree that gives rne all imaginable 
disquiet. It is not hard to guess 
that this advice conics from Secre¬ 
tary I)e Wieldy, of the Admiralty 
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of Amsterdam, and I cannot bear the 
thoughts that a Dutch Secretary 
should govern the English fleet. 
Had there been any one reason given 
against the representation tV Lords 
Justices made to the King, for. the 
defective ships returning, 1 could in 
some measure have been satisfied; but 
as matters are now ordered, the con¬ 
sequence, I fear, will be, that the 
three-decked ships must winter at 
Cadiz; and, frohi their own weakness, 
and the worms’ eating, it will be al¬ 
most impossible fver to get them home 
again; or, if otherwise, and they pro¬ 
ceed in October, it being the most 
tempestuous season in tlic year, they 
will perish in the sea. If I am not 
extremely out in my calculation of 
this matter, 1 am sure your Grace’s 
thoughts will be ho more at quiet 
than mine are. Had the Dutch com¬ 
plied with their quota of twenty-four 
ships, (of which ten considerable 
ships have been all this summer 
wanting,) as I said in my letter to 
the Lords Justices, I should have 
sent, with the Turkey convoy, those 
of my fleet thata-ein the very worst 
condition, whiciP would have been 
some ease to my mind. But when 
these ships will arrive, God knows ; 
and these here, had 1 not lent them 
money, must have remained at an¬ 
chor at Barcelona all this summer, 
nor have 1 bail any service from 
them in the winter. Their constant 
want of provisions, and their thrift - 
lincss in not allowing their ships to 
be cleaned, has made them of no 
other service than lying for a show in 
the Bay of Cadiz. 

“ l must desire the favour of your 
Grace,that I may kyow whether any 
ships arc coming out of England , that 
I may leave, in the several ports, the 
necessary orders for their proceed¬ 
ing, and what flags shall lie here¬ 
to govern the fleet after September ; 
for, at present, I know nothing, but 
that after that month, J may be 
drowned coming home. 1 am not 
free from the apprehension of an or¬ 
der coming to stop me here all win¬ 
ter, which, if such a? thing should 
happen, I will rather run the hazard 
of his Majesty’u displeasure than re¬ 
main here ; for I am already ruined 
in my health ; ami whatever people 
may surmise to the contrary, I am 
very considerably a worse man in my 
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own fortune than when 1 left Eng- pregnable. A French army, 100,001) 
laml ; nor am 1 under the least strong, commanded by Marshal Vil- 
expectation or hopes of that being leroi, was in die immediate jieigh- 
madc good to me, by his Majesty's bourhood, while the covering army, 
bounty or generosity. llut pardon commanded by William, amounted 
this expression, being things that only to 60,000. Yet, with suchgion- 
give me no uneasiness *. ” sununatc and overmastering skill and 

• That the acrimonious and reproach- generalship did William manoeuvre 
ful style of this letter made a strong this inferior force, that Villeroi, after 
impression on the King, we learn looking at him for sevefal days, found 
from various hints that occasionally it adviscable not to attack him, and 
escape from his habitual reserve, in left the town and citadel to their 
the course of his correspondence with fate. The town and citadel sur- 
Shrewsbury ; aiid tfc have already rendered after a month's sit go each, 
seen how deeply he felt the impru- “ The King," says Hurnct §, ‘ had 
dence or treachery of sending such a the entire credit of this matter ; Ins 
document through France, where it general officers having a very small 
was unquestionably “ opened ami share in it, being most of them men 
read." Though the intimate and of low genius, and little practised in 
confidential friend of ltussel. Shrews- things of that nature.” To this la- 
bury indicates liik displeasure at the mcntable account of the military ta- 
Adiniral’s rashness in very pointed lents of William’s general officers, we 
and dignified tenris:—“You must must particularize one illustrious ex- 
give me leave to think you in the ception, the celebrated engineer C'oe- 
wrong, to send any letter through horn, who so eminently distinguish- 
Franrc, that frare so enact an uc - ed himself dining the siege, that liis 
count iff the condition of your Jlcet, fame rose to the highest pitch, and 
and how it was to be disposed of the even eclipsed that of his French ri- 
rest of the mint mu- ,* but if that was val, Vauban. William's annuneia- 
not very cautious, with respect to the lion of his success to Shrewsbury, 
public, the inclosing a letter to me strikingly marks the habitual piety, 
in one to Air Jilaithwayt, (the King’s modesty, and reserve of his charac- 
privatc Secretary,) of the nature of ter, and must be read with great in- 
your’s, was not more careful of your- terest. It is as brief as it is cha- 
self, since curiosity or suspicion racteristic:—“ You doubtless rejoi- 
inight very well invite the. King to ced at the information of our success, 
what has unluckily happened t.” by the capture of the Castle of Ma¬ 
lt, is well known that the re-cap- mur. With all its circumstances, 
ture of Namur (the French had ta- it is assuredly a great event, and we 
ken it some time before,and strength- cannot sufficiently offer up our thanks 
ened the fortifications and works to God for this success, from which 
with the greatest industry and skill,) we shall doubtless derive consider- 
was one of William’s most glorious aflie advantages.||" 
and successful ^ichicv. mento. No Yet, in spite of this splendid u- 
sooiicr had* the place beui invested, ebievornent, which, had he been ena- 
than JBoufflers’, one of the bravest bled to follow it up, might have led 
of the French Marshals, threw him- to the most important consequences, 
self into it, resolved to defend it to by forcing tile enemy to a peace, am! 
the last extremity. The garrison eon- thereby giving much blood and trea- 
sisted of 14,000 J picked men, and sure, the Ministry had not influence 
the French engineers had exhausted enough in parliament to induce that 
all their skill to render the place im- Assembly to vote money sufficient to 

* Corr> spvTtdntic, p. 23.0. 
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clear off the arrears of pay (no less 
than three years) due to the troops ; 
in c'y.’isequenco of which, but for the 
commanding genius of William, they 
'would have broken out into actual 
irtuiiny. “In the name of God,” 
says the King to his Minister*, “ de¬ 
termine quickly to find some credit 
for the troops here, or we are ruin¬ 
ed and he adds, two pages after, 
“ there is no alternative but to perish, 
or find credit!” At this period the 
nation was distracted with intestine 
broils ; and the Tories, the drift of 
whose policy was to ruin the King 
and the Government, of which he 
was the head, and who, by the cul¬ 
pable negligence of the Whigs in 
regard to elections, had acquired a 
great, and sometimes an overwhelm¬ 
ing, preponderance in Parliament, no 
sooner discovered the difficulties to 
which the King was reduced for mo¬ 
ney In pay the troops, than they set 
themselves by every means to ob¬ 
struct a vote of credit; and had it 
not been for the /ier\onuf influence 
of Shrewsbury, Somers, and a few 
others, the country would have been 
ruined,and the French would liavcac- 
quired that ascendancy* in European 
politics, which had been tile constant 
aim of all their schemes, and which, 
as bitter experience has since proved, 
would, while it lasted, have been fa¬ 
tal to the repose and happiness of the 
world. In fact, when we reflect on the 
difficulties which William had to con¬ 
tend with, on the animosities which 
were directed against his person, on 
the hostilities of the Tories, who 
would have gladly ruined tlu ir coun¬ 
try, provided they could also have 
succeeded in overturning the Govern¬ 
ment ; and,on the perfidy, or, at best, 
lukewarmness of his allies, we need 
not marvel that his military plans 
were sometimes baffled, hut rather that 
they were ever successful; nor need it 
surprise us, that, in a moVient of deep- 
felt chagrin and disappointment, he 
should have formed the rash resolu¬ 
tion, happily first communicated to 
Somers, of abandoning for ever the 
ungrateful country which he had de¬ 
livered from two of the greatest curses 
with which any kingdom was ever 
afflicted—a higotted, cruel, and ar¬ 


bitrary Monarch, and a Government 
independent of the laws. 

The particulars of the Assassina¬ 
tion Plot are too well known to be 
dwelt upon here, and we nm/allude 
to the subject, to introduce a frw ob¬ 
servations on the accusations of Sir 
John Fenwick, as to the Duke of 
Shrewsbury t being reconciled to the 
Court of St Germain’s. The Assassi¬ 
nation Plot, as our readers are aware, 
showed that the majority of the great 
body of the nation was favourable to 
the principles of the Revolution ; for » 
general Assoeialion,eommencingwith 
tlie Parliament, was entered into, for 
the defence of the King’s person 
and government, and was subscribed, 
“ with equal alacrity and enthusi¬ 
asm," by persons yf all ranks. Im¬ 
mediately afterwards, measures were 
taken for proceeding against the ring¬ 
leaders of tlie conspiracy. Among 
these was Sir .John Femvick, a man 
of good family connections, who was 
seized at Romney, in an attempt to 
escape to France ; and, being order¬ 
ed for trial, offered to disclose the 
plots and conspiracies of the English 
•Jacobites, lie, in consequence, gave 
in a paper containing general accu¬ 
sations against Shrewsbury, and other 
noblemen ; but as he had criminated 
nono of those who were known to lie 
staunch .Jacobites, and as his object 
seemed to he, if possible, to save his 
life without revealing any of the se¬ 
crets of Itis party, he was ordered for 
trial. The two witnesses against him 
were Porter and Gonthudu ; the latter 
of whom, by the artifices and tam¬ 
perings of Lady Mary Fenwick, the 
conspirator’s wife, and sister to the 
Earl oY Carlisle, h.ftl bc-jp smuggled 
out of the way; and the law ol‘ Eng¬ 
land (2.5th of Edward Hi.) requiring 
two witnesses in all eases of treason, 
it was found necessary to proceed by 
Bill of Attainder. Meanwhile, con¬ 
scious of his deserts, Femvick tried to 
amuse the Government, and save his 
life, by pretended disclosures, which, 
however, in the end, wi re found to 
amount to nothing. This “ Corres¬ 
pondence,” however, *has placed the 
innocence of Shrewsbury beyond a 
doubt—a fact iff which, indeed, his 
royal master had an entire convic- 
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tion: for he says, in a letter address- knows what, if he will discover, may 
ed to the Duke, after receiving Fen- he much more valuable than his 
wick’s paper, through the hands of life!” “ This remark,” as Mr dim* 
the Duke of Devonshire, who had has justly observed, “ shews tharthe 
heen Employed to examine him in Duke of Shrewsbury had not the 
the first instance, “You are, 1 trust, slightestdreador suspicion of Sir J61n 
too well convinced of the entire con- Fenwick’s disclosures,” and although 
tidcnce which I place in you, to we can by no means agree with the 
imagine that such an accusation has Archdeacon, that it ftupiislies “ in- 
made any impression on me, or that, disputable proof of innocence,” yet 
if it had, I should lvtve sent you it furnishes a strong preliminary pre- 
tliis paper (containing the accusa- sumption in favour of his Grace- 
tion). You will observe the siuceri/// The “ indisputable proof” lollows, 
of this honest wan, (the italics are the and appears to have eluded ike »b- 
King’s), who only accuses those in servation of the very learned aim i.>- 
my service, and not one of his own genious Editor of this invaluable II is- 
party. I replied to my Lord Steward, torical Monument. Parliament met 
that, unless lie proved what he has early in November and Fen- 

written, and that lie, moreover, con- wick’s business came on soon after, 
fesscs all he knows, without reserve, It will he recollected, that, in order 
I will not permit his trial to be do- to screen himself from the pimish- 
ferred, wiiieii is ms oxi.v aim*.” ment he so richly deserved, he had 
Notwithstanding this highly gener- given in a paper accusing the Earls 
ous declaration on the part of the of Shrewsbury anil Marlborough, Un- 
King, the accusation gave Shrews- Lord Godolphin, and Admiral Kus- 
bury infinite vexation, for it was be- sel, of having been reconciled to 
lieved by many, (practices of such a King James, and of having come un¬ 
kind being then so frequent,) and led der certain engagements to the Court 
him to offer Ins resignation—a step of St Germains. ]>ut it is evident 
which his friends justly and warm- that this paper had been put into his 
ly remonstrated against, as the cer- hands by the {Jacobites abroad, for the 
tain means of giving importance express purpose of infusing suspicion 
and credibility to the forgeries and into the counsels ofWilliainj for Lord 
falsehoods of Fenwick. For.this V'illiers, one of the negotiators at 
reason, we shall enter a little into the llyswick, (a Tory, too, he it reinem- 
iunits of the question; and by ag- bored,) writes the Duke of Shrows- 
gregating the elements of evidence lmry, of date November the *f:J<l, 1 (>.%', 
scattered over the surface of this “ l have seen a letter from Genova, 
“ Correspondence,” prove to demon- of the (ith of this month, which says, 
stration, that Shrewsbury was inno- that they are informed from Fra we, 
cent of the treason which Fenwick laid that Fenwick had discovered several 
to his charge. pejsons of quality to have boon in 

First of all, when Fenwick first the late conspiracy Now, on this 
came forwned with liis pretended dis- question of dates, wc remark, in the 
closures, Shrewsbury says, in a letter first place,' that no public intimation 
to the King t, I am confident he of Fenwick’s pretended disclosures 

* I to also accused the Earl of Marlborough, the ] .ord Godolphin, and Admiral Hus- 
sel. With respect to the first of these, it is now knowq, as wc have already observed, 
that the accusation was well founded : with resjiect to thcahbt, as we have also seen, 
there was ground for suspicion: with regard to the truth or falsehood of the ac¬ 
cusation, as far as it concerns the Lord Godolphin, nothing certain can I>e known till 
the publication of the Stuart Papers. And-why is the publication of these invaluable 
documents delayed ? Do the descendants of the traitors of King William’s reign 
tremble for the^xposure of the crimes of their ancestors? Or, as it is said they have 
fallen into Hnyal hands, Is the Sovereign so tender to the memories of those men who 
basely betrayed the principles that seated his family on the throne of’these king¬ 
doms ? For the sake of 1 * truth and historical justice, w c wish these difficulties, if they 
actually exist, would soon be got the better of: we are sure all our readers join hi the 
same sentiment. 

-f- Carresftbuth ,a p. 1-4.5—(j, 
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hail been made prior to the meet¬ 
ing of Parliament, it being only 
known, that he himself had been ap¬ 
prehended as one of the conspirators 
engaged in the Assassination Plot. 
Scpondty, that, hail the case been the 
reverse, and hail Fenwick's disclo¬ 
sures been made known to all the 
world, the moment his papers were, 
put in the hands of the Duke of 
Devonshire, still, even on that sup¬ 
position, sufficient time had not elap¬ 
sed between his examination before 
the Lords Justices and the date of 
Lord Villicrs’s letter, to render it pos¬ 
sible that the intelligence should have 
got to France, travelled to Switzer¬ 
land, and reached Lord Villiers in 
Holland, so recently after the meet¬ 
ing of Parliament as the y3d of No¬ 
vember lfi.Oii. Intelligence did not 
then, as now, travel on the wings of 
wind, but was spread slowly and in¬ 
accurately. And, thirdly, taking in¬ 
to view the real state of the case, 
that the intelligence of Fenwick's 
disclosures ilid not go abroad till the 
Pill of Attainder was moved in Par¬ 
liament, which met in November, 
tome days posterior to the date of the 
Geneva letter, (the 6th)* received by 
Lord Villiers at the Hague, it is 
clear, that it must have been known 
in France, befit/e the fact, whom Fen¬ 
wick would accuse; in other words, 
the papers he qare in were furnished 
him by the Jacobites abroad! With 
this conclusion every circumstance 
harmonizes. Shrewsbury was the 
confidential Minister of William, and 
more generally esteemed and beloved 
than any of Ins party. Such a ser¬ 
vant was of unspeakable value to the 
New (iovernment, anil, keeping out 
of view the collateral object of sav¬ 
ing, if possible, Fenwick’s life, was it 
not, we ask, natural and likely that 
the Jacobites would attempt to shake 
his credit with his master, by throw¬ 
ing a suspicion on hi* character, 
which William, circumstanced as he 
was, might have been supposed ready 


to believe? Was it not desirable to 
neutralise an enemy? The Duke 
of Shrewsbury had cast his purse 
and his sword into the .scale of the 
Revolution, anil, if his credit/ were 
shaken, whom could King William 
trust ? His Grace could never be 
so short-sighted or credulous, as to 
believe that the Stuarts would for¬ 
give the wrongs he had done them : 
and they knew well that he stood 
high in favour with his Royal and 
approved good Master. Must it not, 
therefore, have 6een an object with 
the Stuarts at once to punish a man 
who, as they must have thought, had 
betrayed them, and to bring him in¬ 
to disgrace, even with those whose 
cause he had espoused ? In corro¬ 
boration of these views, it may be 
farther mentioned, ‘that, in liis ex¬ 
amination before the King, previous 
to the introduction of the Pill for his 
Attainder into the House of Com¬ 
mons, Fenwick, who had been deep¬ 
ly implicated in all the intrigues of 
the Jacobites abroad, and who was 
believed to know more of their se¬ 
crets thnn any other man, refused 
to answer any questions from his 
own knowledge, or to offer any proofs 
of his written allegations, but con¬ 
stantly made reference to the papers 
which lie had given in to the t Lords 
Justices through the Duke of De¬ 
vonshire. That lie hail got his cue, 
therefore, is most certain ; and the 
fellow had the merit of impregnable 
fidelity to his party, for he accused 
none that were notorious for their 
attachment to the exiled King, re¬ 
fused to purchase his life by betray¬ 
ing his knowledge of the schemes of 
the Jacobites, both at home and a- 
broad, and died on Towerhill, ac¬ 
knowledging his attachment to King 
James, invoking blessings on his head, 
anil praying for his speedy restora¬ 
tion to his paternal throne !* Now, 
from all this, aro wc not warranted 
to infer, either that Fenwick accused 
Shrewsbury of his own proper # me - 


* “ lie owned his loyalty to King .James, and to the Prince of JVa/cs, after him.*' 
Jiurnet, Vol. Jl. p. IJSf. That there was some hardship in Fenwick’s case, is now 
pretty generally admitted. The Bill of AUailuUr was expressly founded on the 
deficiency of legal proof; for had not Goodman absconded, he would have been brought 
to trial' for High Treason; but the law required two witnesses, whereas after Goodman 
had been smuggled out of thu way, ihi.ru only remained Porter, a man, moreover, 
•if most exceptionable character. * 

vox.. X. *11 
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tion, and to endeavour to save his 
head ? or, that he was prompted to do 
so by the adherents of King James, 
for tne double purpose of saving him¬ 
self, and perplexing the counsels of 
King William ? It may also be men¬ 
tioned, that the Earl of Monmouth, 
afterwards better known as the Earl 
of Peterborough, a bold, reckless, 
intriguing, ambitious, and profligate 
character, and the mortal foe of 
Shrewsbury, was woiivictcd of tam¬ 
pering with aqd giving suggestions 
to Fenwick, who would no doubt be 
confirmed by Peterborough in his 
purpose to ruin that nobleman, pro¬ 
vided he could at once save his own 
life, and keep snug the secrets of 
the Jacobites, by whom he had been 
set on to assassinate that generous 
and lofty-minded Monarch, who, 
though King James had been twice 
in his power, (at Rochester, and af¬ 
ter the battle of the Boyne,) had 
nobly suffered him to escape! 

Tnc attempt of Fenwick, and the 
sensation it created, led to other prac¬ 
tices against Shrewsbury. Smith's 
affair, which had been got up under 
the fostering wing of Lord Peter¬ 
borough, (whose name Burnet, for 
prudential reasons, no doubt, leaves 
blank in his History of his Own 
Time), was thoroughly investigated, 
and found to be so malicious And 
groundless, that Peterborough was 
committed to the Tower; and, but for 
the redeeming fact that he had co¬ 
operated in bringing about the Revo¬ 
lution, would have been proceeded 
against, with the utmostzeal, both by 
the Court and the Whigs, the former 
being exasperated on account of the 
practices against a favourite Minister, 
and the latter prone to retaliate on 
Peterborough for constantly thwart¬ 
ing and crossing them, no less than 
for his inveterate, and, it must be 
added, causeless hostilityagainst their 
great oracle and leader. With re¬ 


spect to the pretended discoveries of 
Chaloncr, a convicted coiner and 
felon, they were treated, by men of 
all parties, with the contemjH they 
merited. 

Still, however, it must he confess¬ 
ed, that the conduct of Shrewsbury 
himself sometimes gave a colour of 
credibility to the assertions of his 
enemies. His proneness, on all occa¬ 
sions of difficulty or danger, either 
to himself or his master, to offer his 
resignation*, led people to draw in¬ 
ferences unfavourable b<rh to his 
honesty and political intrepid ty; 
and procured for him, even from 
those of his own party, who implicit¬ 
ly believed his sincerity, and esteem¬ 
ed his amiable private character, the 
appropriate name of the “ Fair-wea¬ 
ther pilot.” The following obser¬ 
vations on this subject, founded on 
that nobleman's resignation in 1700, 
so completely express our sentiments 
on this weakness in his character, 
that we'give them in the Archdeacon’s 
own words :—“ The retreat of a no¬ 
bleman so much beloved by the King, 
so generally respected by men of sill 
parties, and so highly endowed with 
personal and mental accomplish¬ 
ments, did not fail to occasion nu¬ 
merous speculations and conjectures. 
Some have supposed, that he was 
more deeply implicated in the in¬ 
trigues of the Jacobites than he ven¬ 
tured to avow ; others, that his in¬ 
disposition (ho had resigned under 
pretence of bad health) was merely 
political and affected, as a pica for 
withdrawing from a responsible post, 
at a period when lie expected the 
Stuarts would regain the throne. 
From the first charge, we think he 
may be fairly acquitted; hut it is 
not improbable that his fears of a 
counter-revolution, and his abhor¬ 
rence of party warfare, co-operated, 
with the effects of bodily infirmity, 
to drive him from his country, (he 


• How ticklish and vexatious Shrewsbury had found the situation of a Minister 
of State at jthis period, when party animosities ran so high, appears from n coarse but 
expressivedeclaration in one of his letters to Lord Chancellor Somers: “ Ilad I a 
son, I would sooner breed him a Coblcr than a Courtier, and a Hangman than a 
Statesman,” ( Correspondence , p. 633.) He was a man of a nervous sensibility of 
temperament, devoid of political intrepidity, and whose peace was easily disturbed, 
either by the attacks of his enemies, or the imagined lukewarmness of his friends 
He was no?; however, an implacable :my, though a warm and generous friend. 
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had gone to the continent, and taken 
up his residence at Rome), parti¬ 
cularly when we consider tne timi¬ 
dity inherent in his character, and 
the troubled circumstances of the 
tunes.* ” 

The correspondence with llussel 
wc think the least interesting portion 
of the volume; but young, or, as 
Lord Archibald Hamilton would say, 
“ suckling” statesmen, will read with 
pleasure and advantage the corres¬ 
pondence with Lord Galway, one of 
tlie ablest men in an age fertile in 
great men. This nobleman was a 
native of France, of the house of 
lluvigny, and had quitted his coun¬ 
try on the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. He experienced a cordial 
reception from the Prince of Orange, 
whom he attended in the expedition 
to England, where, upon the death of 
Schomberg, he was created Viscount 
Galway. lie was both a good gene¬ 
ral and an able negociator, and was 
selected, by William, in order to 

? ;uidc the military operations in Ita- 
y, no less than to watch the wiles, 
tlie machiavclism, and craft of Victor 
Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, one of the 
ablest and most faithless Princes of 
his time, and who had been trained 
up in all those base arts of falsehood 
and dissimulation whichjthe Italians 
consider necessary to the accomplish¬ 
ed statesman and politician. The 
General and Envoy was completely 
deceived by the arts of this cunning 
Duke. It is painful to observe how 
the affairs of men go on. Men of 
great and generous natures spurn, 
with contempt, the artiffees which 
meaner and baser souls have recouice 
to, and arc sometimes caught in those 
toils and entanglements which they 
would easily have avoided, could they 
have descended to the level of the mi¬ 
serable and double-dealing wretches 
by whom it is often their fate to be 
united in a common enterprise. Of 
this we have it memorable example, 
in the case of William and the duke 
of Savoy. The straight-forward and 
uncompromising decision of Crom¬ 
well, which overmatched the shuf¬ 
fling and artful tricks of Mazariu, 
would •alone have sufficed to cut the 
“ wibn. of wiles” which Victor Ann. 

Correspondence, p. 1^0. 


deus had woven. But Cromwell 
was a despotic, William a consti¬ 
tutional Sovereign, cramped by tlie 
conflict of factions, and opposed 
to a party, formidable by its num¬ 
bers and power at home, and by 
its allies abroad. This, no doubt, 
compelled him often to temporise, 
to avail himself rf arts which were 
alien to his noble nature, and to 
try to gain, by negociation and ad¬ 
dress, what thtf niggardly parsimony 
of the British Parliament, and the 
critical posture 6f his affairs, pre¬ 
vented him from attempting by more 
direct and efficient means. Lord 
Galway, though a Frenchman, was, in 
some respects, not unlike his master, 
and, notwithstanding his being on 
tlie spot, his suspicions had been so 
effectually lulled, that he suffered 
both himself and his Sovereign to be 
overreached by Catiuat, Tesse, and 
the paltry Savoyard Duke. This 
last abandoned the grand alliance, 
and went over to the French inter¬ 
est ; thus disengaging a formidable 
French force, which was now at li¬ 
berty to act against William in the 
Low Countries. This part of tlie 
“ Correspondence” affords us a 
laughable enough specimen of an 
attempt to pocket our gold in a 
way in which we have been oftener 
gulled than was for our good*. On 
this occasion it did not succeed, 
owing to the discernment and fears 
of the King himself. After every 
thing had been arranged with 
France, and the act of treachery 
completed on the part of our Savoy¬ 
ard ally, the honest Prince thus 
writes to King 'William: “ I hum¬ 
bly entreat your Majesty to give the 
necessary orders, that 1 nifty receive 
us soon as possible, (good !) the sub¬ 
sidy which I enjoy by your lloyal 
generosity, assuring you that I was 
never under so pressing a necessity ! 
It shall be applied solely fur the ser¬ 
vice of your Majesty, and the com¬ 
mon cause In this country! I solemn¬ 
ly profess, that I will chcrisll the 
most ardent zeal for both ! *” This 
was rather overdone far so consum¬ 
mate a politician, and so King Wil¬ 
liam felt, and hepee the money was 
saved. So much for a Princely at- 

t C n rt cyndcncc, p. 2tC. 
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tempt at swindling. Would that all reasonable condilions, would, in these 
similar attempts against our country circumstances, have been impossible, 
had been equally successful! had not Louis failed in lus attempt 

The negotiations of Ryswick had to put the Prince of Conti on the 
commenced before the defection of throne of Poland, in opposition to A u- 
Savoy was known ; and when that gustus. Elector of Saxony ; had not 
event had transpired, it had almost Poinlis returned without achieving 
banished the hopes of peace, so ex- any thing ; and had not the French 
orbitantly did the French rise in Marshal been baffled in his attempt 
their demands. It seems to be to bombard Brussels by the unrival- 
agreed on all hands, however, that led conduct of William, who took up 
William had no alternative, but sub- a position with such skill, that he at 
mit, in a certain degree, to the cn- once covered the cit ; , and deprived 
creased claims of thb enemy. Lord the enemy of the advantage of their 
Boliiqjbrokc, indeed, tells us* * * § , that greatly superior numbers. 

“the treaties of Kyswiek were far It is remarkable that William 
from answering the ends proposed kept his Ministers in entire ignorance 
by the tirst Grand Alliance but he of the conditions of the peace, till it 
adds, a little after, “ I cannot see was concluded, which was done, not 
what King William could do in such by the regidar negotiators, so much 
circumstances, except what he did. as by William himself, through the 
lie was in the worst of all political intervention of his favourite, the Earl 
predicaments, and that wherein no of Portland ||. Perhaps this may be 
one good measure remains to be ascribed as much to bis reluctance to 
taken." “ Tile terms of the peace," make known, while he could prevent 
says Burnet t, “were too much to the it, conditions not so favourable as lie 
advantage of France; but the length could have desired, as to liis alleged 
and charge of the war had so ex- partiality to foreigners, and hatred of 
hausted the Allies, that the King the English, i t ought to be remem- 
saw the necessity of accepting the hered, that the defection of Savoy 
best conditions that could be got.” had disengaged at least .50,000 on the 
This, probably, is the softest account side of Italy, who, in the event of the 
of the matter. The truth stems to continuance of the war, would have 
be, that the English Parliament were been marched into Flanders, and, 
by no* means sufficiently impressed when joined to the troops previous- 
with the necessity of humbling, and ly there, formed an overwhelming- 
even crippling France, (a lesson force to which, in the present tcmpei 
which our time has taught, and not of the Allies and the English na- 
tauglit in vain,) and they withheld tion, William had nothing to op- 
tbc needful supplies, not so much pose. The great error of King Wil- 
from the exhausted state of the na- liam was his haste in concluding the 
tion, as from the contentious spirit treaty, and his neglect in allowing 
of pure faction. “ England," says Win self to be vaguely described as 
Lord Villiers+, one of tuc negotiators “ the. King of Britain,” and in not 
at IlyswiflL, and a Tory, “ England binding the French Monarch to 
wants nothing but a goodwill to car- leave his “ successors,” upon the ai¬ 
ry on the war §.” Peace, on any tered principle of succession, in un- 

• Lifters on the Study and Use of History, Letter,VIII. 

•f* History of His Own Time , Vo L II. p. 111. folio. 1724. 

$ After-Jem ds Lari of Jersey. 

§ Corresjiondaicr, p. 324. 

|j Yt is but common justice to a nobleman, who has been the subject of much 
abuse and misrepresentation, to state, that his conduct and (haracter appear in a most 
favourable view throughout the whole of this “ Correspondence.” 1 Ic seems, howoi ei, 
to have been conscious, that bis natural dryness and reserve might, in a country jea¬ 
lous to excess of foreigners, as England has m.vays been, be ascribed to hauteur, and 
too gre.it a consciousness of the favour of his ISoyal Master. This appears from a 
letter to Shrcv.sbury in page MI. In this letter, there is the following truly noble 
and manly-.i-ntimcnt, “ I mil request jour mduleente in regard to my judgment, 
'.at none u.V .img niv intcgiitv !” 
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disturbed possession of their rights; Part Third of this Correspondence 
in not insisting on the removal of opens a very interesting view of the 
King James and his Court to Avig- state of factions, at that eventful 
non; and in his impolitic exclusion and agitated period, and derives a 
»f Shrewsbury, and alt the English particular value, from contni' ; ug the 
Ministry, from any confidential communications to the l>uke of 
knowledge of the negotiations du- Shrewsbury, of the great Lord So¬ 
ring their progress. We agree en- mers—a name justly dear to a very 
tirely with the following judicious sincere and upright lover of his 
remarks of Mr Archdeacon Coxe: country. His letters arc highly 
‘‘ The manner in which this nego- characteristic. They are calm, tem- 
eiation was conducted and termina- perate, firm, and full of sound, en- 
ted, was perhaps notlesa objectionable larged and liberal views. He wants 
and impolitic than the conditions of the enthusiasm * of *Montague, the 
the arrangement itself. The cautious suavity of Shrewsbury, the iinpctuo- 
exclusion of the English Ministry sity of Russel, and the habitual and 
from a transaction in which England suspicious caution of Sunderland; 
was so deeply interested, was unjust but the flame of patriotism burned 
towards them, as well as towards the in his breast, .not like “ the blaze of 
country to which they were constitu- crackling thorns under a pot,” but 
tionally accountable for the arrange- with a steady, uniform, and uncx- 
inents the .Monarch was supposed to tinguishable lustre. He loved his 
form with their advice and partici- party, for at that period no man 
pation. That the Duke of Shrews- could be honest without being of a 
bury, in particular, was mortified by party ; but lie loved his country bet- 
this reserve, his letters sufficiently ter; nor, in the whole of his corres- 
show ; and we cannot doubt, that pondence, can we discover the small- 
the aversion he lelt to become re- est indication of that rancorous poli- 
spoiisible for proceedings over which tical animosity, which might, at that 
lie had no control, essentially con- period, have been in some degree ve- 
triliuted to encreasc that dislike to nial, but which was destined to be 
public life which breaks forth in the disgrace and the bane of our own 
every part of his Correspondence, time, under the patronage of those 
One error in policy, however, usually miserable state-cobblers and yuacks, 
generates another; and if William who, while they declaim against 
can scarcely be excused for the con- party-spirit, and the licentiousness of 
elusion of this unfavourable pacifica- the press, allow Lord Advocates to 
tion, liis conduct is still less to be subscribe Newspaper bonds, and fee 
commended in the negotiation for the their hirelings to traduce the private 
first Treaty of Partition, which may characters of their piolitical oppo- 
be considered as the natural, and al- nents. The great men of the Revo- 
most inevitable consequence of the lotion were above such Grub-street 
peace of llyswick * practices. The Lockes, the Shrews- 

• Correspondence , p. 3W0. It was about this period that the interview took place 
between King William and the Czar, Peter the Great, of which Lord Viiliers gives 
the following account: “1 have been at Sandyke, and have had the opportunity of 

seeing the Czar with his Majesty. The interview between these two great princes 
was in u very dirty tavern, frpm whence the Czar could r.ot be got out, for fear of 
seeing too much company. • The same reason hindered him from dining the next day 
with the King, though his Majesty invited him. The behaviour of this man is very 
-singular and capricious, though in some things he seems to have the genius of a great 
prince; but he is at too great a distance for vs to concern ourselves about him!" 
(p. 370.) What a change in the state and political power of Russia has taken place 
within the .space of a century and a quarter! “ liis Muscovitish I^ujesty” is now 
im longer “at too great a distance for us to concern ourselves about him.” It was 
one of the consequences of Napoleon’s reverses, the most to be deplored, that gave to 
his semi-harharous legions such ail ascendant in Continental affairs. Should Turkey 
fall into the greedy maw of this ambitious desjxn, we shall, probably, in u few years, 
lie crusading against the Autiouut of ail the Russian, as we lately were against the 
Emperor of the Ficnch. * 
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burys, the Somerses, and the Marl- 
boroughs, supported the interests of 
their party by other means. We ex¬ 
tract the following letter, relative to 
Smithes practices against the Duke 
of Shrewsbury. 11 is a pleasing me¬ 
morial of Somers’s friendship for his 
Grace. 

It bears date January the 30th, 
1697. 

“ My Lord, 

“ This morning has put an 
end to Smith’s business. After the 
report from the Committee, which 
was little more than the pointing to 
the particular letters which were 
thought most to deserve a remark, 
with some observations that were 
kindly enough made by my Lord 
Jtochester, (who was the chairman), 
the House come to two votes to the 
effect following: 

“ That Smith, upon his examina¬ 
tion, having alleged somewhat of the 
nature of a complaint against the 
Duke of Shrewsbury, upon account 
of some intelligence given by him to 
the Duke, which he said would be 
tnade out by his papers given in to 
tlm House ; the House was of opi¬ 
nion, upon examination and consi¬ 
deration of the papers, that there was 
no ground for the complaint; and 
upon consideration of the whole mat¬ 
ter, th£ House was of opinion that 
Smith did not deserve any further 
reward *. 

“ The first of these questions was 
proposed by my Lord Wharton; the 
second by my Lord llochester. 

“ I think 1 ought to confess to 
your Grace, that how little soever 
this thing is in itself, yet I know the 
dependence of it was an uneasiness 
to your GTacc; and therefore 1 am 
guilty of desiring Mr Vernon to 
send the account of it by a particu¬ 
lar messenger, in which opinion my 


Lord Wharton did entirely agree 
with me. 

“ The whole of this transaction 
has succeeded entirely according to 
the desires of those who meant your 
service; and if it has not been right 
in any thing, it must be attributed to 
their mistake; for I did not see but 
that what we aimed at we had. These 
two votes passed without any ques¬ 
tion pit, and, I persuade myself, 
will be to the full satisfaction of 
every body without doers; the ma¬ 
lice and design of the whispers and 
insinuations which' were spread 
broad, being now much more the 
discourse than those whispers'them¬ 
selves did ever give rise to, 1 will 
not pretend to enter into the parti¬ 
culars of this matter, and how great 
a fool and a knave Smith appeared ; 
but I will mention a turn that was 
generally given to the thing, that 
Smith was resolved to be on either 
side, as the success was: he would be 
a discoverer, if the assassination fail¬ 
ed ; and would have had a horse for 
the service, if it had succeeded. 

“ I am not able to tell your Grace 
how my Lord Monmouth (afterwards 
Peterborough) bears his imprison¬ 
ment t. Some say, beyond measure 
impatiently; some qualify it; but 
all agree my Lady has no bounds in 
what she says. He has 6ent me a 
letter, wherein he desires leave of the 
King that he may petition the House. 
1 returned answer, that I should not 
see the King till to-morrow night, 
and was so 111, that I did not know 
if I could go to Kensington then. 
He sent me wofd his desire was 1 
would send the message by some¬ 
body else, and therefore I told my 
Lord Portland of it. This quick 
proceeding is, as I think, like all the 
rest. What it will produce 1 know 
not. My Lord S——— J was to 


• “ Smith was not discountenanced by this repulse ; for he still continued to imjxjr- 
tunc the King and his Ministers with his menaces and solicitations; and was secretly 
encouraged by many who were hostile to the Duke of Shrewsbury, or desirous of em¬ 
barrassing the afluirs of Government.” Note by Mr Coxe. 

t He had been sent to the Tower for a species of subornation of perjury, or 
rather, perhaps,' a conspiracy, to involve, if possible, Shrewsbury, in the plottings and 
schemes of the Jacobites. Peterborough seems to have cherished, against this amiable 
Minister, a hatred altogether diabolical. lie had no sooner got his liberty than he 
embarked in n new plot: but he was now too well known to do harm to any body 
but himself. 

* Sunderiund. 
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visit him on Monday, and my Lord 
Portland yesterday; hut I do not 
hear what either of them said, 
though I believe you guess that can¬ 
not be a secret long." (p. 465.) 

We regret, with Mr C'oxc, that so 
little of Mr Montague’s (afterwards 
Lord Halifax) correspondence with 
the Duke of Shrewsbury has been 
preserved, and that of that little our 
limits permit us only to extract the 
following paragraph, from the most 
vigorous epistle in the whole collec¬ 
tion, relative to Sunderland and his 
party. J t is addressed to his Grace, 
and dated Feb. 11. 1698. 

“ My Loan, 

“ I have the honour of 
your’s of the 22d January, and am 
very much obliged to you for the 
confidence you express towards me, 
and do assure you it could nowhere 
be more safely placed. Our circum¬ 
stance's are such, that 1 think the 
nation had been long ago ruined, 
but for the unalterable friendship 
and union that has been maintained 
between some of us ; and 1 think at 
this juncture, if we can perfectly 
know one another’s mind, without 
any reserve, sound measures may he 
taken. I must own myself to be one 
of those that all along thought the 
Duke of Shrewsbury had some un¬ 
easiness in business, from several 
circumstances that attend my Lord 
Sunderland’s power and conduct, 
which would he removed with him ; 
and this had more weight with me, 
to wish it so, than any other con¬ 
sideration ; for I thought, with you, 
we could always make a stand, and, 
without you, we should be lost piece¬ 
meal. The old scheme, whatever it 
was, is confounded, and he is to be¬ 
gin the world again; and, if you 
will allow yourself to lie made the 
corner-stone, we will raise such a 
structure as shall not be easily de¬ 
stroyed, especially when we have 


taken away his tools and engines. 
Duncombe s fall will more disable 
him, and cut off his power to play 
tricks, than any thing else could 
have done. He was the cement that 
kept Peterborough, Bolton, Seymour, 
and the rest united. He was the 
lago of the whole villany, and no¬ 
thing can keep them together, but 
such a busy temper joined with a 
faculty of helping those that have 
money to diSposc of it, and those 
that have none to borrow.” (p. 531-3.) 

Wc would gladly have given a 
place to one of the most important 
documents in this collection, the let¬ 
ter of Lord Somers, in which he de¬ 
scribes the interview with the King, 
when, on the reduction of the mili¬ 
tary force of the kingdom to 8000 
men, and the vote’passed for sending 
his Dutch Guards out of the country, 
he had taken the desperate resolution 
of abandoning the country, and leav¬ 
ing the Government to its fate: but 
we have already greatly exceeded 
our limits. “ The intrepid anil 
manly remonstrances of the (Chan¬ 
cellor (Somers)’’says Mr Coxe, “in¬ 
duced the King to forego his hasty 
resolution of withdrawing from Eng¬ 
land ; but no representations could 
soothe his resentment against the 
Whigs, for suffering their opj2UUUtta^ 
to carry so odious a measure as the 
reduction of the army.” (p. 575). 
For the character of King William, 
drawn with a masterly anil impartial 
hand, and as happily conceived and 
forcibly expressed as any thing of 
the kind, perhaps, to be met with in 
history, we refer the reader to Bur¬ 
net’s History of his Own Time, 
Vol. H. p. 176. .(Dublin, 172t, 
jblio *.) 

The Revolution of 1688 was, in 
every point of view, one of the great¬ 
est events that ever distinguished the 
history of this or of any other coun¬ 
try, and was brought about, 'and 


• In the early part of the Shrewsbury Correspondence, Mrs Vitliers, the King’s 
mistress, acts rather a conspicuous part, and corresponds with Mrs Lundy, the 
mistress of Shrewsbury, on political subjects. To this Mrs Villiers, *po, Vernon, the 
friend and protege of Shrewsbury, (afterwards Secretary of State,) pays groat court, 
as to a person high in the King’s favour and confidence, and obviously entrusted with 
matters of great “ pith and moment.” It is remarkable thal Bishop Burnet, who 
could hardly be ignorant of the fact, takes no notice of this Mrs Villiers, and never, 
so far as we know, mentions, that King William, whose conjugal allcctions he so highly 
eulogises, had a mistress ! 9 
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carried through with a firmness, dis- of prerogative and liberty have been 
interestedness, moderation, and pa- better defined, the principles of Go- 
triotic adherence to principle, and vernment more thoroughly examined 
sound constitutional law, unparal- and understood, and the rights of the 
leled .in the history of the human subject more explicitly guarded by 
race : and when we read the annals legal provisions, than in any oilier 
of the previous reigns, and reflect period of the English history. In 
on the arbitrary and despotic mea- particular, it is worthy ohscrvalion, 
sures of the Stuarts, and the viola- that the Convention, in this their 
lions of law and liberty of which they judgment, avoided with great wisdom 
were guilty, in order to compass their the wild extremes into Which the 
bloody and destructive ends, it is visionary theories of some zealous 
impossible not to feel our hearts republicans would ha.'' led them, 
wanned with grate'llil admiration of They held that this misconduct of 
tho K e men, who, at the.- hazard of King James (‘ breaking the origi.ed 
their lives and fortunes, drove the contract between the King and pie~ 
tyrant from his throne without blood- pie, and violating the fundamental 
shed, and brought to reign oier us, laws ’-—Resolution of the Con rent inn 
according to the constitution and the Parliament) amounted to an rnrlcu- 
laws, a Prince descended from a line vour to subvert the constitution ; and 
of heroes who had fought and hit din not to an actual subversion, or total 
the cause of European Liberty, and dissolution, of the Government, ao- 
wbo proved himself, not merely our cording to the principles of Air 
Deliverer from Popery and foreign Locke* : which would have rcdiict '1 
influence and domination, but one of the society almost to a state of na- 
tlie greatest, wisest, and best mo- tore; would have levelled all dis- 
narchs that ever swayed the 1’rilisli tiuctinns of honour, rank, offices, and 
sceptre. We cannot conclude this av- properly ; would have annihilated 
tide better, than by quoting the words the Sovereign power, and in const - 
of one of the profoumlcst lawyers quenee have repealed all positive 
which England has ever produced: laws; and wauld have left the people 
“ J*ut while we rest this fundamen- at liberty to lia. - e erected a mw sys¬ 
la] transaction, (the Revolution), in tern of State upon a new foundation 
uoinj of authority, upon grounds the of polity, They therefore very' pru- 
leasi liable to cavil, we are bound in dently voted it to amount to no more 
justice and gratitude to add, that it. than an abdication of the Govem- 
was conducted with a temper and ment, and a consequent vacancy of 
moderation which naturally arose the throne ; whereby the Govern- 
froin its equity; that, however it ment was allowed to subsist, though 
might in some respects go beyond the executive magistrate was gone, 
the letter of our ancient laws, it was and the kingly office to remain, 
agreeable to the spirit of our consti- though King James was no longer 
tution, and the rights of human na- Mug. And thus the constitution 
ture; and that, though in other points was kept entire, which, upon every 
(owing tafthe peculiar circumstances sound principle of Government, must 
of things and persons) it was not al- otherwise have fallen to pieces, bad 
together so perfect as might have so principal and constituent apart 
been wished, yet from thence a new as the royai authority been aboli.sh- 
era commenced, in which the hounds cd, or even suspended 

■ On Government , p. 2. c. J *>. 

-f 'lilucli/tone's Comment aria on the Taxes of fint'litml. Hook l. Chop. HI. su?- 
f nem. 
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EBEX. AXDEBSOX’S VISIT TO f.OVDON. 

I.ETTE11 II. 

“ Bedlam.” 

“ With a heart of furious fencies—» 

“ Whereof'I am —Commander— 

“ With a burning spear— 

“ And a horse of air— 

“To the wilderness I wander; 

“ With a freight of ghosts and shadows, 
“ I summoned am to journey ; 

“ Ten leagues beyond— 

“ The wide world’s end— 

“ Methinks it is no journey !"— 

Tom-a-Bedlam's Song. 

I said we should meet in Bedlam, 
and I am resolved, as tny late worthy 
master would have expressed it, 
“ solvere fidem,” in other words, 
either to break or to keep my pro¬ 
mise, as may suit mo best. No won¬ 
der, you see, that “Speakers” should 
run mad, when “ speech ” itself, 
with all its inherent steadiness and 
precision, is apt sometimes to drift a 
tittle to the nor-west of consistency 
and sense. Now, mark me. Sir Si¬ 
meon Thoughtful, lord of the im¬ 
posing aspect! when 1 make use, as 
above, of the expression “Speakers,” 
I have no particular reference to that 
officially silent gentleman, who holds 
his central scat, like a fixed and 
immoveable time-piece, in the House 
of Commons—nor do I allude to any 
of those orators who, from both sides 
of the House ladle out their articu¬ 
late ire, as Burns represents the Devil 

“ Spairging about the brimstone cootie, 
To scaud poor wretches 

nor do I apply this epithet to tfeosc 
who make speeches, and propose 
toasts at public dinners ; nor to that 
numerous class of professional talk¬ 
ers, who sell wind for what it will 
bring. By “ Speakers,” I mean sim¬ 
ply to characterise thathulrian nature 
which separates us so wfdoly from 
the brutes, and lifts us'so high in the 
scale of being, and which, whilst it 
prompts iix exclusively (with the ex¬ 
ception, perhaps, ofjackdaws and par¬ 
rots) to speech, entitles us, at the 
same time, to the high and distinc¬ 
tive privileges of “Insanity” But 
although the whole race are more or 
less - privileged in this respect, it is 
amidst the civilized and more refined 
ortlers that we .are to look for the 


more frequent and striking exhibi¬ 
tions of it. The poor, naked, and 
tattooed savages of the South-Sea 
Islands have no term, in their vulgar 
vocabulary, by which to ci press the 
notion. The wandering hordes of 
Africa and America have gleaned 
all their knowledge of the subject 
from the more favoured and better- 
educated inhabitants of Europe: and 
the natives of Otaheite, from the 
very latest aceounts, are just begin¬ 
ning to assert those rights which 
have too long *been withheld from 
them. Shew me the country—Bri¬ 
tain, for example, or the county—Fife, 
for instance, or the city—say Paris, 
or London, which has started the 
earliest, and proceeded farthest into 
the sacred recesses of science, civi¬ 
lization, and philosophy—and I will 
be at no loss in pointing out to you, 
in return, the ancient and distin¬ 
guished abode of “lunacy;” and, by 
confining our observations to indi¬ 
viduals, altogether independently of 
the trite and school-boy quotation of 
Pope, are there not names on record 
with which we may challenge the 
whole annals of biography ?—names 
which, whilst they have associated 
our nature with a superior order of 
being, have borne along with them, 
into the confines of pure intelligence, 
this distinguishing characterwH&"tfx-1 
cellence? Britain, you know, is a 
unde and crowded theatre of specula¬ 
tion: Fife, though a more limited 
and prolific kingdom, we must leave 
at present to the “ Thane,” wherein 
to disport himself withal: Paris is 
rather distant, and out of our way ; 
so nothing remains for us, after set¬ 
ting aside “individuality,” which, in 
favour of some of (Air cceemporaries, 
we are resolved at all times to do— 
but London, great, glorious, over¬ 
flowing London, where every body is 
literally out of himself. Like the but¬ 
terfly, man there appears to have burst 
the shell, and fairly deposited the 
grubbish rationality of his nature, and 
keeps buoyant on the air, fluttering 
and flickering about in all the adven¬ 
titious display of wing, and spot, and 
feeler. Strip him of these elevating 
acquirements, which have been fos¬ 
tered in the hbt-bed of citizenship, 
and you feather him down into a 
communion and community with 
ordinary mortals. It ft altogether 

Pp 
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wise, therefore, and exceedingly ex¬ 
pedient, in a people who have erect¬ 
ed a “ Greenwich/' a “ Chelsea,” 
and a “ Royal Society Hall, ” to 
crown their efforts, and incontestably 
verify Cheir sanity, by the establish¬ 
ment of a great national Bedlam. 
Here the statesman, whom the Minis¬ 
try refused to elevate, or promote at 
St Stephen's or St James's, may still 
find promotion, entirely independent 
of their patronage or exertions. Here 
the merchant, whose brains the 
winds and waves have addled, may 
find himself richer than ever. Here 
the physician, who, in order to pro¬ 
mote the general health of society, 
has run himself, by help of a chaise 
and pair, into some few thousands of 
debt, may suck the head, and feel the 
pulse of his cane, in affluence ahd 
safety. Here the barrister may still 
pace, with hurried step and unequal 
motion, the long gallery, waving 
around his head the kindling fore¬ 
finger of eloquence. Here the fat, 
round, pursy citizen, may hold his 
Sunday excursion to Spring-Gardens 
or White-Conduit-House. Here the 
clerk and the apprentice may dash it 
away in style through mud and mis¬ 
chief ; and here the high-fed church¬ 
man may still congratulate himself on 
his escape from a “ Brothel” confla- 
f drawing and scrawling-out, 

“ad libitum” smut and obscenity on 
his chamber-wall. Thus Bedlam very 
naturally presents a kind of Sadlcr’s- 
Well pantomimic view of all that 
is highly elevated and prominent 
in civilized society—a magnifying 
mirror, as it were, in which man¬ 
kind in general may learn to ad¬ 
just and apprehend therm»Ives. “He 
dreams,” says ftnellic, “ to c little 
purpose, who does not dream him¬ 
self into a more intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with his own character,”—with 
those cunning and deceitful propen¬ 
sities, which, like rabbits, come out 
to feed during night; and he drinks, 
or associates with drunkards, to little 
advantage, who cannot read more 
out of an intoxicated, than a sober 
companion * ; qnd, pursuing a little 
further the same train of induction, 


• The first is ape drunk, and he leaps, 
and sings, and hi-’lows, and danceth for 
the heavens. ^ The second is lion drank, 
and he flings the , -jw about the house- - 
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“ a visit to Bedlam" may he consi¬ 
dered as a “ Humboldt’* excursion 
into the more retired and least known 
recesses of humanity. 

By the kind and friendly assist¬ 
ance .and interest of a worthy city 
Alderman, I found myself, one morn¬ 
ing, by eleven o’clock, safely and 
quietly seated in the Steward’s room 
at Bedlam. I had not remained long, 
having scarcely found time to dis¬ 
cover my name and country, when 
a grey-haired and roost venerable 
old man was conducted, nr rather 
borne into the apartment, by u 
couple of strong and muscular-look¬ 
ing male servants. 1 beheld in this 
very interesting “ case ” a father, as 
I afterwards learned from the Stew¬ 
ard, whom the errors, and conse¬ 
quent misfortunes, and ultimate “in¬ 
sanity” of an only child and daugh¬ 
ter, had at last remitted to this hu¬ 
mane asylum for the shattered wrecks 
of reason.. They had him carefully 
placed in an arm-chair, which, as lie 
refused either to move or to humour 
their assistance, they were compelled 
to bear along with and beneath him, 
into that part of the ward which hint 
been destined and arranged lor his 
reception. As he was thus borne 
like a boy, by his playful companions, 
on a kind of ‘ king's chair, * ” from 
my view, he cast a look over his 
shoulder towards me, full of expres¬ 
sion, enquiring, at the same time, in 
a tone of voice exceedingly plaintive 
and affecting, “ If 1 had seen Mary?” 
—“ These are sad trials,” said the 
good-natured and humane Steward, 
addressing himself to me, “ Mr An- 


calls the hostess wli—o and jade—break* 
the glass window \\ itli his dagger—and 
is apt to quarrel with any man that speaks 
to him. The third is swine drunk, h ea¬ 
sy, lumpish, r^d sleepy, and calls for a 
little more drink, and a few more riot ho. 
The fourth is sheep drunk, wise in his n« n 
conceit, when * he cannot bring forth a 
right word. The fifth is maudlin drunk, 
when a. fellow will w’eep for kindness, in 
the midst of his drink, and kiss you, say¬ 
ing, “ By God, captain, I love thee ; go 
thy ways; thou dost not think so often of 
me as I do of thee .”—George Gascoyne's 
delicate diet for daintic draonkardi,' 1.576. 

• What boy does not know how to in¬ 
terweave his hands with those of his com¬ 
panion, into the film haskei-wotk of n 
king’s chair 
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derson,” the tear at the same time 
glistening in the corner of his eye, 
‘'these are very distressing duties ; 
but when one is a while accustom- 
. cd to the discharge of them, one 
does not mind it so much,” passing, 
at the same time his hand, as if from 
heat or accident, across his brow. 
“ But I beg your pardon, I only 
beep you waiting; have the goodness, 
therefore, to follow me.” 

The iirst “ward” into which I was 
conducted was possessed, as the Stew¬ 
ard informed me, by those whose 
lunacy was of a peaceable and social 
cast, and who could consequently be 
safely indulged, with more freedom 
and self-government, than fell to 
the Jot ol‘ the rest. When 1 en¬ 
tered it, the apartment bore in many 
respects the appearance of a coffce- 
vooni, or public lounge, as all the 
inmates, male as well as female, 
seemed quite at their case, and were 
employed in killing time, each in the 
manner best suited to tbeir inclination 
or convenience. Some were loun¬ 
ging at windows, and tambourining 
with their fore-fingers along the 
glass; others were engaged in poli¬ 
tical discussion over »a newspaper; 
whilst a third party, with a consider¬ 
able knot of spectators, were snugly 
and comfortably seated to a game 
at whist. “ Hatfield," who fired 
from the theatre-box at his late Ma¬ 
jesty, was occupied with a clarionet, 
which he touched fitfully and irre¬ 
gularly, hut with great taste and 
spirit. “ That’s the odd trick, and a 
rubber of seven,” exclaimed a little 
figure, neatly attired in black, push- 
ing, at the same time, the Girds 
from him, with an expression of sa¬ 
tiety ; ami immediately, and without 
much ceremony, attaching himself to 
our party. This will be another 
“ Chau of Tartary,” thought 1, re- 
i eding gradually and imperceptibly, 
mi as to interpose the whole protect¬ 
ing breadth of the Steward’s pretty 
stout and corpulent person betwixt 
us. But no sooner had 1 effected 
my plan, than, with the limber and 
lithe agility of a smart little figure, 
he was again at my elbow. It was 
in vain, 1 saw, to endeavour to re¬ 
treat, so I resolved to work by con¬ 
ciliation, where I had no other means 
«f securing my safety, anti to avoid, 
with the nicest caution, all subjects 


of conversation which might appear 
either to occasion him uneasiness, or 
anyhow to awaken and arouse his 
passions: for I had not the small¬ 
est doubt, that, at some unguarded 
expression, he would fly off in a tan¬ 
gent or paroxysm of insanity. At 
this critical instant, an “ old hag," 
with an exceedingly sinister expres¬ 
sion of countenance, suddenly laid 
hold of his arm, and proceeded, with¬ 
out many Words, and with as little 
ceremony as possible, to haul and drag 
him, in spite 6f all his resistance, to¬ 
ward the card-table, from which he 
had so recently deserted. I would 
most willingly have lent the old tough 
harriden a lift, or a pull, or a push, in 
order to have secured to her full pos¬ 
session of the object she was endea¬ 
vouring to withdraw ; and could not 
help, as I saw her, single-handed, bear 
off her prize in triumph, regarding 
her as Horace did the “ Adversaries" 
who delivered him from his pertina¬ 
cious and talkative friend. But my 
“servavit Apollo” was but of short 
duration, for just as the Steward was 
conducting me into the ward set apart 
for the outrag-eouslj/ insane of the fe¬ 
male sex, my suspicious friend, re¬ 
appeared, like a water-coot that had 
dived and risen again, dose at my 
elbow. Almost out of breath, and 
laughing, at tlie same thflttj , “‘fvu2l 
what I considered as a very inauspi¬ 
cious aspect, lie proceeded to inform 
me, that the old woman to whom 1 
was indebted for his temporary ab¬ 
sence, was the far-famed Meg Nicol- 
son; and that slie was so fond of a 
game at whist, that he could have 
no peace without indulging her oc- 
casiopally with a rubber. “ I dare 
say,” thought I, A you *are fully as 
mad as she is, if the truth were 
spoken; however, it is not my policy, 
at present, to start planks in your 
upper works.” So testifying a great 
deal of interest in the narrative which 
I did not, in fact, feel, we advanced 

into the women’s apartment, together. 

• 

YVstibuluin ante ipsuni, primisquo in 
fuucibus Mi-ci 

Luctus, ot ultrices jxisitere cubilia curie, 

• * * • Et mala mentis 

llaudin, mortifesumqne adverso in limine 
bclluin, * 

Fcrreiqne Kumenidum thalami et dis- 
cordin demens, 

VjpcvcHin crincm vittis innexn emends. r 
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To Magistrates and others, who arc 
unable to interpret the above de¬ 
scription of the poet, it may be ne¬ 
cessary to add, that a more* humili¬ 
ating exhibition of feeling perverted, 
affection transmuted into plirenzy, 
and love exploded into jealousy, re¬ 
sentment, revenge, and despair, can¬ 
not be imagined. This was indeed 
the Bedlam of the passions. Un¬ 
der the strait-jacket and arm mana¬ 
cles * were compressed afcd constrain¬ 
ed elements of “ misrule,” violence, 
and discordancy, ‘ whibh, if suffered 
to operate upon society, 

“ Maria ac terras coclunjque prnfuridnin, 
Certe ferant rapidi secum, verranUjue per 
auras.” 

There is, unfortunately for the wretch¬ 
ed, a certain point jvhere the attrac¬ 
tions of sympathy cease, and the re¬ 
pulsion of aversion begins to operate. 
The magnet, when pushed too near, 
instantly repels. In order to call our 
sympathy, or participation in the for¬ 
tunes of others, into activity, the 
harsher and unsocial passions must 
either be entirely suppressed, or the 
struggle betwixt them and those of a 
milder nature must be conducted in 
such a manner as not only to ex¬ 
hibit indications of “ power," but 
lit- • '-'e to afford pretty evident pre- 
of a favourable issue to the 
Juts. ']'h e re venge of “ Penrud- 
-Id be revolting to any 
, A , jf 1 out for the strength of 

»^dll&X<SeL. which is evolved during 
the struggle to overcome that pas¬ 
sion, and for the final and atoning 
triumph of generous feeling which is 
all along anticipated. But when all 
that meets the eye and fills the ear 
is deeply impressed, and hdavily 
loaded with whatever is calculated 
to repel—when those objects with 
which we naturally and usually as¬ 
sociate pleasing, become the instru¬ 
ments of transmitting, forbidding, 
and revolting emotions—when the 
medicine of life has soured into bane¬ 
ful poison, and the soft down of anti¬ 
cipated gentleness, and affection, and 
love, has been exchanged for the cock¬ 
atrice den, witHin which the hurry- 

• The wrixt, w here th» “ manacles ” are 
fixed, is, in Scotch, termpd the “ shackle- 
bane,” a certain indication of that state 
of vassalage {g which the lower orders in 
•nr country were at one time redured. 


ing and resistless passions are drifted 
anti driven ; in tnese circumstances 
Humanity looks and shudders, and 
turns away her head, under impres¬ 
sions of horror and disgust. With¬ 
drawing from this scene, therefore, 
over which I purposely preserve a 
veil, I w*as immediately conducted 
into the corresponding apartment for 
“ males.” Here there was manifestly 
less of passion, and more of imagin¬ 
ation—less of the frightful and out¬ 
rageous in noise, and gesticulation, 
and threat, and complaint; but more 
of that dogged, and sullen, and, . s 
it. were, settled and resolute insanity, 
which inspires one in contemplation 
with awe and alarm, which hangs 
over the soul of the spectator like the 
gloom, and the thickening, and the 
inky darkness, and the silence, and 
the menace of the thunder-storm, 
which is expected every breath to 
burst over-head. in the forma 
“ ward,” the object of the poor un¬ 
fortunate incurables seemed to he, to 
arrest attention and to excite inte¬ 
rest ; whilst, in the other, the inmate’s 
seemed almost universally occupied 
with some favourite and engrossing 
phantasy. # 

“ (;ome,” said my new guide, 
taking hold of my arm in the most 
familiar manner imaginable, and 
dragging, rather than conducting me, 
into the presence of an old sailor, 
who was proceeding to give us a nar¬ 
rative of nis many well-fought bat¬ 
tles, with all the advantage of violent 
gesticulation, sea phrase, anil profes¬ 
sional expletive—“Come, f?ir, let us 
hear what old Jack has got to say for 
himself; he is an old shipmate of 
mine.” At this instant these lilies 
of Horace swelled into my recollec¬ 
tion, like water through a spiggot : 

M Ilune neque dira venena, nor bostinih 
auferot enxis, 

Sec lateruna dolor, aul tussii. noc tarda 
podagra, • 

(larrulus hunc,” &c. • • • 

I have escaped, thought T, the “dira 
venena 1 ' of “ Scotch whisky manu¬ 
factured into British gin," the “ hos- 
ticus ensis” of “ only a shilling M ” 
knives; the “ latcruin dolor” from 
the elbows of a thin apothecary who 
travelled next me in the coach-.to 


VkU Letter Fir.-t, Coftcc-Houst;-- 
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London; the choaking “ tussis” from us onward a whole twelvemonth in 
a killogie of tobacco smoke in the acquaintanceship; and as the Doc- 
“ Hole-o’-the-wa';” and the “ tarda tor, having visited his patient, soon 
podagra” from swilling “ Barclay’s returned, he and I became excecd- 
entire" at the rate of six pots a-day : ingly gracious. We had ft>t .iicrly 
all these risks accompanying my pre- studied at the same university, and 
sent expedition, I have hitherto esca- having occasionallyrencountered each 
ped, only to perish at last under the other at Debating Societies, our faces 
idiot garrulity and impertinent fami- gradually resumed the features of re- 
liarity of an injudiciously-enlarged cognizance. Hitherto I had felt like 
lunatic. So I was upon the point of a garrison which is apprehensive of 
appealing to the brawny arms of the danger from wWiin as well as from 
Steward for assistance in resistingtliis without ; but now, that I had found 
projected movement, when one of the a friend in the person" of an appre- 
maid-servants of the establishment bended maniac, and a countryman 
put an open card into my oppres- under the suspicious guise of a bed- 
si voly-attentivc friend’s hand, which lainitc, I felt myself quite at home, 
having instantly read, he with- and was consequently admitted into 
drew, and, to my infinite joy, was those private wards, the doors of which 
out of sight in a twinkling. “ Where- are seldom opened to strangers, 
tore do you not keep your patients We had already Visited the two 
under lock and key, Steward?" re- extremes—those patients who were 
sumed I, in a tone of voice which indulged with the greatest, and those 
probably indicated a mixture of pique who were subjected to the most li- 
aiul alarm ; “ I am sure that little mited degree of freedom ; it now re- 
fellow, who has just left us, cannot mained that I should see, as he term- 
yet be safely trusted with the ma- cd it, the middle, or “ trades and 
nagement of himself." The Steward profession wards,” where indivi- 
regarded me for an instant, as if he duals were permitted to follow out 
intended to lock me up, along "with their favourite employment, or a- 
the rest of the incurables,* and then musement, or hobby, ■ without re- 
bursting out all at once into a most straint or interruption. In no part of 
immoderate fit of laughter, in which an arrangement, of which human’, ” 

1 di<l not by any means feel disposed is manifestly the leading princi f 
to participate — “Why,” said he, did the true spirit of the Insti 
“ whom do you take that gentleman appear to me to he more di* * 
for “ For one of the insane, to be exhibited and followed out s l irn, $ 
sure; you know we found him in the this. By permitting those who *• ^ 
first ward, playing at whist with Meg bits have been formed (at a period 
Nicolson.” “ Nay,” rejoined lie, in prior to the date of their derangc- 
a voice still inarticulate from laugh- meirt) to peaceful, and useful, and 
ter, ‘S^that beats Mathews, and Ma- honourable pursuits—by permitting 
thews heats the Devil. Whv, thaf them to resume and occupy them- 
gcntleman is the Doctor, Sir, the sur- selves with their early employments, 
geon of the hospital, and a Scotsman a reversion is made from all that has 
too, all the while; and so you sup-»se disturbed and distracted, in the day 
posed him mad ! I shall make my' of sorrowing, and in the hour of ea- 
good friend ‘ Ilume' split his sides lamity, to that sweetening and sooth- 
at this! It is excellent! Oh, most ex- ing train of thought, and current of 
cedent!"—Hurt as I was, »and not a feeling, with which such pursuits 
little out of conceit with my sagaci- and occupations arc usually associa- 
fy, I could not help appearing to join ted. It is establishing, on the banks 
in the laugh, and, like the cur with of the Ohio, or St Lawrence, an m- 
the disagreeable smell, I was fain to fant Glasgow, or a new Liverpool— 
inhale the " flavour *” of my own it^is the carrying of the Ynind back, 
jest. This odd circumstance brought by new copies and resemblances, to 

-:-—-those far-off and Jong-escaped ori- 

* “ Pit out that Vile tyke there, he’s, a ginals, with which other and better 
perfect nuisance J” “ No, na, let him e’tn years were occupied ! 

M.iy still, and tak’ share o’t hims-P!” We advanced into agallcry^f con- 
IVinirr Keening Tain, sidcrablc extent, into which several 
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smaller side-rooms, or bed-closets, 
opened, so as to admit of complete 
and unobstructed intercourse amongst 
the population of this little “terrace” 
of separate residences. Here, whilst 
several individuals were enjoying the 
common promenade, in perfect har¬ 
mony and good humour, others were 
employed in their little apartments 
in a miniature management of the 
affairs of social life. Here we found 
a shoemaker busied with his last, his 
• strap, and his awl. There a tailor, 
squat upon a hoard, and waxing his 
thread with an air of business and 
dispatch. A modest, and an indus¬ 
trious damsel, sat spinning at her 
wheel; whilst a little girl was amus¬ 
ing herself with the rattling made by 
a “ stomacher,” which she pressed 
occasionally, anil with a look of mis¬ 
chief, against the revolving spokes of 
the wheel. A glazier was stuck up, 
like Lord Nelson in a sign-post, 
against a window: and an uphols¬ 
terer had his shoulder at a bed-post, 
in the attitude, at least, of powerful 
exertion. In one remarkably neat, 
though rather confined apartment, 
the inmate had converted every cu¬ 
bic inch of the spare room into an 
“ aviarywhilst a little hoy scan¬ 
ty as happy as possible, in feeding 
^y^' j^oying with a pair of tame rab¬ 
bits. A west country “ Sawny," lia- 
ftjtcd in a Kilmarnock night-cap 
nyd gr ey duffle coat, and still retain- 
.Imj. Viic unadulterated accent of the 
place of his nativity, was busily em¬ 
ployed in footing the treddles, and 
driving the shuttle. “ Ye’ll maybe 
be come free the YYast Kintry,” 
continued he, after an interchange of 
a few preliminaries: “ are ye frae 
(llasgow now—or Paisley—or do ye 
bide about the lang-gate-cn* o’ Kil¬ 
marnock ? Ha’e ye ony notion o' 

‘ predestination’ now ? They tell me 
there’s a minister about the aul* town 
o’ Edinburgh that maks a’ thae 
things clear ; hut at-weel am no that 
sure about them ava.” This man’s 
wits had got entangled in the la¬ 
byrinths of unsearchable mysteries, 
and his case, 4 1 was assured, was hope¬ 
less. Advancing into another of these 
small apartments* wo found a mo¬ 
rose, thick-lipped, and exceedingly 
stupid-looking figure, sitting at a 
kind riktnh’r' or desk, upon which a 
large assortment of Inni.c papers was 


lying. These lie was carefully mo¬ 
delling into various shapes and sizes, 
by means of a pair of large “ scissors," 
which flanked his exertions on the 
right ; whilst, upon his left, a sau¬ 
cerful of “ fmte” stood ready, to 
give connection and consistency to 
the multitudinous and multifarious 
shreds and patches. This was a poor 
Scotch lad, of moderate parts, and a 
considerable allowance of vanity, 
who had, like many otherr, emigra¬ 
ted to the Metropolis under newspaper 
patronage,and by a gradual, hut quite 
regular descent, had passed ai last 
into the most humiliating of all liter¬ 
ary drudgery, “ a clip and patch,” at 
two guineas a-week, for the booksel¬ 
lers. In this capacity he had gn! 
up several new and “anginal” woiks 
with some credit; but having at last 
been employed in preparing, against 
an early-day, an “Annual Register,” 
he failed completely. The circum¬ 
stance affected mm so deeply, not only 
in credit, but in purse, that, after hav¬ 
ing passed through the usual grada¬ 
tions of poverty and indigence, he 
came at last to find an asylum—a 
desk—and all his old papers ami 
apparatus,*in Bedlam. 

Upon entering another apartment, 
which, as I was previously informed, 
contained “ a harmless innocent 
1 was arrested at the very door by 
the manifest lineaments of an “ old 
school and class-fellow,” whom I 
had not beheld for upwards of twenty 
years. My heart sunk within me, 
and my knees shook with emotion, 
as 1 advanced towards the further 
corner of the room, where the poor 
,c insensible” had taken bis stand, 
as if in timorous apprehension of 
approaching evil. ’Hie aspect of 
death it is possible to behold with¬ 
out shrinking ; in the sharpened 
features and beamless eyes there is 
no deception ; Death speaks in the 
accents of truth and reality, and his 
language cannot be mistaken. He 
actually is what he seems to be: but,' 


* “ Innocent” in Scotland, and uv<ks 
in Attica, seem to have conveyed nearly 
the same idea—an incontcstiblc evidence 
that “innocence,or good morals,” were, 
at an early jteriod of society, judged to he 
incompatible with “ talents and spirit”— 
they are considered as the characteristic 
mark of fools, or fatuous. 
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oh, there is something which the 
heart may never fully fathom, in 
contemplating the features of idiotcy, 
when’ these features have, under very 
different circumstances, been early 
engraved upon the heart, in the in¬ 
delible lines of affection and friend¬ 
ship. Deprive me, thou wise and 
gracious Disposer of my fate—strip 
me of all upon which my bosom 
Aw.? leant, upon which it still conti¬ 
nues to lean, with the fondest and 
the surest reliance—let die silken 
cords of affection, by which my little 
tabernacle of being is fastened and 
secured on all sides, loosen one by 
one, and start, and break, and give 
way ! but never, oh, never suffer me 
again to discover, in the living body 
of a friend and companion, a dead 
and a buried soul —expression expun¬ 
ged from the countenance—and the 
tongue moving, in aimless rapidity, 
amidst the shreds and fragments of 
disjointed recollections! 

“ l am ready—see I am quite 
reaily,” exclaimed a sweet and most 
interesting girl, as we entered another 
of those private apartments; “ see, I 
am quite well now—my eyes are not 
red—are they. Doctor ? apd my hair 
is dressed, and I have got every thing 
prepared for the journey, and my 
trunk is packed, and locked too—see, 
here is the key—and I will just go in 
this plain way—nobody, you know, 
will see me in the coach, if I hold 
back my head, and do not look out 
at the window—my father will not 
think the worse of me for coming 
home to him in a plain dress. He 
used sometimes to say to me ‘ Mary, 
my dear Mary !’—he always spoko 
to me kindly—‘your head is perfect¬ 
ly turned about dress, my dear! it 
will be yqur ruin yet/ and’ so it was. 
He little thought at the time he said 
it that he spoke so truly—hut haste. 
Sir, and let us be going—I he$rd the 
coach come in some turns ago; it 
came about eleven, and drew up close 
under my window, and then I jump¬ 
ed for joy, and did so run about tne 
room, and laugh, anil sing, for that 
is the coach/ you know, which is 
to carry me home to my father ; hr 
never deserted me— he never promis¬ 
ed, and then brokp his word-— hr at 
least ntver proved heartless, faith¬ 
less, and cruel! And see here, Sir, 
see here”—directing her eyes, now 


swimming in tears, towards me, 
“ here is his letter written with his 
own dear hand, asking me home. 
f Mary,' says he—you may read it. 
Sir—my father writes a plain hand, 
‘ Mary, I adjure you to return home— 
I cannot live without my dear Maty— 
I forget all—only return to your mi¬ 
serable, but forgiv ing and affectionate 
father.'—Now would not it be cold- 
hearted and unnatural in me to dis¬ 
obey my father b ”—“ You shall un¬ 
doubtedly go home, my dear girl,” 
said the prudent*and* kind-hearted 
surgeon ; “ but not at present—not 
to-day, I mean. Your father, i 
have heard, is somewhat indisposed, 
and your presence might only aggra¬ 
vate his complaint.” “ Oh, nows 
my good, my kind, my indulgent 
friend,” resumed the poor girl, fall¬ 
ing at the same time slowly, and, as 
it were, without any consciousness of 
volition, upon her knees, with her 
hands closely and even convulsively 
clasped together, “ oh, now do let 
me go—my father will need me so 
much—you have no notion how use¬ 
ful to him I shall become; and 1 will 
hold his head to my bosom, and f 
will comb back his hair, and smooth 
his brow with my hand, and he will 
say to me, as he was used to say, 
‘ Mary, my dear, your hand is soft 
and soothing, I think—1 feel a f 
deal better now!’ And then 1 will 
kiss his cheek, and then he will spring 
tip, (rising suddenly herself at the 
time,) and clasp me to his bosom, 
and weep, and call me his own dear 
girl again, and the very image of my 
sainted mother, and” * * * 

* * None of us could stand this, 
and all of us wept outright!- 

After a short but most impressive 
pause, “ Mary,” continued my new 
friend the Doctor, " your father is ill 
of a bad fever, and it would not he 
proper to permit, you to visit him 
at present.” 

This annunciation appeared at once 
to have occasioned a strange and an 
unfavourable revulsion in her brahi; 
she dashed lver hand suddenly and 
graspingly against her forehead;—the 
blood left her countenance, and then 
returned, like the tide of the Solway, 
with a rushing and a most fearful 
flow. Her limbs shook, her eyes re¬ 
mained fixed, dry, and hlonjjshot; 
and having heaved a deep sigh, she 
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utiered a piercing scream, went off 
into a hysterical laugh, and was con¬ 
veyed to bed almost at the same 
instant. 

What rendered this poor girl’s 
case more distressing than it would 
otherwise have been, her father had 
that very morning, heart-broken as 
he was, from his daughter’s long ab¬ 
sence, entered Bedlam; it was he 
whom 1 had seen, as 1 passed into 
the Steward's room,• and who had so 
feelingly enquired at me respecting 
his daughter v Mary.” 

After having witnessed this exhi¬ 
bition, it was not likely that I should 
express any desire for more of the 
same nature ; so 1 contented myself 
with an investigationinto the laundry, 
the kitchen, and the scullery depart¬ 
ments, all of which were conducted 
in a manner that did credit to the 
Institution. After haring satisfied 
myself within, 1 took a promenade 
with my friend the Doctor in the 
court-yard, which the indulgence of 
the system had converted into a ten¬ 
nis-court for such ,£ cases” as could 
with safety be indulged with the 
sport. Here it was that I received, 
by explanation and induction, a full 
and fair confirmation of the very fa¬ 
vourable impression which the man¬ 
agement and adjustment of this great 
“TSWblishment nadjeft upon my mind. 
Humanity, every species of safe in¬ 
dulgence, together with attention to 
air, cleanliness, and objects of sooth¬ 
ing interest, form the ground-work 
upon which this system proceeds. 
Even in the choice of menials and 
keepers, a reference is had to the 
patients ; and these useful and im¬ 
portant instruments are selected with 
a view, not only to a mild disposi¬ 
tion, a calm temper, and a kindly 
heart, but even to that visible index, 
the countenance, from which the ab¬ 
sence or the presence of these is so apt 
to he inferred. Whenever the case 
will admit of it, a “ remittance,’* at 
the request of friends and relatives, 
is made, for a week, or a month, or 
a year; and the doors of the Hospi¬ 
tal are ever open to a re-admission 
of former inmates. Under this plan 
of management, ,as the surgeon as¬ 
sured me, from a printed list he held 
in his hand, their number had of 
late gj fctttlv diminished, and the pro- 
|M>rtion of * c;i‘vs ” completely, or at 


least partially cured, was every year 
increasing. This aftbrded an inenn- 
tcstible evidence of the value of a 
method of treatment, for the original 
introduction, and for the complete 
exemplification of which, we are in¬ 
debted to the persevering and heart- 
hallowed exertions of a “ Quaker"— 
or, in a language of more appropri¬ 
ate respect—“ of one of the Society 
of Friends who has, in this in¬ 
stance, proved himself an invaluable 
“friend ” to the human race. 

1 have only to add, that 1 return¬ 
ed to head-quarters, at the r ’ock, 
Temple-Bar, in good time for acnek 
with the honest landlord, and with 
a good appetite for porter and beef¬ 
steaks, and that 1 now meditate, in 
my next communication, an excur¬ 
sion, for a few hours, to enjoy the 
humours, and join in the glee, of 
“ an Edmonton Fair." 1 remain, 
meanwhile, yours, &c. 

Eiien. Anderson. 


A DESCRII’ION OF THE SHETLAND 
ISLANDS, COMPRISING AN* AC¬ 
COUNT OF THEIR GEOLOGY, SCIs- 
NEHY, ANTIQUITIES, AND SUPER¬ 
STITIONS. BY SAMUEL IIIBUEKT, 
M.D. F.R.S.E. &C. 

Wk take it for granted, that Dr 
Hihbert's volume will be read with 
interest at the present moment, be¬ 
cause, independently of the valu¬ 
able matter with which it is stored, 
there are few readers in this coun¬ 
try who must not at present have 
their thoughts occasionally turned 
lowards that country, wnich has 
been illustrated by the most-recent- 
ly published of that wonderful series 
of works, with the fame of which 

“ All Britain rings from side to side.” 

We imagine, therefore, that we shall 
be doifig $n acceptable service to our 
renders, by presenting them with a 
few gleanings from this volume, as a 
sample of the very abundant mate¬ 
rials with which it is replete. It may 
be proper for us to remark, however, 
that Dr Hihbert's volume is not, in its 
present aspect, what it was originally 
intended to have been. The author 
had designed it to be devoted exclu¬ 
sively to the geology of the islands ; 
but lie was afterwards persuaded 
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that'it would add to the general In¬ 
terest of his volume, if, along with 
tsi£. mineralogic&l details and specu¬ 
lations, he interspersed an account 
of the state of the country—of the 
manners of its inhabitants—of its an¬ 
tiquities—superstitions—and general 
history. These, accordingly, have 
been treated of in distinct sections, 
and at great length ; and the whole 
work is now so arranged, that every 
class of readers may turn with faci¬ 
lity to such chapters as are most suit¬ 
ed to their particular tastes or curi¬ 
osity. We do not say that the work 
is a model of exact arrangement, or 
of elegant writing, because it is plain 
that the same topics are sometimes 
introduced in different parts of the 
volume, and because we think that 
the Doctor's style is too ambiguous 
and involved; but we think that the 
work altogether is creditable to the 
author’s talents and information, and 
is likely to prove acceptable both 
Jo those who take an interest in geo¬ 
logical speculations, and to the far 
more numerous class of readers, who 
delight only in such topics as are of 
general interest. 

With respect to the nay ic by which 
the group of islands, to the exami¬ 
nation of which this volume is devo¬ 
ted, is now known, there are three 
accounts given. Aeconling to the first 
of these, the ancient name of the isl¬ 
ands was Hialtiandia, or Hiatlundiu: 
this was easily corrupted into Ymlt- 
land, which Scottish writers short¬ 
ened into Yetland, and this, by a 
very easy transition in Scotland, soon 
became Zetland. The second sup¬ 
position, which is that of Chalmers, 
derives the name from the German 
word Zctten, spargere, dispergere—sig. 
nilicant of the scattered or dispersed 
situation of the islands ;■ and the last 
supposition is that current among 
Norwegian writers, who say that the 
name is a corruption of Hetland, 
which signifies the high or lofty land. 

It is generally supposed, that when 
Agricola visited Orkney, and saw 
from a distance the shores of Zetland, 
to which he gave the name of Thule — 

“ di.tfiecla est et Thule "—this group 
of islands was peopled by a colony of 
that great family, which originally 
covered nearly the whole face of 
Europe, which had spread from the 
chores of the Buxine to the At¬ 


lantic, but which was ultimately for¬ 
ced, by other emigrations from the 
East, into the more inaccessible parts 
of the European continent, and whose 
descendants are now confined to a 
few corners of the most westerly 
regions, where they still maintain 
their original and distinct dialect, 
and are known by peculiarities of 
countenance, of manner, and of tem¬ 
perament, and by the possession, al¬ 
so, of something of that fiery courage, 
which enabled their progenitors to 
subdue and people what is now the 
most civilized portion of the habi¬ 
table earth. To the Celts succeeded, 
in the possession of this country, a 
Gothic or Teutonic tribe, whose da¬ 
ring spirit became so troublesome to 
the Homans, that Theodosius found 
it necessary to inflict signal chastise¬ 
ment upon them. 

“ Maducrunt Saxone fuso 

Orcades.” 

And, lastly, the islands Were peopled 
by a Scandinavian or Norwegian co¬ 
lony, whose descendants, interming¬ 
led with a copious mixture from 
Scotland, now form the population 
of the whole Zetland Archipelago. 

The earliest intimation which the 
voyager obtains of his approach to 
Zetland, is afforded by the distant 
appearance of Fair Isle, the beatfij? di 
which has been noticed by the “ Great 
Unknown” in appropriate terms. It 
is not generally known, however, that 
this Island is celebrated in the tra¬ 
ditions of the country for the tempo¬ 
rary retreat it afforded to the Duke 
of Medina, after the discomfiture of 
the Spanish Armada ; and while the 
ship of the Spanish Admiral was 
drifting ‘towards the Island, that it 
struck upon a rock, and was dashed 
in pieces. The Duke himself, and 
part of his crew, reached the shore, 
by means of their boatB; but they 
soon found that the food which 
could be obtained upon the Island 
was scanty enough for those who al¬ 
ready inhabited it; and, after being 
exposed to all the horrors of impend¬ 
ing famine, and, it nuist also be 
added, to much cruelty from the na¬ 
tives, the shipwrecked and discomflt- 
ted crew found it necessary to suppli¬ 
cate that a vessel might be dispatch¬ 
ed to the mainland, to beg assistance. 

A vessel was accordingly dispftfthed, 
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by which the Duke and-his followers 
were conveyed to QuendalBay, where 
they were received by a Scotch gen¬ 
tleman, of the name of Malcolm Sin¬ 
clair. It is said, that when the Duke 
landed in front of Mr Sinclair’s house, 
he thought proper, in order to im¬ 
press his host with a high idea of his 
rank, to appear before him in the 
most splendid dress which his situa¬ 
tion permitted; and that having ask¬ 
ed whether Sinclair* had ever seen 
any thing so gorgeous before ? he re¬ 
ceived for answer,* “ Farcin in that 
face! I have seen many prettier men 
hanging on the Borough Muir." The 
reader will recollect, that this ex¬ 
pression has been applied by the au¬ 
thor of the “ Pirate" to a different, oc¬ 
casion. The tempoiary entrench¬ 
ment which the Spaniards threw up 
in Quendal Bay may still be dis¬ 
covered ; and it was from this place, 
now made attractive by the scenery 
of the “ Pirate," that the Spanish com¬ 
mander at last sailed for the port of 
Dunkirk, where he was landed in 
safety. 

No sooner has Fair Isle disappear¬ 
ed, than the two promontories of 
Sumburgh-liead and Fitful-Head, 
which fonn the southern extremity 
of Zetland, arc seen rising from the 
waters. These two promontories, 
which will now be reckoned classi¬ 
cal in all coming tfmo, are separated 
from each other by Quendal Bay, 
and it is chiefly in this part of the 
country that the scenery of the “ Pi¬ 
rate” is laid. 

u As the voyager approaches the 
Islands," says Dr Ilibbert, the ge¬ 
neral features of a large track of the 
principal Island, named the Main¬ 
land, are gradually developed in per¬ 
spective. The country seems to be 
characterised rather by the number 
than by the height of its hills; but 
the nakedness of their surface, which 
not a tree or shrub interposes to con¬ 
ceal, recalls every chilling idea that 
may have been preconceived of Hy¬ 
perborean desolation. Zetland truly 
appears to be what was long ago said 
of it by a Stirlingshire visitor, ‘ the 
skeleton of a* departed country.’ ” 

In fine weather, the traveller is 
amused, as lie dravtfs near the Islands, 
by observing innumerable boats filled 
with the inhabitants, who are busily 
cinplr»yf»I i<i fishing, by jncans of 


hand-lines, for seethe and cod. 'Their 
boats are of a light and peculiar fonn, 
adapted, by tlieir buoyancy, to the 
stormy seas on which they are launch¬ 
ed, and so constructed, as to make 
their way through the waves with 
great celerity. But the dress of the 
boatmen themselves is still more 
amusing and picturesque. In gene¬ 
ral, they wear a cap of the shape of 
a common night-cap, with a conical 
top, which hangs down like the cap 
of an Austrian hussar. This cap is 
streaked with various colours, of great 
brilliancy, and so striking, i’- 't its 
tints may be discovered at a coi. i- 
dcrablc distance. The colours are 
extracted from different specie s of 
lichen , which the natives gather from 
the rocks, and which they well know 
how to prepare, so as to derive from 
them their most gaudy pigments. 
To the cap succeeds an overall of 
tanned sheeps' skin, wliicl) invests 
the whole body, and stretches far 
down upon the thighs: their kgs 
are clad in immense leather boots, 
which come far above the knees, and 
arc said to rival those in ahull 
Charles XII. is usually reprisuited 
when he is drawn in the attitude of 
planning tile trenches of Fmlcric- 
shall. There will, of course, how¬ 
ever, be a species of dandjji:.m even 
among Zetland boatmen ; and some 
of the younger fishers, accordingly, 
arc said to prefer to this cumber¬ 
some and rather awkwaid clothing, 
the neat straw hat and common sail¬ 
or's jacket, in which they probably 
fancy that they cut a smarter heme 
in the eyes of tlieir mistresses. 
r The following remarks of Dr Ilib¬ 
bert do credit, we think, to his talent 
for philosophical remark: “ In the 
discourse of the Zctlanders, which 
he (the voyager) may now, perhaps, 
for the ti ?t time, hear, he can scarce¬ 
ly fail to be struck witli their ac¬ 
cent, which certainly partakes much 
more of t'tie English than of the 
Scottish manner. When Orkney 
and Zetland were transferred from 
the government of Norway to that 
of Scotland, in payment of part of 
the portion of Margaret, daughter of 
the king of that country, to Janies 
the Third, the Scandinavian natives 
of those Islands gradually abandoned 
the Norse language, in consequence 
of their increased intercourse with 
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thp nation to which they were annex- 
i*l hut they still retain many Nor¬ 
wegian terms, and, along with those, 
their own national accent. W c there¬ 
fore now find, that there is an acute¬ 
ness of tone, and an elevation of 
voice, that impart to the discourse of 
the Zetlanders much of the spirit 
of the English mode of utterance ; 
whilst not unfrequcntly their pro¬ 
nunciation partakes of the still more 
modulated and impassioned tones of 
the Irish: but among none of the 
natives is to be found the Scotch 
peculiarity of expression, which is 
less diversified by alterations of grave 
and acute accents, since all the effect 
of emphasis is intended to he convey¬ 
ed in the prolonged measure with 
which particular words or syllables 
are pronounced.” 

In describing the Dwarf who acted 
as prime minister to Noma of the Fit¬ 
ful-Head, the author of tlu: novel, if 
we mistake not, has, on one occasion, 
spoken of his “ large, p reen, goggle 
eyes.’’ When we first met with this 
passage, we endeavoured, for some 
moments, to conceive what like a 
green eye might be ; :uid we had al¬ 
most decided that the author had 
given this colour to the Dwarf’s eyes, 
umely to distinguish them from the 
eyes of till other mortals. Hut Dr 
I libbert has reminded us, that Prin- 
eipal (Jordon declared, that he never 
met with a native of Orkney whose 
eyes were not of a scu-green colour. 
'I'he Doctor’s learning has also en¬ 
abled him to state, that Plautus uses 
the phrase “ oculis herbeis;” 

Qui hie cst homo, 

Cum collutivoventre, nt<)ue oculis herbeis. 

It appears that Lord Bacon speaks of 
great eyes with a green circle, which, 
says his Lordship, are significant of 
long life ; and that there is a treatise 
of Villa Real, a Portuguese, who has 
selected green eyes i’or t lu*s theme, 
and lauded them most marvellously. 
It scorns, also, that the early French 
poets sometimes speak of ” yeux 
vers," although some commentators, 
not aware of the existence of such 
eyes, have proposed to substitute the 
words .“ yeux vairs," grey eyes. 11 
seems, also, that, in criticising the fol¬ 
lowing lines of Shakespeare, in Romeo 
and Juliet, Hanmcr proposed, that 
instead of preen, should be inserted 
the word “ keen." 
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— . . . “ An eagle, Madam, 

Hath not so green, so quick, so fair an 
eye.” 

After all, the Doctor appears to think, 
that the Principal, wno supposr d all 
the inhabitants of Orkney to have 
green eyes, must have had some dis¬ 
temper in his own ; and in this opi¬ 
nion he seems to have been confirm¬ 
ed by the following note, which lie 
found appended to Principal Gor¬ 
don’s journey, by a gentleman who 
was a native of these Isles : “ Black, 
blue, and hazel eyes, are to be met 
with in Orkney, as elsewhere; the 
eyes of the natives are, in truth, any 
colour but green.” 

After these observations respecting 
the general appearance of the natives, 
we must now follow our guide in his 
rambles among the rocks themselves ; 
and, first of all, we must examine, 
along with him, the now renowned 
inlet, named Qucndal Bay. 

“ Qucndal Bay,” says the Doctor, 
“is an open inlet of the sea,extending 
due north about two miles into ilie 
land, from the surface of which ap¬ 
pear a few small holms, that afford a 
pasture for cattle. East of the bay, 
and at the head of \t, dreary tracks of 
blowing sand are to be seen, where 
may still be detected the ruins of 
scattered buildings, that have long 
since yielded to the removal of the 
light sand which laid bare their foun¬ 
dations. Ili'rc was the ancient estate 
of Brow, worth, before it was destroy¬ 
ed, 3000 murks a-year, nearly equi¬ 
valent to £.‘200 sterling—a consider¬ 
able rental for Zetland fifty or sixty 
years ago. These barren sand hills 
are agrocablycontrasted, on the oppo¬ 
site side of the bay, with the green 
verdure of Garthsncss and Qucndal, 
which slope gradually towards the 
water edge, whilst the remoter cliffs 
of Fitful Head, or the white moun¬ 
tain, towering above the whole, ma¬ 
jestically close the perspective. Qucn¬ 
dal forms the north-west angle of 
the bay, characterised by a neat white 
farm-house, and productive fields of 
corn,not Unworthy the rich district of 
the Lothians, while, in the same di¬ 
rection, signs of tfn cncreased popula¬ 
tion appear in the numerous cottages, 
by which the distant landscape is di¬ 
versified. Nothing, indeed,*4* wont¬ 
ing (o complete this picture of ferti- 
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lily, except a few trees; and it is 
contemplated with cncreased relief, 
when opposed to the depressing sandy 
desart to which it is contiguous.” 

Every person must recollect the 
fine picture of the fertile fields and 
smoking cottages drawn by the au¬ 
thor of the “ l’irate,” upon the occa¬ 
sion of tlic festival which took place 
at the hospitable mansion of Magnus 
Troil; and there is noceader who has 
not also fresh in his mind the visit 
of Mertoun to the old church. We 
learn from Dr Hibbert, that at the 
head of Quendal Day stand the ruins 
of the tower church, distinguishable, 
amidst the moving sand, by some 
slight remains of a wall, and a few 
erect monumen ts. Nearly half a cen¬ 
tury ago this was one of the best 
places of worship in the Islands. Dut 
about that time the sand began to be 
dislodged, and was moved about with 
a fury resembling that of an Arabian 
desart. The inhabitants were forced 
to make their way to church through 
moving hills, which had been recent¬ 
ly heaped up ; and the fine particles 
insinuating themselves through all 
the crannies and holes of the build¬ 
ing, covered even the pews with a 
deep stratum. At length the 6andy 
foundation was entirely removed, the 
walls of course fell dowD, $nd the 
church became a ruin. The graves 
also were laid open, and many me¬ 
lancholy exposures of the recently- 
buried dead took place; the white 
shells and bones of whom are at this 
day still scattered over this dreary 
scene, and arrest tlic attention of 
every traveller by their incomparable 
whiteness. 

It is a beautiful sight, on 4 a fine 
evening, to see the inhabitants of 
Quendal Bay engaged in fishing for 
the small f.y of the cod-fish. This 
fry is known around all the northern 
coasts, under different names; and 
even at the same place it has differ¬ 
ent designations, corresponding to its 
age. , At its least size, it is known as 
the podley; afterwards it takes the 
name of the piltoch ; and the seethe, 
as also the sillSefa, so often mentioned 
by the author of the “ Pirate.” The 
great amusement of the Zetlanders 
is to fish these fry, and, indeed, 
they live chiefly upon them; for Mr 
Neil haMrelated in his tour, that in 
.September 1801, when he enquired. 
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in some of the cottages, what tliW 
had generally for breakfast? they 
answered, “ piltochs ;” what for din¬ 
ner ? “ piltochs and cabbage;” what 
for supper? “piltochs.” 

It is not likely that so many cu¬ 
rious travellers as have made their 
way to Lock Katrine or Melrose, will 
pay a personal visit to Jarlsliof. For 
the benefit, therefore, of all those 
who are prevented from gratifying 
their curiosity by a personal survey, 
we would refer them to page ‘234 of 
Doctor Ilibbert’s work, for « " r cry 
striking account of that noted ruin, 
and of the Earl from whom it took its 
name. 

Dr Hibbert lias given a long and 
extremely learned dissertation re¬ 
specting the Udallcrs of Zetland. 
This dissertation may be interesting 
to lawyers and antiquarians, and we 
doubt not has been got up at great 
expense of labour and research. But 
perhaps most readers will only learn 
from it, that .\cutiulcd was the name 
given to pasture lauds which paid a 
tax to Government, and that udnl- 
lands meant arable lands, which, 
by the original constitution of Zet¬ 
land, paid no* tax. An Udallcr , there¬ 
fore, was the possessor of such lands, 
who had also a jurisdiction like that 
of a Justice of the Peace. A Fowde 
was governor of the whole island, and 
had a jurisdiction of a higher order; 
and the Udallcr was assisted in his 
executive duties by a certain num¬ 
ber of officers and bailiffs, to whom 
was given the name of Banzelmen. 

Over the whole of Zetland there 
are placed round towers, denomina¬ 
ted burghs, the construction of which 
is exceedingly curious, as they are 
entirely different, in their plan, as 
places of defence, from any thing that 
exists in fh ; * country. 

We cannot pretend to give any 
thing mare in this article than a 
sample of tlfb many interesting sub¬ 
jects treated of ir. Dr Hibbert • vo¬ 
lume ; and we have already extended 
our remarks so far, that we are afraid 
we may have incurred the reproach 
of having become tedious. Yet, wliat. 
regards the superstitions of Zetland 
is treated so well and so fully in this 
work, and is, besides, at this monumt, 
so very interesting, that we presume 
we shall not need to offer any apo¬ 
logy for giving pretty copious ex- 
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trails tYpon that topic. The Sword 
fiance is still occasionally practised in 
l'ap'A Stour, and we beueve the fol¬ 
lowing to he the most authentic ac¬ 
count of that fine relic of ancient 
Scandinavian manners which has 
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yet been published. It was taken, 
according to Dr Ilibbcrt's account, 
from an official prompt-book, kept in 
the Island, and has been purge 1 f TOIn 
mistakes, by a comparison of differ¬ 
ent recitations. 
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We shall suppose Yule to be arrived, which is always announced at break of 
day by the fiddles striking up the Day-dawn , an ancient Norwegian tune, that T 
being associated with gaiety and festivity, is never heard without emotions of de¬ 
light. As the evening approaches, piles of turf arc lighted up in the apartment 
« here wassail is to be kept; young and old of each sex make their appearance; and, 
after the whisky has gone liberally round, it is announced thst the Sword Dancers 
are making their appearance: 

The actors are at hand, and, by their show. 

You shall know all that you arc like to know.” 

The company then seat themselves on the forms, tubs, beds, and benches, that 
serte the place of chairs, leaving a large space in the middle of the room for the 
exhibition. The fiddle strikes up a Norn melody, and at the sound of it a warrior 
enters in the character of St George, or the master of the Seyen Champions of 
Christendom, a white hempen shirt being thrown over his clothes, intended to re¬ 
present the ancient shirt of mail that the Northman wore, and a formidable- 
looking sword being girt to his side, constructed from the iron-hoop of a barrel. 
St Gt:oiu.K then stalks forward and makes his Ixnv, the music ceasing while he de¬ 
livers his 

PROLOGUE. 

“ Bravo gentles all within thi- bow’r, if ye delight in any sjxirt, 

( nine sec me dance lijion this floor:—you, minstrel man, play me a porte*. 

The -Minstrel strikes up : the Master bows and dain.es. 

■■ Non have I danced with heart and hand, brave gentles all, as you may see; 

For I \c liecn tned in#nany a land, m Britain, France, Spain, Italy. 

I have been tried with this good sword of steel, yet never did a man yet make me yield.' 

Draws his sword, flourishes it, and returns it to his side. 

•• for m tny body there is strength, as by my manhood may lie «ecn: 

And t, with this good sword of length, in porils oftentimes have been. 

Ami over champions was I king, and, by the strength of this right hand, 

( miih- on .t d ly I kill'd fifteen, and left them dead upon the land. 

"t herefore, brave Minstrel, do not care to play to me a porte most light, 

II i.il I no longer may forbear to dance m all these gentles’ sight '* 

The Master then bows, and, while the music plays, again dances; and thus, 
after having “ rid his prologue like a rough colt, knowing not the stop,*’ lie gives 
notice oi the further entertainment that is intended. 

" Brave gentles all, be not afraid, .fllhough my sight makes you abas'd, 

That with me have six champions stay'd, whom by my manhood 1 have rais'd. 

For since I’v e danced, 1 think it best to call iny brethren in your sight. 

That 1 may have a little rest, that they may dance with all their might; 

And shake their swords of steel so stout, and shew their main strength on this floor. 

For we shall have another bout, before we pass out of this bow'r; 

Therefore, brave Minstrel, do not care to play to ine a porte most light, 

'1 'hat I no longer may forbear to dance in all vliese gentles’ sight." 

The Minstrel obeys;—-the Master again dunces, and then, with much ixilite dis¬ 
cretion, introduces into tlic room six formidable-looking knights, each with a white 
shirt over his clothes, in the place of a shirt of mail, and a good sword girt to his 
tide, their respective names and deeds being announced in wdl-sct verse. 


* In the 1st volume of the Edinburgh Antiquarian Transactions, p. 486,1 find it 
remarked, that “ to the wandering harpers wc are indebted for that species of music 
which is. now scarcely known—I mean the Port. Almost cvc^y great family had a 
Port , that went liy the name of the family. Of the few that arc still preserved, are 
Port d'.cnnox. Port Gordon, Port Seton, and Port Athale, which arc all of them 
excellent in their kind. The port is not of the martial strain of the Word march , as 
some have conjectured, those above-named being all in the plaintive strain,"'£hd mo¬ 
dulated for the harp.” 
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” .HloUt Jamex of Spam, come in our right, thine nets lire known full woti imieoJ. 

Anil rlinmpion Dennis, u French knight, who shews, not either tear or lUeud, J. 

Anil David, a liras e Welohmim Inin. descended of right noble lilooil, >' 

And Patrick, too, who blow the itorn, an Irish warrior, jn the wood 
Of Italy, brave Anthony the good, and Andrew, of fair Scotland knight t— 

St George of England here indeed ! v.-ho to the Jews wrought mickle spile. 

Away with this'—Let's come to sport - since that ye hat e a mind to war— 

Since that yc have this bargain sought, come lei us fight and do not fears. 

Therefore, bmv c Mimslrcl, do not eare to play to me a nortc most light. 

That I no longer may fuibear to danee in all ihese gcnlW sight.” 

The Muster, after shewing his brethren a specimen of the sort of pas tettl thal 
they will be required to exhibit before the company, draws his sword, and addresses 
all the Knights in succession. 

" Stout James of Spain, both tried and stout, thine acts are known fell well Indeed, 
Present thvself upon the Iloor, and shew not oil her fear nor dread; 

Count Aot'on favour fortliv meed, sinee of thy acts thou hast lieen sure; 
liras e James of Spiun, I shall tliee lead, to piove thy manhood on the floor 

James of Spain draws his sword, and on the fiddle being heard, he hi. 

manhood on the floor by a juts sail. 

" Stout champion Delink, a trial knight, as by thy manhood may lie seen, 

I*res«iil thy'elf here in our ■ ight, thou true t'leneli kmgiil ilia! Isold hast been ■ 

Since thou such ^ aliant act. bast done, come let u> 'Cc some of them now ;— 
t\ lth courtesy, thou brai e l reiich knight, draw out thy snout ol noble hue." 

The Minstrel strikes up ; Dennis draws his sword and dance' 

*• liras e IJav id a lww must string, and lug w.tli awe. 

Set up a wand upon a stand, 

And that In a' c J'avul will cleave in lira.” 

David draws and dances. 


’■ Mete b, I Hunk, nn Irish knight, to prow hmcclf a valiant in. 
t\l;o has not allicrleai or flight 1 —Let I’atink dami, tlun, it in i.iu 

Patrick. draw., and dances 

" I’lu'ii stout Italian, come tiiou I.etc: Uiy name is Ant lit ,iv um I stout, 

Mi aw out thy swoul that is most clear, and tight thou without du ail 01 dunl , 

Thy leg shake 1 how thy liork, rliou lout ! tome lonrtcsy shew mi ihi, lusu . 
for we shall have motlur bout bctoie we pass out of tic , 'x. ” 

Anthony draws raid dances. 

“ Thou kindly Scot m-Mi, come thou here; Anihcw’s thy liimrol keottish l.tnu 
Draw out thy sword that is most clear, and by the strength ol Itiy right hand, 

Eight toi thy king wth .'II thy heait, hi toeonlum hi- lny,,’ h 'in I. 

Male all hi- eucmt, 1 1 si.i.irl, mid leave them distd upon lie land." 

An Dire vv draws and dances. 

The Minstrel now flourishes his how with spirit, anti the Swotd Danrt com 
menccs. The Master gives a signal to his lirethren, who stand in rank with then 
nwnids rtdined on their right shoulders, n’hile he dances a pus sail. lie then 
strikes the sword of Jad EH of Spain, who moves out of line, dances and (.Dikes the 
sword of Dennis; then Dennis sports a tot on the floor, and in the same man¬ 
ner brings David out of line, and thus each Champion is successively made to capei 
nlmut the room. 

The Champions then extend their swords out ut fo’l length, when taeh of them 
is seen to grasp his own sword with his right hand, and the [mint of his left-hand 
neighlxuir’s sword with hi., left hand ; anil being thus funned into a eirele, hill and 
point, as it is named, they dance a double roundel. * 

The Champions hold their swords in a vaulted direction, anti, headed by the 
Master, successively pass under they then jump over their swords;—this 

motement bringing the weapons into a cross position, from which they are re¬ 
leased by each dancer passing under his riglit-haiul sword. A tingle roundel, hill 
nnd point, is then performed as liefore. 

The roundel is interrupted by .the Master, who runs under 1 he sword of his 
right hand, arid tliyn jumps over it backwards: his lirethren successively do the 
satne. The Master then passes under his right-hand sword, and is followed in this 
inineini nt by the rest. Thus they continue to dance, until a signal is gtvViV’w 
their Ihruhir, when they form into a circle, tumid* tended, and grasping hilt 
and p«ffr us before. After n lmuidcl has been danced, the Champions jump civet 
thtir right hard sword, by which mean? their bark is to the circle, and their hands 
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•u-n.w their backs, and in this form they dance round until the Master calls “loose!” 
T’fey 'ben respectively pass under their right-hand swords, and are in a circle as 
before. 

Pin: Master now lays down his own sword, and sewing hold of the ]x>int of 
Jamks's sword, turns himself, Ja JUirt, and the rest of the Champions, into a clue, 
and the swords being held in a vaulted position, he passes under them, , d thus 
removes out of the circle, being followed in the same manner by the other knights. 
A repetition of all, or part of the movements already dorribed, then ensues. 

The piaster and his Brethren, in the next place, throw themselves into a cir¬ 
cle, each holding his arms across his breast, and, with their swords, form a figure 
intended to represent a shield ; this being so compact, that each Champion alternately 
dances «ith it u|X>n his head. The shield is then laid down upon the floor, when 
each Knight, laying hold of thu hilt and point which he before held, and placing his 
arms across his breast, extricates his sword from the -shield by a figure directly op¬ 
posite to that by which it had been formed. 

This movement tinishes the Sword Dance. The Master then gravely steps forward, 
and delivers the following 

Keir.ooL":. 

Mir (<■ Ins brows, I iimbe-i us, -ill afilij t 

AJ'te the lew Ik e .-tiy here, Vc is will rule at List. 

, l'-irc brave Rent les all, tint hcicin i 
s:-ti health amt li.i(i)iiru i 'S HU l return agnii 

The wind' of the champions then repeat the last verse. 

nr .ell, t new \ tn.ne •joiiltis all. that lieieir do remain, 

!lli ,i)i.l li !'|ii 1-ss t.'l V.e irlurii .lfi dn. 


Many of the superstitions of the 
Zct landers may lie supposed to have 
descended to them ft out their Scan¬ 
dinavian progenitors, anti to he parts 
of that magnificent system which pre¬ 
vailed when tlic worship of (Min, 
and the belief of Valhalla, prevailed 
ovtr all tlte North. Hut there are 
other parls of these superstitions 
which probably had their origin in 
the peculiar local situation of the Zel- 
luiideis, as a people inhabiting a wild 
and solitaiy country, and exposed to 
all the d.tngeis and nncertainties of 
a sea-fating life. \l’e aecoidingly 
find that the craken, which appears 
like it floating island, and sends forth 
tenlaeula as high as the mast of a 
ship, is still believed to exist, and that 
mermen and mermaids are often seen 
upon the shores, and around the re¬ 
mote and solitary isles ; but seals, 
and some other animals, arc regarded 
as beings of an intelligent nature, 
who have come up from a beautiful 
and splendid world, far below the 
utmost depth of the ocean ; and 
many curious stories are current of 
wonderful adventures, which certain 
individuals have had with these in¬ 
carnate spirits. Some of these stories 
are exceedingly amusing, and the 
reader will find a few such in the 
w-;.L we are now considering. 

We cannot omit noticing, how¬ 
ever, that the Shclty, or Shetland 


pon//, is, as lie ought to he, a most 
important personage in this system 
of superstition. It is under this 
shape that they believe the Clod, or 
Spirit, who presides over the waters, 
makes himself visible ; and he is 
also believed to have the power of 
seeing the ghosts of those who have 
recently departed. “ When a medi¬ 
cal gentleman, of the last century, 
war, returning home from visiting a 
female, whom he had left at least 
alive, the shelly on which he rode 
suddenly began to snort and gallop; 
and, on looking behind him, to see 
the cause of the alarm, he saw the 
spectred form of the patient he had 
visited, and soon afterwards heard of 
her death, which took [dace at the 
exact time when she took it into Iter 
head to frighten the shelty and his 
rider.” 

The following paragraph records a 
particular and striking form of incan¬ 
tation, which might be made use of 
with great effect, in a fictitious work. 

It was usual with the Shetland dealers 
in sorcery, like the ancient magicians of 
Scandinavia, to use incantations. “ I 
know a song,” said Out a, u of such vir¬ 
tue, that were I caught in a storm, I could 
hush the winds, nrjd render tlic air j»er- 
fcctly calm." But the warlocks and 
witches of Thule used, by the same means, 
to raise tempests, the lay being accom¬ 
panied by some simple proeeSlf that de- 
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noted the advancement that was made is also in Scandinavia an ancient vine 
towards the attainment of the malevolent named the Quern Song, wherein.'twoVe- 


object. About fifty years ago, a woman 
of the parish of Dunrossness, known to 
have a deadly enmity against a boat’s 
crew that had set off for the Haaf, took a 
wooden bason, named a cap, and allowed 
it to float on the surface of a tub of wa¬ 
ter ; then, to avoid exciting a suspicion 
of her dovihy, she went on with her 
usual domestic labours, and, as if to 
lighten the burthen of them, sang an old 
Norse ditty. After a verse or two had 
been recited, she sent a child to the 
tub, and bade him {ell her if the cup 
was tehummilkd, or turned upside down. 
Her orders were obeyed, and intelligence 
was soon brought to her, that the water 
was beginning to be agitated, but that 
the bowl was afloat. She then continued 
her incantation, and once more broke it 
ofT, by requesting the child to go again to 
the tub, and let her know if the cap was 
whuinmilled. The little messenger soon 
returned with the news that there was a 
strange swell in the water, which caused 
the bowl to be sadly tossed about. The 
witch then sang still more loudly, and, 
for the third time, sent the child to the 
tub to report the state of the bason, who 
immediately hastened back with the in¬ 
formation that the water was frightfully 
troubled, and that the cap was whum- 
milled. The enchantress, with an air of 
malignant satisfaction, then ceased her 
song, and said, “ The turn is done.” 
On the same day, news came that a fish- 
ing yawl had been lost in the lloust, and 
that the whole of the crew had been 
drowned. A similar story is told of some 
woman in the island of Fctlar, who, 
when a boat’s crew had perished in the 
Bay of Funzie, was detected sitting 
round a well, muttering mysterious words 
over a wooden bowl that was supernatu- 
rally agitated. The accompaniment of a 
magical incantation, by some process in¬ 
dicative of the progress of the magical 
purpose that is meditated, may be found 
in many of the wild superstitions of Scan¬ 
dinavia and its colonies. While the 
Nornies or Destinies of Pagan times were 
within the recesses of a gloomy cave, 
dooming, in a wild song, the fate of the 
warriors who were to fall with the Karl 
of Orkney in on engagement on the Irish 
roast, they were employed on a strange 
loom, where human entrails famished the 
materials for tfte warp, foemens’ heads 
for treadles, swords dipped in gore for 
shuttles, and darts fan woofs. When the 
incantation was ended, the women each 
tore a portion of the cloth, and, mount¬ 
ing theirjjorses, six rode away towards 
the north, and .-ix to the south. There 


male slaves, of a gigantic form, sing' a 
Strange ditty, while they are employed in 
labouring on a quern of immense magni¬ 
tude, in which they grind riches to a sea- 
king; but, being dissatisfied with the 
oppression of their master, in making 
them persist throughout the whole of the 
night in their labour, they grind against 
the same warrior a destructive army. 

The ceremony practised by Norna 
of the Fitful Head, f..r restoring the 
heart of Minna, by melting lead anil 
dropping it into water, is still in x* ; 
as is also the ceremony of dropping 
pieces of money into the chapel of 
our Lady: anil in the island of Fonla, 
our author's guide endeavoured to 
point out to him tlu* situation of the 
brilliant carbuncle, which throws out 
its native light even amidst the gloom 
of the darkest night—a belief of 
which the author of the “ Pirate” has 
also made a very beautiful applica¬ 
tion. 

In reading hooks of travels similar 
to that of Dr llihbert, we have often 
remarked that the traveller, when 
wearied with wandering amidst bar¬ 
ren rocks, op drenched by the storms, 
to which such situations arc exposed, 
never fails to meet unexpectedly with 
some fairy scenes of living nature, 
that repay nitn, by theirenebantment, 
for all the privations from which he 
had just escaped : some hospitable 
mansion perhaps opens its gates to 
him, and, amidst blazing tapers, and 
white-robed nymphs, he seems at 
once to be restored to the very high¬ 
est luxuries of polished lii'c. We 
know a friend of our own, indeed, 
•who has often said that he never un¬ 
dertook any fatiguing journey to the 
hills, without meeting, at his return, 
with some such unexpected instance 
of good foi.une. We must say for 
Dr Hibtyert, however, that he is not 
guilty of this piece of superstition. 
He has offered us few pictures of the 
fire-side scenes, which he met witli 
in the course of his journeyings; and 
he uniformly supports the dignity 
of the philosophic character, by 
seeming to regard only the scien¬ 
tific objects for which he hail set 
out. Only once or twice has lie 
deigned to introduce us into fhe'In¬ 
terior of a Zetland farm-house, and 
he has done so to inform us, that 



issfcn/ 

their' arrangements 
same with those which may he seen 
in ayy part of our own Highlands. 
A dark apartment, where all sorts of 
dead and living things are huddled 
together; cows and calves living in 
kindly fellowship with man—the 
master or mistress of the house being 
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arc almost the the Dwarfie-Stone; Mid from thence 


proceeded to view the other curiosi¬ 
ties of the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, now become so much the 
topic of conversation since the ap¬ 
pearance of tlic new novel, by “ the 
Author of Waverley.” Whatever 
object that eminent person illus- 


master or mistress or me nousu ueuig ----- -_ * 

only distinguished by occupying the trates in the language p 

great arm-chair; aid dogs of all few feel confidence enough to at- 
- - - ’ - - v . tempt a more detailed account ot. 

We may allude' to the beautiful pas- 

• A*_ in wninh 


kinds appearing perfectly happy in 
the fellowship “ of a miraculous 
quantity of cocks, hens, chickens, 
swine, and pigs.” 

In tlie present state, however, of 
the unexampled diffusion of liberal 
knowledge, it is impossible to tra¬ 
verse even the most sequestered or 
inhospitable countries of Europe, 
without meeting occasionally with 
individuals whose attainments seem 
altogether disproportionetl to the 
scene in which their lot is cast; 
with men, whose earlier days have 
been spent tunitlst all the elegance 
of refined society—or who have con¬ 
trived, amidst the most apparently 
unpropitious circumstances, to enrich 
their minds with much valuable 
and even elegant learning. We 
know that Zetland possesses _ sever¬ 
al individuals of this description; 
and I)r Hibbert has commemorated 
a day's excursion, which lie had with 
one individual, whom he found to 
be a person who had seen and learn¬ 
ed much, and with whom, when the 
one traveller had finished his fish¬ 
ing excursion, and the other had sa¬ 
tisfied himself, by means of his ham¬ 
mer. of the nature of the rocks by 
which he was surrounded, he par¬ 
took, upon the green turf, of an ele¬ 
gant collation, seasoned with exqui¬ 
site Madeira, and washed down with 
a plentiful quantity of warm punch. 

Wc have said nothing of the Doc¬ 
tor's geological speculations, because 
they are not suited to Qur work; 
but those who can peruse them will 
find them very valuable. 


sages in these volumes, in which 
descriptions are given of the scenery 
in the neighbourhood of Stronuiess, 
the Standing-stones of Steiinis, and 
the ancient buildings at Kirkwall. 
On the way to Shetland, the atten¬ 
tion of the traveller is finely attested 
by the isolated object of the Fair 
Isle; and on his. ideal arrival at 
Shetland, the “ inconstant stomach” 
of the landsman, who has never in 
reality visited those islands, feels a 
palpitating thrill at the very men¬ 
tion of Sumburgh Roost. Ample 
amends, however, is made for this by 
the striking descriptions of Sum- 
burgh, and the fairy land of the 
“Fitful-IIead." But it would be 
quite endless to attempt even a very 
general notice of the graphic descrip¬ 
tions contained in these volumes. 
Though I had for ever laid my notes 
regarding these islands on the shelf, 
yet the perusal of these volumes has 
created new desires for retracing my 
steps. 

As the dimensions of the Dwarfie- 
Stone of Hoy are only mentioned in 
a quotation from an old author, and 
as I doubt not the scenery of the 
“Pirate,” in all its minute detail, will 
now be sought after as classic ground, 
and that, ere long, steam-boats will 
be advertised to make tlie Grand 
Tour of the Northern Archipelago, 1 
shall here transcribe what had oc¬ 
curred to me upon my visit to the 
Dwarfie-Stone. S. 

1810.—After spending an interest¬ 
ing day in viewing the extensive lake 
and Standing-stones, in the .parish 
of Stennis, situate between Kirk¬ 
wall and Stromrtess, .the two prtnci- 
_ pal towns of Orkney, we entered the 

Traveller, who visited the famous Dwar- town ani \ strangely-formed street of 
lie’- Stone mentioned in the 2d vol. Stromncss, wh'ere, like the inhabi¬ 
ts 136, of the “ Pirate.”] tants 0 f t h e city of Venice, a great 

I had, moo year, since, visited proportion of the people H™ »pon 
the island of Hoy, in Orkney, Co sec the water. Here we took eoat, and 
volt. X. 
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crossed the Sound to the beautiful 
flat green island of Gremsey, along 
which we coasted for a time, and then 
crossed the narrow Sound of Grem- 
sey to the mountainous island of Hoy, 
and landed near the hospitable manse 
of Mr Hamilton, who directed our 
steps to the Dwarfic-Stone. 11 is dif¬ 
ficult to say whether we were more 
surprised at the singularity of this 
huge stone, or the peculiarity of the 
vale of Rockwich, in which it lies. 
After walking upwards of two miles 
on a rising ground, with a boggy 
bottom, covered with so luxuriant a 
growth of heath, that in many places 
it might almost form a cover for the 
deer, we at length reached the 
Dwarfie-Stonc, which, like the seat 
of “ rest and be thankful," between 
the vales of Glcncroe and Ardkindlas, 
to the weary traveller, afforded us a 
welcome seat. It was on a sum¬ 
mer's evening that we undertook this 
walking excursion ; and the sun was 
low in the north-west, when we be¬ 
gan to admire the romantic beauties 
of this sequestered spot. The vale 
of Rockwich forms a deep ravine, 
which, in a very curious manner, in¬ 
tercepts the mountainous land of 
Hoy. Towards the south, by a wind¬ 
ing passage, it opens to view the 
western entrance of tire Pentland 
Frith and the shores of Caithness ; 
to the north it falls into the Sounds 
of Gremsey and Hoy, and is itself 
intercepted by a stream, which occa¬ 
sionally assumes the character of a 
mountain torrent. On the west, this 
valley is hounded by the stupendous 
Wart or Ward hill of Hoy, which, 
us, exposed on one side a hollow, 
which had all the appearance .of the 
crater of an extinct \ oleano, or the 
semicircular slip of an immense mass 
of the soil. On the eastern side, 
whpre the Dwarfie-Stonc lies, the 
hill rises precipitously, exposing the 
formation of extensive crags of red- 
dish-coloured sandstone, from which 
wc were led to suppose the object of 
our Trait had most probably been se¬ 
parated by the wasting effects of 
time. 

Dr Wallace makes this stone 36 
feet in length, 18 fpet in breadth, 
and 0 fret in thickness. Wc, how¬ 
ever, found it? dimensions eonsidcr- 


lowancc for its medium cubic;,il con¬ 
tents, (about 25 feet by 15, and (i 
or 7 feet in medium thickness), and 
allowing at the rate of 16 cubic ieet 
of rock to the ton, wc concluded its 
weight to be about 150 tons. 

The two apartments, with a pas¬ 
sage, a door, and a kind of sky-liglif. 
window, and perhaps vent for smoke, 
forming the interior excavation of 
this huge stone, must have been a 
work of much patient labour and 
time, especially as tile circumscribed 
area of the apartments would hardly 
admit of the work of more than me 
person. The area of the whole ex¬ 
cavation measures about!) feet <> in¬ 
ches in length, and 1- feet 6 inches, 
or thereby, in width. The door and 
passage nearly divide the length oi 
the excavated area equally, and mea¬ 
sure about 2 feet 6 inches in width, 
and 3 feet in height. On the right 
is the bcrl-room, with an irregnlarly- 
formod aperture in the roof, which 
may answer for window or chimney, 
as before noticed, and which mea¬ 
sures about 18 inches across. In 
this curious apartment, a bed-place, 
measuring only 3 feet 4 inches in 
length, and ‘having a ledge rising 
about 3 or 4 inches along the front of 
the bed, with a step at one end, which 
may he supposed to have answered 
the purpose of a pillow lor the inmate 
of this cell, are all formed in the 
solid rock. The apartment on the 
other side of the passage is excava¬ 
ted in the same manner, but has 
neither bed-place nor window. These 
apartments are but rudely formed, 
and are of an irregular figure, the 
bed-room in particular being wider 
in the middle than at the end, aris¬ 
ing evidently from the difficulty of 
working them of a square form. 

This extraordinary work has pro¬ 
bably been the pastime of some fro¬ 
licsome shepherd, or secluded de¬ 
votee ; and the history of the stone 
having been lost, it was natural for 
the people of a superstitious age and 
country to apply a fabulous origin 
both to the stone and its inhabitants, 
in so retired and lonely a place as 
the vale of Rockwich. The story, 
therefore, goes, that tin’ Dwftrfic- 
Stone fell from the moon, and that it 
was once the habitation of a fairy 


ably les"; but alter making due al¬ 


and his irifr, a n afrr-l, el/nr. 
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' Canto II. 

Now wac and wonder on your snout! 

Wad you ha’e bonny Nancy? 

Wad you compare yoursel’ wi* me ? 

A docken to a tansy ! OM Hour. 

From Byron, seated on the sacred mount, 

Who raves, blasphemes, and sings in strains sublime. 

Who mingles with Castalia's crystal fount 
The stagnant pool and foul polluted slime: 

To him, who must liis thumb and fingers count, ’ 

Ere he can make the halting line to chime, 

What numbers scribble, mangling sound and sense ! 

Some rhyme for love of fame, and some for paltry pence 

I sing, u member of the minstrel corps; 

But Prudence whispers, it were acting wrong. 

To say, if sky-light attic, or first-floor. 

If wealth, or poverty, inspire my song; 
if duns, or liveried menials guard my door ; 

Or if i join the dilettanti throng ; 

A veil protects one from the public stare. 

And still, to Fancy’s eye, the shaded bosom's fair. 

But praise is aye to every poet dear ; 

Though he should, fawning, write for place and pension ; 

Viul 1 have heard, with keenly tickled ear. 

That (junto First excited much attention; 
lias been approval by plaudits most sincere, 

From names my modesty forbears to mention ; 

It is in favour with the ladies, too, 

J’he beauteous, blooming belle, and matronly bin bleu ’ 

Besides, I’m told, the scientific train 
M ho meet to study l’hrenologic lore, 

In full divan, devoutly heard my strain, 

And, at the close, all join’d, to call encore ! 

Hence, 1 have hopes still greater fame to gain, 

And be appointed Laureate to the corps ; 

While Constable and Co. rich harvest glean. 

For every member now tabes in the Magazine. 

And Spurzhcim. too, whose penetrating eye 
Sees through the skull, a cobweb, flimsy veil, 

M ho can the passions in a cranny spy, 

And measures mind, by compass, rule, and scale; 

M' ho follies secs, like ants in hillocks lie. 

Will smile applause, and, raptur’d, read my tale ; 

Minch clearly shews liis system’s application. 

When Science shall improve our future population. 

We left Phrenologos in hapless plight. 

For, though his prudence triumph'd in the strife, t 
Love's sun, that shed his golden rays so bright, 

. And gave the hope that they would gladden life, 

M’as buried deep in dark Cimmerian night; * 

For since Amanda must not be his wife, 
it cost his heart full many a secret sigh, 

To leave her blooming cheek, soft smile, and sparkling eye. ■ 
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Love, too, was wroth at suffering foul defeat. 

And still could fit an arrow to his bow; 

And, like the l’arthian, lighting in retreat. 

Contriv'd to vex and wound his wary foe; 

Amanda sigh’d, with languid sinile so sweet, 

Just as the hero press’d her hand to go, 

That as he from her syren witchery flew. 

He felt the smother’d flame about to burn anew. 

The youthful heart, that ne’er lias lov'd before. 

If fate or falsehood have its wishes cross’d, 

Will rankle, tvounded to its inmost core. 

And deem that every joy of life is lost. 

So did Phrenologos the day deplore; 

For still Amanda's form his mind engross’d: 
lie, moping, mus'd, and brooding o'er the past, 

Just like a petted child, resolv'd through life to fast 

It chanced, one day, when from his window peeping 
On belles and beaux that pass’d in crowds below. 

The western wind crewhile in chambers sleeping. 

Like wounded whale, began in wrath to blow; 

On Princc’s-strcct, with rage resistless sweeping, 

Would first a neck, and next an ancle shew ; 

Th is like the limb which lur’d Olympus’ king, 

Thai white as snowy down beneath tne cygnet's wing 

Phrenologos still gaz'd with fond delight; 

The gale, ungallant, still more fiercely blew ; 

Camilla tripping, as her namesake, light, 

Came past—on wings of wind her bonnet flew f 
And close beneath our hero's ravish’d sight * 

Her pericranium was expos’d to view; 

While twenty beaux were jostling in the cliacc. 

Keen, as the charioteers strove in the Olympic racr- 

iMeanwhile, the blushing fair uncover’d stood, 
Unconscious of the scrutinizing eye 
Which glisten’d, as the gale, with kisses rude, 

Play'd round her neck, and wav’d her tresses by , 

The light-wing’d bonnet, still in sportive mood. 

Before the breeze delighted seem’d to fly ; 

Thus fate afforded time for observation. 

And fix’d our hero’s eyes as if by fascination. 

The guileless fair hacf to his sight expos’d 
Her bead, in front, in profile, and behind ; 

And still some bump the wanton breeze disclos’d, 

■Which prov’d dame Nature most beningly kind ; 

For ne’er before bad female skull inclos’^ 

So much materiel for transcendant mind! 

Her form was light, adorn’d with youthful grace, 

And Hebe’s beauteous bloom was imag'd in her face ! 

• 

But now a dandy stemm’d the stormy gale ; 

His hand triumphant bore the feather'd prize ; 

Phrcn'curs’d his speed, beshrew’d the envious veil 
That cover’d Eaen from his wondering eyes ; 

But execratfon now could nought avail, 

And to the street he all impatient hies. 

Resolv'd to follow in the fair one's track; 

•For Love, with Science join’d, had plac'd him on the rack 
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’Turns morning with the fashionable fair, 

* The sun above the Castle, call'd it noon ; 

But such a coil was hurtling in the air. 

The ladies felt they were abroad too soon: 
lie traced Camilla on to George’s Square, 

And there, as clouds obscure the silver moon, 

The light-heel’d lady call’d upon a friend. 

While he was left alone, with tempests to contend. 

The “ Pirate” had just issued from the press. 

And both the friends the treasure had enjoy'd ; 
Mysterious Noma banish'd talk of dress. 

And Minna Troil their busy tongues employ'd ; 

Anon to Cleveland would the pair digress. 

So rich the feast, the banquet never cloy'd: 

Three lingering hours the fair prolong’d her stay. 

Then blest our hero’s eyes, and homeward bent her way 

Staunch as the blood-hound tracks the fierce Maroon, 
Phrenologos was to his purpose true ; 

For Hope held out a soul-inspiring boon. 

Which made him with unwearied feet pursue: 

As treads the hunter o’er the dark lagoon. 

He, ever cautious, kept his prize in view ; 

At last in Heriot-Ltow he lodged the fair ; 

'l'he polish’d door-plate told he was a stranger there 

\ T cxt to the Theatre he wends his way, 
llopc whispering there the lady would be found ; 

\ nd soon he saw her, to his sad dismay, 

Shine in a box with beaux encompass’d round. 

In vain did Stephens sing, or Siddons play ; 

lie listen'd only to the welcome sound 
That nam'd Camilla, just return’d from Paris, 

Her father’s only child, accomplish’d—and an heiress ! 

Our hero pass’d a most enraptur'd night, 

Ilis heart expanding with anticipation ; 

While glorious visions floated on his sight. 

And fancy revcll’d in their consummation : 

He view’d his infant train with fond delight, 

'l'he rising grace and glory of the nation ; 

With limbs well turn'd, a matchless, beauteous brood ; 
And every caput cramin’d *with intellectual food ! 

He saw their foreheads rise, their skulls expand. 

Here swell’d a bump, there stretch’d a level plain , 
Kach head a fruitful globe of mental land. 

No barren spot in all its rich domain ; 

But form’d and fet^, by Nature’s plastic hand, 

No medullary, pulp bestow’d in vain ; 

A liot-bcil, where each virtue strikes its roots. 

And, as the bumps enlarge, to full perfection shoots. 

Why must he wake from this Elysian dream ? 

Why should such golden views by fate be cross’d ? t 
Why shines, to mode our gaze, the meteor's gleam, 

To sink the moment we admire it most ? 

Phrenologos had just matur'd his scheme, * 

The when, and how, he would the fair accost, 

The day is fix'd—he whistles, jumps, and capers ; 

The morning comes—he reads her marriage in the papers 
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.Vs look'd Aladdin, on that joyless morn 

Which swept his splendid palace from the plain ; 
Or Wolsey, under Henry’s withering scorn ; 

Or Selkirk, banish'd from the haunts of men; 

So sat l*hrenologos, with look forlorn— 

And star’d—and rubb’d his eyes—and read again ; 
With whirling brain, and heart o’crwhelm’d and sick. 
He rail'd at cruel fate for this malicious trick. 

“ I ne'er," he cried, “ shall find a head so rare, 

A brain so worthy of my admiration ; 

For Order, Hope, and Newton’s mind were there. 
With Hector's courage, Johnson’s veneration : 

Her face, like Scotia’s hapless Queen, was fair. 

As tender, too, her am’rous inclination ; 

But this, refin’d to pure connubial love. 

As Sappho she’ll be kind, chaste as Lucrctia pr®v< ? 

•* Malignant Fortune ! why this slippery prank ? 

Above lier sex Camilla shone supreme: 

Thy richest prize, compar’d with her,’s a blank ; 

And thbu hast inarr'd a most transcendant scheme*' 
The shipwreck'd sailor, on a shatter'd plank. 

And tempest-toss’d, on ocean’s troubled stream. 

Has greater hopes of life, than 1, to find 

Within a female skull, such active springs of mind!’’ 

Our hero now could nought but mope and sigh. 

For disappointment had enchain’d his tongue , 

At last he slowly rais’d his languid eye. 

To .view the portraits which around him hung , 

For there were matron worth, reserv'd anil shy. 

And wanton beauty, ever blithe and young; 

'flic gay coquette, and formal prude were seen ; 

The laughter-loving fair, and maid of modest mien 

There they who sought above their sex to soar, 

Joan of Arc, Queen Bess, and Russian Kate, 

And Mary Wolstencroft, doom’d to deplore 
Her rash philosophy, alas ! too late. 

Next, Helen, Dido, Rosamond, and Shore, 

All taught by love to mourn their hapless fate 
Near Petrarch’s Laura, cold as Alpine snow. 

On Eloise's cheek opposing passkms glow. 

The vivid canvas seem'd with thought to speak , 

The painter’s hand had prov'd to nature true , 

For beauty sliew'd some wanton, witching freak. 
Where’er Phrenologos could turn his vie”': 

The slender alabaster neck, and dimpling cheek. 

With ripe red lip, that shed ambrosial hew, 

’Twas there a blush, and here a humid eye, * 

Or breast that seem’d to heave a soft voluptuous sigh 

Although his high-born hope was deeply wounded, 
His heart still wishing with the fancied pain, 

It could not be with countless charms surrounded. 
That Love should always launch liis shafts in vain' 
Our hero’s heart like tennis-ball rebounded, 

Which, harder struck, the higher springs again : 

“ Why ihould I still for lost Camilla weep?” 

Ijc .said, and rose, like giant just refresh’d by ylccp. 



Phrcu»lo<rox in Search of a Wife-—Canto JI. 

He had an aunt upon (lie banks of Tay, 

' A jointur'd widow, meek, and dtbonnair; 

, Her daughters, Anne and Mary, sweet as May ; 

Her niece Belinda, like the morning fair: 

Since he had seen them, years had roll'd away. 

And l’hren resolv'd to breathe the country air. 

Where Anna's song, the smiles of Bell and Molly, 

Would soothe him for the past, and chase his me! uicholy 

Arriv’d—we stop not to detail the greeting, 

'Flic matron’s welcome and her speeches bland; 

The glistening eye and youthful bosom beating,' 

When fond he press'd and squeez’d each cousin}, hand 
For ne’er did Friendship hail a happier meeting. 

Nor greener verdure grace her olive wand ; 

Restraint and cold formality were banish’d. 

And beauty smil'd so sweet, his cares in' air soon vanish'll 

Phrenologos sat gazing at the fair, 

Their head-dress suited to his glances sly ; 

With fillet bound, their finely-braided hair, 

The magazines of mind, soon fix’d his eye ; 

But still his fingers itch’d to wander there. 

Each lull and dale distinctly to descry: 

Invention bade him to the scheme resort. 

With simple country cousins, as a Christinas spoil. 

Flic playful ladies were too wise to own. 

That they were skill’d in Phrenologic lore ; 

Could from the skull a map of mind lay down. 

Had read and studied Spurzlieim o’er and o’er ; 

Fhat now they long'd to feel their cousin’s crown. 

Its fruitful knolls and barren dales explore ; 

With wcll-fcign'd wonder, listening, as he spoke, 

Fhey, simpering, blush’d consent to such a harmless joke. 

Cove scorn’d to lurk in Anna’s sparkling eye. 

That, like the basilisk’s, could lure to kill; 

She, laughing, cried, “ Come, coz, your frolic try. 

I’m all impatience for your boasted skill.” 

But scarce had he liis art begun to ply. 

When she a melting air was heard to trill ; 

With studious lace the squire his pencil took. 

To make remarks, hut, an ! each nerve in tremor shook 

Her tuneful tongue, and full melodious swell, 

'Flic sportive sweetness of her witching glance, 

’Flic melting cadence from her lips iliat fell, 

< 'ombin’d to lull him in delirious trance ; 
lie grop’d, and gaz’d.upon the beauteous belle. 

And felt lus heart had ta’en St Vitus’ dance : 

He clos’d his task—of all made memorandum, 

'Fill time and place should suit for future avisandum. 

Maria was a young and guileless maid. 

Her cheek the rose-bud blushing to the thorn, 

'Fhe fragrant gale between her lips that play’d. 

Sweet as its odours on the zephyrs borne: , 

()ur hero’s fingers midst her tresses stray’d. 

Which flow’d in wanton eurls, his skill to scorn . 

Warm o'er his mind Spur/lieim and Beauty floated. 

Yet still to Science true each hump was fairly noted. 
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Belinda's was a most expressive face. 

Her eye-brows arch’d, her forehead full and high. 

And round her mouth, in sweet attractive grace. 

Love’s winning smile in ambush seem’d to lie ; 

Each noble organ swell'd in ample space. 

All seem’d perfection to Phren’s piercing eye; 

He fondly gaz’d, but long’d to feel behind. 

And on her cranium trace the store-house of her mind. 

Her head was like the gardens of Pekin, 

Where all is rich, no vacant spot is found ; 

So here, in her prolific skull, was seen 

Bump af^er bump, that rose in graceful round, 

Each low propensity deep sunk between. 

The whole with rich and rare luxuriance crown’d ; 

It would have grac’d Minerva, or Apollo, 

’Twas Nature’s master-piece, and beat Camilla's hollow. 

And now our hero’s head must undergo 
His artless country cousins’ keen inspection ; 

Not more correctly Barclay or Munro 
Could scan the brain by critical dissection : 

Their slender fingers wander to and fro, 

V: rom right to left, no bump escapes detection ; 

The operation was so kindly killing. 

His head could not lie still, and every nerve was thrilling. 

His heart and soul on fair Belinda bent, 
lie sigh’d to speak his passion most sincere ; 

And Fortune kindly favour’d his intent. 

The tender tale was whisper’d in her ear; 

He hop’d a sigh would indicate consent, * 

Or she might hide the sympathetic tear : 

He look’d all fondness ; and Belinda, after 
A momentary pause, held both her sides with laughtei 

“ Dear Phren,” she said, “ your skull’s configuration 
Leads one to look for something most romantic. 

And plainly shows your brain’s organization 
Impels your mind, to freaks and frolics antic ; 

And now, this sober solemn declaration. 

Confirms my fears, and proves you fairly frantic ; 

I still had hopes you were not quite a fool— 

Dear cousin, go to bed—your braftn is far from cool!” 

Although his love was on Belinda center'd. 

He saw her stern resolve, and could not tarry ; 

He conn’d his notes, next day, took heart, and ventur'd 
To try the tunc again with cousin Mar, : 

She said, her heart should never be indentur’d. 

To one whose mind was ever in quandary ; 

That his was so, his skull gave ample proof; 

She turn'd upon her heel, and bade him stand aloof. 

Twice had he heard the sentence of rejection. 

And wounded pride bade him in haste depart; 

Yet when he counsel took, with calm reflection. 

She whimper’d hope, to soothe his poignant smart, 

Though Anna’s head was farthest from perfection. 

To her, our hero offer’d hand and heart; 

But, like the rest, she gave a flat refusal, 

* And aid, “ Pray read this note, 'twas writ for your perusal.” 
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He tir’d, ljc read, “ We fintl our cousin's skull 
Contains u mass, all mingl’d in confusion : 

» Within, 'tis empty where it should be full; 

Without, deform'd by many a vile protrusion ; 
llis heart is cold—his head, though never dull. 

The dupe of vanity and self-delusion ; 

And science says, of such a man be wary ; 

We judge by Spurzheim’s rules—‘ signal,’ Ann,, Hill, and Mai). 

Thrice in a week with his own weapons foil'd, 

Me pac'd the room—could neither sit nor settle; 

For this, had he in midnight study toil'd ? 

Should woman's wit be found the weightier metal/ 
hove, Shame, and Anger, in his bosom boil'd. 

Like pease and turnips in a seething kettle ; 

Mis boasted Prudence from her seat was hurl’d, 
dust like a withci'd leaf before the tempest whirl'd. 

‘ Fool! blockhead !—dup’d, and fairly nick’d indeed ! ’ 

Me ciied, “ and too much caution my undoing; 

Vlas! my prudence proves a broken reed, 

\nd shins what phantoms 1 have been pursuing. 

And must i change my philosophic creed? 

Shall 1 renounce my scientific wooing 
t ’in in I la and Belinda !—how pro\oking ! 

Am!, last, my cousins’ scorn—oh, Spurzheiin, this is •d.ofhmr; 1 

Oh, Nature! to thy uil'ry why unkind? 

Why near my neck your fav’rite bump forgot ? 

Vnd why, alas ! that frightful hill behind. 

To stamp my late—thy fairest work to blot ? 

W by spoil my skull ?—it makes me cry, to find 
Thy Stephanie hand for life has inarr’u my lot! 

Why, mid Fortune, let Belinda read ? 

Why was she taught too soon to study Spur/.htim's eittd ' 

" Tlie system seems not fram’d to carry double— 

Wisdom and Love!—an ill-assorted pair! 

.My science seems a bright prismatic bubble, 
t >f gaudy colours, fading in the air : 
i’usti rify has cost me bootless trouble, 

M iiy should not self my best attention share? 

1 fear that l,o\e with Bearping scorns alliance; 

Vnd most l join the tluong who set it at defiance? 

" The springs of mind 1 still must deem organic, 

< >f matter form’d, like clocks, from brass and steel ; 

Man’s a machine—and Nature the mechanic, 

The skull her work-shop, where she stamps her seal . 

Me stands inagnaninfous, or sinks in panic, 

.fust ns slu' regulates the balance-wheel 
And 1, admiring mere external beauty, 

The slave of smiles and song, have half forgot my duty.' 

Thus to his system still at heart adhering* 

()ur hero tried to soothe his mental pain ; 

While fond hope whisper’d, tluit, by persevering. 

Me yet might conquer in young Love's campaign : 

But now, indignant at. the hit’s jeering. 

Me to F.dina bent his course again ; 

What triumphs crown’d, or what mishaps hefel, 

If Fortune frown’d or smil’d, the muse wants time to tell. 
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stew art's sk rrniES of the iiigii- 

U.NJ1S 01 ' SCOTLAX J), A.VD MILI¬ 
TARY HISTORY OF THE 113011- 

i.aN il Rror’irNih. 

Tiik hard-won fame of the Forty- 
Sccoml is become matter of the ut¬ 
most notoriety ; and, indeed, was so 
before the share they had in the Pe¬ 
ninsular achievements had made them 
and their compatriot!, distinguished 
in the eves of foreigners. The dis- 
tlnclion of this’regiment was simply 
owing to hs tarihr origin and to the 
circumstance of its having been 
first considered as merely a guard, 
to keep peace and order in the coun¬ 
try where it, originated—a ch\um- 
stanee which induced many of the 
better class, who inherited nothing 
hut honour, to engage even as pri¬ 
vates in their I fcuiestic Companies, 
as they were t!i,n eonsidered, where 
every main moving in the circle of 
his friends and kinsmen, was recog¬ 
nised as belonging to a race ef gen¬ 
tlemen, who could not he degraded 
by carrying a musket in thedomaitie 
of their forefathers. The privates, 
thus distinguish 'd, did not long 
form the prrdoinuiunt number; they 
either rose by promotion to higher 
stations, or, in the course of service, 
found honourable graves; leaving, 
however, the spirit which animated 
tin in as a hgacy to their successors, 
less distinguished, citl'.cr by binli as 
individuals, or by the early glory 
they acquired as a corns,. Slice 'cd- 
ing regiments, raised in the same 
quarter, fell not below their pre¬ 
cursor in steady courage, fidelity to 
their engagements, mi ril worth, and 
that patient endurance of hardship 
for which their early habits had pe¬ 
culiarly qualified them. Tito au¬ 
thor before us, accidentally led by 
the circumstances mentioned in his 
preface, to write a brief narration of 
the events and actions in which the 
Old Highland Watch had been con¬ 
cerned, (in which, by the bye, he 
bad served many years,) was indu¬ 
ced, by the .distinctive character of 
tin se mountaineers, to trace back to 
their origin the tribes to which they 
belonged ; thus connecting the pre¬ 
sent with the past, and tracing tlu? 
wandering stream to its source, in 
the hidden recesses of his native 
hills We shall begin our extracts 


in the earlier part of the work, which 
precedes the military details. 

Many points of resemblance between 
the basques and Scotch Highlanders may, 
no ili ml it, he as much attributed to simi¬ 
larity of situation as to a common origin. 
Siiiiil.iiity of situation, however, u ill not 
account for the remarkable traits ofreseni- 
blanp' between the inhabitants of La 
Vendee and those of the north of Scotland. 
Widely as they differ in their external 
features, the manners and customs of the 
people of hath countries . 1 ..- so neatly si¬ 
milar, that a Highlander, in r, ’mg the 
memoirs of the war.- in La Vendee hi¬ 
ring the Lieneli revolution, would alums 1 
think he was jn.ni .ng the lu.-fiy if the 
events of the tears 171.7 and 171G, m 
Scotland. Inlhe pirtmo v Inch lias heep 
drawn of the /"ill with which the lullin'- 
trs and r;<:rent' of III" Si'gneiir*. crowd 
I'd reiuid the castle of then lords : in the 
cordial tifTeet.nn and. resjieetl'ul faimlainty 
‘ith’-isting between them: m their pas¬ 
toral modes of l’*o, ■ i,| lo> e of the th.ise : 
in ll'e C'dirag» with width they took the 
Held, and the jviv.wcr-.viv with which 
they m.iiiitahiiit their gu und ■ gainst di,- 
cip'med armies: jo theirlm'iniihle fidelity 
to the i in -e v In"', th.; ha I e-pimsed ; 
m thvi” r.iii.u'.. 1>V to I-car him. 1'iimi pil¬ 
lage, or ivtmtKu dc .nuet'ov. m w hieh they 
e\hil,ite,l a noble t ontr.M t'< t’i. duel and 
ferocious "■up ic:ty o 1 *• ■ icjuildavn lioojis, 
and in then kindn-- 1 to l’i"ii on oneis— 
we are Mnkingh u'linu’ed of ihe chiefs, 
the eiin-liij", and t 1 '' wtud'-e of l!u 
Scotch mo 'olameei;. 

Tile affini'y bctvc i •> p.rplc so dis¬ 
tant, and differing in laic'i'itge. u- 
ligion, and civu mstitu'ioFi., forms a 
very remarkable ftulr.re in dial por¬ 
trait of human nature, v oiclt th-. 
mind so often sketche ; to ip. II’, in ill? 
comparison of the different branches 
which have spread, in vat ions di ¬ 
rect ons, from the 'nighia! slack. 
The most natural cvincln: imi to iv 
drawn from the simditiuk (bus . \- 
istiug ij., that win rev tr the mode n,‘ 
life most approaching to prPyiari Slid 
rule, and a kind of voluiitary sub¬ 
mission to this implied authority pre¬ 
vail, gentler manners arc to be found, 
united vvilh purer morals, than these 
which exist in a more advanced stale 
of society. To exert this patriarchal 
rule, and shi d abroad all the ‘‘sweet 
influences" that render it salutary, it 
is quite noochsary that the proprietor 
should be horn and brought up among 
his people, and habituated to consider 
their esteem ns his first object, and 
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their affection as the bond and sanc¬ 
tion of his authority. The inviolable, 
though undefined limits, by which 
the superior was restrained from any 
breach of courtesy, and, far more, 
from injuring or oppressing his in¬ 
ferior, and the boundary never over¬ 
past, which restrain the love and 
gratitude of the inferior from ap¬ 
proaching to rude familiarity or dis¬ 
respect, were so well preserved, that 
no direct rules were necessary for that 
purpose. Hut this happy balance 
can only exist in a primitive state* 
and by a frequent, if not constant 
residence. When the inferior says. 

Are we not brothers ?” and the 
superior answers, “ So man and mail 
should lie, but clay differs from clay 
in dignity the charm is disolved ; 
and respect and gratitude on one 
side, and courtesy and kindness on 
the other, diminish to nothing. 

The origin of the Piets, and the 
grounds of their hostility to the Scots, 
or. more pioperly, the thiol, have been 
hitherto involved m obscurity. Our 
author has carefully collected all that 
has come down to us on the subject. 
Among other curious facts, we have 
the following : * 

In tracing the ic mains of the Celtic 
race, \u: liml that m a great proportion 
of Wales, in the Me of Man, and in Ire¬ 
land, the language is still preserved, but, 
owing to a greater admixture with stran¬ 
gers, at nn eaiher period, ancient liian- 
nei. am much changed, white, in the 
Highlands of Neoiluiul, which successfully 
resisted their intneion, and were never 
subdued In either Homan or (loth, and 
where the repeated attacks of Danes■tind 
Norwegians were uniformly repulsed, the 
remains of the Celtic language, manners, 
superstitions, and mythology, are found in 
greater purity and originality than in 
any other country. 

Tiie earliest historical records bear tes¬ 
timony to the warlike spirit of the people ; 
and the tacts unwillingly dftcloscd by the 
Homan historians, piove that their com¬ 
manders in Britain found the Caledonians 
very founidahlo enemies; and it Eliot 
to be supposed that they would record 
defeats and disappointments which did 
not liofall them. According to Tacitus, 
the celebrated Caledonian general Galgu- 
cus brought against Agricola an army of 
upwards of 30,000 men, of whom 10,000 
woe left dead tin the field; which de¬ 
monstrates at once their numbers, their 
firmness, arid their spirit of indepen¬ 


dence. Though defeated, they vveie not 
subdued, and, after three years of perse¬ 
verance and warfare, the Homan general 
wits forced to relinquish the objeet of his 
expedition. Exasperated at tin • istiuate 
resistance, the Emperor Sovcrus deter- 
mined to extirpate a people who had thus 
prevented his countrymen from becoming 
the conquerors of Europe. Having col¬ 
lected a body of troops, fie took the com¬ 
mand in person, and entered the moun¬ 
tains of the Caletlonians. Notwithstand¬ 
ing his immense preparations, however, 
he was completely defdated, and driv on 
back to the plains with the loss of 5(1,000 
men ; and, subsequently, while one legion 
was found sufficient to keep the southern 
parts of the country in subjection, two 
were required to repel the incursions of 
the Gael. 

Some ccntuiies posterior to this, we 
find the people forming a separate king¬ 
dom, confined within tlu> Grampian boun- 
daiies. This has been always known as 
the kingdom of the Scots ; but to the 
Highlanders, only as that of the Gael, or 
Albanieh. The whole country immedi¬ 
ately beyond the Grampian range, (that 
is, the Lowlands of Perth, Angus, and 
Mourns,) was in possession of the I’icts. 
Abernethy, said to have been their capi¬ 
tal, is only twenty miles distant from 
Birnam hill, the outward boundary at that 
entrance into the Highlands, and Brechin, 
supposed to be another of their towns, is 
.it nearly the same distance from the 
eastern boundary. 

These nations of Piets and Scots, 
the one inhabiting the lowland territory, 
and the other the mountainous region, 
difllring considerably in manners, but 
speaking the same language, were some¬ 
times in alliance, but more frequent') in 
a state of hostility ; till the succession of 
Kenneth Maealpin to the throne of the. 
Piets, ip right of his mother, A. 1). 843, 
when the Scots and Piets finally united 
under one sovereign. Gaelic continued 
to tie the language of the Court and of 
the people till the reign of Malcolm III. 
surnamed Ccaninor, who had married the 
so ter of Edgar Elhcling, A. D. 10(10. 
From that period the Gaelic language was 
gradually sujwrseded by the Savon, until 
it entirely disappeared in the Lowlands. 

It is evident that mankind must 
he sunk into a state oj' unnatural de¬ 
basement before they bend the neck 
implicitly to the yoke of oppression. 
Neither the ignorance of the people, 
nor the profound veneration with 
which they regarded their chiefs, 
were capable of producing tlfis effect 
upon the Highland elans, Amon» 
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several anecdotes illustrative of the 
checks by which the will of the chiefs 
was frequently restrained, we rind 
the following, relative to Lord Bread- 
albane: 

This fact vindicates the taste of the 
chief from the reflections thrown out 
against it by all tourists, pretending to 
that faculty, who have uniformly blamed 
his choice of so low asituation. His me¬ 
mory would have escajAjd these reflec¬ 
tions, had it been known that the choice 
was made in due respefct to the will of the 
“ Sovereign people who said, that if he 
built his castle on the edge of his estate, 
which was the site they proposed, his sue-* 
eessors must of necessity exert them¬ 
selves to extend their projierty eastward 
among the Menzies and Stewarts of 
Athole. This extension, however, was 
slow, for it was not’till one hundred and 
seventy years after that period, that the 
late Lord Breadalbane got possession of 
the lands close to Taymouth; but the 
present Karl has fulfilled the wishes of his 
ancient clan, by extending his estate eight 
miles to the eastward. Previously to this 
extention, so circumscribed was Lord 
ilrcadulbanc, that the pleasure-grounds on 
the north hank of the Tay, as likewise 
those to the eastward of the castle, were 
the property of gentlemen of the name of 
Menzies. 

After the detail of many curious 
facts, collected, it would appear, with 
no little research, and which throw a 
new and satisfactory light on the he¬ 
roic and patriarchal age of Albyn 
and the Gael, our attention is drawn 
to a period in which undisputed 
truth almost startles our belief, by 
wearing the liveliest colours of fic¬ 
tion. 1 he author of Waverley, in 
every respect felicitous, hag been 
more particularly so, in chusing, for 
the foundation of his story, a pe¬ 
riod so fertile in events and cha¬ 
racters remote from common life, 
and from all the trite common-place 
that constitutes the furniture of or¬ 
dinary minds. The disastrous Forty- 
five, replete, as it was, with true tales 
of woe and wonder, left no stain on 
the national character- On the con- 
we * ew > a painful and 
divided admiration, the worth, wis¬ 
dom, and deliberate fortitude, that, 
on the prevailing side, were called 
forth by the terrible exigency of the 
times, in the accomplished and pure- 
minded President Forbes, and the 
brave and pious Colonel Gardener. 


These will long adorn the page of 
history; yet not more than the ro¬ 
mantic fidelity of the mild and chi¬ 
valrous Lochiel, and the loyalty, cour¬ 
age, and conduct of many others of 
the unfortunate brave, who became' 
the victims of principle. Nor must 
we omit the intrepid self-devotion of 
the hard-fated Marquis of Tullibar- 
dine, or the gallant Balmcrino, no¬ 
blemen who had lived abroad, and 
never acknowleded the new succes¬ 
sion. Time and chance have now 
removed that veil of myster-. by 
which the English Jacobites wci. 
screened from the vengeance of the 
prevailing powers, and, in some de¬ 
gree, from the reproach of a timid, 
wavering, if not treacherous, policy. 
The Stuart Papers have brought to 
light many great and noble English 
names, who privately encouraged 
what, in the day of trial, they dared 
not publicly avow. They were thus, 
in fact, more guilty of the blood 
of those who plunged into the gulph, 
depending on their aid, than the per¬ 
sons who, by the sanction of law, 
condemned them to the block. The 
latter only did their duty. Tlu* for¬ 
mer shrunk ftoin what they consider¬ 
ed to he theirs. Wc shall not, however, 
break in upon the clear and succinct 
narrative of our author, with quota¬ 
tions from this part of his work, but 
merely abstract a note illustrative of 
the truth of painting, with which 
our admired Novelist gives life ami 
character to his simplest personifica¬ 
tions of human nature. No one can 
read of the simpleton’s uncouth fide¬ 
lity, here described, without thinking 
of Davie Gellatly, majoring in tlu* 
Baron’s gray cloak, to mislead the 
soldiers. 

In those times of strife and trouble, 
instances mig' t be given of fidelity and 
unbroken faith that would till a volume. 
The following^ will show that this honour¬ 
able feeling was common amongst the low - . 
cst and most ignora:: t. I n the years 1746 
and 1747, some of the gentleman “ who 
had been opt" in the rebellion, were oc¬ 
casionally concealed in a deep woody den 
near my grandfather’s house. A poor 
half-witted creature, brought up about the 
house, was, along with many others, in¬ 
trusted with the secret of their oonreal- 
ment, and employed in supplying them 
with necessaries. It was supposed that 
when the troops came round on their 
usual searches, they would not imagine 
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thtit he could l>u instructed with no im¬ 
portant u secret, and, consequently, no 
questions would be asked. One day two 
ladkis, friends cf the gentleman, wished to 
•visit them in their cave, and asked Jamie 
Forbes to allow them the way. Seeing 
that they came from the house, and judg¬ 
ing from their manner that they were 
friends, he did not object to their request, 
and walked away before them. When 
they had proceeded a short way, one of 
the Indies offered him live shillings. The 
instant he saw the money, he put his 
hands behind his back, and seemed to 
lose all recollection. “ He did not know 
what they wanted; he never saw the gen¬ 
tlemen, and knew nothing of them,” and 
turning away, walked in a quite contrary 
direction. When questioned afterwards 
u hy he ran away from the ladies, he an¬ 
swered, that when they had offered him 
such a sum, (lice shillings was of some 
value seventy j ears ago, anil would have 
bought two sheep in the Highlands,) lie 
suspected they had no good intention, and 
that their fine clothes and fair words were 
meant to entrap the gentlemen. 

We shall next extract a note that 
throws light upon the mcagraiess of 
llutnc's History of the Rebellion, 
which, from the deficiency in its de¬ 
tails, disappointed the public, and en¬ 
raged the remaining Jacobites, who 
had been witnesses of the facts sup¬ 
pressed, as well as of those recorded. 

Mr Home, for some years, sfierit part 
of ever) summer, ostensibly for the be¬ 
nefit of his health, and for amusement, 
hut actually in collecting materials for 
his history. The resectability of his 
c haracter, and the suavity of his mun- 
neys, piorured him everywhere a good 
reception. But his visits were principally 
made to Jacobite families, to whom the 
secret history of those times was familiar. 
They told him all they knew, with the 
most unreserved confidence; and nothing 
could exceed their disappointment when 
the history appeared, and proved to be a 
dry detuil of facts universally known, 
while the rich store of authentic and in¬ 
teresting anecdotes, illustrative of the his¬ 
tory of the times, and of the peculiar fea¬ 
tures of the Highland character, with 
which they had furnished him, had been 
neglected or concealed, f¥om an absurd 
dread of giving offence to the Royal Fa¬ 
mily by & disclosure of the cruelties wan¬ 
tonly practised, or by relating circum¬ 
stanced creditable to the feelings of the 
unfortunate sufferers. Now, it is very 
well known wifh what generous sym¬ 
pathy the late King viewed the sacrifice 


to mistaken loyalty, and the countenance 
hi id protection which lie afforded to such 
individuals as lived to see him on the 
throne, and which he extended to their 
descendants. It is equally » ; known 
that there is not one individual of his 
family that would not listen with deep 
interest to the details of chivalrous loyal¬ 
ty, of honourable sacrifices, and of suffer¬ 
ings sustained with patience and forti¬ 
tude hy those who are Long since gone to 
their account, and who are no more ob¬ 
jects of dislike or, hostility to them than 
Hector or King Priam." 

The only way in which the meagreness 
of this long-meditated history can credi¬ 
bly lie accounted for, is by reflecting on 
the circumstances in which the work was 
finished. Two or three years before it 
was published, the author's carriage had 
been overturned whcij travelling in Ross- 
shire, on which occasion he received a 
severe contusion on the heud, which had 
such an effect upon his nerves, that both 
his memory and judgment were very con¬ 
siderably affected ever after. 

After an accurate description of the 
“ ( Jarb of old Haul,” which shows 
it to have been peculiarly adapted to 
a race of warriors and hunters, tlu* 
author says, 

1 have dwelt the longer on the parti¬ 
culars of this costume, as much of the 
distinctive character of the people was 
connected with it. In Eustace's Classi¬ 
cal Tour, he has some ingenious stric¬ 
tures on the European habit as contrasted 
with the Asiatic costume. The former, 
he sujs, is stiff, formal, confined, and 
full of right angles, and so unlike the 
drapery which invests those imperishable 
forms of grace and beauty left us, by 
ancient sculptors, as models on which to 
form our«taste, as to offer a revolting con¬ 
trast to all that is flowing, easy, and pic¬ 
turesque in costume. The Asiatic dress, 
he observes, is only suited to the cum¬ 
brous pomp, and indolent effeminacy of 
Oriental customs: it impedes motion, 
and incumbers the form which it en¬ 
velopes. In one comer of Great Rritain, 
he continues, a dress is worn by which 
these two extremes are avoided: it Juis 
the easy folds of a drapery, which takes, 
away from the constrained and angular 
air of the ordinary habits, and is, at the 
same time, sufficiently light and succinct 
to answer nil the purposes of activity and 
ready motion. With some obvious and 
easy alterations, he thinks it might, in 
many cases, be adopted with advartage. 

The love of country—a sentiment 
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deeply felt by mountaineers in all 
parts of the world, amounts to a 
passion with the Highlanders as well 
as the Swiss; and the home-sickness 
is, with them, equally frequent, as 
we learn from many instances of 
local attachment, not merely to the 
Highlands, but to the very spot 
where a man had dwelt among his 
own people. We select the following: 

A single anecdote, selected from hun¬ 
dreds with which evqry Highlander is 
familiar, will shew 1 ? the force of this local 
attachment. A tenant of my father’s, at 
the foot of the mountain Sluchallain, re¬ 
moved a good many years ago, and fol¬ 
lowed hi» son to a farm winch he had 
taken at some distance lower clown the 
country. One morning the old man dis¬ 
appeared lot a considerable time, and be¬ 
ing asked, on his return, where he had 
been, he replied, “ As I was sitting by 
the side of the river, a thought came 
acrovS me, that, perhaps, some of the wa¬ 
ters from Shidtallain, u:id the sweet foun¬ 
tains that watered the farm of my fore¬ 
fathers, might now be passing by me, 
and that if 1 bathed, they might touch my 
skin. 1 immediately stripped, and, from 
the pleasure I felt in being surrounded by 
the pure w aters of Leid-na-breilag, (the 
name of the farm,) I could not tear my¬ 
self aw ay sooner.” 

Of the sense of honour and hu¬ 
manity predominating over the de¬ 
sire of revenge, so natural to all who 
felt themselves disarmed and unpro¬ 
tected, the following note affords a 
striking example: 

One instance of the force of principle, 
founded on a sense of honour, and its 
consequent influence, was exhibited in 
the year 1715, when the r'hcL jtrmy lay 
at Kirkliston, near the seat of the Marl of 
Stair, whose grandfather, when Secretary 
of State for Scotland, in 1692, had trans¬ 
mitted to Campbell of Glenlyon, the or¬ 
ders of King William for the massacre of 
Glenco. .Macdonald of Glenco, the im¬ 
mediate descendant of the unfortunate 
gentleman, who, with all his family, (ex¬ 
cept a child carried away by his nurse in 
the dark), fell a sacrifice to this horrid 
massacre, had joined the rebels with all 
his followers,* and was then in West 
Lothian. Prince Charles, anxious to save 
the house and property of Lord Stair, 
and to remove from his followers all ex¬ 
citement to revenge, but at the same 
time not comprehending their true cha¬ 
racter, proposed that the Glenco men 
"hould be it’:u\h, 1 to a distance from 


Lord Stair’s house and parks, lest the re¬ 
membrance of the share which his grand¬ 
father had had in the order for ext irpa¬ 
ling the w hole clan, should now excite a 
spirit of revenge. When the proposal, 
was communicated to the Glenco men, 
they declared, that, if that was the case, 
they must return home. If they were 
considered so dishonourable us to take re¬ 
venge on an innocent man, they were not 
fit to remain with honourable men, nor 
to supiKirt an honourable cause; and it 
was i.ot without much e: ''lunation, and 
great persuasion, that they wiu ;>ievent¬ 
ed from inarching away the foiiu - , : ng 
morning. When education is foundei. 
on such principles, the happiest effects 
arc to be expected. 

Seeing that our extracts, from tile 
early parts of tlic work, have multi¬ 
plied to an inconvenient length, we 
shall only select a very few passages 
from what may be strictly called the 
historical part, chusing such as are 
most characteristic of tlic people 
whose peculiarities give interest to 
the whole details. We shall begin at 
u late and well-remembered period. 

The detachment landed at Portsmouth, 
in Virginia, in^Vlurch, and joined the troops 
tinder Brigadier-General Arnold. In May 
they formed a junction w ith the army un¬ 
der Lord Cornwallis. When the soldiers 
of the 76th regiment found themselves 
with an army which had been engaged in 
the most incessant and fatiguing marches 
through difficult and hostile countries, 
they appeared to look down upon them¬ 
selves as having done nothing which could 
signalize and enable them to return to 
their country and friends with that repu¬ 
tation which their countrymen, and bro¬ 
ther soldiers, had acquired. And they 
were often heard murmuringami'ng I Item- 
selves, lamenting their lot, and express¬ 
ing the strongest desire to distinguish 
themselves. This was particularly obser¬ 
vable. and t eir regrets greatly heighten¬ 
ed when visited by the men of Mr.iser’;. 
Highlanders, who had been in so many 
actions to {he southward.” Howcvei, 
they soon had tlic opportunity which 
they had so much desired, anil the spirit 
with which they availed themselves of it, 
showed, that no more w r as wanting to 
prove that they were good and l>ru\ e sol¬ 
diers. 

After the author has given expres¬ 
sion to a just feeling of indignation 
at that exaggeration used by Mis¬ 
sionaries, ignorant no less of the 
language of human nature than of 
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that of the country they proposed 
to evangelize, and who wish to exalt 
tht^'r own merits, by degrading those 
they are sent to teach, the follow¬ 
ing well-authenticated account of 
the Sutherland regiments, (by which 
it is evident that the morality so 
generally acknowledged as an ho¬ 
nourable characteristic of the High¬ 
land regiments is founded on a deep 
sense of religion), cannot fail to be 
highly interesting. This is the more 
obvious, as the regiments in ques¬ 
tion came from a very remote part of 
the Highlands, where the inhabi¬ 
tants were considered as having made 
less progress in civilization than in 
the nearer districts. 

The Sutherland men were so well ground¬ 
ed m moral duties and religious principles, 
that, when stat'oued at the (.'ape of Good 
Hope, and being anxious to enjoy the nd- 
'.I'ltuges of religion, in.m action agree¬ 
ably tit the tenets of their national church, 
and iheie being no religious service in the 
garrison, except the ui.s'oinary one of 
reading prayers to the soldiers on parade, 
t u u nun of the U.Sd regiment formed 
themselves into a congregation, appointed 
elders of their own numlieiy engaged and 
pi l'd a stipend (collected liosn the soldiers) 
to u cuigym.iii of the Church of Scotland 
(who li.nl gone out with an intention of 
teaching and preaching to the Cadres,) 
and h.ul Divine Sc'\ice performed agree¬ 
ably to the ritual el ‘.he ! ’.stab! idled Church. 
Their c\ounces were so well regulated, 
that, while contributing to the support of 
their clergyman, from the savings of their 
pat, they were enabled to promote that 
social cheerfulness which is the true at^, 
tribute of pure religion, and of a well- 
spent life. While too many soldiers were 
ready to indulge in that vice, which, more 
than any other, leads to crime in the Bri¬ 
tish army, and spent much of their mo¬ 
ney lor liquor, the Sutherland men indul¬ 
ged in the cheerful amusement of dancing, 
*nd in their evening meetings .were join¬ 
ed by many ret pec table inhabitants, who 
were happy to witness such scenes among 
the common soldiers in the British ser¬ 
vice. In addition to these expences, the 
soldiers regularly remitted money to their 
relations in Sutherland. 

Then' conduct at the Cape did not 
proceed from any temporary cause. It 
was founded on principles uniform and 
|iernian«nt. When these men clisem- 
- harked ut Plymouth in August 181 i, the 
inhabitants were both surprised and gra¬ 
tified. On such occasions it had been no 
uncommon thing for soldiers to spend 
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the money they had saved in taverns and 
gin-shops. In the present case the sol¬ 
diers of Sutherland were seen in book¬ 
sellers,’ shops, supplying theni*r’ es with 
Bibles, and such books and tracts as they 
required. Yet, as at the Cajie, where 
their religious habits were so free of all 
fanatical gloom, t.iat they indulged in 
dancing and social meetings, so here, 
while expending their money on books, 
they did not neglect their personal ap¬ 
pearance, and the haberdashers’ shops 
had also their shS.ro of trade from the 
purchase of additional leathers to their 
bonnets, and such extra doi orations as the 
coi recti less of military regulations allow 
to be introduced into the uniform. 

While they were thus mindful of them¬ 
selves, improving their minds and their 
personal appearance, such of them as had 
relations in Sutherland did not forget the 
change in their condition occasioned by 
the loss of their lands, and the operation 
of the new iir.provcm,1 hiring tlie 
short peiiod that the regiment was quar¬ 
tered in Plymouth, unwinds of X-dOO 
were lodged in one bu’i'.ii’g-house, to he 
remitted lo Sutheiland, cvehe-he of many 
sums sent home through the post-oflice, 
and by officers. Some of these sums ex¬ 
ceeded A*. 20 fiom an individual soldier. 

Wo shall next insert, though ra¬ 
ther out of place, sum.: reflections on 
military punishments, suggested by 
the conduct of certain Highland 
Corps. 

There was another circumstance more 
rcmarkahle, and in itself highly honourable 
to this respectable corps, and which rests 
upon the best authority, that out of eight 
companies raised by the Duke of Got don. 
Major Munro, and Captains Miicgilb- 
vruy, Grant, Macplicrson, and utlieis, i:i 
all 78(i men, not a man was brought 
to the halberts, or deserted eluting tncje 
live vears. Of the whole regiment there 
were only six men brought to corporal 
punishment. When men exhibit such 
fidelity to their trust, and such principle* 
regulating their conduct, it were desirable 
that a less ignominious punishment could 
be substituted for that jxirsonul castiga¬ 
tion, so humiliating and degrading to the 
feelings of a soldier, and the infliction ot 
which generally destroy* all sense of 
shame and honour, and renders a man 
indifferent to his future conduct, his cha¬ 
racter being already degraded and forfeit¬ 
ed. The difficulty consist* in finding n 
proper sulistitutc. Care ought, however, 
to be taken that degrading punishments 
he inflicted only on men who have al¬ 
ready lost their character, and on w ho ->• 
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obdurate feeling* no other motive than 


simple pain is capable of acting with suf- 
ticient force. The foundation of a sys¬ 
tem, calculated to surmount this diffi¬ 
culty, and to establish modes of punish¬ 
ment sufficient to operate ns a check on 
the depraved, without annihilating their 
sense of shame, is a subject equally de¬ 
sirable, important, and difficult. 'Much 
will depend upon officers, who have minds 
capable of understanding the feelings, and 
of making due allowance for the casual 
infirmities of human nature, and possess¬ 
ing the firmness and decision necessary 
to control the turbulent and incorrigible 
profligate. Many good soldiers huve I wen 
ruined by the infliction of infamous pu¬ 
nishments, while with men of such bold 
spirits, and depraved minds, as frequently 
enter our army, the terror, and often the 
infliction, of severe punishments are abso¬ 
lutely necessary. ' * 

In this age of reform, innovation, 
and experiment, it was not to be ex¬ 
pected that the Highlanders should 
escape the effects of that bias in gen¬ 
eral sentiment and feeling, from which 
even the laudatores tem/iorls acti are 
by no means exempted. Happily 
the phrenzy of Radicalism, or the 
heart-burnings of political discon¬ 
tent, have not yet transgressed the 
barrier of the Grampians; but the 
affectionate, faithful, brave, chival¬ 
rous, and devoted Celt, has been 
made the subject of more mischie¬ 
vous experimental pranks, than were 
ever before played off* upon any race 
equally loyal, and moral, and wor¬ 
thy, in the same short period of time. 
Colonel Slew art lias, with incredible 
industry, accumulated an enormous 
mass of facts, by a fair induction 
from which he has provefl, first, 
that a radical, and apparently incur¬ 
able deterioration, has taken place in 
ihe Highland character: secondly, 
that this deterioration has been pro¬ 
duced by the cupidity of landlords, 
anxious to augment their rent-rolls 
at whatever sacrifice o& affectionate 
attachment and devotion to their 
family; and of uncalculating and 
.generous loyalty to the King and 
Government: and, thirdly, that the 
policy of the Highland proprietors 
has been as short-sighted as it was 
cruel; and that while they have ex¬ 
patriated ono-half of their people, and 
broken the spirit, and excited the 
deep-rooted hatred and aversion of 
the remainder, whom they have, by 


their insane operations, reduced to 
a degree of poverty and wretchedness, 
incredible by those who have .not 
witnessed it, and equalled only by 
the squalid and desperate misery of 
the Irish peasant, they have all but 
ruined themselves, by the increased 
risk to which they have exposed 
themselves, and by the total inapti¬ 
tude of the soil and climate of the 
mountains for those experiments 
in rural economy, which have suc¬ 
ceeded in the Lothiaus, or in some 
counties of England. The ;;,reat 
curse of the Highlands has been 
the introduction among the higher 
classes of Sassenach manners. The 
landlords, whose proper glory was 
to have been surrounded with brave 
and chivalrous adherents, became 
absentees, and acquired a taste for 
the luxuries of cities, and the pa¬ 
geantry of courts. Hut in the new 
scenes into which they had introdu¬ 
ced themselves, and where they pro¬ 
posed to figure, their narrow incomes, 
which would have supported a state 
of princely splendor within the moun¬ 
tains, were found totally inadequate 
to enable tl».;m to compete with the 
richer proprietors of the plains of 
the South. People, who have acqui¬ 
red a taste for a life of fashionable 
folly and dissipation, can no more 
revert to a pastoral and patriarchal 
supremacy in their native land, than 
the Paisley weaver can cast away liis 
shuttle and his trcddlcs, and all at 
once imbibe the pride, the hauteur, 
and the lofty ideas, of the Macdonell. 
*The natural consequence of this uiu- 
ril revolution need not be formally 
detailed. Rents must be augment¬ 
ed, by every means, and at whatever 
hazard; and that not gradually and 
imperceptibly, as tKe industry of the 
Highlanders improved, the value of 
produce* increased, and the condit£0n 
of the people was ameliorated; but at 
once, per salium as it were, to meet 
tradesmens’ bills and fashionable 
debts. Speculators and land-agents 
consequently came into play; and 
these were not slack in holding out 
flic most seducing promises of golden 
harvests to absentee landlords, in¬ 
cumbered by their extravagjyicc, and 
by a vain ami preposterous competi¬ 
tion with the more splendid for¬ 
tunes of the South. The aboriginal 
inhabitants were represented by these 
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parvenus, these new-comers, as in¬ 
curably afflicted with indolence, and 
as fit for nothing but smuggling whis¬ 
key, stemming a bullet, or waging 
.an equal and natural war with their 
brother savages in the forests of 
Upper Canada. Landlords received 
these reports as gospel truths, and 
prompt measures were resorted to, 
for the expatriation of the old, and 
the introduction of the new tenan¬ 
try. Whole glens and districts, 
that had fed 500 or 700 hardy moun¬ 
taineers, the very men who have 
so mainly contributed to fight our 
battles and achieve our victories^ and 
whose military laurels, purchase! by 
their best blood, form the proudest 
portion of the national wreath of 
glory, were driven out, to make way 
for a grazier of capital, with hardly, 
as many sheep. Nor, after all, was the 
landlord a gainer by those radical 
•operations. In some instances, and 
only in some, he was promised a 
greater rent; but then he had, in the 
first place, to incur a greater risk, 
(in the former state of things there 
was none) ; and, secondly, he had to 
build, at a great expence, a residence 
to the capitalist, and to lay out other 
sums, the interest of which, as Col¬ 
onel Stewart has most satisfactorily 
shown, in general, if not always, 
amounted to more than the advance 
of rent, to attain which he had made 
such prodigious sacrifices. But to es¬ 
timate the risk of having in the High¬ 
lands only one tenant, where there 
formerly were 200 or 300, let us call 
to mini! the accidents of an Alpine 
climate to sheep, and the fall of the 
prices of raw produce in the market*. 
If one or both of these contingencies 
happen, the capitalist is almost sure 
to be ruined, for he depends solely 
on the sale of produce for the pay¬ 
ment of rents. Not so the former te¬ 
nants. They cultivated their'patches 
of land, (now converted'into pas¬ 
ture), they reared and tended their 
sheep on the mountains, and they 
pursued various lines of industry 
besides; so that, if ono thing failed, 
they had always another to look to, 
for the payment of their rents. Add 
to this, the admirable moral feelings 
that predpminated among the people, 
■>»ud made them regard a failure in. 
payment of their rent as one of the 
greatest calamities with which the 
voi.. x. 


hand of Providence could visit them. 
Add to this, that as they had more 
resources of payment than the large 
grazier, so thedandlord had little or 
no risk. Add to this, what Colonel 
Stewart has shown, by figures and 
facts, that, on the average of a term 
of years, those landlords who have 
retained their ancient tenantry, have 
not only derived the steadiest , but 
the highest rents. Add to this, that 
the ancient tenantry were enthu¬ 
siastically attached*to the families 
of their proprietors and patrons, 
and, in many instances, gave affec¬ 
ting proof of their attachment, by 
affording substantial pecuniary aid, 
in circumstances of embarrassment: 
whereas the great capitalist would 
not probably give sixpence to rescue 
die laird, with whom he has driven a 
hard, and, it may be, ungainful bar¬ 
gain, and all his kindred and race 
from perdition. And, lastly, add to 
this, that a brave, devoted, loyal, and 
hardy race of men, ever ready to take 
up arms in defence of their country, 
and for the credit and promotion of 
their chiefs; and who have so often, 
and so profusely bled in the front of 
our battles, are driven with igno¬ 
miny from the much-loved land of 
their forefathers ; to perish in miser¬ 
able fishing-stations on the coast, or 
to cross the Atlantic, and join our 
natural enemy, the Americans, with 
their hearts burning with rage and 
resentment against uie cruel and un¬ 
grateful country, which their fathers 
and their sons had so often and so 
nobly died to defend. 

We do not address these consi¬ 
derations to that most sottishly obsti¬ 
nate of att animals—the political eco¬ 
nomist, who trifles witn his gene¬ 
ralities called Principles, as a baby 
does with its baubles; aud who 
can be made, by no effort of inspira¬ 
tion, to comprehend any induction, 
however clear, that in the least de¬ 
gree militates with the infallible dog¬ 
mata of his most uncertain science: 
but we do address them to the unso¬ 
phisticated good sense apd reason of 
those who are unbiassed by any sys¬ 
tem, and only aspire after truth, from 
whatever quarter may come. And 
we now ask.such persons, whether 
they believe it possible, that, in the 
Highlands,, where all. the ambient 
bonds of society have been lately 
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loosed, and where the happy small 
tenantry of former times have been 
subjected to worse bondage than that 
of the Polish Serfs—whether it be 
possible that the high-toned and lofty 
independence of character, and the 
military spirit, for which the clans 
were so renowned, can continue much 
longer to be their distinguishing and 
enviable cliaracteristics? Or whether, 
in the event of the public mind be¬ 
ing agitated by any great question, 
we might not have 'reason to fear, 
that the now degraded peasantry of 
the Highlands would fall into the 
same excesses which at this moment 
form the bane and the curse of Ire¬ 
land, and where nothing but the 
presence of an overwhelming military 
force protects the landlords and their 
satellites from indiscriminate mas¬ 
sacre ? 

But there is still one feature in the 
conduct of those who have advoca¬ 
ted the new systems that have been 
introduced into the Highlands, which 
we cannot pass unnoticed ; and that 
is, that this iine people have been 
most grossly and wantonly slandered 
and calumniated, by those who 
should have protected and cherished 
them, and felt a generous pride in 
the happiness, morality, and glory, 
of their countrymen. In making this 
observation, we allude particularly 
to the Report for the (’ounty of Ross, 
drawn up by Sir George S. Mac¬ 
kenzie. The worthy baronet, declares 
in the face of Alexandria, Majda, 
the Pyrenees, Toulouse, Quatre Bras, 
and Waterloo !—that “ the High¬ 
landers arc trumpeted forth as our 
only resources for soldiers, while 
it is notorious that the inhabitants 
have a strong aversion to a military 
life!!" Now we think it was in¬ 
cumbent on Sir George to have as¬ 
certained whether there was any 
ground for his assertion, in oppo¬ 
sition to facts so notorious. Colonel 
Stewart has, we think, given this 
slander the most appropriate answer: 
“ The time has been," says that gal¬ 
lant officer,,., who, by the bye, has 
oftener than once bled at the head 
of Highland regiments, “ the time 
has been, when they (die Highland¬ 
ers) were not afraid or unwilling to 
defend their country, without the as¬ 
sistance of Perth, Paisley, or Man- 
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Chester weavers!” But we must have 
done. 

The work before us is one calcu¬ 
lated, from the nature of the subject, 
or rather subjects, to excite consider¬ 
able interest. The patriot, whose love 
of country embraces the obscurest re¬ 
treats, where the humblest of his com¬ 
patriots earns a scanty subsistence, in 
the most primitive mode of existence; 
the antiquarian, who loves to trace 
back to their sources the tribes that 
have longest preserved the language, 
manners, and traditions, of the dim¬ 
ly-remembered times of hunting a:‘d 
heroism; the political economist, 
who delights in calculations and use¬ 
ful discoveries ; and the military 
amateur, who finds a certain plea¬ 
sure in tracing the gradations by 
which the herdsman of the moun¬ 
tains is trained to the discipline and 
duties of the experienced veteran: 
All these may find much of what is 
not merely veritable, but original, 
in this work, of which the authen¬ 
ticity is one great merit. The mul¬ 
tifarious information which these 
volumes contain, is conveyed in a 
style clear, masculine, and free from 
all affectation or cmlicllishmeut. “ He 
speaks plain soldier.” Yet, though 
free from all false ornament, the na¬ 
ture of the subject, and the genuine 
feeling of the author, at times exalt 
it into a kind of homely and uncon¬ 
scious sublimity; and at others, 
touches of irresistible, became un¬ 
studied pathos, take the reader by 
surprise. In this age of research and 
discovery, something was wanting to 
fill up a chasm in our national his¬ 
tory, and the deficiency appears to us 
to be here accurately and abundantly 
supplied. 


MACVtJ ICH, T1IE MUnni'.KEU. 

Mackay was one of the 
bonniest lasses in the north of Scot¬ 
land. She came from Strathnaver, to 
reside near the hills of Scarabin. In 
beauty there was none in her rank of 
life that could compare with her. 
Her father was one of the foresters 
to the Countess of Sutherland, and 
generation after generation of his fore¬ 
fathers had dwelt on the property of 
that noble family. But he was doom¬ 
ed to be die last of his race. In pur- 
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suing a deer through the forest, he 
fell, and, his gun going off', was kill¬ 
ed on the spot. Kmc, his only child, 
being thus thrown destitute on the 
. world, and feeling no pleasure in liv¬ 
ing on the spot where her father had 
died, travelled eastward, and found 
refuge, with a friend, in the solitary 
and romantic village of Corrychoich. 
'This village is situated on a spot as 
wild as cau be conceived, in a 'glen, 
surrounded on all sides by high moun¬ 
tains, which rise in every variety of 
shape around it; while the tyo lovely 
streams of Berridale and Langwell 
sweep round the valley, running 
beautifully along by the foot of the 
hills. To this spot caine Effie Mac- 
kay, commonly called the Rose of 
Strathoaver i and who was indeed the 
ornament of the glen of Corrychoich. 
The reputation of her beauty spread 
through Corrychoich, and the young 
- Highlanders on all sides flocked to 
see her. Often, in the mornings, 
when tripping out, was she saluted 
with the rhai/pug choidheach , (bon- 
nie lassie), and happy was that youth 
reckoned who had saluted the young 
stranger, or who had the reputation 
of being particularly noticed by her. 

She had lovers in abundance, but 
her affections were irretrievably fix¬ 
ed on Donald Henderson, a gallant 
young soldier, who returned her love 
with the greatest ardour. He was 
a native of Corrychoich, and a ser¬ 
geant in the Forty-Second, or Black 
Watch, and was at home on leave of 
absence when Effie came to reside 
in the glen. lie was every way an 
appropriate match for her. Matters 
were soon arranged betwixt them, 
and it was agreed that Donald should, 
at the expiry of his furlough, join his 
regiment for twelve mouths, and then 
try to procure his discharge, return, 
and take her to himself. Cheered by 
this engagement, he set off to join, 
with a sort of joyful melancholy, and 
Effie went home, to wait till the long 
year should roll away which was to 
end her solicitude. 

But Donald liad scarcely depart¬ 
ed, when a rival started up. This 
was Rory Macvurich of Assynt, one 
whose name is yet spoken of with 
horror^nd whose deeds no one in 
♦he glen will venture to rehearse after 
sunset, without fear and trembling. 
11c bad been originally a (lvover, and 


tried at Inverness for sheep-stealing 
and murder, but acquitted for want 
of proof. He was universally feared 
and detested; and, from his strength, 
and the ferocity of his manners, re¬ 
garded by the inhabitants with a 
kind of superstitious dread and awe. 
Yet this was the person who solicited 
the aflhetions of Effie Mackay, the 
betrothed bride of the gallant young 
soldier! SheTeceived his addresses 
with horror. 'Ijhis set to work, in 
his mind, the elements of vengeance. 
“ My bonnic bird,” said he, “ when 
the hound is near the fox should 
fear. The thunder will burst when 
none suspect it. The deer will sink, 
but the huntsman’s hand will not 
be seen.” 

One evening, Effie was returning 
home from a visit to the mother of 
her beloved, who lived about three 
miles oftj near the foot of Mbrveii. 
Her way homeward lay between that 
mountain and the high hill of Maiden 
l*ap. This route she had often pur¬ 
sued alone. It was a beautiful moon¬ 
light evening. Her tartan plaid was 
carelessly, yet gracefully thrown over 
her shoulders, and she chauntcd to 
herself a sweet Highland air, whose 
gentle echoes rising among the neigh¬ 
bouring rocks, seemed the repetition 
of wild, unearthly music. On a sud¬ 
den she saw a figure, arrayed in white, 
rise from the ground at about fifty 
yards distance, and stand before her. 
An instant thrill seized upon her 
frame: could it be a spirit among the 
mountains, come to torment one who 
had done no ill ? Every fibre trem¬ 
bled ; yet she did not sink, nor turn 
away her eye from the fearful pheno¬ 
menon.* Her eyelids almost starting 
from their sockets, she gazed upon it, 
and shook with inexpressible terror. 
Her fancy aggravated its size and its 
hidcousncss a thousand fold. At last, 
the phantom approached her slowly, 
and, in its pale, deathlike features, 
she thought she recognised the face 
of Donald Henderson. 11 approach¬ 
ed nearer and nearer, gazed a mo¬ 
ment stedfastly at her, and suddenly 
threw off*the white sheet that covered 
it. “Rory Macvurich!” exclaimed 
she, at once restored to utterance-*- 
“ Rory Macvurich, is it you?”«and 
fell down in a state of insensibility. 
It was indeed the fiend, the Worse 
than spirit of darkness, licr imagina- 
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tion had dreaded—the mysterious 
man, whose presence, at this awful 
time and place, might have chilled 
the atoutest heart in Corrychoich. 

“ Aye, it is me," said he, with a 
horrid smile, as he knelt down over 
the fallen victim ; “ it is me, bonnie 
bride ; the fox should fear when the 
hound is near. Cry upon Donald, 
and see if he will help ye; and nie 
• the day that ye scorned me so." 
These taunting sneers were lost upon 
the senseless and lovely girl; ana it 
availed not, in her awful situation, 
whether she offered resistance or not. 
She offered none;—the lamb was in 
the tiger’s paw ! She was complete¬ 
ly insensible, and, from fainting, was 
transported to slumber—from slum¬ 
ber, to consciousness and to shame! 
She was still Effie the lovely; but 
was she the happy, and the cheer¬ 
ful ? Did her heart now beat with 
joy, or her eye sparkle at the name 
of her Donald ? She was still the 
rose of Strathnaver, but its blossom 
was blighted, and its loveliness had 
vanished! 

Dark as it was, poor Effie, aban¬ 
doned to misery and shame, found her 
way home; but the change in her 
spirits was too striking not to be ob¬ 
served by old Rebecca. “ My bon¬ 
nie bairn, what can mak' ye so dull 
and heavy ? Ye used to sing to me 
when I was at my spindle*, andmony 
a guid crack did ye gie me about the 
Strathnaver folks. Now you’re a' dull 
and drooping: my chaileag bhoid- 
heach must not let her heart fail her. 
Donald has only been twa months 
awa, and lo'es ye as weel as ever: 
troth I ken he does, for William 
Forbes, my sister's son, who has just 
left the regiment, says he could never 
help talking about ye, and (ail¬ 
ing ye his ain lassie, and saying ye 
were the bonniest and the best he 
ever kent: what can ail my bonnie 
bairn?" Such was the consolation 
the good old woman would pour forth 
to tne heart-broken Effie; but it 
proved unavailing, and it only served 
to make her. misery more poignant 
and unendurable. 

Week after week, and month after 
month, passed on ,* but they brought 
no bloom to the cheeks of Effie Mac- 
kay. Like a lily in the autumn, she 
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silently faded away. The light¬ 
hearted, airy, and lovely girl, was no 
longer to be traced in her pale checks, 
her quivering lips, and her sunken 
eye. At length the cause of all her 
sorrow was revealed. Every one 
cursed the author of her misfortune, 
and prayed that such a ruffian were 
removed from their glen. Every one 
wept for Effie, and pitied Donald 
Henderson. In time she became the 
mother of a son, born to feel all her 
misery, but haply not to endure it 
long, f^hc hand of Macvunch put 
a speedy termination to the misem'- 
both of mother and of son ! By an 
unusual dispensation of Providence, 
the murderer escaped from human 
justice ; but he could not flee from 
the retributive vengeance of an of¬ 
fended God! He entered a boat bound 
to Orkney, but neither boat nor crew 
ever reached their destination; they 
were dashed on the rocks of Swana ■ 
Isle, and overwhelmed in the tremen¬ 
dous surges of the Pentland Firth. 
Last summer 1 rode through the 
scene of his murders, accompanied 
by one of the natives, who suddenly 
stopped short, and recorded to me 
part of the tsagical talc, as follows: 

<c Yon moor,” said he, “ where 
the cattle are feeding, I never pass 
without trembling. There, thirty 
years ago, when I was a youth—there 
were Effie Mackay, a lovely young 
woman, from Strathnaver, and her 
infant bairn, murdered; I mind it as 
wed as yesterday. Her throat was cut 
from ear to ear, and her bairn’s brains 
dashed out on olte of the stones that 
lie before yon rock. 1 saw her and 
h£r bairn; and oh! that 1 had never 
seen them, or heard of them ! It tor¬ 
ments the heart to think on such 
scenes, and torments it even in sleep. 
Do you see that ruined Wall which 
the moon thinly shines upon ? It lies 
between* two knowes in the middle of 
the glen before you, and is called 
Tigh nafolu, or the Field of Blood. 
There dwelt Rory Macvurich of 
Assynt, the bloodiest Gael that ever 
lived near Corrvchoich. The bairn 
was his ain, and he wanted her to be 
his ain. His house is gone to ruins, 
for no human creature would live 
near it. Even the very sheep, and. the 
raven that thirsts after blood, trem¬ 
ble to approach it. No creature, hut 
the sleepy howlet, and the prowling 
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fox, venture to go near it, for it is 
the house of the murderer, the fear¬ 
ful Tigh na fola. Rory is lang gane, 
and gane to a sad account. JEflie's 
spirit, and her bairn's, often appear 
in this spot. I have seen them in 


the cleugh of the heavens, when die 
storm was nigh; and believe me or 
no, young Coigreachy 1 have heard 
them, too, when the mist hung heavy, 
and the wind sung low, on Morven.” 

V. W. X, 


GOOD-DAY AND GOOD-NIGHT. 

Tub boy releas’d from nurse’s arms. 

To wander wild like mountain-bee,* 

In glen and grove finds countless charms, 

Ilis little heart expands with glee ; 
lie gambols on the village green. 

And views life’s fair untrodden way. 

With glowing cheek and careless mien. 

That seems to smile on all “ Good-day." 

He flies his kite, or culls the flower— 

Trundles his hoop—impells the ball— 

Swims his light shallop—builds his bower-*— 

In woodlands mocks the cuckoo's call; 

Alike to him, if foul or fair. 

His morn of life is ever bright ; 

Or, if he feel a moment’s care. 

He soon bids every grief “ Good-night!" 

Youth nerves his frame—time flies apace ; 

His heart beats high, and Pleasure wooes; 

And while she mocks his fond embrace, 

Her fairy form he still pursues: 

Now Beauty’s softly melting glance. 

Sweet as the sunny morn of May, 

Makes every pulse with transport dance. 

With raptur’d smile he says, “ Good-day !" 

He dotes, he dreams, and musing sighs, 

(The poison glides through every vein,) 

Lives in the lustre of her eyes. 

And feels a pleasure in his pain : 

Entangled in Love's silken snare. 

His bosom heaves with fond delight; 

<)tticious Prudence cries, “Beware!" 

He bids his monitor “ Good-niglit!" 

Should Hymen bring domestic joys. 

Chaste Beauty, emulous to mease. 

Young Loves, in blooming girls and boys. 

That smile and clamber on his knees; 

Ills bliss is now with care combin’d. 

He treads Ambition’s thorny way; 

Ami leaving % Love to sigh behind. 

He bows to Wealth, and bids “Good-day !” 

With steady aim, and ceaseless toil, 

He swells his store—is rich and blest; 

Exulting, views the glittering spoil. 

And lulls his head on Fortune’s breast ; - 

He looks in Time’s dim vista far. 

Where Hope has hung a meteor light,. 

Misfortune wages ruthless war. 

Wealth plumes her wings, and says, “ Good-night!" 

Oppress'd with poverty and age, • 

He muses on life’s little span ; 
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A pilgrim, plodding to the stage 

That bounds the chequer'd lot of man : 

With trembling frame, on crutch reclin'd, 
lie stoops to meet his kindred clay ; 

And tottering forward, sighs, to find 
How fleeting all he bade “ Good-day." 

But he, whose hope is fix'd on high. 

Who, ceaseless, views a happier shore. 

Will leave the world without a sigh. 

Rejoicing that the journey's o’er ; 

He hails the dim and dreary gloom, 

Bles^ harbinger of morning bright; 

Sinks calmly to the peaceful tomb. 

And bids each grief a last * f Good-night!” 


ON A MEDICO-POETICAL ACQUAINTANCE. 

When Chiron was swaddled, the tenant of earth, 

The Parcae assembled to hold a divan ; 

Said Ctotho, “ My charge was fulfill’d at his birth. 
Dear Sister, decide on the fate of the man." 

“ His destiny’s fix’d,” cried the daughter of Night: 

“ With Spatula, Anodyne, Bolus, and Pill, 

With Death and Disease I have doom’d him to fight; 
Delighting in mercy, much blood he shall spill. 

“ Hypochondria, Arthritis, Nerves, Liver, and Spleen, 
Shall often compel him to grope in the dark ; 

The warfare protracted, producing chagrin. 

On finding his aim has been wide of the mark." 

Apollo was list'ning, and secretly said, * 

“ My efforts are vain, to reverse the decree; 

But one drop of halm in his cup I can shed; 

A Lyre he shall have as a present from me- 

“ So lightly his fingers shall glide o'er the strings. 

In notes so melodious, sonorous, and strong, 

That Pain sliall be passive, depriv’d of her stings. 
Chill Ague shall glow, and be sooth’d by his song. 

“ Melancholy delighted, shall list to the sound, 

And smile o'er each cadence so sweet and so bland ; 
Hygeia shall scatter young rose-buds around. 

And proudly exult in the Works of his hand." 


mu editoh, - 

The following Letters of Mr Tho¬ 
mas I nnes, of the Scots College, 
Paris, to Mr Edgar, at Rome, con¬ 
tain some interesting particulars re¬ 
lative to Messieurs Robert and An¬ 
drew Foulis, afterwards the eminent^ 
printers to the University of Glasgow. 
They are copied from the originals, 
and, it is hoped, may he considered 
worthy of preservation in this Na¬ 
tional Miscellany. Mr Edgar was Se¬ 
cretary to the old Chevalier at Rome, 
and Mr Innes was the well-known 
author of ** The Critical Essay on 
the Anticnt Inhabitants of Scot¬ 
land.” 


A list is annexed of editions of the 
Greek and Roman Classics printed by 
Messrs Fou’is, who, it is well known, 
possessed,much good taste and enter¬ 
prise in pursuits, to which, from the 
following letters, it would appear 
they were not originally destined. 
The list here given is most likely 
far from containing a perfect cata¬ 
logue of the numerous learned works 
which issued from their press, with 
so much credit to themselves, -and to 
their patrons of the University, of 
Glasgow. A biograpliical accounfeof 
these celebrated typographers could 
not fail to be interesting. 
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Paris, 29 Sept. 1738. 

Sir, 

I had the favour of yours 
of 11th September, and had the idea- 
sure to learn by it that all the Royal 
Family are well; long may it he sol 

As to our Glasgow gentlemen, they 
are brothers, of the name of Foulis, 
noth young men of very good parts. 
They-set off chiefly for the Belles- 
Lettres, and seem to design to be Pro¬ 
fessors of that, in the University of 
Glasgo, or perhaps to be governors or 
tutors to young noblemen, for which 
last employment they seem to be 
very well cut out, in tneir own way, 
Jhaving very good parts and talents, 
very moderate, and making morality 
their chief study and application, and 
in that they seem to have made good 
progress already, according to their 
notions of it; taking for their guides, 
among the antients, Epictetus, Se¬ 
neca, Cicero’s Offices; among the mo¬ 
derns, M. de Cambray’s (Fenclon’s) 
works, and even some of our other 
writers, S. Trap, de Galey, S. Thersa, 
and some others, upon piety-and mo¬ 
rality, to which thev seem to reduce 
all. ' * 

For I observe their great princi¬ 
ple, in religious matters, is to lay 
aside, and not take much concern in, 
generally, all controverted points, 
whether betwixt Catholiek and Pro¬ 
testant, or of each party among them¬ 
selves; so they are the reverse, as 
well of our fiery first reformers, as 
of the parties that give such disturb¬ 
ance among Catholicks. 

They make no difficulty or scruple 
to go to mass, to kneel and conform 
to the customs and practice of good 
men of any communion. By this 
you'll perceive they are a kind of La- 
titudinarians; hence their greatest 
aversion is against all kind of perse¬ 
cution upon the score of* religion, 
and would have each one left to fol¬ 
low the dictates of their own con¬ 
science ; and they tell me, and (I 
know it otherways,) that this way of 
thinking gains daily ground among 
the more polite people in our country ; 
and they tell us further, that all mo¬ 
derate thinking people begin to have 
a rantejnpt and aversion to the old 
'v-.itfng way of formal whiggism in 
religion, and that even the Knoxian 
way of Reformation, tho Covenant, 


and wild doings of these times, was 
looked upon as a kind of madness. 

From tliis you'll easily guess, that 
they have a much wanner 6idc to 
Mr Arthur than to his utagonist: 
besides, that their townsmen nave a 
larticular pick at the usurper, for 
laving used them so ill upon the tu¬ 
mult that happened some years ago 
about the Malt Tax, since which they 
have a guard over them, that they 
were never used to. 

But as the G.’ gentlemen arc- young 
candidates or aspirants to be Pro¬ 
fessors, or tutors to young noblemen, 
they are very cautious to whom and 
what they say—lest it might be a 
bar in their way. So what I have 
set down above, 1 learn’d rather by 
sicle-guessing, as matters occurred in 
discourse, than by any formal ques¬ 
tion, or appearing to pump them; but 
as we have had them often to dine 
here alone, (at least once every 
week,) they gave me occasion enough 
to know their notions of things. 

They know very well your friend 
M. Will. Forbes, the lawyer, and by 
the account they give of him, it seems 
he is not now so peevish as he ap¬ 
pears in his Book of Ticnt/s, written 
several years ago, which I have ; he 
hath also published Institutions of 
the Scots Law, and other pieces on 
that subject. 

I need not tell you, that as Glasgow 
and other W estern parts, have ever 
appeared, since the Knoxian Refor¬ 
mation, the greatest adversaries of 
any in the kingdom, to our way of 
thinking in church and state. You'll 
easily guess, that we would lose no 
opportunity of cultivating, in those 
gentlemen, those tender growing 
seeds of return to their duty, so much 
the more, that wc have ground to be¬ 
lieve their moderation and improve¬ 
ment will make their company and 
conversation much sought, at their 
return home, by polished people. Be¬ 
sides inviting them to come to our 
College economy, whenever they had 
leisure, we have had them to dine 
here once a-week regularly, and of- 
tener, and have been to drink tea 
with them. * They seem to be well 
enough at ease, afid want for nothing, 
and have spent a great deal here up¬ 
on books, most part Greek and Clas¬ 
sics, &c. * 

The chief person they keep in, and 
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were recommended to, from Glasgow, 
is Chevalier Ramsay; and he, being 
out of town with the young Prince, 
his pupil, they have been the oftener 
with us. 

They are now going to Fountain- 
bleau, and Orleans, to see the court 
and country, and are to go home 
soon after tneir return here. Mean¬ 
time, for a further account of what 
has past betwixt them and us, I 
send you copies of the University's 
Letter to us, and oV mine to the 
Rector, which 1 thought proper to 
write I'n attendant: that the pieces 
we are to send them are ready, with 
a letter, in the name of the College, 
in answer to that of the University, 
which will be sent by the Messieurs 
Foulis, with the copy of what relates 
to their University. 

A|[y apprehension to lose the post 
must apologise for my bad write; 
and am sorry that the copy in John 
Gordon's hand is not much better, 

. which is a loss to me, in the case I 
am in. 1 am ever, with most cordial 
respect, 

Dear Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Tuos. Innese. 

A Monsieur, 

Monsieur Edgar, 
a Rome. 

Mr George In. gave you his servi¬ 
ces. My Lord Athole gives him al¬ 
most as much work and wyl of all 
his house, where the officers now ly 
chiefly upon Al. George. 

Paris, 27 Oct. 1738. 

" Dear Sir, 

Last two posts, of 13th to 
20th curt., I had the honour to write 
to H. AL, and wait, with most pro¬ 
found submission, his further orders, 
which it shall ever be to me the 
greatest satisfaction to comply with, 
to the utmost of my power* 

Messieurs Foulis, uie two Glasgow 
gentlemen, parted from this 4 or 
6 days ago, to return home by Lon¬ 
don, carrying along with them no 
less than 6 or 7 hogsheads of books, 
which they had bought up here. I 
did not fau to charge them with your 
compliments for Am" Willra. Forbes, 
Professor of Law, and to assure him, 
from you, that you was still the 
same as to your principles, in relation 
to religion and government, as when 


you parted with him, and they'll not 
fail to report it, as you desired. 

During their abode here, we have 
endeavoured to use them with all 
sort of kindness and civility, and, 
by a common letter, in name of this 
College, signed by all the adminis¬ 
trators, we answered the letter which , 
they brought us from the University; 
of which I speak. I sent you a copy, / 
and here I send you a copy of our 
answer, which will save me the pain 
of repeating, in particular, the small 
pieces that we sent them, as an ear¬ 
nest of a friendly communicatio.., 
which, in the disposition they seem 
to be in, may be of use in more 
than one way. 

We have had more occasion to 
converse frequently with them since 
my last of 29 th September, having 
had them often to dine here with 
us, and have had daily more occa¬ 
sion to be confirmed in what we - 
wrote to you, that their damning 
principle is Latitudinarian, or an 
universal tolerantisme, with an aver¬ 
sion to persecuting any for their dif¬ 
ferent sentiments in religious mat¬ 
ters ; and, what is more, they seem 
resolved to u»; all their inginc * to 
propagate these principles, and, by 
this design they have in their view, 
they will probably have a very na¬ 
tural occasion of infusing these prin¬ 
ciples into many of the young gen¬ 
try and nobility, for the chief em¬ 
ployment they have in view is to 
teach the young gentry those know¬ 
ledges which become most young 
quality, such aB Language, Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, &c. 
all which these two gentlemen have 
endeavoured toattgin to, as also Phi¬ 
losophy, Mathematicks, &c. This, 
with the spirit of free-thinking which 
spreads daily in, our country, may, 
with time, m.»ke great alterations m 
the Western parts, where the sour, 
sullen, peevish temper, which had 
domineered ever since the Reforma¬ 
tion, is daily decaying and wearing 
out, and made a jest of among the 
more polite people. 

As are their principles of govern¬ 
ment, they seem to be for monarchy, 
indeed, but a limited one ; but have 
no kindness for the present usurping 
family, especially eyer since the a Rtsir 
of Shafield Campbell, upon which 
• Ingenium. 
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Churches, is calculated to give a co¬ 
louring to these attempts against the 
respectability of their order, and the 
^usefulness of their functions. 

• It would not, however, be difficult 
to prove, that, notwithstanding the 
calumnious misrepresentations to 
which the Established Churches of 
the country are exposed, they are yet 
the gu'rt safeguards of that purity of 
mo:al character, as well as of those 
varied literary and scientific attain¬ 
ments, which ought to meet in men 
who “ minister and serve at the ai- 
. tar." These advantages are secured, 
\by the course of study prescribed, by 
Vhe Church, to those who aspire to the 
sacred office, and by the authority 
and vigilance which she exercises 
over the administration of the ordi¬ 
nances of religion. The Sects, and 
even the congregations of the Dissen¬ 
ters, have systems of laws and modes 
procedure peculiar to themselves. 
Many of them arc fond of novelty, 
ami studious of variety; and yet it is 
quite clear, that the excess of eccen¬ 
tricity, both in doctrine, worship, and 
discipline, to which the indulgence 
qf*$$Rse propensities naturally tends, 
is curbed and restrained Ly the com¬ 
manding influence which the reli¬ 
gious establishments of the country 
exert over the conduct even “ of those 
who arc given to change.” This is 
abundantly evident, on the slightest 
attention to the prevailing practices, 
«n matters connected with religion, 
*in ‘the opposite sides of our island. 
In England, most of the Sectaries 
have introduced instrumental music 
into their chapels; most of them read 
lessons from the Scriptures, as part 
of their public worship; many of 
them read their sermons, and even 
their prayers; and all of them have 
a funeral service, clearly in imitation 
of what takes place in the Church. 
Iff |Scotland, likewise, where*moBt of 
these things have been discarded, or 
forbidden by the Church, they are 
also, not only shunned, but absolute- 
1 y abominated by the Dissenters. The 
truth is, custom, in both cases, pro¬ 
duces a species of assimilatioh in 
what relates to religion, just as it in¬ 
fluences the dialects of the language, 
and the social intercourse of life. 

'i he Dissenters, however, from the 
concussion of discordant opinions, 
the affectation of singularity in some 
VOL. x. 


of their modes of worship, and the 
tendency which some of them, “ hav¬ 
ing itching cars," too frequently dis¬ 
play, “ to heap to themselves teach¬ 
ers according to their corrupt -infec¬ 
tions,” arc exposed to the danger of 
making great aberrations from the 
pr^incts of " sound doctrine,” re¬ 
verent worship, and orderly discip¬ 
line ; and are apt to become the 
dupes of designing and selfish men, 
who, to gain some unworthy ends, 
flatter their prejudices, and inflame 
their party zeal, in order to secure 
that ascendancy necessary to realize 
the objects of their unworthy ambi¬ 
tion. These remarks arc illustrated 
by an incident, which some time ago 
happened to a member of the Church 
cf Scotland, who was for several years 
employed as the minister of a Pres¬ 
byterian chapel in England. 

Some time ago, he remarks, I re¬ 
ceived a letter, of which I shall tran¬ 
scribe an extract:— 

“ IIevisk£N1) Sib, 

At the request of the Trustees 
of Bethel Chapel, - - , I am ap¬ 

pointed to write you, ardently wish¬ 
ing you to preach a sermon on the 
11 th of June, being the day on which 
said chapel is to be opened. 'Tis a 
New Interest, having lately left the 
Church of England, and we now 
think more favourably of the Scotch 
Kirk than of any other party. 

“ We are about 1200 or 1300 
strong at present, but there is every 
prospect of greater increase. Your 
answer by post, and promise to fa¬ 
vour us on this Occasion, will oblige 
your’s," &c. 

This letter bore the post-mark of 
a considerable town, distaut about 
thirty miles from the place of my 
residence, and in which 1 had not a 
single acquaintance. It was, there¬ 
fore, impossible for me to conjec¬ 
ture by what means I was applied 
to, for the purpose mentioned in the 
above epistle; but after deliberation, 

1 resolved to comply with its request, 
forthwith wrote to that effect, ami in 
course of post received the following 


** Revemend Sm, 

I have reeeived your letter, 
dated the 31 st of May. We\hall ex¬ 
pect you forwarc by the lOttfof the 
month. You will have only oi^e ser¬ 
mon on the Sunday night to preach. 

A X 
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When you come to this place, ask 

lor Mr-, Larkhall, and you 

will soon find us. Your name was 

thia day put in the-paper, as 

the person to preach on this occasion. 
We have likewise sent bills to be 
printed.” 

Both these letters had the same 
signature, and supposing it to be the 
name of one of the members of this 
infant Kirk, 1 hesitated not to pre¬ 
pare myself as well *as L could, for 
opening it in a proper manner. As 
I was desirous of extending my 
knowledge of a part of the country 
not unworthy of observation, I did 
not delay my journey till the end of 
the week, but arrived at the town 
of —— , in which the “ New In¬ 
terest ” was said to be situated, on the 
Thursday evening, previous to the 
Sunday on which I was requested to 
preach. Having secured a bed at 
the Angel Lnn, 1 went out to peram¬ 
bulate the streets, not without hopes 
of falling in with the newly-erected 
Scotch Kirk, naturally thinking, that 
a house fitted to accommodate “ a 
great increase, above 1300 ” indivi¬ 
duals, would be no mote in an ordi¬ 
nary-sized provincial town. I was 
struck with the venerable appearance 
of the Established Church, dedicated, 
as I learned, to St Michael, and seat¬ 
ed on a rocky eminence, with two 
abrupt sides, and lifting its massive 
towers to a considerable height above 
every other edifice in the town. I 
observed also several other places of 
worship, belonging evidently to the 
different classes of* the Dissenters, 
with which every town in England 
abounds. I could, however, see no¬ 
thing that at all came up to«niy idea 
of Bethel Chapel, ominous, as, from 
the first, I regarded that cant, and 
un-Scotch-like designation. After 
I had traversed the greater part of 
the town, I passed, for the second 
time, a large brick building, three 
stories in height, which I had at first 
taken for a warehouse, but now 
thought it had some resemblance to 
a place of worship. This opinion 
was strengthened, by observing men 
and women flocking towards it from 
all parts, as if goiita; to hear sermon. 

I went w r th the crowd, and asked a 
ma *b j^-iom I found standing at the 
door, ^or what purpose the people 
wgte assembling, and to what end 


the building was devoted? “ T,ie 
people,” he said, “ are going to hear 
the evening lecture, and the build¬ 
ing was erected for a Sunday School.” 

I then asked if it belonged to the 
Church, or the Dissenters ? “It be¬ 
longs to no party,” he replied, “ but 
is common to all, and is supported by 
voluntary subscription.” He also 
showed me some of the class-fooms 
on the ground floor, (for -ft was di¬ 
vided into numerous compartments); 
but as the “evening ’ccture” was 
about to commence, I was prevented 
from obtaining further infonnad-m 
on the subject. The place of worship 
was in the upper story, which, how¬ 
ever, was sufficiently capacious to 
contain a congregation of upwards of 
2000 people. 11 was fitted up in all 
respects like a church, and gallcried 
around, except on the end occupied 
by the pulpit. It was obvious, also, 
that it was the common hall of thi 
school, lor the pews were formed so 
as to serve the purpose of writing- 
desks ; and the blotches of ink with 
which they were stained afforded 
evidence that they were in the use of 
being applied to this end. The house, 
though noVmore than half full, con¬ 
tained many persons of a respectable 
appearance, sitting in silent expecta¬ 
tion of tile arrival of the preacher, 
who soon appeared, and took his sta¬ 
tion. Ho was a young man, of a 
melancholy and sickly air, with a 
voice too feeble for* the size of the • 
place in which he harangued. There * 
was nothing peculiar in the service, 
which was conducted in the manner 
known to prevail among the most 
numerous body of the Dissenters in 
England. His discourse, from the 
petition in the Lord’s prayer, “ (live 
us this day our daily biend/’ seemed 
to be delivered without notes, and 
with a kind of feverish effort to jie 
impressive ; but was in itself neither 
elegant, eloquent, nor profound. It 
was nine o’clock when the service 
came to a close, and then, on inquiry, 

1 was told that the preacher belong¬ 
ed to the sect which takes its name 
from Lady Huntingdon. I now made 
the best of my way back to my inn; 
and though it was but the 8th of 
June, sat down with several^jdiers 
to a supper, of which ducks and gr£en 
peas were unexpectedly two, and not 
the least attractive, of the dishes. 
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I Next morning, I went to search 
for Larkhall, which i asked for as 
the residence of my correspondent. 
A handsome villa, built on a gentle 
■ slope to the north-east of the town, 
was at length pointed out to me as 
bearing that name, but as the pos¬ 
session and the habitation of a per¬ 
son of a quite different name from 
that which 1 had been directed to in¬ 
quire after, by the letter 1 had re¬ 
ceived. A person, however, of the 
ntntoe of my correspondent, lived in 
the immediate neighbourhood ; and 
on whom l immediately waited. 
Though it was only a few minutes 
after twelve o’clock, 1 found him 
'■ating a solitary dinner ; hut it be¬ 
hoved him, he said, to dine at that 
early hour, as he superintended a 
metallic fouudery, or smelting house, 
1 forget which, where his presence 
was always required, when the men 
mrfjdoyed on the concern were at 
work, lie was a tall, thin figure, up¬ 
wards of fifty years of age, with a 
face expressive of intelligence and 
benevolence: and though he was 
quite a different person from my cor- 
respundent, and altogether uncon¬ 
nected with the chapel to*be opened 
for public worship on the ensuing 
Sunday, yet lie was able to give me 
a great deal of information respecting 
it. “ The formation of this 4 A Vie In¬ 
terest ’ had originated," he said, “ in 
a quarrel between its founders and 
the leading members of some other 
1 Assenting congregation. They were 
but few in number, of a litigious 
disposition, and, in other respects, 
not very respectable. In the course 
of the preceding year, a person from 
Scotland had presented himself to 
the committee of the Sunday School, 
and had had the address to obtain 
an appointment to do duty in it 
as a.preacher. Surmises, however, 
liaving been circulated reSpceting 
some moral delinquencies/ previous¬ 
ly to his acting in that capacity, 
caused him to be dismissed with¬ 
out much ceremony, and made him 
seek for refuge in Ireland. He first 
'reached Dublin, and from Dublin 
went to Cork, where representing 
himself as having been educated at 
the University of tilasgow, and li¬ 
cenced by a presbytery of the Church 
, of Scotland, he was taken under the 
protection of the Dissenting preach¬ 


ers of that city; and, by the inter¬ 
est of one of them, was recommend¬ 
ed to a person, who had made some 
property in business, as a tutof to 
his children. But he had made sonic 
friends while resident in this place, 
among whom were the persons who 
had been east out, or had withdrawn 
themselves from their former syna¬ 
gogue. These resolved to recruit a 
congregation fo» him, and to bring 
him back to be thyr minister. With 
that view, a deputation of their num¬ 
ber was actually sent to him, with a 
formal invitation to that effect. With 
their proposals he thought proper to 
comply, and soon after followed them 
to this place, and has ever since been 
employed as their spiritual director. 
Since that time they have bought and 
fitted up an old copper smelting-house 
in Pyrites Street, as their destined 
place of meeting. My namesake, 
who has corresponded with vou on 
the subject of the opening of this new 
temple, is an Irishman, who was here 
on a visit from Cork to its minister- 
elect, and lias left with him two of 
his sons as pupils and boarders. This 
person, I suppose, had been prevailed 
upon to write you, as he says, in 
name of the Trustees of the chapel. 
“ The chapel,” he continued, “ is at 
no great distance from this, and if you 
please, 1 shall shew it you in pass¬ 
ing." To this 1 agreed, and was 
conducted to a low-lying street, com¬ 
posed of mean buildings, where wc 
went into a house bearing no exter¬ 
nal marks of a cjjurch, but abund¬ 
ance of a smithy ; and here we found 
carpenters at work, fitting up pews, 
in an apartment not capable of con¬ 
taining ,'fOO inviduals at the very ut¬ 
most. Here, also, we found one of 
tlu* Trustees, to whom my conductor 
introduced me, and then left us to¬ 
gether. This man was shabbily dres¬ 
sed, and his countenance and man¬ 
ners wore the impression of inveter¬ 
ate vulgarity ; but, at tlu* same time, 
he had that sort of easy assurance 
which springs from wealth, and that 
bustling activity widely arises from 
office. When he understood on what 
purpose I came, he offered to accom¬ 
pany me to Mr M-*-, (tlu; Scotch 

preacher, and the chosen master of 
the chapel, to whom the headsSf the 
congregation had shewn so strong an 
attachment,) and to this proposal I 
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willingly assented. lie then carried 
me straight to Larkhall, part of 

which Mr M - he told me, 

oectmied as a furnished lodging, the 
family to whom it belonged not be¬ 
ing at home. We entered, and found 

Mr M-within, who expressed 

himself extremely glad that I had 
arrived so early. From a variety of 
circumstances, however, I began to 

be of opinion that this Mr M- 

must be a person of whom I had 
heard a great deal some time before, 
and I therefore resolved to question 
him cloScly, and to watch him nar¬ 
rowly. The Trustee having taken 

his leave, Mr M- proposed 

that we should walk. To this I had 
no objection; so away wc went, and 
ascended a hill, where we were at full 
liberty to converse, without being 
overheard or interrupted. My com¬ 
panion was a young man, perhaps not 
above twenty-seven years of age, of a 
tall and rather handsome figure, of a 
mild and gentle aspect, and of an 
agreeable and insinuating address. 
His external appearance was certain¬ 
ly altogether in his favour. I in¬ 
deed imagined that J discovered an 
arch and designing shrewdness lurk¬ 
ing under the guise of an assumed 
simplicity and complaisance of man¬ 
ner ; but perhaps this was suggested 
by previously-excited suspicion. 

Our conversation during our walk 
was in substance as follows:—“ 1 
had no expectation,” I observed, “ of 
finding this new Scotch Kirk already 
provided with a Scotch minister: 
How long have you been here, if 
you please ?" “ Oh, no more than 
three months," was the reply, “ and 
I am already quite a Bishop!" “ In¬ 
deed !” said 1; “ pray, what may be 
the extent of your diocese ?” “ It 
is nothing yet to what I hope, in a 
short time, it will be. In the mean 
time, we are thinking of supplying 
.. . , a village in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, with sermon regularly; 
for we have a good many friends 
there, by whose aid we could soon 
form a numerous congregation, if we 
had a popular preacher among them, 
acting under my inspection: and, 
indeed, ( I have no doubt but that, 
with y little exertion and manage¬ 
ment^ a Scotch Kirk might be erect¬ 
ed ti every town in this district. 
But how I hate these Methodists !’* 


“ They are pretty numerous and 
active here, I suppose?" “Oh, you 
have no idea,” was the answer, “how 
troublesome they are!” “ They op¬ 
pose your plans, do they?" “As 
much as they possibly can; but I 
set them at defiance.” “ For any 
thing I know to the contrary, you 
may be in the right: but what are 
your arrangements for Sunday?" 
“You have not then seen any of our 
printed bills, in which the order&pf 
the service, the names oi llie preMP- 
ers, and the hymns to be sung, are 
all specified ?" 1 told him, I cer¬ 
tainly had not. “ Then 1 shall tell 
you our plans for that day:—Mr 
F-- , from S — —, a Scotch¬ 

man, is to preach in the forenoon 
—then we don't meet again till six 
o’clock in the evening, when we 
shall have the Church-people and 
Dissenters of every denomination. As 
we wish, above all tilings, to attract" 
the attention of the .Episcopalians, 
would you have any objection to 
read a part of the English liturgy ?’’ 

I told him 1 held the liturgy in very 
high estimation, as a manual of 
Christian devotion, and frequently 
used it as s\icli; but that I could not, 
consistently, employ it in conduct¬ 
ing the worship of a Scotch Kirk. 
“ Then we will say no more about 
that," was the answer. I then ask¬ 
ed him at what University he had 
studied, and from what Presbytery 
he had received licence ? He replied 
he had studied and been licensed at 
Glasgow. And when 1 mentioned se¬ 
veral of the Professors and Ministers 
both of Edinburgh and Glasgow, he 
told me he was intimately acquaint¬ 
ed with most of them ; and signified 
his knowledge, by naming some of 
them by familiar appellations, such 
as Willy Mnir, David Ritchie, &c. 
After a great deal more to the same 
purposS, I said to him, “ There has 
been a countryman of ours, pretend¬ 
ing to be a preacher of the Church 
of Scotland, playing a variety of dis¬ 
graceful pranks lately, both in Lon¬ 
don and some of the large provincial 
towns of this country; and, l ask 
your pardon if I do you wrong, 
but since 1 came here, 1 have been 
impressed with an invincible suspi¬ 
cion that you are that very person.” 
Never did I before see towering- 
and confident vanity so completely 
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Merest-fallen, and levelled in the 
dust: he was thunder-struck, and 
stood before me in silent amazement. 
When his astonishment began to 
subside, 1 told him, that just a few 
days' ago, I had heard a circumstan¬ 
tial account of a young man, lately 
a weaver in Glasgow, who, having 
first imposed upon the credulity of 
an aged Minister in a remote part of 
the country, had been employed to 
act as his Assistant; that having 
gone to London, he had preached for 
a while among the Independents, 
at the same time, bilking jewellers 
of watches, chains, and seals; and 
tailors of several suits of clothes; 
and had proposed marriage to two or 
three young ladies; and that, having 
been detected in this swindling ca¬ 
reer, he had hastily left London, and 
played the same game over again in 
Liverpool, and other places. I was 
going on to tell him that he had 
borrowed large sums of money from 
several Scotsmen to whom he had 
found access, and that he had left 
his tavern-bills generally unpaid, 
when my companion interrupted me, 
by making a full confession of liis 
being the very person 9vho had per¬ 
petrated all these atrocities, and 
conjuring me to forbear the further* 
recital of them—because he was now 
heartily sorry for what he had done, 
and was determined to make amends 
for it, by the strict regularity and in¬ 
tegrity of his future conduct. I told 
him the resolution was excellent ; but 
that 1 had some misgivings as to his 
sincerity; for I think 1 added, “ 1 can 
detect a continuation of the very same 
system of imposture in the correspon¬ 
dence carried on with me, at your 
instance, 1 suppose, flow could you 
call yourselves a Scotch congregation, 
when there is not an individual be¬ 
longing to it but yourself from 
Scotland ? How does it Hhppen, that 
the last letter which 1 received on 
the business, is signed with the same 
name as the first; although, 1 have 
learned on unquestionable authority, 
that the writer of the first had gone 
to Ireland more than a fortnight 
before the other was penned ? How, 
moreover, does it happen, that, after 
boasting of being ‘ 1800 strong,' your 
chapel is not capable of containing 
300 individuals, unless they are 
packed like herrings in a barrel?" 


I then told him, that, so far from 
waiting to preach for him on Sun¬ 
day, 1 meant to return home that 
very day. I do not recollect the an¬ 
swer which he attempted to make to 
these interrogatories; hut I well re¬ 
member the earnestness with which 
he remonstrated against my not ful¬ 
filling my engagement, as he called 
it; and he began even to get angry. 1 
told him my, resolution was taken, 
and proceeded to move towards the 
town. 11c theri began to reiterate 
what he had before said about his 
penitence. In answer to which I 
told him, his repentance reminded 
me of that of the King in Hamlet, 
who wished to be “ pardoned,” and 
yet “ retain the offence.” As wc 
went along, he began an appeal to 
my compassion, to which 1 lent a 
deaf ear: but when we got back to 
Larkhall, we found no fewer than 
three Trustees waiting our arrival. 
We found them in the garden, and 
Mr M-— told them my determi¬ 

nation not to preach for them on 
Sunday. I was surprised to find 
that they so readily guessed the cause. 
They knew that unfavourable re¬ 
ports had been circulated, to the pre¬ 
judice of their worthy pastor, but 
they had resolved to disregard them 
all. “ You will have been hearing 

stories of Mr M-in town : he 

has many enemies, who propagate 
scandalous lies against him." “ 1 am 
sorry to hear it,” said 1: “ I assure 
you I have heard nothing in town to 
nis disadvantage; my information has 
been derived irom quite a different 
source. The Trustees then entreat¬ 
ed me to stay on’their account, if not 

on Mr M--'s, and do duty on 

Sunday. I toffl them that was entire¬ 
ly out of the question; on which re¬ 
fusal Mr M-, who had laid him¬ 

self all his length on a garden seat, 
raised his hands and his eyes towards 
heaven, and exclaimed, '‘Though all 
the world forsake us, we have still 
our God to apply to.” I then left 
him and the Trustees to settle mat¬ 
ters in their own way. But as I 
found my name was posted up in 
every conspicuous corner, as the per¬ 
son “ to preatSh in Bethel C ’Impel, 
Pyrites Street, on Sunday the lltli,” 
I went to the Newspaper'Vffice, and 
ordered an intimation tosthc con¬ 
trary to be inserted in the next pub- 
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lication; and then, taking the Lon- 
don-mail, in its passage through the 
town, I Boon found myself at home, 
well pleased with the part I had act¬ 
ed in this adventure. 

N. 


ODK. 

From the Spanish of Luis de Loon. 

Oh, happy happy he ! who flies 
Far from the noisy world away—. 
Who, with the worthy and the wise, 
Hath chosen thtl narrow way ; 

The silence of the secret road, 

That leads the soul to virtue and to God* 

No passions in his breast arise— 

Rich in lus own unalter’d Mate, 

He smiles superior, as he eyes 
The splendour of the great'; 

And his uuduzzled gaze is proof 
Against the glittering Hall and gilded 
Roof. 

He heeds not if the Trump of Fame 
I’our forth the loudest of its strains, 

To spread the glory of his name; 

And his high soul disdains, 

That Flattery’s voice should varnish o’er. 
The deed which truth and virtue would 
abhor. 

Such lot be mine: what boots to me 
The cumbrous pageantry of pow er ? 
To court the gaze of crowds, and be 
The idol of the hour ? 

To chace an empty shape of air, 

That leaves me weak with toil, and worn 
with care ? 

O streams, and shades, and hills on high, 
Unto the stillness of jour breast 
My wounded spirit yearns to fly— 

To fly and be at rest: 

Thus from the world’s tempestuous sea, 
O, gentle Nature, do I turn to thee. 

Be mine the holy calm o^night, ' 

Soft sleep, and dreams serenely gay. 
The freshness of the morning light, 

The fullness of the day; 

Far from the sternly frowning eye. 

That Pride and ltiches turn on Poverty. 

The warbling birds shall bid me wake. 
With their untutor’d melodies. 

No fearful dream my sleep shall break— 
No wakeful cares arise; 

Like the sad shapes that hater still 
Bound him who 'hangs upon another’s 
will. 

Be mine my hopes to heaven to give— 
To taste f'lc bliss that heaven bestows— 


Alone and for myself to live— 

And ’scape the many woes 
That human breasts are doom’d to bear, 
The pangs of Love and Hate, and Hope 
and Fear. 

A garden, by the mountain side, 

1$ mine, whose flow’ry blossoming, 
Shews, even in spring's luxuriant pride, 
What autumn’s suns shall bring— 
And from the mountain’s lofty crown, 

A clear and sparkling rill comes trill¬ 
ing down; 

Then pausing in its downward force. 

My venerable trees among, 

It gurgles on its winding course; 

And, as it glides along. 

Gives freshness to the day, and pranks. 
With ever-changing iiow’rsj its mossy 
banks. 

The whisper of the balmy breeze 
Scatters a thousand sweets around— 
And sweeps in music through the trees 
With an enchanting sound, 

That laps the soul in calm delight, 

Where Crowns and Kingdoms are forgot¬ 
ten quite. 

Their’s let the dear-bought treasure be, 
Who in a treacherous bark confide— 

I stand aloof, and changelc. s see 
The changes of the tide; 

Nor fear the wail of those that wcq), 
When angry winds arc warring with the 
* deep. 

Day turns to night—the timbers rend— 
More fierce the ruthless tempest blows; 
Confus’d, to heaven the cries ascend 
As the sad merchant throws 
His hoards to join the stores that lie 
In the deep sea’s uncounted treasury. 

Mine be the peaceful board of old. 

From want, as from profusion free; 
Hit let the massy cup of gold, 

And glittering baubles, be, 

Who builds his baseless hope of gain 
Upon a brittle bark and stormy main. 

While others, reckless of the pnln 
Of hope delay’( and sad suspense, 

Still struggle on, to guard or gum, 

A sad pre-eminence— 

May 1, in woody covert laid, 

Be gaily chuunting in the secret shade, 

At ease within the shade reclin'd, 

With laurel and with ivy crown’d. 

And my attentive car inclin'd. 

To catch the heav’nly sound 
Of harp or lyre, when o’er the strings, 
The master’s hand his practis’d* finger 
flings! M. 
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"-OH THE OPPOSITION IH PAHLIAUENT. 

. - . . “ Sapere Audc.” 

Ilor. 

. W e arc of the number of those 
who consider a strong and energetic 
opposition tathe measures of Govem- 
ment as one of the greatest bulwarks 
of the constitution. It not only fans 
the flame of civil and religious liber¬ 
ty, but tends to secure to us the en¬ 
joyment of our most valuable rights. 
Constituted as our Government is, 
without such an Opposition we should 
be ignorant of almost every thing that 
happened within the walls of Parlia¬ 
ment. Discussion would sleep: the 
Minister would only have to propose 
his measures : the House would ac- 
quicsco ; and thus the matter would 
end ! In this state of affairs, a free 
press would be good for* no tiling; 
for it would have nothing to commu¬ 
nicate but what was laudatory to the 
Administration ; and the nation, ig¬ 
norant of what was going forward, 
would neither have its intelligence 
extended, nor its judgment exercised, 
upon questions the most important 
to its prosperity and happiness. A 
night of political ignonfnee and apa¬ 
thy would steal upon the nation. 
The voice of the people, against ob¬ 
noxious and tyrannical measures, 
would not be heard ; and Govern¬ 
ment, left without this salutary con¬ 
trol, would do just as it pleased. 
Hut, “as iron sliarpeneth iron,” so 
the (Lhati s in Parliament sharpen 
the wit, call forth the talents, and 
animate the exertions of the Repre¬ 
sentatives of the nation, many of 
whom thus become famed for their 
abilities, or renowned for wisdom. 

With such an Opposition, eminent¬ 
ly gifted and skilled in all the lead¬ 
ing questions of the day, every sub¬ 
ject of vital importance receives the 
most thorough investigatfon. All 
the powers of AdministAtion, and of 
the Opposition, are brought into ac¬ 
tion, and made to bear upon it. It 
is viewed in all its aspects; its strong 
and its weak points, its advantages 
and disadvantages, its good and its 
evil, are set before us; which, 
through the medium of excellent re¬ 
ports’*,'and a free press, are carried 

* Opposition is more indebted to the 
reports for its effective energy within the 


to every corner of the country; and 
thus a vivifying and refreshing 
stream is sent to circulate through¬ 
out the land, spreading every where 
healthy, vigorous, constitutional 
principles. 

The Opposition may be consider¬ 
ed as performing a similar office in 
Parliament, to that which a “ fly " 
does in mechanics. The fly, in ma¬ 
chinery, regulates the unequal pres¬ 
sure on the inaip wheels, and, pro¬ 
ducing a steadier motion throughout, 
makes every thing go on heller than 
it would otherwise do. The friction 
is thereby considerably removed from 
the unequal pressures, and the cele¬ 
rity of its other parts, which would 
soon destroy the whole machinery, is 
retarded. It is thjus with the (Ip- 
position. Their whole object is to 
remove the pressure of those burdens 
which are crushing the nation to 
death, and to retard and limit the 
celerity of those measures which, hut 
for such counterpoising influence, 
would end in the ruin of our liberties! 

walls of Parliament, than to any other 
circumstance. Constantly, or nearly so, 
in the minority, what have the mem¬ 
bers of Opposition to look to but the con¬ 
curring and co-opcrating power of pub¬ 
lic opinion ? But public opinion would 
be utterly powerless, were it not for the 
aliment furnished by the reports. These, 
however, are not the only benefits result¬ 
ing from reports given, as many of them 
now are, by men of first-rate abilities. 
They act as a powerful restraint on the 
Members of both sides of the House, who 
know that their sentiments arc to be tried 
by a tribunal that cannot be intimidated 
or cajoled into an unfair or partial deci¬ 
sion ; and thus they tend to encourage the 
Members of Parliament to excel equally 
in virtue, integrity, and.eloqticncc. The 
Proprietors of the daily Morning Papers, 
and especially of the Times —in point 
of reports, and early and authentic intel¬ 
ligence, unquestionably the first paper in 
the world, (from which, too, that beggar¬ 
ly rogue the Courier is compelled to pur¬ 
loin matter for his inglorious pages,}—de¬ 
serve well of their country, by the muni¬ 
ficent liberality with wflicli they Toward 
men of talent who devote themselves to 
the very dllTicult, rfjut invaluable, art of 
reporting. It is remarkable &ow little of 
human happiness is owing to ti ^schemes 
of legislators, and how much to accident or 
tin* enterprise of enlightened individuals ! 

Editor. 
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The services of the Opposition, in another, and that is, the power of 
this respect, need not here be recount- asking questions of Ministers. If di¬ 
ed. They must be known to every rect answers be given, the secret is 
one, who will allow himself to think out, and the affair is turned against 
for a moment on the subject. Be- Administration. If they arc with- 
Bides their direct influence on the held, they enable the Opposition to 
measures of Government, they have give the most unfavourable construc- 
an indirect one, which operates as a tion to the silence of Ministers, and 
preventive, and nips many obnoxious to prejudice them in the eyes of the 
measures in the bud, which would nation. The people never reflect, 
otherwise be brought forward, and that, to give an answer to a question, 
ripen into a fatal maturity. or to explain, would often be inju- 

But an Opposition, to be useful, rious to the public service. They 
must be dignified, and possess entire have no idea of official secrecy, and 
credit with the country for purity of official prudence ; and, therefore, 
intention, and commanding abilities, when a plain common-sense ques- 
In requiring this purity of intention, tion is met by silence, they begin to 
however, we are far frorft shutting conjecture, and to surmise the cause; 
them out from those rewards, and and as it is easier for poor human 
that preferment, tp which their am- nature to impute bad than good mo- 
bition may lead them to aspire. On tives, the people are led to believe 
the contrary, we think these objects that there is something under it 
perfectly legitimate, and would ani- which they dare not avow, or of 
mate them to seek, by every honour- which they are ashamed. This si- 
able means, those offices and places lence, often preceding the introduc- 
of trust, emolument, and power, tion of unpopular measures, gives an 
which must be enjoyed by every ef- influence and advantage to the Oppo- 
fective Administration. Without pos- sition which their eloquence seldom 
sessing these, it would be impossible fails to improve. By too many ob- 
for them to carry on the affairs of the noxious acts, the Administration dig 
nation, and to introduce into the Go- the mine for themselves, and lay the 
vernment those ameliorations which, train; and the Opposition has only 
in the present moment, are so essen- to set it on fire, to produce the ex- 
tially necessary for the welfare and plosion. 

permanent prosperity of our country. The recourse to such measures 

and which the public voice now so has been painfully frequent of late, 
loudly demands. Whether it is in the temper of the 

To obtain these, the Opposition people, which renders a recurrence to 
must persevere in its exertions to such measures necessary, or in the 
expose the peudo measures of Ad- mal-administration of the Govern- 
ministration. It must continue to ment, it is not our intention here to 
hold the office of Public Censor, and enquire. The fact is unquestionable, 
to criticise, with just severity, those from whichever of these causes it ori- 
encroachments upon the constitution ginates. The incessant periodical re- 
which have of late years been from turns of almost general discontent, 
time to time 50 unsparingly made in one part or other of the empire, 
upon it. To enable it to uo this, render strong measures necessary; 
Opposition has many advantages. It but these, instead of allaying the dis- 
is easy to object to, or deny the content, olily for a little suppress it, 
utility of the plans proposed. The till a favourable opportunity arrives, 
discussing of the Budget; of the and then it bursts forth with greater 
Army and Navy Estimates ; of the violence than ever. It is but a little 
laying on of taxes; with the topics time since Great Britain was in alarm 
of economy, retrenchment, and re- and dread from the turbulence of 
fonn; and a thousand others, as po- Radicalism and of Reform ; and now 
pular as these, give incalculable ad- poor, deluded, and misguided Ire- 
vantages to the Opposition over Ad- land is in a state bordering on in- 
ministratvsn, advantages which make surrection. There is a feverishness 
their evfry word tell on the feelings in the Body Politic, from whatever 
and passions pf the public. cause it proceeds, which must either 

Besides these advantages, there is destroy the patient, or, turning to 
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nfWlneaa, may lead it, in a fit of in¬ 
sanity, to destroy its physicians. 

This the Administration knows 
perfectly; yet arrogating to itself the 
approbation of the moderate and en¬ 
lightened, it allows the people to 
fume, and to rage, and to cry in vain 
for reform, from one end or the em¬ 
pire to the other ; and pretends, all 
the while, to see with indifference, if 
not with contempt, the highest civic 
honours and applause bestowed on 
its political antagonists. But the 

S robation of the moderate and en- 
itened is not the exclusive prero¬ 
gative of Administration. The ta¬ 
lents of the modem Athens of the 
North, for example, are arrayed a- 
gainst Ministers. If the Scottish Bar 
were to be polled, there would be 
found ranged, almost exclusively , on 
the side of Opposition, most of her 
sons, who possess the most splendid 
talents, and the most commanding 
genius—men who, from the brillian¬ 
cy of their parts, the variety of their 
powers, the endowment of their 
minds, the extent of their knowledge, 
the logical closeness of their reason¬ 
ing, and the overwhelming torrent of 
eloquence in which it isroften con¬ 
veyed, are the pride and boast of 
their country, and may fairly be 
pitted against the members of any 
other Bar in Europe. Yet these men, 
whose powers equally astonish and 
delight us, are almost all of them 
leagued with Opposition in the great 
leading questions of Government ; 
and must, in the common course of 
events, if mind acts on mind, and 
superior motives sway actions, lead 
the public judgment, and turn it 
against the measures of the present 
rulers. 

With these there is a powerful 
phalanx combined throughout the 
empire. Y ou have only to calculate 
the strength of Dissenters, Who are 
Whigs, in Scotland, -England, and 
Ireland !—of the Reformers, and Ra¬ 
dicals, too, in these .countries; and 
the malcontents of the Catholics, cla¬ 
mouring for emancipation, to appre¬ 
ciate the mighty force ready to start 
into activity the moment that any 
favourable opportunity offers, in or¬ 
der to turn out the Ministry, and 
modify the Government. 

'flic active efficiency of all these 
classes the Opposition well knows, 
voi.. x. 


and fulfils their expectation by the 
possession and exertion of kindred 
talents and sentiments. These, com¬ 
bined with industry and research, 
with an honest boldness of state¬ 
ment, and a felicity of detecting and 
exposing financial errors, and waste¬ 
ful and improvident expenditure, in 
the various departments of the state, 
have raised the Opposition high in 
the esteem and confidence of a grate¬ 
ful nation, and obtained, for some of 
its members, unbounded applause. 

Amillion and a half of taxes, 
cut off by the persevering industry of 
one individual, is a noble trophy. 
Wc hail the omen; and look forward 
to still greater and more solid tri¬ 
umphs, which shall bare Corruption’s 
arm; pluck feather after feather from 
the wings of placemen and sinecu- 
rists ; and make noble lords and 
dukes, with ample patrimonial do¬ 
mains of their own, ashamed of be¬ 
ing any longer state faofeus, fat¬ 
tening and rioting on a nation's in¬ 
dustry. 

The entire failure of Administra¬ 
tion to bring forward any efficient 
plan for the relief of the agricultu¬ 
rists, gives a fine opportunity to the 
Opposition to exhibit to the country 
their entire unfitness for conducting 
the affairs of the state. The absur¬ 
dity of the plan, and its mockery of 
those expectations which Ministers 
had raised, is well shewn by the Op¬ 
position. This is admitted; but then, 
it is replied, why did not the Opposi¬ 
tion bring forward a better plan of 
their own ? This, we answer, is not 
the duty of Opposition. They are 
not the Government of the country. 
It is the*business of Government to 
provide efficient remedies for the evils 
that afflict a nation. It is sufficient 
for the Opposition tb point out 
these evils. To do more, would be 
placing themselves in a situation 
which Administration would not al¬ 
low nor recognise. It would be 
making themselves the assessors of 
the Ministry; and thus, any Ad¬ 
ministration, without the slightest 
ability, and by taking advantage of the 
talents and wisdom of Opposition, 
might be able to carry on with effect 
the affitirs of the country; and that, 
too, without either acknowledging 
or remunerating the very men by 
whose sagacity and skill they were 
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alone able to conduct the vessel of the 
state in safety. On this plan, the 
greatest ass in the nation might be 
Prime Minister. We maintain, that 
it is not the duty of Opposition to 
find remedies, but the duty of Mini¬ 
sters ; and if the latter be unfit to 
remove political evil, or to remedy 
distress, and to bring the nation into 
a sound and healthful state, it is the 
business of the fornjer to shew their 
weakness and incapability, and the 
positive duty 9 f tfle public to lift the 
minority into the situation of their 
opponents, and to invest them with 
that power which they alone can ren¬ 
der effectual for the salvation of our 
common country. 

Of such a result, however, we en¬ 
tirely despair. In the present state 
of things, we consider it next to an 
impossibility. Every place, and every 
office, is filled with the minions of 
Government. These have the wealth 
and power of the country in their 
hands: and wealth and power, be 
they in whose hands they may, create 
influence. From the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, down to the pettiest 
Exciseman, there is patronage and 
dependence. The whole offices of 
state are filled with the creatures of 
Government: and the very idea of 
a change of Administration would 
make thousands of hearts to beat 
with alarm, and to vibrate with the 
most excruciating apprehensions. 
Every one of these, therefore, is in¬ 
terested in supporting the present 
state of things ; while the dread of be¬ 
ing turned out of place and of office, 
gives to them an activity and indus¬ 
try, in devising ways and means to 
support their patrons, and arguments, 
and palliatives for excusing their 
blunders, which have in them all the 
zeal of enthusiasm, and all the bit¬ 
terness of despair. Sarcasms and re¬ 
proaches are thrown out, that the 
Opposition are clever, but immoral; 
that their patriotism, if not spu¬ 
rious, is selfish ; that their whole ob¬ 
ject is love of place and of power; 
that though they were in office to¬ 
morrow, we‘* should go on no better 
than we are doing: and the con¬ 
temptible crcatufes who throw out 
such scurrilities, with great seeming 
triumph, appeal for the truth of all 
they say to the conduct of the Ta¬ 
lents when last in Administration. 


These are their, sarcasms and re¬ 
proaches ; but, in the midst of their 
terrors, which blind their under¬ 
standings, they do not see that every 
one of them is just as applicable 
to the present Administration as it 
can possibly be to the Opposition. 
Is Londonderry cleverer or more 
moral than Brougham ?—the Chan- 
celler of Exchequer than Hume, or 
Tierney, or Ricardo, or Baring ? Or 
ib Lord Liverpool, whom we sincere¬ 
ly admire, to be preferred, in the 
qualities of the head or the heart, to 
Lords Grenville, Gray, or FMenbo¬ 
rough ? 

And as to their patriotism and dis- 
interestedncss,Would any in the Cabi ¬ 
net keep their places, were they stript 
of their emoluments and the patron¬ 
age of office ? Would they serve the 
country for nought ? Would they 
battle it every night for the Crown, 
as they do, if their seals of office 
were taken from them, and they 
were placed on the seats of the Mi¬ 
nority ? We are sure they would 
not; and a short period would be 
sufficient to convince us, that their 
patriotism would he as keen-sighted, 
in detecting and exposing the faults 
of tile new Administration, as their 
interests now powerfully prompt 
them to conceal the weakness and 
malversations of our present rulers. 

There is nothing which is more 
humiliating than to see the present 
Ministry relying for their power and 
their fame on the merits, or pretend¬ 
ed merits, of the system introduced 
and carried on by the “ heaven-horn 
Minister,” “ the pilot that weather¬ 
ed the storm.” To us wo confess 
there is something in this plea piti¬ 
ful and ridiculous. Yet time after 
time we hear Administration, when¬ 
ever sorely pushed, having recourse 
to his nu nory and his measures for 
support. We withhold not from this 
highly-gifted man the meed of ta¬ 
lents, nor of that exuberance of fan¬ 
cy and feeling which gave soul to 
his eloquence, and to his language 
a sort of inspiration. We admit 
his decision and promptitude, which 
enabled him to seize the occasions 
with which his good fortune pre¬ 
sented him, and give him »ntire cre¬ 
dit for those state-man-like abili¬ 
ties, and that parliamentary “ tor/,’' 
which he exhibited in early life. 
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atul which shone forth at once, with 
'a dazzling and unrivalled bright¬ 
ness ; but we withhold our confi¬ 
dence and approbation from the wis¬ 
dom of his measures, and the soli¬ 
dity of his plans. We deny that he 
weathered the storm; for he sunk 
under it. We deny that his disciples 
weathered it; for it was merely 
their good fortune, not their good 
government. But for the snows of 
Russia, and the hearts of steel that 
fought at Waterloo, over which his 
•puny followers had no control, we 
must have become a province of 
France ; and instead of chaining the 
tyrant, like Prometheus, to the rock, 
he must have enslaved us in our own 
little island. Is it possible to con¬ 
ceive any night more black, dreary, 
and desolate, than that which pre¬ 
vailed during the whole of our con¬ 
test with revolutionary France ? And 
we ask the wisest of all Mr Pitt’s ad¬ 
mirers and disciples, what would 
have been the effect of their Great 
Master’s principles and example, if 
Buonaparte’s army had not been de¬ 
stroyed, not by the hand of man, 
hut by that of Providence? Would 
he not have taken Pctgrsburgli as 
he did Moscow, and, returning to' 
France, have caused the universal 
gloom of despotism to cover, not only 
our island, but the whole continent 
of Europe ? Did the Ministry hold 
the scales of empire at Watcrloo, or 
was the balance there poised and 
turned by a Higher Hand? What 
would have been the consequence of 
defeat, or of retiring into the forest 
of Soignies ? Might it not have de¬ 
cided the campaign, and enabled 
Buonaparte to cut up, by piecc-mcal, 
the Prussian, Austrian, and Russian 
forces ? And if so, where would we 
have been ? 

To place, therefore, the whole of 
their merit on this triumph* is like a 
gambler boasting of his skill, be¬ 
cause, ■ after losing his all, he has 
gained the last throw, which never¬ 
theless leaves him in the utmost dis¬ 
tress and penury. 

Tlie high attribute of wisdom is 
not to plunge itself into difficulties, 
nor to draw into them others along 
with it. . Its office is to keep us out 
of danger. It is true, that when our 
rashness brings upon us accumula¬ 
ted and aggravated misfortunes, it 


requires no small exertion to deliver 
us from these, to retrieve our losses, 
and regain our former security. But 
this was not the felicity of “ the Pi¬ 
lot.”. He pushed t> * vessel of the 
state into the hurricane; and when 
tempest-tossed, and ready to be dash¬ 
ed in pieces on the rocks which sur¬ 
rounded her, he gave up the helm, 
sunk down in despair, and, yielding 
to the agony of his mind at tne ruin 
raging around* him, gave up the 
ghost. Yet in the* face of these facts, 
we are told of the “ pilot that wea¬ 
thered the storm”!!! But is the 
storm weathered ? Has it not blown 
in our teeth from that hour to the 
present ? Has not one distress trode 
on the heels of another ? And have 
wc not, in peace, felt, from taxation 
and internal disquietude, all the mi¬ 
series of war? Yes, wc are still in 
the hurricane: breakers on all hands 
surround us: privations and distress 
gather from every quarter of our po¬ 
litical horizon ; “ and coining events 
cast their shadows before!” exciting 
in us the forebodings of evil. 

A change in this system of Mr 
Pitt we cannot expect from Ins en¬ 
thusiastic admirers; and therefore a 
repetition of all the evils interwoven 
in that system may be expected to 
continue while such are in high 
station. 'Whether the brink of dis¬ 
tinction, to which the landed interest 
has now been led, from a blind ad¬ 
herence to it, will open their eyes to 
their danger, or whether they will 
rush blindfold over the precipice 
before them, a little time will dis¬ 
cover. If any thing could persuade 
them, the luminous speeches of the 
Opposition would have done it. 
Never did the Opposition appear in a 
more commanding attitude, and with 
a brighter lustre, than, on the night 
when the agricultural interests of 
the country were discussed. Mr 
Brougham shone proudly pre-emi¬ 
nent. ’ The plan of the Marquis of 
Londonderry not only shrunk from 
before him, but fled in utter dismay, 
amidst the ridicule and contempt of 
the House. * 

In some parts of his speech wedo 
indeed differ from him; but, taken 
as a whole, it was, with these excep¬ 
tions, perfectly admirable. There 
was in it nothing violent, nothing 
outrageous, nothing that required 
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our forgiveness. Founded on the 
great principles of political economy, 
it was rich in information, and calcu- 
rated to open the eyes of the public 
to a system of expenditure] most 
ruinous in its consequences. 

But all that Opposition can do 
will be vain, without a practical re¬ 
form in the House of Commons. Till 
this be accomplished, the influence 
of Opposition will not, and cannot, 
be efficient; because^ till that be 
done, the voice of the Nation, through 
her representatives, will not be dis¬ 
tinctly heard. 

We recollect the astonishment 
felt when the question was put— 
whether we would rather he govern¬ 
ed by five hundred tyrants than by 
one; or whether we would not ra¬ 
ther have the mildness and benevo¬ 
lence of one Sovereign, than a whole 
cabinet to reign and rule over us ? 
This we considered then, and consi¬ 
der now, as inapplicable to the Bri¬ 
tish government. Tyranny, in no 
shape, exists in it; yet the influence 
of the Crown is as completely felt, 
and the wishes of the Sovereign are 
as completely carried into execution, 
as if he were the Grand Seignior 
of Turkey. Whatever measure he 
sets his heart upon is, in general, 
carried through both Houses of Par¬ 
liament with sweeping majorities. 
And such will invariably be the case, 
whilst placemen and sinecurists have 
scats in Parliament. There is too 
strong a bias in their minds to vote 
against Ministers. But could not the 
affairs of the nation be transacted by 
official men, without their having a 
vote in carrying through their own 
measures? Might they not come 
down with a message to the House, 
or introduce a bill into it, and, after 
advocating its utility or necessity, 
retire, and leave the farther discus¬ 
sion and decision of it to the un¬ 
biassed Members of Parliament? 
Haring done this, as skilful pleaders, 
might they not leave the measure 
to the judgment of a nation’s Re¬ 
presentatives, with as much confi¬ 
dence as .-the Barrister leaves the life 
and death of his client in the hands 
of a Jpry? To do* otherwise, is to 
judge with partiality in favour of 
thetr own measures ; yet, in all ordi¬ 
nary cases, who is it that is permit- 
tad to judge in his own cause r 


We know that this idea will Vo 
scouted by all who are enemies to a 
moderate and temperate reform, and 
who consider the extension of the 
elective franchise, and the lessening 
of the encreasing influence and pa¬ 
tronage of the crown, as a doctrine 
approaching to treason. To all such 
we say, that, in attachment to the 
constitution, and in loyalty to the 
Sovereign, we yield to none; but, 
whilst we say this, we are, at the 
same time, bold to own, that, until a 
reform takes place, and the House of 
Commons is purified from corrupt 
aftd pernicious influence, the sam.' 
measures and counsels will be fol¬ 
lowed and carried on till a national 
bankruptcy ensue. 

The times are portentous; and to 
better them, can only be achieved 
by the firmness and union of the Op¬ 
position, supported and upheld by 
the countenance and courage of the 
people. We encourage the Opposi¬ 
tion to perseverance, not alone on 
account of the enlightening influence 
of philosophy, and of the general 
diffusion of knowledge ; we animate 
them by other motives; by that ar¬ 
dent love qf liberty which agitates 
at present au lands, and that spirit- 
stirring activity, which is leading 
all classes of society to feel a deep 
interest in the conduct and adminis¬ 
tration of their rulers. But, above 
all, we would cheer diem by the tri¬ 
umphs which a free periodical press 
has achieved and is achieving; which 
sends into all lands the seeds and 
germs of political wisdom; and, in 
almost every hovel , as well as in the 
mansions of greatness, lays before 
minds, thirsting for knowledge, the 
opinions and reasons of men, the 
most enlightened in Europe, and 
well fitted to judge of the necessity 
and utility 'f any question of state 
that comes before them. These 
are the elements which are in active 
preparation to secure success; and, 
at no remote period, to give to the 
Opposition, and to the principles 
they advocate, a joyful and splendid 
victory. 

With these advantages on their 
side, it requires neither the genius 
of the philosopher, nor the saga¬ 
city of the politician, lo foresee the 
pnde and security of pampered lux¬ 
ury humbled, which now, in the 
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■i wantonness of its speculations, and 
in the selfishness of its ambition, de¬ 
prives the merchant, manufacturer, 
and agriculturist, of many of their 
comforts; and, through oppressive 
taxation, lias plunged them into ir¬ 
retrievable difficulties and distress. 
Such, at the end of a seven-years’ 
peace, are the bitter fruits of our 
victories. The Marquis of London¬ 
derry, if he chuse, may, night after 
night, “ fight his battles o'er again;” 
but die distresses of agriculturists, 
instead of being responsive. to his 
“ electrifying” descriptions, answer 
him with the wail of complaint, and 
the cry for immediate relief. 

But we dwell not on these, nor 
on the professions of economy, which 
are looked on as a Jest, or are heard 
with the sneer of ridicule. # We have 
too sincere a regard for some in Ad¬ 
ministration, to indulge in levity at 
their cxpencc. We know them to 
be generous in their nature, and 
warm in their attachments, though, 
unfortunately, they have allied them¬ 
selves with those from whom Virtue 
withholds her rewards, and good 
m<m their applause. 

To those who wisl* well to Old 
England, it is painful to see, in this 
reign, the ascendancy of irishmen 
in the councils of the nation. With¬ 
out solid abilities, they have dazzling 
and supple qualities; and have suf¬ 
ficient tact and forwardness to push 
their fortunes at court, in a man¬ 
ner similar to that by which they 
push their fortunes with the ladies. 
Fortune-hunters in both cases, they 
sometimes succeed, and carry off their 
prize in the very midst of a “ tem¬ 
pest.” Englishmen are made of 
nobler materials. As diplomatists, at 
home or abroad, in the midst of 
Emperors or of Kings, they have 
ever disdained to barter the pride of 
right for the vanity of plate ; dr to 
cling to the elevation of office amidst 
the wreck of real and honourable 
dignity. In their treaties they for¬ 
get personal ambition, for the inte¬ 
rests of commerce, and make family 
aggrandisements to bow before the 
glory of their country. We augur 
little good from the counsels of Irish¬ 
men ; and, if they continue to suc¬ 
ceed, we anticipate, in the senate, 
not a few specimens of {that hotness 
of temperament which too often, in' 


former times, characterised the Par¬ 
liament of Ireland *. 

But we pursue not the subject far¬ 
ther. It is enough to call the con¬ 
sideration of Opposition to it. If we 
do no more, it will put them on their 
guard, at least; and should Ministry 
have recourse to Catholic aid, as 
james the beconij had, for the ac¬ 
complishing of measures alike hos¬ 
tile to the genius of true religion and 
the spirit of thg British constitution, 
they may live to repent it. We can 
contemplate nothing more anoma¬ 
lous than the idea of a Catholic ca¬ 
binet, and a Protestant population. 
When such an event shall take place, 
and we doubt not, through Irish Mi¬ 
nisters and Members it will take 
place, a monster in British politics 
will be seen as absurd and disgusting 
as that described by the fervid ima¬ 
gination of Horace. 

“ Ilumann capiti cerviccin pictor cqui- 
num 

Jungcre si velit, ct varias inducere plu- 
mas, 

Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter 
atruui 

Desinit in piscem mulier formosa super- 
nii: 

Spcctatum admissi,risumteneatis, amici? 

The introduction of such a hetero¬ 
geneous mass into the Cabinet and 
Parliament, so contrary to the con- 


* Sir F. Burdelt, in the debate of Fri¬ 
day the 13th ult. said, ,,t ' The Noble 
Marquis's (Londonderry's) political ca¬ 
reer had been one scries of inroads upon 
the constitution. lie had begun by 
destroying the liberties of his own coun¬ 
try ; and, having accomplished that, he 
had come to this country to play tho 
same abominable game. * These infamous 
acts, which he calls laws, have done this 
to an intolerable extent. The system of 
misgovernment, pursued by him and his 
colleagues, had driven part of the impu¬ 
tation of Ireland to desperation. A. ma¬ 
jority would no doubt vote with th6 No¬ 
ble Marquis, although he offered them no 
reason, and thus confirm that despotic 
prerogative: but those who valued the 
remaining portion their political cha¬ 
racter and liberties, would not follow that 
course ; they would demand something 
more than mere abstinence from reason¬ 
ing, in order to make them compromise 
the one, and part with the other." 
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ititution of Great Britain, and so 
hostile to the genius of Protestantism, 
and, above all, so hurtful to the pro¬ 
gress of civil liberty, and the ameli¬ 
oration of our race, wc leave to the 
consideration of the Marquis of Lon¬ 
donderry, and his Majesty’s other 
Irish Ministers, and their partisans: 
but we would warn the Opposition, 
if they value their popularity with 
Protestant Dissenters, apd the more 
enlightened and religious in the na¬ 
tion, who are the bulwarks of socie¬ 
ty—if they value the support of 
these, we warn them, to have no¬ 
thing to do with such a measure. 
Let them take in this, as in other 
tilings, their firm stand on that con¬ 
stitution which it ought to be their 
glory to uphold, and which, with 
all its defects, has raised us proudly 
pre-eminent among the nations. 11 
is the spirit of Catholicism never to 
rest till it has obtained unlimited do¬ 
minion ; and though its arbitrary 
doctrines of Infallibility and Divine 
Religion may do very well for popes 
and kings, yet wc deem them nei¬ 
ther suitable nor useful to subjects, 
nor, in their tendency, calculated to 

{ iromote the triumph of civil and re- 
igious liberty throughout the world. 
Let us endeavour to preserve the 
constitution as it is, in its great out- 
lino and principles, and introduce in¬ 
to it as many improvements as may 
be consistent with its spirit and let¬ 
ter ; but beware of mixing with it 
elements which are discordant and 
hostile to its genius, else, in a little 
time, an efljarvescence may take place, 
which shall consume our boasted fa¬ 
bric, and humble it with the dust. 

But we leave this subject, which 
all wise men, who understand the ge¬ 
nius of Catholicism, tremble to con¬ 
template. There is much to cheer 
Opposition in their arduous course, 
ana to animate them to follow up 
the advantages which are daily open¬ 
ing upon their view. If every mem-' 
her of Opposition would ardently 
study that subject which he knows 
best, and in which he excels—if he 
would give his * whole soul, like the 
Honourable Member for Aberdeen, 
to a thorough acquaintance with 
all its minutiae and detail—if he 
would bring hia knowledge to bear 
on local improvements, and local 
abuses—and, above all, if life would 


listen to the broad and general voice * 
of the people, in relation to those sub¬ 
jects on which, by experience, they 
are best informed, and which, by ne¬ 
cessity, they are prompted to bring . 
forward—if he will do this, then the 
information which he will pour on 
every subject he knows, instead of 
being like the gleam of a dark, nar¬ 
row lanthorn, will, like the light of 
the sun, illuminate the darkest side 
of the picture, and give to his elo¬ 
quence all the vividness ind force of 
moral demonstration; which, though 
it may not bring over a party, nc: 
gain a single vote, nor proselytize a 
single Minister, will nevertheless 
reach conviction to the public mind ; 
and, by laying hold of its approbation 
and esteem, his moral influence and 
his personal respectability will be 
increased. Opposition, tlirougb these 
means, will gradually acquire the 
confidence which Administration, by 
its present measures, must lose; and 
seating itself firmly in the hearts of 
a people’s love, will, we trust, at no 
distant period, be the happy instru¬ 
ments of saving a sinking land, and 
of making it again look forth in fresh 
glories, and with renovated vigour. 
Let the Opposition bear in iniud, 
that Ministers are temjxtrury, but 
that Principles are eternal: and, like 
the Polar Star to the mariner, let 
this ever be their motto— 
“LIBF.RTAS ET NATALK SOLUM." 


THE LITERARY LEGACY. 

No. III. 

MR EDITOR, 

On rummaging amohgst Uncle’s 
papers, l have discovered many cu¬ 
rious fragments worthy of seeing the 
light—literary crumbs, if I may so 
express myse f, that have evidently 
fallen from that great man’s table ; 
and well knowing that a Christian 
gentleman of your character will ne¬ 
ver begrudge an a umovs to supplica¬ 
ting mendicity, i have some thoughts 
of applying the said odds and ends to 
charitable purposes. Our worthy 
friends of the Medical Hoard, men 
of talent, great experience, and emi¬ 
nently successful in the humiliation 
of disease— 

Whether ’tis Riling nerve or artery vnh <r. 
Brain-case, or dislocated hones, 
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For every sort of sore they have a salve. 
Infallibly balsamic as the Don'* *. 
Thousands of lepers, hosts of blind and 
lame, 

Give to the winds of heaven their mo¬ 
dest fame. 

Our medical friends, as 1 was 
about to observe, administer relief 
tb the poor gratis every day of the 
week, Sundays excepted, between 
the hours of eight and ten in the 
morning, and three and five in the 
afternoon, clothed in that goodly 
Babylonish garment commonly call¬ 
ed Charity, which, you well know, 
covereth a multitude of sins. In 
humble imitation of these great men, 
I also feel disposed to cover my na¬ 
kedness, and, with your permission, 
will cause .lamie Grimley the painter, 
a near neighbour of mine, to inscribe 
on the door-cheek, “ Poor Authors, 
Publishers, and others, gratuitously 
supplied with Literary Scraps every 
day of the week, Sundays excepted, 
between the hours of ten and twelve 
in the morning, and five and seven 
in the afternoon.” Varying the hours 
of attendance, you observe, in order 
that the distressed may receive bene¬ 
fit from both our dispensaries. But 
it is not my intention to proceed in 
making this arrangement without 
your express permission. I here¬ 
with inclose another portion of my 
Literary Legacy, and remain, as 
usual, very faithfully your's, 

Saml. Kilj.igrew. 

London, 1822. 


THE BEIDE OF BAI.ACHAN. 

Continued. 

11 A wee sovp drink does unco weel 
To haud the heart aboon. 

It’s gude sac long’s a cannic chid 
Cun stand stieve in his shoon.” 

What a wide difference, in point 
of convenience, between a*Scots and 
an English ale-house,with its dry, de¬ 
tached slied, well bedded with clean, 
wholesome straw, where the compa¬ 
ny may retire, when over-fatigued 
with hard drinking ! To be sure, 
there is also a very wide difference, 
in point of decorum, between a 
Scotsman fou, and an Englishman 
drunk. • Andrew Simpson’s habita- 


* Alluding to a famous balsam pre¬ 
pared by the late Don Quixote. 


tion was just of a piece with Andrew 
Simpson; when you saw the one, 
you beheld the other also. That is 
to say, on forgathering with the said 
Andrew, either fou or Judge sober, 
a fellow of very moderate capacity 
indeed might have fashioned unto 
himself the likeness of a tavern wor¬ 
thy of such a landlord; and on draw¬ 
ing near to Toddybum smithy, the 
same portion.of judgment, co-opera¬ 
ting with external appearances, might 
also have enabled mm to discover a 
landlord worthy of such a tavern, in 
the person of Andrew Simpson, the 
best blacksmith in Nithsdale, with 
the exception of his man Samly Watt. 
Andrew’s leisters, hemp-heckles, and 
flauchtcr-spades, were known from 
the Tay to the Tweed, and the fame 
of his felling-axe*s travelled to the 
very back settlements of America. 
Indeed the whole of his edge tools 
were highly extolled, on account of 
their very superior keenness and du¬ 
rability, being all manufactured from 
the best material, judiciously heat¬ 
ed to a bright worm red, and as ju-' 
diciously cooled in the south running 
waters of Toddyburn, with all the 
scientific formality practised by the 
great Ferrara, when tempering his 
sword blades—a secret only known to 
Andrew Simpson and his man San¬ 
dy, whose forefathers had served 
their apprenticeship with that cele¬ 
brated artificer. 

But what was most astonishing in 
the natural history of these two od¬ 
dities, neither the one nor the other 
could ever fashion a hobnail purpose¬ 
like, if left to the individual freedom 
of his.own will; but the instant their 
respeotive judgments became one and 
indivisible, a byestander would have 
sworn, that whatever happened to be 
on the anvil, iron or steel, no matter 
which, actually wriggled and twist¬ 
ed itself into a perfect implement, 
with little thanks to either Andrew 
or his inan, who, to all appearance, 
merely sanctioned the metamor¬ 
phoses ; and this unaccountable je 
ne sais pas cc qne je dots I'appiicr 
was so perfectly well known, that 
the farmers never so much as thought 
of sending their* blunted plow-irons 
to the smithy when Andrew was fou, 
nor the fanners’ wives so much as a 
pair of ailing pot-clips when Sandy 
was laid up with the hatts, a disorder 
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that never failed to remind the poor 
fellow of his latter end, at the fall of 
the leaf, i perfectly well remember 
Charlie ShufHeancut’s practising, 
and 1 also remember calling on the 
gudewife of Boglethorn. Hope was 
then young, and Fancy in her teens, 
and the gloamin star twinkling like 
the blink of Peggy Kirkpatrick’s e'e. 
“ Weel, gudewife,” quoth I, after a 
few preliminary hams qpd haws, “ I 
lia’e just ventured up die burn to speak 
t’ye about your Peggy. The prac- 
teesing, ye ken,'s on Tuesday night, 
when a’ the lads and lasses will no 
doubt wag their legs as wetTs* they 
dow; and a bee hizzes in my lug, that 
Peggy Kirkpatrick and Gabriel Kil- 
ligrew can just foot the floor, in ei¬ 
ther jigg or reel, wi' the best o’ them.” 
“ And .what's the practeesing to me, 
laddie?” quo’ the gudewife o’ Bo- 
gletliom, ratlier hastily. “ Here’s 
a sample o’ my merchandeezing,’’ 
continued I, withdrawing a roll of 
broad blue ribband from its hiding- 
place ; “ how do you think it wou’d 
14 become Peggy’s waist, gudewife ?” 
“ Peggy’s waist !" exclaimed Mrs 
Kirkpatrick, in a tone that startled 
me not a little ; “Sirrah, are ye sure, 
now, that ye lia’e na been speering 
the verra same question at hersel ?" 
“ Deed no,” quoth I; “ a syllable 
o't never pass’d my lips in Peggy's 
hearing.” Then said the gudwife o’ 
Boglethorn to me, “ Gabriel, thou’s 
a goose. Never until this gude hour 
did I believe that a KiUigrew had 
sae little spunk ; but the langer we 
live, the more we learn. Come hither, 
laddie, and I'll slip a bit o’ wholesome 
advice below thy bannet" 1 accord¬ 
ingly followed Leesie ben the*house, 
and she delivered a lecture on the 
canniest gate o’ courting the lasses, 
that I will carry with me down to 
the grave. “Now, Gabriel,my man,” 
quoth Mrs Kirkpatrick, at tne close 
of her discourse, “ be sure now and 
treasure up what I ha’e tauld ye ; 
it’s a’gospel, every syllable o't, and in 
order that ye may ha’e a fair oppor¬ 
tunity o’ jutting my words to the 
test, beforgNney cool on your memo¬ 
ry, I'se stnil Peggy down to Toddy- 
burn smitjly, and fye can sdare the 
foumart frae her baith gaun and 
■coming/’ So saying, the motherly 
woman colled her youngest daughter 
ben the bouse, and issued the follow¬ 


ing verbal order: “ Rin down to 
Andrew Simpson’s, my woman, and 
tak’ this mizzle in your hand. Tell 
Andrew that he maun put three 
new prongs on’t, in addition to the 
half dizzen it haagotten already ; and 
be sure he makes sound, substantial 
wark ; because, ye may say, it’s to 
mizzle that Satan o’ a Highland stolt 
that sucks the kye, and plagues us 
mair than the neck o't's worth. Ga¬ 
briel, thou may as weel gae wi’ her, 
my inan, and see that Sandy Watt 
either dinnlcs the stithy, or hlaws 
the bellows." 

But Andrew Simpson’s wife was 
also a member of society well wor¬ 
thy of her house-room, inasmuch as 
she kept her husband more effectu¬ 
ally under the yoke, than any ho¬ 
nest woman in the parish. Andrew 
durst no more speak with authority 
in his own house, than take a bear 
by the beard, nor call for anither gill 
on Candlemas fair-day, without con¬ 
sulting the will and pleasure of Mag¬ 
gie’s e’e: as for settling an iron-mer¬ 
chant's account, or cheapening a fat 
beeve on Martinmas Wednesday, in 
the absence of her better judgment, 
1 verily believe that such an idea 
never entered into the man’s head. 
Yet notwithstanding all this, An¬ 
drew enjoyed many privileges, and 
even blessings, under his wife’s go¬ 
vernment, altogether unknown to 
the Jree agent, whose bad policy ex¬ 
cludes female wisdom from the exe¬ 
cutive department; and 1 am even 
disposed to believe, that he actually 
knuckled to petticoat rule more from 
a thorough conscientiousness of his 
own incapacity to command, than 
from any Tack of affection for mas¬ 
culine prerogative: a singular ex¬ 
ample of self-denial that 1 certainly 
shall endeavour to profit by, should 
it ever please Providence to bless me 
with a bitter half. Being an easy- 
minded serf of a man, short of sta¬ 
ture, and slow of speech, i question 
much if he could have waddled 
through life in a neighbourlike man¬ 
ner ; but Mamie's active and discri¬ 
minating spirit made ample amends 
for his want of spunk. It was the 
ride of her life to see Andrew in 
is every-day clothes, altogether wor¬ 
thy of being recognized by the laird 
himself, at either kirk or market; 
and the joy of her heart to behold 
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him on a holiday, to quote her own 
words, “ just like a new preen." 

Of a truth, Meg Simpson was a 
most notable housewife, and worthy 
of high command. She gloried in 
the brightness of her pewter plates, 
. and also in the judicious arrange* 
meat of her culinary utensils, pots, 
pans, and pint-stoirps, all in order¬ 
ly array; tables, chairs, and stools, 
just like wax-work. In fine, Mag¬ 
gie’s kitchen was only surpassed, ui 
gentility of appearance, by her own 
ben-the-house parlour, an apartment 
highly spoken of indeed, and much 
frequented both by gentle and sem- 
pie. Such was the comfortable snug- 
r.ess of this well-known hauff, that 
the very wayfaring man often called 
for another bottle, merely to treat 
his eyes with a longer look at Meg's 
chimney-place, beautifully enamel¬ 
led with pure gold sand from Quar- 
relwocyr 1 ., and admire the shine of her 
china ^cupboard, and listen to the 
inimitable Cuckoo of her eight-day 
clock when it struck the hour; and, 
haply, partake of a gusto, so often 
and deservedly recommended by our 
worthy hostess, in her own homely 
way. • 

“ Now, Sirs, ye maun just excuse 
me, for I’m a plain wife. Here's a 
crumb o' real Kelpie-pool kipper, 
that relishes a drap yill unco weel— 
or ye wou'd ablins like a flicht o' ham 
better. Just say the word, and I'se 
clap on the frying-pan. Its nae 
trouble ava—dearsake. Sirs, dinna 
speak o’t." Such hrewster wives 
are not to be met with now-a-days; 
and as for the ale, onehottle of Mag¬ 
gie Simpson's hoine-brew’d ramtam, 
was worth a dozen of such ditch- 
water. Indeed, her common bever¬ 
age, Cadger's comfort by name, 
might well compare with our present 
Edinburgh particular. Is.it there¬ 
fore to be marvelled at, that Mrs 
Simpson often eiiiclainleu, in the con¬ 
sciousness of hfcr own importance, 
e< My word! if it wasna for my four 
quarters, my gudeman wou'd soon 
gang to the lane dyke; but sae lang 
as wy'twg hands can bake and brew, 
neither my Andrew, nor my bairns, 
shall e'er sit down to a butterless 
brose in my house,” a spying worthy 
of being transmitted to posterity in 
letters of pure gold. But the quali¬ 
ties of Meg’s heart were equal to 


those of both head and hands put to¬ 
gether. She cultivated the good-will 
of her neighbours with graoeful as¬ 
siduity, and deserved their esteem by 
an unaffected loving-kindness, sel¬ 
dom to be met with. Her good 
counsel was never withheld from the 
lean-headed lack-wit ; her score 
never disputed by a customer, and 
her nfevefou o' meal satisfied every 
beggar wife; hut, above all, her great 
attention to the personal comforts of 
auld Lochlea , Andrew's grandfather, 
will never be forgotten in Nithsdale. 

I remember seeing the venerable 
patriarch a few days before he died, 
m a full suit of apparel, spun by the 
fair hands of his great-grand-daugh¬ 
ters. The clean white lamb's wool 
nightcap, surmounted by a handsome 
bunch of red thrumbs, was of Mag¬ 
gie's manufacture; and the warm 
nause-lock hose were also of her 
knitting. The cravat, too, that be¬ 
came his gravity so well, never failed 
to impress on every beholder a very 
high opinion of Margaret Simpsons 
abilities as a laundress; and sne al¬ 
ways made a point of brushing the 
old man's shoe buckles with her own 
hands. Were I satisfied that my lat¬ 
ter days would be sweetened with 
the like affection—that my grey hairs 
would be equally honoured, most fer¬ 
vently would I pray, that mine years 
might be numbered according to the 
inscription on Lochlea'a gravestone, 
<c Four score and three.” The ve¬ 
teran was just stepping into his 
grandson’s kailyard, when I last be¬ 
held him, with the Ha' Bible under 
his left arm. He tottered down the 
narrow foot-way, leaning on a fa¬ 
vourite oak Btafi, that had clear’d the 
lawin at many a Keltonhill fair, and 
sat down on an old langsettle placed 
in the shade of an apple-tree, then 
in full blossom, though the stem 
thereof was even more ancient titan 
the sire himself. To complete Ithe 
picture, a couple of Andrew fikuf*. 
son's children, boy and girl, angawed 
themselves with discing botterffies 
amongst the neigbboqymgshiuba and 
flowers, occasionally tickling the old 
rafem, to exdtb his attention- I com¬ 
pared him to the decayed fruit-tree 
at his elbow, and contracted hit titin 
white hair with its blooms, and me¬ 
ditated on theftiolertesof this world, 
until I became, at it were, sublimed 
Zz 
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above its attraction. Never, to my 
knowledge, did the spirit of poesy 
come upon me; but 1 certainly then 
felt a something like unto its benign 
influence breathing on my heart, as 
I inly exclaimed. 

Listless and leaning on thy staff, Lochlca , 

A hoary Patriarch, a Pilgrim grey, 

Or seer of other years thou seem’st to be, 

Groping around the grave thy doubt- 
fill way. * 

• 

Seated beneath the fruit-tree's blooming 
spray, 

How venerably floats thy hoary hair ! 
As gamesomely the giddy younglings 
i^ay. 

In sprightly measure round thine elbow- 
chair. 

Thy bones beneath, their load of frailty 
fail, 

The staff is trembling in thy palsied 
hand ; 

Thine every sense decay’d, thy memory 
frail. 

As sailor’s narrative wrote on the sand. 

Yet have I seen the day thine active arm. 

Seeking for fame, and froward in the 
fray, 

Could ward, with oaken plant, thy head 
from harm, 

And keep the boldest on the green At 
bay. 

And I have seen the day, long gone and 
past, 

At useful labour neither loth nor slow; 
Thy healthy hand propcll’d the snoring 
blast, 

The anvil rang beneath thy lusty blow. 

Go to thy grave f the righteous wait for 
thee; 

High pois’d on rural verse thy name 
will soar; « 

And this thine epitaph, “ Here lies 

LOCIltEA, 

A STAUNCH; A PI.AIDED SCOTSMAN 
TO THE COKE.” 

Such was Andrew Simpson, and 
such was Andrew Simpson's wife, 
and such was the condition of An¬ 
drew Simpson’s wife’s house, on the 
night ,of Aggie Dinwoodie's feet- 
washing, qdjgjp Miller Morrison o’ 
Thirlamwbffin came prancing to the 
door on his pyebald mare Swallow- 
hawk, smote tile outer hallan three 
times with the butt-end of his whip, 
and fned with a loud voice, “ Hollo, 
Andrew Simpson, bring ■ hither a 
stool, and kep down our wife." The 


miller’s voice fell on Andrew’s ear 
like fairy music. He arose from the 
langsettle, and hastened to wait on 
Mrs Morrison, with a celerity that 
evinced the great respect he enter¬ 
tained for his visitor; but on clap- 

{ jing doun a three-legged stool in the 
ee of Swallowhawk's left flank, never 
did mortal man stare more wildly; 
“ Miller Morrison,” quo’ Andrew 
Simpson, lifting up his voice, “God's 
mercy man, whare is she? 4 —the deel a 
wife see I!" Thirlamwhaim being a 
moorland sage, much addicted to me¬ 
ditation, and often laid up with *• 
certain complaint, which our mental 
anatomists nave been pleased to de¬ 
nominate absence of mind, inconti¬ 
nently groped for the gudewife in 
his coat-pocket, then in his plaid- 
neuk, and finally on the pillion be¬ 
hind him; but all to no purpose. He 
then wrung his hands, and clew his 
elbow, and scratched his head, until 
such time as wakened reflection en¬ 
abled him to exclaim, “ O, Andrew, 
Andrew! what will become o’ me?— 
she’s down the wicked Water o' Ae, 
as sure as a shot. Never more shall 
her yill weet my hause at a kirsen- 
ing. ’ “ Gtfde be wi’ us !" quo' An¬ 
drew Simpson, “ how in a' the world 
d'ye think the woman cou’d contrive 
to fa* frae the beast without your 
knowledge ? Is there no certain place 
that ye can jealouse whare she may 
ha'e slipped aff the pillion awittans 
ye ? But after a’, Thirlamwhaim, 
are ye sure that ye brought her frae 
hame ? " Miller Morrison heeded 
not the queries of his worthy host; 
but proceeded, in a fine homespun 
tone of feeling, to bewail his loss, and 
finally attributed his wife's downfall 
to the professional zeal of old Marion 
Meldrum, the most useful woman of 
her time. “ O the howdie, that 
wearifou^ howdie,” exclaimed Thir- 
lamwhairn j “ it was a’ through her 
persuasion that our Tibby partook 
o’ what she ca’d the stirrup com- 
forter, just what Swallowhawk 
was cocking her lugs to tak' die 
gate. * Mrs Morrison,' quoth she, ‘ye 
maun Just empty this quegh, for 
the benefit o’ what's in the basket— 
Dinna bogle at it, my bonnie leddy, 
and I’se warrant the young miller— 
weel ken I what’s gude for a thriv¬ 
ing wife ’—and the poor young thing, 
being over persuaded, just put the 
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dish till her head and toom’d It out 
sad out, before some folk's wives 
cou d ha e said here’s i’ye. . O An¬ 
drew Simpson! she’ll never more be 
seen nor heard tell of; and .where 
this auld grey head o’ mine will find 
repose, God only kens." “ We, 
maun just hope for the best," quo’ 
Andrew, devoutly folding his hands: 
“ the ways of Providence are un¬ 
known ways—and the gudewifemay 
be safe enough, for aught we ken: 
but happen what will, her soul's 
safe, for she was a gude Christian 
woman." The two originals, in all 
probability, would have spun their 
wind into a long farrago of unprofit¬ 
able discourse, had not Mrs Simpson 
interfered, and very properly snapt 
the thread. “ What d'ye stand there 
f or," quo’ Maggie, " clavering like 
twa fules, and wasting the gude time 
that shou’d be itherwise wared? Clap 
a spunk to the candle in our smithy 
lau thorn, Sandy; mettle yourscl', now, 
and dinna crawl like a broken-wind¬ 
ed snail. Thirlamwhaira had better 
carry the light, and my guderaan 
keep the hillside 0' the gate. He’s a 
fitless body, and may happen to tottle 
owre the heugh. Andrew Simpson, 
Sir, mind what 1 say: and come na 
harne to me wi' a sarkfu' o’ banes, 
that auld Robin Droddam wou’d 
bogle at, were he ahoon the mools. 
Sandy, my man, look unco glegly 
ainang the brakens as ye gae alang, 
for there’s no knowing whereabouts 
the.gudewife may ka’e tumbled aff: 
and I'll be twalpennyworth in thy 
debt; sae Gude gae wi’ ye. Sirs, and 
mv blessing! Dinna spare the beast, 
ThirlamwhairaAn oration that 
the most princely dame in Europe 
would have ‘ felt some difficulty to 
deliver in the -firm decisive tone of 
Maggie Simpson. Such was its in¬ 
fluence on the whole party, that even 
Swallowhawk switched her*tail, and 
took the road, without so* much as a 
hint from her master’s heel; Whilst 
the miller lifted up his lanthom like 
a blaring meteor, and enabled' Mag¬ 
gie Simpson, from her own door¬ 
step, to behold Andrew skirting the 
hill, and obeying her injunctions to 
a tee; whilst Sandy Watt; on the 
other hind, minutely examined the 
rank fern as he trudged along, bawl¬ 
ing up his nether garments at every 
stride, a mode of upholding decency 


much in vogue amongst young men 
of Sandy’s darning-needle appear¬ 
ance, prior to the invention of braces. 
At length the miller and his worthy 
associates entered Auriiinwhauple 
glen, and left Meg to her meditation. 
On passing this solitary defile, Thir- 
lamwhairn held to the left, along a 
kind of beateh track, leading to the 
Ae, seldom frequented, except now 
and then by a stray pedlar on his 
way to the moorlands; or, haply, an 
eccentric pilgrim like myself, fond 
of humming an old song, and brood¬ 
ing over the days that are no more. 

They pass’d the martyr's grave, whoso 
blood 

(Shed in the hour of prayer) 

Will drip before the Judgment-scat, 
From Grierson's homy hair. 

They pass'd the untier.t battle-ground 
Of mound and gather’d heap, 

Where friend and foe together lie 
In everlasting sleep; 

And cross'd the brook that doughty Bruce 
Imbued with foeman’s gore, 

And climb’d the beacon brae whereon 
The wor.ilame blaz'd of yore— 

scenes where the contemplative man 
might have found abundance of 
food; but Thirlamwhaira rode on 
without uttering a syllable, neither 
casting his eyes to the right hand 
nor to the left. Indeed, from the mo¬ 
ment he took the lanthom in hand; 
the miller opened not his mouth, 
notwithstanding the repeated efforts 
of Andrew Simpson and Sandy Watt 
to provoke his taciturnity. And here 
couched the secret: Miller Morrison, 
as we before hinted, being a specula¬ 
tive philosopher, was busily engaged 
in ideally sketching unto himself all 
the evils that could possibly befal 
his wife. He espied her balloon 
bonnet floating in the Ae; sought 
the body from pool to pool; and 
found it at length tossing to and fro 
in the most frightful haunt of that 
impetuous mountain stream: ’ half 
an hour was little enough to bqwail 
her loss. In the next place, he be¬ 
held Tibbv struggling amidst tbit 
superabundance of waters; leapt in¬ 
to the flood at the peril of his life, 
and brought her ashore: another 
half hour was necessarily expended 
in mutual congratulation 5—and, last¬ 
ly) Mrs Morrison had fallen by the 
way side, recovered from the effects 
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of Marion Meldruin’s stirrup-cordial, 
and wandered- forth, the I«ord knew 
whither. Then it was that Thirlam- 
wlnirn’s creative fancy arose in the 
fulness of its might, and hounded 
the whole dramatis personae of Scots 
mythology at his unhappy wife:— 
Goblins, Brownies, Kelpies, GhaistB, 
and Apparitions of every denomina¬ 
tion, all in full cry; and so continued 
to exercise the powers of his wonder¬ 
ful imagination, until a notable spec¬ 
tre, more terrific than any of his 
fellows, sprung from behind an auld 
fail dyke, and fairly compelled the 
miller to bawl out', “ She’ll never 
thole the glowr o’ Tinleler Kennedy’s 
ghaist; the verra flare o' his een 
frightened Tailor M'Cubbin out o' 
a twalmonth's growth." “Eh, man,” 
exclaimed Andrew Simpson, “ has 
the tinkler's ghaist made its appear¬ 
ance already; the auld fallow was 
only drowned last Thursday.” *' I 
wonder,” quo’ Sandy Watt, “if it 
said ought about my sarks, that the 
twa randies clicked aff the hedge.” 

Miller Morrison's stock of loqua- 
eity, like unto a flock of sheep, run 
one run all , having now got vent, 
and his organ of speech, at the same 
time, being well-inclined towards 
the gratification of Sandy's curiosity, 
our philosopher proceeded forthwith 
and detailed the adventure at large: 
“ The tailor,” quo’ Thirlamwhairn, 
“ was returning hameward, as usual, 
wi' his law-boord under hia arm; and 
jhst at the Weaponshaw Hagg,where 
Dominie Gordon forgathered wi' 
what he'll ne’er forget, up started 
the tinkler free the hip o’ a grey 
stane, and cried, wi' a voice that 
gaunt the very flesh creep ''on his 
banes, 'Tailor M'Cubbin, bide ye me. 
Thou's an auld grey-headed man, 
Johnny—grey in years, and grey 
in iniquity. Monie a souple trick o’ 
thine's down i' tire Black-Beak; but 
the deed thou hast done this day 
at Kimmerclachan syipaaseth all;— 
doubling the honest woman’s claitb 
was a wilfu' mistake—the verra 
crump o'thSigbt hae fanld ye that ye 
were cutting a coat for tihejgfudetaan, 
and anither for you^sel’. Turn owre 
a new leaf, Johnny M'Cubbin, or the 
deilwill crump thy legs wi' a pair 
o' het- shears. Thank fu' would I 
t hae been, this blessed night, had a 
neighbour ghaist arose, many years 


ago, and said unto me—* Hubert 
Kennedy, depart from the evil ten¬ 
ner o' thy ways:' but the day of 
amendment 1 b gane, and repentance 
availeth not. Oh, Johnny M'Cub- 
bin, thine evil doings are only flea- 
bites, compared wi'mine. Thebounds 
o’ the parish are the bounds o' thy 
thievery; but the gang under my 
guidance spulxied from Berwick brig 
even unto Lochryan. AuldGowkbigg- 
ing's sucking-pigs, and auld Gowk- 
bigging'e dainty poultry, whereon we 
wont to fare so very, sumptuously, are 
mere specks on the sun—feathers in 
the balance; but oh, Sandy Watt’s 
sarks, and twa o’thegudeman'spets, 
lie heavy on my conscience/ The 
spirit said nae mair, hut just dannard 
awa’ up the glen, singing Clout the 
Cauthron.’ ” The brawling Ae was 
now distinctly heard, and soon be¬ 
came visible in the distance, flooded 
from bank to hank, by a heavy fall 
of rain, every drop of which had 
been "faithfully brought from the 
neighbouring hills by its tributary 
streams. The party pushed on with 
unabated ardour, and, to their great 
joy, beheld Mrs Morrison lying on 
the sloping *bank, with her feet to 
die water, altogether unconscious of 
danger, (hough the discourteous ele¬ 
ment was actually washing her legs. 
It would appear that, on fording the 
Ae, Miller Morrison's heel had inad¬ 
vertently pricked Swallowhawk's left 
flank; and the spirited animal, natu¬ 
rally feeling indignant at the affront, 
suddenly switched her tail, and away 
she went, like an arrow; the miller, 
as usual, absorbed in the happiest re¬ 
verie that ever absented the mind of 
man from sublunary objects, and his 
young spouse, much in roe same con¬ 
dition ; but she, being a little top- 
heavy, soon ' ist her equilibrium, and 
fell fromthe pillion, not into the tor¬ 
pidity of a dormouse, hut into a plea¬ 
sant waking dream, ideally re-enjoy- 
ing all the gossip, and other good 
things, that attenuedthe kirsenrng o' 
Laird Whigram's knave bairn. In¬ 
deed, from certain expressions that 
broke from her lips, as the party ap¬ 
proached, such as “ Bloss tbe weel- 
faur’d face o’t—let me ha'e anither 
look, gttdewife—ohJ what a sweet wee 
picture o’ the Laird 1” &c. &c.; it 
clearly appeared that her mind was 
still amongst ^he good cheer of Lady 
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Whigrem’s spence; and when Thiiv 
lamwhairn dismounted, and lifted 
liar from the grass, thefact was con¬ 
firmed. She motioned with her hand, 
as if pantomiming a refusal, and said 
with graceful politeness, “ Not ani- 
ther drap for me, gudewife, though 
tlie house were fou—I’ll ha'e nae 
mair o't, neither het nor cauld.” 

Having now committed Mrs Mor¬ 
rison to the safe keeping of her own 
husband, and two such men as An¬ 
drew Simpson and Sandy. Waft, X 
think we may safely take our leave 
of the party, for an hour or so, and 
proceed to Toddvburn smithy. 

Mrs Simpson had closed the' door, 
and just begun to arrange domestic 
matters with her usual ability, when 
the well-known whistle of Jamie 
Scott o' Drumhrcg, mounted on his 
famous Strawliali filly, Dubskelpcr , 
called her again to the close ; and 
Meg, having never seen the gallant 
quadruped before, felt herself called 
upon to salute him first, being the 
greatest stranger. " My word, lad," 
quo’ Maggy, “ thou’s a spanker—thy 
marrow’s seldom to be seen at a bri¬ 
dal now-a-days; and though a woman 
body's knowledge o' came may be 
nae great tilings, i’ll lay my lugs to a 
brass boddle on the lad's head wha 
fills thy saddle the mom, that he 
claps a white half-crown in auld 
Hannah’s loof, though Swallowhawk 
hersel' shou'tl start for the broose.—« 
But that’s as true ; what d’ye think, 
Drumbreg! lia’e I to tell ye—the 
miller has tint his youngwife/’ “Tint 
his wife!” quo’ Jamie, Scott ; “ my 
sooth, woman, that's news indeed 1 
When and by what means ? a fair 
straw death, ora hemlock cholic?” 
“ Na, na, Drumbreg, ye’re awa’ 
wi* the joke athegither,” replied 
Maggie Simpson ; “ gude forbid 
that hemlock kail shou't^ e’er gae 
down the honest woman's parritch 
loaning; the weel I wat, the whole 
Morrison kin cou'd see her stiff and 
streeked, without weetinga cheek ; 
and monie an auld grey-headed fule 
here they ca’dthe miller himsel;be- 
cause, forsooth, he took a young lass 
to wife, in order, as they allege, to 
wrung Jiis ain brither's bairns; but 
that’s neither hefre nor there. The 
twasome were coming owre the moor, 
ye maun ken^ free young Laird 
Whigram's kirsening, and bound 


for Balachan Grange, to witness the 
washing o’ Aggie’s feet"—I'm 
gaun there mysel/' observed Jamie 
Scott, “and justca’din as 1 gaed 
bye, to see if Andrew had ta’en Lame 
the sheep-heads.” “ Every ane o’ 
them was at the Grange before twal 
o'clock, trotters and a," replied Mag¬ 
gie Simpson, “ and better never bir- 
sel’d in a smithy bleeze; but as i 
was gaun to observe, Mrs Morrison 
had just gotten »' wee drappy owre 
meikle, and hirsel'd aft’ the pillion 
awittans o’ our auld friend, wha’s 
right hand seldom kens what the 
left’s about, sae fash’d is he wi’ the 
maigrims. My gudeman ran to the 
door the moment Thirlainwhaim 
knocked, wi' a stool in his hand to 
kep her down, and great was his 
astonishment when he beheld nae- 
thing but the bare pillion; so 1 
shanked afr him and our Sandy, 
alang wi’ the miller, to seek for his 
lost sheep." Drumbreg being near¬ 
ly allied to the genus of which Thir- 
lamwliairn was a most worthy mem¬ 
ber, naturally enough felt an in¬ 
clination to follow the party; but 
Mrs Simpson dissuaded him there¬ 
from, by observing that it was hard 
to say whereabouts the miller had 
forded the Ae ; and consequently 
he, the said Jamie, might happen 
to return just as wise as he went. 
Drumbreg acknowledged the force 
of Meg’s logic, so far as to dis¬ 
mount and turn Dubskelper into the 
smithy, then wheeled to the right, 
and made the best of his way ben 
the house, called for a bottle of ram- 
tam, and set him down, fully de¬ 
termined to await the miller’s arri¬ 
val. *1 know not how it came to 
pass, but really it appears to me 
that all the kenspecklp characters of 
Nithsdale were astir on the night of 
Miss Dinwoodie’s feet-washing, and, 
owing to a most curious combination 
of adventitious circumstances, the 
whole of them found their way to 
Maggie Simpson’s. Young «Will 
Daiulison o' Lintylinn , came brattling 
along the road on a gallant grey 
steed, that had f^len to his lot, the 
self same afternoon, at drunken 
Davie Blunt's roup; and feeling an 
inclination to try mm m all his paces, 
the young man had made up his 
mind to ride the length of Balachan , 
Grange, salute the bride; rad return 
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home; but the moment he presumed 
to para Toddyburn smithy, Davie’s 
ci-devant steed became restive, and 
positively refused to proceed another 
inch. l5andison being an excellent 
horseman, exerted himself, with 
much ability, to enforce obedience; 
but to no purpose. The obstinate 
animal reared, and snorted, and 
plunged, and sprung forward to Mag¬ 
gie Simpson's 'ddor, ip spite of ms 
heart, for which gillie lashed him 
most unmercifully. Drumbrcg hear¬ 
ing the din, sallied forth to ascertain 
what might be the cause thereof, and 
knowing Lintylinn exceeding well, 
accosted him accordingly : “ Gudc 
deliver us frac a’ evil, Willie," quo’ 
Jaraic Scott, “ what ails ye at the 
poor dumb beast? Was a son o’ mine, 
fresh and fasting' frae the boarding- 
school, as thou art, to exercise his 
tender mercies in my presence sae 
unco illfaurdly. I’d spank him back 
again, wi’ a flae in his lug." “ O the 
deil choak him!" quo’ Willie Dandi- 
son ; “ a’ the spirits that enter’d the 
herd o' swine, and they were evil 
spirits, ha’e ta’en possession o’ him. 
Twenty goulden guineas did I lay 
down at Davie Blunt’s roup, for the 
most obstinate brute that ever shank¬ 
ed on a’ fours.” On receipt of this in¬ 
formation, Jamie Scott advanced a 
few paces, examined the animal from 
stem to stern very minutely, and 
then saluted Lintylinn with one of his 
coarse laughs, ’the usual forerunner 
of satirical animadversion. “ Wcel, 
Willie Dandison,” quo’ Drumbreg, 
“ thou’s just ane o' the greatest 
gowks that ever cried cuckoo. The 
deil a fule in a' the parish, except 
thysel', wou’d ever dream o v Davie 
Blunt's grey naig passing a yill-house 
door, before the ridei; sloqkcned his 
drouth wi’ half-a-mutchkin at the 
verra least; my sooth, lad, thou has 
gotten a wcel kend pennyworth. 
There’s ne’er a brewster wife, frae 
Sanquhar to Dumfries, and cross- 
way^ between Moffat and Minny- 
hive, that dismtt$&n Davie Blunt’s 
grey naig, jusGmtveel as the beggar 
kena his dish. ”l\he deil a door will 
he gae bye^ihat hig gotten the sem¬ 
blance o a 'pint stowp in the cheek 
o’t; sae just lowp doun, Linty, and 
weet ye’re, thrupple wi’ twallpenny- 
. w . ort * 1 budge nane, l’se warrant 
him, *a|$bng'6 ye ha’e an unslock- 


en’d spark in’t.” Willie having no 
particular objections thereto, alighted 
from his steed, and, introduced him 
to Dubskelper, whilst Maggie Simp¬ 
son detailed the miller's mishap, 
garnished with many valuable obser¬ 
vations of her own, both critical and 
explanatory. On .hearing the very 
extraordinary tale, young Linty re¬ 
aired to Meg’s parlour, called for a 
ottle of ramtain, and sat him doun, 
being also determined to await the 
miller’s arrival. Drumbrcg having 
now gained his point, seated himself 
without delay, and discharged the 
best part o’ a chappin, to the speedy 
reformation o’ Willie’s grey colt. 11c 
then proceeded to enquire into the 
state of Linty's love-affairs, sounded 
the young man as to his matrimonial 
prospects, and bewailed the Gowclie- 
glen adventure in a strain of sympa¬ 
thy, that never flowed from any 
other thau a kindly heart. “It was 
indeed a wicked contrivance," quo’ 
Jamie Scott; “ a devilish piece o’ 
duplicity, that may weel serve as a 
warning to all young men in future, 
and tcacli them to beware o’ fauce- 
faced women. I can fancy to my- 
sel’ the arddur that hees’d thy heart, 
when climbcring up the partition 
wa\ I can fancy to mysel' the tur¬ 
moil o’ thy, flurried pulse, when sit¬ 
ting on the wa’ head, contemplating 
the supjtcscd chamber where Jenny 
lay, as thou thought, in breathless 
expectation; and I can weel conceive 
what were thy sensations; when, in 
place o' lowping saftly doun beside 
a Lonnie lass, amang the warm 
blankets, thou plumped into a cask 
o’ working yill, up to the oxters. 
But O, Willie, how epu’d thy sen¬ 
sitive feelings abide the shock o' 
Jenny's unkindness, when the base 
hizzy brough* in Joxie Whauple, and 
twa o' die gudewife's dochters, at 
her tail,to haul ye out, and then 
tauld her c wicked accomplices to 
stand out o’ the gate, and she. wou’d 
wipe the barm frae her ain Willie’s 
face wi’ a carding clout? 

“ When I was a young man i' the 
parish o' Cprpcpliairn, continued 
Drumbreg, with becoming gravity, 
“ I weel remember o’ being nearly 
grippet in the some sort o’ trap. 
The lassie steeped by hersel’. The 
doun-the-housc-winnock was ju»t 
sic anithcr as that"—pointing to 
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Mrs Simpson's parlour window: 
and here Jamie Scott made a full 
pause, to 'reconnoitre an individual 
who made his appearance on the 
turnpike-road. Far he it from me, 
gentle reader, to withhold the smal¬ 
lest morsel of information respect¬ 
ing any character that may liap- 

} >en to stumble into this worl:. We 
lave hitherto jogged on very loving¬ 
ly together; we have still many 
dreigh pages to travel over, and on 
that very account do I feel myself 
the more inclined to be civil, and 
courteously keep the peace. Know 
then, ray good fellow, that the afore¬ 
said individual was no less a person¬ 
age ihan Hughie Paisley, the fa¬ 
mous Quarrclwood fiddler, journey¬ 
ing to John Dinwoodie's, and bound, 
by many fair promises, to Mrs I*., 
neither to chap nor ca at Maggie 
Simpson’s; but on nearing Toddy- 
burn smithy, the old man’s nerves 
gradually became unable to withstand 
the at?;action of a foaming mug, 
painted on Meg’s door-cheek ; and 
dreading the consequences, he felt 
himself justified in making a halt, in 
order to brace resolution with a 
solemn oath. The laudable notion 
was no sooner lunched in his head, 
than Mughie Paisley put himself in 
a devotional attitude, shook his fid- 
dl’ three times at Meg’s door, ami 
swore by the dear Cremona, alias 
Nelly Weems, that neither ramtam 
nor cadger’s comfort should evermore 
entice the wool from his hack. Hut, 
alas ! our best resolves are too often 
trampled under foot, and we kick 
against the pricks, when striving to 
eradicate wdiat’s bred in the bone. 
“ Wha the deevil’s yon," quo’ Jamie 
Scott o' Drumbreg, “ standing by 
the road-side, just like a half-re- 
clahncd sinner, swithering between 
temptation and repentance ?•» Linty- 
liun went to the window* and, by a 
flickering glimpse of moonlight, re¬ 
cognized the worthy old minstrel, 
whose strains had blithened many a 
heart, and mettled many a pair o’ 
heels, at kirn and bridal. “ Here’s 
t’ye, auld birkie,” quo' Willie Pan- 
/lison, putting the mug to his lips, 
and almpst in the same breath pre¬ 
senting it to the fiddler, with an air 
that whispered to his heart, te Come 
Hither, Hughie, and partake hereof, 
Without money and without price." 


The temptation was too potent to be 
withstood, and Hughie Paisley also 
sat down in Maggie’s parlour, to 
await the arrival of Miller Morrison, 
where we shall leave bin and his 
worthy friends, to their mutual enjoy¬ 
ment for the present, and reserve what 
capjjl to pass fc. - our next chapter. 


a truj: ano autj/jcntic history 
or “ ivi. TAM.” 

No. III. 

PrBni.i:s upon the sea-beach arc 
smoothed and polished, as is pretty 
generally known, by attrition. When 
exposed to the influence of every ad¬ 
vancing and recoiling wave, like com¬ 
pany at a rout or squeeze, they quite 
naturally and of necessity angle, and 
jostle, and elbow each other into 
form and polish. Sharp points and 
unseemly incrustations are worn off, 
and iines and shades of intrinsic beau¬ 
ty arc brought out. which, but for 
this smoothing process, might have 
remained unknown and unnoticed. 
'Phis analogy illustrates forcibly and 
appositely the education of youth. 
Let children by all means be placed 
under some superintendant moving 
and directing power, but leave them, 
whilst thus put into a state of activi¬ 
ty, to all the freedom and advantage 
of mutual intercourse and influence ; 
permit them, under unforeseen cir¬ 
cumstances, and amidst those com¬ 
panions with whom a similarity of 
taste, feeling, or pursuit, has associa¬ 
ted them to revolve and tumble them¬ 
selves into a state of polish. The 
less of art, which is used in constrain¬ 
ing the jiatural growth either of mind 
or of body, the better; the greater, 
in both cases, will he the develop¬ 
ment of strength and of proportion. 

I ask your pardon, “ Mrs Bodice,” 
but can you really persuade yourself 
that those artificial figures, that fairy 
frostwork, you denominate “ Bcard- 
ing-school Misses,” will overpay the 
expcnce of education ? that they'will 
ever rise in utility above the butterfly 
that spreads its paiujed wings on the 
primrose, ».r the namtilus, that, under 
its little mimic sail, bobs and tilts on 
the water? 

I am equally at variance with your 
plan, “ Mrs Perfectyou may in¬ 
deed preserve “ your boy,” as you 
most long continue to call him. con- 
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stantly under your own ( eye, and shut 
him up from all companionship with 
what you term “ blackguards of his 
own years; you may anticipate, at 
an early age, all the information and 
intelligence of a more advanced one; 
you may form your little “ manni¬ 
kin” into a mental play-thing, 
by to amuse and astonish 
hood, through ^11 the varieties of 
age, consanguinity, and vacuity; but, 

. let me apprize yoteof this—if, at the 
age of twenty, your “dear little man- 
nie” do not cut up into a rake or a 
simpleton, he has the compensating 
power of Nature, and not your pre¬ 
posterous affection, to thank for his 
miraculous escape! 

And pray, my good “ Madam 
Delicacy,” he seated, if you please; 
there is not another male creature 
besides myself in the apartment. 
And so you wish to play “ Abelard" 
with Mature herself, in order that 
your daughter may be preserved pure, 
and white, and cold, as one of the 
milky icicles which hang in the 
back court of Diana's dairy? But 
you begin, my chaste madam, at the 
wrong end o*f your purpose. Na¬ 
ture is wide and regenerative; she 
will not be brought within the com¬ 
pass of your purifying efforts: con¬ 
fine, then, your attention to‘your 
daughter alone; wait upon Mr Hope, 
thehighly-respected Professor of Che¬ 
mistry in Edinburgh, and, by means 
of retort and crucible, have your 
daughter’s blond double distilled and 
refined, converting the ‘" quicquid 
terrense ftccis,” into the “ gravitate 
carentem tethera,” the clear rectified 
spirit of etherial vitality and senti¬ 
ment. In a world of such external 
and obtrusive grossierte, where the 
very fish of the sea, and beasts of the 
field, and fowls of the air, are leagued 
and combined against you, nothing 
short of this will do; and the sooner 
you effect your chemical refinement 
the better, otherwise your daughter, 
in apite of all your efforts, may just 
do as her mother did before her—first 
decoy, and tken marry her father’s 
clerk, after havSkr fairly shipwreck¬ 
ed her reputation with the butler! 

You are quite right, “ Mrs Mys- 
* tical.” “ No Piction * " Is indeed 

* “ No Fiction,*’ a publication very 
much in vogue at present amongst readers 
and i>clicvcr!< of a jxvuliar claw. 


powerfully written. There is great 
knowledge of the human heart dis¬ 
covered in it. But. I would not, 
like you, press it into the hands, and 
thrust it home upon the heart iff my 
son. Your debauchee saints, to say 
the best of them, are hut second-hand 
articles; they are the worse for the 
wear. Second marriages are seldom 
so happy and so sincere as the first. 
Besides, he who is led to consider a 
little music and harmless conversa¬ 
tion of an evening as sinful, who falls 
into moTal hysterics over the revolt¬ 
ing crime of reading Shakespeare, 
and whistling “ Daintie Davie,” 
must, as a matter of necessity, live in 
a habitual distrust or contempt of 
himself. Passion - flowers blossom 
and are gone. Such religious Quixo¬ 
tism is suited only for those who, 
having no real, are compelled, for the 
sake of nourishing their vanity, to 
create and triumph over fictitious 
trials, llemember, my short-sighted 
Madam, that whilst one prodigal is 
recalled, he cannot well tell how, or 
whereby, fifty are hurried on, by the 
most distinctly-marked descent, to 
an abyss of ruin. I remember a pious 
lady once ‘thrust, unknown to my¬ 
self, a copy of the life and conver¬ 
sation of a " Mr Scott,” 1 think, in¬ 
to my pocket. I read the book, re¬ 
turned it, and found, as 1 was not 
half so debauched as this distinguish¬ 
ed saint, that I had yet a great way 
to advance in my sinful career be¬ 
fore conversion! 

Your very anxiety, “ my good 
friends and neighbours all, makes 
you overshoot, or miss the mark you 
have in view. The sapling spreads 
its roots the firmer, and advances tlu* 
faster in its growth, that the four 
winds tff heaven have free access to 
it. There a balancing tendency in 
Nature„by which all extremities are 
avoided or, corrected. Poverty is the 
parent of industry, and that again of 
independence and wealth. The eye 
which has been overpowered by a 
sudden immersion into light or dark¬ 
ness, gradually accommodates itself 
to the new circumstances. The. pea¬ 
sant, when he falls sick, cannot af¬ 
ford to call a physician; but then 
temperance and exercise render such 
calls less necessary. The poor boy, 
whom the session educates, and tpe 
kindly master, supplies with hooks. 
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whose clothing is barely, and but 
’ barely decent; and whose very play¬ 
things are all won by address, or by 
superior schoolship, cannot afford, it 
is. true, to employ a private tutor to 
assist him in removing obstructions, 
answering difficulties, solving doubts, 
and establishing general principles; 
but then, he has necessity, self-re¬ 
liance, and self-knowledge, to spur, 
guide, and advanoe him. He may 
be left at that very period of life, 
when the moderating influence of ex¬ 
perience is most requisite, to graze, 
like a wild colt, on such pastures as 
accident may present, or inclination 
select. Into many errors he may run; 
and, amidst the entanglements of 
mischief and folly, he may rue, and 
regret, and resolve. Hut then, like 
the child which has actually put its 
finger into the flame of the candle, he 
will be taught “ wit” by his own ex¬ 
perience, and not by that of others ; 
every one of his mistakes will assume 
the authority and the voice of admo¬ 
nition and correction. For my own 
share, if I have been enabled, hither¬ 
to, to act a part in life with promp¬ 
titude, independence, and decision, 
a$ well as in the language of Ho¬ 
race— 


“ yEqunm rebus in arduis 
“ Servarc ineiitem, non secus in bonis 
“ Ab insolenii temjjeratam 
“ La-titia,”— 


I owe it, under God’s Providence, 
to that mnnethodieal, chancy man¬ 
ner, in which my early education was 
conducted. 

The above observations will ap¬ 
pear, in all probability, to rise in va¬ 
lue and importance, as I proceed now 
to the most active, chance-directed, 
and ill dealt/ year of my life, being my 
ninth*, and that immediately preced¬ 
ing my dismissal to school. *4£hako- 
spearc” has not noticed this in his 
“ seven ages;’’ nor has “Young” par¬ 
ticularized it in his notable eras of 
life; but it is not the less true, that 
there exists such a period as that, 
to a history of which 1 am now about 
tc^proceed, and which, for the sake of 


* What will mammas, who hear their 
sons at “Qui, quae, quod,” by War, think of 
this ? The fact is, education is now pre- 
polt^rously accelerated. 

VO!.. X. 


precision, as well as of originality, I 
shall designate 

« THE ANNUS INSTABIL18, 
or, 

YEAR OF MISCHIEF.’ 

When, however, I cast a general 
glance over that immensity of insta¬ 
bility and mischief which this event¬ 
ful year circumscribes, I feel myself 
reduced to the necessity of adopting 
the old method, of division, in order 
to conqucst-by considering the trans¬ 
actions and events of each season in 
regular succession. 

I have no recollection of any 
amusement in which, during the 
earlier period of spring, I took greater 
delight, than in “ muirburn.” The 
mountains, which all around my na¬ 
tive dwelling lifted jlieir heads, and 
presented their shoulders to the 
cloudy encircling and influence of 
heaven, were closely habited, from 
top almost to bottom, in an ancient 
and venerable robe of brown and 
“ blooming heather." Hut the spirit 
of innovation, under the pass-word 
“ improvement," had pervaded the 
vallies beneath, and grappling with 
every obstacle, and triumphing in 
the mastery of difficulty and obstruc¬ 
tion, she began gradually to ascend, 
and her path-way was marked by the 
f lighted torch and smoaking heath. 
The grain fanner sought to patch 
the mountain with shapeless and un- 

I irofitable enclosures, and the slicp- 
lerd himself, upon whose imme¬ 
morial domain these encroachments 
were made, came at last to consider 
“ a birny-grecn sward” as preferable 
to deep heathy jungle, though almost 
ever in bloom. So the burning-flow 

{ ieat, and ignited tarred rope, were 
aid, with each returning spring, to 
the root of the evil. 

There is something truly sublime 
in the aspect of “ mountain muir- 
burn" by night. The elevation not 
only renders the flame visible to a dis¬ 
tance, tinging and flushing every ob¬ 
ject for miles around, but converts 
all the superincumbent atmosphere 
into one concave glare of red and 
flickering light, noar narrowing and 
now extending itf boundaries, as a 
volume of smoke, or a current of air, 
induces or dissipates obstruction. 
The flame advances in a curve, and, 
collecting all its strength and mad¬ 
dening fury into the centre, there it 
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flashes, and crackles, and tears, and 
thunders along—emitting a mingled 
noise, resembling, from a distance, 
the violent rending of a sail-cloth— 
sometimes' giving out and throw¬ 
ing oft" scaly flashes, along the ra¬ 
pidly-ascending smoke, and again 
falling back upon itself, and shorten¬ 
ing its stretch, as if to recover breath 
and power, after each exhausting ex¬ 
ertion. The ruling* too, and con¬ 
volving and jetting, of the smoke up¬ 
wards, is a fine sight, as, in tier above 
tier, and swell above swell, it shoots 
away, under the conducting breeze, 
into a far, and a wide, and a fleecy 
projection. On a nearer approach, 
dark and gigantic figures pass across 
the flames; the black and still smoak- 
ing ground, ovef which the fire has 
passed, appears like the “ C'ampi 
Vhlcgrsei” of old, every little tuft 
playing the part of a burning moun¬ 
tain in miniature. Well do I recol¬ 
lect my running out, with a burn¬ 
ing peat in one hand, and a handful 
of dry and withered spret in the 
other, dropping fire as I went along, 
and studding the whole hill-side with 
a long train of separate and distinct 
points of ignition. But the enjoy¬ 
ment 1 experienced, as the various 
points spread out into size and junc¬ 
tion, and, like the closely-marshalled 
column of an army, marched forward 
in one combined career of irresistible 
destruction ; as again and again I 
penetrated behind the flame into the 
dark and choking smoke, or fairly 
flashed through the hottest of the 
flame—amounted to exquisite de¬ 
light. Accidents of an unpleasing 
nature would occasional!. however, 
occur; I was once carried oat, quite 
suffocated, immediately from behind 
the advancing flame. My hat, at 
another time, left my head, and was 
fairly consumed ’to a cinder. And 
wdiilst keenly engaged, " on a third 
occasion, in setting fire to an old 
heather bush, I felt a curve sudden¬ 
ly protrude, in cold and slimy hor¬ 
ror, through my fingers, and come 
into contact ( witli my nose. This 
proved to be*«^ large muirlaml 
“ adder,” whicliyas in the act of 
extricating himself, in this manner, 
from my grasp. 

So soon, however, as, according to 
popular opinion, the <e muirburn 
reck ” has cankered the air, and the 


sun, after having frequently gone 
down with a red and angry aspect, 
has shrouded himself behind dark 
and showery clouds ; so soon, in 
fact, as the season of “ incubatioiij” 
amongst the feathered tribes, has 
commenced, this amusement behoves 
to give place to that of bird-nesting, 
in all its fascinating varieties. 

The mavis, tuning his woodland 
clarionet, and sunning his speckled 
breast on the topmost twig of the 
birch: the blackbird, whirling bis 
ravcille from the thorn, and then 
clucking off suddenly with tidings, 
to his mate, of approaching danger: 
the linnet’s little “ roundelay ” of 
harmony: the robin’s smart and 
awakening chirm: the goldfinch’s 
fully-inflated throttle : the tiny 
wren’s jerking-jinking twitter: and 
the lark’s ascending, revolving, en¬ 
circling, and suddenly-suspended 
“ chorus, ” in the cloud—all these 
indicate the season of love, and tlu 
proximity of “a nest.” There she 
sits, in the very centre of that holly- 
bush ; her eye revolving, as wo cau¬ 
tiously and circumspectly encom¬ 
pass her retreat; and her smooth 
sloping bac*k, erect head, and spread 
wings and tail, indicating a resolu¬ 
tion to retain her position as long as 
possible. Now, howevt r, the danger 
approaches—the outer branches of the 
bush arc divided—a mi sen am coun¬ 
tenance is discovered amidst the 
leaves—and she is compelled, lust. to 
stir gently, then to linger an instant 
upon the edge of the nest, and, lat¬ 
terly, to hop it reluctantly along, to 
the further extremity oi the sur¬ 
rounding brush-wood, 'flic eggs aiv 
blue, 'tis a blackbird; they are spot¬ 
ted white, 'tis a mavis ; they are 
marled—they are grey—they are yel¬ 
low—they . -e dusky red—they art- 
composition—they arc green ; 'tis a 
linty—a sliilfa—a robin—a goldy—a 
yoldring —a “ i/rlhnv yoldring,” 
which, besides having her eggs 
hatched by the toad, 

Drinks nine drags o’ tlie Diet's bluid 
Every May mottling ! ”,— 

Here is a nest all lined with drift;! 
mud, hardened into a paste, impene¬ 
trable to the rain. This one, which 
is fixed upon the cleft of the oak, is 
covered all over with “ stoncj raw, 
and lichen.” This other, amidst the 
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roots of the hazel, is lined with 
down, and feathered up to the very 
edge. That little nutshell of ac¬ 
commodation, which hangs pendu¬ 
lous at the extremity of the birchen 
twig, is the matrimonial residence 
of little “ tom-tit," who, secure from 
“ 111 Tam himself,” swings in the 
breeze, and defies approach. Beneath 
this hollow brow, encumbent over the 
stream, are snugly lodged the wren’s 
numerous progeny, in an abode 
which pays no window tax. And, 
amidst that' close and matted grass, 
the lark sits in her straw-built cup, 
exposed, from faithfulness of affec¬ 
tion, to be crushed by every passing 
foot! 

There is a pernicious tendency in 
boys, during the “ annus mulabilis" 
in particular, to tame, or rather to 
torture the young of birds. From 
the little gaping linnets, that swal¬ 
low fragments of worm at the hand, 
to the more robust and clamorous 
progeny of the “ glode,” no species 
or variety of the feathered race is 
safe. The truth is, a favourite has 
no friends ; aud, so soon as you take 
a young hawk or mavis under your 
patronage and protection* the whole 
chapter of accidents, the whole of in¬ 
animate as well as ol‘ animated na¬ 
ture, is up in arms against him. You 
have cruelly cut asunder the sym¬ 
pathies of kindred; you have redu¬ 
ced a sentient being to a dependence 
upon, which was formerly altogether 
independent of, your humanity, vi¬ 
gilance, and providence; and you 
have sent adown the wind, in poig¬ 
nant and clamorous lamentation, 
these lately-happy parents, who, in 
nursing and rearing their progeny, 
were obeying a wise and a benevo¬ 
lent arrangement of Clod. The flat- 
roofed turf-house, which you have c- 
rectcd for the accommodation of your 
more vigorous “ pet," is accidental¬ 
ly converted into a seat, afid the help¬ 
less inmate is crushed to death in the 
ruins; or it may be, that he chokes 
himself upon the wing of a frog, or 
gasps himself to death, in attempts 
to bolt large morsels of tough and 
v!>axy dough—or, upon the, almost 
incredible supposition of bis surviv¬ 
ing for a few months, he retains ou- 
ly a mutilated existence, being gene¬ 
rally deprived of a wing, lame of a 
leg, and blind of an eye, all at ilio 


same time. His whole aspect is the 
most abject and pitiable possible. 
II is plumage is torn, and besmeared 
with every variety of batter; and 
the wicks of his bill appear as if 
fastened together with glue ; till at 
last, having happily fluttered, ami 
screamed, and torn, and lived him¬ 
self out of your good graces, he is 
cither starved to death by neglect, 
or suffers the jnart/rdom, some Sa¬ 
turday afternooiy of St Stephen. 
Suppose, however, that a young 
blackbird, or linnet, is the favour¬ 
ite, and that out of a nest of live 
raw-throated “ gorliugs,” one, by 
some unusual chance, has survived 
the first three days of captivity; 
still, under what inauspicious cir¬ 
cumstances docs the little downy, 
half-naked deformity exist! All, 
indeed, is soft and comparatively 
comfortable around, above, and be¬ 
neath him: like a Russian furred up 
against the winter, lie is sunk to the 
chin in sheep’s wool; hut in admit¬ 
ting his food, in gobbling his worms 
and his doughy lumps, an unfortu¬ 
nate communication as established 
betwixt his stomack aud the mate¬ 
rials of his abode; the wool sticks 
and tangles in his gizzard, and he ex¬ 
pires in convulsions. Or, grant that 
lie survives to take possession of his 
newly-constructed cage, seeded draw¬ 
ers, and suspended glass of water, 

11 Tmprovfaa Lethi, 

“ Vis rapuit,—” 

the cat thrusts in her claw betwixt 
the cage-bars, extracts, and devours 
him! 

The season, however, advances, 
and 

“ Gentle Spring aiul ‘ larnb-timc* bring 
“ The sweets of Smnt»er bach again.” 

The lambs, which have long, with 
every demonstration of vivid enjoy¬ 
ment, pounced and tugged at their 
mothers’ teats, are now to be “ spean - 
eil," and thus deprived, for the fu¬ 
ture, of that rich and nutritious sup¬ 
ply which Nature has so bountiful¬ 
ly aud wisely provided for their use: 
The stepdamo pmyiflcncc of some 
frugal, managin&reudewife interpo¬ 
ses her dicesc-aifUuuttcr claims be¬ 
twixt them and their birth-right. In 
the upper recess of a withdrawing 
glen, the weaned mourners arc sta¬ 
tioned, in perfect bewildcimcnt oi 
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grief, passing this way and that, a- 
cross and athwart, and listening to 
every variety of bleat from afar, and 
ehacing and coursing each other in 
the fruitless hope of a maternal re¬ 
cognizance. In the meanwhile, the 
old ewes are collected from the height; 
they line, and stream from the hill, 
like tears, coursing, in rapid and se¬ 
parate descent, the weather-beaten 
checks of age. \They are impelled 
and driven from heath to spret, and 
thence to the green and freshening 
sward. In one of the sinuosities of a 
pure mountain stream, a stone enclo¬ 
sure, resembling, in intricacy and be¬ 
wilderment of construction, the fa¬ 
bled “ walls of Troy," rises into view. 
This is the “ pen,” or fold, and 
stands now precisely where, and un¬ 
der what aspect and construction, 
it has stood for ages past. Behind 
the advancing flock, all is clamour, 
and motion, and exertion; the shep¬ 
herd, waving his plaid from his arm, 
projecting, in a lateral direction, his 
staff, and ejecting, from time to time, 
jets and jerks of arousing, sheep- 
compelling voice. The herd callan 
and “ Ill Tam*” skipping and glan¬ 
cing from side to side, as if playing 
betwixt alternating and opposite at¬ 
tractions. The gudeman himself 
“ wouffing” and wearing, hurling 
out large fragments of inflated wrath 
and indistinct command, whilst tail 
after tail escapes, in bobbing and 
swirling speed, betwixt his legs, or 
immediately under his nose, to the 
hill. The shepherd curs walking up 
behind, talking incessantly on the 
top of their tongues, swinging about 
their shaggy tails, or necking, with 
the utmost precision and ease, some 
stirring andboundingrunaway. “The 
milkmaids,” with their petticoats care¬ 
fully gathered 1 down upon and strap¬ 
ped around their ankles, “ cogs” in 
their hands, and the coronet “ has¬ 
sock” on their heads, laughing* and 
walloping, and flaughtering on, mak¬ 
ing bad worse, and good no better, 
by 'premature mirth and ill-timed 
garrulity. So! So! now they are 
“ bughted;” naw the horny neads 
bristle all along lu rough the watt- 
lings ; a sea’of goggle, green, mean¬ 
ingless eyes, black fades and erect 


* Caesar speaLi of himself in the third 
person — Why may not l ? J. T. 
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noses, extends from end to end, from 
side to side. Well may it be said, in 
the words of Ovid:— 

——— “ Os ovibus sublime dedit coclum- 
que tucri 

“ Jussit, et erectos, ad sidcra tollere vul- 
tus.” 

The milkmaids, with the cogs jam¬ 
med betwixt their knees, as if they 
were fixed in a smiddy vice, make 
a rearward advance upon the prison¬ 
ers. The milky deluge pours au¬ 
dible and long—arid if at times the 
weather prove a little “ foul ,’ wbv; 
it goes all to one account; the gude- 
wife’s ewe-milk kcbbock will not re¬ 
lish a bit the worse for it. 

Tell me not of the hilarity which 
obtains at routs, balls, plays, or assem¬ 
blies—give me a brace of stout, ruddy- 
visaged “ swankics” on the outside , 
and double that allowance of springy, 
glecsome milkmaids, on the inside of 
a sheep-buglit at milking-time, and 
then we shall talk of real fun and 
convulsive merriment—of that attack 
and retort! sly remark, and knowing 
allusion, which arc made and return¬ 
ed, in perfect good nature, yet in all 
tire boisterous seeming of contested 
victory. This was an amusement in 
which, during my “ year of mis¬ 
chief,” I took great interest. To pin 
the maids’ petticoats together, from 
behind, or to invest some of the most 
remote ewes with thistle cushions 
immediately under the tail—were 
every-day tricks. But to accomplish, 
by means of a plaslry descent, render¬ 
ed still more slippery by being fre¬ 
quently slid upon, the “ downfall” 
of one of the “ cog carriers,” as she 
pursued her way, in unsuspecting 
glee and careless speed, homewards, 
was an achievement which not only 
required address in the execution, 
but implied ome degfrte of danger in 
the aftqjcome. 

Summer^ too, was a glorious season 
for “ bumbee-binks” and wasp nests, 
and butterfly pursuits. Nor did the 
earth only afford interest and amuse¬ 
ment during this sunny season. I 
have stretched myself out supine, up¬ 
on a green and sloping hank, and con- 
tinued for hours, of midday-heat, look-, 
ing at the clouds which floated by, ’■ 
and wondering, from time to time, as 
I saw them advance rapidly towards 
the sun, and then gradually melt and 
disappear, what could have become 
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of them. The chirp of the grass¬ 
hopper, the buzz of the fly, and the 
hum of the bee, would not unfre- 
quently lull me into that delightful 
Stupor, amidst which the feelings, 
borne on the wings of Fancy, repair 
to flowery bowers and Arcadian 
streams—dwell in viewless intimacy 
with things unknown, and convert 
the scattered fragments of half-per¬ 
ceived realities into fairer and more 
fascinating forms than ever did mo¬ 
dern kaleidoscope present to view. I 
would willingly exchange the whole 
interest of a “ Monday’s dinner” 
for one half hour of such soft and 
soothing deception, now. 

Bathing, too, though a sublunary, 
was an exquisite enjoyment. I have 
not unfrequently bathed not less than 
five or six times a-day, with the view 
of participating the sport anew with 
successive companions. I remember 
the first trout 1 ever saw was in 
its passage across a deep pool, in 
which I was participating, with some 
play-mates, this cooling amusement. 
Some of us, in our anxiety to secure 
this finny inmate of the “ Bumbling 
pool,” proposed the use of lime—and 
no sooner said than resolved. With 
all possible dispatch, I made myself 
master of my mother’s “ new black 
and white plaid,” with which, load¬ 
ed with shells, 1 was on my way from 
the adjoining lime-works, when a 
sudden shower, accompanied by a clap 
of thunder, overtook me. I was in a 
state of the utmost consternation, 
having no doubt whatever of the oc¬ 
casion of all this disturbance of the 
elements. My companions forsook 
me and fled, and I was left under a 
burden, which, by a crackling noise, 
and a hot sulphureous smell, seemed 
to indicate advancing combustion. I 
ran with all my might, being fright¬ 
ened, as it were, out of fear; and l 
was within less than a hundred yards 
of the “ Bumbling podl,” when the 
plaid fairly burst, like a mealy and 
cracked potato—and die lime, which 
had been converted, by the rain, into 
a burning powder, descended into a 
spungy march at my heels. I had 
nothing else for it, so I immediately 
set about shoving, with my feet and 
hands'armed and covered with the 
remains of the “ plaid,” the slacked 
lime into a dark moss-hag, filled with 
water, and immediately adjoining, 


thrusting, at the Same time, the four 
corners of my mother’s mantle into 
the mouth of a “ fumart *”-hole hard 
by. Returning next (lay to survey 
the field, I found the who 1 '' marshy 
spret in a state of commotion, and at 
every advance I made, serpent after 
serpent seemed to pass its limber 
and startling '.ength across mv bare 
toes. My horror and astonishment 
were removecj at Ust, by the disco¬ 
very, that an innumerable assem¬ 
blage of “ cels,” the immemorial 
tenants of the adjoining moss-hag, 
had been compelled, by the poisonous 
lime, to deqert their retreat, and be¬ 
take them to the adjoining marsh in 
quest of breath. Nor was this all— 
though I denied all knowledge of 
“ the plaid” stoutly, and even talked 
of a suspicious-looking “ Irish Frog- 
ger+,”who,as I alleged, hacl been seen 
over-night in the neighbourhood— 
my misconduct and falsehood were 
clearly brought, in rather a strange 
manner, to light. The “ fumart,” 
one evening, thought proper to select 
the grey hen, which laid the re¬ 
markably large eggs, from the roost. 
Chucky screamed, and aroused Rover, 
who pursued, and was pursued by 
my mother in his turn. The robber 
had just entered his den, when Rover 
with his second, arrived, not indeed 
in time to save the life of “ Brownie/ 
but quite early enough to detect the 
burnt and tattered fragment of the 
plaid! After this detection, I came to 
a determined resolution to tell no 
more lies, to which, however, as tlu* 
sequel will prove, I, for some time, 
by no means very religiously ad¬ 
hered. 

Whoever has not known the plea¬ 
sure of “ nut-gathering,” during 
harvest, has been denied one of the 
greatestluxuriesofexistence. “Life,” 
says a celebrated author, “ can afford 
few things better than a good fire, 
a couple of candles, a convenient 
settee, a winter evening, and a novel.” 
But it is quite evident to me, that 
this unfortunate personage had never 
known the enjoyment I allude to. 
There they are all*burnished in the 
sunshine, and Clustering up closer 
and closer to tne very extremity of 


• Polecat. 

•f A vender of Irish linen in exchange 
for old clothes. 
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the topmost branch. And there is 
nobody at hand ; and I am quite at 
liberty to lay down my hat leisurely, 
in order to heap it over with the 
brown and “ learning’ fruit. These 
sloes are sour, and will continue so, 
till frost come; these brambles are 
tasteless and water-soaked; and these 
worm-eaten rasps are not worth the 
eating. But the hazel nuts, which 
fill and ripen with the “ whitening 
corn," which crfynble from the 
“ hull *” into the hand, like ripen¬ 
ed wheat—these are truly delicious; 
they figure in the fire at liallow-een, 
decide the fate of many an impatient 
lover, and assist in the passing away 
of many a long winter evening. 

And there are a variety of ways in 
which the winter evenings of the 
Scottish pcasantry'used, at the period 
I am speaking of, to be spent: 1 can 
truly say, with my great prototype 
“ /Eneas," who, though fitted out, 
like myself, in later times, with the 
titles of “ Pater” and “ Pius, ” and 
so forth, was, after all, “ nae great 
shakes," 

“ Quorum maxima pars fuL” • * * 

1 was brought up and educated, not 
only amongst, but under the heart- 
forming and disposing influence of 
the Scottish peasantry—and I may 
venture with confidence to exclaim, 
in the words of the Psalmist, “ When 
1 forget thee, oh! Jerusalem, may 
cunning and skill depart from my 
right hand!” The long “ fore- 
nights," as they are termed, of win¬ 
ter, were, at the time I speak of, oc¬ 
cupied in those innocent yet expres¬ 
sive games and amusements which 
had descended through many # ages, 
and which, of consequence, possess¬ 
ed a power to please, not altogether, 
perhaps, intrinsic. Yet as these good 
old times, with the recollections 
thereof, are now almost entirely for¬ 
gotten or overlooked, 1 shall endea¬ 
vour to recall the events of a “ win¬ 
ter eve," spent sit a neighbouring 
farmer’s fire-side, during this me¬ 
morable “ year of mischief.” 

A circle having been formed around 
the kitchen fire, Ikd lad and lass, 
landlord and mistrels, “packman" 
and “herd callan," having been 
fairly seated in for the night, various 

* Husk. 


suggestions arc made, and net a little 
variety of opinion is expressed re¬ 
specting the games proposed; at last, 
however, it is agreed to have them 
all in succession, and the 

“ WADS AND THE W1EB8 *” 

arc selected, in preference, to begin 
with. In this game, one of the com¬ 
pany whispers privately into the ear 
of another the name of some parti¬ 
cular instrument of trade or business, 
upon which, if any one, in guessing, 
chances to stumble, he is instantly 
in a “ wad,” or forfeit, and is com¬ 
pelled to make a deposit of some¬ 
thing, upon which lie sets consider¬ 
able value, into the lap of a trusty 
sister. “ 1 have been away," said 
Watty Tweedy, the travelling pack¬ 
man, after having whispered with 
the farmer’s buxom daughter Lcezy, 
“ I have been away at the f wads' 
and the ‘ wiers ’ these lang seven 
years, and now I’m come liainc, a 
poor broken ‘ tailor ,’ what will ye 
gie me to help me to my ( trade’ 
again ?" 

“ I’ll gie the * shears,’ ” says the 
guderaan, looking knowingly at the 
packman’s eUwand, which lay on the 
meal-ark lid, close by his elbow. 

“ Thank you," replies the petition¬ 
ing tradesman, “ thank ye, gudeman, 
that will help, but it 'ill no do.” 

“ I'll gie the ‘ chalk,’ Watty,” says 
another—and the “ bodkin”—says a 
third—and the “ goobe,” says a 
fourth—and the “ lapboard,” and 
the “ wax,” and the “ thread but 
all to no purpose. Watty persists in 
his acknowledgements of favour con¬ 
ferred, still adding, however, “ that 
'ill no do.” At last, after a consi¬ 
derable pause, some one hits upon 
the “ needle,” and is nailed into a 
forfeit at one., with a “ needle yo 
wiV' This process having circu¬ 
lated rouffti tlie company, and all but 
one or two hiiving been compelled to 
lodge deposits in “Leezie’a lap,” it 
is resolved, by acclamation, to cliangc 
tlie game, and Leezy Gilchrist be¬ 
ing referred to, immediately fixes 
upon 

“ HEY, WILLY, WINE—AND HO, WILLY, 

WINE f.” 

Wagers and Wars. 

Probably addressed to a horse. 
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This is a dialogue conducted in a 
set form of words betwixt the sexes; 
towards the conclusion of which, a 
proposal or offer of a matrimonial 
c< companion ” is made; which offer, 
in order to award the usual penalty 
of a “ wad," must either be accepted 
or rejected in rhyme. In the present 
instance, “ Leezy Gilchrist,” and 
“ Gibby Gemlet," were interlocu¬ 
tors :— 

I.. “ Hey, Willy, wine—and ho, Willy, 
w ine. 

This night I must go home.” 

C. “ I’ll rid ye light, gif ye’ll stay nil 
night. 

And I'll chuse ye n pretty one." 

L. “ Wha will ye ehuse me, gif I will 
with ye bide ?” 

“ I’ll chuse yc c Sandy Laicllaw’ to 
lye down by your side.” 

/.. “ I’ll set him up on my lum-hcad. 

I’ll let win’ an’ reek lilaw him to dead ; 

lie’s for some ither, and he’s no for 

U1C, 

Nae thanks t’vcfor your courtesy.”— 

Or, upon the supposition of appro¬ 
bation and acceptance, the response 
is made in the following, or similar 
crambo:— # 

L. “ III set him up on jny pear tree. 

The pear is sweet, and so is he ; 

He's for nae ither, lmt just forme. 

Sac thanks t’ye for your courtesy.”— 

.Still, however, “ 111 Tam ” remain¬ 
ed unpledged to “ Leezy's lap so 
it was suggested by Hob I lank in, the 
herd, and seconded by myself, that 
we should exchange this stupid game 

* or now's j»oo.” 

In playing this game, every indi¬ 
vidual is favoured, or rather accom¬ 
modates himself with a name, com¬ 
prehending as many syllables, and of 
as difficult utterance as possible ; in 
order that he may have tiyjp to say, 
“ No me,” whilst the speaker who 
names and accuses him of theft, &c. 
is articulating his designation. On 
this occasion, “ Watty Tweedy” be¬ 
came, by his own particular desire, 
“ Swatter in the sweet-milkthe 
gudeman rose suddenly into the 
“ Grey gletl of tilenwhargan Craig 
“ Leezy," after long hesitation, snnk 
into “ Gaup at the lairicks Rob 
Rankcn became “ Brattle at the barn¬ 
door and 1 endeavoured to protect 
myself under the portentous appella¬ 


tion of “ Jump in the gutter-dub!“ 
the rest of the party having each 
assumed an appellation longer, and 
not less expressive, than those in 
which Homer's heroes are •• casion- 
ly presented to us. It being agreed 
that Rob Rankcn, the originator of 
this amusement, should begin, he 
proceeded forthwith to perform his 
part, in the following preambulatory 
profession and accusation— 

“ I never stealt Rob’s dog. 

Nor do I ever intend to do ; 

Hut well I ken wha stealt him. 

And stealt him in a deugh— 

And picked his bancs— 

Bare—bare enough.”— 

“ Wha but! wha but!—(here a 
pause ensues, and .all ears and eyes 
arc open,) wha but!”—“ Jump in the 
gutter-dub.” Being off my guard, in 
consequence of Rob’s having previ¬ 
ously whispered me, “ I’ll nail Lee¬ 
zy !”—1 was fairly taken in, and my 
“ No me” was pronounced by all too 
late. 

Every individual being now pled¬ 
ged, through “ Leezy's lap” to the 
“ loosing of the wads,” “ questions 
and commands” wele, for this pur¬ 
pose, resorted to, under which tin* 
female part of the company were sub¬ 
jected to some rather posing alterna¬ 
tives, in the shape of questions, re¬ 
specting “ them they liked best — 
whilst the other sex was sentenced by 
the gudeman to various rather trying 
and humiliating exhibitions. “Wat¬ 
ty Tweedy” was sent to the door- 
back, to stand in the caul’ frost wind 
till some one of the lassies should come 
and conduct him ben ! Gibby Gem- 
let hafl to pace the floor, riding upon 
a besom, with his mouth filled with 
water, ready to he discharged in the 
face of any one who should “ laugh 
first." Rob Rankcn was scntci&fcd 
to “ kiss Leezyand my destiny 
adjudged me to the threading of a 
needle, sitting with my legs plaited, 
and otherwise unsupported, upon a 
bottle laid length-ways upon the 
floor. ****.*** * 

Ilcrc my Unch/f MS. is suddenly 
interrupted, several pages seem to 
have perished, either from accident or 
from some after-thought of his own ; 
and as this presents a convenient 
resting-place, I shall here conclude, 
with assuring you, that I have ac- 
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tually read the whole of this paper 
in the hearing of the ” Twain Sis¬ 
terhood” on the North Bridge, but 
without receiving any notification 
whatever either of approbation or 
dissent. Some new dresses, however, 
which hung suspended in the room 
which we occupied, from a variety 
of tall wooden erections, resembling 
crosses, were occasionally, 1 could 
perceive, regarded with interest; and 
whether or not, udder these circum¬ 
stances, one single idea was distinct¬ 
ly apprehended by my fair auditors, 
is to me, at this moment, somewhat 
doubtful. Be that as it may, my task 
is performed, and you are authorised 
to proceed forthwith with yours. 

X. 


SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF MB. 

ADAM BLAIR, MINISTER OF THE 

GOSPEL AT CROSS-MEIKLE. EDIN¬ 
BURGH, 1822. 

The publication whose title we 
have just copied, is, in a high degree, 
lascivious and indecent in many of its 
details—unfit for the perusal of the 
youth of either sex, whose imagina¬ 
tions it is calculated to inflame—and 
deeply injurious to our national priest¬ 
hood, than whom the world does not 
contain a more moral, useful, zeal¬ 
ous, and apostolic order of men. The 
worst of it is, that Sin is here tricked 
out in the habiliments of Holiness, 
and the disgusting slang of the ta¬ 
bernacle and the meeting-house ap¬ 
plied to descriptions and facts adapt¬ 
ed only for the meridian of the bro¬ 
thel. 

“ Tis too much prov’d, that, with devo- 
tion’s visage. 

And pious action, it does sugar o'er 
The devil himself.” 

We look upon it as a gross, if not pre¬ 
meditated, insult to delicacy, np less 
than to piety; and paltry and pitiful 
as it is in a literary view, as catering 
to the worst passions of those vicious 
and distempered minds who receive, 
with as much avidity as the hungry 
Israelites did thdlLmanna in the wil¬ 
derness, every contribution which 
impugns the purity of the clerical 
character, covers it with profane ri¬ 
dicule and contempt, and neutralises 
its »5ttsefulness. If any thing could 
astonish us, it is that the author of 


such a work should have found a real 
and ostensible publisher; for it is 
disgraceful and disreputable in the 
hipest degree to have one’s namo 
appear on the title-page of a book, 
which, whatever may have been the 
author's real intention and design, is 
more cruelly and mischievously fitted 
to lessen the reverence of the million, 
for the ministers of religion, and, by 
a very natural consequence, for reli¬ 
gion itself, than any thing which has 
for a long time fallen under our ob¬ 
servation, not even excepting the Me¬ 
moirs of the Due de Lauzun. It is, 
however, some consolation to observe, 
that the book is as stupid as the scope 
and tendency of it is wicked and per¬ 
nicious ; for which reason, we shall 
endeavour to administer the antidote 
with the venom—a task, however, of 
the most revolting description, and 
one which we should most gladly have 
declined, had we not discovered, with 
sorrow and regret, that the book had 
been puffed off by certain News¬ 
paper Editors, who have plainly not 
read what they have lent their co¬ 
lumns to bespatter with undeserved 
praise. We shall therefore briefly, 
but we hope satisfactorily, show our 
readers, that our strong reprobation 
of this ill-starred performance is not 
more severe than just, and that we 
would have been guilty of an un- 
ardonable dereliction of our duty, 
ad we passed it over with the silent 
contempt which, in a literary view, 
it deserves. 

Adam Blair, the youthful minister 
of Cross-Meikle, had just lost his 
young wife, who left him a widower, 
with a daughter, the sole remnant of 
four children, and whom, as in duty 
bound, he laments and deplores. This 
important fact, the author, with a 
laudable rega*d to brevity, contrives 
to inform the reader of in the course 
of three chapters and a half. While 
the parson was labouring under the 
full weight of affliction, for the pre¬ 
mature death of bis better half, and 
spending cheerless days and solitary 
nights, he received the following let¬ 
ter : 

“ Dear Sib, 

“ Having been for near four weeks 
in Scotland, you may think it very strange 
that I have not taken an earlier opportu¬ 
nity of saying, what I hope , indeed , I need 
scarcely toy, that I have heard with feel- 
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mgs of the tinccrcft sorrow, of th^ 
blow with which it has pleased 
visit you, (I may aitld myself,) and of ex- 
pressing, at the same time, my hope, that 
you are and may be strengthened fear the 
supporting thereof. Since we saw each 
other last,' many, many things have hap¬ 
pened which'could little have l>cen ex¬ 
acted by either of us; and I believe I 
may add, that In that time I have bad 
my own full share of the sorrows of this 
world. I trust your little dear little girl is 
os well as I can wish, and that she is 
really your comfort, which I am sure she 
must be. 

“ Mrs Semple has been so good as to 
ask me to spend nex t summer with her 
at Semplehaugh, and I have accepted of 
her kind invitation although, I am sure 
there are many things which must render 
that beautiful part of the country a me¬ 
lancholy quarter for me. But Mr Camp¬ 
bell not being expected home for better 
than a twelvemonth, and some of my own 
friends being out of the way, I was real¬ 
ly, till Lady Semplehaugh spoke to me, 
something at a loss where I should be du¬ 
ring the summer season now ensuing. 
Dear Mr Blair, this town is full of gaieties 
and diversions, from which I can scarce¬ 
ly keep myself quite disengaged , although 
1 was never less disposed for scuh things. 
Now it has occurred to me,‘that perhaps 
you might bear with the company of an 
old and sincere friend, (though she has 
been much out of her duty, and is sensi¬ 
ble of that , for some time past,) for the 
six or set en weeks that must pass before 
the time of Lady Sewplehaugh’s remov¬ 
ing to the country comes round. If it be 
perfectly convenient , I shall, therefore, 
set out for Glasgow next Monday , and 
!>c with you at Cross-Mciklc on the fol¬ 
lowing day —but if there lie any thing to 
render this visit unacceptable at the pre¬ 
sent moment , I am sure you know me too 
well, at least I would fain hope so, to have 
any scruple about saying so. God bless 
you, dear Sir, and yours , says your af¬ 
fectionate cousin, and 

“ Very humble servant 

* l Charlotte CXScpbell. 
“ Edinburgh, Feb. 3, 1758.* 

“ J\S .—Direct to me, care of Mrs 
Martha Bell of Bclistown, Libberton’s 
\Vynd. 

' “ To the Rev. Mit Adam Blair, ■ 
Minister of the Gospel at Cross-Mciklc.'* 

Of the lady who thus unceremo¬ 
niously volunteers her society to the 
worthy divine, it is incumbent on us 
to say a word or two, as thb reader, 
will find that she is connected, in 
a. very remarkable and intimate nian- 
vm.. x. 


art 

ner, with “ tome passages of the life 
of Mr Adam Blair," the hero of this 
profligate tale. 

tier maiden name, it seems, was 
Charlotte Bell, and she had been the 
early and very particular triend of 
the late Mrs Blair. The parson, in 
fact, appears to have hesitated for 
some tune, between the incompati¬ 
ble claims of the lady whom he 
afterwards espoused, and our heroine, 
Charlotte, who, when Mr Adam 
Blair, in one of love’s whimsical hu¬ 
mours bundled in, (as the Yankees 
say) with her rival. Miss Isobel 
Gray appears' to have considered 
herself injured by the preference 
given to the charms of her friend. 
Charlotte, however, was a lass of spi¬ 
rit, so she was determined to be re¬ 
venged ; and actuated by this highly 
commendable feeling, eloped with a 
beardless English boy, a student at 
the University of Edinburgh, who, to 
make had worse, soon repented of his 
bargain, and, on Charlotte’s own 
plea of indemnification, very coolly 
walked off to Paris, in the company of 
one of the prima donnas of the Opera 
—and quite in the bravura style! 
Mrs Arden (we neglected to mention 
that Arden was the “ boy-bride¬ 
groom’s" name) is accordingly left 
without money or resources in Lon¬ 
don, where, the author tells us, “ the 
distressed young .wife did not always 
sigh in solitude:” in other words, wc 
presume, she earned her livelihood by 
the wages of prostitution! If we had 
any doubt that this is the meaning 
which the author intends to, convey, 
it would be removed by a very arch 
and knowing addendum which he 
has kindly thrown in, to prevent the 
possibility of mistake: “ the parti¬ 
culars of her mode of life, during the 
eighteen or twenty mdhths after the 
disappearance of her boy-bridegroom* 
have never reached mej ” nor are tee 
greatly surprised that they did not, - 
At length,howeVer, sh e appeared once 
more on the streets of Edinburgh .; . 
and she had not long figured on* tW. 
new scene of operations, before her 
pretty face and mptfier story (foar 
ladies of her kitHfey possess strong 
inventive powers, ana can. always 
embellish a little at&jgish) made .a 
conquest of a sturdy Gael of-the 
n%me of Campbell, a person who had 
held the elevated rank of Lieutenant 
SB 
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in the Scots Brigade in Holland, and 
who having accumulated a little mo¬ 
ney, and purchased a small property, 
called Uigness, in MacCaillainmor's 
country, was designed by the courte¬ 
sy of this polite and generous world— 
Captain Campbell. After her second 
marriage, Charlotte and her martial 
Inamorato retired to the solitude of 
Uigness, dreaming of nothing but 
Arcadian scenes and pastoral felicity. 
*Tis pity that such\;ne romantic feel¬ 
ings should be so short-lived. Char¬ 
lotte soon got sick of the country, 
and the Captain got sick of Char¬ 
lotte, and longed once more to parti¬ 
cipate in the more boisterous and less 
equivocal pleasures of the mess-room. 
Accordingly he packed up his bag¬ 
gage, and set off once more to jom 
his countrymen nt Dordrecht, carry¬ 
ing with him his beautiful and vir¬ 
tuous wife. But, alas! for poor frail 
human nature. The Ethiopian'can¬ 
not change his skin, nor the leopard 
his spots; or, as Horace has it, in the 
words so often quoted, but still so 
true, Erjiel/as naturam fured tamen 
■usque recurret! Charlotte was soon 
at her old pranks again, with her 
husband’s mess-mates; in conse¬ 
quence of which, and to save himself 
from utter shame and contempt, the 
rough but kind-hearted Gael was 
obliged to trump her off for Scotland 
without ceremony, and to leave her 
to the freedom of her own will where 
she could only disgrace herself. These 
matters, however, could not remain 
long a secret at Edinburgh anymore 
than at Dordrecht; “ and Charlotte, 
not to mince matters,” says this au¬ 


thor, “ was suspected of deserving 



was she livingln Edinburgh, when 
she had the impudence to address 
the letter, which we have already 
quoted , s: to Mr Adam Blair, minister 
of the gospel at Cross-Meiklea 
letter whien no decent woman would 
have "written, had she been reduced 
to beggary and starvation, and the 
scope and drift 'ot^which must have 
been app^bnt to tEy? arrantest sim¬ 
pleton tlflt Nature, in her frolit 
mood, ever formed. 

No natter. The parson, good, and 
godly, «nd pious, as he is represented, 
recafateafier with, open arms, and she 


is fiurly established at Cross-Meikle, 
whdfe all goes on smoothly for some 
time, and where die wormy and a- 
morous parson enjoys many a charm¬ 
ing and romantic tete-a-tete and 
moonlight walk, with the fascinating 
Mrs Campbell. But, oh! this scan¬ 
dalous and censorious world! Ru¬ 
mour spreads his wings, and flies 
abroad, and the most injurious sur¬ 
mises are every where whispered 
and minted respecting the curious 
liaison between the worthy divine 
and his fair cousin: for, to use the 
author’s highly intelligible and ele¬ 
gant phraseology, “ there were folk 
in the world that made no hones to 
lightly her a little !” The broadest 
huits are given to Blair himself, hut 
—quemDeus vullperdereprius denien- 
tat —the unhappy man clings to his 
witching paramour. At last a shark 
of an Edinburgh writer makes his 
appearance at the Manse of Cross- 
Meikle, with a commission from the 
husband, (got, nobody knows how, as 
it is a difficult matter to divine how 
his repose in Holland could have 
been disturbed by his wife’s gallan¬ 
tries in Scotland, or what right hr 
had to complain, seeing, that, like 
Borne great personages of our own 
time, ne hat! turned his wife abroad 
on the world to seek happiness where 
she could find it,) to carry off Mrs 
Campbell from the Manse, and to 
deposit her at the place with the hor¬ 
rible name—Uigness! Charlotte pre¬ 
pares to obey the man of parchment, 
ycleped Strahan, who, while she is 
getting ready for the journey, takes 
occasion to taunt Blair in the coarsest 
and most obnoxious language, with 
keeping another man’s wife in his 
house as his mistress. “ Come, 
come, Mr Adam Blair, you entirely 
mistake my h tendons. 1 see how it 
is, but upon my soul you are safe— 
perfectly safe, damme! We’re all 
flesh and blbod: a minister's but a 
man, after all/>and Charlotte is vn 
peu passie , to be sure, but a fine 
woman still, a very fine woman still, 
’pon honour. Damme, don’t be afraid, 
man, Bnug’s the word with Duncan 
Strahan. I would not expose you, 
man, though you had kissed naif 
your parish. Cheer up, Blair, we are 
off immediately, for Campbell gave 
me ndlaw in the business : she must 
just put up with the old tower till 
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Uigness comes home; ahd who can 
teu but they may come together and 
be very happy again, once tJbus new 
suspicion nas got time to blow over." 

183.) This infamous tirade Blair 
hstens to as a felon does to the Recorder 
at the Old Bailey, while pronouncing 
on him the last sentence of the law. 
Mrs Campbell and the lawyer set out, 
and merely, we presume, to beguile 
the tediouaness of the journey, this 
hopeful scion of the Sharpitlaw 
stock, tries to play a little hit of un¬ 
dergame for himself, to which he 
had no doubt been tempted by the 
notorious character of Inis fellow- 
traveller, and makes certain very 
intelligible proposals to the wife of 
his client. But it was not to be ex¬ 
pected that the wissened complex¬ 
ion, grey goggle eyes, and Sardonic 
phiz of the quill-driver should tri¬ 
umph over the rosy cheeks, soft 
looks, and tender embraces of the 
young parson of Cross-Meikle; .so 
Sharpitlaw, (we beg his pardon, Stra- 
han,) is nonsuited, and the lady pur¬ 
sues her journey in the dumps and in 
silence. 

To any person but a plan bewitch¬ 
ed, by some ill-starred and insidious 
passion, the departure of such an in¬ 
mate must have been regarded as a 
piece of no common good fortune, 
for which one ought to feel the most 
sincere “ gratefulness." Not so with 
Blair, who appears to have got into 
a “ most sad" predicament for a 
“ heart-whole widower." He can¬ 
not live a moment without hir dear 
friend , who was so considerate as . to 
send him a letter from Glasgow, to 
explain the cause of her sudden 
departure, (which, however, remains 
still unexplained,) to console him 
for her absence, and to tip him 
the broad hint how they may once 
more meet and be happyd Blair is 
all on dame by the,receipt of this 
kind memorial of. affection, and, 
reckless equally 6f his, duty to . God, 
to his parishioners^ tolas, youthful 
daughter,, and to himself, sets off 
with all possible speed wr UignesS, 
which he m due time reaches, and, 
the morning after Be. arrival,, is 
caught by thehousekeeper, ,l , an .bid 
Highland crone," in' bed with Mrs 
Campbell, being, to all human apr 
nearance, not the ftr6t liberty of the 
hind which he had taken with the 


better half of our friend the Captain! 
his was a consummation not devoutly 
to be wished. The, parson, alarmed, 
and justly, for the consequences, is 
first seized with the blue devils, then 
with a raging fever, during which he 
raves and blasphemes at a horrible 
rate; and one* tries to take, a Sap¬ 
phic leap from the edge of a High¬ 
land promontory, but lacks courage 
for the attendpt,ySand then upbraids 
his Maker for preventing him from 
committing suicide! Mrs Campbell, 
who appears to have been the kind¬ 
est-hearted creature in the world, 
catches the febrile infection, and 
dies outright sans ceremonie and from 
pure love to her reverend, and now 
blaspheming paramour. 

At this critical moment, who 
should arrive at Uigncss but the in¬ 
jured husband. Captain Campbell! 
(by the way, we forgot tp certiorate 
our readers, that the Commissary 
Court, that blessing and boast of 
auld Scotland, had annulled the first 
marriage with the boy Arden). We, 
who have known something of the 
Gael in our time, should have, ex¬ 
pected a devil of a racket at such a 
moment. No such thing, however. 
Not an inflammable particle disturbs 
the equable current of the Captain’s 
Dutchified blood : and the pru¬ 
dent Condottiere of their High Migh¬ 
tinesses wears his antlered honours 
thick upon him, with all the patience 
and equanimity imaginable, giving, 
at the same time, strict orders that 
the afflicted, parson, his substitute, 
shall want for no comfort during his 
convalescence. 

Bl*r recovers somewhat from his 
raving and blaspheming malady, and 
returns to Glasgow, where the Pres¬ 
bytery to which he belonged had 
met, for the express purpose of enter¬ 
taining a proposition for cashiering 
hira-a disgrace which he wisely 
prevents, by an immediate .tender of 
his reaignation. His church is im¬ 
mediately “ preashed vacant,” us the 
phrase goes, (by. the bye* w« could 
name more.thmgne clergyman of 
nqr. acm^istianc^who,, a® 0 ; particu¬ 
larly ' dext'aus * god . • sqeeQsaful at 
“ preaching a ch«^gfi : r vaca.s|.|") and 
he is qucceoded. m the living by a 
■sJJ® tutor, rnthb ppaeipajl heritor's 
family, one of those slender things 
known by die hame of “ Dandy 
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Divines/’ with which the Northern 
Athens is so greatly infested. Blair 
descends, to the condition of a pea¬ 
sant, lives in the vicinity of his own 
church—to be pointed at with the 
finger of bitter derision, as the mi¬ 
nister who had been deposed for 
adultery-said, after doing penance 
for two years, is, strange to tell i re¬ 
instated in his former charge ; the 
theological spark, yjho succeeded him, 
having been otherwise provided for! 
After this very wonderful, and, let 
us whisper in the author's left ear, 
impossible occurrence, Mr Adam 
Blair lives many long years, without 
furnishing his biographer with any 
more “ passages in his life /' dis¬ 
charges his duty faithfully as a mi¬ 
nister of the gospel; and never for¬ 
gets, when he rebukes publicly any 
frail delinquent, for a certain name¬ 
less offence, to inform the audience, 
and the culprit before him, that he 
himself had been guilty of the same 
transgression. 

Such is a faithful, but only a bird’s- 
eye view, of the contents of this most 
detestable volume. We arc well aware 
that our readers may think us high¬ 
ly blame-worthy for the air of levi¬ 
ty that pervades .our analysis; but 
it occurred to us, that hail we dis¬ 
charged our duty in a graver manner, 
we should have failed to make the 
necessary impression on the public 
mind, and by no means conveyed a 
just idea of a book which is destined 
to stand on the same shelf with Fan- 
hlas and the Memoires de M. le Due 
dc Lauzun, It would, indeed, be hu¬ 
miliating and degrading, to descend 
to criticise formally such a miserable 
farrago of licentious badinage, douch¬ 
ed in a vile methodistical lingo, equal¬ 
ly alien to piety and to taste, and 
which has no doubt been assumed 
as an artiiice of concealment for the 
poison that lurks in every page. To 
give the reader some idea, however, 
of the excessive ignorance displayed 
in almost .every sentence, it may be 
proper to notice one or two circum¬ 
stances. . 

In the frspftddb, the letter that 
preceded and announced the arrival 
of Mrs. Campbell at the Manse of 
Cspss-Meiklu, is so evidently couch¬ 
ed in the ambiguous double entendre 
of a woman of pleasure, that no 
man acquainted with human nature 


or the world,- nay, no man out of 
Bedlam, (wc beg Mr Eben. Ander¬ 
son's pardon,) and who had the 
smallest regard to his character and 
respectability, could either have been 
taken in with the one, or hesitated an 
instant in slapping his door in. the 
face of the other; Now, if this • be 
true, as far as the case refers to Mr 
Adam Blair, a fortiori it must be 
still more manifest, that an author, 
who had any acquaintance with life 
and' manners in the line which he 
had undertaken' to describe, wou* 1 
never have been guilty of such a 
betise as representing a man of edu¬ 
cation, refinement, and piety, as (all 
clergymen are, or at least ought to be) 
so deaf to the calls of duty, and so 
negligent of character, which, to a. 
clergyman, vsomuv in uno , as utterly 
to disregard the most urgent and all 
but irresistible motives. 

In the second place, the author 
gives us many remarkable examples 
of that rule of logic, which teaches us 
to explain absurdvm per ahsurdius , 
and which but for some sentiments 
of “ Adaptation,” interspersed here 
and there, would lead us to suppose 
that he hail got his education in 
the land of bulls ami potatoes. He 
finds it necessary to marry his he¬ 
roine to Captain Campbell ; but it 
seems to have occurred to him, that 
the lady would have been liable to 
be indicted for bigamy ; so to get out 
of the scrape, he takes care to tell 
us that the previous marriage which 
had been celebrated in England, 
was dissolved by the Commissary 
Court of Scotland! We are aware 
that there has been some clashing of 
jurisdiction between the Commissary 
Court of Scotland, and the English 
Parliament, on-file subject of di¬ 
vorces; but every school-boy must 
surely knew, that an Englishman, 
who marriesjn his own country, can 
only be delivered from a gallant wife, 
and get her divorced a me usd ct thoro, 
by an Act of Parliament! 

In the last place, and to conclude 
with, the most portentous blunder of 
all, the author of .this : repulsive" 
excrescence informsus, that Mr Adam 
Blair was reponed to his living, af¬ 
ter doing penance for. two years, and 
after having been turned adrift for 
the crime of adultery,of which he had 
confessed himself guilty ! In pity to 
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the gross ignorance which this state¬ 
ment displays, we shall mention^ what 
is well known to every peasant in this 
Presbyterian country, that when a 
Nj clergyman of the church of Scotland 
has been once deposed from his charge 
for the crime of adultery, he can ne¬ 
ver, by the laws of that church, re¬ 
sume his clerical functions; he con¬ 
tracts a “ taint which all the per¬ 
fumes of Arabia will not sweeten 
he goes forth from his place and sta¬ 
tion “ like Ajut, never to return 
nor will the sincerity of his future re¬ 
pentance, nor the blamelcssness of 
his future life so far undo the,fatal 
error as to reverse the decree, as un¬ 
alterable as those of the Medes, 
whidi goes forth against him, and 
which bears, that he shall never a- 
gain, as a clergyman of the Church 
of Scotland, dispense'the ordinances 
of our I ioly Religion. 

So much for the ignorance of tile 
novelist. We conclude, by warning 
all parents and guardians of youth 
against putting into the hands of 
their children, or their wards, a hook 
in which lurks the most insidious 
venom, and which can h^vc no other 
effect than to shake their principles, 
undermine their religious and reve¬ 
rential feelings, and inflame their 
passions 


r.oss or a smuggling cutter on 

THE COAST OF ZETLAND. 

A smuggling cutter, of large di¬ 
mensions, was totally wrecked in the 
south harbour of Bigtoun, to the 
west side of Dunrossness, on the 7th 
instant. The crew, who consisted of 
twenty-four persons, were saved, with 
the exception of one, said to have 
been the master* . As much of the 
scenery, where this wreck took place, 
has acquired an unexpected celebri¬ 
ty from being frequently mentioned 
in that most interesting performance, 
die ( S Pirate," I shall give a circum¬ 
stantial' detail of this singular and 
romantic occurrence. 

The village, or town of Bigtoun, 
as it is usually denominated'in the 
vernacular language, and which is 
one of the most agreeable in Zetland, 
is situated cn the west side of I)un- 
rossness, on a rising ground, which 


dopes (gradually toward the sea. St 
Kingnn’sTsle lies immediately oppo¬ 
site to it, in a south-WeBt direction, 
and is united to the shore below the 
house of Bigtoun, by a sandy beach 
of nearly an English mile long, and 
from three to four hundred - yards 
broad, and whi-'h is not overflowed 
by the sea, except during the pre¬ 
valence of southerly and westerly 
gales of wind.* IjBland-head, whien 
derives its name from the village of 
Ireland, a little to die northward of 
Bigtoun, by projecting in a souther¬ 
ly direction, forms, with St Ringan's 
Isle,- an exposed Bay or Bight, form¬ 
ing the north harbour of Bigtoun. 

The coast south from Bigtoun 
stretches along to the sandy beach, 
which separates the loch of Scour- 
burgh, or Stourshurgh, from the sea, 
and running westward, terminates in 
the northern extremity of Fitful- 
head. Between this latter and St 
Ringan’s Isle lie the small island of 
Collsay, and some holms or rocks, 
constituting so many break-waters— 
and the whole forming the south har¬ 
bour of Bigtoun. Thus St Ringan’s 
Isle, by lying between these Bights, 
furnishes one side to each of the har¬ 
bours, which arc separated from each 
other by the sandy beach already 
described. This south harbour, al¬ 
though variously protected, has its 
entries or openings exposed to the 
full cftcct of the Atlantic Ocean, 
rolling on towards it between Orkney 
and Zetland; and although the force 
of the sea be broken by Fitful-head, 
and the islands just mentioned, it 
dashes against tire adjacent shores 
with* tremendous violence ;* and be¬ 
ing repelled by - them, the under 
draught or current produces such an 
irregular motion in riio sea, that a 
vessel is subjected occasionally to sud¬ 
den jerks on her cables, and, unless 
the stretch of the latter be so great 
as to enable her to swing free, after 
receiving such an impression, the an¬ 
chor is apt to be tript, or taken out of 
the ground at each successive-jerk. 

The Earl Spencer.bad come to an¬ 
chor in tins south fiarhouron the 8th 
instant, with thet wind from S.W., 
and she rode by bar best bower only. 
It began to blow very hard' about 
six o'clock r.M., and the gale conti¬ 
nued with unceasing violence until 
nearly the same time of the follow- 
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ing day. She parted from her an¬ 
chor at three o*dockj a. h. of the 7th, 
and Wf» instantly driven on, shore 
on the south-west end of the sandy 
beach, near to St Ringan’s Isle ; ana 
the crew, by means ofthe long-boat, 
were providentially saved, and landed 
on the island. Two men, who.had 
not had time .to quit the boat, when 
thereBtgot on snore, were convey¬ 
ed across the bead* during the flow 
of the sea, and were picked up near 
the village of Ireland, in the bottom 
of the northern harbour, by a crowd 
of people, who having, by the light 
of the moon, witnessed their perilous 
situation, anxiously watched their 
approach, and drew the boat sudden¬ 
ly on shore, the moment it touched 
it, in the manner, practised at Deal, 
on the coast of England. The upper 
works of the vessel soon parted from 
her bottom, and, together with the 
rigging and cargo, which consisted of 
twenty-three or twenty-five hundred 
tubs of. gin, besides some tea and to¬ 
bacco, were seen floating in wild dis¬ 
order over the sandy beach, and in the 
bay of Ireland, leaving, in the short 
apace of. an hour, no vestige of a 
wreck near die spot where it had so 
recently taken place. Considerable 
anxiety was felt by the spectators for 
the uncomfortable situation of the 
crew, pent up, as they were, in an isl¬ 
and, without either fire or food, and 
with which, during the continuance 
of .the storm, there was but little 
prospect of opening any safe commu¬ 
nication. But they nore their fate 
with sullen, apathy, with the excep¬ 
tion of the.captain, who,, tonugntal, 
perhaps, by a feeling of impatient de¬ 
spair, not unusual on the occurrence 
of so sudden, and, to him, so calami¬ 
tous a reverse ,of fortune, resolutely 
determined to escape from< his piece 
of irksome confinement, or perish in 
the attempt. He accordingly took 
advantage of the retiring of the sea, 
and left the island; but the sand, al¬ 
though smooth, was unstable; his 
progress Was slow and impeded; the 
waves gathejgjf'round him on every 
side, prevejjjp^idiite either advance 
or retreat;, Jwhefqre heebuldreach 
half way jterosa. the pebple oh. the 
shore sagrhim sink into tneir 4 

w depths, with bubbling grain, 
Without a grave, unknelPd, uncofllh’d, 
and unknown.” 


The wind having abated on the 8th, 
the remaining part of the crew got 
safely out of the island on that day, 
and was treated with every possi¬ 
ble kindness by'Mr James Strong, 
who resides at Bigtoun, and - ii file 
tacksman of a considerable estate— 
and by the Whole tenantry in that 
neighbourhood.' 

The scene here, during the 7 th, 
was magnificent beyond description. 
The waves were rolling, in awful 
majesty, on each side of the beach, as 
if contending for the mastery; ar>1 
when the time of their run on each 
side of it was equal, they covered the 
beach suddenly with a great flood; 
and their meeting in the middle was 
attended by a noise like a clap of 
thunder, raising the water, by their 
powerful collision, to a great perpen¬ 
dicular height in the air. This su¬ 
perb jet-d'eau, when it fell, divided 
itself into two parts, one part flow¬ 
ing towards the land, ana the other 
to the island, as if to prepare new 
force for a fresh conflict. 

Mr Strong had used every means 
in his power, on the 7th, to save as 
much of th§ cargo which had floated 
towards Bigtoun and Ireland as pos¬ 
sible ; and he sent a post express to 
Lerwick, with intelligence of the 
event to the Collector of Excise. All 
there was soon bustle and activity; 
and; in a short time. Excise and 
Custom-house officers—volunteers in 
their train—idlers and free-booters, 
were in full march for St Ringan's 
Isle. The parish of Koningsbtngh 
lies about half-way between Lerwick 
and Bigtoun; aha the Udat inhabi¬ 
tants of that compact and fertile dis¬ 
trict have been long hoted for feats 
of daring enterprise, and a total dis¬ 
regard (in the cite of wrecks) of the 
import of file words wtewm and iuutn. 
As sooskss the ’agreeable news of 
this wreck reached rite ears of these 
Hialtlandian Comwallefs, they "set 
off in a body to the scene bf action, 
and, by a forced mwch/ahticijp&te i 
the Revenue officers. ' ©fctbefr ar¬ 
rival at Bigtoun, ihef leariicfT riiat 
Mr Strong and his'penph bad'been 
instrumentaljh sarittg; for behoof of 
tite k Reven«te, ; hti<7eeh. twoimd three 
hundred tub^ bf gia, which had been 
carefully covered over With a new 
square-sail of the vessel, which had 
been driven on shore; and that the 
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whole had been entrusted to the pro** 
tection of a special guard. The Ko* 
ningsburghers, indignant at conduct 
so unworthy of the good olden time 
.of Magnus Troil, when every, wreck 
’wps deemed a gift frorn the e^ffhen 
neither Nantz nor Geneva vfttyjgpxce, 
and when their acquisition was not, 
as in these degenerate'times of mo* 
dern civilization, so frequently and 
disagreeably interrupted by the agents 
of Government; after consulting to¬ 
gether for a few minutes, gave aloud 
cheer, or rather yell, attacked and 
dispersed the guard, cut the canvas 
into pieces with their knives, and 
within a few minutes, left as slender 
traces of cage on the green as there 
were of the ship on the sand. 

Wheu the ship-wrecked mariners 
had been refreshed by food and sleep, 
and discovered no adequate power in 
that quarter to interfere with the 
dear exercise of personal liberty, they 
took the road towards Sumburgh- 
head, andt spent two days in the 
houses in its neighbourhood. But a 
report of this movement having been 
brought to Lerwick on the 9 th, ac¬ 
companied by an intimation that 
they intended to effect fheir escape 
from the country, a party of con¬ 
stables, armed in a very miscellan¬ 
eous manner, was dispatched on Sun¬ 
day the 10th, by order of the Jus¬ 
tices of the Peace, to search for, and 
apprehend, these desperate Rovers. 
They surrendered themselves quietly 
to the constables, and were brought 
to Lerwick yesterday, just at the 
moment when a Revenue Cruiser, 
entered Bressa Sound in quest of 
them. To add to the interest of 
the narrative, it was currently ru¬ 
moured, that an individual of con¬ 
siderable consequence among them 
was missing, and that he lay con¬ 
cealed in some secure , hiding-place, 
waiting an opportun^ytq effect his 
escape. These prisoners, as they 
passed along, excited the sympa¬ 
thy q? numerous spectators. They, 
were ipf funeral good-looking men, 
but having been much hanassed by 
fatigue..and wantof rest, and having 
allowed their beu&iogrow for some 
months past, they had * haggard 
appearance. Theywere^ greased 
much after the same, fashion. Be¬ 
sides a red woollen shirt, waistcoat,. 
and trowscrs, each person had on a 


kind of short frock, of coarse, shaggy 
Mue doth, technically known bytne 
name of fearnought, which reached 
neatly as far down as the middle of 
the thigh, concealing, in' some in¬ 
stances, a leathern belt round die 
waist, in which, ‘as was'shrewdly sus¬ 
pected, the wearvr carried, or might 
carry, a brace of pistols. Sdtne of 
them wbre hats, and others caps, on 
their heads. Whep examined by die 
Sheriff, they stated themselves to be 
natives of Holland, America, and 
other countries, pretended to speak 
languages which they did not under¬ 
stand ; and, under an obviously as¬ 
sumed alias, brought strikingly to 
mind the Clevelands and Altamonte 
of other times*. They are now 
lodged in jail, and they will in all 
likelihood be transported to Leith in 
the Cruiser which has so opportunely 
come in the way. 

The whole scenery in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the spot where the Earl 
Spencer was wrecked may be termed 
Piratically classical. We have Ire¬ 
land-head, and St Ringan’s Isle, in 
which latter still stand the remains 
of the church' built by the pious 
shipwrecked Dutchman, and in which 
the body of the late commander of 
the smuggler has been interred. To 
the eastward lies the lake of Scour- 
burgh, or Stoursburgh, on the borders 
of winch stood the mansion inha¬ 
bited by the Chamberlain’s factor, 
Mr Triptolemu8 Yellowley, and his 
sharp-nosed sister, Barbara. Fxffther 
on, in the same direction, appears 
Sumburgh-head, and the farm-house 
of Yarlshoff] under whose humble 
roof the elder Mertoun was so long- 
immured in misanthropical insensi- 

* Information had been received St the 
'Custom-house of Lerwick from the Board 
of Customs, stating thata vessel Was load¬ 
ing a contraband cargo at Dunkirk, and 
that her .destination was Zetland, long be¬ 
fore she appeared on. the coast ofTthefc 
country. When the crew wereexaaqped,; 
some of thetn gave tha vessel the nameof 
the Three Friends; others.called her fhe 
Three Brothers, and one men called her 
the Thoipaa.. flhji T^'JFffa^s ,wap 
the appelliphn mo^f geasrajw pkiowefl. * 
on her,' and thty 4 asserted that.fhe Had 
been load&atf AhtwSrp; th&t Mr desti¬ 
nation was Bergen in Norway; and that 
she had beent.forced on the coast of Zet¬ 
land by gales of contrary wind. 
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bility, until roused to painful activity 
by tne anxiety of the worthy Swer- 
tha, for the fate of Mordaunt Mer- 
toun, .the fond visitor at liurgh- 
Westra; ■ and towards the south¬ 
west rise the stupendous cliffs of Fit- 
fulihead, the enchanted residence of 
the erudite Reimkennar, K orna. The 
capture, too, of the smugglers—the 
contemporaneous appearance of a war 
vessel in pursuit of their sloop—their 
examination before* Magistrates, and 
imprisonment—bear a very marked 
resemblance to those events, of which, 
iji the work alluded to, Orkney was 
the theatre. Indeed, it looks as if 
this wreck, with all its attendant cir¬ 
cumstances, had occurred to furnish 
new and unquestionable evidence of 
the accuracy of the characteristic de¬ 
lineations of the great author of the 
“ Pirate," who, by a single glance of 
his eye, can see what other persons 
cannot comprehend during a whole 
lifetime, although the objects be hour¬ 
ly obtruded on their perceptions, and 
who, by the magical power of his 
creative fancy, can impress life and 
nature on every subject which comes 
under the review of his penetrating 
mind. E. 

Lerwick, Zetland, 

13 th Feb. 1822. 


TUB MAltTTA OP ANTIOCH : A »RA- 
MAT1C VO KM.' BY THE REV. H. H. 
Mil.MAN, PROFESSOR OF POETRY 
IS THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
LONDON, p. 168. 1822. 

'The Martyr of Antioch is a suita¬ 
ble companion to The Tall >>f Jerusa¬ 
lem, by the same admirable and pure- 
minded writer. It breathes the sub¬ 
limed and ctherialised spirit of the 
most exalted poetry, and is imbued 
with a tinge of classical elegance and 
simplicity—qualities never more rare 
among writers than in this age, when 
the Southeys are maudlin from offi¬ 
cial potations of sack, and the Shel¬ 
leys and Byrons, by their ravings and 
blasphemies^a^e labouring hard to 
bring AthetMh iilto vogue. A great¬ 
er contrast than that which exists 
between the author of Cain and of 
The Martyr of Antioch cannot be 
imagined. Darkened though he be, 
ami “ shorn of his beams,” tlie tit¬ 
led bard, even in the gloom of his ut¬ 


most eclipse, flashes forth momenta¬ 
ry corruscations Of real and irrepres¬ 
sible' power; ' but still, in these 
“ lucid intervals/' there is a wither¬ 
ing and a blightra^ influence about 
him, and we feel a sort of fatytfidft 
and hgu&rickriess stealing upon us, 
when we read the powerful descrip*. 
tion of a .shipwreck in Don Juab, 
or give our attention for a little to 
the monstrous blasphemies and im¬ 
pieties of Cain. Wc feel that we are 
communing with.a fallen spirit, and 
cannot divest ourselves of a senti¬ 
ment of shuddering and horror, at 
what he utters in the frensy- of his 
moods, though, at the- same time, it 
is impossible not to'be conscious of a 
feverish and reluctant admiration of 
the unnatural—we had almost said, 
diabolical—energy which he displays. 
But Smid all this, there is nothing 
about him—at least mo u —on which 
the heart can take hold; no christian¬ 
ised, no humanised feeling; to which 
our affections can respon# in sym¬ 
pathy, or warm in love. His heroines 
are harlots—his heroes a sad com¬ 
pound of rakes, monsters, and devils. 
It is his pride, liis boast, bis aim, 
and his glorjr, to assail the most re. 
vered creeds, and to outrage the ho. 
liest, most sacred, and most spiritua¬ 
lised of our aspirations and emotions. 
He seems to have contemplated man 
and his nature through the atmos- 

{ >here of Pandemonium; and, like 
lis great prototype, sends his spirit 
abroad (in his works) “ seeking 
whom he may devour."- Having 
mischief for his mark, be seems to 
care little how he is occupied, pro¬ 
vided only he has- the-comfortable 
assurance and conviction'that he-is 
labouring in Ins main calling, that 
of perverting, and,- above all, de- 
christianisint; God’S creatures: whe¬ 
ther he merely engaged in spitting 
flies on a needle, like Pomitian; or 
wishing, like Nero, that all religion, 
all virtue; and all morality, had only 
one neck, that he might try.to out it 
asunder, he appears to be equally 
satisfied T ‘ v • 

It is soothing and consolatory to 
look at the other and*brighter side of 
‘the picture.. Mr Milman appears to 
he a man of the purest mind, of the 
most polished taste, of genuine, and 
deep-felt piety, of great sensibility 
to tne unutterable beauties and cub- 





limitica of the sacred volume and pf 
the loftiest sympathy with all that 
belongs to and concerns .the history 
of those who “ counted not, their J^Lves 
dear to them,’* not ** resisted unto 
striving against idolatry and 
corruption* His heavenly liluse ' 
isj therefore, successful only when 
she sings of heavenly themes. Less 
energetic tlian the author of Childe 
Harold, he has perhaps wore of the 
true sublime; and if his language be 
not so compressed, nor his cogitations 
so profound^ihe is a greater master of 
the heart, and infinitely wore sooth¬ 
ing and elevating. His versification 
is sustained and full of melody,'while 
his spiritualised fancy scatters abroad 
the thoughts that breathe, and the 
words that bum.” He shines, not 
with an overpowering and consu¬ 
ming brightness, but with a temper¬ 
ed, equable, and gentle radiance. He 
scorns those paltry figures of rheto¬ 
ric, which hare such attractions for 
meaner Winds, and is neither epigram¬ 
matic nor antithetical; but, deeply 
impressed with liis subject, and nen 
in the treasures of heavenly wisdom 
and divine poetry, he relies on these 
resources, and has studied that ele¬ 
gance which depends for its inex¬ 
pressible charm on it$ simplicity. But 
we must proceed to the Poem itself. 

" This Poem,” the author informs 
us, “ is founded on the following 
part of the history of Saiut Margaret. 
She was the daughter of a heathen 
priest, and beloved by Olybius, the 
Prefect of the East, who wished to 
marry her. The rest of the legend 
1 have thought myself at liberty to 
discard, ana to fill up the outline as 
ray own imagination suggested. Gib¬ 
bon has so well condensed all the 
information which remains to us from 
Strabo, Chrysostom, Sozomen, and 
the writings of Julian the Apostate, 
relative to Antioch, the Temple and 
Sacred Grove of Haplfne, twit the 
reader will be able to coi^ptehend, 
from h» florid, and too-glowing de¬ 
scription, most of the > allusions to 
these subjects contained in the poem. 
The passage occurs in ms twenty- 
third chapter*. 

■ . .. . m i . .— 

* In utmost all the London-- periodicals 
into which we have looked, we have gene¬ 
rally found them taking their learned quo¬ 
tations at second hand. The IAtcrm >j 

for. x. 


“ The, martyrologist.s have dwelt 
olwoft exclusively on the outward 

-- ■ - —r - - ■ - - 

Gazette (Feb. 16.) very gravely tells ue, 
** The story is in the 23d chapter of Gib¬ 
bon; but our author has judiciously filled 
up the outline as his own imagination 
prompted 1” Now. had this writer qon- 
sultedi . with any decent share of. atten¬ 
tion, Mr oilman’s preface, from which 
he Inaccurately borrows, be would have 
found that the “ story” was not takes 
from Gibbon, where, indeed, it is not to he 
found, but from the Martyroiogistsanil 
that Gibbon had only “ condensed” all 
the information that hod come down to 
us, relative to the Sacred Grove of Daphne 
and Temple of Apollo at Antioch. If we 
might presume so far, we would suggest 
to this Literary Gazetteer to peruse care- 
frilly Gibbon, voL iw chap. 23d., p. 9H, 
Svo. edition. 

Like all the ancient places of worship, 
this Grove and Temple were prostituted 
to the most nefarious and unhallowed 
rites. Julius CapitoUnus (One of tire 
writers of the Augustan History) says, 
“ Verus quidem porteaquura in Syriam 
venit, in ilclieiis apud Antiuchiam el Daph¬ 
ne* visit.” This delicute expression of 
the Roman historian is intelligible enough, 
and has given occasion to Casdubon, in a 
very learned note, to throw together a 
great deal of curious information on the 
subject of the 1 leaf lien rites celebrated in 
this Temple, dedicated to the worship of 
the Sun. “ Veruin dum fuit in Syria 
resedissc apud Daphncn, testatur et jsanc- 
tissjini Abcrcii historia. Quod autem in 
Italia Raise, nd Alexandriam Canopus, id 
erat in Syria suhurbium Antiocbise Daph¬ 
ne : locus ita iitptmis volnptatibus, ut 
modestioribus ac frugi prope iuacccssum 
scribebat Chrysostomus, sermonc in Ba- 
bylam murtyrein. EUrv, inquit, to 
iva ri)( rut vi«v sif *Ay««ej 
Tv^usvovfitns, usd xwOuvevo* dfi&To* 
eiseu rots ftferoTSfotf usil cmi(K4>s fiav- 
Xoftewg fitaiji' quern locum imitaus So- 
zomenuy, t a mp tj> A st$**i irrt- 
fiotvus To/g imu/ucut A/SKf& bof*t£tm. 
Natum ex eo proverbium, Daphnicis mo- 
ribus agere : ut Moreus Antoninus in 
eplstola quam rescripsit Vulcatlus: qui 
etiam narrat edictum aliquandp e*Cifissio, 
Ut si qvis cine tvs apud Daphne* invert i- 
retur discinetus refifctS* (Casaubotii 

Notes inCaplfo«s«»i,Pariiii9,lf 20.p.64.) 

“ ThiS vigorous youth,” says Gibbon in 
his pompous language, u die vigorous 
youth pursued, like ApoIto,tifle object of 
his desires; arid the blushing maid was 
warned by the fate of Daphne, to shun 
the follv of unseasonable coyness. 1 The 
SC 
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anil bodily sufferings of the early 
Christians. They have described, 
with almost anatomical precision, the 
various methods of torture.' The 
consequence has been the neglect of 
their writings; in perusing which, a 
mind of the least sensibility shrinks 
with such loathing and abhorrence, 
from the tedious detail of sufferings, 
as to become insensible to the calm 
resignation, the. simple* devotion, the 
exulting hope of the sufferer. But 
these writers have rarely and briefly 
noticed the internal and mental ago¬ 
nies to which the same circumstan¬ 
ces inevitably exposed the converts. 
The surrender or life, when ft ap¬ 
peared most highly gifted with the 
blessings of Providence; the literal 
abandonment of this world, when all 
its pleasures, its riches, and glories 
were in their power ; the violent se¬ 
vering of those ties which the gentle 
spirit of Christianity had the more 
endeared; the self-denial, not of the 
ungodly lusts, but of the most inno¬ 
cent affections j that last and most 
awful conflict, when * brother de¬ 
livered'brother unto death, and the 
father the child ;* when ‘ a man's 
foes were those of his own house¬ 
hold’—it was from such trials, not 
those of the fire and the stake alone, 
that the meek religion of Christ came 
forth triumphant. In such a situa¬ 
tion it has been my object to repre¬ 
sent the mind of *a young and tender 
female; and I have opposed to Chris¬ 
tianity the most beautiful and most 
natural of Heathen superstitions— 
the worship of the Sun. The reader, 
it is to be hoped, will recollect, that 
although the following poem is, in 
most part, a work of imagination, 
there were multitudes who really laid 
down their lives for the faith of 
Christ, under circumstances equally 
appaling and afflictive; for that 
faith, to the truth or falsehood of 


soldier and the philosopher wisely avoid¬ 
ed the temptation of this sensual paradise; 
where pleasure, assuming the character of 
religion, imperceptibly dissolved the firm¬ 
ness of manly virtue” (Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire , YoL JV. p. 99.) 

“, Avidio Cassio Syriacas legiones dedi 
luxurta dHfluepteset Dapfipieiimoribu*,' 
says the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, 
(Hut. Aug. p. il.j in a remarkable let¬ 
ter, from which Gibbon has given an ex¬ 
tract. 


which they had. demonstrative evi¬ 
dence in their power and in their 
possession.” ( Introduction, p. 5-7.) 

The plot, if wemay so express it, 
of The Martyr of Antioch, is exceedr 
ing simple. It opens with a chorus 
of youths and maidens, who sing a 
hymn in praise of the God of Light, 
in front of the Temple'of Apollo, and 
in the Sacred Grove of Daphne, near 
Antidch. The anthem being finish¬ 
ed, and the hecatomb having bled, 
it is discovered that Margarita, the 
daughter of Callias, the Priest of A- 
polio, and the Pythoness of the shrine 
of Phoebus, had suddenly and unac¬ 
countably disappeared; and 
“ Trampled in the dust, they found the 
laurel crown. 

The lyre unstrung, cast down upon the 
pavement; 

And the dishonour’d robes of Prophecy 
Scattered unseemly here and there'.” 

The absence of his daughter dis¬ 
composes the aged Priest of Him of 
the Silver Bow; and he sternly and 
sarcastically upbraids Olybius, (Aly- 
pius, as written by the authors of the 
Augustan History,) Prefect of the 
East, and the declared lover of Mar¬ 
garita, with having “ nobly dared to 
rend the daughter from her afflicted 
father.” But before the Priest and 
the Prefect had time to come to an 
understanding, the discourse is in¬ 
terrupted by the arrival of Vopiscus, 
a messenger scut by Probus, at that 
time Sovereign of the Roman World, 
to upbraid Olybius with his tardiness 
in persecuting the duly encreasing 
sect of the Galileans (Christians.) 
The Prefect bows to the imperial 
mandate, and promises in future to 
be less remiss hi delivering up the 
disciples of the cross to the flames, the 
stake, and th* savages of the amphi¬ 
theatre. Meanwhile^, it is discovered, 
that Margarita,'the daughteir„of Cal¬ 
lias, and fhfi beautiful and accom- 
plished priestess of the Sun, had be¬ 
come « proselyte to the new and per¬ 
secuted faith; and not long after, she 
is found in a cave, whither a party 
of Christians had fled to enjoy one 
tranquil moment, undisturbed by the 
fiiry of their persecutors, in pouring 
out thrir souls in adoration of the true 
God, and of the Lamb, ** that was 
dead, and is alive again, and liveth 
for evermore !" They are, however, 
seized in the act of worship, con- 
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.■ veyed to prison, and doomed,..on hi« illustrious prototype, denying hi* 
the following day, to feed the wild Master, like him also, to bewail it bit- 
beasts or die flame*. In the in- terly; the Christians met death with 
terval, between the awarding of their the most heroic fortitude, scoffing at 
doom and their .execution, &far- die abortive malice of their nemies, 
> gtorita has alternate interviews with and looking forward only to the glo- 
S|r father and the Prefect; hut rious reward promised to the noble 
neither , the strong and empassioned army of the Martyrs. The insidious 
appeals of an a§ed parent, whom she suggestion of Macer had been, com* 
loved better than her life, nor the municated by the Prefect to Callias, 
fervent remonstrances of honourable and had in sopie sort lulledhiafesrs 
love} amidst all the pomp and splen- for his daughter’s' life. Conceive, 
dour of a Roman Prefect’s palace, then, the agony of the bereaved ftither 
could ahake the firm purpose and in- a!nd of the fond lover, when an offi- 
flexible faith of the beauteous nCo- cer arrives and announces, that Mar- 
phyte, even when almost within view garita had perished by the hand of the 
of the horrid instruments of a violent executioner! A shout had been raised 
death, by which her lovely limbs among the assembled throng, that 
were so soon to be tom and mangled, her father Callias was approaching, 
The Prefect, though goaded on by and dreading the awful conflict be- 
the blood-thirsty Vopiscus, is de- tween filial love Tor her aged pa- 
tennined at all hazards to save the rent, and her heroic notions of duty 
object of his ardent, but honourable to her God and Saviour, she rushed 
attachment, from a cruel and igno- into the arms of death to avoid. the 
minious death ; and while he he- last interview with the aged Priest, 
sitates what scheme he shall adopt, which she justly dreaded might have 
Macer, the Governor of the city, sue- proved too much for human resolu- 
gests, that, in order to subdue the fe- tion. She is also actuated, by a feel* 
male heroism of the lovely Priestess, 4ngof unspeakable tenderness for her 
she should be ordered to be led the father, and exclaims— 
last to execution; that, by witnessing “ I do beseech thee, slay me first, and 
the agonising death of her fellow-be- quickly: 

lie vers, the yearnings of nature with- ’Tis that my father may not see my 
in her might unnerve her purpose, death!” - 
produce immediate recantation, and Such is a brief outline of the ex- 
thus deprive her of the crown of mar- quisite poem now before us, of which 
tyrdom. Olybius too readily lends we now proceed to lay before our read- 
himself to this plausible suggestion; ers a few brief specimens, having al¬ 
and the Christians—and Margarita ready considerably transgressed our 
among the rest—are led forth to the limits. 

place of execution. With the excep- Our first quotation shall be the 
tion of Charinus, who, like St Peter, “ Funeral Anthem” of the Chris- 
had been too boastful of hu courage, tians, chaunted on the death of a 
and, afterwards, in the immediate brother who had sealed his testimony 
presence of death, apostatised; like with his blood: 

Brother, thou art gone before us, and thy saintly soul is AAwn 
Where tears are wiped from every eye, add sorrow is unknown; 

Prom the burthen of the flesh, and from care and fear released, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 

The toilsome way thoWst travelled o’er, and home the heavy load. 

But Christ hath taught thy languid feet to reach his blest abode { , 

Thou’rt sleeping now, like-Lazarus upon his flutter’s breast, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 

A 

Sin can never taint.thee now, nor doubt thy faith assail, 

Nor thy meek trust in Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit flail. 

And there thou’rt sure to meet the good, whom on earth thou lovedst best, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 

**' Earth to earth,” and “ dust to dust,” the solemn priest hath said, 

So wc lay the turf above thee now, and we seal thy narrow bed: 
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Hut thy spirit, brother, soars away among iH6 f&lthlhi Merit, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, and tftb wfe’niy are at test. 

And when the Lord shall summon us, whom thou hast left behind. 

May we, untainted by the worid, ns sure a Welcome' find ; 

May each, like thee, depart in peace, to bfe a gldtfout gUCSt, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, find tliO weary #e it teftt.' **- 


Diodotus, a brave Roman soldier, 
known as such to the Prefect, had 
espoused the doctrines of the Cross, 
and was among the number doomed 
to the cruel vengeance of the Poly¬ 
theists, whom Gibbon, the most men¬ 
dacious of historians where the Gos¬ 
pel is concerned—following in the 
footsteps of his master Hume in his 
.Natural History of Religion—has 
pronounced gentle, mild, tolerant, 
and by no means prone to persecu¬ 
tion ! Olybius, anxious to save his 
ancient companion in arms, conde¬ 
scends to expostulate with him on his 
supposed folly. The reply of the 
stern and unbending soldier, who af¬ 
terwards met his fate with a more 
heroic and glorious contempt of death 
titan even the “ Roman in the Capi¬ 
tol," is one of the finest passages in 
this beautiful poem, and which it 
would not be easy to surpass front 
the works of any poet with which we 
are acquainted. 

Olybius. —Diodotus, thou once didst 
share our love: 

I knew thee as a soldier, valiant; wise, 

I thought thee; therefore once again 1 
stoop 

To parley with thy madness. Noble war¬ 
rior ! 

Wouldst thou that Rome, whoso Gods 
have raised her up 

To empire, boundless as the ocean-girt 
And Bun-entighten’d earth; that by the 
side 

Of her victorious chariot still have toil’d, 
While there were hosts t*cnalave, or realms 
to conquer; 

That have attended on her ranging eagles 
Till the winds fail’d them In their track¬ 
less flight 

Would*t thou, that now,upon her power’s 
meridian. 

Ungrateful shejhould spurn the exhaust¬ 
ed aid W 

Of her old guarctir.n Deities, and disclaim 
Her ancient worship? Did not willing 
Jove 

His delegated sceptre o’er the world 
C-rant to our fathers ? Did not arm’d Gra- 
divus 

His Thracian counters urge before our van, 
Strewing our foes, as the wild hurricane 


The sumnier Com ? .Where shone , the 
arms of Rome^ 

That our grca| sire, Quirinufl look’d not 
down 

Propitious from his high Olympian scat ? 
And shall we now forsake, mrir hallow'd 
fanes, ' * ; 

Rich with our fathers* piety;" refuse 
The solemn hecatomb j dismiss thte‘ Ad¬ 
men 

From his proud office; tend the purple 
robe 

Pontifical, and leave each Sumptuous 
shrine 

A nestling place for foul unhallow’d birds ? 

Diodotus^- Olybius, thou wrong’st our 
Roman glory. 

No fabled Thunderer, nor the fiery car 
Of Mavors, nor long-buried Romulus, 

Set up great Rome to awe the subject 
world: 

It was her children’s valouT, that dared 
all things. 

And .what it dared, accomplish'd. Rome 
herself, e 

Th’ Almighty willing her imperial sway. 
Was her own fortune, fate, and guardian 
deity. 

She built the all-shadowing fabric of her 
empire 

On the strong pillars of her public vir¬ 
tues, 

And reign’d because she was most fit to 
reign. 

But our’s, Olybius, is no earthly king¬ 
dom. 

We offer not a sceptre,, that proclaims 
Man mightier than hie, brethren of the 
dust; 

No crown that, with the lofty head that 
wears it. 

Must make ite mouldering pillow in the 
grave-. 

This earth disowns our glories: but when 
Rome , 

Hath sepulchred the last of all her sons, 
When Deeolation walks her voiceless 
streets, 

Ay, when this worid, and all its lords and 
slaves. 

Are swept into the ghastly gulph of ruin; 
High ih Immortal grandeur, like the stars, 
But brighter and more lasting, shall our 
souls 

Sit in their empyrean thrones, endiadem’d 
With amaranthine light. Such gifts our 
God 

Hath promised to his faithful. 
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The intervipw betwien the Hea¬ 


then priest and his Christian daugh¬ 
ter, after sentence of death had, beep 
pronounced against^er^ is perfect!; 
heart-rending. T|m mras by far the 
* most difficult part of the poem tp exe¬ 
cute with truth and effect ; and yet we 
tMhk Mr Milman httbeen complete¬ 
ly successful. He has stiidied the na¬ 
tural, the simple, the touching; and 
avoided, (which was not easy,) the 
hacknied, the common-place, and 
the vulgar. The extract is long, but 
we cannot refuse it a place. It re¬ 
minds us of some of the finer pas¬ 
sages of Fazio and Samor. 

Margarita. —-Pm safe at last: the wild 
and fUrious cries 

That drove me on are dying into silence. 
These cold, and damp, and gloomy prison 
walls, 

Are my protection. A few hours ago 
My presence would have made an holiday 
In Antioch. As I've moved along the 
streets. 

I’ve heard the inother chide her sportive 
child 

For breaking the admiring stillness round 
me. 

There was no work so precious or so dear 
But they deserted it to ga^p on me. 

And now they bay’d at me, like angry 
dogs: . 

And every brow was wrinkled, every hand 
Clench’d in fierce menaces from their 
robes they shook 

The dust upon me: even more loathsome 
scorn 

Wes cast upon my path. And can it be. 
Oh, Christ! that I, whose tainted hands 
so late - 

Served at the idol’s altar; on whose lips 
And lyre stilt ring the idol’s.votive hymns, 
Am chosen to bear thy cross, and wear 
on high 

The martyr’s ro!>es enwOVen of golden 
light? 

Calliat, Margarita. 

Margarita —Alas! my father! 

Calliat— Oh, my child-! my child! 
Once more 1 find thee, ffy-eti the savage 
men, 

That stand with rods and axes round the 
gate. 

Had reverence for. gray hairs: they let me 
pass, 

And with rude pity Mess'd me—Thou 
alone 

Art cold and tearless in your father’s sor¬ 
rows. 

Margarita.—Oh say not so! 

Calliat—, And wilt thou touch me, then. 
Polluted, as thy jealous sect proclaims, 

' By idols ? Oh, ye unrelenting’ Gods ! 


sad 

More unrdCnting daughter, not content 
To make me wretched, by depriving me 
Of roy soul’s treasure, do ye envy me 
The miserable solace of hfr tears 
Mingling with mine ? She quits the world, 
and me, 

Rejoicing—^. 

Margarita. —No! 

Calliat. —And I. whose blameless,pride 
Dwelt on her—even os all the land’s, no 
more. 

The sculptor wtought his Goddess by her 
form 5 

Her likeness was the stamp of its divinity. 
And when I walk’d in Antioch, aU men 
hail’d 

The father of the beauteous Margarita, 
And now they’ll fret me with their cold 
compassion 

Upon the childless, desolate . . 

Margarita. —My father, 

I could have better borne thy wrath, thy 
curse. 

Callias. —Alas ! I am too wretched to 
fed wrath: 

There is no violence in a broken spkit. 
Wdl, I’ve not long to live: it matters not 
Whether the old man, go henceforth alone. 
And if his limbs should fuil him, he may 
seize 

On some cold pillar, or some lintd post, 
For that support which human hands re- 
frise him; 

Or he must hire some slave, with face and 
voice 

Dissonant and strange; or— 

Margarita. —GradousLord, have mer¬ 
cy ! 

For what to this to-morrow’s scourge or 
stoke? 

Calliat— And he must sit the livelong 
day alone 

In silence, in the Temple Porch. No lyre. 
Or one by harsh and jarringfingers touch’d. 
For that which all around distill’d a calm 
More sweet than dumber. Unfamiliar 
hands 

Must strew his pillow, and his weary eyes 
By unfamiliar hands be dosed at length 
For their long sleep. 

Margarita.—Mas ! alas! my father, 
Why do they rend me from thee ? for what 
crime ? 

I am a Christian: will a Christian’s hands 
With tardier zeal perform a daughter’s 
duty? 

A Christian’s heart with colder fondness 
tend »* 

An aged father ? What forbids me stHl 
To lead thy feeble steps, where the warm 
sun - •>.* 

Quickens thy chill and languid hlood ; or 
where 

Some shadow soother the noontide’s 
burning heat; 
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> To watch thy wants, to steal about thy 
chamber 

With foot so light iv to invite the sleep 
To shed its halm upon thy lids ? Dear Sir, 
Our faith commands us even to love our 
foes— 

Can it forbid to love a father ? 

Calliat. —Prove it. 

And for thy father’s love forswear this 
faith* 

Margarita —Forswear it! 

Calliat. —Or dissemble^ any thing 
But die and leave me. 

Margarita— Who disown their Lord 
On earth, will he disown in heaven. 

CaWiat.—MaxA heart! 

Credulous of all but thy fond father’s sor¬ 
rows, 

Thou wilt believe each wild and mons¬ 
trous talc 
Of this fond faith. 

Margarita. —I dare not disbelieve 
What the dark grave hath cast the buried 
forth 

To utter: to whose visible form on earth 
After the cross-expiring men have written 
Their witness in their blood. 

Calliat. —Whence learnt thou this ? 
Tell me, my child; for sorrow’s weari¬ 
ness 

Is now so heavy on me, I can listen. 

Nor rave. Come, sit we down on this 
coarse straw, 

Thy only couch-—thine, ‘that wert wont 
to lie 

On the soft plumage of the swan, that 
si lamed not 

Thy spotless limbs—Come. 

Margarita. —Dost thou not remember 
When Dccius was the Emperor, how he 
came 

To Antioch, and when holy Babylas 
Withstood his entrance to the Christian 
church. 

Frantic with wrath, he bade them drag 
him forth 

To cruel death? Serene the old man 
walk’d 

The enmded streets i at every pause the 

' yell' ” 

Of the mad people made, his voice was 
heard 

Blessing God’s bounty, or imploring par¬ 
don 

Upon the barbarous hosts that smote him 
oa. 

Then didst thou hold me up, a laughing 
child. 

To gaze on that sad spectacle* He pass’d, 
And look’d on me with such a gentle sor¬ 
row ; 

The pallid patience of his brow toward 
me 

Seem’d softening to a smile of deepest 
love. 


When all around me mock’d, and howl’d, 
and laugh’d)- '• - 

God gave me grace to weep. In after 
time 

That face would on my noontide dreams 
return; 

And in the silence of the night I beard. 

The murmur of that voice remote, and 
touch’d 

To an aerial sweetness, like soft music 

Over a tract of waters. My young soul 

Lay wrapt in wonder, how that meek old 
man 

Could suffer with such unrepining calm¬ 
ness, 

Till late 1 learnt the faith for which he 
suffer'd. 

And wonder’d then no more. Thou’rt 
weeping too— 

Oh, Jesus 1 hast thou moved his heart ? 

Calliat*— Away! 

Insatiate of thy father’s misery, 

Wouldst have the torturers wring the few 
chill drops 

Of Mood that linger in these wither'd 
veins? 

Margarita. —I’d have then with me in 
the changeless heavens, 

Where we should port no more; reclined 
together 

Far from the violence of this wretched 
world; 

Emparadis’d ir. bliss,to which the Elysium, 

Dream’d by fond poets were a barren 
waste, 


Calliat .—They call us hence.*—Ah me. 

My gentle child, in vain wouldst thou 
distract 

My rapt attention from each well-known 
note. 

Once hallow’d to mine ear by thine own 
voice, * 

Which erst made Antioch vacant, draw¬ 
ing after thee 

The thronging youth, which cluster'd all 
around thee) 

Like bees around their qufeen, the hup- 
picst they 

That were the nearest. Oh, my child! 
my child! 

Thou canst noi yet be blotted from their 
memory ; 

And I’ll go forth, and kneel at every foot. 

To the stern Prefect show my hoary hair, 

And sue for mercy on myself, not thee. 

Margarita .—Go not, tny father. 

Calliat—Cling not round me thus; . 

There, -there, even there reposo upon 
straw. 

Nay, let me go, or I’ll — .but I’ve no 
power. 

Thou hced’st not now my anger or my 
lote; 4 
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So, eo farewell, then, and our Gods or 
thine, 

Or all that have the power to bliss, lie 
with thee! 

' We would'most willingly have 
* given some extracts from thd last, 
the suffering scene of the Christians, 
but we must be content to close our 
account of this beautiM poem, with 
a portion relating solely to the death 
of Margarita. 

Olybiut .—What means thy hurried 
look ? Speak—speak! 

Officer. —Though thjr words blast like 
lightning. 

Mighty Prefect, 

The apostate Priestess Margari ta »— 

Olybiut .—How ? 

Where’s Mneer ? 

Officer.—toy the dead. 

Olybiut _What dead ? 

Officer. — Remove 

Thy sword, which thou dost brandish at 
my throat, 

And 1 shall answer. 

Olybiut. —Speak, and instantly, 

Or I will dash thee down, and trample 
from thee 

Thy hideouB secret. 

Officer— It is nothing hideous— 

’Tis but the enemy of our faith—She died 
Nobly, in truth—but—— 

Culliut .—Dead 1 she is not dead ! 

Thou best! 1 have his oath, the Prefect’s 
oath; 

l had forgot it in my fears, but now 
1 well remember, that she should not die. 
Faugh ! who will trust in Gods and men 
like these ? 

Olybiut. —Slave! Slave! dost mock 
me F better ’twere for thee 
That this be false, than if thou’dst found 
a treasure 

To purchase kingdoms. 

Officer —Hear me but a while. 

She had beheld each sad and cruel death. 
And if she shudder’d, ’twas as one 4hat 
strives 

With Nature’s soft infirmity of pity. 

One look to Heaven restoring aliber calm¬ 
ness ; r 

Save when that dastard did renounce his 
faith. 

And she had shed tears for him. Then 
led they forth 

Old Fabiun. When a quick and sudden 
cry 

Of Calliaa, and a parting in the throng. 
Proclaim’d her father's coming. Forth 
she sprang, 

And clasp’d the frowning headsman’s 
knees, and said— 

“ Thou knew’si me, when thou laid’at on 
thy rick lied 
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“ Christ sent me there to wipe thy burn¬ 
ing brow. 

“ There was uu infant play’d aland thy 
chamber, 

“ And thy pale cheek would arm. and 
weep at once, 

“ Gazing upon that almost orphan'd 
child— 

“ Oh I by its dear and precious memory, 

“ I do beseech thee, slay me first and 
quickly: . 

“ ’Tis that my father may not sec my 
death.” 

Calliat—Oh cruel kindness! and I 
would have closed 

Thine eyes with such a fond and gentle 
pressure; 

I would have smooth’d thy beauteous 
limbs, and laid 

My head upon thy breust, and died with 
thee. 

Olybiut. —Good father 1 once I thought 
to call thee so, 

How do I envy thee this her last fondnsss! 

She had no dying thought of me—Go on. 

Officer _With that the headsman wip¬ 

ed from his swarth cheeks 

A moisture like to tears; But she, mean¬ 
while, 

On the cold block composed her head, and 
cross'd 

Her hands upon her bosom, that scarce 
herftf’d, 

She was so tranquil; cautious, lest her 
garments 

Should play the traitors to her modest care. 

And as the cold wind touch’d her naked 
neck. 

And fhnn’d away the few unbraided hairs ^ 

Blushes.o’erspread her fucc, and she look’d 
up 

As softly to reproach his tardiness t 

And some fell down upon their knces,some 
clasp'd 

Their hands, enamour'd even to adoration 

Of that half-smiling face and bending 
form. 

Culliut .—But he—but he—the saVage 
executions — 

Officer .—He trembled. 

Culliut.—Hu! God’s blessing on his 
head! 

And the nxe slid from out bis palsied 
hand ? 

Officer. —He gave it to another. J 

Call in a And- 

Officer. —It fell. 

CtiUuit .—1 see it, 

I see it like the lightning flash—1 see it, 

And the blood bursts—my blood!—iny 
daughter’s blood! 

Oft’—let me loose. 

Olybiut , Mneer , and the West. 

Olybiut. —Maccr ! is this thy faithful 
service ? 
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' Mitccr.—Ah. 1 ■— ■ So rapid . . - 

Olybius —Not a v\ ord ! Thou think'’st 
I’ll sloop 

To dash thee to the earth—But I’m mo sick 
Of this accursed pomp, I will not use 
Its privilege of vengeance^ 

Fatal trappings 

Of proud authority, that, like tire robe 
Of Ncssus, shine and burn into the en¬ 
trails !— 

Supremacy ! whose great prerogative 
Is to be blasted by superior misery ! 

No more will I possess the fatal power 
Of murdering those I love. All-ruling 
sceptre! 

That wert mine instrument of bloodshed, 
down ! 

Mine hand shall never grasp thee more. 
Vopiscus, 

Assume the vacant Prefect’s seat, and he 
Cunt like myself—with sway—I cannot 
wish thee 

A doom more hateful— 

From the extracts which wc have 
now given, the reader will be enabled 
to judge for hfraself. It does appear to 
us, and we submit it with great defe¬ 
rence, that this exquisite poem would 
have lost nothing had the author 
abandoned the dramatic form, and 
given it as a regular and continuous 
composition. The plot, if sot it may 
be called, is too simple, and the inci¬ 
dents too few to produce dramatic ef¬ 
fect. The charm of the poem is in the 
pourtrayment of strong human feel¬ 
ings, and passions, and sentiments, 
ferising in the mind, not so much from 
any thing actual or sensible, as from 
the lofty and hallowed visions of a 
heavenly faith, and a heavenly hope, 
which could endure the disruption of 
every human tic, and Contemn the 
fire, the stake, the axe, and the hun¬ 
gry lions of the amphitheatre. Mr 
Milman, we think, nas been singu¬ 
larly fortunate in making the inte¬ 
rest of the poem to turn, not on the 
bodily, but on the mental agonies of 
the Martyr neophyte: For what is 
death, in its most savage forms— 

what are 

• 

“ The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

“ Luke’s iron crown, or Damien's bed of 
steel,” ‘ • 

to the irrepressible conflict of filial, 
fraternal, or conjugal love, and the 
paramount calls of a terrible duty— 
*t such an hoar ? When the great 
Lord Russel had parted from his be¬ 
loved and devoted wife, on the morn¬ 
ing of the <Uiy in which he was t-xc- 
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cutcd, he exclaimed, “ The bitterness 
of death is past!" Let the reader per¬ 
use our extract containing the inter¬ 
view between the Heathen priest and 
his Christian daughter,or turn to that 
between the Prefect Olybius and the 
object of his affectionate love, and, 
with all this, let him conjoin the tor¬ 
tures of a savage and immediate 
death—and he will have some idea of 
the contending passions that strug¬ 
gled for the ascendahcy i» the bosom 
of the young and tender neophyte. 

But we must have done. W" 
cannot descend from the feelings 
which the foregoing remarks have 
given birth to, and commence a re¬ 
gular verbal critique. Vet from tho 
regard and the esteem we cherish for 
the author, we must inform Him, that 
we think he has once and again been 
guilty of a considerable degree of care¬ 
lessness. Who could have ever dream¬ 
ed that Mr Milman would have talk¬ 
ed of “ scorn,” and u beauteous ire'' 
being eteeped in ennoblingjfin? ?" Or 
that he would have used such a tau¬ 
tological absurdity as men beginning 
“ to stoop their grovelling prayers ?” 
Or would have suffered the worthy 
Editor of Vhe Literary Gazette* to 
catch him tripping in grammar? 
These things are not well; let them 
therefore be corrected. They are 
mere spots on tho sun's disk; but 
although they may be partially bu¬ 
ried in the flood of circumradiant 
light, they ought to be removed, 
that even the Telescopic eye of cri¬ 
ticism may no longer discover them. 
But having alluded to this subject, 
we cannot conclude without quoting 
the most beautiful and touching si¬ 
mile that we ever recollect to have met 
with in the^whole range of our poeti¬ 
calreading—and it has been pretty 
extensive. 01. bius hears the Chris¬ 
tians chanting their hymn of adorati 
as they ar%lcd to the stake, and asks, 
“ What sounds fire these, 

So melancholy, yet so full of joy, 

Like song* of victory round tome aged 

chief, 

That in the war hath lost his only son t" 

* Why does Mr Dibdin suffter himself 
to be so wantonly and rudely assailed in 
this journal, without inflicting u just and' 
severe chastisement on his assailant? 
Does he consider his twducer below his 
notice, and best answered by silent con¬ 
tempt ? If this be his feeling, perhaps he 
is in the right ! 
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LONDON. 

' Mr Landseer is engaged on a learned 
•historical work connected with ancient 
Oriental History, which will at once in¬ 
terest theologians and antiquaries. 

A miscellaneous volume of Poetry is 
announced, by Barry Cornwall, contain¬ 
ing several subjects of considerable pro¬ 
mise.- 

An elegant edition of the British Poets, 
In one hundred volumes, royal 18mo. 
which has so long been in preparation at 
the Chcswick press of Mr Whittingham, 
is on the eve of being published. It in¬ 
cludes our most celebrated poets, from 
Chaucer and Spenser down to Burns and 
Cowper, together with the .standard Trans¬ 
lations from the Classics. The Life of 
each author is prefixed to his works. As 
far as they extend, the Lives written by 
Dr Johnson are adopted; the remainder 
of the Biographical memoirs, fifty in 
number, are original compositions. Only 
five hundred copies have been printed. 

The Bridal of Cadlchairn, and other 
Poems, by John Hay Allan, are in the 
press. 

A Journal of a Voyage to Greenland, 
in the year 1821, is announ&d hy sub¬ 
scription, in one volume, royal octavo. 
It warf undertaken by W. <5. Munby, 
Esq. (author of the Means of Saving Per¬ 
sons from Shipwreck,) in the ship Baffin, 
of Liverpool, commanded by William 
Scnresby, jun. Esq. and is interspersed 
with the natural history of various ani¬ 
mals and birds. 

In the course of the present month 
will he published, The F.lemcnts of Self- 
Improvement ; or, a Familiar View of 
the Intellectual Powers and Moral Cha¬ 
racteristics of Human Nature; princi¬ 
pally adapted for young persons enter¬ 
ing into active life; by the Rev. Thos. 
Finch, of Harlow. f 

The History of Stamford, in Lincoln¬ 
shire, comprising its ancient and modern 
state, with an account of St Martin’s, 
Stamford Baron, and Great Sind Little 
Wothorpe, in Northamptonshire, will 
shortly be published by Air Drakard, of 
Stamford. The work, although in a great 
measure compiled from former historians, 
contains many new and interesting docu¬ 
ments, and will be cmlxdlished with a 
number of su[x?rior engravings. 

• The Orlando Innamorato of Berni, 
translated by Win. Stewart Hose, Esq. is 
preparing for publication, and will be fol¬ 
lowed by the Orlando Furioso of Arias to. 

A System of Analytic Geometry, by 
vo*.. x. 


the Rev. Dionysius Lardner, A.M. of the 
University of Dublin, and Mend*-* of the 
Royal Irish Academy, is in the press. 

Mr Chambers, author of the Biogra¬ 
phical Illustrations cf the County of Wor¬ 
cester, &c. &c. &c. has nearly ready for 
the press, Collections for a Biography of 
English Architects, from the Fifth to the 
Seventeenth Century. 

Mr Jamas Bird, author of the Vale of 
Slnughden; Machin; or, the Discovery 
of Madeira, &c.; has in the press, Cosmo, 
Duke of Tuscany; a Tragedy, in Five 
Acts. 

Mr William Tilleard Warn is prepa¬ 
ring for the press, Practical Observations 
on Paralytic Affections^ St Vitus’s Dunce, 
Deformities of the Chest and Limbs, illus¬ 
trative of the beneficial effects of muscu¬ 
lar action. 

The author of the Beauties, Harmo¬ 
nics, and Sublimities of Nature, is writing 
a work under the title of The Tablets of 
Memnon; or, Fragments Illustrative of 
the Human Character, it will contain 
some very curious anecdotes, and he illus¬ 
trated by the author’s correspondence 
with St. Pierre, author of the Studies of 
Nature, Madame de‘ Stacl, Dr Percy, late 
Bishop of Dromore, and several other 
eminent literary and political characters. 

Three volumes of Old Stories, by Miss 
Spence, are in the press. 

Towards the end of March, Dr Roche 
will publish the First Number of a New 
Series of Ancient Irish Melodies, with 
appropriate words, and with symphonies 
and accompaniments for the piano-forte; 
and from the known taste of the editor, 
a very pleasing and popular series may 
be expected. 

The Travels of Theodore Ducas in va¬ 
rious Countries of Europe, at the revi¬ 
val of letters and art; edited by Charles 
Mills, author of the History of the Cru¬ 
sades. Tart the First, Italy, will soon 
appear. 

Conversations on Mineralogy, with 
plates engraved by Mr Lowry, will soon 
appear. 

A third volume of the Remains # of 
Jleniy Kirke White, of Nottingham, edi¬ 
ted by Robert Southey, Esq. is in the 
press. * * 

Evenings in Autumn: a series of Es¬ 
says, Narrative and Miscellaneous, are- 
announced, by Nathan Drake, M.D. the 
elegant author of Literary Hours, of Es¬ 
says on Periodical Literature, of Shake¬ 
speare and hi* Times, and of White* 
Nights. 


3 I) 
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A general Survey of the present Situ¬ 
ation of the princijidl Powers of Europe; 
with conjectures on their future prospects, 
by a Citizen of the United States, is print¬ 
ing in London. 

Considerations on the Subject of Cal¬ 
vinism, and a short treatise on Regenera¬ 
tion ; designed for the use of such aa feel 
interested in the enquiry, whether Cal¬ 
vinism be or be not the doctrine of the 
Bible, and of the Church of England; 
are preparing, by William Bruce Knight, 
A.M. 

A Narrative of Two Years Residence 
in the Settlement called the English 
Prairie, in the Illinois Country, United 
States; with an account of its animal 
and vegetable productions, agriculture, 
&c. &c. and a description of the prin¬ 
cipal towns, villages, &c. See. and of the 
habits and custom? of the Back-Woods- 
mcn ; will soon be published, by John 
Woods. 

The editor of the Philosophical Maga¬ 
zine and Journal (Alex. TiUoch, LI.D.) 
is preparing for publication a work which 
is likely to engage the attention of Bib¬ 
lical students, namely. Dissertations In¬ 
troductory to the Study and Right Un¬ 
derstanding of the Language, Structure, 
and Contents of the Apocalypse. 

Lord Dillon, author of Commentaries 
on the Military Establishments and De¬ 
fence of the British Empire; Policy of 
Nations, a Translation of the Tactics of 
.Elian, Legitimacy; &c. has, during a 
late residence at Florence, composed a 
work under the title of The Life and Opi¬ 
nions of Sir Richard Maltravers, an Eng¬ 
lish Gentleman of the Seventeenth Cen¬ 
tury, which is now in the press. 

It is proposed to publish the Architec¬ 
tural Antiquities of Sefton Church, near 
Liverpool; consisting of views, plans, 
and parts of the interior ornaments, de¬ 
tailed at large from actual measurement, 
and etched in outline, by Mr R. Brid¬ 
ges. It will appear the first week in 
March. < 

A third edition is printing of the Poli¬ 
tical Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain, 
by Alexander de Humboldt; with physi¬ 
cal sections and maps; translated by John 
Black, Esq. 

A translation of M. Cottu’s work on 
the Criminal Jurisprudence of the Eng¬ 
lish, and on their Manners and Society, 
will be published early next month. 

Observations on the Influence of Man¬ 
ners upon the Health of the Human 
Race; more particularly as it regards fe¬ 
males in the higher and middle classes of 
society; will speedily appear from the 
j>en of R. Palin, M.D. of Newport, Salop. 

Speedily will be published, the Life of 


John Goodwin, A.M., some time Fel¬ 
low of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and 
Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Coleman-street, 
London, in the feign of Charles I.; by 
Thomas Jackson. 

The Works of Dr James Arminius, 
formerly Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Leyden, translated from 
the Latin, are in the press. To which 
are prefixed, the Life of the Author, ex¬ 
tracts from his letters, and the state of 
religious opinions at the interesting period 
in which he flourished. 

The author of the Amatory Works of 
Tom ShufHeton, is about to publu.'i a 
poem, in the manner of Beppo, entitled 
Falicro; or, the Life and Adventures of 
a Neapolitan Libertine ; dedicated to the 
Right Hon. Lord Byron. 

A Critical and Analytical Dissertation 
on the Names of Persons, by John Henry 
Brady, Esq. willl soon be published. 

Mr Overton has in the press, an In¬ 
quiry into the Truth and Use of the Book 
of Enoch, as it respects his prophecies, 
visions, and account of fallen angels, such 
book being at length found in the Ethi- 
opic canon, and translated into English 
by Dr Laurence. 

The Rev. Samuel BurdeT, M.A. has 
far advanced in the press, a new work, 
entitled. Oriental literature, applied to 
the illustration of the Sacred Scriptures, 
designed as a sequel to Oriental Customs: 
in two large volumes, 8vo. 

Messrs Noel and La Place, professors 
in the University of Paris, having made 
a collection of Reading Exercises for the 
use of French Youth, which has been 
eagerly adopted in the schools of France ; 
a duodecimo edition of the same is print¬ 
ing in London, for the use of English 
schools. 

A Compendium of the Laws of Na¬ 
ture and of Nations, by. Mr J. 1’. Tho¬ 
mas, is in the press. 

Chinzica, a Poem, in Ten Cantos, is, 
in the press; it is founded on that part 
of the histofy of the Pisan Republic, in 
which is said l ’ have originated the cele¬ 
brated X'iennial Festival, called the Bat¬ 
tle of the Bridge. 

Elements of Jurisprudence, and a Sys¬ 
tematical View of the Laws of England, 
ns treated of in a course of Lectures read 
at Oxford, by Richard Wooddeson, Esq. 
D.C.L. Vinerian Professor, &c. Ac.; the 
second edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. with nu¬ 
merous corrections and additions by the 
author; and additional notes by W. M. 
BlythewooU, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn; are 
preparing for publication. 

A reprint of that valualjle and scarce 
little Manual, Francis Quarles’s Enchiri¬ 
dion, or Institutions Divine and Moral, 
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is printing in royal ISmo. with a portrait 
of the author. 

Mr L. J. A. MacHewy, author of the 
improved Spanish Grammar, &c. has in 
the press a third edition of the Exercises 
, on the Etymology, Syntax, Idioms, and 
Synonymes of the Spanish Language. 

The Songs of Anacreon, of Teos, are 
in the press; translated into English mea¬ 
sure, by Lord Thurlow. 

Early in March will be published, Ma- 
rian De Britton, a Novel, in 3 vols. By 
('apt. De ftenzy. 

EDINBURGH. 

In the press., and will be published in 
the course of next month, Institutes of 
Theology, or u concise view of the Sys¬ 
tem of Divinity, with a reference to the 
Authors who iiave treated the several ar¬ 
ticles fully. By the Rev. Alex. Rankcn, 
D. D. one of the Ministers of Glasgow. 

Notes on the Medical Topography of 
the Interior of Ceylon, and on the health 
of the Troops employed in the Kandayan 
Provinces, during the years 1815, 1816, 
1817, 1818, 1819, and 1820, with brief 
remarks on the prevailing Diseases. By 
Henry Marshall, Surgeon to the Forces. 
8vo. 

Legendre’s Elements if Cjpometry, and 
of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry.— 
Edited by David Brewster, L.L.D. In 
one volume Svo. with Wood Cuts. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub¬ 
lished, in one volume 12ino. The Pro¬ 
vost ; or Memoirs of his Own Times.— 
Compiled from the papers of James Paw- 


kie, Esq. late Provost of Gudetown. By 
the Author of the Annals cf the Parish, 
&c. 

The Poetical Works of James Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, now first collected; 
with numerous poems not hithe.io pub¬ 
lished ; in 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. 

In the press. Journal of a Tour from 
Astrachan to the S> otch Colony, Harass, 
on the Russian Lines, north of the Moun¬ 
tains of Caucasus, containing occasional 
remarks on the'general appearance of the 
country, the manners of the inhabitants, 
&c.; with the substance of many conver¬ 
sations with Efl'endis Mollas, and other 
Mahommedans, on the questions at issue 
between them and Christianity, regarding 
the way of Salvation. By the Rev. Wm. 
Glen, Missionary and Minister of the 
Scotch Church, Astrachan. 

Illustrations of Britjfih Ornithology. By 
P. J. Selby, Esq. No. III. Price£.1 >■ 11 »6 
plain. £'.5«5s. coloured. 

Professor Hooker’s Series of Botani¬ 
cal Illustrations, Nos. II. and III. which 
completes the work. Price, each, 6s. plain, 
and 10s. (jd. coloured. ■ 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
the years 1819 and 1820. 

Speedily will be published, a new edi¬ 
tion of the History of the Zetland Isl¬ 
ands, including their Civil, Political, and 
Natural History, Antiquities, and an 
Account of the State of Society and Man¬ 
ners. By Arthur Kdmonston, M.D— 
The work will be illustrated by Engrav¬ 
ings, made from original drawings of 
some of the most interesting objects and 
scenes which the country affords. 
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LONDON. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Taylor’s Builders' Price-Book, correct¬ 
ed fur 1822. 4s. 

Rural Architecture; or,’ a Series of 
Designs for Ornamental Cottages. By 
F. P. Robinson, Archt. No. 1* 4to. 5s. 

ASTRONOMY.. 

Elements of Astronomy. By A. Pic- 
»juot, 12imi. 7s. 6d. 

BIRT.IOGRAPHY. 

Jackson’s Catalogue of 30,000 volumes 
of Rare and Scarce Books. 2s. 

Pickering's Select Catalogue of Old 
Books, No. 2, for 1822. 

Ogle, Duncan, and Co’s Catalogue of 
Oriental Literature. Is. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Franklin’s Memoirs, Vols. V. and VI. 
By W. T. Franklin, Esq. 8vo. £lnSs. 


Lady Jane Grey and her Times. By 
Geo. Howard, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

The Life of William Hey, Esq. F.H.S. 
. Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
&c. &c. By John Pearson, F.1LS. &c. &c. 
Svo. 18s. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. W. 
Tennent, formerly pastor of the Presby¬ 
terian Church at Trutsold, New Jersey. 
ISmo. Is. Od. 

Memoirs of a Life chiefly passed in 
Pennsylvania, within the last sixty jfears. 
Svo. 9s. 

BOTANya 

Botanical Rambles; designed as an 
easy and familiar introduction to. the ele¬ 
gant and pleasing study of Botany. By 
the author of the Indian Cabinet. 

A Monograph on the Genus Camellia. 
By Samuel Curtis, F.L.S. illustrated by 
fire plates, exhibiting eleven varieties ol' 
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the Camellia, accurately drawn from na¬ 
ture, by Clara Mm in Pope; large folio. 
X.3»3s. plain, £Gn 16 n6d. bcaulituliy co¬ 
loured. 

CLASSICS. 

Tasso, La Gurusalcnunc Liberals. 2 
vols. 48mo. 10s. 

chronology. 

The Chronology of the Last Fifty Years 
from 1772 to Jan. 1. 1822, including 
every public occurrence and domestic in¬ 
cident, discoveries, literature, revenue, 
markets, &c. &c. year by year, royal 
lBmo. 15s. 

DRAMA. 

Athens and Thyrestes ; a Tragedy, in 
Five Acts, altered from the French of 
Crcbillon. By Edward Sin net, 8vo. 3s. 

The Martyr of Antioch; a Tragic 
Drama. By the Rev. II. II. Milmun. 
Svo. Ss. lxls. 

education. 

The Monitor’s Manual; or, Figures 
Made Easy. By Joseph Fitch. ?s. 

Vocabulary of Latin Nouns and Ad- 
nouns, Verbs and Adverbs, arranged ac¬ 
cording to their endings. By John At¬ 
kinson. 5s. 1 

Thoughts on the Present System of 
Academic Education in the University of 
Cambridge. By Eubulus. 8vo. 

An Easy Introduction to the Study of 
the French Language. 18mo. in a case. 
5s. 6d. 

Dialogues between Three Little Girls, 
calculated to facilitate their progress in 
knowledge and virtue. 3s. 6d. 

A Complete Course of Arithmetic, 
Theoretical and Practical, forming a com¬ 
plete System of Mercantile Instruction and 
Arithmetical Science. By W. H. White, 
of Bedford. 4s. Key to the same 5s. 

The Hand of Providence, with four 
engravings, 12mo. 6s. 

A Companion to all Italian Grammars; 
comprising a selection of familiar phra¬ 
ses, with their various constructions ex¬ 
plained on a new plan : a Series of Ques¬ 
tions and Answers on a variety of useful 
subjects: a collection of Proverbs, with 
literal Translations and Significations, 
and a copious Vocabulary. By M. San- 
tagnello. 12mo. 7s. 

The Elements of General History, An¬ 
cient and Modern ; being a continuation 
of PrAfsesor Tytler’s work, from the 
deatlis of Queen Anne and Louis XlV. 
to the demise fcf his late Majesty King 
George the "Third, 1880. By E. Nares, 
D.D. Reg. Prof, of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. Vol. III. 10s. (id. 

The Arithmetician’s Guide; or, a Com¬ 
plete Exercise Book, for the use of pub¬ 
lic schools and private teachers By 
William Taylor, Teacher of the Mathe- 
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matics, and Land Surveyor, author of a 
Complete System of Arithmetic, Ac. 
12mu. 3s. bound. 

An Abridgement of the Youth’s Spell¬ 
ing and Pronouncing Theological Dic¬ 
tionary of the New Testament, for the 
use of schools. By E. Dowson, dedicated 
by permission to the Bishop of Durham. 

fine arts. 

No. 5. of a Series of Portraits, illustra¬ 
tive of the British Theatrical Gallery. By 
D. Terry, Esq. consisting of five coloured 
plates. No. 1, 18s. 

Six Designs, drawn on Stone, uf- Illus¬ 
trations of the Pirate, by the Author _ r 
Waverley. 

geography. 

The Ionian Islands; comprising an ac¬ 
count of the Manners, Customs, and An¬ 
tiquities, with an account of I’arga, Ac. 
By F. T. C. Kendrick, Esq. Svo. 12s. 

A Description of the Island of St 
Michael; with Remarks on the other 
Azores or Western Islands; originally 
communicated to the l.innscan Society of 
England. By John Webster, M.l). Ac. 
Svo. 1 13s. 

Illustrations of the History, Manners, 
Customs, Arts, Sciences, and Literature 
of Japan ; selected from Japanese MSS. 
By M. Titsingh, with coloured engra¬ 
vings, royal guarto. X‘.2nl8s. 

Chart of Van Diemen’s Land, from 
the best authorities, and from surveys. 
By G. W. Evans, Surveyor-General of 
the Colony. 7s. Cd. coloured, in a case. 
nisronY. 

Memoirs of the Court of King James 
the First. By Lucy Aikin, 2 vols. 8vo. 
X. In 4s. 

Guicciardini’s History of Italy ; re¬ 
printed firom the text of the Milan edi¬ 
tion, with those passages restored which 
were cancelled liy order of the Italian 
Government, and corrected and revised. 
By G. Rolandi, in Italian, 10 vols. Svo. 
X*.3ul0s. bds. 

The History and Chronicles of Scot¬ 
land ; written in Latin by Hector Boecc, 
Canon of Aberdeen, and translated by 
John Bclienden, Archdcan of Moray and 
Canon of Ross. 2 vols. quarto, X'.5u5s. 
large paper, X‘.10ul0s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

History of Cultivated Vegetables. By 
Henry Phillips. 2 vols. Svo. X’.lnilii6d. 

LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

A Treatise on Common Recoveries, Rs. 

A Treatise on the Law of Sale. By 
M. P. Browne, Esq. 8vo. X.l»4s. 

Robinson’s Common Law of Kent, Svo. 

A Legal and Constitutional Argument 
again'.t the alleged Judicial Right of re¬ 
straining the Publication of Reports of 
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Judicial Proceeding#. By J. P. Thomas, 
Esq. 8vo. 7s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Pojnilar Elements of Pure and Mixed 
Mathematics, for the use of Schools and 
.Students, including the whole of Simeon's 
Euclid, the Dilferential Calculus, and 
other improved Theories: with above 
1000 Questions and Problems for the Ex¬ 
ercise of Students. By Peter Nicholson. 
8vo. 20s. bound. 

A Key to the same, in which all the 
Problems arc worked at length. Bvo. 6s. 

MEDICINE. 

A Letter to Charles Henry Parry, 
M.D. &c. on the Influence of Artificial 
Eruptions, in certain diseases incidental 
to the Human Body. By Edward Jen- 
ner, Lsq. M.D. &c. &c. quarto. 

A Practical Treatise on Nervous, Bi¬ 
lious, and Inflammatory Affections, with 
a new method of curing Strictures, with¬ 
out the use of Bougie or Caustic: with 
an appendix on the Diseases of Women 
and Children. By J. Lynch. Svo. 5s. Gd. 

The Quarterly Journal of British and 
Foreign Medicine and Surgery, and of 
the sciences connected with them. No. 1. 
(being the first numlrer of a new scries 
of the Journal of Foreign Medicine and 
Surgery,) Svo. 

A Treatise on Apoplexy. By John 
Cooke, M.D. 

The Principles of Medicine, on the 
Flan of the Baconian Philosophy, VoL 1. 
on Febrile and Inflammatory Diseases. 
By U. I). Hamilton. Svo. 9s. 

A Treatise on Dyspepsia, or Indiges¬ 
tion : with observations on Ilypochon- 
drasis and Hysteria. By James Wood- 
forde, M.D. Svo. 5s. 

An Essay on the Symptoms and His¬ 
tory of Diseases. By Marshall Hall. 
Svo. 6s. 

A Treatise on Parturition, qiiarto. 3s. 

An Inquiry into the Opinions, Ancient 
and Modern, concerning Life and Orga¬ 
nization. By John Barclay, M.D. Svo. 
Its. 

Ilemarks upon Morbus Oryzcus; or, 
Disease occasioned by the Employment 
of Noxious Ilice or Foqtf. By Hubert 
Tytler, M.D. M.A.S. in 2 parts. Svo. 8s. 

A Treatise on Diseases of the Nervous 
System, comprising Convulsive and Ma¬ 
niacal Affections, lly J. C. Pritchard, * 
M.D. part 1. Svo. 12s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Advice to the Young Mother in the 
Management of Herself and Infant. By 
Thomas Litchfield. 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

No. 3. of the New Edinburgh Review. 

Essays, Moral, Philosophical, and Sto- 
machical, on the important science of 


Good Living. By Launodot Sturgeon, 
Esq. 12mo. 7s. 

A Narrative of the Improvements in 
his Majesty's Gaol at Ilchester. 

No. 1. of the Youth’s Monthly Visitor. 

No. 9. of the Retrospective " 'view. 

Report of a Rehearsal of an Hunterian 
Oration, at the Royal College of Surgons, 
read to a Committee of Undertakers. By 
William Woeful, of Fleet Market. 12mo. 

No. 38. of the Pamphleteer. 

The Min-or.- Svo. 2s. sewed. 

The Anecdote Library, consisting of 
upwards of 2000 of tire most interesting 
anecdotes, biographical and historical, be¬ 
ing the largest collection ever printed in 
a single volume. By the Editor of the 
Vocal Library. 12ino. 10s. Gd. 

The Gossip, a series of original essays 
and letters, literary, historical, and criti¬ 
cal, descriptive sketches, and anecdotes, 
and original poetry. • Svo. 4s. 

NAT17UAL rmtOSOI’HY. 

The Works of John Playfair, Esq. late 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh ; with a Memoir 
of the Author. 4 vols. 8vo. X’.2ul2uGd. 

NOVELS, TALES, AXD UQMANCES. 

Lemira of Lorraine: a Romance. 3 
vols. Svo. 18s. 

The Recluse: a Romance, a Transla¬ 
tion of Le Solitaire. 2 vols. 12s. 

The Woman of Genius. 3 vols. 12mo. 
lGs. 

Dinan, a Romance. 3s. 6d. 

Langrcuth: a Tale. By Mrs Nathan. 
3 vc*. 12rno. X. In Is. 

The Vocal Library of upwards of 2000 
Songs, with 100 popular French Songs; 
new edition. 12ino. 10s. 6d. 

Constance: a Tale. By Isabel Hill. 
12mo. 7s. 

Wieland: an American Tale. 3 vols. 
18s. s 

The Flatterer; or. False Friendship: 
it Talc. By M. A. Hedge. 4 s. 

The Story of Pigon, a Malay-Boy. By 
W. Gardiner. 18mo. j!s. 

The Wizard, Priest, and the Witch : 
a Romance. By Quintin Poynet, Esq. 
3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The Village Coquette. By the author 
of Such is the World. 3 vols. IBs. 

Life, Fashion, and Feeling: a Talc. 
By Mary. Anne Hedge. 3 vols.* 12mo. 
16s. fid. 

Original Tales of MS Landlord; exem¬ 
plifying the Force of Experience, &c. 
By W. Gardner, with engravings on 
wood. 18mo. 

Old Stories. By Miss Spence. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Madeline: a Tale. By Mrs Opic. 2 
vols. 
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Sir Andrew Wylie of that Ilk. 3 vols. 

21 s. 

■ PHILOSOPHY. 

A Critical Dissertation on the Nature 
and Principles of Taste. By M‘Dermot. 
8 vo. 12s. 

• POETRY. . 

The Widow’s Tale, and other Poems, 
foolscap Svo. (is. 6d. 

The Thane of Fife. By W. Tennant, 
8vo. 9s. 

Recitations, Humorous;-Serious, and Sa¬ 
tirical, with Strictures on public Schools. 
By James Rondeau, of Clay Hill, Enfield. 
8vo. 5s. 

The Templar, foolscap Bvo. 5s. 

Italy: a l’ocm, part 1. foolscap Svo. 7s. 
The Carnival of Death, in two cantos. 
By T. Bailey, author of What is Life ? 
Svo. 8s. 

The First Canto of Ricciardetto, trans¬ 
lated from the Italidh of Forteguerri. By 
Sylvester (Douglas) Lord Glenbervie. Svo. 
Ids. Gd. 

Poems. By J. F. Rattcnbury; consist¬ 
ing of Edgar and Ella, &c. Bvo. 8s. 

Irah and Adelah, a Tale of the Flood, 
and other Poems; together with Speci¬ 
mens of a New Translation of the Pla- 
tis. By Thomas Dale, of Bcne’t College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 9s. 

Rudiments of the English Grammar ren¬ 
dered Easy, Familiar, and Plain, in En¬ 
tertaining Verse. By J. K. Kent. 12mo. 

The Maid of Orleans, translated by 
W. II. Ireland, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Arcita and Palemon, after the excel¬ 
lent poet Geoffrey Chaucer. By TLord 
Thurlow. • . 

Poems on Several Occasions. By Lord 
Thurlow. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
France during the Last Seven Years; 
or, the Bourbons. By W k H. Ireland, 
Esq. Svo. 12s. 

Thoughts on the Defective State of 
Prisons, and Suggestions for their Im¬ 
provement, with Hints for the Discipline, 
Police, and Labour of Prisoners, Ac. &c. 
By Thomas Le Breton, Keeper of the 
County Gaol, and Governor of the House 
of Correction at St. Augustine’s, near 
Canterbury. Svo. 7s. 

Cottu on the Criminal Jurisprudence 
of England, and the Spirit of the Eng- 
lish Government, translated from the 4 
French. 9s. \ 

Proposed -Address to his Majesty, on 
the Present Distresses of the Country. 
By Philip Henry, Karl Stanhope. Is. 
Wilson’s Review of the Funding System. 

A Letter on the Subjects of Economi¬ 
cal Retrenchment and Parliamentary Re¬ 
form, addressed lo the Middlo Ranks of 


the People of England. By a Gentleman 
Fanner. Is. Gd. 

A Plan for affording Agriculture prompt, 
efficacious, and permanent Relief, and 
for an Improved System of Colonial and 
Foreign Corn Trade, &c. 2s. 

An Answer to the Pamphlet entitled 
“ The State of the Nation,” in which 
the attempts to mislead the public as to 
the state of the finance, the expenditure, 
and the exports and imports, are clearly 
pointed out. 

A Letter to his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, on the Present 
State of that Kingdom; with brief ;e- 
tnarks on Catholic Emancipation. 8vo. 2s. 

Mr Messhct's Tables Overturned, and 
the Debt due to the Fundholder accu¬ 
rately stated. By an Observer. Is. 

1 .etters to Count Toreno on the pro¬ 
posed Penal Code of the Spanish Cortes. 
By Jeremy Bent ham. Esq. As. 

Address to the Members of the House 
of Commons upon the necessity of Re¬ 
form of the Financial System, &c. &c. 
By one of Themselves. 2s. 6d. 

State of the Nation at the commence¬ 
ment of 1822. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool on 
the present contest between the Greeks 
and Turks. Is. 

Reasons for Opposition to the Prin¬ 
ciples and Measures of the present Ad¬ 
ministration. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Plain Reasons why Political Power 
should not be granted to Papists. By 
Samuel Wix, A.M. F.lt. & A.S. Svo. Is. 

The Proceedings in Herefordshire con¬ 
nected with the visit of Joseph Hume, 
Esq. M.P. 8 vo. 2s. Gd. 

Ostensible Causes of the Present State 
of Ireland considered, and Remedies sug¬ 
gested. By Wesley Daylc, Esq. Svo. 
Is. Gd. 

An AddrcSs to the Land-owners of the 
United Empire. By C. C. Western, Esq. 
IvLP. 2s. 

Remarks upon Prison Discipline, &c. 
&c. in a Letter to the Lord Lieutenant 
and Magistrates f Essex. By C. C. Wes¬ 
tern, Esq. IVI.P. 2s. 

Observations on the Ruinous Tendency 
of the SpittalfiAds Act to the Silk Manu¬ 
factures of London. Is. 

Loose Thoughts on Agricultural Dis¬ 
tress, and a National Bankruptcy. By 
James Davis. Is. Gd. 

A Letter to Mr Scarlett on the Poor 
Laws. By Unus Pupuli. 3s. 

Illustrations and Proofs of the Princi¬ 
ples of Population: including an expla¬ 
nation of the proposed Remedies of Mr 
Malthus, and a Reply to the Objections 
of Mr Godwin and others. By Francis 
riace. Svo. 
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THEOT.OOY. 

Lectures in Divinity. By the late 
George Hill, D.D. 3 vols. Svo. 36s. 

Meditations on the Scriptures, on the 
Importance of Religious Principles and 
"Conduct. By the Rev. Richard Walond, 
M.A. 8 vols. lSino. 8 s. 

A Summary of Orthodox Belief and 
Practice, according to the opinions and 
sentiments of the first Reformers: princi¬ 
pally compiled from the celebrated Work 
of Dean NoweL By the Rev. John 
Prowctt, M.A. l2mo. 

A Sermon preached in the Chapel of 
the East India College at Hurleybury. 
By the Rev. J. H. Batten, D.D. Svo. 

Sketches of 100 Sermons, preached to 
congregations in various parts of the Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom, and on the European Con¬ 
tinent ; furnished by their respective au¬ 
thors. Vol. II. 12mo. 4s. 

Discourses on the most Important 
Doctrines and Duties of Christianity. By 
Peter Smith, A.M. Svo. 10s. fid. 

Lectures on Parables, selected from 
the New Testament. By the author of 
Geraldine. 

Pulpit Remains, being the Substance 
of several Sermons delivered by the late 
Ilcv. Edward Hare, carefully published 
from his Manuscripts: to which is pre¬ 
fixed a Memoir of his Life«and Ministry- 
By the late Rev. Joseph Benson. Svo. 9 s. 

The Protestant Reformation Vindica¬ 
ted, a Sermon, preached at Lime-Street 
Chapel, Preston. By Joseph Fletcher, 
A.M. Is. 

Faith y Pererin, Yu Dair Rhan; or, 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, in Welsh, 
ornamented with fine engravings. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

. Travels in the Interior of Southern 
Africa. By William J. Burchcll, Esq. 
Vol. I. quarto. 

Part VI. Vol. VI. of Modern Voyages 
and Travels, containing a Narrative of 
the Wreck of the Sophia on the Coast 
of Africa, with the Adventures of the 
Crew in the Interior. 3s. Gd. sewed, 4s. 

, boards. • 

A Memoir of the Principal Occurren¬ 
ces during an Emlmssy from the British 
Government to the Court of China. By 
the Rev. Dr Robert Morrison, author of 
the Chinese Dictionary, Grammar, &c. 
and attached to the Embassy, Svo. 3s. 6 d» 

EDINBURGH. 

An Inquiry into the Grievances of the 
Society of Solicitors in the Supreme Courts, 
originating in alleged encroachments on 
the “ Vested Rights” and Privileges of 
that Society, by two distinguished Ixtdics 


in the College of Justice. By William 
Balfour, Writer to the Signet. Price is. 

Elements of the Art of Dancing, con¬ 
taining Directions for the deportment of 
the Person, Exercises for acquiring an 
Outward Position of the Limbs .t Defini¬ 
tion of the Elementary Steps,a Description 
of the Principal Figures in the Quadrille, 
&c. Intended to facilitate the Study. By 
Alex. Strathy, Teacher of Dancing, Edin¬ 
burgh. Foolscap Svo., with plates, ,5s. Gd. 
boards. ' * 

Some Passages of the Life of Mr Adam 
Blair, Minister of the Gospel at Cross. 
Meikle. Post 8 vo. 10s. 6 d. 

Promenade from Dieppe to the Moun¬ 
tains of Scotland. By Charles Nodier. 
Translated from the French. Beautifully 
printed in a pocket volume. 5s. 6 d. 

The Life and Farewell Address of Peter 
Augustus Ileaman, who was Executed at 
Leith, on the 9th of‘January last, for the 
Crimes of Piracy and Murder; written 
by himself in Prison. With preliminary 
Remarks; containing an Account of him 
after his Condemnation, till his Death. 
18mo. 9d. stitched. 

Address to the Owners and Occupiers 
of Land in Great Brituin and Ireland, 
pointing out effectual means for remedy¬ 
ing the Agricultural Distresses of the 
country, more especially in so far as re¬ 
spects the Importation of Foreign Corn. 
By the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. Is. 

Thomas Clark’s Catalogue of Rare and 
Curious Books in Occult Philosophy, Fa- 
cctiie, See. &c. 1822. 

Memoirs of the Life of Mrs Shuttle- 
worth, executed at Montrose on the 7 th 
December 1821, for the Murder of her 
Husband. To which is prefixed, an Ac¬ 
count of her Trial at Perth. Is. fid. 

An account of the Fishes found in the 
River Ganges and its branches. 83 - F- 
Hamiltoh, (formerly Buchanan,) M. D. 
4to. £.2 11 2s. A volume of Engravings 
separate, £.3h3s. 

Conduct is Fate, 3 wls. I2mo. 

Appeal to the Inhabitants of Edinburgh 
on the Necessity of Individual Exertion 
to the Reform of Prison Discipline. Svo- 
Gd. 

Thoughts on the KxjiedienCy of a Re¬ 
laxation of the Corn Laws, as the most 
effectual remedy for Agriculture! Dis¬ 
tress ; with Critical Remarks on some 
prevalent opinions, relative to the influence 
of taxes and money on the Prices of Com¬ 
modities. 8 vo. 2 s. 

A Manual of Anatomy, containing 
Rules for Displaying the Structure of the 
Body, so as to exhibit the Elcmcnthry 
Views of Anatomy, and their application 
to Pathology' and Surgery. To which 
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are added. Observations on the Art of 
making Anatomical Preparations. By 
John Shaw, Bvo. 12s. boards. Second 
Edition. 

The Works of John Home, Esq. now 
first collected, to which is prefixed an 
Account of his Life and Writings. By 
Henry Mackenzie, Esq. F.R.S.E. &c. In 
3 vols. 8vo. with a portrait of Mr Home, 
and other plates and maps, illustrative of 
the History of the Rebellion. Price 
X.lnili.6 boards. * 

%* These volumes contain, besides the 
Life of Mr Home, an Appendix of inter¬ 
esting correspondence with l)r Adam 
Ferguson, Dr Carlyle, Mr James M‘Pher- 
son, Lord Bute, David llume, &c. The 
Plays of A5gis, Douglas, the siege of Aqui- 
leia, the Fatal Discovery, Alonzo and 
Alfred, and his interesting Account of 
the Rebellion in I74 j. 

The Life of the late Right Honoura¬ 
ble John Philpot Curran, Master of the 
Rolls in Ireland. By his Son, Wiiliam 
Henry Curran, Esq. Barrister at Law. 
With a Portrait and Fac-Similcs. A New 
Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. A*. In Is. 

Rentals of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with General Observations on the Rental 
of England, contrasted with that of Scot- 
land. By a Scotch Landholder. Is. 

A Journey from Merut, in India, to 
London, through Arabia, Persia, America, 
Georgia, Russia, Austria, Switzerland, 
ami France, during the years 1819 and 
1620. Mb’th a Map and Itinerary' of the 
route. By Lieutenant Thos. Lumsden, of 
the Bengal Horse Artillery, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

The Scottish Episcopal Review and 
Magazine, No. IX. Price 3s. (id. Con- ' 
tinued Quarterly. 
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Sermons by Sir Ilenry MoncrieiFWell- 
wood, Bart. D. D. and P.R.S. Edinburgh, 
one of the Ministers of St. Cuthbert’s, 
Vol. 11. 8vo. 10s. Gd. boards. 

Sketches of the Character, Manners, 
and Present State of the Highlanders of 
Scotland; with details of the Military 
Service of. the Highland Regiments. By 
Colonel David Stewart. 2 vols. 6vo. 
With a Map of the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land, denoting the Districts of Counties 
inhabited by the Highland Clans. 28s. 
boards. 

Thoughts on more Intimate Connection 
between the Established Church and 
Presbyterian Dissenters, in a Letter to 
the Rev. Dr Burns, Glasgow. By a 
Spectator. I s. 

A Dissertation on the Topography of 
the Plain of Troy, including an Exami¬ 
nation of the Opinions of Demetrius, Che¬ 
valier, l)r Clarke, and Major Rennell. By 
Charles MacLarcn. 8vo. with a Map. 
9s. boards. 

The object of this dissertation is 
to shew that the bite of Troy is distinctly 
indicated in the Iliad and Odyssey, since 
there is but one spot in the Plain to w hirh 
the poet’s local details will apply; thal 
most of the objects in the vicinity of the 
city, whether natural or artificial, may 
still be identified; and that the present 
topography may be easily reconciled in 
every essential circumstance with that of 
Homer. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal. No. I.XXI. 4s. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
conducted by Dr Brewster and Professor 
Jameson, No, XII. with Engravings. 
7s. fid. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


ED ROPE. 

France .— 1 The last intelligence from 
this country is of a very alarming nature. 
The Paris papers of the 6th instant con¬ 
tain accounts of serious commotiops that 
have lately taken place in that city, from 
the following cause: It appears that cer¬ 
tain missionaries had for some time past 
assembled in the CJiurch of the Telites 
l’ercs in Paris, qnd exhibited their relics, 
saints, and miracles; at the same time 
preaching the doctrines of divine right, 
unqualified submission, and blind adora¬ 
tion. These doctrines had been frequent¬ 
ly alluded to with reprobation. in tne 
Chamber of Deputies; and had excited. 


against the m. 'sionarics, the strongest 
feelings of disgust and indignation. On 
Sunday the 3d instant, they began to 
preach in the Ctiurcli of Notre Dame ties 
Victories. On the Tuesday following, 
great crowds were collected about the 
church, and some disorders took place, 
which were quickly suppressed. On 
Wednesday, the Archbishop of Paris re¬ 
paired to the church, to countenance the , 
mission. The public peace was again 
disturbed, by the contemptuous proceed¬ 
ings of the crowd, who threw squibs and 
crackers into the church, to interrupt the 
religious service. The gups (Pannes were 
called to the scene of tumult, dispersed 
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the mob, and took several of the rioters 
into custody, among whom wefce two 
Deputies. Similar excesses were com¬ 
mitted, on Thursday, at the Church des 
Petits Peres, where twelve persons were 
.'arrested, and conducted to the Prefecture 
of the Police. The spirit of disaffection 
seems to pervade some other public func¬ 
tionaries, as two Chiefe of Division in the 
office of the Minister of Justice have befen 
dismissed; several changes have been 
made in the Prefecture of Police, and 
eighteen Prefects and Sub-Prefects have 
been discharged. The Prefect of Police 
has issued an order, prohibiting the as¬ 
sembly of people in crowds or groups, 
upon pain of being tried for the crime of 
rebellion.—Accounts are also given of 
plots, conspiracies, and commotions in 
various parts of the kingdom. Insurrec¬ 
tions had occurred at Thenzay and Niort, 
and several persons had been arrested at 
Thouars. A party, consisting of about 
fifty men, headed by General Berthon, 
recently appeared in Saurnur, where they 
hoisted the tri-coloured flag, und mani¬ 
fested the most tumultuous conduct.— 
They were attacked by the municipal 
guard, and a conflict of some obstinacy 
took place between them, before they 
could be expelled. Several of General 
Berthon’s party were killed^ Of the re¬ 
mainder, the greater portion were appre¬ 
hended, and lodged in prison. Their 
leader made his escape, Imt utmost unac¬ 
companied. The second military coun¬ 
cil sitting at Tours, passed sentence, on 
the 28th of February, on the officers of 
the conspiracy at Saumur. Five of the 
persons accused are condemned to death. 
'Hie Ruche, iP Aquitaine says, that its 
correspondent at Grenoble states, that 
of insurrection continue to traverse 
the country, and to circulate the most 
seditious writings. The same journal' 
adds, that two songs, which bear the 
stamp of revolt and crime, have been 
clandestinely printed and circulated at 
Bourdeaux, and that they are the objects 
of a very strict search. 

Such appears to be the preset internal 
state of France; while, in tjje meantime, 
tire government appears determined to 
push through the legislature the obnox¬ 
ious law regarding the liberty of the 
press. On the ISthFebruary, this law 
passed in the Chamber of Deputies; the 
number being fbr it 219, against it, 191. 
Twenty-five members of the opposition 
rcflised to vote at alL Oil the 18th, it 
was presented to the King, and by him 
transmitted to the Chamber of Peers, 
where, by the last accounts, it was still in 
discussion. ’ M. Talleyrand ably opposed 
the law, and said lie would only consent 
voi.. x. 


to adopt it with the three following mo* 
difications s—1. That the wort “ Consti¬ 
tutional” be restored to the second Arti¬ 
cle—-2. That the oral proof consecrated 
by the law of May 1819, be admitted 
againt Public Functionaries, in respect of 
the acts of their administration.—3. That 
the Trial by Jury be restored, instead of 
the Correctional Police. 

SPAiy.— The Extraordinary Cortes of 
Spain closed tl^pir Session on the 14th 
January, on which occasion the King at¬ 
tended in person, and delivered a speech 
to the Assembly, which contained a reca¬ 
pitulation of, and eulogium on, the seve¬ 
ral Acts of the Session, at the head of 
which stands that most important mea¬ 
sure, the territorial division of Spain. The 
President, in his answer, begins by re¬ 
minding Ferdinand of the oaths which 
he has taken to maintain the free consti¬ 
tution. He then runs rapidly over the 
various impoitnnt objects which the ex- 
Cortes were bound to attend to—dwells, 
though in general terms, on the difficul¬ 
ties which they had to encounter—and 
congratulates the King and nation on 
their delivery, through the courage and 
prudence of the Cortes, “ from a dread¬ 
ful crisis, into which unfortunate circum¬ 
stances had conducted them.” He con¬ 
cludes by some pointed and just remarks 
on the advantages of a representative as 
compared with an arbitrary Government; 
and anticipates, from the labours of the 
succeeding Cortes, the completion of the 
great structure of a free and constitutional 
monarchy. 

Italy.— Letters from Naples, of the 
Ah of February, state, that a band of con¬ 
spirators, principally men known by their 
dishonourable life, some who had esca¬ 
ped from-justice, and among whom a 
person of respectable rank in life could 
not be found, had, with the aid of a se¬ 
cret society, formed the plan of massa¬ 
cring, in one night, every respectable per¬ 
son in Palermo.holding a public situation. 
The 12th January was fitted for carrying 
the project into execution. On that night, 
the conspirators were to repair to the 
Grand Theatre, where die civil and mi¬ 
litary authorities, and all* the distinguish¬ 
ed personages of Palermo, would be as¬ 
sembled, txf celebrate the King's birthrday. 
After sacrificing their victims, the con¬ 
spirators Were to repair, to the fortress, 
hoist the tri-coloured flhg, and proclaim 
the American Constitution. It is said 
that they calculated on the assistance of 
the Spaniards, and particularly of such 
of the Italian Carbonari as had taken re¬ 
fuge in Span. All the details' of this 
conspiracy having been communicated to 
Cardinal Grnowa, Archbishop of Palermo. 

3 E 
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by one of the conspirators, the Neapoli¬ 
tan Police, assisted by the Austrian mi¬ 
litary, prevented the meditated massacre. 
A great number of persons were arrest¬ 
ed ; some have been shot, and others sent 
to Naples. 

Russia, Turkey, and Greece.— 
The intelligence from the North and the 
East of Europe is daily assuming an as¬ 
pect of deeper importance. Persia has 
rejected the interference of Britain to 
bring round peace with Turkey. The 
Schah sanctions the conduct of his son, 
and hostilities are continued against the 
Ottoman power. On the frontiers of Bes¬ 
sarabia, say the latest accounts, every 
thing is ready to commence hostilities, 
which are considered unavoidable. The 
Russian soldiers look upon the war against 
the Mahommedans as a sacred cause, 
and burn with ardour to engage in it 
Two of fhe Grand Dukes had left Pcters- 
liurgh for the armies in the South, and 
the Emperor and all his Ministers were, 
at the date of the latest accounts, expected 
to follow immediately. The following 
article, from the London Courier of Fri¬ 
day, the 8th instant, and the manner in 
nhieh it it given, is of the first importance, 
and sets very nearly the question at 
rest. 

“ The following is an extract of a pnV 
vate letter, which we have received this 
morning tom Paris. In that capital, n- 
mong the best-informed persons upon 
political events, the persuasion is very 
strong that hostilities must take, place be. 
tween Russia and Turkey, and that the 
declaration of war by the forme; Power, 


will soon be put forth. We can add no¬ 
thing to this belief, of our own know¬ 
ledge, either one way or the other; but 
shall merely lay before our readers the 
facts communicated by our correspon¬ 
dent.” 

‘ Paris , Tuesday Night .—-A commer¬ 
cial courier arrived here to-day, tom St 
Petersburgh, which he left on the 17th 
of February. It was believed, at his de¬ 
parture, that war was on the point of 
breaking out with Turkey, for orders had 
been sent to all the armies , and to the Rus¬ 
sian fleet in the Black Scu. The Grand 
Dukes were gone to the army, and the 
Emperor and his Ministers were expect-, 1 
to set off immediately.’ 

By accounts from Constantinople, it ap¬ 
pears that the Janissaries, having persisted 
in their refusal to repair to the army, the 
Porte had been obliged to continue them 
in Constantinople, and to march off a 
portion of the Asiatic troops to reinforce 
Churschild Pacha, who has called fur 
support, to enable him to make head 
against the Greeks, who are successful in 
Thessaly, almost the whole of which has 
fallen into their power. The Ottoman 
fleet, destined to co-opcrate in the expedi¬ 
tion against the Morea, is arming with 
great 'activity. Nn]x>lidi Romania has 
fallen into the hands of the Greeks, but 
the Turks still hold possession of the cita¬ 
del of Athens. 

The Pacha of Egypt has conquered 
the kingdom of Korlasan, so well known 
for its gold and iron mines. Thu Sove¬ 
reign of that country fell in the field of 
battle. 


PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


House of Lords, Feb. 11—The 
Royal assent was notified by commission 
to the Insurrection (Ireland! Bill, and the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Bill. 
The Commissioners were the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and Lord 
Viscount Melville. 

2d—The Agricultural distress of the 
country became the subject of a lengthen¬ 
ed. discussion. The Earl of Liverpool, in 
moving that the Estimates of the year 
should be laid before their Lordships, en¬ 
tered into an able expose of the state of 
' the country, detailed the view taken by 
Government ;-Af 'the existing difficulties 
under whiclj^thc Agriculturists laboured,. 
and the relief it was proposed to extend 
to them. The Noble Earl’s speech was, 
in substance, the same os that delivered 
- by the Marquis of Londonderry, some 
'evenings.before, in the other House. He 
dsrelt on .the increase which had taken 


place in the population of the country 
during the last twenty years, which, not¬ 
withstanding the pressure of the war, 
amounted to near three millions. Hu 
also drew a flattering picture of the statu 
of the Revenue. 1 he Noble Earl said, 
the arrears on the Excise Duties of lust 
year, amouiting to 27 millions, did not 
exceed £.50Q0; and even this trifling 
sum, it was expected, would be recovered 
without much difficulty. He denied that 
the Agricultural distress originated in 
taxation; and contended we were only 
suffering in common with the same class 
of persons in every part of the Continent 
of Europe, as well as the United States of 
America; and he adduced, as a proof that 
the country was in a flourishing state, the 
improved State in our commerce, and the 
increased consumption of articles of com¬ 
fort by the great body of the people, of 
tea, candles, soap, bricks, fee. The jet 
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of his argument went to prove, that the. a reply from Mr Brougham, the House 
finances and resources of the country were divided, when there appeared for the pre- 
in a healthful state ; and that the exist- uous question 212, for the original mo- 
ing distresses were of a temporary nature, tioh 108—Majority for Ministers 104. 
Which the progress of time alone could ’ 13.—Sir Robert Wilson brought for- 
•* remove. On the other hand, the Marquis ward the circumstances comirt ted with 


of Lunsdown and Lord Dacre contended, 
that relief could only be given by a reduc¬ 
tion of taxation and a diminution of ex¬ 
penditure. These arguments were com¬ 
bated by the Duke of Buckingham, Lords 
II arrow by and Redesda1e,andappcarcd so 
evidently to have the support of the great 
majority of their Lordships, that the Earl 
of Liverpool’s motion was agreed to, with- 
. out the opinions of the dissentients being 
marked by any division. 

Housk of Comjioxs.— Fct. 7.—The 
Marquis of Londonderry laid before the 
House the new measures for the suppres¬ 
sion of the insurrection in Ireland. They 
were two bills for the renewal of the In¬ 
surrection Act, and the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act until the first of Au¬ 
gust. His Lordship stated, that they were 
both recommended by the Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley ; and, in the event of their being 
adopted, they might be repealed or pro¬ 
longed in the present session, as circum¬ 
stances may require. After a long dis¬ 
cussion, which was followed by three di¬ 
visions, both the Bills weae brought in, 
read a first and second time, and, on the 
8th, they were read a third time, passed, 
and sent to the House of Lords. 

11.—The depression of the landed in¬ 
terest, and the state of the country gene¬ 
rally, was brought under the considera¬ 
tion of the House by Mr Brougham, who 
introduced the subject in an able and da- 
{jorate speech, in which he designated ex¬ 
cessive taxation, aggravated by a change 
in the currency, as the leading cause of 
the evil-—and economy and retrenchment, 
in every department of the state, as the 
remedy. Mr Brougham moved, “ that 
Parliament should pledge itself to obtain 
such a reduction of taxation as would 
alfbrd effectual relief to the country.”— 
*Tfie Marquis of Londonderry could not 
accede to the motion of th«? Hon. and 
Learned Gentleman. The Noble Mar¬ 
quis made a direct call upon the House, 
if it had more confidencein Mr Brougham 
and his party, than in his Majesty’s Minis¬ 
ters, that it should at once declare so, 
coupled with the observation that in a few 
days the question would be brought for* 

" ward, as a complete measure, by Govern¬ 
ment itself. He concluded by moving the 
previous question. Mr Calcraft next ad¬ 
dressed the House in favour of the origi¬ 
nal motion; he was followed by the Mar¬ 
quis of Chandos, who opposed, and Mr 
Ricardo, who supportedthe motion. After 


his dismissal from the army in September 
last, and gave a minute narrative of his 
proceedings, from his first hearing, at 
Paris, of the late Queen’s death, to the em¬ 
barkation of her^f ajesty’s remains at Har¬ 
wich. He denied having assisted in, or 
connived at, the preparation of the obsta¬ 
cles by which the rabble tried to divert 
the funeral from the proper line of march; 
but he admitted his active interference 
with the military at Cumberland Gate, 
and the use of some very strong expres¬ 
sions to dissuade the soldiers from firing 
on the mob. Lord Palmerston and the 
Marquis of Londonderry resisted the mo¬ 
tion, upon the broad ground, that any in¬ 
terference by the House of Commons with 
the King’s discretion in the management 
of the army, would be & violation of the 
Constitution; his Majesty’s undoubted 
prerogative being to dismiss any Officer, 
without trial or inquiry. This, the Noble 
Marquis said, had often been done; and 
there were instances in which Officers had 
been dismissed the service after they had 
been acquitted by a Court Martial. Mr 
Lnmbton, Mr Grey Bennet, Mr Hume, 
and Sir F. Burdett, strenuously supported 
the motion, which Sir John Newport conr- 
dexnned, as tending to render the Army 
independent of the Crown, and dependent 
upon that House, or rather upon any 
party it might be able to command in it 
—a principle pregnant with danger to the 
liberties of the country. The motion was 
negatived by a majority of 190 to 97. 

15.—'The plan of Ministers for the re¬ 
lief Of Agricultural distress was brought 
forward this evening by the Marquis of 
Londonderry, and was in brief substance 
as follows'The capital of the 5 per cent. 
Stocks, his Lordship observed, amounted 
to 155 millions sterling,'‘and those of the 
4 per cents, to 75 millions: it was the in¬ 
tention of Ministers immediately to com¬ 
mence a negociation for the reduction of 
these flinds into the 3 per cents., Upon 
which operation he calculated that a sav¬ 
ing would be made to the country of 
£.1,420,000, This saving it was intend¬ 
ed to apply to the redaction of the last 
duty of Is. on the busfiel of malt. ' The 
second source of relief was to advance to * 
the agriculturists, for five or aix'years, a 
loan of 4,000,000 of money,' on security’ 
of tlieir lands, leases, &e. at S per cent 
interest; and the principal benefit ex¬ 
pected to be derived from this loon was, 
that which the farmers would'find, in not 
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being obliged to bring their produce to a 
premature market. It was also proposed 
to modify the Corn Laws, by a species of 
double average, and by rendering more 
strict the warehousing system. With 
these views, it was intended to revive the 
Agricultural Committee. The Noble Mar* 
quis concluded his speech with a warm 
eulogium upon the sinking fund, upon 
Mr Pitt, and the system of policy pur¬ 
sued by himself and his colleagues, in 
conformity with the principles of that 
great Statesman.—Mr Brougham con¬ 
curred in the panegyric upon Mr Pitt 
and his sinking fund; but maintained 
that the present Ministers had totally 
subverted, by their attack on it commen¬ 
ced in 1813, that monument of their great 
patron’s talents.—The learned gentleman 
then went over nearly the same arguments 
which he had employed to introduce his 
motion of the Monday preceding. Mr. 
Huskisson replied to Mr Brougham at 
some length, directing his observations 
Chiefly to the operation of Mr. Peel’s bill. 
Mr Hume, in a short speech, argued, that 
nothing less than a reduction of taxation, 
to the amount of from 7 to 10 millions, 
could afford an adequate relief to the 
landholders. The Resolutions proposed 
by the Marquis of Londonderry (which 
was merely for laying before the House 
certain financial documents) were then 
carried without a division. 

18.—A discussion of some length took 
ftbee between Lord A. Hamilton and the 
Lord Advoeate on the motion of the Noble 
Lord respecting the appointment of Mr. 
Perrier to the office of Conservator of the 
privileges of Scots Burghs, and the abo- 
lition of certain offices in the Commis¬ 
sary Courts in Scotland, which had been 
denounced by different Parliamentary 
Reports ; but, upon an assurance from 
the Learned Lord, that he had a Bill in 
preparation for the same purpose, Lord 
A. Hamilton withdrew his motion, and 
agreed to leave the affair in the hands of 
Government. e 

» The Marquis of Londonderry afterwards 
moved the revival of the Agricultural 
Committee, which, after a long debate, 
was agreed to. In the discussion to which 
the motion gave rise, several Members 
took an opportunity to express their opi¬ 
nions hpon t hfc jju ui lately developed by 
his Lordship |Msot*g these Mr Gooch 
and Mr Stuag wortley considered the 
statement satisfactory. The Members of 
the Committee are the same individuals 
as composed that of last year. 

' jFeb. SO.—Mr Hiimc presented a peti¬ 
tion from a number of the inhabitants of 
Preston, complaining of the discipline to 
which Henry Hunt is subjected in Itches- 


ter jail. The Honourable Member was 
not sparing in his strictures upon the 
motives and conduct of the Somersetshire 
Magistrates, and sjwke of some of the 
Learned Judges in a way that occasioned 
severe animadversions from the Solicitor- 
General, who, in his turn, received a casti¬ 
gation from Mr G. Bennet, but which 
drew from the Learned Gentleman no 
other explanation than a declaration, that 
he was prepared to justify his language, 
cither in that House, or in any other place. 

The same evening, Lord A. Hamilton 
moved for a Committee of the whole 
House to take into consideration tiv. state 
of the Royal Burghs of Sdotlaud. lli.- 
I.ordship dwelt ut some length upon the 
abuses which existed in different Burghs, 
particularly those connected with pecu¬ 
niary administration, which he considered 
to arise from the present forms of muni¬ 
cipal government. He stated the chief 
source of these evils to be the system 
under which the Magistrates going out of 
office elect their successors; and he pro. 
posed as a remedy, the abolition of this 
right, and the establishment of a popular 
mode of election. The Lord Advocate 
(who has already given notice of a Bill 
relative to the Scotch Burghs) declared 
explicitly, that his plan would not extend 
to the innovation proposed by Lord A. 
Hamilton, which he objected to as a vio¬ 
lation of chartered rights, an infringement 
of the Articles of Union, and an indirect 
mode of introducing Parliamentary Re¬ 
form. Mr. Hume, indeed, openly avow¬ 
ed this to be his object, and adduced 
himself (in his capacity of Member for 
Montrose), as an instance of the advan¬ 
tages to be reaped by the country from a 
more open system of election in these 
Burghs. The motion, after a long debate, 
was negatived by a majority of 81 to 40. 

21.—Lord Althorpc moved a Resolu¬ 
tion, expressive of the opinion held by 
the House of the plan proposed by the 
Marquis of Londonderry for the relief of 
the country. The Noble Lord, in mov¬ 
ing his Resolution, took a review of the 
situation of the country, and strongly 
urged the inci$cacy of the Noble Mar¬ 
quis’s proposed relief to effoct its object. 
He contended, that the utmost extent of 
relief which the Noble Marquis’s plan 
would give, would not amount to 
£5,000,000 in five years. He therefore 
proposed, that, to give efficient relief, in¬ 
stead of keeping up a useless sinking 
fond, the whole excess of £.5,000,000 
should at once be given, as a reduction of 
taxation. The Noble Lord moved a re¬ 
solution to this effect, which was met by 
a counter-resolution proposed by Mr F. 
Robinson, declaratory of the wisdom and 
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prudence of the resolution adopted'by 
the House on the 9th of June 1819, for es¬ 
tablishing a sinking fund of &5,000,000, 
and declaring the same to be necessary 
fbr the support of public credit. The 
■' llight Hon. Gentleman also moved a re¬ 
solution, stating the opinion of the House, 
that, as the excess of income above ex¬ 
penditure now exceeded £.5,000,000 by 
£.260,000, the time was arrived at which 
a gradual diminution of taxation might 
safely take place. Mr Robinson was fol¬ 
lowed by Lord J. Russell in favour of the 
resolution of Lord Althorpe. Mr Whit- 
more, Mr Price, Mr Wilmot, Mr T. 

. Wilson, Mr Bankes, and Mr Tierney, 
delivered their sentiments. Mr Bankes 
argued strongly in favour of keeping up 
a sinl ing fund; while the last-named 
gentlemen, eulogising the plan of the. 
sinking fund, as it hud been originally 
proposed by Mr Pitt, charged Ministers 
with having abandoned the plan of that 
great statesman, and with having retain¬ 
ed only the name of the sinking fund. 
Mr Vansittart justified the present mea¬ 
sure, and Lord Althorpe replied, when 
the House divided:—for the original mo¬ 
tion 126; for the amendment 234—ma¬ 
jority against the original motion 108. 

22.—~CoL Davies called the attention of 
the House of Commons t« a subject of 
considerable interest—the inaccuracy or 
obscurity of the accounts presented to 
parliament. The imperfect and unintel¬ 
ligible form in which the public accounts 
are printed, had long been a subject of 
mortification with those who have had 
occasion to corsult them. And, indeed, 
if obscurity had been the object of the 
persons furnishing those documents, they 
could scarcely have contrived a more inge¬ 
nious mode of concealing the truth. It 
may be a sufficient illustration of this feet 
to say, that in the 27 or 28 folio volumes 
of Parliamentary papers issued last year, 
there cannot be found a balance sheet of 
the income and expenditure of the coun¬ 
try, nor will the most diligent search de¬ 
tect the materials from which a balance 
sheet could be compiled. Th $ Chancellor 
of the Exchequer consented to the ap¬ 
pointment of a Committee for the ar¬ 
rangement of the public accounts. 

In the Committee of Ways and Me- 1 ns, 
Mr Hume moved to raise the pension duty 
from 4 to 10 shillings in the pound. His 
motion was deemed too comprehensive, 
and rejected. The Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer then moved that the several acts 
of 1784, relating to the Five per Cents., 
should be read, with a view to taking the 
subject into consideration on Monday. On 
the motion that the House should resolve 
itself into a Committee of Supply upon 


the Navy Estimates, Mr Hume moved 
an amendment, calling for a statement 
in detail of the manner in which the sum 
estimated for seamens’ wages (£.593,775) 
is to be expended, distinguishing seamen 
from marines, and the respecuve ranks 
of officers. The Hon. Member entered 
with great minuteness into the abuses 
which he alleged to exist in the depart¬ 
ment of the navy. Mr Croker replied, 
by stating that Jhis particular grant had 
never been before made the subject of 
opposition or inquiry, during 170 years ; 
that the strength and disposition of the 
fleet afloat had been always an object of 
concealment both in peace and war, and 
though the feeling of jealousy might be 
less active in peace than in war, it should 
never be wholly extinguished. He then 
replied to Mr. Hume’s statement, expos¬ 
ing what he called, his blunders in a 
speech of great spirit and talent; but 
conceived in a contemptuous style, some¬ 
what below the dignity of Parliament. 
Mr. Gray Bennet animadverted upon Mr. 
Croker’s wit and asperity in a short speech, 
and Mr Hume's amendment was rejected. 
Mr Hume than moved another amend¬ 
ment, demanding a comparative estimate 
of the prices of provisions in 1813,1817, 
and in 1821. This amendment shared 
the fate of Mr Hume’s former motion. 

25—Mr James, the Member for Car¬ 
lisle, called the attention of the House to 
what he contended was a breach of pri¬ 
vilege, committed by the Keeper of Lan¬ 
caster jail, who had, on Several occa¬ 
sions , opened letters, written by the Hon. 
Member to a prisoner confined in that 
prison. A long discussion took place on 
the subject; but the House decided, that 
the orders of the Magistrates, sanctioned 
by the approval of the Judges on the Cir- • 
cuit, were a justification of the Jailor; 
and that the privilege of a Member of 
Parliament did not exempt his letters 
from an inspection similar to that to which 
all other letters were subjected. The mo¬ 
tion was negatived by 167 to 60. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then, 
pursuant to his notice, entered into an 
expote of his plan for redeeming the 
Five per Cents. The Right Honourable 
Gentleman stated, that the proprietors of 
this species of Stock were in nunfoer not 
less than 100,000; and that of that num¬ 
ber, 50,000 held less ithan 1,000 each. 
Measures, however, *he .said, would be 
taken to enable all the proprietors with 
facility to signify their dissent from the 
trams of the proposed arrangement, and 
that all who did not express their distepf < 
within a given time (proportioned to the 
distance of their residence—by the 16th 
of March, if within the kingdom,) after 
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the notice, should be considered os assert t- 
Ing to the change.—Different objections 
to the details of the measure were .sug¬ 
gested by Messrs, Ellice, W. Smith, Ma- 
• berly, Sue. who, however, offered no direct 
opposition to it. Mr. ltieardo, on the other 
hand, gave the measure his full and un¬ 
qualified approbation. The principal ob¬ 
jection to the plan was urged by Mr El¬ 
lice, and was founded on the deviation 
from Mr Pelham’s plot) of 1749. Mr 
Pelham's plan required an assent from the 
holders of Stock. The present plan re¬ 
quired a dissent; and all persons not dis¬ 
senting within a given time are to be 
considered os assenting to the proposition. 

27.—A petition from Greenock, relative 
to the imprisonment of Henry Hunt, pre¬ 
sented by Sir II. Wilson, gave rise to some 
remarks upon the state of Jlchester jail, 

■ and it was ordered tjiat the evidence given 
before the C'nmmis.sioncrs8hould be printed. 
When the House was alxnit to resolve 
itself into a Committee of Supply, Mr 
; Hume moved for farther inquiry into the 
Navy Estimates. The Hon. Member fell 
again under the lash of Mr Croker, and 
lost his motion by a majority of 129 to 78. 

28—The I .ord Advocate obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill for the regulation of the 
accounts and the expenditure of the Royal 
Burghs of Scotland. The Bill, his Lord¬ 
ship said, would oblige Magistrates to re¬ 
side in their respective Burghs, prevent 
all illegal contracts relative to elections to 
offices, and provide that the accounts be 
mode public.—Mr Alderman Wood mov¬ 
ed^ that the City Petition, for inquiring in¬ 
to the affray at Knightsbridge Barracks, 
should be referred to a Committee, which 
was resisted by Mr Secretary Peel, on the 
ground that inquiry was unnecessary', the 
Courts of Law being open for redress: 
the motion was ultimately rejected by a 


majority of 124 to 58—Mr Calcraft then 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill for the 
gradual abolition of the duties on Salt— 
This motion was met by the Previous 
Question on the part of the Chancellor bf 
the Exchequer; and was ultimately dis¬ 
posed of by a division, which ran Minis¬ 
ters very close, their majority being only 
four. 

March 1—This evening an important 
division took place, which left Ministers 
In a minority on n point which they had 
always firmly maintained, vu: the reduc¬ 
tion of the Lords of the Admiralty. The 
House was into a Committee on the Nav rf 
Estimates, when Sir Mat. White llidley 
moved an amendment to that item of the 
Supply which provides for six Lords of 
the Admiralty, and projnjsed that four 
should be the number. Lord Londonderry 
insisted upon their utility—Sir G. Cock- 
burn asserted, that, from his official and 
naval experience, the six were necessary 
for the transaction of the business—Sir 
G. Warrender stated the immensity of 
his toils and the sacrifice of his comforts, 
when he enjoyed one of the offices in ques¬ 
tion—Sir J. Sebright, Mr Barnall, Lord 
Althorpe, Mr Gipps, Mr Klison, Sir Chris¬ 
topher Cole, Mr Littleton, and Mr Green- 
fell, supported the amendment; and Mr 
Gooch and M“ Stuart Wortley were like¬ 
wise opposed to Ministers on this occasion. 
By the various speakers on this side, it was 
declared to l>c a subject involving not so 
much the value of the particular saving, 
which was only £.2000 per annum, but 
iheprincipk of reducing every office which 
could possibly be dispensed with in the 
public service. The House recognised the 
necessity of thisprinciplc; and the amend¬ 
ment was carried by 182 against 128, 
being a Majority against Ministers of 
FIFTY-FOUR. 
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JANUARY. 

High Court of Justiciary— 
Jan. 10—John Lawson, convicted yester¬ 
day of robbing the Police Office of Edin¬ 
burgh, of a bundle containing bed-cur- 
tains, kc. was sentenced to fourteen years 
transportation ; John Conner, for housed 
breaking and thefi,*to lie transported for 
life; and William Thomson, for shop- 
breaking, fourteen years. 

11—JfomicMc—This day, William 
Armstrong was put to the bar, accused 
w murder, in having, while standing in 
the door of his father’s house, (Francis 
Armstrong, Lurmer, at Glcnacrbecknows, 


in the parish of Cannoby, in Dumfries¬ 
shire,) discharged a musket at William 
Farries, or Farish, late tenant at Waugh- 
slec, near Langholm, the contents of 
which lodged in his head, and caused his 
immediate death. The prisoner pleaded 
not guilty. From the evidence, os to the 
import of which the prosecutor and pan- 
nel's counsel frilly agreed, it appeared, 
that, on the night in question, the de¬ 
ceased, in a state of intoxication, with 
some other men, was returning home¬ 
ward from a fair, and observing the pan. 
nel’s twu servant girls standing at his 
door, he forced his way into the kitchen, 
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followed part of tho p ay by one of his 
companions, who retreated, upon obser¬ 
ving the riotous conduct of the deceased. 
The pannel, his aged father, and six 
young children, had retired to bed ; but 
• the former immediately rose, and push¬ 
ed the deceased, whom he did not know, 
out of the house. The deceased return¬ 
ed, and beat the door so violently as al¬ 
most to destroy the fastenings. The pan- 
nd again rose, and taking down u gun 
loaded with drops, proceeded towards the 
door. The knocking had ceased by this 
time ;* and in the course of a minute a 
shot was fired from the door by the pan- 
nel. The deceased’s companion, at this 
’ time, who was about seventy yards in 
advance, observed a man running through 
a stream that fiowed near the pannel’s 
house; and hearing heavy groans, he re¬ 
turned, and found the deceased lying at 
the road side, about to expire. The night 
was very dark ; and it appeared that the 
pannel must either have fired across the 
road, or over a Cow-house, which pro¬ 
jected beyond the line of his dwelling— 
That the latter wjis the case seemed the 
most probable, as the shot was scattered 
over the deceased’s back, which proved 
that it must have gone a considerable dis. 
tance. The jury, without retiring, found 
the pannel guilty of culpable homicide, 
but earnestly recommended fiim to mercy. 
Mr Hope, Dcpute-Advocutc, felt himself 
called upon to second this recommenda¬ 
tion. Lord Gillies proposed that the pu¬ 
nishment of one month’s imprisonment 
in the jail of Dumfries should be inflicted 
on the pannel, whose case, his Lordship 
observed, was attended with more alle¬ 
viating circumstances than any case of 
the kind that he remembered. In this 
opinion the other judges concurred; and 
sentence was passed accordingly. 

12.—Mary M’Farlanc, accused of re¬ 
set of theft, was, on her own petition, 
banished from Scotland for life—George 
Hordie pleaded guilty of theft, and was 
sentenced to fourteen years transportation. 
—Hugh Stennics, for reset of theft, sen¬ 
tenced to four month’s imprisonment in 
Bridewell. 

14s—William Innes pleaded guilty of 
passing forged notes, and was sentenced 
to transportation for seven years—David 
Hodge, alms Lawson, Elizabeth l’enny- 
cuick, Ids wife; and George Affleck, and 
Jane Johnstone, his wife, were placed at 
the bar, charged with no loss than six 
acts of theft from dwelling-houses, and 
with breaking open lockfast places. Ail 
the prisoners, pleaded guilty of particular 
charges in the indictment, and the Jury 
found then) guilty in the several terms of 
their owjj confession. The male prison¬ 


ers to be transported for seven years, and 
the female prisoners to be confined to hard 
labour for the period of twelve calendar 
months. 

22.—Monday, Alexander Cunningham, 
Robert Robertson, and Jean Robertson, 
stood indicted for eleven acts of house¬ 
breaking, theft, and reset of theft, to nine 
of which charges Cunningham pleaded 
guilty, but denied lieing habit and repute 
a thief. This prisoner is only eighteen 
years of age. Robert Robertson, only 
fourteen years of age, pleaded guilty to 
the second, third, and fourth charges; 
Jane Robertson at first pleaded not guilty, 
but retracted her plea, and acknowledged 
being guilty of the ninth charge, and 
habit and repute a thief. A Jury ha\ ing 
been chosen, the prisoners were found 
guilty; the Jury recommending Cunning¬ 
ham to mercy, on accouut of his youth. 
He was sentenced to be executed on the 
27th February, and the Robertsons to lie 
transported for fourteen years. (Cun¬ 
ningham has been since respited.) 

28.—John Gilchrist, nineteen years of 
age, was charged with having sissaulted 
Lieutenant Moodie of the Royal Navy, 
on the 7th November last, on the Colton 
Hill, and robbing him of his cane, pocket- 
book, pen-knife, three keys and ring, and 
a gold breast-pin.—lie pleaded not guilty. 
Lieutenant Moodie proved the robbery, 
and the articles were found upon the 
prisoner, who was apprehended about' 
an hour after, walking carelessly on the 
hill. The prisoner, in his declaration, said, 
that having observed a gentleman, along 
with a woman, on the grass in a park Or 
little off* the public walk, he went up, and 
demanded a penalty, when the gentleman 
struck him, and a scuffle ensued. He 
accounted for his having the articles in 
his possession, by saying, lie had picked 
them up from the grass after the scuffle, 
supposing them to June dropt from his 
own pocket. Lieutenant Moodie ac¬ 
knowledged having meUa young woman 
on the hill, with w bom he had some con-« 
versation, and who w'as sitting beside him 
on the grass when the prisoner came up ; 
but he jxwitively denied that any thing 
criminal had passed between them.— , 
Gilchrist's master gave him an excellent 
character, for honesty and industry; and 
said, he und his fellow-workmen bad been 
taking a glass, after sonfe hard work, on 
the day in question. It farther appeared^ 
that the prisoner made no resistance. 
The Jury returned a verdict of guilty, 
accompanied by a strong recommenda¬ 
tion to the lcnieqcy of the Court, who**? 
sentenced him to fourteen years transpor¬ 
tation beyond jan-apt, . s 
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Couttl 07 SEBftlON.*~Jaff. 19. —Lord 
Am Hamilton v. Stevenson .—In this case, 
a petition fur Mr Stevenson, printer of 
the late Beacon Newspaper, had been 
presented to the Court, reclaiming against 
'the interlocutor of Lord Pitmilly, Ordi¬ 
nary, remitting the cause to the Jury 
.Court, on the ground of the incompctency 
of the action as laid, which petition the 
Court bad appointed to be answered as to 
the competency, all review of an interlo¬ 
cutor by a Lord Ordinary 'remitting to the 
Jury Court, by representation, petition, or 
appeal to the House of Lords, being pro¬ 
hibited by the Juiy Court Act. The pe¬ 
tition was answered by Lord Archibald 
Hamilton, under protest that his doing 
so should not infer his acquiescence in 
the competency of the petition, which, 
it was contended, the Cotirt ought not to 
entertain even to the effect of writing 
U]H>n it, should it be* found to be incom¬ 
petent. 'Their Lordships, this day, on ad¬ 
vising the petition and answers, found 
ttninimously, that the procedure before the 
'Lord Ordinary complained of by the peti¬ 
tioner was warranted by the act of Parlia¬ 
ment, and retUsed the petition as incom¬ 
petent ; the Lord Justice Clerk observing, 
that the Court could not write upon the 
process, os it was not regularly before 
them, but that there could be no objection 
to their Lordships writing on Mr Steven¬ 
son’s petition. 

JtTHY Court. — Jan. 21.Allan v. 
Thornton.*—Apology for defamation .— 
This cause, which has excited consider- 
interest, and has been the subject 
of jnuch conversation in the scientific 
for some time past, was appointed 
for trial this day, in consequence of which, 
the {Court was completely lilted on its 
cp&ning. The grounds of action alleged 
hjf the pursuer, Thos. Allan, Esq. bank¬ 
er in Edinburgh, were, that the defen¬ 
der, Dr Thomas Thomson, Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Glasgow, 
had expressed himself to persons in that 
city and its vicinity, in terms which were 
false and injurious to the pursuer, such 
ns, that a friend of his was about to pro¬ 
secute the pursuer for appropriating to 
himself certain minerals, and that he had 
imposed upon mineral dealers. The da¬ 
mages were laid it £-5000. Many ap- 
|)lications woe made to Mr Allan, by the 
-friends and the Counsel of Dr Thomson, 
to accept m apoldgy rather than to carry 
the question into Court. Mr Allan uni¬ 
formly declared, that being actuated by 
TO Vindictive motives to Dr Thomson, 
Tie would not object to receive such an 
Rrafdqgy as his friend, Jfflr Ferguson of 
HBatb, approved of. R was not, how. 
eve*, till the evening before the trial, that 


the final arrangements were made, when 
Mr Ferguson positively refused to listen 
to any thing but an apology made in 
open Court, and on the express condi¬ 
tion that Dr Thomson defrayed all the 
expences incurred. In consequence, when 
the cause was called, Mr Cunninghame 
stated to the Court, that the pursuer, Mr 
Allan, had accepted of on apology from 
the defender, and that, in return, Mr Al¬ 
lan had agreed to give the explanation 
which Mr Ferguson had drawn out. The 
learned Gentleman then read the follow¬ 
ing apology by Dr Thomson;—Having 
been led, by very false information, to ac¬ 
cuse most unjustly Thomas Allan, Esq. 
Banker in Edinburgh, on a subject con¬ 
nected with his mineralogical pursuits, I 
now publicly express my sincere regret 
for having propagated a most groundless 
calumny against that gentleman, and do 
declare, that I now find, that so far from 
what was reported to me, and repeated 
by me, having the slightest foundation, 
Mr Allan, on the contrary, was the di¬ 
rect means of tracing and transmitting 
to the proper owner in London the mi¬ 
nerals which were the subject of the 
charge.—I trust that Mr Allan and his 
friends will accept of this apology for the 
error I have been led into.— Kdiiu 21*1 
January 1822.”—The following explana¬ 
tion was then read by Mr Cockburn 
“ I accept of the apology Dr Thomson 
has now made, and take the opportunity 
which he has now afforded me, of ex¬ 
pressing my regret for the harsh lan¬ 
guage I used towards him, which arose 
altogether from his repetition of injurious 
allegations with respect to my conduct 
and character.”—Mr Jeffrey said he hod 
only to regret that this accommodation 
had not been entered into at an earlier 
stage, but had been delayed till the latest 
moment that such a measure was prac¬ 
ticable ; he added, that as the delay was 
to be imputed to Dr Thomson, it was un¬ 
derstood that gentleman should defray 
the whole expence. incurred.— 1 This the 
Counsel for Dr Thomson acquiesced in, 
it being stated by the Court that it was 
a matter of private arrangement among 
the parties—-The Lord Chief Commis¬ 
sioner frit much gratified that this Court 
should be instrumental in bringing about 
an amicable adjustment in any case, but 
particularly in such a case as this, where 
the parties were both of highly respect¬ 
able character, and eminent for their 
scientific knowledge. 

FEBRUARY. 

1.—There have bcenjome serious riots 
in the woollen clothing districts of Wilt¬ 
shire, where great numbers of the weavers 
have .“truck work for an advance of wages, 
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and, congregating together in large bodies, 
have taken the work from the looms, and 
in some instances have destroyed the 
latter. Some of the volunteers in the 
neighlxuirhood have been called out, and 
about a score of the ringleaders in the 
• disturbances have been lodged in Devizes 
Bridewell, happily without bloodshed. 

2 .—Court of Session .—Tire Hon. Wil¬ 
liam Erskine having finished his trials as 
Lord Probationer, took the usual oaths 
and his seat on the Bench, by the title of 
Lord Kineddcr. Lord Gillies is now one 
nflhejirdinary Judgesinthe First Division, 
and is shm-oded as permanent Ordinary, 
in the First Division, by Lord Meadovv- 

. hank_Lord Kineddcr is Ordinary on the 

bills. In the line of Lord Balnmto, who 
lately resigned his situation as - one of the 
Lords of Session, lliete are only four 
Judges, who liave'sat in direct succession 
to each other since the Revolution, viz.— 

year*. 

Lord L'oimtimhnU sat from lf>HO till 172L__-o.> 

Smwilfil by [.on! Milton, who *ut till 17**T_13 

SlldWrlfiI by Lord M.inhfxkio, who sat till lTfKL-53 
Succeeded by Lord tlalmuto, who sat till 1 

Tol.il——13." 

•\.—J[er life Majesty's trill, with three 
eudocils, was proved in tlie Prerogative 
Court, Doctors’ Commons, by Stephen 
Lushington, LL.D. one o£the executors ; 
power being reserved of making like grant 
to Thomas Wilde, Esq. the other ex¬ 
ecutor. The effects are sworn under 
£. 20 , 000 . 

!i.—.The Temple of Henson Closed.— 
The iK-naities which Garble was sentenced 
to pay by the Court of King’s Bench, 
having lieen estrated and returned to the 
Pipe Office, an extent was issued from 
thence directed to the Sheriffs of London, 
and commanding them to levy for one of 
these penalties to the amount of £..>00. 
Vt half-past three the Sheriff,accompanied 
by a large liody of his officers, proceeded 
to the premise, in Fleet-Street, and ha¬ 
ving ejected the swarm of persons who 
were engaged in making purchases of 
blasphemous’ works, they immediately 
seized every vestige of property on which 
they could lay their huiicjji, and then shut 
lip the house. 

11.— Chain Pier on the Forth.— The 
chain-pier at Trinity has now been cv- 
posed to u winter storm, without suffering 
any injury whatever. The landing-place 
was considerably enlarged about the latter 
end of last summer; and it is now report¬ 
ed, that there is some intention of carry¬ 
ing the pier 200 feet foilhci out, for the 
accommodation of numerous steam-vessels 
which now leave the Firth. Woikmcn 
arc at present employed in cairyingchainir, 
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formed of iron rods, from the pieis to the 
centre, for the purpose of lessening the 
motion or spring produced by walking. 
Lamps are now placed above each pier— 
the outermost formed of green glass. 

14. — Newspapers - T.number of 

newspapers published in the United King¬ 
dom at this time is 280, of which 57 
issue from the metropolis; 130 from the 
provinces of England and Wales; 31 
front Scotland; 54 from Ireland; and 
eight from the islands of Jersey, Guern¬ 
sey, &c- More than one-fifth of the 
whole emanate from London. 

Hi .—The Wellington Shield— The mag¬ 
nificent Wellington Shield, forming, to¬ 
gether with the ornamental columns, one 
of the finest productions of modern art, 
was presented to the illustrious General 
whose name it bears. Our readers are 
aware, that, on the Duke of Wellington’s 
return to England at the peace of 1814, 
the merchants and *bankcrs of London, 
anxious to offer to his Grace a memorial, 
of their high admiration and profound 
gratitude for his public services, appointed 
a Committee for that purpose. Messrs. 
Green, Ward, and Co. of Ludgatc-street, 
were selected to execute this work; and 
under their direction has lieen wrought 
the splendid trophy. The death of some 
of the Artists employed on the work, and 
other incidental causes connected with its 
execution, having deferred its completion 
till very lately, the presentation could,not . 
take place earlier; but his Giacc Ibis day 
attended at Messrs. Green and Ward’s, 
accompanied by Lord Fitzroy Somerset, 
and was there met by W. Manning, Esq. 
M. P. the Chairman of the Committee, 
who delivered the shield and columns to 
his Grace, in the name of the merchants 
and bankers; and at the same time ex¬ 
pressed to him the sentiments of respect 
and attachment with which they, in com¬ 
mon with a grateful country, are anima¬ 
ted towards his Grace’s person. The illus¬ 
trious Duke made an uppropuale reply to 
this address, and testilied his high admira¬ 
tion of the singular righness and beauty of 
this most valuable present The shield is 
circular, and in diameter about three feet 
eight inches ; in the centre is represented 
the Duke on horseback being crowned by 
Fame, surrounded by fourteen equestrian 
figures, his chief officers; on the outer 
border of the shield are depicted, in ten 
compartments, the battles and other chief 
events of the Duke’;, life up to 1814: the 
columns represent allegorically the fruits 
of the victories given on the shield. 

21 .—Mr Hume ..—At a mecting of the 
Cunuuon Council of London, the free¬ 
dom of the city was presented to Jo*epH- 
Hume, Esq. Al.P. 


Register.—British Chronicle. 
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Melville Monument of Edinburgh 
This beautiful atnirture, which is an ex* 
act model of the column of Trajan, with 
the exception of fluting, in pluce of sculp* 
tore, excites universal admiration, and 
thust ultimately prove highly ornamental 
. $0 the metropolis of Scotland. The 
Jiinar is now seventy-two feet ten inches 
In height; its total altitude, exclusive of 
the statue, will be nearly one hundred 
and thirty feet. The contractor is bound 
to finish it by the 21st October 1822, the 
anniversary of the battle of Trafalgar. 

HAUClt. 

Ireland.— The Irish papers, we la¬ 
ment to say, still tccin with accounts of 


[[March 

murders, of burning of houses, and al¬ 
most every other description of outrage, 
committed chiefly in the counties of 
Limerick and Cork. Although in the 
course of last month sentence of death 
was pronounced against thirty-five indi¬ 
viduals, convicted under the Whiteboy 
Act, several of whom have hcen executed, 
these dreadful examples appear to make 
no impression on the deluded and despe¬ 
rate peasantry. The Insurrection-Act is 
now also in full operation; and under it 
a number of individuals have been ap. 
prehended, tried, and sentenced to trans¬ 
portation, for being out of their'houses 
after the hour prescribed. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, 


r. ciyit. 

-Jan. 30.—The Honourable Sir Charles Paget fo 
lie groom of the bnl chamber in ordinary to his 

f*b. I.—Mr .tamo, Gibson Thomson, fo lie 
Consul at Edinburgh and Leith for the King of 
Prussia. 1 

SI —The King has been pleased to nominate 
and appoint Dr Robert Cliristison, son of the late 
Professor Christison, to lie Professor of Mcdieal 
Jurisprudence anil Medual Police in the Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh. r 

ST—The Magistrates and Council of Edinburgh 
ejected George Joseph Bell, Esq. advocate, to be 
Professor of the Law of Scotland, in the room of jg 
the flon. Mr Baron Hume. 

It. ECCLESIASTICAL. 17 

Jan. 17*—The Rev. William Duff ordained and 20 
admitted minister of Grange, presbytery of Strath- 

fo— 1 The Rev. James Mein ordained pastor of 
the United Associate Congregation of Nairn. 

— Mr James Thomson, preacher of the gospel .TO 

• under the United Associated Synod, unanimously 
Aklled to be pastor of the United Associate Con¬ 
gregation, Glenhice. 53 

r Feb. A.—The ltcv. William Welsh ordained 
jpwtor of the Relief Congregation of Falkirk. 

7—William Anderson ordained minister of John 
Street Relief Congregation, Glasgow. 36 

18. —Mr David Alinou, preacher of the gospel, 

was unanimously called to be pastor of the- first 
congregation in Arbroath, in connection with the 40 

United Secession Church. 

19. —The United Associate Congregation of 14 

Perth, under the ministry of the Rev. Mr Aik- 
man. voted an unanimous call to Mr James White, 50 

preacher of the gospel, to be their co-pastor. 

— Mr Thomas Hrowp, jun. ordained assistant 
and successor to his father, the Rev. Mr Brown, 
Inncrkip. 53 

III. MILITARY. 

1 Life G. Lb Hon. A. C. Legge, to be Capt. by 
imreh. vice Martin, 95 F. 17 Jan. 1822. 

Comet tc Bub-Lb Gore, Lb by purrh. 56 

do. 

.Lord F. L. Gower, Comet & Sub-Lb by 
pnreh. do. 

4 Dr. G. R. Bolton, Comet by pnreb. vice Hun¬ 
ter, prrtm. , 24 do. 

7 Lb Farmer, nsm 91 F. Capt. by pun-li. 

vice Lnvewell, ret. 24 Orb 1821. 

Surg. Cnlelough. from h. p. 25 Dr. Surg. 

vice O’Connor, h. p. T7 Jan. 1822. 

I. E. W. Browne, Cornet by pureh. vice 
Cannon, cane. 11 Frit 

, G. Bt. Mai. f.unthorpe, Can. & Lb Col. bv 
pureh. vice StnwtAeld, ret. 

2fi Dee. 1821. 

En_. <V Lb. Tingling, Lb & Capt. do. do. 


16 


5S 

59 


n 

fi 3 


.(Ids. Capl. Clarke, Adj. vice Gunthnrpc 

51 Jan. 1827, 

Ens. Campbell, Lb vice W. Wctherall, 
dcKil 23 June 1821. 

Em Church, from h.p. Ens. 23 Roe. 1821. 
Lb rnimden, from h. p. 55 F. I.I. (paying 
did 1 .) vice Everett, .>3 F. 11 Feb. 1822. 
Bt. Lb Col. Fauncc, Lb Col. vice Piper, 
dead 21 Jan. 

Bt. Lt. Col. Willson, Maj. do. 

Scrj. Maj. R. Mullaly, Quar. Mast, vu-c 
Doran, dead 5 Dec. 1821 

Gent Cadet H. Milner, from H. Mil. 
Coll. F.iw. by pureh. vice Grey, 55 F. 

7 Feb 1822. 

Bt. Lt. Col. Bird, from h. p. 87 F. Maj. 

vice fhome, edne. do. 

G. W. Story, Ens. vice Moncricflc, cane. 

do. 

Lb Croad, from h. p. 66 F. Lb (paying 
di(T.) vice Hemmans, 78 F. do. 

2d Lt. Havelock, from lliflc Brig. 1st 
Lb by pureh. \ ice Bndgeinan, 28 F. 

21 Ocb 1821. 

Ens Berridge, Lt. vice M'Dougall.dear) 

8 Sqit. 182(1. 

W. O. Gunning, Fits. 24 Jan. 1822. 
Ens. Grey, from (i F. Ll by purrh. vice 
Lord S. Kerr, 5 F. 21 Ocb 1821. 
Lb Everett, from 1 F. Lt. vice Pagan, 
h. n. 55 F. (rec. diff.) 14 Fch. 1822 
Bb Maj. Campbell, Maj. by pureh. vice 
Swain, reb 7 do. 

Lb Penmke, Capb do. 11 do, 

W. Ktenhouse, Ens. do. vice Dawson, 

9 F. 21 Jan. 

Ll. Halahan, from h. p. 80 F.Quar. Mast. 

vice Jones, h. p. 11 Feb. 

Lb Bartley, Capt. vice Jauncy, dead 

9 Dee. 1821. 

Surg. Gill, from 61 F. Surg. vice Jones, 
dead II Feb. 1822. 

Bb Maj. M hcatstonc, Maj. vice Giles, 
dead 3 May 1821. 

Lb Booth, Capt. do. 

J. Wheatstone, Ens. vice Gray, prom. 

1 do. 

Ens. Ouseky, Lt. by pureh. vice Brough, 
prom. 51 Jan. 1822. 

D. W. Barclay, Ens. do. 7 Feb. 

llosp. Assist. Huey, Assist. Surg. vice 
St. John, 111 F. 14 do. 

Ens. Jrmes, from h. p. 62 F. Ens. vice 
Barlow, prom. 35 Dec. 1821. 

Serg. Mai. W. Ellary, Quar. Mast, vice 

Franklin, dead Hi June. 

Bt. Lt.Col. Walker, Ll. Col. vice M *Lcod, 
dead 14 Feb. 1822. 

Bb Maj. Halford, Maj. -In. 

Assist. Surg, St. John, from58 F. Surg. 

vice Gill, 50 F. do¬ 

th Hart, Catib vice Moorehouse, dead 
5 May 1821. 
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C3 F. Ens. Mulkem, Lt.vice Strangeways.dead 

HI Jen. 18SJ. 
Ens. O'Donnell, Lt. vice Hart. 5 May 
Ens. Almsinek, from h. p. 92 F. Ens. 

25 Dec. 

Ens. Foley, late of 45 F. do. 

i£l Gent. Cadet Hon. 11. Hare, from R. Mil. 

' ColL Kins, by nurclt vice Wotherhall, 

. IS P. 10 Jan. 1829. 

73 rant Kenny, Maj. l»y purch. vice Hum¬ 
phry, prom. 7 Feb. 

Lt- Hay, Capt do- do. 

Kns. Smith, Lt. do. do. 

Gent Cadet W. Stewart, from R. MU. 

ColL Kns. by much. do. 

Ens. Russel, Adj. vice Hay do. 

77 r.t Jones, Capt vice Avehng, dead do, 

. Ens. Byrne, Lt do. 

, Kns. Congreve, late of 2 F. Ens. 14 do. 

78 * Lt Hemmans, from 30 F. Lieut vice 

M'Rae, h. p. 66 V. (rec. diff.) 7 do 
80 Scrj. Maj. W. Campbell, Quar. Mast 

vice Macdougal, dead ."1 Jan. 

S7 Ens. Spaight, Lt vice Dunlevic, dead 

2 3 Dec. 1821. 
Ens. Mends, from h. p. Afr. Corps, Ena. 

do. 

Lt Howes, Adj. vice Carrol, prom. 

10 Oct 1820. 

80 Ens. King, Lt vice Chambers, dead 

3 June. 

T. Prendergast, Ens. 17 Oct 

J. P. Gordon, Ens. by purch. vice De- 
reniy, II P. 17 Jan. 1822. 

0-5 Lt. Gen. Sir T. Hislop, Bt G. C. 0. 

Colonel, vice Gcu. Wemyss, dead 

8 Fell. 

Hide Brig. H. C. Daniel, 2d Lt. by purch. vice 
Havelock, 21 K. J5 Nov. 1821. 

1st Lt Webb, Adj. vice Uniacke, res. 
Adj. only .11 Jan. 1822. 

1 Ceyl. R. l,t Gascoyne, from 83 F.Capt. by purch. 

vice Page, ret 7 Fell. 

Unattached. 

Maj. Humphry, from 73 F. Lt Col. by purch. vice 
CoL lion. A. Abercromby, wlio retires from 
the .Service, recei ring the value of an Unattach- 
ctl Lt. Cot of Infantry 7 Feb. 1822. 

Medical Department. 

Dep. Insp. T. Draper, from It p. Dep. Insp. 

H Fell. 1822. 

Physician J. M'Mullcn, from 1>. p. Physician do. 
Physician E. O'Learev, from h. it da do. 

Purveyor's Clerk, T. E. Pierce, Dep. Purveyor 

17 Jan. 

Royal Artillert). 

Rt Major Lane, from h. p. Capt 21 Dec. 1821' 
2U Capt Walsh, from h. p. 2d Capt 1 do - 

2d Capt Bill, from h. p. do, do* 

1st Lieut. Grant, do. do. 

1st Lieut Pringle, 24 da 

1st Lieut Lyster, from h. p.lst Lieut 7 Nov. 
2 d Lieut Ramsden, da da 

2d Lieut Symons, da ■ 2 Dec. 

1st Lieut Cornelius, from. h. p. do. da 

1st Lieut Walsh, from h. p.da 94 do. 

2d Lieut Vlgnolest from h. p. 24 Dec. 1821. 
2d Lieut Benn, from h. p. 2d Lieut. 7 Nov. 

2d Lieut Deschamps, from h. peda 14 Dec. 

Gent. Cailet G. Burroughes, da 15 da 

Gent Cadet C. Strickland, dm 10 da 

Vet sutg. Cadoux, from h. p. Vet Sure, vice 
Stock ley, h. p. 15 Dec. 

Medical Department. 

Assist. Surg. Gen. A Dep. Insp. M. Jameson, Stir. 
Gelt Si Insji. vine Irwin, ret. 22 Jan. 1822. 

Exchanges. 

Lt Col. stanhope, from Gran. Gds. with Lt Col* 
Hodge, 99 F. 

Major Holgate, from 13 F, with Major Dennie, 

Capt Byrora, Dorn 9 Dr, G. with Capt Wheeler, 
16 Dr. 

Capt Boyd, from 2 P. rec. difT. with Capt Keil, 

• b. p. 


Capt Hooper, from 3 F. rec. did’, with Capt Rol- 
land. It p. 3 Dr. G. 

Lieut. Willett, from 6 Drag. rec. dilf. with Lieut 
Warrand, h. it 22 Dr. , 

— ■ M'Noir, from 10 F. with Lieut Broom, 
67 F. 

— — Hamilton, from 61 F. with IJeuL Deacon, 
73 F. 

—— Francis, from 57 F. rec. difT. with Ltalt 
Le Marchant, h. p. 10 F. 

— -Waters, from 78 F, rec. diit with LlMt. 

Mitchell, h. p. oft F. 

•—. ■ . Smith, frianfi84 F. rec. difT. with Lieut. 
Stewart h. p. 65, F. 

——Reynolds, Rifle Brig, with Lieut 

Ensign (Jampj>eii*/rt>m 54 F. with Ensign Malint. 
n. p. 58 F. 

Ensign Payne, from 56 F. roc. diiC with Ensign 
Noyes, It p. 58 F. 

Payin. Grosser, from 88 F. with Paym. Robinson, 
h. p. 69 F. 

Resignations and Retirements. 

Colonel Hon. A. Abercmmby, CoUtot. G. 

Lieut Colonel Streatfiold, Gren. Gds. 

Major Swain, 36 F. 

Captain Love well, 7 Dr. G, 

Surg. Gen. A inspector, Dr. Irwin, Ordnance Med, 
Dep. 

* 

Appointments Cancelled. 

Major Thome, 16 F. 

1st Lieut. Dcaru, 21 F. 

2d Lieut. Daniel, 21 F. 

Comet Ld. F. L. Gower, 10 Dr. ‘ ‘ < < 

Cornet Cannon, 161)r. 

Ensign Moncriefle, 17 F. 

Deaths. 

General Wemyss, M. P. 93 F. Wemyss Caste 
N. B. 4 Feb. 1822. 

Lieut Gen. Conyngham, East Ind. C. Serv. Bath 

8 Nov. 1891. 

. ■■ ■ Kerr, do. Bath 14 da 

Maj. Gen. De Bemcwitz, late of Bruns. Inf. Bruns¬ 
wick 12 Dee. 1821, 

Colonel C'opson, 5 F. St Lucia 8 Jan, 1829. 
Lieut Colonel Walker, It p. Sicilian R*gt AasMt 
Qua. Mast Gen. St Lucia 8 Jam 1822- 
Major Masson, 50 V. Jamaica 15 Nov. 1891. 
—— Howard, h. p. 96 F. Sawbiidgeworth 

16 Dec. 1891. 

-FonL Metener, late American Legion. East 

Roume IMP* 

Captain Jaunccy, 50 F. Jamaica _ 30 Nflfe 

— Aveling, 77 F. Glasgow Jam ■ 

— -Hogan, h. p. 27 F. 5a Noy.1821. 

-Daly, h. p. 53 F. Pondicherry .13 Aug. 

-Donal, fcp. 83 F. Madeley, Shropshire 

So JJm 

— smith, It p. 86 F, Douglas, 

Lieut Thomas Scott, 9 F. Trinidad 8 bee. 183L 
-Garvey, K F. Poonamalte 2R Jidy. 

. CBre, 36 F. Corfu 1& Dee- 

. Ewen Cambell, 99 F. Jamaica . 1« Nov. 

. Tweed, h. p. R. Eli. 5 Feb. 1822- 

■ Duncombe, h. p. 36 F. Libborton, near Hh- 
buigh 23 Oct 1821. 

-—Kent, h. p. 60 F. » Of*. 

-Bayly, h.p. 4 W. T. R. Dublin Wte 

— John Prendergast, h. p. 7 West hid. Reg- 

Ireland 20 Jan. 1822. 

■ . Gcycr, h. p. Bruns- Inf. Brunswick ' 

' 29 Nov. 1891. 

—— Montgomery, h. p. Vork Light Ini'. VoL^ 

Ensign Loraine, 4 F. Barbadoes • tSBae.* 

——Johnstone,51 F. Corfu . .IQJyOV-, 

—— Skinner, 38 F. Jamaica *8 da 

-M’Math, of lat*»3 Vet Bsu Cotrtance 

19 do. 

—— Colket, h. p. 9 F. Norwich,-v' 90 Dee. 

Adj. Lt Schultz, h. p. Meuftm’s R, Canada 

.17 Nor. 

Quar. Mast-Ryan, h. p. 98 Dr. 26 Dec - 

Surg. Jones, 50 F. Jamaica 

Assist Surg. M'Gzqnw, 13 XJar. Bangalore, Madras--- 

16 Sept. 

.......Moflrah, 4 F. Barbadoes 26 Dec.. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kept at Edinburgh , in the Observatory , CaltonhiU. 

.V.O.—The Observations aro mailc twice every clay, at nine o'clock forenoon, and four o'clock after¬ 
noon,— -The second Observation in the afternoon, in the lirst column, j» taken by the Register 
{Thermometer. 



AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


TnE rain that has fallen since our last, amounts to something more than three inches, 
ctnd the greater part of this has fallen since the ,5th of the present month, in the shape 
. o£ snow and sleet. Some tleans were sown in the Carse of Gowrie aliout the 20th 
Ktjf February, and that operation was nearly over by the 4th March. Since that pe- 
■ riod, a total stop has been put to the operations of seed-time, and doubts are enter¬ 
tained that beans and pease in the ground may be in danger of splitting, where the 
land has been flooded. The soil, on low-lying, retentive lands, will not, for some time, 
bf-hk proper condition for receiving bean or oat seeds. On dry bottoms, sowing may 

soon bg resumed; and ploughs aie already at work, preparing for pease, oats, &<■_ 

The mean temperature for the last two weeks in February, was 42 u 30'; for the last 
thirteen days, 39°20'. Boisterous winds, accompanied with sleet, snow, atid rain, 
have been frequent} and though the frost has been at no rime very intense, yc\ the 
appearance of growing wheat is as unfavourable os it has been, at the same period of 
the season, for many years past. The mild, genial weather in the winter and spring 
months, brought forward a luxuriant and tender foliage on fallow wheat, which was 
unable to resist the action of the late squally weather: this crop, after fallow, will 
therefore, in numerous instances, be much thinner than was anticipated. Turnips 
are now nearly olF the ground: those that are still in the field, are considerably Tun, 
and consequently less nutritive. Many complain of a scarcity of fodder, and lean 
cattle, in consequence, are ofTered at extremely low prices. Sheep arc also selling at 
vary inferior prices. ‘Draught Horses arc in demand, but bring lower prices than last 
Spring. The Fiars for Perthshire have been struck. Best wheat amounts only to 
28s. ; best barley to 18s.; and best oats, 12s. 3d. This may be quoted as something 
above the present prices for barley and wheat. The Piar Prices in the neighbouring 
Counties differ little from those above quoted. Such prices are considered by .the 
•farmer as totally inadequate to meet rent and expenre*. 

Perthshire, nth March JS22. 
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PRICKS CURRENT.— March 


Souchong,. 

SUGAR, Muse. CM t. 

B. P. Dry Brown,... 
MicLGood, &Fine Mi4 
Fine and vety fine,.. 

, BrusiiS Biown,,,.......... 

White,.. 

Defined, Double Loaves vt . 

Powder ditto,. 

Single ditto,. 

Small Lumps,..,. 

Large ditto,. 

Crushed Lumps,.. 
Molasses, British,.... 
CoFl’TF, Jamaica , 

Ord. good, and tine ord 
Mid. Good, & fine Mid 
Fine, and very $ne,. 
Dutch , Triage & very ord. 
Old. good, & fine ord.. 

fit Domingo . 

Pimento (in bond), lb.... 
Spirits, Jam. Ruin,160.P. 

Brandy, gal. 

Geneva,. 

Wines, Olar. 1st Gr. hlid. 
Portugal Red, pipe,.,, 
Spanish, White, butt. 

Tenerift'e, pipe,. 

Madeira,.... 

Logwood, Jamaica, ton,... 

Honduras,.. 

Cam peachy,. 

Fvstic, Jamaica,...., 

Cuba,. 

Indigo, Caraccas, fine, lb. 
Timber, Amer. Pine, foot. 

Ditto Oak,. 

Honduras Mahoganj 

Tar, American, brl. 

Archangel,. 

Tallow, Rus. YeL Candle 
Home melted, cwfc... 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton,,.. 

Petersburgb Clean,....) 
Flax, Riga Th. & .Or. Ba. 

Dutch,..... 

Mats, Archangel,.. 

Bristles, Peters. Firsts,. 
Ashes, Petersburg!! Pearl,. 
Montreal ditto, cwt.. 

Pot.. 

OiL,Wliale, tun,. 

Cod,... 

ToBACCOjJTirg. firib} lb.... 

COTfoyfl) Bowed torgiaJ 
Sea Island, floe, 
Demerara &. Bcrbice, 

Pernambueep,......... 

Maranham,. 


Lpitii. 

- @ - 


67s. 

70 

80 


130 

[100 

HH 

88 

82 

14 

27 


110 


120 

Has 

9 

2h. 

4s. 3d. 

2 S. 


1 £.45 
30 
34 
30 
55 

7 

8 
7 
9 

[9s. fid. 
1 8 

2 9 
1 0 
20 
16 
58 
50 

52 

62 

SO 

85 

13 10 

45 

46 
34 

(£.22 

7£d. 

5 


CO 

82 

b 2 


145 

110 

102 

92 

86 

SO 


110 

120 


135 
126 
10 
2 2 
4 6 
2 3 
55 
42 
55 
32 
65 
r 7 


8 

11 

11 6 
2 2 
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Coin sc of Exchange, London, March 12—Amstci dam, 12 : 8. Ditto, at sight, 
12 : 5. Rotterdam, 12 : 9. Antwerp, 12 : 5, Hamburgh, 37 : 3, Altona, 
37 : 1. Pans, 3 days sight, 25 : 35. Bourdeanx, 25 : 65. Frank torUop-the- 
Mainc, 154. Madrid, 374* Cadiz, 364* Gibraltar, SOJ. Leghorn, 475. Genoa, *4. 
Lisbon, 504- Oporto, 504* Rio Janeiro, 45. Dublin, 9J ^ cent. Cork, 9J ^ coat 
» Prices of Bullion , ^ os—Foreign gold in bars, £.3 * 17 a 10 A* New uoublodns, 
'£.3 « 13 u 9. New Dollars, 4s. 94d. Silver m bais, standard, 4s. 1 Id. 

Premium of Insurance at Lloyd's, —Guernsey or Jersey, 20s. Od—Cork or Dub- 
lm, 20s. Od.—Beltaat, 20s. Od—Hambro’, 40s. Od—Model's, 20s. Od—Jamaica, 
30s.—Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. to 12 gs. * 

yJVeekljf Prices of the Public Funds, fiom February \3^/oMarch 13,1822. 



I Feb. 13. 

Bank htnek-- , rr ._ 

213 

78‘ 

77’ 

89i 

3 IP cent, reduced..-- 

J ^ 1?" cent. do. , ... 

1 ^ pi nt- iln- - r .. .. 

98$ 

106 

211 

78 p. 
76 

77£ 

89 lr. 25 c. 

i cc nt. navy annuities.—.._ 

India Stix If „. r .. r .. r . , ,,,__ _ 

. — — Hnnd'*rrr.r.r.r«,rw.r _r . 

Exchequer bills, (£.1000)_ 

Consols tnr account.. 

French 5 1?" tents.- rr . rrrrr . 


Feb. 20. 

Feb. 27. 

March 6. 

March 13* 

2474 

249; 


— , 

792 

794 

_ 

— 

78 i 

79 

78J 

784 

90* 

905 

— 


98j 

983 

... 


103J 

1034 

1028 

102’ 

216 

247 



64 p. 

45 

• 45 

— 

par. 2 p. 

1 pm. 

3 pm. 

5 pm. 

78 1 

79 

79 h * 

70S 

89fr. 85c. 

91 fr. 45c. 

90fr. 15 c. 

88 fir, 85 c. 


Alphabetical List of English Bankrupis, announced between the 20th 
Jan. 1822, and the 20th Feb. 1822; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Milerson. J. Liverpool, oil merchant. 

Allsnp, C. High Ilolbom, hatter. 

Andrews, r. W. Stamford, Lincolnshire, cabinet 
maker. • 

Aitkcnsou, M. Fullhetk, Lincolnshire, semener. 
Axford, T Abingdon, wine-meuhant. 
linker, T Wolcrnampton, mercer. 

Banting I. ( uinbcrlond street. New road,carpenter. 
Ihlsbuiough, H lamer Merton, cow keeper. 
Ilkuklo, o (inibiiilgf, bricklayer, 

Bond, W lloundsditili, wafer manufacturer, 
linstock t, Karl Shilton, Leicestershire, bleacher. 
Rrainwell, I Lcadenhall street, hattci. 

Burklanri, I Chard, Somerset, millu. 

Bullock, I. Lcadenhall street, grocer. 

Burgle, J. Mark lane, carpenter. 

< anon, J. Strutd, hatter 

t oflins, W. t lapliam ro ul, corn merchant. 

< himnock, B. 1'roamc Selwood, Somcrsit. 

t oldman, j. Brighton place, Ncw-kuit rood, build- 
ei carpentu. 

I oiling, W K. Liverpool, trs-collei tor. 
t umpte, II. t hurch street, Bethnal gieen, cabinet- 
m iker. 

< ramp, J. Broad street, Happing, vutusllcfr 

t urling, W. shad well High-street, tailor and slop- 
seller. 


Panscy, W. Bristol, brewer. 

Decker, G. Dawhsh, Dec 011 , builder. 

Dye, It. Beckham, wheelwright . 

Edmunds, E. Newport, Monmouthshire, diaper 

I-dwards, r. Brighton, merchant 

I- armer, G. jun. Birmingham, roller of metals. 

1'ell, W. Workington, broker. 

tiallnn, T. Leeds stuff merchant. 

Oilbert, I. and K Taylor, Bristol, commission- 
merchants. 

Gibb, M. Shepton, Yorkshire, haberdasher. 

Gr iy, C. Oxford-street, hone dealer. 

Gray, T. T. Wardour-street iwol mcichant 
Green, C. Leather-lane, \ lctunller. 

Griffiths, T. Oxford-street, jeweller. 

Hay, b. Upper Luzon street, carpenter. 

Hemming, J. Burford, Oxfordshire, dealer. 
Herringtrai, J. Fareharo, Hampshire, linen-draper 
Hill, J. Regent sheet, Piccadilly, tailor. 

Hotuon, R. Maidstone, haberdasher. 

H-aUncs, R. Longbcmrn Chambers, moththu. 
Jabert, R. Birmingham, printer. 


Jackson, W G and W. Ilanlley, Great Surrcy-sh 
Surrey, linen-drapeis. 

Jotms, r. Addcrbiiry, Oxtordshnc, fell mongre. 
Johnson, M. Leeds, woollen rfolli merchant , 
Joselin, J. jun. Smith s buddings, Southwark, ropc- 
makor. 

Judd, It It and B.S. Fowler, Birmingham, dealers 
Kendall, J. Mile end, cow keeper. 

King, It, ( oventry-court, II ivmnrket 
hniYib,, I Ii. Lloyd’s < otlee-house, insurance- 
lnokct. 

Knight, I. Tatenhill, Stafford, draper, 
la i, (. C htsw udinc, Shiopshnc, maltster. 
Lidbcttcr, 1'. Suuthwuk, Sussex, corn and coal 
iniuh"nt 

J tllty, A I cuts, linen manufacturer. 

I ilwal. It l’cmbioke. maltster. 

Manning, 1.1 oulsham, Norfolk, grocer 
Marsh, 1. c oulton, Staffordshire, miller, 

Maxwell, W. Lwnxtci, draper. 

Mllnts, J. Halifax, groeet. 

Morgan, 1, M. Quecnhithe, stationer. 

Mclrnsihv, Stiand, furrier. 

Morton, J Radihflo-lughw iy, uctualVr. 

Mureott, V Warwick, drntiet. 

Mynn, VV Ihinniison, Norfolk, fannei. 

Ni wm m, f Bngnton, dealer. 

Niblctt 1. St Mary Axe, ntilhncr. , 

Parkci, J. G. and J. L. and T. Roberts, Buxaui 
lane. , 

Passimne, J. l'amlniii, linen-draper. 

Pigiam, J. and T R. a) aid* tope, gwxcrs. 

Pilsbury, L. Stafford, nuneryiuan. - , 

Pilstow, I K.irfa Come, Hwex, nnHcr. ' 

Poolev, W New ingtoti-workhouae, contracted for 
the rope amt sacking manufacturer^. 

Porter, s. lamdon, stationer. 

Town til, J. N. Little Chelsea, money scmdffitfy 
Pi ice, J. Little, Malsun, Won cstwshire, ftanjer. * 
Piowse, 1’. Chew M igna, Somersetshire, snqjeou, 
Pyne, W. H. Queen square, publisher. *■ 

High ton, J. ( hapel cn le Frith, dealer, , 

Kidgway, II. 1L u. t harlcs-slrcel, StjBtlleafit, Wiue- 
mcrcluint. r 

Roper, A. Gimporf, brewer. <« 

Sampson, LX W. Giltspumtrcet, tca-clcalei, 
shirp, W. Coleortou, Letcvstershbe, bub hot, 
Shirk v, I M ereton, CUpuccstsBhiic, bakrt. 

NnigH, 1 Ainu ilk, brewer. 
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^naith, A. King-nlicet Chcvisidt, Scotch factor 
Smith, W Ulytli, Northumberland, diaU r 
Smith, R, Humbcrton, V orkihire, duder imlih ij 


JML 

SWikjfcJSttMel court, Drury line, tavern ku-jx r 
M W. Halifax, merchant, 
btfvens, J SUflord, wine inerthant 
'bMtin, i Wardour street, eating house-keeper 
Sylvester, 1. Witney turner. 

Taliban, 1 fringe Edwards Island, \ America, 
merchant 

Tatner, C. Iforton, Kirby, Kent, firmer 
Taylor, J. IYant, Sussex, tJiop-kccpei 
Thompson, C. Herns, Durtum, cattle dealer 
Thompson J. Carlisle, manufacturer 
Thornely, J Manchester, Minin r 
Threlfali, H Blackburn, dviiier 
1 hurbon, 3. March, Ely, draper 


iomhnson. It J Hribtol oil-uf ntnol itianufat 
turer 

Iubn.lt ( haiulos stiert, t ovent g trden due 
monger 

I imson J Liverpool ship-flnndkr 
Valinbnc, R It itfitld, llerli, mller 
W isbrough, M < ambtrweU, btatioliu 
W itkins J J ■'hilwell butcher 
W tetrh, s ueorge street, (.online rent road, linen 
firmer 

Wells J st Michielx Woicistenhiri f?rote r 
White, J Gre it Wmehe Ur street stationer 
Wilson, ( It itc lift highway, bieucr 
Wilson,J lly i illci 

Willlums W J mg bourn f hambcis merchant 

W llli ems, t L iverjiool, joiner 

Wilkinson, W and J Mincing lane, wine net 

ch nits 


Alphabetical Llsl of ScoiCH Bankrupt C1ES and Dividends, anno rid 


February 1822, extracted 
SfcyUEbl RATIONS 

^nderson, John, grocer and spintalcalcrui St \n 
draws, awl Cunir Fite 
Berry lohn, merchant in Glasgow 
Brownlie, William, engineer uiuth, Cc (dispow 
Gray, John, cooper an 1 tub-curt r in 1 Ic It n burgh 
II irley, Wm merchant and builder in ( I isgow 
Jackson, Matthew, liatyriUshcr ui Pu ley 
M‘Gregor, Alex lDuchant m Dingwall 
M'lasxt John, and to m-inuiaitmus n( l^fow 
M'Leod, Alex ml Co t unpowilcr mmuf ictuirrs 
near Bath r ,itc 

M'Nee, thnu in linguist in f las >w 
bcotland, 1 hos an I John lime turners it Wt t 
Lustar, I itc hue 

DIVID1 NDS 

Brooks mil UI u I ie, genci d agents, Grangemoutli 
mtlWm blukie an 11 o Gla „uw, by Win 
Muir tntnli uit, ( 1 isgow 
Donald Willuuu, men hint m Greenock b> Jas 
Little ruudmg th ie 


from the Edinburgh (, uette 

Dugiiui, Willnm jnn me r, hint in \bt rilti n Ie 
( corge Wilson id cot ate there 

Hi> John, inert hint ml pint ileilir L illi 
W ilk hy ties ( r mt wnlei in I hubtirgh 

liar thill, Jimes hilicIi uiLiu Vbcrdccn by \k\ 
Webstei uhneate then 

Johnston It anlJ uttle Ie ileis in tliL Strwirt y 
of Kirkcudbright in Wilhim Misons, mn 
1 ceper New ( ill ive ij 

M'Nair Alex murhmtiu Dingwall by Tint 
Griy menl mt in lucerne s 

Morgui turn w i*i\ Irf’sstr in Kill cilly lv 
(,e irge M II ii juii n i it hint there 

Muirheif June nieon in Cligiw lv Jme 
Keri aeci untant tl ere 

Perth it uwliy (rtriiim by Ilcniy Linds tv 
merthmt m Pe tl 

Roxburgh \nlrtw uid John, t irpet muiufie 
tuieis m Kilm eioel by K Wil n res 
fling thei 

Wilun Anth my, imrcli mt ind ship iwnir ii 
Vbcidcen by Vice Web ter, id'oeate there 


tyfcttuarp. 


Extraordinary circumstance.—On Fri¬ 
day evening, the 2?d Feb., a man of the 
name ot David Nelson died m the paiibh 
ol HaUVMortou,and was buried on the is t- 
tuiday following, under verj unusual cir¬ 
cumstances. Although so poor ax to be 
without even a hum*, to put his he id in, 
the deceased had seen bettei d i) , and m 
tlie course of a life of moie than ordumy 
length and vicissitude, hid hguied as a 
Lumcr, a merchant, and son even say 
ax a smuggler. He was an u of gi tn- 
lir stature, and, m his youth, jxixscsscd 
such firmness ot nerve, and strength ot 
muscle, tint he yvas supposid to be a 
match tor at least three ordinary men 
Having married eaily, he was the father 
of sevcial children, who are now sr ittcicd 
over the world, and all of wh in Ii ive 
conducted themselves respectably, except¬ 
ing one daughter, who is the mother of 
several dle^itnn itc children, and whose 
conduct latterly w is the duet ctuse. of 
her father’s misfortunes. I roin the ac¬ 
count we have he ml ot this pel on, xhc 
Appcaix to be a perfect Meg Mmiliex, 
withimt even the generosity ol that <ele- 
brattd } ipsev , and betwixt tluee untl 
four vcai i, r <> ext lied, lij hu mistonduet, 
so much (trior uid di,satg fiction, that 


the inhabitants of llali-Morton, and the 
adjoining parish, petitioned their landloid 
to banish her from his estate, lo the 
old man luinsell no objection w as made, 
but his daughter hid atquirtd stub in 
ascendancy over him, that ncithu the 
terrors of local banishment, noi the pres . 
mg solicitations ol lus othci children, 
could ever mducc him to desert her 
Alxrnt Whislundaj 1819, therefore, this 
unfortunate pair, together with a Utile 
boy, were iclually turned out til house and 
hall, and loi bevcial months illicit havi 
lieen seen bivouacking in the ojien air, in 
the true gipsey style. As the season ad 
vanced, the wcuthy propnelwr alluded to 
un took*pity on these miserable out- 
easts, i id permitted them to occupy i 
cottape on a vacant farm-stead. Shnitly 
altei this, a tenant entered to the farm m 
question, whose wife one day surprised 
I) une Nelson in the act of setting lire to 
the rafters of the cottage. Having re- 
inonstrUed with her on this faring out- 
t ;c, the v iiago flew into a violent passion, 
a «tiled 1 er accu ter with the most dread- 
lul intpit cation >, and brandishing along 
kmti m a wooden handle, would have 
perhaps committed murder, had not the 
good Etonian made a precipitate retreat 
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to her own house, and dosed the doors 
and windows. In consequence of this 
outrage, the parties were forced to return 
to their old quarters on the king’s high* 
way, where they continued to live, up to 
the lime of the old man’s death. In 
this dreary abode, the lee-aide of a turf- 
dUce formed their chief protection against 
the inclemency of the weather, and their 
whole furniture consisted of a wooden 
bed, a cupboard, a table, two old chairs, 
ai|l a few cooking and eating utensils. 

bed, in which the father, daughter, 
ancV grandchild slept, although noL free 
from chinks, was close on all sides ex¬ 
cepting the front, which was covered by 
an old rug suspended from the top, and 
made fast by a few sods or stones. The 
position of this bed they shifted like the 
sails of a ship, uniformly turning its front 
to the lec-sidc of the blast. Their Are, 
which was also shifted as circumstances 
required, was plentifully supplied with 
fuel from a neighbouring moss, and their 
kettle, although not Ailed with “ cock- 
purloined,” might be seen suspended from 
“a stick transverse,” in exact imitation of 
the gipsey manner. The singularity and 
simplicity of this encampment occasionally 
attracted the notice of the passers-by, some 
of whom ventured to hazard an idle joke, 
or ask a few civil questions; but Miss 
Nelson was no friend to levity, and when 
at home, she uniformly chased away every 
intruder by a single flourish of her long 
knifb, or a single glance of her stem and 
savage eye. One day an amiable young 
lady, daughter to the proprietor already 
repeatedly alluded to, happened to pass 
by their encampment, who being much 
affected with the sight of such destitution, 
reined in her palfrey, and with the tear in 
her eye promised to intercede with her 
Pajia in behalf of the parties. But the 
moment Dame Nelson understood who 


the young lady was, the opened on her 
ruch a flood of Billingsgate, that tto^hir 
visitor was fain to scamper off,«qua%^b|r- 
nfled and disgusted. ' 

When in health? the old. man went «• 
bout the country odHecting cg^, which his 
daughter took to Carlisle market With 
the proceeds of diem die bought tea and 
sugar, which Nelson again retailed tp his 
customers; and in this way, it fgptobe- 
ble, the parties p/ked up A scanty IlvtSi- 
liood. f 

On Friday the 22d tilt, the old man, 
as we have already stated, appeared to 
be at the point of death, wheat Ids daugh¬ 
ter requested the attendance of some 
hoys, in whose presence he expired. She 
then roused her oWn son, a boy about 
seven years of age, who lay asleep bosidethe 
corpse, and desired him to sit on the bed 
with a lighted candle, while she went to 
alarm the neighbours. When informed 
of the old man’s death, the neighbours 
were anxious to convey his body to a dwell¬ 
ing-house ; but this the daughter stendy 
and resolutely refused, observing with on 
oath, that “ their doors should never be 
darkened with the corpse of a man they 
had left to die wi’ perfect cUuld.” Nay, 
she even threatened to bury him uushroud- 
ed and uncoiflned, rather than coll in the 
assistance of the parish joiner, who had 
at one time sworn the peace against her. 
In the evening several neighbours re¬ 
paired to the spot; but the night was so 
wet and stormy, that they all dropped off 
before morning, leaving only the little boy 
and his beldame mother to continue this 
solitary and singular late-wakc. On Sa¬ 
turday, some fucnds arrived from a dis¬ 
tance, who procured a coffin, and con¬ 
veyed the remains of the ill-fated David 
Nelson to a mansion, which may be ten¬ 
anted m perfect peace, and which is never 
exposed to the inclemency iff the dements. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

1891. October 8. At Bengalon, the Lady ofC.ipt. 
A. E. Pattullo, 4th native cavjuey, a son. 

1822. Jan. 6. At Rome, Donna Letitia Bonaparte 
VVyse, the Lady of Thomas Wyse, Jun. 'Em. ot 
the Manor of St John. Ireland, a son and heir. 
Theiafent hns received (ho name of Napoleon. 

18. Bln MoncreJflj Northumberland Street, 
Edinburgh, a son. 

24. At Bomi tw, the rent of Sir George Sitwell, 
Bart. Lady Sitwell, a daughter. 

— At ftathteila, in the county of Limerick, 
the Ladjfe ; f Lieut-Cokmcl tt. H. Dick, ot 4-d 
Royal Highlander*, a ton, 

*. At Ruchlnw, the Lady of John Buchan 
Sydmff, Esq. of Ruch law, a son. 

— At Lady land. Bln Cochrane, a daughter. 

Feb. 2. At Whim, the Lady at Arch. Moiitgo 
as’A fes a daughter. 

• A At Symburgo, Mrs Dewar, qt JUpseddic, a 
daughter. 

— At Hutton mouse, Mn Edgar,»daughter- 
vot. X. 


<>. At CorkeradAMrs 2U F. (adell, a ion. 

10. At Uuimikar House, Lady Oswald, of Dun 
nikeir, a daughter. 

11. At Oldfield, Caithness, Mrs (nptam Hender¬ 
son, younger of Sinister, a daughter,. 

15. At Carlton race, Glasgow, Mn James Mon- 
tcitli, a daughter. . 

— At Mwtield, the Lady of A. »L Gut http. Esq. 
younger of Craigie, a son. 

17. The Lady of John < iy. r^q. a sen. 

18. At Queensfeny, Mrs lhnnua, n son. 

id. At Fdmbureh, the L*uly of LiuOtrColond 
Holmes, C.B. coinmaedtng 3d dragoon guards, 
i son. 

SO. At Fdmbuigh, Mis Robb CadeH, a daughter. 

84. At Edinburgh, Mrs Dr Zanders, a cte.gfwer. 

•26. Mn. Borthwiek, Edinburgh, a son. 

lately At Hnghton, the Rig* Hon. Lady Ca¬ 
roline Hamilton, a daughter. 

— At the house of Bps Admiral Deans, St Her. 
nanft, near Edinburgh, the Ladv of Copt. Deans, 
R. w? a daughter, still bom. 

.. 3G 
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MARRIAGES 

1831. Deg, £3 At Rome t’ajit Robert Mwnrr. 

—‘- J | *6b of 1 bonus Joekwood N of 

“Llaaiotganshirr, to the Right lion 
Jre, daughter of the late 1 ut of, \i 
I sister Wthe MuKhkyM* of. Abcr 

4ml 1* At Gc icui Wtou Gairdner M.D 
1 «s#*SS?s!nburgh, toXeotHn, Oflnr daughter of 
„j*ofeaed John tiordMt»iuiq ! lMdRr in t.ineva. 
Ib At Abden, I lffeMre, Vfpfft Thomson, of 
t PtlOe-Letham, Em M.O. to Jaatte, daughter of 
James Campbell ef * wjWMith, Esq, 

„ -w At Nunitlb Ottdte AfeSSfe Moir,Ttfn.of 
u tackle, to Hennrfta, daughter of tho late Robert 
'“t> Hty, E»q of Druranoelxler \ 

At Aline, DUniftieMhirtL John C srruthen, 
Rail of BrmmhilL to Miss^Ulaoklock, eldest 
daughter of John Bucklock, >sq Jim of Affine 
jib,4 At Edinburgh, Captain Duncan Cwqt- 
aULRlst regiment, to iMbtlla yobngett daughter 
of tm late Mr Lachlan Mat If an Rtinevvm, MulL 

5 At GaUanach, In the i land oi Coll, the Rev 
Donald M'Lean, minister of small Isles to us 
beJla, second rtauglitei of f harlea M'Lean > sq 

6 At Edinburgh, the Ret Robert Carr mi 
mater of I uss, to Isabella, second daughter of the 
fete Mr tomes Lyle, Edinburgh 

7 At Moi ton Cottage, Pirtobello Duncan Hun 
ter, Lsq merchant in Glasgow, to (athnnno Cun¬ 
ning, youngest daughter of tha late W in ( amp 
bcllof I airfield Ayrslnre 

') Alexander sharp. Esq Dumbartonshire, to 
Margaret, daughter of thelitc Alex Barclay, E q 
of Brc;;pton 

11 In Dpp-T Cioscnoi 'trcct lanl n, tlu 
Earl Of Albcmnik t j Miss Hunlnkc, daughter of 
the late Sir Henry Hunkdcc llaib 

— At Clasgo* Wm l re 1 sq urgeon, R N 
to ©l/alxth 1 r ticcs, y lungest daughter of Mai 
tin Shell lsq Greuadi 

12 At the pnHbh church of AddcsLv, the Item 
Idln Henry rernx thn 1 son of A is ount North 
fend, to the I ilv Mahclli Needham, youngest 
daughter of the Lari of Kilmorey 

M the lies hdward Murray second «n cf 
the fete Right Rei Lord George Murray, Bishop 
of St Dana and ntphew ot the Duke of Vth 11 
to Ruperta Catherine, only child of the late Sir 
George Wnght, Barb 

If At Perth Allan Stewart ’“sq ot Inncthiid 
den and Bunrannoch, to Miss Jane stf wart, eldest 
daughter of tli deceased Donald Mewart, Jsy <t 
Duntanlicli 

18 At J tith, ttc\ Ma kenne k«i mcr h-mt 
in Leith, to Mms Harriet New ton dmghterof the 
.fete John Newton, Esq oft urn hill 
, 30. At Edinburgh, the Kcs Pituil f'lsant 
minister of Connie, 1 i Amelia, daughter ot the 
late Rev John Wright, minister ot to one 
— At Edinburgh by the High l’nest of the 
Jewish Synagogues Mr Abraham Prmei to Mu* 
Nancy Moses—fhu is the first Jewish u amage 
fisat has taken plage here, and the cercnumy w m 
' performed in presence of fifty of Uic brefiutn 
Jtl At Fdinbuigh, Winfem islmpsoM, Esq of 
Maw Come, KbnawMnm, to Jane, only daughter 
of the late Mr fame*rfulip. 

— At Chatham, Robert Hunter, Via of Ma l 
ras, to bduha, youngest daughter of (opb 1 ho- 
mas, of the Eton Daft India OuBMpmys jtrvu c 
lately. At stirlmatMnstvn, 

I sq Assistant Sui£-fe:v>'4 NT stftgnlni lib to ( ceil i 
Susannah, daughter of the few Douglas torbes 
E<q. 

— At Mr* ThomVift, thnidas ‘ffecet, 1 dm 
burgh, Mr John Miller, to CtodKfen, widow of the 
fetefjp^tem Penson 

T tTFiis 

1821 June 12 At I o nah, in Pit Fist fi lit" 
Mr* Keith, I ody nl < u l im James Keith As i t 
ant ( ommissarv (unu J 
July 10 At uiat TohiwMonis nil loilic 
tor apu Magfetmte of that rHhih, in the wh year 
of linage 

August A At Bro-u h. Charles Hay infant, son 
<jf I jpUon A CenipbelL BWhbay artillery 
«7.M Bacc’gi nge uoSkM Charles t napmnii 
Judge and MwatrAte 


Kept - AtCooty ChlPore Peter Bruce Fsq 
Pint (ireuit Judge on the Madras Establishment, 
uecon 1 cm ot the (ate tames Bruce t antairs, Fsq 
of Kinross and l ilhcoulti y 

'tDumDmi near l aknittn, lobn FonWSt 
ltd, M D Vs l tant-butgeon in the Hon the 
1 a t In Im < iwopi ny b scivice seeomt on ot the 
1 ti James loci, l 1 o of Deanstoiui 

1 In the island t f Jamaica, Alex Farquhmon, 
I q ot lobthdl 

Jt fn India, I ieutmont J ihn Ilay, of his Ma 

a i A4th regime nt Aide-de ( amp to his Excel 

tor Thomas Monro, Cstivernor ot Madras. 

Ocb i At Virgini i m die '-d yeai ot Ins age, 
Jamto h V. i Ion E i of New Orleans, eldest *<>n 
of the late Mr Alex Wilson meioh uit, Inverness. 

Nov 1 At Antigua, W in ( sthtait fsq fou ’li 
son oi the late I lines f atheart ot ( irlnsh n L q^. 

it At the island oi lamaiei 1 i eciindsu 
of the late Rev John kiaba, Libbcriot I in rk 
dtlrefe 

— At Ffemstesd, m ar M mfero Bay In Jama i 
Mr Robert sm ill, urgeon <1 lest son m I r 
Montego Bay on tlv>.4th Nounlxr, Mi J urn s 
Stoall third MW of Mr lamts tonal) in Montrose 
Du 0 In Jammu MrsMwibetli D Crichton, 
wifi of AA dli im Lamb c fc i 
IS ii fan 1 In Lon ton Mr lolm Macgueor 
the cefebrate 1 Scottish pper, in emue |ueme ot 
hatang ftiBca down a stair m the residence ot Mr 
John Wcdderhumt in the Allnny where he had 
been exerting hisprolcswnial talents for therm 
b rtammuit i f a parts Mr M wertgor wo* i na 
tisc of Use Highl mds < t PcrUisImt ^nd one «I 
the tlann ic lam Ycuhsh di unguisliedfrom t m 
immtl rid aspipti His iatlu i, I tier M u^rc 

? [or, who is (till living at lortuigall gained the 
irkt ywire pipe escr gisen by tho Higbluid Sotiet / 
of London, when the coroy r titinn of pipers was 
tiekl at Falkirk. Ihe diemsed, while lint sei\ 
young accompanied his f aher to London m t 
stuh wns his j i< hu ncy iu Ins ] n ttscion, th it I 
was soon oftei ipj runted i jx i to the H ghlan 1 
S aiety of London uid to ins Royal 111 1 1 e the 
Duke t f Sussex. In poa jig t' i mgh 1 c tli I l 
omd, on his reti m from t) ilighlsn Is for J in 
dun, he was pies oiled on to gise a concert unlti 
the pairraage oi the Pcith L the Socctv in Uit 
Salutation Hal) Althi ugl Iheente to nmi nt 1 s 1 
caret)y been twenty foui hiurs adsertsed, Mr 
Macgrrgor hida irrtty g xil hmist andgflttlio 
htanl him were lehghtr 1 it I s *upermr execu 
t on upon the gre it 11 gl I uul b igpq e l nion pipe, 
11 iLcofct, and r t rman th te 
1H At Pisa, m the 20th ytar of his ago It ihert 
Baird,get ond son of Ihama&W ilkxr llaird, tui 
adm ate 

2r At l’am, William Leod Macleod the irf nt 
on of Alex Morpian Moelerxl hcq ot 11 uns 
— At t liagow, Mr* Dr I «hl n ( impbell o 
C amj tieltown, in the 81 «t year ot her age 
— At her house, A oung Street, ( harlotteWquuro 
kdinl urgh, Mrs Groce Waugh, relict of Lieut 
Oolom 1 1 dlicrt Waugh 

27 At 11ml urgh fanct, el lest daughter of Mt 
Bogle, Secretary of the Royal Bank of Scotland 
28 At Kirby Mallory, 1 u< i btorsl ire tlic Hon 
I-aily NolI wife 1 1 Sir RMl h Nttel Hart an 1 si 
ter c f (hr late riipR, land V i« ount VVcutworlli 
n > H ThoradeOb Ewex, 1 maces, the Lady oi 
the Rigto Hon Ufed PeM 
*<> U Cl* nttfeton, ilrAnd*ew Hay Rohmsou 
v lungestbon of Rebtmon of ClcnnudUn, 
i i writer to thedlgneb 
3LA* Neiherpfeee, Mr* Campbell of Nether 
plfttsfe, in thr 84th yeaf Of her age 
(eb I At lawgrose, James LaW»on Cga ot 
Lawgmvr ^ 

— At Filmlnirgh, Mja hlunbelh ( airdner, wt 
do v of Win Rieuanlsrm, I <q latent Keithock 
AtCrunxkHouse, Malcolm Durroih, krq 
youiipcr of Go mxk 

— \t Biwxhn'm Br if Miss lean Orieye, second 
< igltcrnf lamts ( nesevEoq 
— \< tirlmg Mr Davtd f oOiLii, late account 
nt of tlu Rank of Srdtfend there 
— St Oumbsland, the ftln f-mes AVcmyte, 

— At lRymotrth, Captain Sir 'ihoint* Lane 
K t B commanding hi* Majc ty s ship Spcpifeb of 
ti gun? s 


Pi inttd hj^, I^JiTt^tSf 9<Ht\ * 
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caTiline; a tragedy, in five 

ACTS. BY THE REV. GEORGE 
CROLY, A.M. AUTHOR OF “ PARIS 
IV 1813/' “ THE ANGEL OF THE 
WOULD,” &C. LONDON, HURST, 
ROBINSON AND CO. 1822. 

If, as has been alleged, the present 
age, so fertile in works of imagina¬ 
tion, be remarkable for the decline, 
or rather, perhaps, the extinction of 
dramatic talent, it cannot be dispu¬ 
ted that the attempts, in this difficult 
species of composition, have been 
neither few, nor proceeded from wri¬ 
ters of plebeian genius or reputation. 
Had Lord Byron never written any 
thing besides the Giaour, Chilae 
Harold, the Corsair, or the Siege of 
Corinth, who would not have been 
prompt to maintain, that the highest 
honours of the Tragic Muse were 
within his reach, and that he had 
only to stretch out his hand to re¬ 
ceive the laurel crown ? But expe¬ 
rience ,has proved, that this, like 
many of those rash judgments in an¬ 
ticipation, which men are so apt to 
form when their imaginations catch 
fire from the scintillation* of genius, 
would have been as erroneous as pre¬ 
mature. Who now reads the Doge 
of Venice ,—or will you find a man 
in a million who, though proffered 
the laurel and the sack as his reward, 
could repeat a single line of its pon¬ 
derous dullness, and prosing decla¬ 
mation ? Is not the Two Foscari al¬ 
ready consigned to literary inhuma¬ 
tion r And are not even the impieties 
of Cain become harmless —because 
they are forgotten ? Surely, this is 

^ VOL. X. 

tm 


passing strange, anti merits a careful 
and cautious investigation. 

Without entering into this curioiis 
field of enquiry, and without pre¬ 
tending to produce any thing iti the 
shape of an explication of this pheno¬ 
menon, we may, however, be permit¬ 
ted to observe, that the cause of this 
striking anomaly appears to us to lie, 
not so much in the declension of the 
genius for dramatic composition, as 
in the state of the public taste, which 
seems to have been radically and in¬ 
curably vitiated. Horace has deli¬ 
vered this maxim:— 

Respiccre exemplar 'vitae morumque jtibebo 
Doctum imitatorem, ct verat hiitc ducere 
voces. 

Now, we may be in error, and there¬ 
fore we would be understood to cx- 

E ress ourselves with great diffidence; 

ut it does appear to us, that the ad¬ 
mirable maxim just quoted is not 
only wholly neglected by our mo¬ 
dern poets who have attempted tra¬ 
gedy, but utterly contemned and de¬ 
spised by them. The truth seems to 
be, that they have all become infect- 
ed with what has been called the “phi¬ 
losophical spirit of the age,” and in¬ 
stead of describing, which is their 
legitimate province, they analyse *and 
expound. In their anxiety to pene¬ 
trate into the very,«inmost reces¬ 
ses of mind, they have neglected 
Natur% and turned Metaphysicians; 
they nave ceased respieere exem¬ 
plar vitas morumque —nave plunged 
headlong into the obscure,- the mys¬ 
tical, the horrid, or the fanatical— 
and been guilty of. the Bame sins in 

. , so . . 
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poetry as the Cartesian in philosophy, 
who, instead of observing Nature, and 
tracing her laws, invented his Vor¬ 
tices, and then commenced torturing 
Nature to support and countenance 
his invention. In the works of no 
modern poets do we recognise those 
condensed and energetic moral truths 
that find an echo iir every bosom ; or 
those traits of character, which, by 
the powerful relief and individuality 
that belongs to them, take firm hold 
of our minds,—amalgamate with the 
general mass of our knowledge,—iden¬ 
tify themselves with the legitimate 
furniture of our imaginations,—and 
become the frequent and spontaneous 
objects of our reminiscenses and de¬ 
lights. On the contrary, we meet 
only with shreds'and patches of hu¬ 
manity—with a severed limb, a 
bloodless vein, or a ruptured artery, 
instead of the whole forai in life, and 
health, and motion ; we arc introdu¬ 
ced into the dissecting room, instead 
of the painter’s or thesculptor’s study, 
and leave it with weariness and dis¬ 
gust, instead of having our imagina¬ 
tions excited by the beau ideal of 
beauty,andsymmetry,andgrace. Our 
modern poets seem never to have 
studied man but in the closet, with 
Malebranche, Locke, or Condillac 
for their guides ; and hence they may 
analyse a passion like Lc Brun ; but 
they cannot group a scene, or exhi¬ 
bit man in situations where his pas- 
-si'ns are necessarily elicited, and 
where his actions form the best in¬ 
dex to his feelings and emotions. 
Like the first Christian converts, our 
poets are spoiled through “ vain 
philosophyand were it possible to 
spread a film over their intellectual 
eye, that they might, for a season at 
least, be blind to what has been so 
ostentatiously held forth as ,the 
<f Philosophy of Mind," we entertain 
no manner of doubt that another 
Shakespeare might yet arise, to form 
the cherished glory of this age, and 
the wonder ana delight of those that 
follow 1 

When we heard of the subject of 
Mr Croly's'Tragedy, we were, on our 
general principles, prepared* to ex¬ 
pect another signal failure,—and it 

S vca us no sort of pleasure to state 
at our unfavourable anticipations 
have been but too completely veri¬ 
fied. Mr Croly has been highly un¬ 


fortunate in the choice of a subject. 
He has necessarily followed in the 
wake of Crebillon, Voltaire, and Ben 
Jonson, the last of whom in par¬ 
ticular, with all the faults that may 
be detected in his ” Catiline," and 
they are neither few nor small, *has 
left him nothing almost to do *but 
to borrow with dexterity ; while the 
facts in Catiline's history are so uni¬ 
versally notorious, that to follow che 
truth of history would be injurious 
in point of effect; and to sacrifice 
it, as Mr Croly has done, must si: 
every one in the least acquainted 
with the most interesting portion of 
Roman History. In this situation, 
Mr Croly had only to encounter a 
choice of difficulties; and wc must 
do him the justice to say, that he lias 
chosen the least. To have followed 
the literal history, like Ben Jonson, 
he would have been brought into in¬ 
evitable contrast with that great and 
original writer, inferior, as Mr Croly 
justly observes, to Shakespeare only 
as a poet, and to Milton as a scholar; 
and, what is, if possible, still worse, 
he could not have cherished the most 
distant hope of success, where so 
celebrated a writer had failed. 
Discarding, therefore, in a great 
measure, the account of Sallust, in 
which, to use his own bombastical 
phrase, “ Catiline starts up at once 
into a. vast, embodied Iniquity," he 
turns to the somewhat more soften¬ 
ed portraiture of Cicero, whom, by 
the bye, he mistranslates, to help 
himself out of the difficulty a little ; 
and concludes by Informing us, that 
“ the following pages look upon 
Catiline in the point of view sug¬ 
gested by Cicero *; that of a man of 

* The passage alluded to is ns follows: 
“ Habuit cni i ille, sicuti meminisse vos 
arbitror, jiermulta maximanun, non ex- 
pressa tigno, sed adumbrata virtutum. 
Utebatur honiinibus improbis multis: et 
quidem optimis se viris deditum esse si- 
mulabat. Erant apud ilium illecebrse li- 
bidinum multee: erant etiam industrial 
quidam stimuli ac laboris. Flagrabant 
vitia libidinis apud ilium : vigefitot etiam 
Biudia rei railitaris. ncque ego unquam 
fulsse tale monstrum in terris ullum puto, 
tarn ex contrariis divcrsls inter se pugnan- 
tibus nature studiis cupiditatibusque, 
conflatum. Quia darioribus quodam 
tempore jucuntjior? qnis turpioribus con- 
junctior ? quis rivis mdiorum partium 
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conscious ability and violent pas» 
sions, doubly stricken down by po* 
verty and public defeat; lingering 
for a wliilc it) the depression natural 
to a proud mind, shocked and be- 

aliquarulo ? quia tajtrior hostis huic civi- 
tati ? quis in voluptatibus inquinatior ? 
quis in laboribus patientior ? quis in ra- 
pacitate avaricior ? quis in largitionc cf- 
fusinr ? Ilia vero, judicca, in illo hominc 
thirabilia fuerunt, coinprehenderc multos 
amirftia, tuuri obsequio, cvjm omnibus 
communieare, quod hubebat, servire tem- 
poribus suorum omnium pecunia, gratia, 
* labors corporis,scelere etiam, si opus,cssct, 
ct audocia; versarc suam naturam, ct rege- 
re ad ICmpus, atque hue et illuc torquere 
ct flectero: cum tristibus severe, cum re- 
missis jucundc, cum senibus graviter, 
cum juventute comiter, cum facinorosis 
audacter, cum libidinosis luxuriose vi- 
vcrc. Hoc ille tam varia multiplicique 
natura, cum omnes omnibus ex tetris 
homines improlios audacesque collcgcrat: 
turn etiam multos fortes viros ct bonos 
specie quadarn virtutis assimilatrr tene- 
bat. ncqnc (this Mr Croly has not transla¬ 
ted) unquam ex illo delendi hujus imperii 
tam conscelcratus impetue extitisset , »ij» 
tot vitiorum tanta immanitas quibusdam 
FACILITATE et PATIENCE radicilus 
niteretur" [Pro Cmlio. Ernesti , VoL III. 
p. 1043—4, Oxon. 1810). This finish¬ 
ed piece of rhetoric, which is in fact 
nothing but an amplification of the ex¬ 
pressive words of Sallust—“ simulator et 
dissimulator”—Mr Croly translates in 
the following rambling and careless man¬ 
ner :_“ He had, as I suppose you all re¬ 

member, a multitude, not so much of vir¬ 
tues, as of approaches to virtues- (Do 
“ adumbrata signa virtutum” mean u ap. 
proaches to virtues?") He was the most 
extraordinary contradiction on earth; a 
compound of nil opposite propensities. 
Who could stand higher with honourable 
men at one time ? or, at another, who was 
more implicated with the worst P He had 
a wonderftil power of binding individuals 
to his interests; no man could exhibit more 
zeal; none be more liberal If his public 
credit, his purse, and, where darker occa¬ 
sions called, his whole invention in evil. 
Austere with the rigid, gay with the gay, 
grave with the grave, animated with the 
young, bold with the bold, and sump¬ 
tuous with the prodigal: by this singu¬ 
lar flexibility and variety of powers, 
(“ specie quadam virtutis assimilatcc /”) 
he collected round him men of all descrip¬ 
tions ; the daring and dissolute, and, at the 
same time, many of the manly and esti¬ 
mable. ( Preface , p. viii.) 


numbed by its fall; but gradually 
lifting himself into resistance, and 
finally girding up his strength for 
one grand effort of ambition and de¬ 
spair," ( Preface , p-xiii.) Now, with¬ 
out quarreling at all with this pro¬ 
ceeding on the part of Mr Croly, we 
really know no good reason why he 
should so earnestly attempt to inva¬ 
lidate the historical veracity of Sal¬ 
lust, and to depreciate his authority, 
especially when the very passage 
which he refers to in the Orat. pro 
Coelio, when rightly translated, coin¬ 
cides, in almost every point, with the 
picture so ably drawn by the cele¬ 
brated historian upon whom, as a mo¬ 
del, even Tadtus was proud to form 
himself. It seems, also, to have es¬ 
caped Mr Croly’s observation, that in 
the oration from which he derives the 
extract which he has made the ground¬ 
work of his piece, Cicero was defend¬ 
ing his friend Coelius against the 
indirect charge of having had con¬ 
nection with Catiline; and, as an ad¬ 
vocate, he would have shown little 
dexterity indeed, had he not attempt¬ 
ed to impress on the minds of the 
judges, that there was something in 
the character of that desperate con¬ 
spirator to palliate, if not exculpate^ 
such a supposed offence. He is, there¬ 
fore, spjpaking as an advocate, not 
writing as an historian. Did Mr 
Croly find any thing in the Catiliruo- 
rians to justify the favourable view 
he has taken of the conspirator’s cha¬ 
racter ? But .this is venial, compared 
with the license in which Mr Croly 
has, in other respects, indulged him¬ 
self. Sallust informs us, that the de¬ 
signs of the conspirators were first 
made fully known by Fulvia, the 
mistress of Quintus Curius, “ <piem 
Censores Senatu prohri gratia ainove- 
rant;" and that this circumstance had 
directed the minds of men to Cicero, 
as the only individual properly quali- 
fiedfor die honors of we consulship, 
at such a dangerous and important 
crisis. By A. yew pardonable .ana¬ 
chronism, Ben Jonson makes the 
mistress of Curius reveal the designs 
of Catiline and his gang to Cicero, 
ter fee had been invested with the 
consulSup; and one of the most 
powerful and interesting scenes in 
niB play, is that in- which Curius, 
having been sent for by Cicero, meets, 
in the consul’s palace, his mistress., 
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Fulvia, and is gained over to the side 
of patriotism and virtue, by the 
matchless eloquence of the first of 
Homan Orators, and the affectionate 
remonstrances of Fulvia. Mr Croly 
has given us the same scene, with 
only a change of names; but so 
thoroughly has he bungled the mat¬ 
ter, that the charnwof historical re¬ 
collection is lost, wlnje the substitu¬ 
tion only shocks and disgusts us, as 
a very unnecessary and uncalled-for 
deviation from the truth. He intro¬ 
duces Hamilcar, a Moorish Prince, 
defeated and made prisoner by Cati¬ 
line, in some expedition on which the 
Jtoman writers are silent, and who, 
after ho had been brought to Rome, 
liad been seduced by the largesses 
and promises of Catiline. The Nu- 
midian has a mistress called Aspasia, 
a Greek Priestess, or Courtezan, (for 
that is much the same thing,) who, 
startled by his sudden boasting, and 
his talk of regaining the sceptre of 
Numidia,contrives to wring from him 
the secret, and to disclose it to Cicero. 
Now we maintain that there was no 
occasion for this extravagant piece of 
gratuitous invention, as the simple 
historical fact, allowing for the slight 
anachronism we have mentioned, 
would have served the purpose of 
the poet just as well. To have re¬ 
tained the names and the general fea¬ 
tures of the historical occurrence, 
would have afforded room for the 
display of the author's powers of 
writing and fancy, while probability 
would not have been sacrificed in a 
desperate adventure after a degree of 
originality which was neither to be 
expected nor attained. In adopting 
this course, it is true, the author 
might have exposed himkclf to the 
charge of plagiarism, by making 
choice of a subject which had been, 
in a great measure, exhausted by his 
illustrious predecessors. But he can 
hardly have failed to observe and ad¬ 
mire the fidelity with which Shake¬ 
speare, in big historical plays, ad¬ 
heres to the great facts and names in 
our national annals ; nor can he be 
ignorant that a dramatic writer, who 
chuses such a subject (unless his 
head, like Lord Byron’s, be addled 
by the Unttitis,') has little more to do 
than represent what the historian de¬ 
scribes, and to exhibit , to our eyes, 
«id our cars, and our understandings. 
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the characters, sentiments, and con¬ 
duct of those very persons who figur¬ 
ed in the real, drama of life, which 
ho thinks proper to revive, and to 
bring again before us, in his mimic 
scenes. This, we submit, is the true 
course he ought to have pursued-in 
dramatising so well-known a portion. 
of Roman story as the conspiracy of 
Catiline. Our author, however, has, 
we fear, been studying Aristotle, 
when he should have been examine 
ing his subject, and putting in requi¬ 
sition the whole stock of liis know¬ 
ledge of human nature, in the circuia 
stances in which he was to represent ' 
it in action; and, in his undivided 
attention to the /ti/fag, tiths , 

kui dixsoix, xstt triple, xxi feeho 
voiix, he has forgotten to look into the 
springs of human actions, and the mo¬ 
tives that ultimately and surely influ¬ 
ence human conduct. But if this be 
the case—we mean, if Mr Croly have 
written from a slavish adherence to 
rule—he has been most unfortunate, 
for his subject is utterly incompatible 
with the two great conditions of a 
perfect tragedy, as laid down by the 
Stagyrite. In the first place, there 
is little or no ire^nrsTeix, or change of 
fortune: for,from thevery commence¬ 
ment, Catiline presents himself as “a 
broken man,” and as a rash and reck¬ 
less ruffian, who has every chance of 
finishing his career on the gibbet, or, 
at the best, in open conflict with the 
regular authority of his couutry; and, 
in the second place, there is absolute¬ 
ly no '*;'xyvayfie *, or discovery, for. 
at the end of the play, Catiline is 
neither bettor nor worse than, nor 
different from what he was at the 
beginning,—only he dies in the field 
of battle, fighting with a courage and 
heroism worthy of a better cause. 

We have already hinted, that Mi 

* Aristotle grounds, and, as appears to 
us, rightly, this unqualified praise of the 
CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles on its ex¬ 
hibiting a perfect combination of the iri- 
Qiirtreix and the xvxysuQigis, It is re¬ 
markable that Home’s Douglas exhibits 
the some combination, in the most finish¬ 
ed and perfect form. Young Norval is 
both discovered to be different from what 
he seemed—“ a peasant’s son, a wander- • 
ing beggar boy”-—and undergoes a total 
xt^ivtTHx, or change of fortune. This, 
to a critic, is one of the many merits of 
this admirable and affecting tragedy. 
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Croly shows a remarkable predilec¬ 
tion for his hero, whom he labours 
to recommend to his readers' favour, 
by divesting him of some of the ap- 
• palling attributes bestowed on him by 
the pen of Sallust. This is natural, 
and, to a certain degree, allowable. 
But we doubt whether the most de¬ 
voted admirer of Mr Croly's genius 
will justify his falsification of history 
fn the matter of Catiline's son, who, 
’ as he represents, was slain in a scuffle 
with his father’s creditors, and whose 
untimely death, according to him, 
served to rivet the mind of his father 
to his deadly and desperate purpose 
of overturning the commonwealth, 
and embroiling every thing in anar¬ 
chy and bloodshed. The following 
appears to have been the generally- 
received account of the manner in 
which Catiline's son was disposed of, 
at the time when Sallust wrote. 
<f Postrcmo captus amorc Aurelia: 
Orestillte, cujus, pneter formam, 
nihil umquam bonus laudavit; quod 
ea nubere illi dubitabat, timens pri- 
vignum adulta state; pro ccrto cre¬ 
ditin', nccato jilio, vacuam domum 
scelcstis nuptiis fccisse." (Sallustii 
Cat. c. xv.) • 

But we must now proceed to give a 
few specimens of Mr Croly’s perform¬ 
ance, which, in justice to him, we 
shall select, in a great measure, at 
random. The play opens with a 
banquet in Catiline’s palace, at which 
Hamilcar, the Numidian Prince, had 
been present; but, disgusted with 
the boisterous revelry, he sallies out 
into a grove by moonlight, and thus 
soliloquizes: 

Hamilcar —I hate their feastings: ’twould 
have been my death. 

To stay in that dose room! This air is 
cool— 

I felt my spirit choak’d. Gods! was I 
born 

To bear those drunkards’ tauntings on my 
hue, 

My garb—ISTumidia’s garb 1 My native 
tongue— 

Not tunable to their Patrician ears ? 

Will the blow never fall ? 

There’s not a slave, 
Not the most beggar’d, broken, creeping 
wretch 

That lives on alms, and pillows on the 
ground, 

But had done something before now: 
and 1— 
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A soldier, and a king i the blood of kings, 
Afric’s last hopelet months and years 
pass by, 

And still live on, a butt for ribald jests— 
And more, to let Numidia’s injuries sleep, 
Like a chid infant’s! 

This is a mortal hour; the rising wind 
Sounds angry, and those swift and dizzy 
clouds, 

Made ghostly by the glances of the moon. 
Seem horse and chariot for the evil shapes 
That scatter ruin here. 

Come from thy tombs. 
Warriors of Afric!—from the desalt’* 
sands— 

From the red Held—the ever-surging sea. 
Though ye were buried deeper than the 
plumb 

Of seamen ever sounded. 

Humilcar—Hannibal—Jugurtha! Come, 
My royal father 1 from the midnight den. 
Where their curst Homan axes murder’d 
thee! 

Ye shall have vengeance! Stoop upon 
my breast. 

Clear it of man, and put therein a heart. 
Like a destroying spirit’s ; make me fire, 
The winged passions that can know no 
sleep. 

Till vengeance has been done:—wrap up 
my soul 

In darkness stronger than an iron mail, 
Till it is subtile, deadly, deep as night, 
Close as coil’d aspics, still as tigers 
crouch’d, 

But forious os them rous’d. Let me fill 
Rome 

With civil tumult, hate, conspiracy. 

All dissolution of all holy ties, 

Till she has outraged Heaven, while I, 
unseen, 

Movelike aspectre round a murderer’s bed. 
To start upon her dying agony. 

In Act Second, Hamilcar, eager to 
goad on Catiline to some desperate 
undertaking against the common¬ 
wealth, and anxious to lead him into 
the toils of superstition, to the sedu¬ 
cing influence of wKich even the most 
profligate of men frequently how, 
thus indicates his pretensions to ma¬ 
gic, and the powers of divination: 

HamUcar~—In my own land, and hunt¬ 
ing through the hills, • 

I’ve sat, from eve to sunrise, in the coves 
Of Atlas, circled by tip altar fires 
Of Mack enchanters;—men who yearly 
came, 

By compact, to hold solemn festival. 
Some riding fiery dragons—some on 
shafts 

Of the sunn’d topaz—some on ostrich 
. plumes, 
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Or wond’rous care, th*t press’d the subtle 
air 

No heavier than its clouds—some in 
swift barks, 

That lit the Lybian sea through night 
and storm, 

Like winged volcanoes. From all zones 
of the earth— 

From the mysterious fountains of the 
, Nile— * 

Gold-aanded Niger—India’s diamond 
shore— 

From sil ken China—from the Spicy Isles, 
Like incense-oms set in the purple sea 
By Taptbbane. 

Aspasia, just before she receives 
from her lover Hamilcar the fatal 
scroll containing a list of tlie conspi¬ 
rators* names, which she almost im¬ 
mediately afterwards betrays to Ci¬ 
cero, having previously bargained for 
the safety of her lover, urges him to 
fly with her to their native Greece— 
in language which breathes the very 
soul of passion. 

Atftuku—Ho Greece—to Greece! We 
shall be light of heart. 

As tarda m summer skies s fond, as two 
doves, 

That hath escap’d the fowler’s cruel 
snare; 

Our vine and myrtle fence shall be a 
bound, 

That earth’s pole vanities, its hatreds^ 
fears, 

Fiery ambitions, pining discontents, 

Daze not o’erleapt and we’ll have dance 
and song, 

And hymn the sun with touches of the 
lyre. 

As he sheds morning on the Athenian 
hills. 

And we will Wander by the evening shore, 
And bear the mellow music of the waves. 
And rood strange fortunes in the speck¬ 
led sands, 

And make sweet pictures in. the crimson 
douds, * 

And tefi the. stay of our travel past, 

Tift foe day rinks, forgotten hi per talk. 
And Hespar> twinkling lamp must light 
ushende. 

Mr Croly’s Catiline thus describes 
tho task; he hod itndnrtslreti :*** 


To manly thoughts; degrade the swell¬ 
ing heart 

To necessary villains, that the eje 
Had loath’d m day-light. Oh, Conspiracy! 
To this disgrace thou’st damn’d me;— 
ay, and all 

That ever sank to thee!—Go to your 
homes; * 

Go, and be strangled! Traitors \—Vll 
die here. 

Ben Jonaon's Catiline speaks with 
a voice of deeper power. 

What ministers men must for practice uSe! 
The rash, th* ambitious, needy, d* sperate. 
Foolish, and wretched, even the dreg of 
mankind. 

To whores and women! still it must be so. 
Each have their proper place, and in their 
rooms 

They are the best. Grooms fittest kindle 
fires; 

Slaves cany burdens; butchers are for 
slaughters. 

Apothecaries, butlers, cooks, for poisons ; 
As these for me: dull, stupid Lentulus, 
My stale with whom I stalk ; the rash 
Cethcgus, 

My executioner; and &t Longuius, 
Stutilius, Curius, Ceparms, Cuuber, 

My labourers, poincers, and incuidiaiics: 
With these 4 ome stic traitors, bosom 
thieves, 

Whom custom hath call’d wives; the 
readiest helps 

To betray heady husbands, rob the easy, 
And lend the moneys on returns of lust. 
Shall Catihne not do now with these aids, 
So sought, so sorted, something shall lie 
called 

Their labour, but his profit ? and make 
Caesar 

Repent his vent’nng counsels to a spirit 
So much his lord in mischief; when all 
these 

Shall, Jike the brethren sprung of dragons’ 
teeth, 

Ruin each other, and he fell amongst 
them, 

With Crassua, PoMpey, or who else ap¬ 
pears *■ 

But Uke, or no?r a great one— 

The cruelty I mean to act, 1 wish 
Should be call’d nunc, and tarry in my 
name; 

Whilst after ages do toil out themselves, 


’This is the 
'wmbrie 


i of an conspiracy, 
v Ttt mingle wflp the refuse of our kind— 
v To be the tawoftoolb, the slave of slaves, 
Tb patch quirnlt--ft«in Mi 

, 1 * <#P* # 

i„To orVd the dbringdrunkaxdtear the 
1 •« 

Worn theaagasriu't band;—stfr bp the, 
? * hero * v 


In thinking for the like, but do it less: 

And were the power of all the fiends let 
1qos% 

With Fate to boot, it should be still ex¬ 
ample, 

When, what the Gaul or Moor could not 
effect, 

Nor emulous Carthage, with their length *» 
of spight, 
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Shall be the work of one, and that my 
night. t 

Act. JlL Sc. 10. 

We give the last scene entire: it 
is the most striking. Catiline’s words 
ar« worthy of that Prince of Conspi¬ 
rators. Yet, even in this scene the 
author has slightly deputed from the 
history. To the desperation with 
■which the conspirators fought, Sal¬ 
lust * has borne ample testirhony. 
Byt they never had even a chance of 
victory. Our author, however, makes 
them victorious till Catiline was mor¬ 
tally wounded. Jonson has merely 
permitted one of the characters to an¬ 
nounce the victory of Petreius, and 
the death of Catiline, without intro¬ 
ducing him on the stage in his last 
moments. This was rendered ne¬ 
cessary, by his rigid adherence to his¬ 
torical truth: no audience would or 
could have sympathised with the fate 
of a blood-thirsty and reckless ruffian, 
whoso character was unrelieved even 
by the “ signs adumbrata virtutum,” 
if we may quote the words of Cicero. 
Our author, in conformity with hts 
views, has judiciously followed an 
opposite cause. But to*thc scene: 

Night. The interior of a Roman forti¬ 
fied Camp. 

Uamilcat .—I think those shouts are 
nigh the westward trench. 

* “ Scd, confecto prtclio, turn \cio ccr- 
ncres, quanta audacia, quantaque aiumi 
vis ftiisset in exert ltu CatOmae. Nam fere 
quern quisque pugnando locum ccperat, 
turn, amissa ammo, corpora tegeb.it.— 
Pauci autem, quos cohors praetoria disjece- 
rit, paullo diversius, sed omnes tamen ad- 
versis volnenbne, conciderant. Catihna 
vero longc a sms inter hostium cadavers 
repertus est, paullulum etiam spirant., 
fcVociamque ammi, quam habuerat vivus, 
in voltu retinens. Postremo, qs omnt co- 
pia, neque in praelio, nequein Alga, quis¬ 
que ci vis ingenu as captus .♦•ita cuncti sum 
liostiumquc vita*juxtapepcrcerant. Neque 
tamen exercitus populi Romani laetom 
aut uicruentam victoriam adeptus: ntm 
strenuissumus quisque aut occiderat tn 
proeho, aut graviter vulneratus discesscrat. 
Multi autem, qoi de caatris visundis aut 
spoliandi, gratia procesaeraDt, volventes 
hosdlia cadavera, amicum alii, para hoapi- 
tem, out cognation repenebant: ta&ra 
item, qui inimicOs sues CogSioscerent. Its 
Marie per omnem cxeratum tee title, in®, 
ftrbr, luctus, atque gandia, agitaBatitpr.” 
(gall Cat. c.lxi.) 
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11m Consul’s weakest there. (Officer goes.) 

And here I stand, ‘ 

Leaving to others the bold outward fight, 
To lurk behind a wfttl—I should have 
faced 

The proudest sword on earth—but Cati¬ 
line’s.— 

His eye would drink the spirit of my 
blood, * 

And make my scymkar a reed—Who?* 
here? 

[Shouts, “ A prisoner I” Cethegus 
it brought in. , 

Cethegus token alivs! [/» surprise. 

Cethcgus (to Hamilcar ).—Dog of an 
African! 

Betrayer!—perjurer!—felon I Give me 
breath !— 

Had not my charger fallen, that villalnV 
head ’ 

Had been upon my spear. 

Hamilcar (anxiously >—Is Catiline slain? 
Cethegus.— How dare you name him ? 
Hamilcar (with haughtiness. 1—Is the 
rebel dead ? 

Cethegus _Dead or alive he’s glorious! 

In the rout 

That bore hun backwards o’er'the Altai 
trench, 

I saw him fighting, with a giant’s strength, 
Cover’d with wounds—his corslet beaten 
off— 

His unhelm’d brow masked with his 
spouting blood;— 

The battle’s soul—knight, speartnan, 
general, all;— 

Shouting to this man,—grasping Pother’s 
robe— 

Slaying a thud—and ever turning back 
To charge the cow’d pursuers— 

Hamilcar (to the soldiers.)—Set him free. 

(Cethegus is taken outf shouts and 
Trumpets .] , 

My mind misgives me, or the battic’tt 
turn’d !— 

Stand to your arms—What ensign’s in 
the field ? • 

Soldier ffiom the walls)—l The Mariftfc 
Eagle—and a column comes, 
Straight on the Consul's centre. Now, 
they charge i— 

The trench is taken. 4 1 , 

Hamilcar, (hastily)—* To the* 

all!— * ** 

Quick* load the engines—let the earthy 

BhOCtyM | *■ 1 

Whirl dings,—Miu them 

steel i* die tdetfc S'. / 

Fight all, as if* upoyhfe arm, 

Each bore the whole nigh fortune* Of the 

[SffOut* at tyies, Trumpets,} 

1 f A k . * * i- 
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We qannot say how it waaijfGfce- 
• ro‘» tmae> but ip out day, peoph? 
should be thankful who have aim 
“brains" to be “knocked out*** Lota 
Lauderdale holds, and we hold too, 
.m spite of the EdinbtirghJteviewejs, 
/ with^U their kuowledMK political 
\ economy, that die vifllFo? every 
\ commodity depends upon its raritv. 

| But wo must get on, oar at this 
rate we shall never have done with 
Mr Croly. In Act U. Scene 1, Cati¬ 
line .falla into the blue,devils, and 
threatens to poniard himself; and, 
like those theatrical gentlemen who 
’utter grievous threats, with the most 
honest intention in the world of 
never coramitting/e/o de se, he turns 
tail directly, and exclaims most mo- 
lally:— 

“ But ’tis the coward’s eurei— 
And what shall Ju<tl the dtaurpattof me, 
vv HSFUTA1 low ?” 

The “reputation" of Catiline—the 
murderer, the adulterer, the corrup¬ 
ter of the youth, the filicide, the 
assassin, the traitor! That’s a good 
joke! But Mr'Croly can be very 
facetious upon occasion* Catiline 
proceeds, * 

“ Dreams! dreams! my mind’s 
at. full 

Of vapourish fantasies as a sick guFts.'* 

p. 30. 

“ Alas l it cried—Give me some drink, 
Titiiuua— 

As a sick gisL”— Julius Cottar, 

Catiline in the “vapours" too! 
It is very cruel in Mr Croly to bo so 
corneal, seeing we were taught to 
. expect a tragedy. People dou t ge¬ 
nerally hire merryandicws to frisk 
about, and gambol, and play antics, 
liefore a funeral procession ! But he 
adds, fpr our comfort, “ 'twill soon 
be aU the same !" * 

Cftilinfc’s mistress, Aurelia Ores- 
tiBg, finds out that she is the daugh¬ 
ter of Marina* although we have apt 
been able to ascertain ,how: and 
then she go ed on in the usual gas¬ 
conading style of ladies of her kid¬ 
ney:— * 

Them *** net m 9mm 
AU eye, however_twu^r, .WWkl 

sink * .* J 

Whto/turn’d oft It? wMM pm'i 

V-0%* X* 
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My chariot wheels were Hud 6ns" with 
* beet Aft and the 

Of your chief senators I as ifchc Peruvi- 
Beheld an ampra* units r'otliat tremen- 
An earthly prowtenpe l 'f,ty ?” Will he 
ocriousness, that 
k JnlvuSif considered as a 

r8&3*fc d & to him “ nobler as- 
« than . that of Bailly and 

Wt \ f^H^.r-because the former fell 
equipoise i«i .fiords" of Octavius and 
aforesaid clainj j atter on jy under 

ti us ting oujfoi doi bnt « ( remmm 

human a n d,fel int ^ Jolity"-theguil- 

the llcverend George 
tablished by K and preach> ^ & 

nearly as peri of pop^r f renZ y 

ingly we do, ^ ar y madness of oppress 
dam and decej^ enduranc ^L the 
question be cqu ld reJ)0Ulld of the mind 

tilCin . J oad c £ J.y rann y t J,at 

1 lamilcar say^ it t0 tJ f e ear [ h _i s 

than the wholesale sa- 
To summon slnldcss millions at the in- 
giau.'* 7 a cold-blooded mili- 
„ ‘ In wliat part of the 

Owen Glcndov (bd our au thor learn 

“ l can call splits » now promulgates ? 

,, ought to have “noble 

The Chorus, p*ith patrician crimes 
“ Who stands? TVwxecutions ? Catiline 
cian, and died in the 
Loid Byron Cilfeth would say, with 

“ It soars and m s b ack: » highwayman 
Like tliat of last wgate will die as brave- 
With that of him but then die latter dies 
Contains the ‘fodmous rope, while the 
iy that “ tremendous 
And before cite sword,” which hears 
ed tragedians h noble associations”— 
world with nobles a difference, to be 
parte, no mean we , on this account, 
connected with xtenuate the dark and 
calling, had a' crimes of Catiline—and 
woids to ft, 1 “ Paris in 1815,” and 
the fich’the “ merciless scaffolds”, on 
epithet ^ '» X and Lavoisier so pre¬ 
sto”, ed by the jhed? This would, in- 
sohliery of Fraiw criterion of Histori- 
srqall difference We hate Catilines and 
and Mr Croly much as the Reverend 
piiates the vwytl but these " tremen- 
the fortW^ gfyphts” are, in the* hand 
them—as a que sometimes converted 
commas, ^omut gooff; holding which 
tart’s trade of botany “ noble associa- 
How the iaUomly conclude in die 

SWmm* 
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rej0, . ns ' " Sometime 
y ears 1 p■ si. 

• V . ... ■-*- gam p ]e of Mr Cro J y . H 

Save done with his 
i|'Ssil^MS»tihne had entered the 
pMorar^w we ^bteW^en assai’ed with all 

"“Tim 

, {firi l r unmcis 

Crf^hMim >jW*HSaL lneum ™" 

IfethaHaa'acP^h are the 
^ii4 Con»fat'« flank ia tturnM /and Mr Croly 
“too '. ; ' that «an cxl 

Aje chatt before the wind. ;e, on an occa- 
Ccctitine (ezffc&nu).— Opfy to be genu- 
; -Rome! | ‘ snt our readers 

Itfoicet of the Captain^ y amplification 
tehhotti;] , md memorable 

fi *j0nwardj! L—Onwards !—• 

Catiline.—To Rome \—(l 

':■ %ng. jimTo Rome I I return. This— 

tAureks Md Cethegut i 
Where is Aurelia ? Senate! I’ve had 
t must die.—F 
i [ftetpring! /blood of age, 

Is there )jo faith in Hes sinew strong as 
ghaJlffitotie! 

This bw>w shall wear t’of sorrows .'—This 
’'; tbbeye / 

Make ffimircha stoop. &ns.—Look to your 
havoavoice " *! 

fitting as tiie thunder; dill ait, for house* 
.pet’s, breath 

SbdR wist fmttironcs. '•us!—all shames 
j .s'aall beKlng !— 

J&fcatorJ-^% Of the vis thirsty dagger 

■ .. v. / brother’* cup; 

M ^aeeUy a the torch and axe, 

pitown on you like 

riial grave! 
O howpmu& 
fta 1 of the verses 
! f smaller poems 
we ever read, 
g stanza at ran- 
entitled “ The 

ithe pass, ■ 
taring bond, 

Idfo, 

i’s living brand. 

frnie thoughts, be. 
review, of in¬ 
fo betweep Mr 
|hwa; /but we 
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have neither time nor inclination 
to attempt it now; more especially 
as we have yet a word or two to 
say of the politics of the former 
gentleman, which he has obtruded 
in his preface, in a manner highly, 
unbacomitof and reprehensible: so ■, 
much so, that we make no apology A 
whatsoever for introducing the sub-j 
ject in this place. “ The sword,”/ 
says the reverend gentleman, “ is aft, 
tremendous instrument of polity, but 
it bears with it some nohli: asso¬ 
ciations ! Military revolution may 
be sanguinary; but it is dan, -ratio 
revolution, with its boundless mean- * 
nesses and perfidies, its sleepless sus¬ 
picions and its merciless scaffolds, 
that extinguishes a national mind.'’ 

( I refuce, p. v.) We make no doubt 
that a gentleman of Mr Croly’s chi¬ 
valrous spirit would prefer being shot 
by torch-light, d In Napoleon, to the 
vulgar and plebeian death of suspen¬ 
sion from a lamp-post, shecrly from 
his “ noble associations” with powder 
and ball; but, for our own parts, we 
are free to confess, that we have no 
great predilection for either. Mr 
Croly, however, like all fine writers, 
is satisfied With having hit off, on his 
literary anvil, a sparkling sentence, 
and concerns himself, in no degree 
about the truth or falsehood of his 
doctrines, or the dangerous conse¬ 
quences that may, by legitimate in¬ 
ference, be deduced from them, lie 
only brandishes his poetical sabre, 
like a bold Manchester Yeoman—cuts 
right and left amidst the innocent 
crowd, who are satisfied witli the 
still small voice of truth and reason— 
and raves about “ democratic rcvolu- 
t -? n ’ * “ s ^ ec pless suspicions,” <f mer¬ 
ciless (in opposition, no doubt, to 
merciful) scaffolds," and *■ nobii ' 
associations !!" If Mr Croly had 
ever in «iis life been a newspaper 
scribe, we^ should have sworn that 
we had read all this before—but let 
that pass. Now for a few plain facts. 
Cromwell <md his independents over-* 
turned the English monarchy, re¬ 
volutionized the whole frame of so¬ 
ciety, and brought the most legiti¬ 
mate, and, certainly, not the worst of 
sovereigns to the block! This they • 
effected by that “ tremendous in¬ 
strument of polity,”' the « sword ^ 
therefore, according to the reverend 
moralist, “ it bears with it i^piu 
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noble associations * ! !" Without spill¬ 
ing one drop of blood, and with the 
intrepid calmness and moderation of 
philosophical virtue, the patriots of 
1G8B expelled u legitimate tyrant, who 
. had invaded and endangered the civil 
/ amt.rcligious liberties of these king- 
> doms, and placed the throne on the 
\ head of a foreigner—one of the w isest 
* and best monarchy that ever swayed 
the British sceptre. This memor¬ 
able event, achieved by the Commons 
of England, was, in the best sense of 
the term, a “ democratic revolution;” 
but, unhappily for Mr t’roly and his 
" “ associations/’ there were no 4 ‘ bound¬ 
less meannesses/’ no “ sleepless sus- 
ms,” no “ merciless scaffolds,” 
no “ national mind" extinguished ! 
But to be serious, we ask Mr Croly 
to have the condescension to inform 
us in what respect the proscriptions 
of Manus, Sylla, and the Second 
Triuim irate, were more “ noble” in 
their *■ associations” than the but¬ 
cheries perpetrated in Paris during 
the Reign of Terror ? I >oes the re- 
v creml moialist consider Cortez as 
an infeiior criminal to Aguirre? Has 


* We suggest to our a&thor’s serious 
consideiatiou the following passage from 
Lucan. It shows abundantly what were 
the jm let’s “ associations” with “ that 
Uemendous instniment” the l * sword.” 

“ Quis fuit die dies, Manus quo nnrnia 
\ u toi 

Coiiijiuil 9 quantoque giadu mors sjeva 
cucuint? 

A’obiti/as i uni ]ih be jn i it ; latequc vaga- 
tui 

Kn’sts ; ct a nullo rev oeatum cst pectore 
forum. 

ht it ciiior in fnnplit: multaque rubentia 
ca'de 

lailnica sa\a luadent; mm /// oca jnnJ'uit 
nlui. 

\on senN extremum piguit, v evgenlibus 
annis, * 

Pi.ecipitasse diem ; nec pymo in limine 
vita 

In fit'i tU miicrt nascentia rumpcrc fata. 
Ciuniue quo parvi caidem potuere 
reri 'i 

Sed intis c */, jam posse mm i: trahit ipse 
furons 

Impetus; at visum lenti, quncsisse no- 
centenu 

In numerum pars magna perit; rapuil- 
que cruentus 

Victor ah ignota vullus eervice rccisos 
Dum vacuS pudel iie manu.” 

/ Fh/u satin, Lib. II. 1. 99. 
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lie any " noble associations” with 
the broiling of Montezuma and the 
wholesale slaughters of the Peruvi¬ 
ans—by the " sword, that tremen¬ 
dous instniment of polity?” Will he 
tell us in downright seriousness, that 1 
the murder of Cicero, considered as a 
crime, suggests to him “ nobler as¬ 
sociations* than, that of Bailly and 
Lavoisier—because the former fell 
under the “ swords” of Octavius and 
Anthony, and the latter only under 
that business-doing but “ tremen¬ 
dous instrument of polity”—the guil¬ 
lotine? Does the ltevcrend George 
Croly believe, and preach, that tne 
transient explosion of popular frenzy 
—the momentary madness of oppres¬ 
sion past all human endurance—the 
mere spring and rebound of the mind 
casting off the load of tyranny that 
so long weighed it to the earth—is 
more criminal than the wholesale sa¬ 
crifice of countless millions at the in¬ 
fernal shrine of a cold-blooded mili¬ 
tary di spotism ? In what part of the 
New Testament did our author learn 
the doctrines he now promulgates? 
namely, that we ought to have "noble 
associations,” with patrician crimes 
and military executions? Catiline 
was born a patrician, and died in the 
field, as Macbeth would say, with 
harness on his hack: a highwayman 
in fiont of Newgate will die as brave¬ 
ly as lie did: but then the latter dies 
by an ignominious rope, while the 
former died by that “ tremendous 
instrument, the sword,” which bears 
with it some “ noble associations”— 
and that makes a difference, to be 
sure! But arc we, on this account, 
to palliate or extenuate the dark and 
complicated crimes of Catiline—and 
only read “ Paris in 1H1$,” and 
abuse the " merciless scaffolds” on 
which Bailly and Lavoisier so pre¬ 
maturely perished ? This would, in¬ 
deed, he a new criterion of Histori¬ 
cal Morality. We hate Catilinea and 
Revolutions as much as the Reverend 
George Croly ; hut these " tremen¬ 
dous instruments” are, in the* hand 
of Providence, sometimes converted 
irtfo ministers of gooa; holding which 
belief—without any " noble associa¬ 
tions”—we simply conclude in the 
words of Pope— 

"If plagues and earthquakes break not 
Heaven's 

Why then a BorgB^t a Catiline 
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Oduft am 1 /n Sjantdt of Fu Jirtand dc Hut a a 


our rnoM rnL rpanj ti oi ithm- 

VAND HI IILRU Lit l 


rn«)iN\NDdt Hrnrntv *nn lined 
the Divine, « is t Spnnsli Poet, who 
lived in the age of ( h nks V, anil «. still 
tonsukied by tin (astilnns as one ol 
thur clissic vntus lie umeil it tin 
introduction ot a new ‘tyk, into Spnush 
l*ot try, and his lyuc^nc distinguished by 
the sustained maje ty ol then 1 m^u igt, 
the frequent iceun< net of espies ions uid 
on ms, denied ipj ucntly iioin a icivent 
study ol the piophiUi books of Sc npture; 
ind the Jofty tor c of nation'll pride in in - 
t lined throughout, ihd justified, indeed, 
1>V III inline ol the "Ub'crt to which 
ome ot thc-e productions uc devoted 
This h t chine tell lit is blei d, d w til i 
deep nml enthusi istu fethn ol uh^,i»n, 
which rithti i\ilt , til n temper the 
Inimbly ccnfikn a ot the |xct, m the 
hi di detain 1 1 hi counti,. Sj on i ti 
In n, wlut Ii 1 n t i 1 ’ ml nil 
m»_, Ik mil ill h ulc i ol liei t> lin 

lists, ih cli in md f noiircd 1 1 id 
whost | opl , sen ml fri in ill (thus he 
the 1 llit\ it cl dcinhdnis oc tueir f itli 
lie putihulv < it’ t > wk Ik the sen 
gi met < 1 he lieu open 1 le mink 1 11ns 
Uiunn hint imvictiM i pnutidly c\ 
mes id m Ins mi nhti t Ode in Hi 
liatlk of I ei into 

The mipie ion ol deep olurnntv k fl 
upon the in>nd ol th sp u It re du, I v 
mother tl ITurciu’s lyu conmosition , 
wilt, it is torrid, Ik very lnulugi te'y 
conuyid ttmu^n th me hum ot die 1 1 
lowing translsii>n 


n^pitl 

Oh, desalt I ihy l' sought thy fat il co ist ' 
\nd tnistin not in Him, th* cteiml 
ivm u 

Of might and gloiy, but in earthly forte, 
Mai nil* the btrength of multitudes tlren 
hiist, 

\ Hush’d and nested ho t, 

11 ite in lofty ihc uiisof victory, trod 
Thur pith ot piidi, a> o’er a conquer’d 


(iivcn foi the spoil, nor lais’d then cv t 
to (»ocl; , 

And Isr lei’s Holy One withdrew Ins hand 
Thur sole support 1 — I hcivily anil 
pi one 

They fell, the eu,thc teed, tin m r -'ll 
o’erthiow n 

It came, the horn of until—the hour t 
woi 

Whu h to deep solitude mil ten <onsi,n*i 
1 he i>c<>pkd le dm, thi te din if ji \ in 
mirth * 

' ’h c m w i a th Ii i on , n »ii 
flm I w 

\nn turn'd tin mo n i tim'd is \i 
tun pin d, 

\ml hodin., dm i b rul’d th un 
1 mi’s I nth, 

\nd l irtlm the p k t irtl , 
llui un up m tnc mu lit, l ill the pi i 
\V ith u it iti ii du i I 
Mu' (lists th’ 1 ten i m hi m 
him’d, 

\n l rus’d bui nnn n lions i u t’ n 
he id, 

I h mrti \ihle, tin liuu wli uk n 
e ki. 

Put un e me < n the t 1 i i 1 Ml 
uncoiti l’ 1 


iiriuu tt\ om i>s mi nurn i i 

KIM. SLP V1T1 H Ol 1(11111 CAI \ - I* 
Ills ARMY, IN AI II S 

V oj Uc doll l, } i i t > le j. in o C 

A \ orcc of woe, a murmur of 1 unci t 
A spmt of dup foai m inin«kd ir , 
f ct sueh record the d iy, du d y of v id 
1 oi I usitama’s hitter ch tenin ’ sc nt 1 
She who hath fitefi hci power, hei f mu 
c\pm, 

\nd mourns them in the ilu t, uncrow n’ f 
and pale 1 

And let tile iwful till 
With guef ana hoiror eury lealmo'ir- 
'diade, 

I mm Alnc’s burning mam 
I n tin f u cas im a othu hues lrray’d, 

And thi led limit of thi Ornnt’s teign, 
Wf osc nation ,hau dity, tho u,h subdued, 
behold 

( hnst’s «i< riou binner to the winds un¬ 
fold 

Alas 1 foi thobs ih it in unhruled powei, 
And tain an of Aar ml s uul of hoi v 


L In i w is th will! I > si 11i 1 1 
min"' s\\ id 

O the stun In id l’s i nol hind 

\imdst th it hi t, till prid , the llow i 
the (lown, 

(U tin fm hm liihord, ml th in i 
t iti hoide, 

Ni' with thy lilt content ih'iuindl i i' 

s- id I u it mi i* i ’in ti v I light u in w i 
D f ice md tump l dm ii ' 

\nd broke mil c itts.i d a tou > 
hood, 

Ihy pomp il mns m l I mnus,—till 
the sinds 

Became a 1 ik if blood—tin nobl I 
Wood ' 

The pi in a mount mi of thy liughtir’it 
h mils 

Strength on tin foe , lisistless might 
was sh< d, 

On thy devoted son — nnwc, and shami 
and dread 

An llu s< the conquu ns—tin i tie lords 
t fight 


t 

t 
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The warrior-men, the invincible, the 
farn'tl, 

Who shook the earth with terror and dis¬ 
may, 

v W1ioho spoils were empires ?— They, 
that in their might, 

• The |iaugldy strength of savage nations 
tam’d. 

Anil gave the spacious Orient realms of 
day, 

To desolation’s sway. 

Making the cities of imperial name 
K’en as the dosart-placo ? 

When* now tiie fearless heart, the soul of 
flame. 

Thus hath their glory clos'd its dazzling 
race 

In one brief houi i Is this their valour’s 
doom, 

Onih.tant .shores to fall, and (iml noi 
r\ n a tomb : 

Once were thev, in their splendor and 
their p.idc, 

V' .in impel ml eod.u, on die brow 
Of the glen! I.rluiion ! ii 1 0 .e, anay'd 
In it-, rich pomp ■>! foliage, .mil of wide. 
Majestic bi-iiuhc-., leaving J’.n !>clo\i 
VII children of the fores;. To its shades 
The watei tnbute peel, 
fo-tering its beauty. Birds found shelter 
then*, 

Wita.se flight i i of the lolTfiiS-t through the 
s, '> * 

\nd tlie wild mountain-creatures made 
tho.V lair 

Beneath ; <eid nation, by it ^ ranopy 
Wer ’or. Supreme it .stood. 

i.iii .le'er 

Hall earn i a held a tree .-o iwllenllv 

But all ilati’d, on its verdant stein, 
t’onlidoij, n*K !y in ils regal height, 
ll soat’d ]>ivsumptuous, as for empire 
born ; 

And (>m! tin this remov’d its diadem. 

And east it lion- ip, region,, of delight, 
h'oitli to the spoiler. as a prey anti scorn 
Bv the deep roots up-torn ! 

Viul lo ! enruialtering the, proud hills 
it lay. 

Shorn of ils 'e ivefi, dismantled of its state ; 
While pale in fear, men hurried far aw ay, 
Who in its ample shade had found so 
late, 

Their bower of rest; and Nature’s savage 
race 

’.Midst its great ruin, ..ought thcii dwell¬ 
ing place. 

But tli.si, base Libya, tluiu, whose arid 
sand 

Hath been a kingdom’s death-bed, where 
one fate 
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Clos’d her bright life atnl her majestic fame; 
Though to thy feeble and barbarian hand 
Hath fall’n the victory, lie not thou elate ! 
Boast not thyself, though thine that da\ 
of shame, 

Unworthy of a name! 

Know, if the Spaniard in his wrath ad- 
vane*, 

Arous’d to vengeance by a nation’s cry, 
I’itrc’d by his searching lance. 
Then shalt thou expiate crime with agony, 
And thine ullrighlcd streams, to ocean’s 
flood, 

An ample tribute hear, cf A flic’s l’avnim 
hlooil. 

rimv’s i'oxsoi.atiojt. 

( From Hn HVM of Tnlknin.) 

Tun |Kjems preserved under the name 
of Taliesin, in the Areliaiolngy of Wales, 
are renilereil extiem^ly obscure, (even to 
those who have .studied the noble relic* left 
bv the ‘‘ Bards of the isle of Britain*,” 
will*, the most diligent research,) not only 
by the dilliculties of the aueient language, 
hut by the icfciciu'cs to the mystical doc¬ 
trines of I Inudism, tv itli vv Inch these com¬ 
positions abound. Maos of them may 
he considered as completely the r.voids 
of a departed anil forgotten religion, as 
the Hieroglyphics, smvising all ot which 
they were once the symbols, in the tem¬ 
ples and tom It*- of Kgy pi. The follow ing 
specimen is seleited from these interest - 
ing Barilie remains, a. In ing free from all 
mysterious a'lusions, null also as court- 
inemoniting a remarkable incident in fir' 
life of the ancient British |xjet. 

Taliesin, called, in the Welsh Tiiaih’-f 
Chief of the Bards,” lived about tiu 
middle of the filli century, and is said to 
have been found on the coast of Cardigan, 
exposed in a lishiog-vveir, belomgng t<> 
Klllin, sou of Gwyririi'o, a WeMi king. 
Notwithstanding the disappointment ot 
Klllin, when his llshiug proved unsuc¬ 
cessful, and a forsaken infant, lying in a 
coracle, was biought to him as the only 
produce of his weir, •lie took the little 
outlast under his protection, educated- 
anil afterwards introduced him at hr* 
father’s court. It v as on inis occasion 
that Taliesin, (supposed to have In en still 

* “ Bards of the Isle of Ihitnin,” the 
title assumed by the order, vv Inch has ac¬ 
knowledged throughout all Btilain. 

•f The Triads aphoiisms, tiadition*- 
Ac., regularly recited at the Bardic meet¬ 
ings, and arranged in sentences of similar 
construction lo the following. l * The 
three things to which success shall not 
fail, where they shall justly lie: discre¬ 
tion, patience, and hope.” 
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extremely young,) presented to his jot- 
Iron the poem entitled “ Klflin’s Conso¬ 
lation,” written in the character of a de¬ 
serted orphan, found upon the sea-shore. 
The ideas of sanctity attached, in those 
days, to the pursuits and attributes of a 
bard, will account for Taliesin’s claim to 
the gift of prophecy ; and his prediction 
of the services with which he should one 
day recompense the acres of his protector, 
were amply fulfilled. Prince Elffln, be¬ 
ing afterwards imprisoned in the Castle 
of Dcganwy, by his uncle Maclgwn, So¬ 
vereign of North Wales, was released, 
according to some old Welsh historians, 
in consequence of Taliesin’s poetical in¬ 
tercessions. 

ELFFIN’S CONSOLATION’. 

Cheer thee, fair Elffln ! weep thou not; 
Why should man lriurmur at his lot ? 

It is not that which meets his eye 
Will aid him when his woes are nigh ! 
Bow not thy spirit to despair ; 

Think’st thou Heaven hears not Cynllo’s* 
pray’r ? 

Oh ! lie that rules on high is just. 

His words deceive not mortal trust; 
Ne’er was there found, in Gvvyddno’s weir, 
A prize like that thou looh’st on here. 

Cheer thee, fair Elf Pm! from thy face 
The tears which dim its beauty chase; 
Yield to desponding grief no more 
The soul which fearlessly should soar ! 
Though thou lnay’st think me little gain. 
Yet, gentle youth, thy fears are tain. 

Oh ! doubt not of the power divine. 

Weak though I be, high gifts arc mine! 
Know , from the rocky mountain-caves. 
And from the troubled river’s waves. 

And from the depths of ocean’s flood, 

God sendeth treasure to the good. 

Fair Elffln of the lovely mind ! 

Be not to feeble grief resign’d ! 

It is unmeet thy princely m : 'n 
Thus darkly clouded should be seen. 

Oh ! better far to yft thine eye 
With a confiding soul on high ! 

Though frail and powerless I appeal® 

By the great ocean foaming near, ' 
Strong though he rush in crested pride. 
Yet, when the days of woe betide. 

Then shall mine aid avail thee more. 
Than many a draught of scaly store -J-. 

Fair Elffln of the .noble heart. 

Weep not! he thine a loftier part! 
Though helpless on my roueh I lie, 

.Yet mine a voice of prophecy ! 


• Cynllo, a eel. bralcd saint of South 
Wales. 

■f laterally, tlv>n t/nee hundred salmon. 


A light within my soul is shrin’d, 

A spirit to my tongue assign’d. 

And fear thou not distress or pain. 
Prince! while beside thee I remain. 
There is no jxwer to work thee ill, 
If, with a trusting fervour still. 

Thy prayers rise duly to the Throne, 
Where sit th’ Eternal Threc-in-One. 


conduct is kate. Iii three volumes. 

KDINBUKO.H, 1822. 

This is neither so stupid a thing 
as “ Wheehe,” nor so shot king to 
decency and good feeling as “ si m. 
Passages in the Fife of Adam Blaii." 
It aspires to a rank intermediate be¬ 
tween the blood-and-thunder ro¬ 
mances of the llatrli/}e School, and 
the sober plebeianism of the natural 
anti matter-of-faet genus of Novel¬ 
ists. The plot indicates considei- 
able powers of invention and fancy, 
and the denouement is ultimately ef¬ 
fected by means which, if they can¬ 
not he pronounced very natural, ox- 
very much in keeping with the ge¬ 
neral contour of the story, contain 
nothing absolutely immoral, revolt¬ 
ing, or almipinablc, like some other 
productions of the same class which 
we could name. There is, to be sure, 
a little sprinkling of adultery here 
and there—a good deal of murder— 
robbery ad libitum — t/ueerish doings 
occasionally—and peccability in all, 
even the most perfect of the charac¬ 
ters : but we are fully nwaic that a 
portion of all this is allowable—that 
an author, whether male or fcuiatc, 
must sacrifice a little to efibet—and 
that 

Ilanc vaiium jietimusqvc damiru/ur vi- 
cissint. 

We think, however, that the fai; 
author would have done well to have 
conned Lola Byron’s Lecture on Aris¬ 
totle and the Unities. The most 
startling demands are made on our 
powers of credibility.—and unless the 
reader possesses, or imagines he pos¬ 
sesses a species of ubiquity, we can¬ 
not conceive how, in the course of 
three or four pages, he can transport 
himself from Poland to Italy—from 
Italy to Switzerland—from Switzer¬ 
land to England—and from England 
hack to Switzerland. Nor arc many 
parts of the story a whit more pro¬ 
bable. It is not very likely the 
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Miss Jean Oswald, a fine, cay, rat¬ 
tling, hairum-skairum Highland lass, 
should be so incurably smitten witli 
the romantic mauia, as to leave her 
friends, her country, and her all, to 
follow the broken fortunes of a scn- 
7 timental Swiss gouvernantc; nor is it 
a whit more natural or conceivable 
that Sophie dc Fe'ronce, the mistress 
of D’Egmont, the husband of the 
said gouvernante, should so far unscx 
herself, as to become the leader of a 
gang of ferocious banditti, in order 
the more effectually to avenge her 
imaginary wrongs. No man would 
‘ have ventured on such a bold and 
horrifying transformation of the fe¬ 
male character: but Miss Edge- 
worth’s answer to all such criticisms 
is, “ Le vrai n’est pas toujours vrai- 
semblablcand wo leave to the fair 
author before us the unlimited bene¬ 
fit of the apothegm ; only expressing 
our regret that she should have made 
Sophie stab, so unprofitably, one of 
her gang, whom nature had, no 
doubt, designed — we beg pardon, 

“ (‘onduct is Fate” — to adorn that 
most needful of all human erections 
—“ the gallows tree !” 

But we must pull up. We have 
no intention so much as to attempt 
an analysis of the story, which those 
who have read these volumes would 
not thank us for, and which those 
who have not, would not probably 
comprehend; as we frankly con¬ 
fess, we have some doubts whether 
we ourselves comprehend what the 
fair author occasionally drives at, and 
as we are not by any means dear 
that the author herself “ saw the 
end from the beginning.” We shall, 
therefore, confine ourselves to what 
may he of more service to the au¬ 
thor—a few criticisms on the style, 
which is singularly obnoxious to the 
dissecting knife, had wc, taken up 
our pen from any other than the 
most friendly motives*. Priscian's 
head has seldom bceu so unmerci¬ 
fully broken; but his pate is so liable 
to accidents of this nature, that he 
lays his account with them; and, be¬ 
yond the twinges arising from the 
primary infliction, pays little atten¬ 
tion to them, leaving them to Time 
and Chance, the great physicians, to 
heal as they may. 

But to proceed: in Vol. 1. p. Jo, 
Carlovilz asks, “ Who would you go 


to?” Had Priscian written in English, 
he would have said “ whom." In 
p. CO. of the same volume, the author 
tells us, that Bertha determined “ to 
suffice to herself.” A very proper 
and intelligible resolution! When 
Oliver & Boyd publish a catalogue 
of Scotticisms, wc request them to 
insert the following: “ Well, it is 
very pretty; but* I should not know 
what to do with my shawl; it would 
be always banging about umong my 
feet.” (Vol. 1. p. 99.) Now for a bit 
of ahull; Miss Edgeworth will have 
it in her eye for her new edition: 
“ Then going up to his groom, he 
left the ladies without waiting for a 
reply.” (Vol. I. p. 100.) In p. ISO 
of the same volume, we are told, 
that “ there is an intuit ice specicBof 
vision that conveys knowledge "—“ In¬ 
tuitive vision,” wc presume, means 
“vision” risible to itself! Of the 
two following sentences, the first, is 
a guphical anil truly picturesque 
description of the author’s style, 
while the second conveys a grave 
and most important piece of intel¬ 
ligence ; “ Humble, rumble, rumble, 
went the eternal spinning-wheel, and 
tic-a-tie, tic-a-tio, replied the knit¬ 
ting needles. The cat continued to 
lick ms paws with the same pro¬ 
voking grit city as be fun ■! " Y es^from 
which we infer, that “ hr” wasPvery 
prudent and sagacious T«m-“ cat. 5 ’ 
(Vol. [. p. lie.) Another slap at 
Priscian’s pow ! “ Who (whom) do you 
expect?” (Vol. I. p. 17 J.) But wo 
are omitting much that is valuable 
and original. “ Upon the whole,” 
says our author, (p. 92. Vol. I,) 

“ the first English country which a 
foreigner passes from Dover to Lon¬ 
don, conveys a pretty just specimen 
of the character of English land¬ 
scape.” It would ftc singularly ob- 
ligij|g, were the fair author to inform 
us how many “ English countries” 
lie betwixt Dover and London! In 
the same page, the author mistaking 
the abstract for the concrete, employs 
“ cultured fields” for “ cultivated 
fields,” an error which is plainly the 
result of affectation*,’not ignorance. 

But (to resume the continuity of 
our remarks) wc meet with. another 
bull in p. 302. of Vol. 1 ; “ l was 
probably mistaken lor some other 
person, and, Hr.'/ likely, those: who 
attacked me, did not intend me any 
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personal wrong!” What! did those 
who “ attacked" him, and beat liim 
to a jelly, “ not intend him any per- 
soniil wrong!” This was rattier an 
Irish mode of testifying that they 
had no “intention ” to harm him.— 
Tautological forms of expression a- 
bound; “ the quiet hours of loneli¬ 
ness/’ for example^ which, by the 
bye, is one of the least exceptionable 
forms in which the fair author em¬ 
ploys this iusidious figure of speech. 
At p. 71. Vol. 11, “ for who” is again 
set down in the place of “ for whom /’ 
but this additional blow at the era- 
niological development of l'riscian; 
is more than compensated by the fol- 
lowing flowery piece of the fair au¬ 
thor’s eloquence: “ What female 
heart can view (have hearts eyes ?) 
the palace of Holyrood, and not weep 
for the Hose of Scotland, whose dying 
fragrance has left a charm in every 
pitying si:nsk, which throws a veil 
over her errors, and disartns tie se¬ 
verer judgment of all its power to 
condemn!” (Vol. II. p. 180.) It 
would puzzle Hayes himself lo equal, 
far less surpass, this precious fan¬ 
faronade and jumble of metaphors, 
and shreds of lm taphors; in which 
we meet with “ hearts" “ viewing,” 
and “ fragrance leaving a charm in 
eventpitying sense” (there must, of 
counl, be more than one pitying 
sense!”) which “sense,” (it should 
be,) or which “charm,” first “ throws 
a veil” over “ errors,” and then “ dis¬ 
arms” the “judgment” of“power!!” 
Hut will the fair author hold up her 
face and maintain, that the minder 
of Damley, and the subsequent mar¬ 
riage of his wife with his murderer 
Both well, were merely “ errors,” 
and not crimes of the first mag¬ 
nitude— crimes which released the 
subjects from their allegiance to their 
beautiful but profligate quecn^ml 
dissolved tlicmost sacred tie s by which 
society is held together ? That Queen 
Mary was arcessory to, or, as the 
Scots Law has it, art and part in the 
murdet of Darnley, 1 is a point which 
we thought had been completely set]to 
rest: Iloljcrtson ahd IIlime, two Tory 
historians, luivc admitted it in the 
most unqualified manner; and will 
it be maintained, at this time of day, 
that because Mary was beautiful, 
wo Are not to try hcr^ponduct by tlic 
common laws of morality, or by the 


plebeian rules of the decalogue ? 
Even suppose it were contended that 
she was accessory to the murder be¬ 
fore the fact—will it now be denied 
that Bothwell was the murderer, 
and that the Queen subsequently, 
and in the teeth of all advice, and ■ 
remonstrance, married the man who . 
had assassinated her former husband, 
and who, had she not been infatuated * 
by a brutal passion, must have been 
regarded by her with detestation and 
abhorrence, for the outrage he had 
committed on her own per* on ? And 
after all this, forsooth, we must .-cop 
for the Hose of Scotland,” and “ throw 
a veil over her “ ei mrs” and crimes! 
Indulgent moralist! 

The mottos to the chapters arc 
frequently French extracts, which, 
whether the fault lie with the au¬ 
thor or the printer, are ofr-n bar¬ 
barously mutilated. We take an ex¬ 
ample at random, “ Far une •.trange 
falalite, ces liaisons lie sent jamais 
faites a l’heuro «« (bu) ellis pour- 
roicut devenir durahU (duriliks)— 
oil rencontre Fami avee qui 1’on vou- 
droit passer scs jours an moment on 
(bu) le sort va le iLier,” Ne. But 
w'e must have done. 

This is obviously “ the infant lisp ” 
of the author’s “ pencil,” as slie 
somewhat ludicrously calls it, ami 
therefore entitled to considerable in¬ 
dulgence. If we have sinned se¬ 
vere, it was solely to point out the 
sins (hat most easily beset lur, that 
in any future eflort, she might guaul 
against similar trespasses. But be¬ 
fore parting, let us caution her against 
borrowing, without acknowledgment, 
by an immediate “ note of hand.’ 
The sime in tlic subterranean re¬ 
gion, with Sophie de Fcronce (in 
breeclies) and her banditti, is copied 
in bd >, from “The Earthqiukc 
Now, wc Ujirn the lair author, that wl 
are deeply and extensively read in all 
tlic works from the masterly and in¬ 
imitable pen of the illustrious author 
of “ The Earthquake,” and that any 
poaching on his manor will inevit¬ 
ably be detected, whenever it suits 
our indolence anil ease to institute 
an enquiry. We return the author 
thanks for the pleasure (not unal¬ 
loyed) which her work has aUorded 
us, and shall he happy to meet her 
soon again, the better for our good- 
natured strictures ! 

c 
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“ Decimce debentur." 

This subjcet, which is about to 
engage the attention of Parliament *, 
iuid of which Mr Hume has given 
f notice by a motion, is one of deep in¬ 
terest to Ireland. It involves in its 
discussion all ranks. It takes away 
all neutrality. It enlists, on the one 
side or on the other, the whole mind 
and talent, and hopes and fears of her 
immense population. Mr Hume has 
imposed on himself a task sufficient 
to make the stoutest statesman trem¬ 
ble. The system he has to contend 
against involves in it matters of the 
greatest importance, and will require 
the concentrated wisdom of Parlia¬ 
ment to correct its errors and reform 
its abuses. It embraces, not only a 
question of state, but of religion, of 
morals, of property, of public and of 
private rights, and of individual com¬ 
fort and happiness. Yet great as this 
question is, we can trust it with safe¬ 
ty in the hands of the Legislature. 
In the exercise of its enlightened 
functions, and of a sound and vigo¬ 
rous understanding, it will bring all 
its prudence and discretion to bear 
on it, and balance, with cool and im¬ 
partial consideration, the relative 
rights of the payers and receivers of 
Tithes. It will weigh the good and the 
evil—separate the real from the ficti¬ 
tious—and, whilst it punishes wrong, 
it will throw the a-gis of its protec¬ 
tion over the injured. It will probe 
to the bottom the origin and cause of 
those complaints which have deafened 
the nation, and find out whether 
they proceed from Party and Faction 
—from men opposed to, or tired of 
conforming to established inodes and 
habits, and anxious to have them 
done away with, in order to substi¬ 
tute new ones of their own: or whe¬ 
ther they arise from the friends of 
order and good government, who are 
attached to our old institutions, and 
willing only to repair what, in the 
lapse of time, may have decayed, or 
gone into disorder. To this great 
work, whenever it comes fairly be¬ 
fore them, we are persuaded Parlia- 

*This article was written for our March 
Number, but the press of other matter 
compelled us to postpone Its insertion till 
this month. 
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raent will give their best attention; 
and, bydealing out justice with mer¬ 
cy, prove themselves worthy of be¬ 
ing the guardians of the rights and 
the liberties of Ireland. 

Under this impression, we shall 
throw together a few remarks on 
this subject of Tithes, about which 
we find many worthy men involved 
in darkness and doubt, and declar¬ 
ing themselves unable to form any 
opinion of their own respecting it. 
They have got an Idea that Tithes 
are very bad things—that they are 
much talked against—that they are 
the cause of loud and reiterated 
complaints—and, therefore, without 
troubling themselves any farther a- 
bout the matter, are willing and anx¬ 
ious to have them entirely abolished. 
There are others, of the class of Sec¬ 
tarians, who pretend to oppose them 
on principle, and who loudly decry 
them—and there is the whole body 
of Hierarchy in Ireland, who 
think that Tithes belong to them of 
right, and would most gladly appro¬ 
priate them to themselves, or to the 
support of their own Church. In 
our remarks, therefore, we shall con¬ 
sider the Nature of Tithes and the 
Right which certain persons have in 
them,—the Classes of persons who 
complain against this right, or the 
Mannei' in which it is exercised,—* 
the Causes of these complaints,—their 
Remedy, —and the Importance to so¬ 
ciety of having a well-educated and 
efficient Clergy. These topics em¬ 
brace the general questions which can 
Relevantly enter into this discussion, 
and may suffice to give an outline of 
its various bearings upon the Agri¬ 
cultural interest in Ireland, and the 
moral and intellectual improvements 
of her vast population. 

First, then, with fegard to the Na¬ 
ture of Tithes, and the right which 
certain persons have in them. 

Tidies, or Tiends, are the tenth- 
part of the produce of the ground, 
and of live-stock, which, in all ages, 
has been considered due to Church¬ 
men, for performing divine service. 
Hence they are cali&the Patrimony 
of the Church; and, as such, have 
comedown to us from our earliest 
history. By some they have been 
railed “ debita fundi” the debt of 
the ground dues to Clergymen,—and 
by others, “ debita fructuum," the 
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debts of the fruits. Tithes, though 
originally designed and set apart for 
Clergymen, were, through the ple¬ 
nary power of the Pope, appropriated 
to other orders *, and were given 
for the support of Convents, Monas¬ 
teries, and other religious houses. 
At the Reformation, Henry the VIII. 
limited them to the Clergy, and to 
those \ay-improprietaries, whom he 
chose to favour, or who, through the 
kindness of Popes, had a vested righ t 
in the Tithes of their own lands, or 
in others particularly favoured by 
him. Succeeding Monarchs follow¬ 
ed his example, and bestowed part of 
the Tithes on Presbyterian Churches, 
for the promotion of religion; while 
others gave grants of them to thQ 
University of Dublin, for the encour¬ 
agement of literature and science. 
Hence, the persons who have a right 
to the Tithes in Ireland may be pro¬ 
perly divided into two classes— Cleri¬ 
cal aud fcal Titulars—whodjfcght 
to draw the full Tithes is conf ined 
to them by the Constitution of our 
Country ,by innumerable Acts of Par- 
1iamcnt,and by the oath of the Sove¬ 
reign on the day of his r oronat m x. 
By all these, their right to the Tithes 
is secured; and it remains to he seen, 
whether a Parliament, which so late¬ 
ly would not sully its honour and 
pledged faith to the public creditor, 
will now wantonly violate the rights 
of the Church, and take away the 
freeholds of a body of the most learn¬ 
ed and venerable men, who have done 
no wrong. 

The Tithes arc as much the pro¬ 
perty of the proprietors of them, as 
the land is of the landholder : and for 
Parliament to break down the fence 
which guards real property in the 
onS case, is to render all property 
insecure. “ Nolumus mutate .," “ we 
are unwilling to innovate,” has hi¬ 
therto been held as a firm principle 
administration ; and how shall 
they depart from it, in a question, 
which, by abolishing Tithes in Ire¬ 
land,* would be equal to a Revolu¬ 
tion? 

“ Tithes,” says Lord Stair, who is 
looked on as the highest authority, 
" were at all times the property of 
the Church and he adds, “ into 

* These were chiefly three; the Cistcr- 
trnns. Hospitalers, and Tenrplars. 


whatever hands they pass, they car¬ 
ry always along with them, as a bur¬ 
den affecting tliem, competent sti¬ 
pends for the Ministers, who are or 
who shall be elected.” And the 
Right Honourable the present Lot'd, 
President of the Court of Session in 
Scotland, when interpreting these 
words, says, “ Into whatever hands 
Tiends may come, they are Inherently 
and necessarily burdened with the 
maintenance of the clergy !” 

These opinions apply, no doubt, to 
the Scotch mode of paying stipends 
out of the Tiends, which has sei. ride 
the one-fifth of the rental, instead of 
til & one-tenth of the produci, ; hut 
they shew clearly that, in the appre¬ 
hension of those eminent persons, 
the 'fiends, to their whole extent, are 
still liable, whenever the present pro¬ 
vision shall he found inadequate. 

But there is no such splitting down 
of the Tithes in Ireland. They are 
wholly the property of the titular; 
and he may either draw them, after 
they arc reaped from the ground, and 
carry them off to his own granaries, 
or he may take a com/tosifion for 
them, or commute them for any other 
thing he chimes. He is sole proprie¬ 
tor over them, and cannot he eon- 
trolled, provided he uses them with¬ 
out hurt or prejudice to the farmer. 
This use of them is perfectly consis¬ 
tent, and it is naturally inseparable 
from the absolute possession of all 
property, and without which it would 
not he enjoyed. But though his 
ower over Tithes is thus unlimited, 
e is not entitled to turn it into an 
instrument of oppression. If he 
docs so, then the law will interfere 
and punish him, and teach him that 
his wealth does not entitle him to he 
inhumane and brutal. Yet in the 
complaints from Ireland, instances of 
cruelty adduced, which, if they 
can he credited, make human nature 
to stand aghast, and “ wonder who 
could do them." 

Secondly, Let us consider the Clas¬ 
ses of persons who complain against 
the right of Tithes, and the Mode by 
which they arc levied. 

These persons belong to two classes 
—theland-owners, whether Protestant 
or Papist; and their farin-tenants, 
of all persuasions. These are filling 
now, and have filled Ireland for half a 
century back, with the most frightful 
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descriptions of the ruin and misery 
produced by the Tithe-system. They 
paint to us the wretched inhabitants, 
who have fallen behind in paying 
the merciful, and comparatively trif- 
tytg compositions for their Tithes, as 
cast qut into the open fields—without 
a stick to warm them—without bed 
and blanket, or furniture, without 
even a pot to boil their potatoes in ; 
and the jails, it is said, are filled with 
miserable wretches, four-fifths of 
.whom are iinprisoned'for Tithes, or 
rendered insolvent through Tithe pro¬ 
cesses. Now, that much of all this is 
exaggerated, we have reason to be¬ 
lieve ; but that a good deal of it is 
true, there can be no doubt. Nor is 
it wonderful, in such a state of so¬ 
ciety, and under the system of Irish 
fanning. For every patch of land 
there are many candidates. Every 
one is striving to lease it. In promis¬ 
ing a high rent, they either think not 
of the Tithes, or if these come at 
all under consideration, they flatter 
themselves they shall be able to 
“ sham” the Parson, that is, cheat 
him of his due, by concealment or 
fraud—or drive him into an advan¬ 
tageous composition, ki this, how¬ 
ever, theiLare sometimes mistaken. 
The ca®(Pn, or his Froctor, is upon 
the ground, ready to draw the Tithe, 
—a compromise is entered into,—the 
day of payment comes,—provision is 
not made for it, nor was ever intend¬ 
ed,— ‘lie law takes its course,—and 
the little in the “ cabin,” or “ cant,” 
goes but a small way;—an example 
is necessary to be made;—and thus 
they become sufferers, from their own 
negligence, knavery, or dishonesty! 

But all this is no more than what 
occasionally takes place in the pay¬ 
ment of rent. Are there no instances 
in England and Scotland, where a far¬ 
mer having fallen behind jn his rent, 
was, year after year, lenientlj dealt 
with, but who, iustead'of making it 
better, made it worse; so that, after 
all attempts to save him, his landlord 
was obliged to turn him out of his 
farm, to poind him, or to incarcer¬ 
ate him for the rent ? Were we so 
disposed, we could state instances 
of those who rented as much land 
as a hundred families of these Irish 
tatterdemalion tanners ever rented, 
who have been thrown out of their 
farms—stripped of every thing— 


the husband cast into prison—and 
the wife and family left to shift for 
themselves in the wide world. But 
because landlords are sometimes 
obliged to seek their rents in this 
manner, and thus to treat a man who 
had deceived them, and imposed upon 
their lenity and good nature, is Par¬ 
liament to interfere, and either limit 
the landholder in the legal exercise of 
his right over his rents, or to pro¬ 
ceed, upon such instances, to abolish 
rents altogether ? And if this would 
not he a ralid reason for the Legisla¬ 
ture to interfere in the case of rents, 
neither do we deem it warranted, 
from the conduct of refractory Tithe- 
payers, to alter the law of Tithes. 
Rents, as well as Tithes, are often 
bad things in the opinion of the poor 
man,—and willingly would he get 
quit of them, if he could ; and were 
the smallest hope held out to him, 
that, by clamour, discontent, and pe¬ 
titioning Parliament, he could have 
them abolished, the table of both 
Houses of Parliament would groan 
with petitions from one end of the 
land unto another. Give the Irish the 
hint, that, by conflagrations, mur¬ 
ders, and insurrections, they will 
intimidate Government, and gain 
their point, and these horrors will 
he renewed, and increase, year after 
year, in number and aggravation. I n 
the midst of their keen desire to 
carry their point, be it Tithes, or 
rents, or Church-rates—Insurrection 
will rage, and Treason will scowl, 
and threats of alienation of attach¬ 
ment to every other interests than 
those of Great Britain, will he in¬ 
dustriously circulated, in order to 
overawe and browbeat Government 
into their measures. This is the 
game which they have played in 
the Catholic question. Concession 
after concession was made to please 
them; hut one concession whetted the 
appetite for another; and now, when 
they have got almost all that they 
desired on that point, Ireland is, at 
this moment, instead of being sa¬ 
tisfied, the same rebellious, unruly, 
blood-thirsty, savagd, and distracted 
Ireland, it was fifty years ago. Nay, 
if there be any difference, she is not 
only equally discontented and disaf¬ 
fected, but her Catholic population 
has become seemingly more embit¬ 
tered, desperate, ana brutal. The 
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murder of the Suras will be a blot 
and a stain upon her memory for ever. 

That the system of Tithes can be 
the cause of all this no man in his 
senses will believfe, unless it be ad¬ 
mitted that the principles of honesty, 
and the attributes of good sense and 
good faith, have forsaken that fertile 
country; for, in the first place, the 
landholder has no right to complain 
of Tithes, when nothing more than 
the Tithe is taken from him. He 
received his lands, with this ex¬ 
press burden on them, and to refuse 
payment would be an act of direct 
dishonesty. It is quite the same 
what he is. He may be an Atheist, 
a Deist, a Catholic, or nothing at 
all; the Tithes have nothing to do 
with his rcligion-rthey do not com¬ 
pel him to attend any place of wor¬ 
ship. The State has, indeed, al¬ 
lotted them to the Established Clergy, 
and for the support of that form of 
religion which they teach, and has, 
in itspaternal care, provided churches, 
Where religious instruction and ordi¬ 
nances may be reocived and admi¬ 
nistered, according to the forms of 
that church whose ecclesiastical go¬ 
vernment it recognises as most con¬ 
sonant and agreeable to its civil in¬ 
stitutions ; but having done this, it 
does no more. It says to all the 
lieges, “ Here is Instruction provided 
for you. If you chuse to accept of 
it, good and well: if not, please 
yourselves: the money, or fund that 
supports that church, is mine, not 
yours; and I wrong you not in be¬ 
stowing it on whomsoever I think 
the most deserving, and best cal¬ 
culated for the promotion of order, 
the high interests of Government, 
andfthc true dignity, prosperity, and 
happiness of the c people. Were the 
Tit* les yours —had you, at your an¬ 
cestors ever paid a farthing for them 
—had you purchased them along 
with your estate, or in any shape had 
an heritable and vested right in them; 
then, indeed, you might Complain in 
paying them to the Protestant Par¬ 
son, or Protestant proprietor ; but as 
they were yours 1 by none of these 
ways, but set apart for, and actually 
belonging to others, as much as your 
rents belong to you; it is your duty 
to pay them, fairly and fully, to their 
rightful owners: and as you cannot 
be relieved from them yourselves. 
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neither can your farm-tenants be re¬ 
lieved : for the Tithe of the produce 
of all your land belongs to the Esta¬ 
blished Church, and is its due, into 
whatever hands your lands may pass." 
From this view of the subject, alt 

S ound of complaint is cut oft' from 
e land-owners, when called on to 
pay no more than their Tithe: (and 
they take good care that more shall 
not be paid): and the same reasons 
cut off all complaint from those who 
farm their grounds. Farmers,.in* 
leasing their farms, know quite well 
that the Tithe will be demamUd 
from them ; and if they are willing 
and ready to pRy it, they never find 
any trouble from clerical or lay pro- 
wietors. A man who is punctual and 
lonest is cherished by them: and 
there are many such. From them 
the voice of complaint is not heard. 
It is from those jnor, and wretched , 
and miserable cabins, to which is at¬ 
tached an acre and a half,—it is from 
persons who think it no more a sin 
to cheat the Kino than to cheat the 
Clergy, from whom the voice of la¬ 
mentation and wailing is heard to 
arise. Every art is had recourse to, 
in order to‘ avoid payment. They 
would rather drink /?»a^shillings, 
than pay one as '1'ithc : wtod when 
Tithe is asked from them, they kick, 
and plunge, and fret, and foam, and 
sometimes, in their wrath, proceed 
to inflict personal punishment on the 
Parson or his Proctor. Along with 
want or avarice, ignorance and bi¬ 
gotry come to feed their rage; and 
while their hatred of the hkki tics 
conceals from them the atrocity of 
their conduct, it invests their indig¬ 
nation and outrage, in their own eyes, 
with something like a manly zeal for 
religion, and me honour of Mother 
Church. ' r he plain English of the 
matter, however, is, that dishonesty 
lies at the bottom ; and though their 
composition for Tithe be moderate, 
they are unwilling to part with it, if, 
by any possible means, they can re¬ 
tain it ; and when they cannot re¬ 
tain it, or have been so foolish as 
spend it; and when the Parson, or 
his Proctor, cannot want it, and is 
obliged at last to have recourse to 
legal means to recover it,—then there 
is nothing heard, on all sides, hut 
complaints, loud and deep, against 
the mode in which Tithes are levied^; 
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and the newspapers get it,—and the 
■poetical imaginations of political wri¬ 
ters emblazon it ; and thus it goes 
through the whole world, a notable 
instance of the oppression and cruel¬ 
ty, of the Tithe-system in Ireland ! 
All the real facts and circumstances 
of the case arc kept in the back¬ 
ground ; while the strongest light is 
thrown on sufferings, brought by the 
people upon themselves, and inflict¬ 
ed, not arbitrarily —not at the will 
of sl despot —but by the legal sentence 
of a judge, ever inclined to pity and 
to spare. 

* Facts and documents will bear us 
out in all this, and, therefore; it may 
be laid down as a general rule, that, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
in which oppression and cruelty have 
been alleged, it will appear, that op¬ 
pression did not arise from the seve¬ 
rity of the Clergy, but from the want 
of honesty or punctuality in the 
laity. Taking, then, all these things 
into view, it is quite certain, that the 
evils complained of arise, not so much 
from the system of Tithes, as from 
a want of the great principles of rec¬ 
titude and integrity in those who are 
loudest against it. AmU arc Tithes 
to he abolished to please such ? Arc 
the violators and contemners of the 
law to he thus rewarded ? Is insur¬ 
rection to be thus put down ? If so, 
the next year Parliament will be 
called upon to abolish rents; and, 
growing bolder by concession, the 
claimants will proceed to insist that 
Episcopacy be put down, and Popery 
erected on its ruins. Be it so—and 
what then? Will the Catholics of 
Ireland get rid of Tithes under a 
Catholic establishment? Who does 
not know, that no church is more 
severe and rigid in the mode of ex¬ 
acting Tithes ? And, from its Priest¬ 
hood, there is for their disciples no es¬ 
cape—no concealment—no defraud¬ 
ing the Priest, like the Parson. The 
holiness and entireness of Confession, 
in which the whole merit of this 
Sacrament depends, take away all 
chance of saving even a single grain. 
The opposition to the Tithing sys¬ 
tem, in every Catholic country, is 
prodigious, in consequence of this. 
The extent of them in Spain, down 
to the Revolution, exceeded all belief. 
Mr Jacob, in his travols in Spain, in 
the years 1809 and 1810, tells us. 


that “ the Tithes collected in An¬ 
dalusia extend to every agricultural 
production, and arc rigidly exacted ; 
not as with us, on the ground, but af¬ 
ter it has gone through all the neces¬ 
sary processes to fit it for the use of 
man. Thus wheat and barley must 
not only be cut, but thrashed and 
winnowed, before the Tithes are 
taken. Olives, which form a most 
important article in this vicinity, 
when they are sold in the state in 
which they are grown, pay the Tithe 
only on the quantity carried away; 
but if there be a mill, and oil-presses 
on the farm, one-tenth of the oil is 
taken by the collector. In the same 
manner, the Tithe upon grapes, when 
the grapes are Bold, is paid in fruit; 
but when made into wine within the 
district, the Church'rccci ves <■ nc-tcn lh 
of the liquor. 

“ The principle upon which this 
is founded seems to be^ that the 
Church may receive one-tenth of tin* 
produce in the first stage in which 
it becomes fit for use; for if wine be 
made into brandy or vinegar, the 
Church receives its dues from the 
wine, and not from the articles into 
which it is afterwards converted. 
The more valuable productions of the 
field, such as liquorice, as well as the 
minuter articles of the garden, such 
as melons, pumpkins, onions, garlic, 
peas, and beaus, all contribute an 
equal proportion to tlie support of 
the Ecclesiastical establishment. The 
right to Tithes lias been lately ex¬ 
tended to such wild fruits as can be 
sold, even for the smallest sums. 
Thus the tunas, or prickly pears— 
the figs growing on the opnntia, a 
wild fruit with which the hedges 
abound, and consequently of little 
value, have lately been subjected to 
the Tithing system.* One-tenth also 
of all the domesticated animals is 
delivered to the Tithe collector, as 
well as the wool annually shorn from 
the sheep. 

“ There is,” adds Mr Jacob, “ an 
uniformity in this system, which pro¬ 
duces effects diametrically opposite 
to those which are ffclt in England. 
In Spain, it is the Clergy who op¬ 
press, amt the farmer who is defraud¬ 
ed : in England, it is the farmer who 
imposes, and the Clergyman who is 
the sufferer.” p. 99, 101. The same 
is the case in Ireland. 
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Wc might go to Portugal, Sicily, 
and the whole of Italy, for proofs of 
the same masterly system of Tithing 
practised in Spain: but this quotation 
shall suffice, and we trust that it will, 
as it ought at least, serve to con¬ 
vince the White Buys and Catholics 
of Ireland, that if their form of re¬ 
ligion were established to-morrow, 
and the Tithes put into the posses¬ 
sion of their Priesthood, as is the 
casein all Catholic countries, their 
situation, instead of being better, 
would be infinitely worse. 

From the above facts, then, it is 
quite clear, that if the landlord and his 
tenants deal Jnirh) with the proprie¬ 
tors of the Tithes, they have no right 
to complain ; because the firmer 
knows that the Tithes are not, and 
never were his, and that his land is 
burdened with them legally; and the 
latter (the farmer) knows, that he 
leased his , farm on the expioss, or 
implied condition, that the one-tenth 
of all its fruits is due to the Parson, 
or lay-improprietor. Where, then, 
it will be asked, is the justice of their 
complaints? Whence do they spring? 
What is their real cause ? This 
forms the next branch of our in¬ 
quiry. 

Thirdly , The real causes, in ninety - 
nine cases out of a hundred, arise out 
of those circumstances to which we 
have already alluded ; namely, to the 
imposition of certain classes of land¬ 
lords and le.ianfik upon the Clergy— 
to their running behind, and not pay¬ 
ing up the trifling compositions en¬ 
tered into with them by the Clergy 
in lieu of the Tithes, and to a regu¬ 
lar and determined plan, formed and 
systematized, fer refus..ig all Tithe, 
if possible, to the Protestant Cleigy. 

hut, whilst these are the real causes 
of almost all tlte Ecclesiastical pro¬ 
cesses that arc going on in Ireland, 
and which stalk forth, in all their ter¬ 
ror, to intimidate, affright, and a 1 arm 
Parliament, there are others which 
are considered by wise men, and sa¬ 
gacious politicians, of a more serious 
nature, as affecting the rights of in¬ 
dividuals, and the prosperity of Ire¬ 
land at large. These ar e,Jirsi, pre¬ 
venting the possessors of tile land, or 
their tenants, from carrying the crops 
off the ground, until the proprietor 
of the Tiends has drawn his Tithes ; 
in consequent of which, whether 
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arising from ill-nature, iudoh nee, or 
avarice, the whole crop, if not oc¬ 
casionally lost, is frequently in jura. ; 
secondly, inflicting on agricultural 
improvements great hardships: th ird- 
ly, injuring the soil,by yearly absinu - 
lions from it of one-tenth of its fon¬ 
der, which would have been* con¬ 
verted into manure, and which would 
have enabled the farmer to bring in to 
cultivation his poorer soils: and, 
Jimdly , incessant interruption to that 
tranquillity, good neighbourhood, 
and friendly intercom- c, which 
should always exist betwixt Mi¬ 
nister and Ins people ; hrt v/hHi, in 
consequence of overcharge a, and Jui¬ 
cing pay tin. lit of his Tith<s, are en¬ 
tirely destroyed ; and, in their stead, 
the most deadly rancour frequently 
substituted, and too often acted on. 

Taking it for granted, that these 
are the great and important evils 
which can be brought forward against 
the Tithe system in Ireland, we shall 
shortly examine them. 

And, with regard to the Jirsl of 
these, wc boldly deny that any such 
evil exists. The complaints arc not 
against negligence, in drawing the 
Tithe, but against too great activity! 
Hut, if the Tithe be drawn on the 
ground, how can the farmer com¬ 
plain of overcharge? Will he allow 
the Parson, or his Proctor, to draw 
more than the tenth sheaf, the tenth 
potatoe, or the tenth pig? Assuredly 
not; and if not, with what face of 
justice can he complain of severity, 
cruelty, and oppression ? Complaints, 
in such a case, prove too much. They 
prove not the oppression of the Tithe- 
holder, hut the dishonest disposition 
of the Tithe-payer, and his sad regret 
that he has not, like a smuggler, had 
time to abstract, carry off', and secret 
a part of his crops, before the Proc¬ 
tor came imiqd. 

II is cofnplaints of severity in ex¬ 
acting his composition, too, when 
composition is gone into, prove ex¬ 
actly the same thing; anti unless the 
proposition be maintained, that a 
man is not bound to implement, 
faithfully, his own bargain, then, 
how can it be oppression for the 
Tithe-holder to ask his own ; and, 
if necessary, to enforce, legally, the 
payment of it ? In many eases, this 
must either be done, or the Clergy¬ 
man, who hits no other means of 
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support but from his Tithes, must 
starve. These remarks put the com¬ 
plaints of oppression and overcharges 
upon their true foundation ; and 
shew clearly, that they spring from 
t'te imjmitions practised by the far- 
mers,and not from the Tithe-holders; 
whilst negligence, in drawing limc- 
ous/y the Tithe, is positively denied, 
and wc call upon the complaincrs to 
make out the charge. 

The .seenud objection is that of 
inflicting on agricultural improve¬ 
ments great hardships—while it in¬ 
volves in it a principle of o sos.s in- 
’ Justice and oppression. 

This is the cream of all the: ob¬ 
jections. In it all their strength 
iies; and, accordingly, to it the 
whole force of the Oppositionists has 
been directed. We readily admit, 
that it bears upon the face of it some¬ 
thing like demonstration ; and that, 
at first sight, nothing seems more 
conclusive, ltut, like many things 
else of a similar nature, it will not 
stand close investigation ; while it is 
not in unison with the other arrange¬ 
ments of society, as to professional 
skill and talent, when employed and 
required by individuals ifr the State. 

Wo affirm, then, that Tithes, and 
the increase of Tithes arising from 
agricultural imjfovements, do no in¬ 
justice to the farmer, and impose 
upon him no burden of which he is 
ignorant. 

In agriculture, as in trade and 
commerce, every farmer, resolved to 
improve his farm, sits down and 
counts ihe cost. In doing this, he 
takes in all burdens ; and if he sees 
that he will not he able to repay 
himself, from his improvements, 

) lie lets them .alone. If, on the 
other hand, he sees that he will 
gain, he proceeds. On this principle, 
which is no doubt one of speculation, 
all agricultural improvements are 
made. If the Tithes Are to deter 
him. so may every other public bur¬ 
den ; and, therefore, every other bur¬ 
den upon his farm, as rent, taxes, 
cess, road-money, &c. &c. &c. may, 
with equal propriety, be denounced, 
and charged with injustice and op¬ 
pression, and with impeding his im¬ 
provements, as well as Tithes. But, 
says one. If Tithes were abolished, 
the farmer would have a profit, after 
paying the other burdens: and, say 


we. If taxes were taken off*, the far¬ 
mer would have a larger profit, after 
paying his Tithe. It is quite the 
same, from what side of the equation 
you take it—for if the objection be 
good against Tithes, it is equally 
good against all other lmr-lens laid 
upon landed property. But the ob¬ 
jection is nn re upccinus than solid, 
in anotlur point of view; and that is, 
that if capital, industry, and skill, 
were bestowed by the Clergyman 
on the improvement of the lands in 
his parish, his usefulnesses at 'lergy- 
man, would he destroyed, and his 
parishioners deprived of his most va¬ 
luable professional labours. Accord¬ 
ing to tile capital sunk, the skill ex¬ 
erted, and the industry bestowed ; 
in the same proportion would his 
mind become anxious, agitated, or 
distracted. His treasure being on 
the earth., his heart would be there 
also. The time spent in attending 
to the improvements of a whole pa¬ 
rish, would leave little to be spent in 
study : and the skill and ingenuity 
exercised to improve his parochial- 
lands, would prevent the exertion of 
his best powers for improving the 
minds and bettering the hearts of 
his pavishioticus. In one word, if 
such services were demanded, and 
necessary, before improvements could 
or would he made in his parish, 
improvement would be impossible— 
for the sums which they would re¬ 
quire, im ( lergyman could afford ; 
and if hff could, he might he losing 
his fortune, instead of bettering it; 
or, if bettering it, providing the 
means for enriching his successors 
more than himself; while, to give 
his personal attendance and personal 
industry, would not only require a 
sort of iihii/uitj/, hut would entirely 
secularize his mind, and wholly unfit 
him for the conscientious discharge 
of his sacred duties: and, whilst it 
did all this, it would he leading him 
to a direct violation of the law of the 
land, which expressly forbids f 'lergy- 
men, and ties up their hands'from 
following after, or engaging in, ant/ 
secular profession u htitci'er ! Yet, on 
the principle of this objection, he 
must either break the law, and fur¬ 
nish his proportion of capital, indus¬ 
try, and skill, for these improvements, 
or he must remain stationary as to 
his income for ever. The whole of 
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this objection, however, proceeds 
upon a kai.se assumption. It takes 
for granted that theClergy man's right 
lies in the “ debita fundi,’' instead 
of the “ debita fruetuum Hut the 
Clergyman has no business with the 
farmer. The proprietor may keep 
his ground in what state he pleases— 
in good or in bad condition—in pas¬ 
ture or in crop ; with all this the 
Tithe-holder cannot interfere. His 
right is only the tenth of the fruits: 
and be these scanty or abundant, 
arising from good or bad years, from 
the natural richness of the soil, or 
from a high state of improved culti¬ 
vation—the Tithe is his, and no 
more of it. He holds the cure, like 
the farmer his lands, on these terms, 
for better or for worse, with the ex¬ 
ception of being denied the privilege 
of the fanner, to attempt personally 
their improvement. 

llut the absurdity of such an ob¬ 
jection is still more apparent, when 
we consider what would he its fur¬ 
ther effects upon the Clergy; name¬ 
ly, “ the keeping of them station - 
on/ in society." 

One of the great advantages of 
Tithes is, that they completely pre¬ 
serve, at all times, the Clergy in 
their relative rank and situation in 
the State : and by placing them in a 
safe and happy mediocrity —removing 
them equally from the dangers and 
seductions of affluence, on the one 
hand, and the evils and degradations 
of jiuvcrty on the other —tWy bestow 
upon them an independence, which 
enables them to 110 fearlessly their 
duty, without being overawed by the 
frown of the great, or intimidated by 
the reproach of the people. Hut by 
making them stationary, that is, giv¬ 
ing them none of the fruits of im¬ 
provement, the greatest injury would 
lie committed against society itself. 
There would be, on the one band, 
every other class advancing progres¬ 
sively in wealth and affluence, and 
enjoying, with their families, all the 
comfbrts of life: and, on the other, 
the Clergy—who, besides an expen¬ 
sive education/'had spent their lives 
in study, learning, and research, 
and the vigorous discharge of their 
professional duties—incapable, with 
their wives and their families, of 
making the same decent appearance 
with the families of the ordinary 
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fanners, shop-keepers, and manu¬ 
facturers, among whom they exert 
themselves to maintain the respect 
due to religion and its sacred insti¬ 
tutions. In such a state of things, 
could the Clergy be of any use'? 
Would an order of worthy and,, most 
useful men—placed in the unfortu¬ 
nate situation of haviug a stationary 
income, whilst all ranks in the coun¬ 
try were rapidly increasing theirs—be 
looked up to and continued ? Would 
they not become gradually degraded 
from that station they imv occupy, 
and fall into the utmost contempt? 
It is true. Clergymen would still be 
had to fill our churches; for the ori¬ 
ginal Tithe, a hundred, or five hun¬ 
dred years back, would still be an 
object to some cukatks : but would 
our churches be filled with persons 
of birth, education, and talent ; and 
who, keeping pace with the march 
of mind, would be qualified to edify 
the nobi.k and the demined of our 
land—our judges and senators, as 
well as the poor and illiterate ? Had 
such narrow principles been acted on, 
would they have possessed a body of 
Clergy, wno, in every age, for vir¬ 
tue, learning, and piety, were, and 
continue unequalled by almost any 
other Clergy, and who have clone 
more, by their writig/gs, to illuminate 
the world, than all the other Clergy 
besides, the sister kingdom of Eng¬ 
land only excepted ? Assuredly not. 
The Church of Ireland would in¬ 
evitably sink; and the nobility and 
gentry, in that turbulent land, would 
soon nave cause bitterly to lament 
the miserable parsimony and selfish¬ 
ness of that outrageous and discon¬ 
tented spirit, which took away the 
Tithes from their Clergy, or which , 
settled and fixed them so, as to be¬ 
come, in all future time, station¬ 
ary. 

As there are som c professional men 
who, nevertheless, on this head, 
maintain strictly the injustice and 
oppression of Tithes, and plead, more 
particularly, that the salaries of the 
Clergy should have been at all times 
“ stationary," we put this case to 
themselves, and ask their opinion on 
it. Suppose the nation had fixed 
the fees of physicians and lawyers 
fifty or a hundred years ago—now 
' would they now feel? Or suppose that 
the nation, or a body of meu, had laid 
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their heads together, to fix their lees, 
and one of these came to them and 
said, 11 You, Mr Physician and Law¬ 
yer, must take the fees we have fix¬ 
ed, and which were paid to your pre¬ 
decessors, in the same line, a hun¬ 
dred and fifty years ago-’’ Wliat 
would be the reply ? Would it not 
be, “ You must pay us according to 
the rule of the times, the improve¬ 
ments in society, the change in the 
manner ol' living, the additional ex¬ 
pence ol‘ education, and the time 
and study necessary to qualify us to 
be of service to you ; and which you 
ean now well afford to do, as your 
rents and markets have thudded mid 
fridded since the time when you paid 
our predecessors ?" 

All this he would readily grant, 
but, turning round, and wielding 
your argument, he might say, “ You 
did not assist me in iny improve¬ 
ments : you expended on them nei¬ 
ther capital, industry, nor skill; and, 
therefore, as you did none of all 
these, you have no rigid to share, ill 
higher fees, am) proportion of my 
improvements, which were made 
wholly at my own expence, and by 
my own industry, skill, ami inge¬ 
nuity.” * 

Suppose such a harangue made to 
any, even tile weakest of our barris¬ 
ters, with wliat ineffable contempt 
would he hear it! and if lie deigned 
to return an answer, would he not 
say, “ Very well, MrClodpole; since 
you will not remunerate us for tlie 
exercise of our professional skill, ob¬ 
tained through a long course of study 
and practice, you will have the good¬ 
ness to plead your own cause your¬ 
self?" “ But," says Sir (,'lodpole, 
“ l am not able ; I have not learned 
daw; 1 have got no education for 
the bar; I am ignorant of forms, 
statutes, and precedents, and know 
not how to speak, or address a court.” 
“ Oh, very well/’ says ouj barrister, 
‘ f you must then let it alone, or pay 
me those fees, which the improve¬ 
ments of society, the changes in man¬ 
ners, and the expensiveness of times, 
have rendered necessary for the sup¬ 
port of my order.” 

This, or something like it, would 
be his answer, and its justice every 
barrister will admit. Apply it, then, 
to the Clergy, and to the plea of 
fixing and rendering their stipends 
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“ STA 1IONAHY," wliiell giving IIO 
share in imjuoremi ///.<. would do, ami 
the fallacy of the argument, about 
denying the Clergy their due pro¬ 
portion in such improvements, is in¬ 
stantly seen. 

If landlords, farmers, and all other 
classes in society, were to he left to 
advance in v ealth, importance, and 
influence, would ’not the Clergy, if 
left to remain stationary, lose their 
station in society; or, it left to the 
ileasuro of society, either rise too 
ligh, or sink too low, just as they 
had address to become the idols, or 
the reverse, of the community, or the 
state ? 

But we apply the same argument 
to the land-o.-iici i as to the lawyers 
and physicians; and we put it to 
them, if it would hd fair, that, while 
they are receiving a fifth part in rent, 
of the improvements which tile far¬ 
mer makes, and for which they give 
no capital, no industry, no skill, 
the Clergy should not haw* the in¬ 
crease oil their aue-lenlh Y And we 
ask them farther, what their feelings 
would be, were Parliament, or the 
Clergy, to attempt to limit their 
rights and advantages over their own 
property? Ur what would they say, 
were their farmers to wield their 
own argument against them, aud say, 
“ Our leases arc out—we have made 
your lands //ee times more produc¬ 
tive than when w r c first leased them ; 
hut we give you no more rent; you 
are not entitled to more; for all 
their productiveness is the effect of 
our improvements, to which you con¬ 
tributed nothing cither of capital or 
industry?” 

Such is the i ai.i.acv in the ob¬ 
jection. Adopt it, and every thing 
becomes .stationary but to the man 
who makes the improvements. The 
physician, lawyer, and landlord, on 
the principle assumed, must be served 
as the Clergy ; and the farmer, or im¬ 
prover, alone be entitled to all the 
benefit. But continue the present 
system, and tile relative proportion 
betwixt the Clergy and laity is pre¬ 
served ; the income of Ac one is pro¬ 
gressive with the income of the other. 
The sacred institutions and ordinan¬ 
ces of religion are maintained, and 
the harmony and happiness of civil 
society promoted. Destroy this pro¬ 
portion, and an Established Church 
A K 
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cannot exist, and the Clergy can be 
no longer useful to society. Change, 
we apprehend, would be destruction ; 
and, where the danger is great, and 
the good so uncertain, we w uld re¬ 
mind all who are lend of breaking 
down venerable institutions, to re¬ 
member the words of the poet: 

“ I’ncilh ihhcciisiti Avnna ; 

Srd rrvncarr grudmit, siijinasi/in' criulete 

ad am a s. 

Hoc Ojins, Itic labor i s/." 

Never was there a finer, or a truer 
sentence ; for both States and indi¬ 
viduals find often, when it is too 
late, that it is easier to get into diffi¬ 
culties and dangers, than to extri- 
eate themselves out of them. 

The /hi) (I objection to the Tithe- 
system is, the “vil it is said to occa¬ 
sion, by abstracting from the soil one- 
tenth of the Juhier. which ought to 
have remained with the farmei, for 
the improvement of his poor soils. 

This argument lusts all its force, 
from the move than abundant sup¬ 
ply of corn in the inaikct, and from 
the fact, that the tthstrnefioii of pro¬ 
duce, by way of nuts, cripples the 
farmer more', by taking capital out 
of bis band, than the one-tenlh of 
the filthier does ; and, therefore, this 
objection, finsiu'il the whole length it 
will go, would he equally fatal against 
rent, taiu/ian, ami every thing else, 
which might make the farmer sell 
his straw or hay off his term. The 
objection is now comparatively trif¬ 
ling, and, at all events, is nude ml 
of no account, if the preceding ar- 
gurni n ts b ■ held valid. 

The lost objection in a moral point 
of view, is indeed • :u- of far more 
consequence than almost any other, 
viz. the efilet of the Tithe-system 
on the happiness and tianquillity of 
Ireland, and the haired and con¬ 
tempt to which it exposes the Es¬ 
tablished Clergy. 

That this contempt arises from it, 
we are re*ady to own, in so far as the 
whole Catholic population is con¬ 
cerned ; hut that it extends to the 
flocks of Pifetestant pastors, who 
jmi hfully discharge their duty, we 
deny. That Protestant Clergy are 
haic'd by < 'atholics, may be suppos¬ 
ed. Abjectly submissive to their 
priests, who have still lurking with¬ 
in them the leaven of spiritual Usur¬ 


pation and Dominancy, the lower 
orders of Irish Catholics are still un¬ 
fortunately possessed by a bigotted 
antipathy against all Proti slants. But 
is this a good reason for taking away 
r,,; thes r If the hatred of enemies, 
against such a venerable body of men¬ 
us the Episcopalian Clergy of Ireland, 
lie a good reason for such a measure, 
then a good reason will never be 
wanting for the adoption of any 
<>tle_r which they may put forth. Ad¬ 
mit its legitimacy, <m'C in an instant, 
you will find the Catholi ■ hierarchy 
exalted, and the dignitaries ,. r the 
establishment degrade el and debased. 
When hm-thirii.s, or Jimr-filths, of a 
population are determined to run 
down the other, they can never be at 
a loss for means to holel up the mino¬ 
rity to derision and con ten pt. But 
such attempts could not succct d. The 
learning and piety of the great body 
of the Irish Episcopal Clergy have 
not only commanded the approbation 
of their fleicks, hut their works the 
applause of the wevld. 

With these facts before us, le t us 
now proeeed to consider the kiml- 
m i s lor the evil of the Tillies : 

Ivlany fro the remedies which 
sage politicians and men of si und 
understanding have proposed. Stine 
have wished to remedy the evil, by 
commuting Tithes for a ;;numltigc 
upon the lent - others by giving an 
ci/ninilriil in land—others, by a cer¬ 
tain /no/.uriioii of the valued relit, as 
in Scotland; and others, by fncbig 
the snirdl tenantry altogether, and 
Iran-'1 i”ing they inunmf of theTithcs 
to t-ie l.icii lAMiioi.ns. There 
have h(<‘ii many more sed tints pro¬ 
posed, but these, as ap)tears tons, are 
the most efficient in the opinion of 
their respective piejectors ; though* 
all of tliein, in our humble appre¬ 
hension, are, if inn ineieuHy wrong, 
at least liable to great objections. 

Willi yegard to the first—“ a 
poundage upon the rent,”—if ibis 
plan were aelopti d, it would open a 
door to the grossest frauds. Collu¬ 
sive bargains betwixt landlords and 
tenants would abound—grassums 
would be taken for long leases, or 
short ones, which would be under¬ 
stood as part payment, and rents 
merely illusory, would be fixed, ill 
order to reduce the stipend payable* to 
the Clergy ; a system similar to that 
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which not a few have shamefully ami 
dishonestly practised in Scotland, 
when their land was, and is still va¬ 
lued by them for the Tiend. Their 
practice was, and often is, though 
their ground was in lease, to throw 
it oqt of lease ; and thus farms, 
which brought them from //me /<> 
four fjounrh ]>er acre, have been va¬ 
lued by old men, with uW-fasl’ioncd 
notions of rent, for twenty-Jirr shil¬ 
lings an acre; ; or by Scrtanuns, 
whose opinions were, that the Clergy 
should have no stipend from lands, 
for oih’ /■«untl /irrum ! These things, 
we say, have not been unfrequrnt m 
Scotland, in kind and degree ; and if 
a commutation of Titlns were to he 
put fin a poundage of rent, the same 
things would take place in Ireland ; 
and thus be fitful to the interests of 
the < ’Jergy and of true religion. 

Nor is tile moo//// scheme wiser, 
viz.—giving an u/i'fruh-ut in land 
inr the Tunes, tv.eh a n:o<ir v.oi..d 
destroy the rlcr/ntl character. It 
would convert theCleigv into r\u- 
jiliis , and tend entirely to srruhirr <• 
flie'r minds. 1 laving nothing but their 
land to depend on fora living, then 
whole care and attention would he 
directed to its improvement and man¬ 
agement,; and their minds, during die 
week, frequently agitated by had si a- 
aons, bad crops, and bad payments, 
would be ill qualified, on 'lie Sunday, 
for their sacred and solemn public 
duties. But this is not all. Suppose 
tlic entrant to the living a young mail, 
without capital; how is he to furnish 
his glcbo-lumv, to stock his farm, 
and work his lands? If the former 
incumbent has taken all he could git 
out of it, and if. either by himself or 
his tenants, he lias reduced it to a 
“c/i/iut itmriuuin,” where is the y< ti" 
man to .have moiuy for putting h:** 
glebe grounds again into i.;ooi! luart, 
and a good state for cropping ? Must 
ho not bormw it? And*if a few had 
crons should ; ucccid one .another, or 
if u:s grain factor should become 
bankrupt, w ouid not ,.ovt rty be his 
portion, and his influence and re¬ 
spectability in the parish be lessened, 
if not destroyed ? But supposing none 
of these things, and taking it for 
granted that the greatness of the 
quantity would preclude such a catas¬ 
trophe, would not the scheme afflict 
Ireland with a most extensive national 
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entail, alike ruinous to her commerce 
and her agriculture ? Such a commu¬ 
tation, therefore, is wild and vision¬ 
ary. It might incuase the number 
of her gentlemen fanners, but would 
degrade the Clergy, auu .cprive the 
laity of their most import .nt servi¬ 
ces. 

'flic third 1 ‘hcyic is—a certain pro¬ 
portion of the valued rent, as in Scot¬ 
land. This would take the Tithe from 
the Chrgy, and put it into the hands 
of the land-owners, (’barbs 1-, by 
bis decricts-sirbitral, commuted the 
Tithe for a fifth part of the net ren¬ 
tal, which he ti\id as the ri no, out 
of which, uudci the conlroul of tin: 
Court of'funds, the Scottish Clergy 
were to he pahl. Til is procedure lias 
been highly praised by some. But 
v.n»t has been j;s iIf.els? ll has 
made the Clergy in a maimer dip< n- 
dmton the Tiend Court -produced 
the grcalc ,t dissatisfaction, and oft u 
animosi' v, betwixt die Heritors and 
Ministers —>mn hiitli to imnmur- 
cble law-suits -runlcrtd litigation 
etidhss kept tile Chrgy in the mi.st 
;;!>je«'t ‘bite of poverty ! Tluir cen- 
(i'tion cannot be better repn undid 
than in the words of the late Lord 
Tiuirlovv, when sitting as ( hancellor, 
on an Appeal Case that came before 
him from Scotland : Wi re I speak¬ 
ing here,” said his Lordship. •“ as a 
Legislator, l would say, iliar, the 
well-being of Scotland was ihip ! y 
tnneuned in making it mor. liknai 
provision for the ( lirgy. 1 would 
have higlurproim'lnni - highi r liupt s 
— and greater preferment. It is that 
alone can kiip the Clingy in a situa¬ 
tion to be of use to r ligion. Tor lie 
must he a vvrinn indeed, whose 
ho]>« s are boundi d by tin* scanty pre- 
iernunt of that count i\." 

Such are bis LhJTKh'p’s wonls in 
this e:t*e. where the yearly stipiml 
was only L.! I : !> : b/h. Vu this 
parisli 1. si a uutal at that time, 
of 1‘.*0 hells of v 'ctual, and luar 
X.:.t)o<) Stirling par annum, with a 
population of (>*1 pirs< ns. Mwny of 
the other Clergy in Gotland were 
no better providid ilfir*. Of Unit pa- 

" If l’arJi.imcnt bad ta! cn no hitter 
care of the Lords of Session than they 
have taken rare of the Clergy, they would 
have been in a very different rituation at 
this day. In lfi61, the salary of n Senator 
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rislies, there weio, in lSt»9, about 57 
of them, the highest stipend of 
which was £. 128 : 2 : lOd. ; whilst 
eight of them were below i.20, and 
one of them was just £.3: 1« : *2d. 
per annum ! Vet, wonderful as all 
this is, the Heritors battled every 
augmentation, and at last became so 
fretted ami iudignaqt at the Clergy, 
for seeking a purl of the fijh'i of their 
rentals, that, in 18MH, they actually 
made a national outcry, like the Irish 
alumt Tithes, against any augmenta¬ 
tions out of the Jijt'is of the ren¬ 
tal, and brought a hill into Parlia¬ 
ment, t.i have augmentations regu¬ 
lated. This they ohutinul. Tile door 
against all augmentation for twenty 
years is shut against the Clergy ; and 
no matter liowi ver small the augmen¬ 
tation he which tlw Court jives, 
in the exc raise of its sum,o'., impar¬ 
tial, anil cijiiiluhle disereliun, the 
Clergyman must put up with it. 
For him there is lie redress till twen¬ 
ty years shall elapse! Accordingly, in 
tlie exercise of this sound discretion, 
they give to some ! 7, is, ‘JO, 22, and 
2.7 dodders, and to others only L> 
and 1(1 dodders, tluu gh these last 
have mure than double the popula¬ 
tion, and j’rri -liriul, and are nearer 
large towns, and situated in more 
expulsive situations than two-thirds 
of the otlurs- Out of /m-tiends, 
amounting yearly to above 1‘. lfioo, 
we have known them give the paltry 
stipend of IG dodders; amounting, 
this year, to hss than £.2.50, and 
that, too, to a ( h rgyinan who had 
the cure lor above G.700 souls, whilst 
they have given exactly the same 
number of dialdors *•> those around 


of the College of Justice did not cscccd 
100 sterling: and, at a much lattr 
jieiiod, the Lords of Justiciary had only 
£. I200 Scots each”—cu ai! to £.100 net. 
Now, how is it a ith lit?) J The Presi¬ 
dent has £. 1300; the I.o>d Justice Clerk 
£.1000; each of the Lords L 2000a year; 
while they have left the Clcigy, many of 
them far their superiors in literary at¬ 
tainment, (and ye dcprccir. e them not 
by saying so) at the average salary of 
fiom £. 250 to £.300 sterling per an- 
lui' ! Xmv the proportion of the legal 1o 
the eti ■< -.opend is as £.2000 to £.300 ! 
or fi\ t i i ie marly. Would it not have 
been bitter fis tlicCletgy to have been paid 
by Uovcniinuit ? 
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him who bad not 2350 souls in their 
parish. 

Tlie whole of the augmentations 
granted, by the Court of Tiends, from 
1790 to lh()7, amounted to £.1.5,000 
a-ycar, out of the fifths in the Heri¬ 
tors’ hands, and which, by la\y, are 
set aside for the Clergy. This sum 
was divided among 828 Clergymen 
ininleijiialeh/ provided for, being little 
moi c than £..51. sterling a-piece : 
yet, as if an injury had been done 
them, by taking this i: : fh- out of tin- 
free-tiends in their hands, land¬ 
owners in Scotland held eecuty 
meetings- entered into resolutions - 
jiublislied and circulated papers—and 
attacked the( hurt of 'fiends itself, a* 
assuming an illegal power, and‘tax¬ 
ing, at their arbitrary pleasure, the 
landholders of fvotlaml. Nothing 
could exceed the cry of their griev¬ 
ances, arising from these augmenta¬ 
tions ' 1 1 

In noticing such attempts, the 
•fudges, in their opinions on that 
case, which called forth the Heritors' 
i i. Hal resistance in ISOS, very pro¬ 
perly and dignificdly repelled the 
unworthy insinuations and charges 
thrown not e.gainst them. These we 
cannot insert. We shall only quote 
a passage or two from the speech of 
the then Lord Justice Clerk, (now 
President of the Court of Session), 
whose opinion, as to the unreusunublr- 
vc.\s of such opposition, and the total 
groundlessness of all their complaints, 
L truly a masterly production: 

“ It seems rather surprising, upon 
the whole,” says his Lordship, “ that 
this question should now he agitated 
at so late a period, and that, too, by 
Heritors, who, in regard to their most 
substantial interest, that the religious 
esjahlishmcnts should he respectably 
.support 1, and in regard to the ua- 
luraI am) legal obligation imposed 
on landholders to afford that support, 
are in this country placed in a most 
enviable situation. Where has there 
been, since tlie world begun, such a 
body of Clergy? In point of virtui, 
learning, piety, and a faithful dis¬ 
charge of their parochial duties, the 
( iergy of Scotland, I am proud to say, 
have never been equalled by the 
Clergy of any nation upon earth. 
Much reason would the landholders 
of this country have to he contented 
and satisfied, though the burden of 
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maintaining such a body of Clergy 
had been ten times greater than it is. 
Still more reason have the Heritors 
of Scotland to be satisfied with their 
lot, when they compare their situa¬ 
tion with that of the landed proprie¬ 
tors pf any other country. Inas¬ 
much as we have the most respect¬ 
able body of Clergy, it is no less re¬ 
markable than true, in so much as 
that body of Clergy is indisputably 
the most chatiill/ maintained, with 
the additional advantage of being all 
obfigwl to constant residence within 
their respective parishes, and to the 
personal discharge of their sacred 
functions. 

‘ When we look hack into the his- 
tory'of past ages, we find that the 
Tithes of Scotland were at no time 
the property of the Heritors. From 
the very earliest periods to which we 
can trace back our history, the Tithes 
were the propert) of the State, re¬ 
served by the State, and by the State 
appropriated, or at least applied as a 
f und lor the purpose of maintaining 
the Clergy. 

“ Let us consider an Heritor in the 
light of a purchaser of land. Did 
any such pay one far tiling as the 
price of the Tithes? Certainly not. 
They always are, and always have 
been, deducted from the rental, in 
calculating the price of the estate. 
W hat is taken from the Tithes, for 
the maiiitena iee of the Clergy, is 
not, therefore, taken out of the poc¬ 
ket of the heritor ; for, merely as a 
proprietor of land, he can have no 
right to the Tithes, either by pur¬ 
chase or inheritance. 

“ Still less have titulars (lay-im- 
proprietors) any right to complain : 
They Jiitfen themselves on the /.hin¬ 
der of the Church. That plunder 
consisted of a subject burdened fr on 
the beginning with the maintenance 
of the Clergy, and continuing sub¬ 
ject to that burden, "even when 
squandered to individual layman, by 
the iiiciiii.iid. rnh: prolusion of some 
of our Sovereigns.” 

Such were the sentiments of the 
Lord Justice Clerk, and of all his 
brother Lords, at that time, with the 
exception of three : and they prove 
and establish, that whilst the sys¬ 
tem adopted in Scotland, in 103.‘{, 
rendered the Clergy slatiouuiy, and 
sunk their relative importance and 
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influence in society, it was so far from 
allaying complaint, and removing 
contention betwixt the Heritors and 
Clergy, that it has, scanty as the 
provision is, been the f< "*ile source 
of incessant litigation and heart¬ 
burnings j and, strange as it may ap¬ 
pear to an Englishman, this com¬ 
plaint does not aviso from the Court 
of 'Fiends taking the whole fifth of 
the rental, which the law lias assign¬ 
ed as the fund for the Parochial 
Clergy, but is as loud, and niinous 
in its consequences, when only 
per annum are taken out of l. l am 
ur 1‘. I (jfio, as if the whole Tithes had 
been taken, and which, in these pa¬ 
rishes, would have amounted to i'.y non 
a-ycar. 

If, therefore, the,object of the Le¬ 
gislature be to stifle all complaints 
of grievances from Tithes, by adopt¬ 
ing the mode of conversion practised 
in Scotland in Ki.'fi, these iaets will 
convince Parliament that its object is 
unattainable by any such expedient. 
Irreligious men, Papists, and Secta¬ 
rians, and, what is more, the ts of 
Heritors calkd misljis inlsriMi- 
■nini fts, will never part with money 
pleasantly, for the support of a reli¬ 
gion they love not, and do not prac¬ 
tise, or for tile maintenance of Cler¬ 
gy whose citi.ii> they oppose. 

The next scheme is, that which 
proposes the taking the payment of 
all Tithes from the /mor tenantry, 
and laying it on the rich land- 
owner. 

This mode of relief to the tenantry, 
ruled in the following manner, would 
he alike advantageous to the land¬ 
owners and to the Clergj, whilst it. 
would remove all gin vanecs and com¬ 
plaints of overcharge, sew re exac¬ 
tions, and cruel qpjression, on the 
part of the farmers. The regulations 
by which it could be successfully 
carried through, art: bottomed upon 
the system by which the stipends of 
Scottish Clergy are paid, and by 
which they were originally so fixed 
and settled. For the commutation, 
then, of Irish Tithes^ we deem that 
something like the following would 
be found efficient, and easily work¬ 
able. : 

1 xf, Let Parliament appoint a < ’om- 
mission, consisting of a certain num¬ 
ber of Nobility and Clergy, who shall, 
on the spot, have power to call before 
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them all the proprietors of the Tithes, 
clerical and laical. 

~<H/i, Having called the said pro¬ 
prietors before them, let the Com¬ 
missioners next require of them to 
furnish, from their Tithc-mll, for the 
last stv i :n years, the whole amount 
of the Tithes received by them ; and 
if this cannot be had, then let the 
amount be lixed from the (jnantifj) of 
land under cultivation in each parish, 
during the said seven years: thus fix¬ 
ing the grain and potato Tithe from 
the average quantity which such 
lands, in that part of the country, 
usually produce: and, in like man¬ 
ner, proceed, by a known average 
rule, to (i\ the quantity, or number, 
of every other !i/hm/,!r stihj.it. 

.'5.7///, When the tjtnnttt!i) of Tithes, 
for the last stmt years, is ascertain¬ 
ed by tiie above rule, or any other 
better adopted, let it tin n be deter¬ 
mined whether this quantity is to be 
paid in haul or in mom//. If in 
the former, let the land-owner semi 
it by his own servants, not by the 
poor tenantry ; that - o ail interfer¬ 
ence with tlum may he avoided. !f 
it is to be paid in money, then some 
method, like striking the jiars in 
Scotland, may be adopted, with an 
improvement upon that mode, fome- 
vvhat like the following: !.(t the 
Mayor, Alderman, or Chief Magis¬ 
trate, in head towns; or two Justi¬ 
ces of the 1’eaee, in such towns or 
places where there shall be no 
Mayor, Bailiff, &c. &c. &c. cause 
the res fit dire yvrr.v of all titheablc* 
articles to be weekly ascertained in 
the respective public market, or mar¬ 
kets, of .-aid towns t ■ uluces; and the 
prices of such tithcaide articles be¬ 
ing ascertained, Immi fide, let him 
command therig .» be entered by the 
persons who shall ceitify tin* same, 
in hooks provided ami kept by them 
for that purpose; and which hooks 
shall be laid, ere></ I'vrilh, before 
said Mayor, or Magistrate, cr Justi¬ 
ces of the Peace, who shall cause the 
certified prices, entered m said books, 
to be monthly* or weekly published, 
in the most popular newspaper of the 
county, or in the newspaper most ge¬ 
nerally circulated and read in that 
county . and, at the end of every 
luc’r, months, (whether May or No¬ 
vember Ik the month fixed on,) let 
the Mayor, Bailiff, or Magistrate, 
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or Justice of the Peace, summon 
a .Jury of fourteen to meet on the 
day of the month fixed by the hill; 
semi of which Jury shall be land¬ 
owners, and seven Clergymen, with 
the right to the Mayor, Ac. &c. «S.e. 
who presides, to have the easting 
vote, in case of an equality. M hen 
this Jury is met and constituted, let 
the books, in which the weekly prices 
are intend, homi JiJ< , be laid befoie 
them, and ccrtifh d by the* o at u of the 
kripciK to be a true and accurate re¬ 
turn of the prices of all gr.ui bought 
and sold in the public marki.. or 
markets, of file said In ad town or 
county, for the last year. Having 
done this, let the /,*/ it r.s lor tin dif¬ 
ferent titheablc anicks be then sum¬ 
med up, dividing tin in by Ureter, the 
number of months, and it will give 
(lie average prices tor the whole year; 
which average fiar prices shall he the 
amount of stipend payable to the 
Clergy for the yew and or p ceding 
May or November ih7;j, or ISM, &c. 
And, at the end of every twenty, or 
thirty, or forty years, let a m w valua¬ 
tion of tin.* Tithes he made, to he 
constantly paid in the same manner. 

Such is dimply oursehune; and, 
if adopted, the most important ad¬ 
vantages will arise from it, to all 
classes in Ireland vv'ho now pay and 
receive Tithes. 

I s/, lly adopting it, the land¬ 
owner will he entitled to the leading 
of his crops home to the bavn-j aril 
w he never lie pie uses, and thus be put 
out of the reach of the negligence or 
avarice of the Tithe proprietor, who 
olten leaves the crops, it is alleged, 
to stand exposed and injuied in the 
fields, to the great loss of the farmer. 

~dii/, ]}y adopting this scheme, 
land-uw nirs will he relieved of all 
ovcrcha. ges, or exactions, either by 
the Clergy or their Proctors; and 
those causes of irritation being tin s 
happily rt moved, the Clergy and 
landed proprictois will he naturally 
led and disposed to cultivate mu'mil 
friendship and got el-will, and to pro¬ 
mote the* happiness and comfoit of 
one another. 

'.Id!//, By adopting this scheme, the 
Clergy will be placed in a more dig¬ 
nified and comlortable situation: 4 r 
whilst the fixing of the ijuaniuni 
of Tithe to be paid them at the dis¬ 
tance of every twenty, thirty, or forty 
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years, will effectually preserve them 
from becoming .stationary, and los¬ 
ing tlieir relative rank m society, 
as is the case in Scotland ; it will, 
at the same time, give them, with 
little trouble, a fair proportion of 
the Tithes; and, by allaying dis¬ 
content, and promoting theiv respect¬ 
ability and peace, will enable them 
to he much more useful among their 
parishioners. And, 

Finally, By adopting this scheme, 
or any one like it, the tenantry, :.s 
well as landlords, will have to them¬ 
selves, for twenty, or thirty, or iorty 
years, the whole profit of their agri¬ 
cultural improvements : their fuld, r 
will remain entirely on the land, if 
they so please : and every terror will 
be removed from tlieir minds of pro¬ 
ceedings against tlnm in the Ecclesias¬ 
tical Courts—of extortions- Tithe 
jin cesses - or jails, for arrears. Every 
feeling of this kind will cease ; and 
when unpleasant remembrances have 
passed away, tin* Clergy and ten¬ 
antry will gradually slide into friend¬ 
ly intercourse and good m ighhour- 
liood; and, no longer at variance in 
their interests, wi'l he no longer at 
variance in tlieir affect mys, and bro¬ 
therly love, and charity. 

Than the ooeration of some cuch 
scheme os this, conjoined with the 
romlanf /mruehitil resiia nee of the 
C 'lergj, we can conceive no'hing more 
desireahle or more necessary ioi Ire¬ 
land : and amidst all the mulripiici- 
ty of scheme-, which we have seen 
or thought of, there is none so filmn, 
simple, and wort.able, or capable of 
securing advantages equally great and 
favourable to the Clergy, toe land¬ 
owners, and the tenantry. 

There is, indeed, another, which 
has been highly esteemed hy the 
frit mis of Catholic Emancipation, 
and which is declared to be a yum, ei a 
for all the civil and religious sores 
which now distress tlyit ill-fated 
country. It is this, “ Let the Irish 
Catholics have all that they have de¬ 
manded : for they have asked no¬ 
thing but what strict justice and 
good policy should concede to them. 
Let them not only enjoy all the civil 
advantages of the British Constitu¬ 
tion, but give them a Church Estab¬ 
lishment like Scotland ; and we ven¬ 
ture to predict, that the increasing 
proportion of Catholics will soon be 


less perceptible, and Ireland’s com¬ 
plaints and grievances cease.” 

This scheme we eannut examine 
at present, and therefore leave it to 
a future Number. And perhaps it 
is the less important, if 7’, 'n/an/ism 
is to be upheld in Ireland ■ for the 
above scheme, if put into operation, 
we consider as fully adequate for 
producing tin mo&t salutary and be¬ 
neficial i fleets. 
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('ha/itei /. 

AIx fuller \\u. a fanner—1 was born 

(Tiie v ■ <r 1 till not, though 1 am not 
ul-i) 

About that season when the sheep are 
shorn. 

And in.nils are singing at the milking- 
lohl. 

And city smb.'s forsake their riuel pen, 
'i'o murder moorem ks—not to min moil ! 

I was a bower of siimiYi. r - such a llower! 

Aly mother thought me b -autiful—no 
doubt — 

for molheis have imaginative powei 

A bin e ail moitaK—It was timnp'd 
tl rovighoui 

Tb.e i 1 •, tb.it I, even Caleb ('ornliUl, 
pro, M 

The Jove i. t hoy I’lut ever was belov'il. 

>ly f llv>r ear’ll not whether I was fail, 

Ji'l should piovo imhistiious, utrelul, 
i oed, 

■\ivl like himself, who would ids hie'sings 
share— 

' V.imth hire and hereafter, ifho could; 
F'o iougi! for liel'is, hut he Wish’d to be 
Not damn’ll lev mites everlastingly. 

Is this not orthodo’ ? it surely is, 

Although the poo!, in ins madness. 

Mil's 

T!ie car/ s of rid. ni. o, and the poor 
man’s biiss—T - 

Alas! a glittering ladsuii e fancy flings. 
Like di'/yhng sunshine, o’er the misery 
The poet sees not—how can diearners 
sec ? 

The poet sees not—who would trust to 
him 

That Imild.s his bliss ppon the baseless 
air, * 

That follows lights which o’er the moor¬ 
lands skim, 

With an uncertain and delusive glare, 
That (lies to regions far unlike our earth. 
And lives with beings not of human 
birth ? 
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“ The lover, and the lunatic, and poet, 

Are of imagination all comjxu-t 

So Shakespeare says, and Shakespeare 
sure might know it; 

And I believe the bards arc often 
crackt— 

For who of reasonable mind would give 

For life in death, each comfort while 
they live ? 

’Tis pleasant to he rich—“ food, clothing, 
lire,” 

(All needful things,as Pope has bumm’d 
them up,) 

Are bought by something dillerent from 
desire— 

By heavy metal—he will sparely sup. 

And sparely will be cloth’d, and sparely 
warm’d, 

Who lacks the charms that miser Elwes 
charm’d. 

’Tis pleasant to he rich—Ihou’rt like a 
dower, 

Round which the bees and summer 
inserts buzz, 

For friends shall dance around thee every 
hour 

More comfortable far than they of Uzz; 

For they shall blame thee not—no—they 
shall praise, 

And never leave thee, in thy prosjjerous 
days. 

’Tis pleasant to he rich—it gives the 
power 

Of doing good; and there are objects 
found 

That need thy aid, like some enfeebled 
flower 

Which, tempest-beaten, droops upon 
the ground; 

And it is sweet—it is the first command 

To aid the helpless with a brother’s 
hand. 

Nay, riches make thee—though an idiot— 
seem 

(To human ignorance) great, good, and 
wise; 

And it is pleasant Vf receive esteem. 
Though given by those we cordially 
despise; 

The half of men are fools—and more 
than half 

Worship (though sacrilege) a golden calf. 

Is this not orthodox ? it well may be; 

And I believe, although I cannot act 

According to the principles I see. 

Might lead to riches; but to own the 
fact, 

I would, like other fools, my arms ex¬ 
tend 

And catch, without the toilsome means, 
the end. 


The sanguine heart inevitably meets 
Its disappointment in a thousand ways; 
For joy, for cxtacy it fondly beats, 

But hath not patience for the long de¬ 
lays 

That common toil prescribes—and sudi 
was mine, 

And hence the thoughts that darken and 
repine. 

I was a wayward hoy ; and yet I lov’d 
My father, mother, brothers, sisters, 
dearly, 

And in repayment thJi •iflcction prov’d 
In all my miseries—that came full 
early ; 

And oh ’twas pleasant to disclose my 
grief 

To those that could and would alford re¬ 
lief! 

I hated learning—and the village school 
Was two miles distant from my fa¬ 
ther’s cottage. 

And hj the way I often play’d the fool; 

But luckily the teacher was in dotage, 
And never miss’d me; hut I miss’d, at 
last, 

Those opportunities that idly pa -s’d. 

I hated learning—but, when twelve years 
old, 

A dancing-master to our village came. 
And in a barfi, scarce lietter than a fold. 
Conven’d his pupils—things that scarce 
would tame— 

Wild as the birds that o’er their mountains 
flew— 

Strange, ragged imps of every form and 
hue. 

And there I fell in love—by Heavens ! 1 
did— 

Young as I was, I passionately lov’d ; 
And though ’twas deeply in my bosom 
hid, 

Ne’er have I since more thrilling trans¬ 
ports prnv’d 

Than when I led my Mary down the 
. dances, 

And press’d her hand, and caught her 

meuing glances. 

«» 

It w'as a painful pleasure, I may say. 

For, if it evier came, “ the consumma¬ 
tion, 

Devoutly to be wish’d,” was far away ; 

And ’mid my melancholy meditation, 

I some years afterwards—I still was 
true— 

Thus sung of happiness that fancy drew: 

“ There is a treasure here on earth, 

A sweet, an undecaying treasure. 

For which alone I bliss my birth. 

From which alone elicit pleasure: 
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Itis the heart of her I love, 

The hea*of her that loves mo dearly; 
Though fortune change, and friends re¬ 
move, 

• Yet it is mine, and mine sincerely. 

“ O, ’tis the only treasure found ! 

For riches are a heap of stubble, 

And triendsmp w an empty sound, # 
And fame is but a bursting bubble; 
And all the charms of dower and tree 
Are changing hourlj, doily, yearly; 
But death can only tear from me 
•The htut of her that loves me dearly.” 


Chapter II. 

I rovE Biography—-who doth not lo\c 
To read the lives of creatures like him¬ 
self? 

They will at least amuse—they may im¬ 
prove ; 

And I am sorry when, upon the shelf, 

I see eseh dusty and neglected tome, 

Which (though jou call) is evety day at 
home. 

rranklm—that guardian-soul of Liberty, 
That favour’d son of Science —b rankltn 
wrote 

A pleasant and instructive history 

Of all he did, and m^ny things he 
thought; 

And it is charming to pursue the page 

That leads from giddy youth to virtuous 
age. 

It is of every sight most beautifril, 

A young and friendless being to behold. 

Like morning beams amid the vapours 
dull. 

Struggling for honour, not for paltry 
gold- 

Strugghng—and then m all his glory 
rising, 

Like summer’s sun, the adverse clouds 
despising 

Rousseau has given us very sweet te Con¬ 
fessions,” 

But from what motive I t can hardly 
guess, 

If not to beautify bis own "transgressions, 
And make his readers, like htm&clf, 
transgress; 

Bat no—I may be wrong—it is a mark— 

A beacon-light to guide us m the dark. 

But still I wonder how a man con thus 
Expose himself, although he even were 
dead: 

Mankind—God knows—are oft libidinous. 
But will they bring disgrace upon their 
head 

By exposition ?—Though they go to hell, 

TTiey go un«een—and it is full as well, 
voi. x. 


And Hume—that wise man iu his own 
conceit. 

And wise in the opinion, too, of many_ 

Hath given bis readers a delicious treat. 
With as much candour, I belies e, as 
any; 

For he hath prais'd himself—and he had 
need— 

Few durst apnlaud a man without a 
creed! * 

I love abilities—but, on my word, 

I hate to see these gifts of Heaven em¬ 
ploy’d 

In sacrificing that celestial cord 
That binds society : And he destroy’d 
The faith of many in religious things, 
Who now shall curse hun, while their 
conscience stings. 

And yet this man, so wonderfully wise, 
Was still a fool—he built his happiness 
On the applause of multitudes —a pnnt 
Not worth possessing, though we may 
possess; 

For when bis first book did not give hun 
fame, 

He vow’d to go abroad, and change his 
name. 

Our great Biographer—even surly Sam— 
Hath wnt the life of many a luckless 
wight, 

Nay, rather wnt their death—he lov'd to 
damn— 

For he, you know, was an o’erwhelm- 
mg light, 

And ’twas not meet that stars of meaner 
rays 

Should dare to twinkle in his noontide 
blaze. 

He was the friend of Savage—savage 
Mend 

He was indeed 1 thus openly to shew 
The shameful acts to which he could de¬ 
scend— 

That injur’d child of penury and w oe r 
A savage friend—thus from the grave to 
' tear 

The mangled corpse that should hate 
slumber'd there! 

With him, even Collins was no bard- 
how wrong 1— 

Even Gray, whose lines are written on 
each heart; 

And Milton, too, though he applaud his 
song, 

* He tries to iiyure in Jus tenderest part 
His moral worth—eveh as a wren might 
spring 

To pluck a feather from the Eagle's wing. 

But, thanks to Boswell—Sam is well re¬ 
paid— 

The keen dissector he hath well dis¬ 
jected. 
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Though, to fail frame, it may to truly 
raid* 

Had be his idol of himself respected, 
We should have wanted many a gossip 
story. 

That little adds to his or Johnson’s glory. 

Alas, fbr Bums !—the glory of our isle— 

Who came, like Cmdnnatus, from the 
plough, ' 

To shed a splendour o'er his native soil, 

To bind a garland round his manly 
brow, 

To rear a monument that shall withstand 
The withering power of Time’s destruc¬ 
tive hand! 

Bums cannot be forgot—he hath be¬ 
stow'd 

A thousand blessings upon human 
kind; 

From him each brother of the breathing 
clod— 

The peer of noble birth, the low-bom 
bind. 

May learn to feel, to think, to act as one 
Favour’d of Heaven—even as immortal 
man! 

Alas! [that Bums should fall into the 
hand 

Of Doctor Currie! though his friendly 
heart 

Betoken’d good, he chose not,to with¬ 
stand 

His wish of acting the dissector’s part? 
And this was wrong; yet it was scarce 
transgression, 

But overweening love of his profession. 

Blame me not, Roscoe, though I blame 
your neighbour. 

Even though you wrote sweet verses for 
his book; 

t love, I honour, I respect your labour;— 

To own the real troth, 1 seldom took, 
la any prose eiftision, greater pleasure 
Than your Lorenzo—’tis a perfect trea¬ 
sure! 

It* 

And such are others, too, that I could 
name— 

Hail, Doctors Irv ine, Anderson, M ( Cne! 
Of you not one I am dispos’d to blame; 

jfo-I, fbr honour of humanity, 

Am mad to find him, whom I thought a 

' be&rifye, 

Hot quite rfppd—though he was harsh 
to Miny 

But, gentle reader, I have been digressing, 

And talking leam’dly, I, perchance, 
suppose; 

Bat thou may’st think that I have been 
feansgtessitig 

Thk rales of cmrip'Wttton, thus to lose 


The thread of my discou rs e h ut. Pm 
returning v 

To where I left myself—in passion burn¬ 
ing. 

Burning in passion !—what a foolish' 
thought!— 

A boy m love—and can he be sincere? 

Yes—boys will feel what thou perceivest 
• not. 

And catch at language which they 
should not hear. 

And notice things nf which you little 
dream, 

When they seem blind—but art n«t what 
they seem. 


Chapter III. 

But no—I’ll not return yet to the the m e 

That I had promis’d—for a tala of 
grief 

Comes o’er my spirit, in the shadowy 
dream 

Of days gone by—grant me a single 
leaf, 

Or two, or three, or four, to lay before ye, 

(Then I’ll return) this little human story. 

— There liv’d an old man in our neigh¬ 
bourhood, 

With whom I often m£t, and lov’d to 
talk; 

As on a mossy stone, beside the wood, 

He sat to rest him in his evening walk. 

On coming from the churchyard—every 
day 

lie visited his kindred there that lay. 

He inhabited a cottage by himself; 

There was no wife to soothe his weary 
care, 

There was no son to toil for needful pelf. 

No daughtei kind to cook his homely 

■ fare; 

He sat alone upon his cheerless hearth. 

As might the last inhabitant of earth. 

One time I found him on the mossy 
. atone. 

As I came homeward from the harvest 
field, 

What time the sun upon the hill-tops 
shone. 

And sultiy hours to eve the empire 
yield: 

I sat me down beside him—and the man 

Of solitude and sorrow thus began 

“ I almost envy thee thy youthful 
strength; 

It brings to mind the season* that fire 
gone; 

But weakness hath o’ertaken ma at 
length, 

And sorrow too has quench'd the Jhopes 
that shone, 





mtyipvf&m tyrnKU. 


. 



Like summer sou*, apannoy happy bead, By early folliss, withering like a head ■ 
When friends were miner- that 1 now are Of Unripe corrui-and herewith the deadl' 

with thgudud^ ' “ I had a daughter—hows. fkthcr clings 

“The recollections Of a hum fflce ioe* ' Tfjfctf “ " ‘ * 

1 Who threescore and "toil-. 

fully seen,'.■ v $t»! ><£; 

An, doom’d to. 

scenes of glee, '’ 

In search of httppiflOsa'thdt && hi th ■ 
been— >• ■. ■ _ 

But find it not—&r all tintfpmiPd around * 

My cottage hearth) arthndeihesth^fce ; V$L- 

ground. . ;;v. ' ^ - 

“Yetoft m ^ 

spring, ‘ * 6!< '.' That heart tojjotaar. 

Start into life, in tints Of-living gold, (. • tfufctj'^.‘-i : • • 

Imagination to my, view doth taring .. Fee WgJ 
"My cottage and its ’habitants of old;, '*.»vo 

I see the faces that have moulder’d Ighgi ^ 

And hear the lips thatehted’d me ! \»ith * 

their song. „ Vt - X *. • «| . . 

« I had a wifc-Ofc rite ik&lp'&t* 

I married herbecause I lov’d her best; - ;'v2\ 0 ’' % 

Not that she was the fairest I might see, >“ Yeslall are vanish'd—and my HLsqd 





Not that she enviable wealth poesesjt ; 
But she" was dearest—and he only proves 

riAVMAoCii* U-1_A- 


,dtitb run „ . . , r 

Not hi the veins, ofinyhupaan form; 


Domestic bJias tCho marries her he loves. And I am pleas’d tosoenty setting suo 

« m * n ' - i.-, u -i - ■ Descending cainMfa.'When themipful 

** My toils were nothing, while her smiles storm , , ■ - 

dispell’d Of feverish lift hatbcaw , «h‘«y heart’s 

The clouds of sorrow that my heart at wai) ■ ■ . * V 


And I'am ready, whedmy'Gad shall 
please.’’ j 


opprest; 

And cares were transient, while; her 
soothings quell’d 
The wildest tumult of my troubled 8uch was tto old. man * 

breast; , , ■ v-,; , 

And happiness by her receiv’d and given, 

Made earth-with aft. its cares—not un- For he to hud 1$ thfcdlW *«** 

.x . .like heaved. . - - . Beneatr - 


“ Alas ( she died—I scarcely could stuyive The aged oh 
ThtDOes Of such a, frientfr-the earth ttm' 

' J append,. _ Tq hfay/ 


A tpuM wastq, inwhlcl 


*%***$« 

■ , .v>-, 

,1 *•' 



finds 


AM alF that life RMralli o» man-and mjrHfy tdf ot 

r •*«* ■ u*T'I Jd*«. ^rf. 


Were the two orphan chQ&en tihat riie 


Instruct ms .how, to sojopm through 

llita e 

doth know 
thh 



A, r *4" H 

me eve 


. - , . *m». w —— — own—ft^is a aharirf 

And duteous andidfhetionate tofme; -.nr" -- - ■ - 

And often, with ihexpUodde joy, '' “ v ’ 

Jfgr fttpugh my wrm might /ftdi, my hair “ •• rid’’- f' ' •' 

' turn go#* An Wnr weeping o’er the aon, 

HeshdgUl'ho^^^toieanifortandtoBtay. - JS . ThaiiJvsfflictjonihouldhiseemibHbe; 
„ Tv u t . That should eisleiwour to repay the care 

T de8tin d to de * Which in hto iirftacy he wontto share ? 

He wtpt to laboi tof Ajh e village near, May it instruct me ;*n^r to begude, , 
And there by ccjortRw §y he led sitray. Though I have power, the suupisdatn- 
And there I fotmd tmDOT I hold m dear, ggri’s heart. 
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Nor vtfth tho clouds ofaMrow &owh'ttae> 

That can to win Ws brightest hours 

So pray’d J^wpujpt}*d by the dd fcmn’s 

And Heaven e*d*t' me, that 1 mftjr hot 
fail* , . 

\r 'f} ^ ■ « 

Waiv I m nearly eighteen ye&prof age, 
Mjrfelhw wiah’d'me sewpto seme prow 
^SMMUmri 

But I was ever tardy to engage 
In any rafting---thst delicious passion 
Sdll kept me although I fear’d de- 

U&topU. 

The lovely cbject of my fond affection. 

O Mary liras aheaVeqly light, that shone 
To wake the beat aflsetfoni of the 

-- » t 

DfwSt 

To pure and holy feeling! and) to oWn 
The real truth) I was supremely blest) 
To meet the maid in many a scene I 
dr earn’d, 

Whan rite seem’d ldnd—al«8! she only 
teem'd / 

Tbed she indeed was folded to my breast. 
Then o’er my Cheek her heart-warm 
breath was stealing, 

Then 1 was ecsta&ied while I confest 
The depth, the strength, the ardour of 
feeling. 

Then J^^nd had that bliss been 
Woh what misery 1 ’twas all ideal ! 


That kept msbbunalees* ’wWMbe storms 
of passion. 

When bann’d delights bright fempt me to 
transgression. 

v T * it 1 It 

But this was trifling, with my precious 
time( 

’Twasnll unworthy «« youth bkejroe; 

For, thought was ka genius, I could 
rhythef' , ^ tt> 

And fids appear’d onto stupidity. 

And humanigaorance,a gift of Heaven— 

A wondrous gift—that nob in vain was 
given. 

“ I'H be a Soldier”—I iny father said to, 

“ And fight the battles of our ruble 
King; 

I love the dram, the recLeogt, and cock¬ 
ade too; 

And who can tell what honour 1 may 
bring 

Unto myself—to all with me connected— 

Even to the land by which 1*11 be re¬ 
spected*” 

“ Fight for thy King! *tis proper”—he 
replied— 

“ But, really, if thou long’st to live in 
story, 

Thou lack’st, 1 fear, both friends and 
cash to guide, 

In such a path, thy footsteps up to 
glory: 

The poor man's valour, like imprison’d 
afr. 

Escapes from notice t6—tl& Lord knows 
where 1” 

“ Then I shall be a Parson”—“ Nothing 
better; 

Thou artambitfous of a sacred rank ; 


And pet I was not idle altogether; , 

My JMhefcaa Itold then, was« former; 
I was his deputy, in summer weather. 
To ply the task with many smooriand 
dmawi 


To jdythe task among the new-mown 
ddver, 

Where hfeseed hours oft bless the hxrfel 
lover. 

1 was hfcderoty—a faithless stay 
To keep than busy—1 tbjfr labour 

1 k girls among file hay; 

A«d thinga, ^ 1^ 

Andla ^ ^oo-thoughoftcnl^ 

To snatch jte kisses I hafl^fang been 


But still contaminate I never was; 

*Twas hut a throbbing of the heart, 
then over*—' 

And Mary—4ovefy Mary—was the cause, 
Forvf was ever her dfevoted lover $ 


But thou aft fend of felly—it weremeeter 
That thou shdt&d’st sta ffe r a moun¬ 
tebank ; ' « 

There thou might’st thrive—it only needs 
grimacess, 

And thoucan’st mimic ell fey neighbours’ 
facet* 


“ But to besaripua—«ould’st feou preach 
like Bllir, 

Perdtanoe thou eoUldst not keep thy- 
* sdf from starving ; 

The care of soyfo is not the patron’s care; 

.A church ndt'always felta to the de- 
. serving { 

Hie pstfett n e e d s .u ah d is not that bene- 
yolentf—« r 

For all Me gifts, h secular equivalent 1 

“ Then I shall'be an Ajlvoe|te* t '— i( I 
doubt , * 

Thou hast not qriendjd wmm in thy 
Powession, 

And thou might’* pmfttfhr ptdiFebOut, 


Like many feggbtyin fee Odffe ft WK 
slon, f 4 
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Bothgiddy-headedyouths,andgray-hair’d I love**meatk Spm%t—*nda wjfctf&'V? 

sages, v -‘ '■ v Seems,ul^p me the crown at epthljr. 

Bearing iti hand ui^jrofiiabljB pages. ' 

“ Bat had'st t 
* Moira; 

Although 




rate 7 ' -5«" (>■ izuv* awts —r w : 

ra. * m -‘/V' 


Or Jeffl^y’s energy- 

ife® words axeQ^»*»» ( > ■ ^.j.■ ■ ^ ^. *■, . 1 ;., > ■ LlV'’ *!*.■ ” ... 

Or Moncrieff's wJsdrt%^«: : ^*'ifi«WHl ? * Qjrir night—t' ^etfPfilift * |%et (tyttg 




Orjiad’st thnuallt 
stoim- 

Although his « 


7 ■ J-T ’V r 

SYem. #ea««p*^htai»%. a! 

».-* «tww! thifie bright ^HH^.agnjfafi 

as hail— ’- ' ‘ ■ - ' A«4 . 

Or Code’s ^ 

’Tis how and ; 

to fail; ' , ■ ■ - .t - 


10 iau i - '. •' .7; , " This, clouds mov’tfgentl;, tli#ni$i the, 

Nay,had'st thode^-lfc&pustiU might’kt •* ._.,. dear Uofcfftfir *;>% '- ■ Wj ■ *t/ v 

miss thy mark*— ; Likesnow-whitesails upbn tnejumirier 

As sound a head, and sounder tttftbs than seas, ,• . „ 4 ? ,.• - 

, Clerk l'* j.%, < s V. .'>•« - When wfl®u*0»t. US? t <warcdy ■ 

■ .-* ■ ' heard to sigh, •- 

“ Then I shall be, ^Dec^’^'W^eg,. When slumbering billows .aeneggr Jbtsiave 
thou nwy’st; .. thei^, breast,' ,- .-*■ < ..'.U t 

But in thflcbuntrjr’tis shocking da- „ And Ml the mighty ocean- is at test.. ' ' 

J^oaS’^, >fan^)wd.UK« ^Sff^SSSi&SSS^i 

A "tas?* ■****■*»*“' . Each , , 

Even (hough -$** 0 * be Aom a;J^)jg'. .&?. ^ ai ?> . ; . . 


^ , And scarce, amid the hig^i^e^i so-'/,, 

«■: _** . . • in..j A - } '. . ■’ t’ 


To face the tempest and the ragged cbm- .... •_ j: 




Was hWd'the nishhigOfths 
“ Indeed, if tkoa £ouldlst mangle like ^ For all was ^tot akS^feaem? ? 

0 , JS&iaaw 

Thou thlnk'st,, • ; tiw then.. '"Jg"?,, r^TSSBlSS^' 

And find the path of bon^c^he- of the’eato rivulet, yrl^tsVe^t^aTm 

bc, h«r£kii l >a, itjuUi***■ 


,, + *> 


be dever, , 

Or #ole,' like lfa&iltcitf A dhfee-ccW^d s A onr hebda. ~ «v 

beaver. ' O oor ftf* 4j , j JL, , 

?•* •- - We ntet ,tl»t'lvetijg oi> b j*raidur$. • 

“But wilt thou be* partner P”—T«, I, ‘ ’>' " 

‘Will*. • " . 


Though, I must thenaesoeitlewtth#* ” •. -j-/-. jd&L. ’ It VjL y * . j. ■, 

___a«l_»' 1_’ ' «-• 1 > t. ..ft- * 


t = .ijf 

■ ^.<e 


And ’ 


■ qw«,,.; -..Afe h . S' . 

**■ 


... ^ 

Of 80 


'■bdUiaat;«l^ 


“ ^AiiA’.lnilgr h«*i bosohis& 

ERF-- ’Whiw; M's. Vl-;, . '*•.' 

/if But Mar/ WMiK^jld^^foald prile •■ 
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Jerusalem Deh i ered.—Book IV. 


JERUSALEM DELIVERER<U00K TH* 
FOURTH, FROM T*H« Of 

TASSO; BUNfl TJjMVT|«»k«r 
«AN INTENDED TtfSS$&&, 

TION, IX RJiH^pU 
VERM. By y 3. H. JpAnttJ»- 
THOR Or" A^KIAtr 
LONDON, 1801 . ^ 

So far btick as our v Xui- 

gust 1817* jw) pNsta&t «w derided 
opinion Of the Otter wtotitiessnesa of 
Mr Hooi§V<s^lii^ess tam ri ejibniftoto 
the great pejetf of 'Italy while 
\ve gave honour due to the fine old 
version of the Jerusalem' Delivered 
by Fairfax, we admitted die pro¬ 
priety of our hating a more faith¬ 
ful, more modem..and leu unequal 
translation, of tins admirable poem. 
Since that period, there have appear¬ 
ed two competitors for the honour of 
transplanting the upblp Epic of Tauo 
into the teeming garden of English 
poetry—Mr J. H. Hunt, and Mr 
W iffen, the author of the specimen 
before us. Highly as we are disposed 
to think of the talents of both these 
gentlemen, and conscious as we are of 
tne indisputable merits of their several 
translations, we must freely confess, 
that we do not think either of them 


she blow# in her enchanting retire¬ 
ment, "leaking a sunshine in the 
shady place/* ana inhale “ the young 


iaspres; wt an ttueememove* the 
deltopua garden* of 4#mid*they 
^rjll not be so much disposed to woji- 
ger a$ the^ehthtuMattc p$de with 
which every Italian* bredthes the 
Hams of TwffQk and Am utfterw««a#» 
ing delight, with which hedweOa^n 
the beauties of this noblest produc¬ 
tion of his muse. < 

However Fairrkx mu have fail¬ 
ed in presenting us with au exact 
likefteu of his great original, mere 
is no doubt tnat no has poured forth, 
from the rich treasures of Ms mind, 
some of the tenderest and> loftiest 
strains of poetry of’which the En¬ 
glish tongue can boast: and* while 
we admit the manifold faults and 
imperfections of his translation, we 
feu assured, that it has taken its 
place among the works of the illus¬ 
trious poets, of the brightest era of 
our literature; and must confess, 
that we have but faint hopes of see¬ 
ing any new version that vtS& dis¬ 
play equal beauty? power, and 
thos, with the finest passages of t 
venerable poet. Wherever he devi- 




“ Tasso of the Nojrth. They have, 
nevertheless, done a considerable deal 
towards the naturalising of this beau¬ 
tiful poem amongst us, and We oWe 
them our ihankB for their labours. 
It is indeed cheering and delightful, 
to those who have been toiling over 
the level and barren desart; which 
Mr Hoole has spread, in dfreary dis¬ 
tance, before them, to find some traces 
of the noh verdure, and to catch 
glimpses, at least, of the golden light 
wlucn adorn and ittUmmate tile spate- 
did scenes which Tuan has conjured 
up for the admiration of sitting, Per¬ 
sons who read translation^ eCtTasSO, 
and prefer those whiefy 
least trouble by their pty 


fresh and luxurious description, or 
of fairy and dreamlike beauty of im¬ 
agery, which throw so great a charm 
over tiie Jerusalem, it was always in 
the addition of some new grace, some 
flower of brighter hue or sWfeeter 
perfume, which shed a etiu^UfOre 
deep-felt beauty over the orptMfj 
and, while this is done, with match¬ 
less grace, in many parts of hiaver- 
trion, to the honour of Fairfax be it 
sjj^keb, that he has interwoven these 
additions with so iriwih pf the taste 
and skill of a true peeb that they 
neper once strike ns as4ti«gp^io«s 
or uncharacteristic; bat* on the^on- 
trary, Ms beat 



ed upon 
cuckoo strains 
ster; and while t 
warm Over the*R»v : 
the death of C3ark#s 
dream on&e Jfcawty of 
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tort ita simplicity by improper and 
un characteristic additions. 

Of the two new translators, Mr 
Hunt is the. more faithful to the 
meaning of the original; but be is too 
apt to eke out bu verses with those 
faded flowers of speech whidh have 
languished in die pages of every 
rhymster for the last* hundred years., 
and which shed an air of feebleness 
and insipidity over the thoughts they 
are intended to adorn. He often 
transmutes whole pages of the fresh 
and delicate beauties of Tasso, into 
those vague generalities and pointless 
pleonasms which leave no “ buttress 
nor coigne of vantage" for the heart 
or imagination to make their “ pen¬ 
dent bed and procreant cradle; and 
heaps up usque ad nauseam, those 
common-place figures which are at 
the finger ends of'every school-boy, 
and of which even magazine versi¬ 
fies have of late years been ashamed. 
The reason of all this is sufficiently 
plain, namely, that Mr Hunt, though 
a person of considerable talents and 
accomplishments, is himself no poet. 
He docs not look on the face of na- 


armour—the curvetting of steedsatid 
waving of plumes—the m agical grace 
and beauty'#? the 'damsels—the deep¬ 
ening gloom pfntoretts, and the en¬ 
chanting solituder of hills and groves, 
which we have naturally associated 
with chivalrous tithes; and’the only 
account of our disappointment is, 
.that these visions have not risen up 
in their glowing colours toMr Hunt's 
eye ; ana, therefore, all ute could do 
was, to give us in what 

Tasso had said in Italian, hut with¬ 
out the fine touches and infelt spirit 
which give its true and distinguish¬ 
ing charm to the original. The story 
of Mr Hunt is the same—the proper 
names are the same—the Incidents 
are the same, and come in the Bame 
order; there are manyof the Italian 
words rendered by their correspond¬ 
ing words in English; but the soul 
which hound the whole together— 
which shed its Own beauty over every 
part—and breathed the spirit of life 
into their “diqjecta membra," has 
fled. “ We start, for soul is want¬ 
ing there." 

If our readers should think we are 


tore, nor probe the heart of man with 
the same fine eye and delicate touch 
that a real poet does. He does not 

S ‘ve the fleeting graces, the love- 
ins, and glancing lights, which 
ipon that “ inward eye, which 
constitutes the privilege and the bliss 
of the true sous of song. The 
fottns of the visible universe, and 
the deeds and darings of men, do not 
make the same impression on his 
mind that they did on that of Tasso; 
ami It |s therefore impossible that 
he should give them me same, ori! 
even a kindred expression. How pan 
we g|ve adequate language to feelings 
which we havf'bot? 

“ Say, cans’t thou point a sunbeam to the 
blind. 

Or moke him feel a shadow with his 
nitdlte- 1 > • 

In readioMh Hunt’s verse?, there¬ 
fore, vreXmm seldom jenreiecl to 
express altcmsln-'t at the total 
w&ntjQf Interest we in. the fine 


man with too severe,on Mr Hunt, let them re¬ 
nte touch member, that we leave him the full 
does not benefit of the praises of the Quarter- 
the love- ly Review, which will doubtless 
ts, which enable him to look down with con- 
e, which tempt on our strictures; and, if they 
l the bliss have any doubt of the justice of 
g. The our remarks, let them turn to the nu- 
erse, and merous quotations from Mr Hunt's 
:n, do not work, which load the pages of the 
i on his aforenamed Review, ana “ taste the 
jf Tasso; music of that vision pale /" We have 
dble that no wish to give pun, but we see no 
same, orif^good reason to restrain ourselves in the 
How can expression of our genuine sentiments, 
d feelings and allow a work to go forth as a real 


picture of a great poet, which pre¬ 
sents a lifeless, bloodless face, instead 
of a countenance frill of living ex¬ 
pression, pad kindled with the en- 
thhsiadm of genius. 

Mr Wifien is a disciple of that 
amiable class of Sectarians, whose 
'gentle, Vet ufrdaitot&*itiK^W the 
good,of mankind, and Vhtoe culti- 




We feel, in the fine vation of all the jniTeSt and simplest 
chivalrous incidents and scenes of feelings ^f humanity, entitle thefn to 
thp Jerusalem Delivered; and at the the deepest 'gratitude, from every 
flat, stale, and unprofitable aspect Isvetffafc species. We, aSaflotheis 
. Which' presents UsHr to oitr eye, in-* tsink km wjoiced to see, that their 
*fgeadL m wmSm'rifr of the wrebii% m^f&oae in the cause'of 
wall-fought field—the gregm of bright pmbintKropy are new likely to gain 
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additional support, from the autho¬ 
rity which must he added to them 
by their connection with the litera¬ 
ture of their country; and it is no 
small enhancement of our pleasure 
to think, that they who have done 
and suffered so much for others, will 
have their hearts soothed and de¬ 
lighted, and a pure and innocent 
pride engendered and {gratified, by 
the very means which will render au 
their virtuous and generous efforts 
more efficacious. 

While we feel it to be our duty to 
pay this tribute to the peaceful and 
amiable sect to which Mr Wiffen 
belongs, we must confess, that he 
himself displays very little of the pe¬ 
culiar tone of mind, of the graceful 
simplicity, or gentle sweetness of Qua¬ 
kerism. The original poems which 
he has published, are chiefly remark¬ 
able for a sort of cumbrous and 
strained phraseology, which renders 
it next to impossible for any one to 
drag out the few good thoughts and 
images they contain from the " tang¬ 
led web" of words in which they are- 
swaddled. The mind must be kept 
on a continual stretch, in labouring 
to trace a meaning through the never- 
ending intricacies.of the diction; and 
most people, wo believe, will throw 
down the volumes in disgust, on find¬ 
ing that, in most instances, their la¬ 
bour has been bestowed in vain. We 
do not mean to say that these volumes 
bore no marks of genius and poetical 
power, but merely that it betrayed a 
strange want of knowledge, and an 
evident immaturity (to call it no 
worse 1 of taste in Mr Wiffen, to sup¬ 
pose that he would succeed in touch; 
ing the affections, or in wakening the 
imagination, by making his verses 
read like difficult conundrums. 

With the knowledge we had of 
these poems, we confess we trembled 
for Tasso, when we saw this transla¬ 
tion announced. Into flbat fantas¬ 
tic shape, thought we, will Mr Wif¬ 
fen transform a poet, whose words are 
nearly a.transparent medium to his 
thoughts, whose ornaments are inter¬ 
woven with the most graceful delica¬ 
cy, and all of whose images are sa¬ 
turated with the simple freshness of 
nature ? How will he deal with those 

E assages, which seem to spring from a 
eart overflowing with sweet thoughts, 
and whose influence steals over the 
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soul, calling out its most delightful 
feelings, as imperceptibly and as de¬ 
licately as die morning dew upon the 
flower? Mr Hunt frequently made 
him talk like a merchant trying to be 
poetical; but Mr Wiffen will make 
him speak like a man trying to con¬ 
ceal his thoughts. 

We frankly confess, that wc have 
been somewhat agreeably mistaken in 
our presentiments. Mr Wiffen is 
much improved since we last met 
him, and though he has yet much to 
learn and unlearn,and still frequently 
forgets that words neither are ideas 
nor imply them, he has undoubtedly 
given us rather a striking version of 
that part of the Jerusalem on which 
he has chosen to display his powers. 
The pervading fauljt of the whole is, 
that be has entirely forgotten that 
Tasso did not live in the nineteenth 
century, and consequently indulges 
in a mode of writing which, what¬ 
ever may be its own merits, is en¬ 
tirely at variance with die style of 
the original, and is indeed a direct 
contrast to the state of the times in 
which Tasso wrote. We have figures 
of speech, and metaphorical inter¬ 
pretations of visible objects, which 
would have astonished the Italian, 
and which certainly astonished our¬ 
selves, when we came to look for the 
ground-work. From the choice Mr 
Wiffen has made of the Spenserian 
stanza, he is not unfrequently obliged 
to fill up a portion of it with some¬ 
thing of his own; and we are con¬ 
strained to say, that in every instance 
where this is done, the additions 
consist cither of mere words without 
ideas, or of thoughts and expres- 
sionswhich no more resemble Tasso's, 
than “ Julia Alpinula" resembles the 
“ Fairy Queen. And what is most 
provoking in this is, that Mr Wiffen 
lias evidently been at great pains to 
produce this incongruous effect, and 
seems to think he has made a goodly 
piece of work, whore he has succeeded. 
Thereis an evident straining through¬ 
out, to bring Tasso to the standard 
approved by moderg verse-writers, 
and these certainly dot the best. 

Take the three first stanzas as a 
specimen: 

Whilst thus, in fervent toil, the artisan 
Gave his magnificent enquiry to rise 
For instant service, the grand foe of man 
Turn’d on the Christian hosts his lividcj cs: 

3M 
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He saw them ranged in glad societies, 

Blest with success \ and, jealous of their 


good. 

Bit both his lips for rage ; in groans and 
sighs 

His grief found woke, as, in his savage 
mood, 

Pierced by some hunter, roars the bison 
of the wood. 

% 

Then having run through every mode of 
thought 

To work them fiercest ills, he gave com¬ 
mand, 

That all his angels should make swift re- 
. sort 

To his imperial court—a horrid band! 

As though it were a trifling thing to stand 
(Oh fool !) the antagonist of God, and 
spite 

His divine will, forgetful of the hand 
Which, thundering through all space, from 
heaven's blue height, 

Hurl'd him of yore down—down to Tar¬ 
tarus and night. 

Its hoarse alarm the Stygian trumpet 
blew. 

To the immortal tribes of night; aghast. 
Into the boundless gloom, roaring it Jkw. 
Blind air rebellowing to the dreary blast. 
Which made all Orcus tremble; never 
cast 

The black skies so unsuffcrablc a sound, 
When the harsh thunder’s groaning car 
roll'd past; 

Nor ever in such motion rock’d the ground, 
When, in its quivering heart, conflicting 
fires were bound. p. 45_46. 

Does Mr Wiffen really think this 
roaring and thundering an improve¬ 
ment on Tasso? Does he think, that 
because the words are noisy and 
rumbling, the picture must he grand? 
The original speaks of " bellici stro- 
menti,” which Mr Widen exagger¬ 
ates into " magnificent enquiry.” 
Tasso simply says, 

• 

—in oblio pone 
Tome di Dio la destra irata tuonc. 

But this is too humble for our mo¬ 
dern poet, who gives us this choice 
viorceau instead— 

—-fbrgetfiil of the hand 
Which, thundering through all space , from 
heaven’s blue height, 

Hurl’d him of yore down—down to Tar . 
tar us and night. 

In the next stanza we hear of "the 
harsh thunder*s groaning car,” which 
is a pleasant synonymo for " il folgor.” 
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But a still more strange perversion 
, occurs in these three lines:. 

—some as the syrens fair. 
Whose human faces bore the viper's 
tongue. 

And hissing snakes for ornamental hairy 
Rode firth on dragon folds, that, lash'd 
the raven air. 

If Mr Wiffen will point out to us 
any one passage in Tasso which bears 
the most remote resemblance to this, 
in tone or character, we shall will¬ 
ingly forgive him the next stanza, 
where the want of a rhyme forces 
him to translate " Polifend hor- 
rendi,” " roaring Polypheme, the 
pbide of hell !” Were it neces¬ 
sary, after these, to multiply instan¬ 
ces of this strange perversion of taste, 
wc might cite them from every second 
stanza. We have the devil called a 
" shouting giant "—we hear of sculp¬ 
tures " mocking Almighty time”— 
of " priest, king, page, noble, serf, 
and sage”—of " genii of the storm” 
moaning " in limitary grottoes”—of 
" starry themes"—or " steeping in 
rich lunacy each frantic sense” —and 
of numberless other absurd or in¬ 
comprehensible things, not one ves¬ 
tige of which, or of any thing re¬ 
sembling them in the most remote 
degree, iB to be found in Tasso. The 
following is a more favourable spe¬ 
cimen: 

t 

Never did Greece or Italy behold 
A form to fancy and to taste more dear * 
At times, the white veil dims her locks 
of gold; 

At times, in bright relief they re-appear: 
Thus, when the stormy skies begin to 
clear, 

Now through transparent clouds the sun¬ 
shine gleams; 

Now, issuing from its shrine, the gor¬ 
geous sphere 

Lights up the vales, jlowers. mountains , 
kai and streams. 

With a diviner day—the spirit of bright 
beams ! 

As a piece of modern yerse-writing, 
this is very well, but it is neither in 
the taste of Tasso nor of his times. An 
English reader might peruse thou¬ 
sands of stanzas such as these, and at 
the end he would have no more idea 
of the genius of Tasso, than if he had 
spent an equal portion of his time 
in attempting to thread the labyrin¬ 
thine mazes of words, which arc 
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spread for the feet of the unwary, in 
the “ Aonian Hours." 

We are the more angry with Mr 
Wiffen for this wilful marring of his 
author, because we think he is ca¬ 
pable of better things; and if he 
wou\d be persuaded to restrain his un¬ 
fortunate tendency to absurd and un¬ 
meaning exaggeration, and put more 
faith in the truth and simplicity of 
nature, he might, we think, far out¬ 
shine all his modern competitors. 
He possesses a good deal of fancy, 
and some power of expression, which, 
if properly managed, would carry 
him through a translation of the 
Jerusalem with far more felicity 
than he has ever yet attained. The 
four following stanzas—with the ex¬ 
ception of the three last lines of the 
third, against which we protest, as 
taking away all meaning from the 
image in the second stanza, so finely 
brought out in the original, and as 
being nonsensical in themselves—are 
no unfavourable specimen of his 
powers, though their beauties are 
still very far from being of a con¬ 
genial kind with those of Tasso : 

New ringlets form the flowing winds 
amid 

The natural curls of her resplendent hair; 
Her blue eye, roll’d beneath its shadow¬ 
ing lid, 

Locks up its wealth with more than 
miser care; 

The rival roses, upon checks more fair 
Than morning light, each other’s claims 
oppose; 

But, on her lips, whose breath the love¬ 
sick air 

Wooes, for its violet scent, the crimson 
rose, m 

Its whole voluptuous bloom in crown'd 
dominion throws. 

Ripe as the grape just mellowing into 
wine. 

Her bosom swells to sight; its lily breasts. 
Smooth, soft, and sweetf like alabaster 
shine, 

Part bore, part hid by her embroider’d 
vests. 

Whose jealous firings the greedy eye ar¬ 
rests, 

But leaves its fond imaginations free, 

To sport, like doves, in those delicious 
nests, 

And their most shadow'd secrecies to 
see, 

Peopling with beautiful dreams the lively 
phantasy. 


As through the waters of a crystul spring. 
Blue with excessive depth, the sunbeam 
darts, 

Cleaving the still glass with its gorgeous 
wing. 

It leaves no wrinkle on the wave it parts: 
So noiseless fitney dives in virgins* hearts, 
Through vestures as unruffled; to ex¬ 
plore t 

Their amiable deceits, their shining arts. 
And the mind's cells, where Love his 
golden ore 

Draws to illume desire, and charm us 
more and more. 

Prais'd and admir’d, Armida pass’d amid 
The wiahftil crqwd, and did not seem 
to spy 

The interest rais'd, but, in her deep heart 
hid, 

The syren smile just darting to ha eye, 
In prelude of fore-tatted victory: 

Whilst, in the mute suspense of troubled 
pride, 

She sought, with look solicitous, yet shy, 
For her uncertain feet air ushering guide 
To Godfrey’s royal tent: young Eustace 
press'd her side. pp. 60—61. 

One more specimen, and for the 
present we have done: 

She ceas’d; a generous and majestic 
scorn 

Fir’d all her features to a rose-like red ; 
And then she made os she would have 
withdrawn, 

With grief and anger in her farewell tread. 
Her eyes, ’twixt passion and resentment, 
shed 

Tears thick os summer's heat drops— 
tears, that shine 

. With the sun’s golden rays athwart them 
spread, 

Like falling pearls, like crystals argen¬ 
tine, 

Or sparkling opal-drops from some far 
* Indian mine. 

• 

Her fresh cheeks, sprinkled with those 
living showers, 

Which, to her vesture’s hem, down-glid¬ 
ing ding, 

Appear like jasmine and carnation flowers. 
Humid with May dews, when romantic 
spring, . 

In shadow of the green leaves, whispering. 
Spreads their shut bosfims to the laugh¬ 
ing air; 

Flowers—to which sweet Aurora oft takes 
wing, 

Which, with gay hand, she dills with such 
forced care. 

In mom's melodious prime, to bind her 
vagrant hair- 
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But tbc clear drops that, thick as stars of 
night, 

On those fresh cheeks and that embel¬ 
lish'd breast 

Sparkle, have all the qffkct of fire, and 
light 

A melancholy dame in every breast; 

Ob, Love! the marvellous rod by thee 

For ever powerful over Nature, draws 
Lightning from tears, and gives to grief 
a seat 

Beyond the bliss of smiles; but nature's 
laws 

Its magic more than quells in this thy 
darling’s cause. 

The two first of these stanzas are 
beautiful, and we shall not injure 
their effect by pointing out their in¬ 
congruities with the original. The 
latter part of thfe third stanza we 
cannot comprehend, and find no clue 
in Tasso to guide us through its 
broken metaphors and bad gram¬ 
mar. 

We now take our leave of Mr 
Wiffen, expressing our regret, that 
he has forced us to speak in words of 
“ unmeant bitterness,” assuring him, 
that it is solely our admiration for 
the great poet whom he has chosen 
for translation, which makes us im¬ 
patient of every thing that might 
tend to lower him in tne estimation 
of our countrymen, and earnestly 
recommending to him to go over his 
translation very carefully, before 
giving more of it to the public, and 
resolutely purge it of the gaudy phra. 
seology, and impertinent additions, 
with which he has clothed and cum¬ 
bered the fine thoughts and natural 
images of the immortal bard. 

Who pour'd his soul out o'er Jerusalem. 
He has the talent, if he had *he 
taste, to gratify the lovers of Tasso's 
genius with the" most faithful and 
spirited translation of his noble epic 
tnat has yet appeared; and if ne 
could only be contented with the 
{rare ore, which shines in native lus¬ 
tre through the sacred pages of the 
Jerusalem, instead of officiously and 
impertinently staining to carve and 
twist itInto fantastic forms, to suit 
thetaste of the groundlings ;he might, 
we really think, connect his name 
with this illustrious bard of Italy, 
and share & portion, at least, if not 
a half of 

“ The laurel that o’ershadea his tornl*.” 


JACOBITE RELICS, XOT IE MR HOOO’g 
COLLECTION. 

UP AX’ RIX AWA, GEORDIE_A JACO¬ 

BITE 80X0. 

Tune— Up arC war them o’, Willie." 

(From Mr Biilmer** Collection.) 

Up an’ rin awa, Geordie ; 

Up an* rin awa, Geordie $ . 

Fient a stand in Cumberland, 

Your men can make ava, Geordie: 
Your bauld militia are in quakes. 

In ague fits and a*, Geordie; 

And Auntie Wade, wi’ pick an* spade. 

Is delving through the snaw, Gc'.nlie. 
Up an' rin awa, Geordie, Ac. 

The lads of Westmoreland came up. 

And wow but they war braw, Geordie ! 
But took the spavie in their houghs, 

And limpit fast awa, Geordie,: 

Oh, had ye seen them at their posts, 

Wi’ backs against the wa’, Geordie ; 

Ye wad hae thought, “ It matters not l 
Flee over 6cas awa, Geordie !” 

Up an’ rin awa’ Geordie, &c. 

These Highland dogs, wi’ hose an’ brogs. 
They dree nae cauld at a\ Geordie ; 
Their hides are tann’d like Kendal bend. 
And proof to frost and snaw, Geordie : 
They dive likp moudies in the yird; 

Like squirrels mount a wa’, Geordie ; 
And auld Carlisle, baith tower and pile. 
Has got a waesame fa’, Geordie. 

Up an’ rin awa, Geordie, &c. 

Brave Sir John Pennington is fled. 

And Doctor Waugh an’ a’, Geordie ; 
And Humphrey Stenhouse he is lost. 

And Aeran Bank’s but raw, Geordie ; 
And Andrew Pattison’s laid by. 

The prince o’ provosts a’, Geordie : 

*Tis hard to thole, for gallant soul. 

His frostit thumbs to blaw, Geordie. 

Up an’ rin awa’, Geordie, &c. 

Prince Charlie Stuart's ta’en the road. 

As fast as ha can ca’, Geordie; 

The drones to drive frae out the hive. 

And tmish foreign law, Geordie: 

He’s o’er the Mersey, horse and foot. 

An’ braid claymores an* a’, Geordie ; 
An* awsome forks, an’ Highland durks. 
An’ thac’s the want ava* Geordie. 

Up an* rin awa, Geordie, &c. 

I canna tell—ye ken yourself 

Your faith, an* trust, an’ a*, Geordie t 
But ’tis o’er true, your cause looks, blue ; 

’Tis best to pack awa’, Geordie. 

An’ ye maun take your foreign bike, 

Your Turks, and queans,an' a, Geordie, 
To pluff and trig your brhn new wig, 

And your daft pow to claw, Geordie. 

Up an* rin awa, Geordie, &c. 
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There’s oe tiling I had main forgot, 
Perhaps there may be twa, Geordie ; 
Indite us back, when ye gang hamc. 

How they receiv’d you a’, Geordie : 
And tell us how the langkail thrive, 

'And how the tutnips raw, Geordie; 
And how the seybos and the leeks 
Are brairdin through the snaw, Geordie. 

Up an’ rin awa, Geordie, &c. 

That Hanover’s a dainty place, 

It fits you to a flaw, Geordie; 

Where ane may tame a buxom dame, 
And chain her to a wa*, Geordie: 

And there a man may bum his cap. 

His hat, and wig, and a, Geordie ; 
They’re a’ sae daft, your scanty wits 
Will ne’er be miss’d ava, Geordie. 

Up an* rin awa, Geordie, &c. 

Ye've lost the Land o’ Cak.es an’ Weir, 
Auld Caledonia, Geordie, 

Where fient a stand in a’ the land 

Your Whigs could make ava, Geordie. 
Then tak’ leg-bail, and farc-ye-weel, 
Your motely mumps an’ a’, Geordie; 
There’s mony ane may rue the day 
That ye came here ava, Geordie. 

Up an’ rin awa, Geoidie, 

Up an’ rin awa, Geordie, 

For lient a stand in all England, 

Your Whigs dare make avu, Geordie. 

XOTK8. » 

This being a local song, like the greater 
part of those in Mr Bulmer’s collection, 
the few following notices, from the jour¬ 
nals of that day, may not lie unacceptable, 
by way of explanation. As soon as it 
was known that Prince Charles and the 
clans were on their march southward 
from Edinburgh, the whole of the militia 
of the counties of Cumberland and West¬ 
moreland were marched into Carlisle, in 
order to make a formidable defence there, 
and to prove an insuperable bar against 
the farther advance of the Highland anny 
into England. The opposition did not 
prove so formidable as the Government 
.expected. 

It was on the 9th of November that 
the Highlanders first appeared before 
Carlisle. On that day, sixty gentlemen, 
all well mounted, appeared) on Stanwix 
Bunk, a hill close to Carlisle. The cas¬ 
tle fired on them; and after some time, 
they withdrew towards the vanguard of 
their army, but seemed entirely to dis¬ 
regard the firing. When it was growing 
late, Mr Pattison, the redoubted Mayor 
of Carlisle, received a message from the 
Commissary of the Highland army, de¬ 
siring him to provide billets for 13,000 
men that night,'which he refused; and 
on the instant the city was surrounded 
by upwards of 9000 of them. Next 


day, a body of men approached the walls, 
first bending towards the Irish gate, but 
afterwards marching round to the English 
gate, in order reconnoitre the place. At 
three, the Prince summoned the city and 
castle to surrender in his fatl» > s name; 
but to this summons the heroic Mayor 
returned no other answer than by tiring 
the cannon upon him. 

A close fire was kipt up till after mid¬ 
night; but the next morning, word having 
been brought to the Prince of the up. 
prooch of Marshal Wade, he drew olT 
the army, and marched forward on the 
road to Newcastle, to meet him half way. 
He stopped short at Brompton, where he 
remained all that night and nc>(t day, 
the army being quartered in the villages 
around, till hearing of Wilde’s return, he 
marched back to Carlisle on the 13th. 
On the 14th, his army broke ground 
u ithin 300 yards of the citadel, at Spring 
Garden, near the race -ground, in the 
midst of the whole fire of the town and 
castle; and the next day the town sur¬ 
rendered at discretion. The excuses sent 
by the Mayor are really worth inserting. 

“ For whole seven days, (observe, whole 
seven dfit/a,) neither officers nor men of 
the garrison had ever got a hove an hour's 
rest at our time , having been so per¬ 
petually alarmed, by the vicinity of the 
Highland anny. Besides, many were 
grown sick, by reason of the excessive 
fatigue they underwent; and these being 
hopeless of a speedy relief, they absolute¬ 
ly refused to hold out any longer. The 
whole of the mop were so disheartened, 
that numbers of them went over the 
walls, and deserted every hour of the day, 
some of whom fell into the hands of the 
enemy. The officers of many companies 
were actually left, before the end, with 
three or four men each ; so that, in spite 
of Colonel Durand’s protestation, the 
Mayor and Corporation determined on 
hanging out the white flag on the very 
second day of the siege, and making the 
best terms they could for themselves. 
When the first proposals of surrendering 
were made, the Colonel determined on 
holding out the castle, and got 400 men 
to give their consent to join him, as well 
as the two companies of invalids; but 
before eight o’clock next morning, every 
one of them hod changed his resorption, 
and left him, except about 80 invalids, 
therefore he was obliged to give up the 
castle, along with the city, after nailing 
up ten of the cannon.” 

The Mayor farther complains, that the 
militia were put to great and severe 
hardships, for that they could not, for 
any money', procure “ a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of straw to uiakc beds for themselves !" 
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Now this was certainly very hard! Wad 
it any wonder that that gallant garri¬ 
son, of three thousand men, gave in 
so soon ? But what was worse, “ Cap¬ 
tain Wilson, the son of Daniel Wilson, 
Member of Parliament for Westmoreland, 
was actually obliged to pay thirty shil¬ 
lings for the use of a cobler’s stall under 
the walls!!” After this, it was impossible 
to hold out a city aiul fortress, or even to 
think of it. Such privations as these 
were never before heard of 1 

The Duke of Perth, and his division, 
were the first of the Highland army that 
entered the city. He made all the gar¬ 
rison swear, never more to cany arms 
against the house of Stuart, and, shak¬ 
ing the officers by the hands, he com¬ 
mended them for brave fellows, and 
regretted that they had chosen a differ¬ 
ent cause from that which he had es¬ 
poused. He took "above 200 good horses, 
and all the arms from the militia, besides 
1000 stand lodged in the castle. He 
found a rich booty in the castle, the peo¬ 
ple of the country round about having 
lodged the most valuable of their effects 
there for safety. The militia piled their 
arms in the market-place, but several of 
them endeavoured to escape over the 
walls, without being compelled to take 
the oaths; as did also some of Cope's 
men, who had mode their escape from 
their guards. But next day, when Prince 
Charles arrived in the city from Brompton, 
he caused all the silver-plate, and other 
valuable effects found in the castle, to be 
delivered track to the owners. Besides 
great abundance of military stores, they 
found all the broad-swords that had been 
taken from their fathers at Preston 'in 
1715. On Saturday, the 16th, the Prince 
and his father were proclaimed with all 
ceremony, the Provost apd Magistrates 
walking before the Highland officers, in 
their robes, and bearing the mace; and, 
on the 18th, the army set out on their 
march southward, A small body of florae 
lodging in Penrith that night. The van 
of the army readied Lancaster on the 
24th, and Manchester on the 28th, where 
they beat up for men, and enlisted a con¬ 
siderable number, to whom they gave 
white cockades, and five guineas in money. 
The Prince arrived there at two o'clock 
next day, (the 29th,) walking on foot at 
the head of one of the divisions of his ar¬ 
my, splendidly dressed in the Highland 
Garb, and surrounded by Highland gen¬ 
tleman of the clans; and the two follow¬ 
ing days 

He iw' 1 the Mersey, hone and foot, 

• Ami braid claymores an’ a', 

where our hard takes leave of him, and 
so must w<\ till some further opportunity. 


A SXW BALLAD. 

{From Mr Marshall's Collection.) 

To the Tune of Lillibullero.- 

Ahe foxes guardians for the geese ? 

Or tookB for squires, or wolves fbr sheep ? 
Can sparks descend ? can lire freeze ? 

Or rakes bid girls their virtue keep ? 

Or Cromwell for the Martyr weep ? 

If so, the Whigs may guard thy throne, 
And rebels may protect the state ; 

But, haste over, Hanover, 

Fast as you r.n over, 

Side with your friends, before *tls too late. 

The mushroom vermin now at. mrt 
Have lcveH’d monarchy with dirt, 

A cutler’s fry, just ooz’d from mud, 

A traitor to all royal blood, 

With griping hand, 

Now rule our land, 

’Fore George, ’tis shocking to repeat; 
Then, haste over, Hanover, 

Fast as you can over, 

Side with your friends, before’tis too late. 

What men but they who’d basely sport 
With kings, could so affront the court. 

As to impose upon the Crown 
The common foot-mats of the town, 
Fenwich, Ilochfort, Jeiry Man, 

I blush when I this talc repeat ? 

Then, .haste over, Hanover, 

Fast as you can over. 

Side with your friends, before *tis too late. 

These tinsel pageants ne’er are bright, 
But, like our glow-worm in the night, 
When day breaks forth you’ll see the 
cheat; 

But then may call your friends too late. 
Consider how they serv'd King Charles, 
The just, the brave, the wise, the great; 
And, haste over, Hanover, 

Fast as you can over, 

Side with your friends, before ’tis too late. 

What mortal can with patience see 
These dregs of Forty-One caress’d? 
Boundheads insulting loyalty, 

And every honest man oppress’d 
By rog »cs, who’ll lead you to the block ? 
May Heaven avert th’ impending fate! 
But, hgste over, Hanover, 

Fast as you can over, 

Side with your friends, before ’tis too late. 

» 

What Briton can, with temper, ste 
The Dutch our primum mobile ? 

A King ingross'd, controll’d by knaves, 
Proscribing worth, and raising slaves ? 
Your precious Whigs will dock your 
reign, 

No mortal can reverse your fate; 

Then, haste over, Hanover, 

Fast os you can over, 

Side with your friends, before ’tis too late. 
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Poor Teagucland has a junto got 
Of glorious patriots, God wot. 

Offspring of mists, of hogs, of brogues, 
Ordure of mankind, scum of rogues, 
Dissenting bishops, knotting thieves,, 
And all the Benches filled with beeves; 
No churchman has justice. 

Of fit for a post is; 

The junto to such no shelter affbrds; 

All men of birth and worth are out, 

And grubs and bats compound the state: 
Then, haste over, Hanover, 

Past as you can over. 

Side with your friends, before ’tin too late. 


A TOAST. 

From Ifiv tame. 

1Iejie* 9 a health to the King whom the 
crown doth belong to; 

Confusion to those who the right King 
would wrong so; 

I do not here mention either old King or 
new King; 

But here is a health, boys—a health to the 
true King. 

Here’s a health to the Clergy, true sons of 
the Church, 

Who never left King, Queen, nor Princo 
in the lurch; 

I do not here mention either‘old Church 
or new Church; 

But here is a health, boys—a health to the 
.true Church. 


ACCOUNT Of THE ERUPTION OF 
MOUNT VESUVIUS IN FEBRUARY 
1822, IN LETTERS FROM AN EYE¬ 
WITNESS. 

2 Oth February 1822. 

After being here four months, 
and the mountain having been quiet 
for near fifteen months, we have been 
so lucky as to witness a fine eruption 
of Vesuvius—in point of eruptions 
from the crater, or explosions, net 
great, but, in point of lava, allowed 
to be as beautiful as an/ seen from 
Naples; for the lava was very con¬ 
siderable, and came from the sum¬ 
mit, directly down the side towards 
Naples. There could not be a finer 
sight than on the night of the 
24th, from the street on the bay 
called Sta Lucca; the crater on the 
summit throwing up incessantly, to 
a great height,*’ flame, smoke, and 
showers of red-hot stones; and the 
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lava descending from the top to the 
plain on the summit of the old cone, 
and falling in two streams down the 
steep sides of the cone to the valley 
between it and die Hermi ,gc. The 
colour was a bright red, like the melt¬ 
ed matter of a glass-house. No 
smoke was seen over it, as it was a 
fine dear night. * The reflection of 
it on the sea was extremely grand. 
I had before no idea of the deep ml, 
and yet bright colour of sudi fresh 
lava. The great quantity of it can 
only be judged by one acquainted 
with the mountain, and by its reach¬ 
ing, on the night of the 23d, from 
die summit across the plain on the 
top, to exactly where you leave your 
asses, and begin to dimb. Five hours 
before the lava broke out, we had 
dined under shelter of the hillock 
left by one of the two small craters 
that broke out in September 1820: 
into the other one it was that the 
Frenchman threw himself. We set 
out at eight in the morning of the 
23d, and by twelve got up to the 
kind of plain, on the top of the old 
cone, without much fatigue indeed, 
I may say scarce any, having been 
two hours on our asses from Uesina, 
and less than an hour in climbing 
the steep side. We then got a full 
view of the crater in great activity, 
throwing up showers of ignited 
stones, or pieces of lava, to the height 
of 200 and 300 feet. The explosions 
were incessant, the quantity of stones 
great, and many as large as a man's 
body. Some were thrown to double 
the height mentioned: the greatest 
part fell back into the crater, which 
is three quarters of a mile in circum¬ 
ference: the light parts were car¬ 
ried«way by a pretty strong north 
wind towards Torre. <lcl (ireco. A 
good many large ones, ml-hot, rolled 
down the side of the little cone, on 
which the crater is, towards the Her¬ 
mitage, and some of them towards us. 
We kept on the plain about half a 
mile from a ridge within about 200 
yards or more of the mouth of the 
crater. The wind casried away the 
smoke and light scoria: from us; some, 
but very few, came our way, striking 
against the side of the crater in 
coming up, or hitting against one 
another. One piece, as large as one’s 
head, fell beyond us; we run and 
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broke it, putting copper money in it, 
to take impressions. It broke some 
pieces that were as thick as a crown 
piece, and was too coarse to make 
right impressions: it set fire instant¬ 
ly to the sticks of the guides. Eve- 

E ry three minutes, or less, the ex- 
losions were attended with a noise 
>uder than artillery, and which we 
heard distinctly at the Hermitage. 
When 1 speak of the cone and 
plain, lmust explain to you what 
1 mean. When I was at Naples in 
178.5, the mountain, or highest part 
of Vesuvius, consisted of a trunca¬ 
ted cone, much higher than at pre¬ 
sent, the circumference of the top of 
which was one mile, and formed the 
great crater. This cone fell in, or was 
blown up, in the great eruption which 
happened in the night of the 18th of 
June 1794, and the base where it fell 
now forms this nearly level and ir¬ 
regular plain, which it requires an 
hour’s climbing to get up to from 
the place where the asses are left. 
On the south side of this plain a 
new cone of inferior dimensions is 
formal by small eruptions, particu¬ 
larly that of September 1820; and 
from its summit, of three quarters 
of a mile round, issued the present 
smoke, fire, and lava. The moun¬ 
tain was so quiet, that many gen¬ 
tlemen went down into the crater 
200 feet. A good mineralogist told 
me, that within it, on one side, he 
saw great rocks and basaltic colums, 
exactly similar to those on Arthur’s 
Scat, as you go to Dudclingstone. 
The mountain was much quieter last 
night, the lava flowing in two streams 
from the top, and only reaching the 
lain ; but a fresh crater appears to 
ave broke out near the old*'one. 
The great beauty of this eruption 
is, that the lava comes from the top, 
and reaches down the whole cone, 
as far as the valley, and nearly in 
a line with the Hermitage; whereas 
the lava often breaks out in the side, 
and lower down. We saw numbe!- 
less‘ torches, held by people going 
tip in the night to see the lava; but 
1 believe, in the night of the 24th, 
none ventured up the mountain: we 
saw the effect of the whole much 
better from Naples. At the Ob¬ 
servatory hero they have calculated 
fhe height at which some of the 


stones were thrown, at 1000 feet. 
This day the mountain is very active 
again, the great smoke obscuring the 
sun, like a cloud passing over'Naples. 
The lava of last night has reached as 
far down as before, and so covered the 
face of the hill with thin smoke, that 
the sun looks as it appears when 
viewed through smoked glass. 

Naples, 27 th February. 

Last night, seeing the mountain 
very active and violent, we set off at 
four o’clock for Resina, six miles 
from hence. From that we walked 
in two hours to a mile beyond the 
Hermitage, where the road becomes 
bad, lying among the old lava. On 
this ridge is the best place for view¬ 
ing the mountain. All we had seen 
on Saturday, the 23d of February, 
was trifling in comparison; and I feel 
it quite impossible to convoy in words 
any thing like the impression of the 
scene before us, or in any way to 
describe it correctly. The great cone 
of Vesuvius was involved in dark and 
fiery smoke; the constant reports 
were louder than thunder; and every 
minute showers of red-hot stones 
were propelled through the smoke, 
and above it, some of than to a great 
height. Three streams of lava tum¬ 
bled down the steep sides of the great 
cone, (where we went up the former 
day), and the valley between the 
Hermitage and the cone was on fire 
with scattered parts of the streams of 
lava. 1 only mention these circum¬ 
stances ; to convey an idea of their 
effect is impossible. There has not 
been such an eruption since 1810. 

I can only say, it brought to my 
mind the idea 1 had formed of Mount 
Sinai, when Moses received the law 
there. 

TH lava makes a noise like stones 
sliding down, and fonns, at the un¬ 
der part of the valley, two broad 
streams, about thirty yards inbreadth, 
and perhaps eight or ten feet deep. 

I hear it has come upon the cul¬ 
tivated ground, and last night was 
further down than in a line with 
the Hermitage. The lava was to 
the eye clear of smoke, and all fiery. 
Finding its way down the valley, it 
is concealed in part by the old lava, 
the scoria; on tpe surface of which 
arc forced up, by its motion, into ir- 
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regular shapes. The evening was 
mild, like the summer with us. 
When we set out, the thermometer 
was at -62°; when we returned, at 
tvyelve, it was at 5t°; there was no 
wind, and the sky quite clear, except 
where obscured by the smoke of the 
mountain. From Naples, they say 
it was beautiful; the reports of the 
explosions were loud; and ashes foil 
so thick as to hurt the eyes. The 
road all up was full of parties with 
torches, going up and down, on asses 
anti a-foot; many Germans, a good 
many Italians, and some English. 
Wc walked both up and down. I 
do not believe the Neapolitans are so 
had as they arc called; there was 
not the least disturbance, incivility, 
or accident, in all that bustle and 
crowd. We were very fortunate in 
the time we were up, from dark till 
nine, which was the period of the 
greatest activity of the mountain; 
for from that time it has been com¬ 
paratively quiet.. The Royal Family 
were up on the night of the 2.5th, 
and the road was smoothed for them, 
as far as practicable to go in a car¬ 
riage, of which we felt tlic advantage ; 
the rest is rough enough the dark. 

Mr-- told me, that on the 26th 

they heard the explosions distinctly 
at Caserta, sixteen miles off, although 
the wind was not favourable. A well- 
informed Englishman told me that, 
on the same night we were up, he 
went to the face of the lava, where 
it was advancing down the valley ; 
that there must have been eight or 
nine feet thick, of fresh liquid lava; 
that in that part it does not glide 
down below, but advances only by 
tumbling over the sides from the top, 
as we saw; and that the rustling noise 
it makes in advancing, has, when 
' heard near, a jingling noise, like metal. 

1st March .— Yesterday and to-day 
Vesuvius threw up a great deal of 
black smoke. It is saVl the lava 
lias broke out on the side towards 
Pompeii, which is not visible from 
this; hut I cannot say as to the truth 
of that report. No lava was to be 
seen from this side, either last night 
or the night before. Visitors from 
Rome are hurrying in. 1 am told 
seven carriages arrived last night: a 
line harvest for the innkeepers ! for 
three indifferent rooms they are char¬ 
ging six dollars a-night. 

vot. x. 


THE LOSVO V FKKSS. 

How shall I speak thee, or thy power 
address, 

Thou g(jd of our idolatry, the , '*hess ? 

By thee, Religion, Liberty, and Laws, 
lixert their influence, and advance their 
cause; 

By thee, worse plagues than Pharaoh’s 
land betel, 

Diffus’d, make earth the vestibule of 
hell; 

Thou fountain, at which drink the good 
and wise ; 

Thou ever-bubbling spring of endless lies: 
Like Kden’s dread probationary tree. 
Knowledge of good and evil is from thee ! 

Cvwjwr. 

By that common figure which be¬ 
stows the name of the whole on the 
principal part, the daily and weekly 
publications of the Metropolis have 
received the lofty designation of “the 
London Press,”and often, more large¬ 
ly still, “ the Press.” So have the 
Scottish and Irish soldiers often been 
styled the English army! The Lou¬ 
don press is unquestionably the most 
extraordinary phenomenon which 
can he traced to the invention of 
printing. By means of it, the great¬ 
est changes are brought about in the 
political relations of society. The 
British nation are present in the Se¬ 
nate, in the Forum, and in the Cam¬ 
pus Martius. They listen to every 
proposal, weigh every argument, re¬ 
ject a magistrate, or pass a law. The 
plchiscitum is not so instantaneous 
in ancient Rome, but it is much more 
sound ; and, when once recognised, 
it becomes irreversible. The sena- 
tusronsuttuni is not, indeed, checked 
by Tribunes ; but it is generally in- 
fluejiccd by the popular feeling ex¬ 
cited through the press. It is con¬ 
tended that the Senate has degener¬ 
ated into an imperial instrument of 
police and taxation, and that it ought 
to be reformed; but with this angry 
topic we have nothing to do. The 
rapidity, fulness, and accuracy, with 
which reports of all proceedings, 
transactions, debates, trials, and oc¬ 
currences, are printcu and circulated, 
are striking illustrations of the inge¬ 
nuity of man, and the improvement 
of society. The superiority of the 
London Press is so great in this re¬ 
spect, that the whole machinery 
seems an original invention, rather 
3 N 
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than the result of gradual improve¬ 
ments, through successive ages. In 
fact, newspapers were the reverse of 
respectable, previously to the reign 
of George III. We impute not the 
improvement to that monarch, but, 
in liis reign, the discussions of news¬ 
papers acquired elegance, judgment, 
and force. Junius formed a high mo¬ 
del in this respect. Y’et it was not 
till the nineteenth century that news¬ 
papers rose to the authentic and dig¬ 
nified character which new belongs 
to their columns. A marked advauce 
has even been made since the last 
peace. Mere news, despatches of 
generals, and speculations of war and 
bloodshed, bad previously occupied 
their columns, and interested the 
public. It lias since been found ne¬ 
cessary to exhibit accurate as well as 
copious reports of domestic proceed¬ 
ings ; and, for this purpose, the lead¬ 
ing Journals of the Metropolis have 
engaged, on liberal terms, gentlemen 
of classical education, good talents, 
and distinguished literary character. 

It is unfortunate that we are sup¬ 
plied with so few means of ascertain¬ 
ing the precise sort of publicity 
which the Homans were able to give 
to their public debates. In the 
fourteenth book of Tacitus’s Annals, 
this curious passage is found. It is 
one of the aggravations urged by 
Capito Cossutianus to the already 
furious Ncro,against Thrasea Pectus: 
Din nut jittpuli Human i per pmvincias, 
per exercitns, curutius legunlnr, nt 
nascatnr r/nid 'Thrasea mm freerit. 
The very same terms might be ap¬ 
plied to a modern Journal, respect¬ 
ing a popular M. P. who treated the 
House of Common', and their votes 
with contempt. Let some learned 
antiquarian explain the state of the 
Tress under Nero ! Of most modern 
nations, nothing need be said; they 
have no press. French legislation, on 
the subject, is more Gothic than ever 
disgraced a nation. Let us not waste 
time in characterizing its absurdity, 
or predicting its results. The Great 
Nation have jsunk into the lowest 
state of diseased babyism. America 
is too much occupied in improving 
her soil and commerce, to acquire 
either the curiosity or the acuteness 
of the ancient Athenians. Spain 
only contributes to the Pleasures of 
Hope. Ctvtera daunt. 


'The Daily Morning Tapers. 

The Times. —That Leviathan in 
point of authority, as Lord Castle- 
reagh would say—that laboriously- 
conducted and widely - circulated 
newspaper, the Times, claims, of 
right, the first place in this first class. 
It has perhaps greater circulation 
than any two of its contemporaries. 
The average circulation is estimated 
at 7000 per day. This circulation 
commands an excess of advertise¬ 
ments, and the advertisements form 
the great revenue of the establish¬ 
ment. The great expem _ of the 
paper, exclusive of composing, and 
pressing by a steam-engine, is occa¬ 
sioned by the number of literary 
gentlemen employed in providing the 
daily literary supply. It appeared, 
lately, that l)r Stoddart had £. 1500 
a-year for writing the leading article. 
Ilcsidcs two or three employed regu¬ 
larly or occasionally in what is called 
the conducting of the paper, there 
arc upwards of a dozen reporters, re¬ 
gularly employed, at about £.300 a- 
year each. The great concern of the 
latter is the Parliamentary reports. 
In the Commons, the back and high¬ 
est seat of 4hc gallery, is almost en¬ 
tirely occupied by reporters. A door 
was lately opened in the middle of 
the passage, between the two end- 
doors of the Gallery, for the sole ac¬ 
commodation of reporters. In this 
station, a reporter for the ’rimes 
takes his place sometime before four, 
when Mr Speaker takes the chair. 
As the House is generally occupied 
with private business till half after 
four, this aranl courier of the corps- 
keeps sentry till a quarter after five. 
Throe quarters of an hoar is thence 
forward the jieriod of individual 
watch over the representatives of the 
nation. Each, as his moment conics, 
resigns his post to his punctual suc¬ 
cessor, and hurries on to the office 
near Illackfriar’s Hridgc, where In* 
extends in full length orthography, 
the hieroglyphics he had carved in 
the Gallery. On nights of great and 
protracted debates, the first, the se¬ 
cond, and sometimes three or four of 
the first in order, repair to St Ste¬ 
phen’s a second time, and repeat their 
toilsome labour. Some take regular 
sliort-hand, but the greater number 
take contracted notes- It is under¬ 
stood, that the reports from notes are 
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generally better than those from short 
hand; the latter being frequently 
extended in servile adherence to the 
hasty marks made at the time, with¬ 
out a thorough comprehension of the 
subject, and without relieving a pro¬ 
minent point, by compressing inferior 
details; while the former arc ex¬ 
tended by tire aid of the memory and 
the understanding, the notes only 
prompting the one, and guiding the 
other. Three quarters of an hour of 
a regular speech is ex tended in the 
minion-type of the Times to some¬ 
thing betwixt a column and a column 
and a half by the note-taker, and to 
two columns by the short-hand- 
writer. The writing out of a column 
requires between two and three hours. 
The Lords, more easy and genteel 
in their deliberations, seldom require 
more than one reporter. When they 
stir themselves up to a solemn de¬ 
bate. the gentlemen of the Commons 
watch their Lordships, inverting the 
order of succession. It should have 
been mentioned, that the line moves 
forward one step in rotation every 
week, so that the lour o’clock Arg iis 
of this week takes his station last, 
somewhere about 10 or 11 o’clock 
next week. Tlie Times frequently 
sends detachments of its reporters to 
all parts of the country, when any 
business of public interest arises. 
The trials at assizes in summer are 
pretty copiously reported—and, we 
believe, by means of their own re¬ 
porters, the provincial papers being 
generally entirely unprovided with 
good reporti rs. The disgraceful 
events of 1H]<», at Manchester, were 
watched by the Times as vigilantly 
as if they had occurred in .St George’s 
Fields. County meetings are ren¬ 
dered public, by tlie same engine. 
Even foreign proceedings, of deep in¬ 
terest, as the Congress at Aix-la- 
< ’Impede, and the discussions on the 
press in the French Chamber of De¬ 
puties, seem to have been attended 
by this ambitious Journal. 

One word of the moral charac¬ 
ter of the Times. It is notorious 
in London, and indeed it was never 
questioned but for the basest pur¬ 
poses of malignant jealousy, that the 
rcjiorted statements in the Times arc 
as accurate as the ent>re fidelity of 
fallible mortals can render them. 
Wc have heard of some atrocious ca¬ 
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lumnics, of fabrications and falsifica¬ 
tions of reports, which we ascertain¬ 
ed to be utterly groundless. It is hu¬ 
miliating to find men, engaged in li¬ 
terary pursuits, capable u.' .nventing 
such fold charges. In this point of 
view, we consider the Times as fault¬ 
less in the accuracy, as it is meritori¬ 
ous in the earliness, variety, and ful¬ 
ness of its reports. W ith respect to 
the editorial spirit of the paper, we 
are less disposed to praise or to ad¬ 
mire it. Its politics had been ministe¬ 
rial, and pretty contemptuously and 
servilely ministerial, until sometime, 
wc believe, in the year 1K17. On 
the subject of the suspension of the 
llubtus Corpus Act, it opposed tlie 
views of Ministers, and since that 
period it has been generally and 
violt ntly opposed to their measures. 
Yet we are not able to discover what 
are the real principles which it would 
supporl in the legislation and govern¬ 
ment of the country. Its principles 
may be liberal, just, and patriotic ; 
but it obtrudes them not upon the 
public. On the military dispersion 
of an ignorant and ill-oongicgated 
mob —on the prosecution of an in¬ 
jured Queen, it boldly, strongly, and, 
we think, properly advocated tlie 
cause of the oppressed; but surely 
these are incidents which cannot lead 
to the true character of a Journal, 
or form the just foundation of its 
general conduct. We desiderate the 
guidance of a philosophic spirit, suit¬ 
ed to the present enlightened age: 
we miss a living soul in this mass, 
with unity of design, as well as v, ith 
ubiquity of vision, and energy of 
communication. The composition is 
sometimes ludicrously absurd ; and 
tli(?sentiments and illustrations are 
often fantastical and silly. Yet the 
Times, taking it altogether, is the 
greatest engine of public information 
that ever existed since the invention 
of speech and letters. Its power, as 
a medium of intelligence, is un¬ 
questionable ; we are willing to be¬ 
lieve that it is useful in promoting 
political reflection and public inde¬ 
pendence. 

The Morning Chronicle .—This 
long-established paper has accumu¬ 
lated more character than any pe¬ 
riodical paper ever known. This in¬ 
valuable advantage it fieri ved from 
the late Mr Perry, a man who, for 
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his public spirit and manly indepen¬ 
dence, may bear comparison with any 
character of his age. The princi¬ 
ples of the Chronicle have always 
been those of Mr Fox, friendly to li¬ 
berty, order, and right government. 
The sound discretion and fair judg¬ 
ment with which Mr Perry had al¬ 
ways exercised his almost absolute 
power, called forth from (Sir James 
Mackintosh, in the House of Com¬ 
mons, on (he 2.‘id of December 1H19, 
the most splendid panegyric which 
literary integrity ever received. It 
was in a committee upon the abomin¬ 
able Libel Bill, which makes the re¬ 
petition of what may be found a se¬ 
ditious libel, an off! nee punishable 
with banislnnuit. The illustrious 
orator of moral philosophy described, 
with the \ivid and fervid eloquence 
and truth, the great intellectual power 
which bad grown up in Kurope in 
the course of the las f thirty years, and 
which influenced and directed public 
opinion and public feeling, with an 
authority almost despotic. As emi¬ 
nent in wielding this powt r, he pour- 
trayed the character of Air Perry, ex¬ 
ercising an unlimited jurisdiction over 
reputation and opinion, enveloped in 
the security of personal concealment, 
restrained only by his own discre¬ 
tion, yet never prosecuted for private 
libel, and never convicted of politi¬ 
cal libel. The object of the accom¬ 
plished champion of the press was, 
to rescue, at least respectable Journa¬ 
lists, from the stigma of being liable 
to banishment. Mr Canning, then 
a Cabinet Minister, encountered the 
arguments, and the learning, and 
the eloquence of h',. honourable and 
learned friend. In a committee, 
members are not restricted to a speech 
and an explanation ; but they may 
speak a second, a third, a fourth time 
—reply, and raise new arguments, ad 
infinitum. In this conflict, so unre¬ 
strained, Mr Canning came off de¬ 
feated, but not dishonoured. A di¬ 
rect engagement with the literary 
and logical Ajax would have been 
instant demolition, therefore the wily 
Ulysses hail recourse to stratagem. 
Intimidation was alleged to have 
been resorted to by Sir James, and 
parliament was invoked to exercise 
-courage, and to maintain a glorious 
superiority to apprehension and fear. 
Sir James repelled the parliamen¬ 


tary trick, and restored his proposi¬ 
tions and arguments to their original 
strength and beauty, adorning them, 
as he proceeded, with the finest span¬ 
gles of classical illustrations, and re¬ 
torting on liis Bight Honourable 
Friend with great power and ele¬ 
gance. Mr Canning admitted the title 
of Mr Perry to the praises so eloquent¬ 
ly bestowed, but relieved his discom¬ 
fiture by lively allusions, which sup¬ 
plied the place of argument and fact. 
He quoted, with great address and 
boundless effect, in refcrciu - to the 
mysterious intelligence which had 
been represented as despotic, by means 
of the public press, and shrowded in 
impenetrable concealment— 

JIoc nciiius, hunc, inquit, frondnso ver- 
ticc collar), 

(Quis I Jens ineertum cst) habitat Duals, 
Arcades ip«um 

Credent \ idisse Jovein, cum sa’pe tii- 
gmntem 

.ida ooncutcvct clcxtra, uinibosque cu¬ 
nt. 

There was a species of poetical 
justice in thus conferring on Mr Per¬ 
ry, while in circumstances fully to 
en joy it, the crown of laurel which 
his conduct and success hatl so justly 
merited, and in its being placed on 
his head by the hands of a country¬ 
man. the profoundest philosopher, 
and the finest writer of the age. Mr 
Perry had been active and distin¬ 
guished among those who laid open 
the House of Commons to the pub¬ 
lic, by means of parliamentary re¬ 
ports. lie advocated the principles 
of the U'liigs, during their long and 
dreary struggles against Mr Pitt and 
his measures. The writer of this ar¬ 
ticle heard him in 1H1G, surrounded 
by select and confidential friends, 
give a .istory of his own life, more 
interesting and more animating than 
fiction could possibly pourtray. It 
was a proud l ‘situation for a virtuous 
mind. But it is time to return from 
this digression. 

Since the termination of the war, 
and the commencement of domestic 
proceedings, which deeply interested 
the public attention, there was a ma¬ 
nifest inferiority in the Morning 
Chronicle, to the 'Times. Of late, 
however, the former seems to have 
made more liberal exertions, for the 
purpose of obtaining earlier and 
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fuller intelligence. It is understood, 
that the editor is a gentleman of 
great epterprize, as well as of great 
learning and liberal views. There 
are as many gentlemen engaged by the 
Morning Chronicle as by the Timet, 
in reporting debates and trials, and 
they are not considered inferior in 
abilities, acquirements, and clurac- 
ter. 

The Morning Post, Morning He¬ 
rald, JVi‘w Times, and British Press, 
are minor publications in every point 
of view, '[’he last is professionally 
and odiously Whiggish. The first 
is notorious, and almost proverbial, 
for infinite anility. The Herald is 
an old paper, excessively ill con¬ 
ducted. 'file paper of Dr Stoildart is 
accused of a fraud in its title. Tlio 
trick is utterly unworthy, surely, of 
n gentleman or a scholar. J’rovoca¬ 
tion can never extenuate such a spe¬ 
cies of retaliation. The number of 
reporters engaged for this paper is 
considerable, hut they are ill-edu¬ 
cated and ill-paid Irishmen. The edi¬ 
tor's province is most inelegantly and 
injudiciously filled up. Inflated swag¬ 
gering is quite offensive on any side 
of politics ; on the side of power, it 
is a combination of imbecility and in¬ 
solence. The other morning papers, 
under this title, have few reporters, 
and no talent in their service. 

The Public Ledger, and the Morn¬ 
ing Advertiser, belong to particular 
classes. The property, management, 
and circulation of the Ledger, are 
vested in the shipping interest. Its 
reports are brief, but respectable. We 
believe, three reporters write out tile 
parliamentary debates for them in 
the Gallery, during the heat of ac¬ 
tion. Of course it is a meagre, and 
often unequal abstract. One re¬ 
porter supplies the Advertiser. This 
paper is the property of publicans, 
who supply it with abundance of ad¬ 
vertisements, and insurtr a wide cir¬ 
culation in the trade. Its politics, 
if we must give it any, are popular. 
The Ledger was well edited by a 
gentleman, who indignantly spurned 
the abject principles of its managers : 
it is now extremely ill edited. 

The Daih/ Evening Pa/wrs. 

The Traveller, Courier, Star, iilohe, 
$;c. —The evening papers are chiefly 
indebted to the scissors. Their re- 


ports are bad, bring neither fully ex¬ 
tended, nor judiciously extracted. 
Their title to attention must, there¬ 
fore, depend upon their orisrinal dis¬ 
cussions. AW cannot adim.e much 
the taste or the skill with whirh they 
are conducted. The 'JYtnr/ler has 
lately improved its character, and 
elevated its tone ;’lmt it is a heavy 
vehicle, and rumbles roughly along. 
It is the evening organ of Opposition. 
The Courier is the noted organ of 
Ministers. There is a good deal of 
pert vivacity in its editorial column ; 
but its shallowness of reason, litera¬ 
ture, and wit, is apparent even to 
cockneys : it is a reproach to Minis¬ 
ters that they cannot hire an accom¬ 
plished gentleman to advocate their 
politics. • 

The evening papers, and the seve¬ 
ral papers which are published thrice 
or twice in the week, have nothing 
peculiar or interesting in their ma¬ 
nufacture. They are speculations in 
trade, almost as little connected with 
literary talents, or literary enterprise, 
as the mail-coach establishment 
which conveys them to the country. 

Evils of the Daih) Press. 

“ The slothful,” says the wise 
man, “ roast not that which they 
lake in hunting.'' The profusion 
of game hunted down by dailv pa¬ 
pers, can be roasted neither by them¬ 
selves nor by others. Ktuv can read 
the whole of a daily paper ; and the 
few who read them, find no dtfinite 
or permanent impression made on 
their minds and memories. Kvents 
and opinions pass thus in rapid suc¬ 
cession, and no comparison is sug¬ 
gested by them, nor can a compre¬ 
hensive view he taken of our relative 
situation, and our course of progress. 
The daily papers have produced in 
politics the same unfortunate reple¬ 
tion, which printing and education 
have produced in literature. The 
profusion of the supply lias annihi¬ 
lated property. In the goideh age, 
when Nature, of her own accord, 
poured forth all that men required, 
there could be no such tiling as pro¬ 
perty. The joys of industry, perse¬ 
verance, success, and social liberali¬ 
ty, would be unknown. When in¬ 
telligence is so profusely poured forth, 
curiosity, inquiry, thought, and re- 
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flection, arc quite incumbered, if not 
absolutely laid asleep. Weekly pa¬ 
pers are obvious restoratives in this 
malady. 

The Weekly Papers. 

Sunday papers are but a late crea¬ 
tion. We believe they were un¬ 
known to the eighteenth century. 
There have been at several periods ob¬ 
jections [alleged against their publi¬ 
cation on the Sabbath day. There 
is, in fact, more of a sanctimonious 
plausibility in the objection, than of 
religion or sense. The argument 
was used, with the worst possible 
grace, by Dr Stoddart, who, in one 
day, profanes the Sunday more than 
all the Sunday papers can do in a 
year. But it would be unsuitable 
to our purpose here to discuss the 
question. 

CohbeH .— This versatile writer 
mblishcs on Saturday, but his pub- 
ication possesses no pretension to in¬ 
telligence. It is a piece of vigorous 
and unreasoning abuse, lie must 
be read, while any taste for bull¬ 
baiting, cock-fighting, pugilism, and 
Billingsgate eloquence, continue to 
degrade our natives. Cobbctt is es¬ 
sentially a dealer in the passions, and 
not in reason, lie lias been an in¬ 
strument only of public mischief. 

The Observer is a mere mercen¬ 
ary vehicle of public intelligence, ill 
digested, and ill told. It contains 
not a line of comment. Coarser fare 
was never submitted to public cu¬ 
riosity. 

The News is widely circulated, 
and contains no advertisements. 'File 
unambitious zeal and integrity of 
Mr Phipps give to it a personal in¬ 
terest, peculiar to itself. Its 6xe- 
cution and spirit fit it exceeding¬ 
ly well lor the lowest class of news¬ 
readers and political inquirers, among 
whom it must be productive of great 
good. 

The Examiner makes great pre¬ 
tensions in various ways. Air Hunt, 
its principal conductor, is a poet and 
'a philosopher, s,tti generis. We be¬ 
lieve the public are not much in¬ 
debted to his lucubrations, or much 
disposed to reward them. Having 
little to say, in favour of the work, 
wc abstain from further criticism re¬ 
specting bf. principles or its execu¬ 
tion. 
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The Representative .—This paper 
is young, and therefore entitled to 
considerable indulgence. It .profes¬ 
ses to supply a manifest desidera¬ 
tum—a comprehensive selection of 
the Parliamentary debates, and of 
all public intelligence at home and 
abroad. The specimens already given 
indicate both ability and taste, in 
redeeming the pledge. But the con¬ 
demnation of Ministers is too unqua¬ 
lified and contemptuous. Notwith¬ 
standing this, the paper is incom¬ 
parably the best we have -''on, for 
judgment, fidelity, and taste ,n the 
selection of interesting information. 

But we must now drop the cur¬ 
tain upon our exhibition of the Lon¬ 
don Press, lest our readers should 
suspect that an Edinburgh Press, 
too, is overloaded with one subject. 
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No. IX. 

Vent s wi iUni in the x trinity of Haven, 
shengh Castle, l-'jn/tire *. 

Tiiy ponderous walls, majestic Havcn- 
sheugh ; 

Thy convex front, with loop-holes grated 
o’er; 

Thy hoary turrets, and thy massive arches. 
Which erst resounded to the warder’s 
tramp; 

Thy gloomy vaults, pregnant w ith noxious 
damps; 

And thy tremendous fragments, scatter’d 
o’er 

The neighbouring surface; by the hand 
of Time 

Torn from thy craggy base : These may 
delight 

The studious, patient, plodding antiquary ; 
But they delight not me. For heaven- 
born Freedom 

Was uc er a guest within thy ropy walls. 
No ! She hath set her l>an upon thy gates, 

• “ Near the east end of Dunnikicr is 
the Castle of Ravenshcugh, on a rock 
stretching into the sea, the scat of the 
Lord Sinclair, Earl of Orkney, and of his 
predecessors, Earls of Orkney. William 
Sinclair, Earl of Orkney, got from King 
James III. the Castle of Rnvcnsheugh, 
with some lands beside it, and an annual 
out of the burrow meals of Edinburgh, 
when he resigned his title of Orkney.” 
(Sir Jlnhcrt Sibhtld's History of Fife and 
A'in ross. J 
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Ami therefore mankind hath deserted 
thee; 

And now thou’rt tennanted by owls and 
bats. 

And croaking reptiles, nauseous to name. 
Appall’d Humanity recoils with horror, 
And shudders at the sight. Yet thou 
shall stund. 

For ages and for ages yet to come. 

Before a gazing, and a loathing world, 

A monument of ruthless tyranny ! 

Oft, from thy narrow lattices, have rung 
The barbarous notes of feudal revelry ; 

Oft have the enormous oaken tables 
groan’d 

Beneath a load of rare nutritious viands. 
Wrung from thy lordly owner's Squalid 
' assals; 

Whilst they, perchance, lay covv’ring in 
their huts. 

Expos’d to all the rigour of the season : 
Their miserable progeny, incanw bile. 
Stung by the clamorous calls of appetite, 
Lie wailing for a portion of such food 
As would disgust the inmates of a kennel. 

Oh, gloomy castle, how shall 1 pourtray 
The horrors of thy dreadful dungeon keep! 

A pit impervious to the light of heaven, 

By suv age hands scoop’d from the solid 
rock ; 

Where yet the beams of yonder blessed 
sun 

(Apt emblem of the glorious Deity) 

Ne’er shed a solitary raj* Yet. here 
Imagination, by her heaven-lit torch, 
Descries, recumbent on his tlinty much, 

A wretched victim, groaning ’neath a 
load 

Of shackles, bolts, and ignominious chains, 
And moistening his mouldy crust with 
tears. 

No sounds salute his miserable ears, 

Except the creaking of his dungeon hatch, 
Or the quick throbbing of his woe-worn 
heart. 

Till some high day, when congregated 
vassals 

Do feudal service to their barbarous lord. 
They see their quondam fellow-serf sus¬ 
pended 

High (in terrorem) from lAe castle walls. 

Wouldst know the crime the culprit had 
committed, 

That vengeance thus pursued him to the 
grave ? 

Urg’d by those feelings which the God of 
nature 

Had planted in his breast, he rais’d his 
arm 

Against liis tyrant lord, and sav’d his 
daughter 
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From worse than dire destruction—vio¬ 
lation ! 

Oh, hell-born Tyranny ! I deadly bate 
Thy hideous form, whatever garb thou 
tak’st; 

Whether thou’rt clothed in in .'rial pur- 
ple. 

Or, like a stern republican, in russet— 
Whither thou’rt rob’d in lawn Episcopal, 
Or cover’d with ■ oc- Fresh) lerian cloak : 
Still I detest thee from my inmost soul. 

Oh may some dreadful, some unheaut of 
curse, 

Surcharged with more than common ven¬ 
geance, Imrst 

Upon the heads of those devoted men 
That would accelerate their country’s 
fall. 

And bun glorious Freedom in its ruins 1 

• *J*J A ******* 
************ 

V. D. 

No. X. 

Lines to my First Bom. 

( fViittai unilrr ci rat instances of family 
dish as.) 

Tiiiuok welcome to a father’s arms. 
Thou innocent and lovely blossom. 

My heart with joy and rapture warms. 
As thus I clasj) thee to my bosom. 

Thy helpless form’.', a shield from harm. 
Thy looks are sweet as beauty’s smile. 
And if thy lip.-, breath forth a charm. 
Which might the savage heart beguile, 
Wli.il thoughts must in that bosom move. 
That loves thee with a father’s love ! 

Though I had hopeless sunk beneath, 

The withering blast that ruin shed ; 
And though misfortune's faded wreath. 
Has twined around thy natal bed ; 
Though trusted friends forsook ;uul lied, 
In days of darkness and of danger; 
And though thy infant head was laid, 
fjpon tlie bosom of the stranger. 

Yet 1 a faithful friend will prove, 

And love thee with a father’s love! 

Oh! be thy life more blcss'd than mine 
Has ever been, or seems to be! 

May brighter days upon thee shine, 

Than ever yet liave dawn’d on me ! 
Yes, I will hojie, though clouds of w'oe 
Have tinged thy nayn of life with sad¬ 
ness. 

That future years with bliss may glow. 
And noonday suns yet beam with 
gladness; 

In weal or woe, thy friend I’ll prove, 

And love thee with a father’s love! 

N. 
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No. XI. 

Stanzas to Mrs . 

O Lai>y, thy form is more beauteous and 
fair 

Than the Heathen imagin'd a goddess 
possess’d! 

And thine eyes shed a radiance more 
dazzling by far 

Than the stars which illumin'd the bowers 
of their blest: 

And thou hast a voice that is sweeter 
than ought 

That e’er fancy ascrib’d to iilysian lyres; 

And thy smiles so seraphic, are equat'd 
by nought, 

Save the rapture transcendent thy pre¬ 
sence inspires. 

A truce with your roses, the simile’s trite; 

And lilies sure equally heartless and faint: 

Thy Maker has niqde thy soul's index so 
bright. 

It approaches the look of a glorified saint. 

As the iris that glows o’er yon gr.tin- 
cover’d field, 

The tints of the eve with its brilliancy 
blends: 

So thy wisdom and wit, by true modesty 
veil’d. 

Delight and enrapture thy circle of friends. 

As the scorching effulgence, that flows 
from the sun. 

In its course through the air becomes 
temper’d hikI kind; 

So the eloquent sweetness that flows from 
thy tongue. 

Is, with dove-like simplicity, mix’d and 
combin'd. 

And purity’s self thou hast been from 
thy birth. 

Although thou hast oft with adversity 
striven;— 

But still shine in the paths of religion on 
earth, 

And thy spirit shall shine ’midst ■ the 
splendours of heaven l V. D. 

No. XII. 

A Visit to a Field of Battle by night. 

I sought the field, where just had been 

The devastating storm of war; 

’Twas still, yet sadly still, I ween. 

And lighted by,/light’s palcy star. 

The air breath’d thick, and deeply 
drench’d 

F.ach shudd’ring step I trode on gore ; 

And still where hoofs or wheels had 
trench’d, 

The crin-M.n pool Mood briming o’er. 
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No sound was there, save the low 1 moan, 
That, worse than silence, chill’d the 
heart. 

Or scar'd by footsteps passing on,. 

The carion crow was heard depart. 

The wind’s low murmurs seem’d to 
breathe 

A dirge of sorrow as they sped, 

And on the pale cold brow of death, 

The tears of night were softly shed. 

And round the mangl’d ruin spread 
So thick, I scarce could hold my way. 

Whilst every step I shoot with dread, 
l.est placed upon their lift’ess clay. 

So late had been the hour of strife, 

Their stiff’ning limbs were not jet cold; 

And slowly ooz'd the stream of life. 

From hearts where such had still a 
hold. 

And many the breast lay dcad’ning there. 

That swell’d with buoyant hojie I hat 
mom; 

And many the bosom breathes despair. 

For those who never can return. 

Oh ! had its authors calmly view’d, 

This scene of horror as it lay !— 

The instant victims of their feud— 

The agony that’s far aw r ay ; 

Yet might their breasts have felt a throe 
Of pity, for the ruin w rouglit,— 

Man yet might cease to he man’s foe. 
And fame by murder to be bought! 

W. 
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When silent time, with lightly foot, 

H ad trod on thirty rears, 

My native vale again I sought, 

With many hopes and fears. 

Miss Blamirr. 

Human life lias been compared to 
the revolutions of the seasons, to a 
voyage, to the journey of a day, and 
to a dream of the night, which va¬ 
nishes with the morning. Some me¬ 
taphysical philosophers have endea¬ 
voured to reason us into the belief, 
that Time, if not absolutely a non-en¬ 
tity, is a mode of existence, the ideal 
duration of which might be different 
in every species of animated beings, 
and even among individuals of the 
same species. Upon their principles, 
a man’s life is long, or short, not ac¬ 
cording to the revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies which he may have 
witnessed, or the number of sum¬ 
mers and winters through which he 
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may have alternately broiled and shi¬ 
vered ; but in proportion to the num¬ 
ber and succession of ideas which 
may have floated in his sensorium. 
y Without entering upon an inves- 
. tigation of this paradoxical subject, 
it may be safely predicted, that he 
whose span of existence has extended 
to threescore and ten years, according 
to the usual mode of computing time, 
will, upon reflection, draw nearly a 
similar conclusion, although from 
different premises. He will look back 
to the period when about fifteen or 
twenty of these years had passed, and 
remember with what fondness he 
gazed on the half century that lay in 
perspective befofe him—seeming to 
form an interminable vista, the ex¬ 
tremity of which was lost in the vast 
distance to which it extended. Now 
that it has passed, and he turns 
round, to take a retrospective view, 
lie is surprised to find that the mag¬ 
nificent prospect has diminished to a 
point, or faded into a shadow. lie 
then becomes convinced, that the 
long and pleasant journey which he 
contemplated with rapturous delight, 
—his fancy rioting, at the different 
stages, in joyous anticipation—is but 
a dream of the night! 

11 is not my present purpose to ad¬ 
vert to the revolutions of states and 
empires—the rise of the mean, or the 
fall of the mighty; but if you, Mr 
Editor, can have patience with, and 
afford room for, the lucubrations of 
an old man, 1 shall endeavour to note 
a few of the many changes which 1 
have witnessed in my narrow sphere ; 
and bearing in mind, that old people 
are apt to believe that the world, and 
those who dwell therein, are dege¬ 
nerating—that the sun has less heat, 
and the moon has become dim with 
age—that the people are more wick¬ 
ed, and that all things are hastening 
to dissolution—I shall confine myself 
to a faithful contrast of *hat 1 have 
seen with what I now see; leaving 
yqu and your readers (if you shall 
think my senilities worthy of present¬ 
ing to them) to form your own con¬ 
clusions: and as my Reminiscences 
will not readily admit of classifica¬ 
tion, 1 shall record a few, just in the 
order in which they occurred. 

I believe Hr Johnson has some¬ 
where said, that that which we can 
do but once, is generally done; while 
voi.. x. 


that which we can do at any time, is 
procrastinated, and very often ne¬ 
glected. Such was exactly the case 
with a visit, which I had projected 
every season for a dozen years past, 
to “ the bonny glen, where curly life 
I sported.” And although thirty 

{ rears had glided away since I had 
ast seen it,-fancy still painted it on 
my memory with an infinitude of en¬ 
dearing recollections. Whether the 
passion had grown stronger, or if it 
was the temptation of fine weather, 
I shall not determine ; but early in 
last autumn, 1 put my long-formed 
resolution into effect. 

Having engaged a seat in the 
Union Coach through Fife, 1 took 
my departure early in the morning, 
and leaving the smoke of Auld Reekie 
behind me, arrived at Ncwhaven, 
where the steam-boat was ready to 
sai /, or rather paddle through the 
water, like a duck, or any other web- 
footecl fowl. The number of passen¬ 
gers exceeded threescore, a medley of 
rank, sex, and age. “ When snail 
we be at l'ettycur?” enquired one. 
“ In three quarters of an hour,” was 
the reply. This was gratifying to 
me ; for 1 still recollected, that the 
last time 1 crossed, which was more 
than thirty years ago, we were up¬ 
wards of six hours on the passage, 
and had the pleasure of surveying the 
coast on both sides alternately, for se¬ 
veral miles, although 1 believe most 
part were too sick to derive much en¬ 
joyment from the excursion; and in 
that state, their best accommodation 
was to crawl down to a damp, dark, 
and dreary hold, where the different 
senses were assailed in a manner 
which had no tendency to alleviate 
the disorder. Anxious to discover as 
much as possible of this new mode of 
marine travelling, after having sur¬ 
veyed the machinery by which we 
were propelled, independently of wind 
or tide, I entered the cabin, and 
there beheld arrangements for con¬ 
venience and amusement, as if we 
had been to make a voyage across the 
Atlantic. Here were cushioned seats, 
luxurious couches, mirrors, books, a 
chess-board, a back-gammon-table, 
and musical instruments. 1 soon be¬ 
gan to feel, however, that, amidst all 
their improvements, they had not 
been able to abolish scn-sickness; hut 
there was at least one comfort, it would 
3 0 
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be of short duration. J sought the 
open air on deck; my squeamishness 
wore off, and we landed at Pettycur 
within the time promised. March¬ 
ing up to Cameron's inn, we were 
conducted into a large, clean, carpet¬ 
ed parlour, till tire coach should be 
ready to start. 1 mention this, as a 
contrast to the last time that 1 land¬ 
ed here with some ladies, when we 
were shown into a low, damp room, 
with a stone floor, strewed with 
fish bones, and other offensive offals; 
while every thing around us exha¬ 
led an effluvium as if the room had 
been fumigated with tobacco, which, 
with the marks upon die floor, be¬ 
spoke the enjoyments of its last occu¬ 
pants ; and we had been glad to escape 
into the open air; and encounter the 
bitings of a sharp easterly wind, for 
nearly an hour, till summoned to a 
dish of bad tea, infused in smoked 
water, with sour cream, stale bread, 
and brown sugar; after which, as 
all the post-chaiscs in Kinghorn had 
been engaged, we were under the ne¬ 
cessity of wading through the mud 
to Kirkcaldy. But I now found that 
no fewer than three coaches run be¬ 
twixt Forth and Tay every lawful 
day, exclusive of several neat post- 
chaises, in Cameron’s stable-yard. 

Now came in Mr Stewart, Guard 
of the Union Coach, portly in person, 
and nearly as elegant in apparel as 
if he had been a Yeoman of the 
King's Guard; politely touching his 
hat, and announcing that he was 
ready to start. 1 had taken a ticket 
for an inside seat, but as the morn¬ 
ing was fine, 1 now preferred being 
on the outside, for the purpose of 
seeing the country. This, however, 
» was not easy to hie obtained; but the 
Guard, ever ready to oblige, by a 
little manoeuvring, contrived to ne¬ 
gotiate an exchange between a pas¬ 
senger and me, and I believe pleased 
bom of us. We whirled away, and 
1 learned that we should be in Cupar 
to breakfast about ten o’clock. 

The ancient burgh of Kinghorn 
seemed-very little altered iu appear- 
ance;Ibut the road between it and 
Kirkcaldy, as well as all the farms in 
view,' were wonderfully improved, 
thcflelds on every tide flowing with 
the richness of a luxuriant harvest. 
When we came within tight of the 
“ Long Town," I beheld eight or ten 


dense columns of smoke rising in the 
air, which 1 understood were from 
as many spinning-mills moved by 
steam. Although, to one accustom¬ 
ed to the high houses and fine build 
ings of our Metropolis, a provincial 
town must necessarily have a mean 
appearance, yet 1 believed that of 
Kirkcaldy much improved. 1 saw 
many good houses, and well-looking 
shops; and in glanciug at the signs, 
discovered those of two booksellers 
and a printing-office. For several 
miles beyond this, the rapid progress 
of agriculture had not yet materially 
changed the bleak aspect of the coun¬ 
try. Approaching the Leven, how¬ 
ever, the scene becomes delightful. 
On the right wave the deep and 
shady woods of Balgonie; on tin' 
left, Leslie-house peeps through tlu* 
trees in the valley ; while the classic 
village of the same name crowns the 
precipitous bank: right before the 
traveller are the thick clustering 
groves of Balbirnie, with the village 
of Markineh, and its lofty church 
spire peeping through the trees. 
We reached the river, and found its 
banks crowded with buildings, and 
the stream loaded with machinery, 
for grinding corn, sawing timber, 
switching flax, spinning, bleaching, 
paper-making, distilling whisky, 
mining coal, and other purposes. 
The water of Leven issues from the 
lake of the same name. Its course, 
to where it mingles with the ocean, 
is only about eleven miles; and I was 
told, that, in its progress, it turns 
from fifty to sixty water-wheels. 
This shews plainly the thriving state 
of the country. 

I had been, rather unfortunately, 
placed between two dandies, who 
affected great airs, and wished to 
sho"’ themselves off as men of taste 
and letters; but I soon discovered, 
that their reading had been almost 
confined to that supplied from the 
shelves of a circulating library. After 
much talk about novels, and these 
not the best of their species, they 
began to discuss the merits of our 
modern poets, and a warm dispute 
ensued. With one, Byron was the 
first of poets, and Don Juan his 
chef d’oeuvre. In support of this as¬ 
sertion, he quoted several most ob¬ 
jectionable passages from that ill- 
starred production. The other allow- 
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cd tlieir excellence, but insisted upon 
the palm being yielded to Moore, 
resting his claim upon an early work 
of that bard’s, published under an 
assumed name, from which wc were 
^Annoyed with quotations, which, if 
not so disgusting as those from 
Don Juan, were equally licentious. 
1 observed a young woman, of a most 
interesting appearance, seated close 
by one of them, who was evidently 
much distressed by their imperti¬ 
nence; although she turned aside 
her head, a deep blush suffused itself 
over her fine expressive features. 
To get as far as possible from this 
annoyance, when we changed horses 
at the New Inn, as most of the pas¬ 
sengers went down, I took the seat 
next the Guard, while the girl, with 
a faint smile and slight blush, in¬ 
quired whether I would allow her to 
sit beside me ? 

About a mile forward, we saw a 
porter's lodge and elegant gate-way, 
left unfinished, and which apparent¬ 
ly “ led to nothing.” “ Ah!" said I, 
“ here has been one who began to 
build without counting the cost—this 
is Irish improvement!” We ob¬ 
served several populous and thriving 
villages on the road, and passed 
Crawford I’riory, a most romantic- 
looking, half-finished design, seated 
in a bleak hollow. The hanks of 
the Eden, in the vicinity of Cupar, 
are riclily cultivated, and adorned 
with country scats. 

Wc entered Cupar, and stopped 
at the Tontine Inn and Hotel, where 
Mr Maenab, the landlord, was at the 
coach-door, ready to hand out the 
passengers, or assist those who de¬ 
scended from ihe roof. He ushered 
us into a spacious apartment, where 
an elegant breakfast was laid out, 
the richness and variety of which 
were sufficient to court the most 
fastidious appetite; and when to 
tin’s were added the invkationB and 
cheerful attentions of the landlord, 
who stood, not only ready, but an¬ 
xious to assist every guest to the 
delicacies that smiled before us, 
and the substantial viands which 
loaded the side-board, I think, had 
a monk of La Trappe been present, 
he would have infringed upon the 
vows of his order. 

There being some appearance of 
rain, I took my seat inside, and 


found myself in company with a lady 
and two gentlemen, one of whom 1 
discovered to belong to the army, 
and to be lately returned from India. 
The conversation natural;/ turned 
upon the civilization of India, and 
the conversion of the Hindoos to 
Christianity —» subject in which I 
found both of th&m interested, and 
well informed of the progress made 
in this most important undertaking. 
I heard of the many different lan¬ 
guages into which the Scriptures 
had been, or were in progress of be¬ 
ing translated, and of the encourage¬ 
ment given by all ranks to Seramporc 
College, and to the native schools. 
The other gentleman, I found, was 
a landed proprietor in the West. 
Highlands. He spoke with much 
feeling on the diffusion of knowledge 
in that quarter, by the recent estab¬ 
lishment of Gaelic schools, and ex¬ 
pressed his intention of liberally aid¬ 
ing these institutions. 

Wc were now in sight of Dundee; 
and, although foreign to my sub¬ 
ject, J cannot avoid requesting the 
stranger, who has never seen Dun¬ 
dee, should he come by this, which 
is termed the east, or Cupar road, 
to observe the covj> cril which the 
town and harbour present before him, 
when they first appear in view; the 
town clustering deep and thick, to¬ 
wards the river; the suburbs ex¬ 
tending to light and left, and sur¬ 
rounded behind and in fiank by ele¬ 
gant country boxes; from the centre 
of the town, the long extended suburb 
of the Honnet-hill rising majestically 
like an amphitheatre ; then the pre¬ 
cipitous Law, raising its green head, 
and proudly swelling in the back¬ 
ground; the whole forming a most, 
striking and interesting landscape. 

We crossed the Tay in little more 
than fifteen minutes, and landed in 
Dundee about noon. I had some diffi¬ 
culty in persuading myself that i t was 
not later, or that l was so far distant 
from home in so short a time. Ha¬ 
ving some acquaintances in the tftwn, 

I proposed passing a night there, pro¬ 
mising myself much enjoyment, in 
talking over the tales of other times, 
and the deeds of days long gone by. 

Calling upon an old friend, whom 
I had 6ecn but once since the com¬ 
mencement of the present century, 

I received a most cordial welcome. 
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and was invited up stairs to a lunch; 
but Macnab’s luxurious breakfast had 
left me no appetite, and I wished ra¬ 
ther he would sally forth with me to 
reconnoitre the town. The new har¬ 
bour was the first object of attraction, 
and the magnitude of the plan seemed 
a proof of the growing trade and pro¬ 
sperity of the place. Instead of the 
old narrow and crooked passage from 
the High Street to the harbour, I 
found two spacious streets, one of 
which contained an elegant Episco¬ 
palian chapel, a theatre, hotel, and 
several spacious shops. 

1 dined en famine with ray friend, 
and had him,'with a few more, to sup 
with me in the hotel. Here] learned 
<■ that there were eight or ten booksel¬ 
lers, where I had formerly known on¬ 
ly three, and that they had two print¬ 
ing-offices, one of them upon an ex¬ 
tensive scale; also two weekly news¬ 
papers, while I recollected the time 
that there was not a newspaper pub¬ 
lished to the north of the Forth, ex¬ 
cept one in Aberdeen! The men¬ 
tion of newspapers operated upon 
my friends like electricity, and they 
plunged into the gulf of borough po¬ 
litics. I sat a silent hearer, but many 
questions were put, and appeals made 
to me. Having long ago been sick of 
the subject, I replied, “ Why, gen¬ 
tlemen, I am convinced that Borough 
Reform would be a good thing, and 
is much wanted; but the constant 
talk about it is become as tiresome 
and palling to the appetite, as the 
French Abbe's f toujourx perdrix ;* 
and let me tell you, 1 have enough of 
it at home.” This remark changed 
the subject, and the evening passed 
pleasantly. I lodged with my friend, 
and after retiring, began to ruminate 
on the various incidents of the day. 
The diffusion "of literature — two 
booksellers and a printing-press in 
Kirkcaldy, and two newspapers in 
Dundee, afforded room for specula¬ 
tion ; and I dropt asleep, while endea¬ 
vouring to balance a debtor and cre¬ 
ditor account, for literature, with 
what I had hc$rd on the outside and 
in the inside of the Union Coach. 

Having hired a pony, I set forward 
on my Journey after breakfast. The 
day w«a fine, and I rode slowly, en¬ 
joying the scene that seemed to Bmilc 
on every side, “ each rural sight, 
each mural sound.” About four 


o’clock, I reached the place where 1 
had fixed to leave the pony, within 
about two miles of my destination, 
which had been the residence, of my 
grandfather, a substantial farmer of 
the olden-time, and under whose rooV 
I had passed my school-boy years. 
The lands were still occupied by my 
cousin, who was nearly a score of 
years my junior, and who had in ear¬ 
ly life married a lady, whose boast 
was, that she had got a genteel edu¬ 
cation. I proceeded on foot, with as 
much impatience and fond solicitude 
as I had felt forty years ago, when 
hastening to meet my Ellen in the 
clump of birches that flanked her pa¬ 
ternal mansion. I climbed the ascent 
which was to afford me a panoramic 
view of the still dear and happy val¬ 
ley, where the first twenty years of 
ray life had glided away, calm and 
unruffled as the stream that winds a- 
long the glen, bounded by shrub- 
clad rocks and flowery meadows. 
Panting and breathless, I reached the 
summit, and seating myself on a mos¬ 
sy hillock, began to contemplate the 
landscape which opened around me. 
In the Doric style of Macneil, 

Labour rang wi* laugh and clatter, 
Canty har’st was just begun; 

And on mountain, tree, an’ water, 
Glinted saft the setting sun. 

Tlie sky was cloudless and serene; 
but how great was my astonishment 
to find, that almost every object on 
which my fancy dwelt with delight¬ 
ed anticipation, had vanished ! My 
grandfather’s farm-steading had dis¬ 
appeared. The venerable trees, whose 
verdure formed a beautiful contrast 
to the gray spire of the church, peep¬ 
ing out between them, were felled— 
and the hoary steeple itself levelled 
in the dust. The clustering vil¬ 
lage, with its blue smoke curling to 
the clouds, was no more; the broom- 
clad banks and thickets of blossomed 
furze, where I and my school-fellows 
had wandered on a Saturday after¬ 
noon, a bird-nesting, were all grub¬ 
bed up, and the broad open fields now 
intersected with hedge-rows. Had it 
not been for the old castle in the back¬ 
ground, and the surrounding hills, 
these less mutablefeatures of Nature’s 
workmanship, l should have believed 
that 1 had mistaken my way. After 
having gazed for some time, I disco- 
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vered what I supposed lobe the resi¬ 
dence of my cousin, on a different 
part of the farm ; and I descended in¬ 
to the yalley, with the features and 
costume of its inhabitants vividlyand 
distinctly painted on the retina of my 
' memory; but the faces of all whom 
I met/ young or old, were unknown 
to me, and their dress quite different 
from the images which iny fancy had 
created. 

Having by letter announced my 
visit, 1 was expected, and met with a 
hospitable reception from my cousin 
and his family. ] was conducted into 
a carpeted parlour, with fine maho¬ 
gany chairs, table, and other furni¬ 
ture- I thought of my grandfather’s 
stone-floored ben-house, and his long- 
backed arm-chair; but endeavoured 
to disguise my feelings. After sup¬ 
per, rum and Highland whisky were 
placed upon the table, and I was 
compelled to drink more than suited 
my inclination. My cousin accom¬ 
panied me up stairs, to an elegant 
bed-room, where, after he had left 
me, I sat gazing around me, think¬ 
ing of the wooden-bed in the little 
closet where 1 had slept half a cen¬ 
tury ago. Having retired to bed, I 
slept and dreamed—but why should 
I say what? Suffice it, that 1 was 
again a child. In the morning, 1 stoic 
down stairs, walked out, and amused 
myself in surveying my cousin’s 
establishment. 1 found his carts, 
ploughs, and every implement, in the 
most superior style; and an elegant 
gig, with fine plated harness, stood in 
a shed, apparently built for its recep¬ 
tion. I was puzzled with the ap¬ 
pearance of a strangc-looking thing, 
in the vicinity of the barn-yard, and 
after many conjectures, believed it to 
be a thrashing-machine. At break- 
-fast, an elegant tea-urn hissed upon 
the table, and 1 was asked whether I 
preferred tea or coffee? I replied. In 
tile country, I expected, rural fare, 
and should rather chuse a basin of 
milk-porridge. This, however, was 
positively mused, and I was regaled 
with all the varieties of a hotel. Af¬ 
ter breakfast, I accompanied my cou¬ 
sin to the field where his shearers 
were at work; and expressing my 
surprise at their number, which was 
at least double what I had expected 
to see, and also at the irregularity of 
their procedure, for some were ad- 
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vauced more than a hundred yards 
before die others, I enquired whether 
diey were kemping? ( Anglia! striv¬ 
ing.) “ No; wc have no kemping 
now,” was the reply. ' But you 
must have gready enlarged your 
farm, to require so many hands?” 
“ Not at all—you are dunking of 
Sixty Years ago, when our grandfa¬ 
ther had a certain number engaged 
for the harvest, which he was obli¬ 
ged to lodge and feed, wet or dry, 
foul or fair. Of all these before you, 
not one is engaged beyond the day. I 
may discharge them all at night, and 
they may refuse to come back to¬ 
morrow ; my ripe corns will be cut 
down in a day or two, and 1 shall 
not have more for nearly a week.” 
Upon approaching the motley train, 
1 found the far greater part to consist 
of the female sex; widows with tlieir 
children, maidens, and “ matrons 
never wed.” My friend bore a ma¬ 
chine in liis hand, with which lie took 
the dimensions of the sheaves, lest, us 
he said, he should be cheated, as all 
were paid by piece-work. We saun¬ 
tered over the farm, and returned to 
the same field, when the reapers 
were at dinner. They were scattered 
in groups, seated on the stubble, 
some sitting in a state of joyless soli¬ 
tude, others with two or three chil¬ 
dren ; and instead of the nutritious 
and invigorating malt liquor, with 
oaten-loaf, which had formerly been 
the fare on the harvest field, I ob¬ 
served that most part had cakes and 
skimmed milk; and each, as her 
unsocial meal was finished, rose ami 
resumed her labours. The whole 
had a sombre and melancholy appear¬ 
ance, very different from what 1 had 
beeq accustomed to see in the days 
of Langsync. "Ah!” said I, “ this 
is indeed the dowie s&ng of the Flow¬ 
ers of the Forest realized. 

* In har’st at the shearing, nae young¬ 
sters are jeering, 

The bansters are runkled, and lyart, and 
gray, 

Nae datlin nor gabblin———’ * 

I expected to see ‘ tfie joyous band, 
each by the lass he loves.’ ” “ Ay !” 
replied my cousin, “ you are still 
thinking of Sixty Years ago J” Wc 
went in to dinner : some neighbours 
had been invited, I suppose in com¬ 
pliment to me: the table groaned 
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with abundance and variety; anti my 
cousin, in a hasty and rather irre¬ 
verent manner, pronounced, “ For 
what we are to receive, Lord make 
us thankful, Amen." Copious and 
joyous libations of rum and whisky 
toddy crowned the dinner, which, 
although some might have denied 
being “ the feast *of reason," cer¬ 
tainly exhibited “ die flow of soul." 
After tea, a dancing-master arrived, 
and the parlour was converted into a 
ball-room. The younger branches 
of the family having received their 
lessons, the company joined in rocls, 
strathspeys, and country-dances, 
from which 1 found considerable dif¬ 
ficulty in excusing myself. The cares 
and pleasures of the day were closed 
with again eating and drinking; and 
1 retired, musing on the past and the 
present, and saying, as 1 was sinking 
into a slumber, “ Surely life is but a 
dream!" 

Next day was Saturday, and it 
rained so heavily that there was no 
stirring out; we were therefore con¬ 
fined to the parlour, talking, to be¬ 
guile the “ joyless day," with all the 
younger branches of tne family pre¬ 
sent. Of these, the eldest was So¬ 
phia, a fine blooming girl of about 
eighteen; Peter, the eldest boy, ap¬ 
peared to be about fifteen. 1 inquir¬ 
ed whether the boys were at school, 
the object of their studies, the eco¬ 
nomy of the school, and the charac¬ 
ter of their teacher ? “ Our school¬ 
master,” said my cousin, “ is a fine 
dashing young fellow, lately licensed 
to preach, very clever, and most ex¬ 
cellent company. 1 hope he will be 
home from liis vacation jaunt before 
you leave us. You shall see him. 
Respecting the methods followed in 
die school Peter will inform you.” 
“ Well, Peter, what docs he teach?” 
said I. “ We have. Sir, a Latin, a 
French, and a Geography class, besides 
all the lower branches of education." 
“Ah! these afe improvements upon 
my school-boy days; we had Latin, to 
be sure; but French and Geography 
were unknown v You have got a new 
school-house too, l presume ?” “ O 
yes, Sir; would you wish to see it?" 
“ 1 should have liked better to have 
visited the old one.; although it 
would have grieved me to have seen 
another in tbc'placc of that venerable 
man, whom fancy still places before 


me, in the act of morning or evening 
prayers." Here Peter stared at me, 
repeating the word “ Prayers!” 
“ Yes, prayers,” said I; “ sure your 
teacher prays for a blessing upon 
his labours?” “ Perhaps he does^ 
but it is not in our bearing—your 
master had been a Seceder!" •“ No, 
he was not; but 1 believe he was a 
pious man, who had the welfare of 
all under his charge seriously at 
heart." “ And how often did your 
dominie pray in the school?" “ Twice 
every day—morning and evening." 
“ And were you all very devout ?" 
“ His manner commanded outward 
attention; but I hope many joined 
him in their hearts. His style and 
supplicating attitude made an im¬ 
pression on the minds of his pupils. 
He stood as if surrounded by his 
children, and the expressions of ten¬ 
der regard which we heard him utter 
made him be esteemed as a father. 
But how often do you repeat your 
Catechism ?” “ Sir ?" said Peter, 

not because he did not hear, but 
from not understanding the question. 
“ IIow often do you answer ques¬ 
tions?” said I. “ Every Geography 
lesson, Sir?—we arc fashed with 
them. I have worn out a set of maps, 
and cannot yet answer half of them. 
Tam, there, is the boy for questions ; 
he can tell you all the Kings of Eng¬ 
land, and all the battles from Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror, at the battle of 
Hastings, down to llunker’s-bill." 
“ And all the Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism, with the Scripture Proofs 
of course ?” said 1. “ We have no 

such book, Sir." “ What! do you not 
leam the Single Catechism?" “ No; 

I never saw it, since the time 1 
was learning the A, B, C, at Marion 
Lindsay’s." Here I thought Peter's 
father blushed a little—whether for' 
himself or me, 1 could not determine. 
“ Well, to be sure, your teacher saves 
himself mugh time and trouble, be¬ 
sides tear and wear of taws. When 
1 was at school, every scholar had to 
leam one, two, or three questions, 
with the proofs, and repeat them 
every evening; and, on Saturday, a 
recapitulation of the whole took 
place, even to the end of the Cate¬ 
chism, by all who could proceed so 
far.—How many lessons in the Bible 
do you read daily ?” “ We have no 
Bibles in the school, Sir.” “ What 
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books do you read ?” “ Spelling- 
books, Collections, Grammars, books 
on Geography, and Histories of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, Greece, and Rome." 
‘/And wliat do you learn by heart ?” 
y Questions in Geography and His¬ 
tory, and speeches and scenes from 
plays, ‘to recite and act at the vaca¬ 
tion." “ And you have acted seve¬ 
ral characters, no doubt ?" “ Yes 

Sir; ‘ All the world’s a stage 
and ‘ Man in his life plays many 
parts1 have been Brutus, Doug¬ 
las, Glenalvon, Sir John Brute, and 
Sir Charles Racket—Sophy, there, 
makes the best Lady Racket in the 
parish, and Bell a most excellent 
Lady Townly." w You will have 
fine cocks in training for your cock¬ 
fight—were you ever king?” “ We 
have no cock-fight. Sir.” “ Well, I 
must say, that is one old custom, 
* more honoured in the breach than 
the observance;’ although the eco¬ 
nomy of a school, and the plan of 
education, seem sadly changed since 
1 was a scholar.” “ No doubt they 
are,” said my cousin; “ but that 
was nearly Sixty Years ago!” 

After dinner, being still prevented 
from walking out, we talked of old 
customs, and I inquired whether they 
had many beggars ? “ We have no 
beggars in the parish; but a great 
many paupers, and heavy taxes for 
their support,” said my cousin. 
“ How is that ? When I left tbc 
parish, the poor’s fund was rich, hav¬ 
ing some hundred pounds laid out at 
interest.” “ I state facts, without 
pretending to develop clauses,” re¬ 
plied he. 

Observing me beginning to yawn, 
he inquired whether I would like a 
song, and a tune upon the piano forte? 
“ O by all means,” said I; “ music 
is my delight ; and a good song from 
a boimy lassie is like quaffing claret 
from a golden goblet.” Sophia blush¬ 
ed slightly at the compliment; and 
after being formally requested, sat 
down to the many-stringed instru¬ 
ment. I do not pretend to judge 
what science she displayed; but she 
certainly exhibited execution, and 
rattled the keys with a dexterity 
which astonished, rather than de¬ 
lighted me. For Scots reels we had 
German waltzes, French quadrilles, 
and Fairy Dances. When I request¬ 
ed her to play a soft air, and accom¬ 


pany it with her voice, instead of the 
Yellow Hair’d Laddie, or Gala Hot¬ 
ter, I got Italian sonatas, or some 
of Moore's Irish melodies; hut these 
I knew only by the mush., for al¬ 
though she squalled loudly, J never 
understood a word she uttered; 
and during an hour’s performance, 
we had not one’piece of national 
music. My ears were sometimes 
tickled, but my heart was never 
touched—no kindred chord was 
struck—no association of ideas kind¬ 
led in my mind. Tired of this tri¬ 
umph of art over nature, I ventur¬ 
ed to ask for the Wanking of the 
Fauld. She blushed and said, “ ] 
am sorry I have uo set of that tune." 
“ Well, then, let us have Ettrick 
Banks, Will ye gp to the Ewe - 
bughts , Marion, or the Birlcs of In- 
verviay.” She now blushed more 
deeply, stretching her fingers on the 
keys, and, as 1 thought, comparing 
the whiteness of the one with the 
other. To relieve her embamssmen t, 
her mother said, “ My dear Sir, I 
find you are as little acquainted with 
the fashion in music, as with the 
present mode of conducting a school: 
the songs and tunes you mention 
might have been the fashion Lang- 

sync; but they are all out now- 

Sophy, my dear, play the Battle of 
Prague. O, Sir, you will be en¬ 
chanted ; it is a combination of all 
that is harmonious, soft, and power¬ 
ful in music; you will be delight¬ 
ed to hear the twang of the trum¬ 
pets, the rattling of the drums, the 
roaring of the cannon, the galloping 
of horses, the cries of the wounded, 
and the groans of the dying! O, 
Sir, you will be enraptured !” Most 
luckily for my ears, and probably 
for my nerves, dm Jjook containing 
this wonderful piece was lent out, 
and I had not the delight of listen¬ 
ing to " the cries of the wounded, 
and the groans of die dying!” 

Next day, Sunday, we breakfasted 
later than usual, and the ladies were 
often reminded to make haste in 
dressing, for that we should be too late 
for church. “ O no,” said Sophia ; 
ft singing and praying are not preach¬ 
ing*—we shall be there in time 
enough.” “ That,” said T, “ is just 
what 1 have heard Sixty Years ago.” 
However, we arrived early, and as it 
was not the fashion to go in till the 
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minister appeared, I had time to sur¬ 
vey the church-yard, and shake 
hands with a few old acquaintances, 
who still recognized me. Of these, 
some attempted to turn my attention 
to the new church; but my thoughts 
were directed to those who were 
sleeping in silence around me. New 
monumental stonto told of depart¬ 
ed friends, and of those which 1 
distinctly remembered to have seen, 
many were broken in pieces, and 
the fragments strewed above the 
graves of those they had been rais¬ 
ed to commemorate: “ Oh !” said 1, 
mentally, te life is a vapour, and 
posthumous fame a dream !” From 
the dead, 1 turned to the living, 
and began to compare the crowd 
around me with, those whom I had 
seen assembled in the same place, in 
the days of Langsyne, when every 
woman, young and old, came to 
church with her tartan plaid pinned 
over her head like a hood; whereas, 
new, with the exception of a few old 
women, all had silk, or straw bon¬ 
nets, in several of which were plumes 
of feathers, nodding at every motion. 
I recollected the time when there were 
only three hats in the parish, and 
these were worn by the minister, the 
schoolmaster, and the laird: the two 
first were cocked, or, as we termed 
them, three-nooked hats; the last had 
some resemblance to those of the pre¬ 
sent day, with the addition of being 
braced up at the sides with silken 
strings. Blue worsted bonnets, with 
scarlet borders, and a small red knot 
in the centre of the crown, were then 
the fashion; but now, I could not dis¬ 
cover more than half-a-dozen around 
me. The service began with sing¬ 
ing, which was conducted by a «*few, 
iii so fine a style, that the far greater 
part listened in silence. During pray¬ 
ers, although the most were decently 
attentive, there appeared little of the 
spirit of devotion. The first discourse 
was a lecture, and, in my opinion, 
too learned for the auditory; but it 
shewed idripfcritical acumen of the 
orator^J Klb then had a most excel¬ 
lent psfHpeal sermon, after which, 
prayer and singing closed the public 
services of die day. 

“ W ell> what think you of our new 
churcli ?” was asked, as we sat down 
to dinner. “ Is not that a change for 
the better “ Yes, I acknowledge 


that white celling over one’s head is 
more comfortable than naked rafters 
and damp slates. Instead of the 
hour-glass, which I used to see, stand¬ 
ing in an iron frame on the precep¬ 
tor’s desk, you have got an elegah,* 
time-piece, fixed in the front of the 
gallery. One seat of public ndtoriety 
I am glad to find you nave abolished ; 
its absence bespeaks a refinement in 
taste, and an improvement in morals, 
which it is pleasant to contemplate.” 
“ You mean the Black Stool, said 
my cousin, smiling. “ The same— 
1 suppose you have no occasion for 
it now." ‘ c I’ll not just say that; 
the doctrine of Malthus has no in¬ 
fluence here—human nature is still 
the same as it was Sixty Years ago; 
and although the French war made 
a considerable drain upon our popu¬ 
lation, I am of opinion, that that was 
supplied by the influence of French 
principles; for those who went into 
the army, generally left one, some¬ 
times two behind, to fill their place.— 
But how do you like our minister ?” 
“ Why, I have no fault to find with 
any thing he said, and as a man 
cannot say every thing in one day, I 
must excuse him for what he did not 
say; although I think he might 
have given you another hour of it.” 
“ O, he knows it is harvest just now, 
and that the folks are tired. What 
thought you of the sermon ?’’ u It 
was plain and practical; the doctrine 
he laid down evident from the text; 
his divisions few, and easily under¬ 
stood and remembered. Had my old 
acquaintance Mr Splittext handled 
the subject, he would have had six or 
seven distinct heads, and every one 
of these subdivided into at least as 
many more, with occasional ramifica¬ 
tions, and then half-a-dozen of infer- 
eifcer by way of application. But, 
as I have always thought that a mi¬ 
nister discharges only part of his 
duty in th® pulpit, I should rather 
enquire how you like him?” <f All the 
parish, with few exceptions, are well 
pleased with him; he is a sensible 
man, does his duty in a quiet man¬ 
ner, and is noways troublesome.’’ 
“ Is he rigid in his examinations? ” 
« O no; he notices from the pulpit 
what district he wishes to attend, 
and he is not troubled with meny ; 
some servant lasses, and old women, 
are the most that attend.” tf But 
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he must take an opportunity of ex¬ 
amination when he visits private fa¬ 
milies ?” “ He visits none, except at 
the laird's. He was never under our 
soof but at our christenings, and 
these, I believe, are all past.” “Well, 
'that is a great change Indeed; when 
I was a youngster, Mr Splittext had 
the parish divided into districts, and 
kept a register of every name, dis¬ 
tinguishing parents and children 
from servants; and every year, when 
he went his rounds, the names were 
called over, from his old muster-roll 
—a new one made up, if necessary— 

• absentees marked, and expected to at¬ 
tend in the neighbouring district’;— 
those who were very ignorant were 
marked in such a way, as he recol¬ 
lected next year when he inquired 
into their improvement. In the same 
manner, the children who exhibited 
a retentive memory were applaud¬ 
ed and encouraged—but none was 
excused from appearing; and those 
Whose infirmities prevented them 
from attending, were visited at their 
own residence." “ Well, that was 

being too particular,” said my cou¬ 
sin, “ and must have been very 
troublesome.” “ Ay, but, my dear, 
replied his yoke-fellow, “ that was 
Langsyne, and is all done away with, 
and quite unfashionable now !” 

We had a party at tea. Among 
the ladies, the conversation turned 
upon fashions in dress, and the best 
methods of making jellies and mar¬ 
malade. The different modes of 
fanning, and die best breeds of black 
cattle, afforded ample topics for my 
own sex. It was late before they de¬ 
parted, and we went to bed soon 
after. 

Next morning, I rose early, and 
walking out, saw four light ploughs, 
drawn by two hprses each,- on the 
same field where I had formerly seen 
a clumsy machine, dragged along 
by eight oxen, at about half the 
speed. Proceeding forward to the 
summit of the bank, that I might 
have a view of die trout pool, which 
had afforded me many an afternoon's 
sport, I saw a. large building in the 
bottom of the valley, with many 
windows in front, and a number of 
contiguous cottages. Although in¬ 
clined to approach it, I resolved to 
suppress my curiosity, and make 
inquiries at breakfast. “ It is a 


flax spinning-mill,” said my cousin. 

“ Have you ever seen the interior of 
one ?” “ Never.” “ Then we shall 
visit this in the forenoon.” We did 
so. I never had a mechanical head, 
and every thing was to me cause of 
wonder; the complicated appearance 
of the machinery,/md wheels revolv¬ 
ing over my head and on all sides of 
me, produced an emotion which I had 
never felt before. The superinten¬ 
dent was at great pains to explain 
every thing; but his language was 
so interlarded with technical terms, 
that I could not have understood it, 
even if 1 had heard it disdnetiy ; but 
although he bawled in my ear till my 
head ached, such was the incessant 
noise, that I lost more than half of 
what he said. 1 admired the differ¬ 
ent modes and processes of prepara¬ 
tion for flax and tow, by cards and 
other machinery; but when I saw a 
girl attending a frame of thirty spin¬ 
dles, all revolving with amazing ve¬ 
locity, I was lost in astonishment, 
and left the work, with my ears 
buzzing, and my brain whirling. 
This formed a subject for conversa¬ 
tion after dinner. “ Of all tho 
changes which I have yet seen,” said 
I, “ none appears so wonderful as 
this. Indeed, the whole might seem 
the work of magic; when I consider 
the immense distance, both in point 
of invention and performance, be¬ 
tween the machines of'which we 
speak, and my grandmother's mode 
of spinning, Sixty Years ago, when 
she sat in a corner, with the rock 
(Anglic A, distaff) fixed in her bosom. 
It is only those who are acquainted 
with that Auld Langsyne mode of 
spinning, who can understand tho 
following stanza of our popular old 
song; . 

There was an auld wife, had a wee pickle 
tow, 

An' she wad gae tiy the spinning o't; 
She looted her down, an’ her rock took a 
low, 

An* that was a weary beginning q't! 

“ Yes, I think I still see the vener¬ 
able old matron, with the rock (as 1 
said) placed in her bosom, twirling 
the spindle .which danced on the 
floor, its motion being regulated and 
prolonged by a stone, or leaden 
whorl, (AnglicA, hoop), the original 
velocity of its motion being eommu- 
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nicated by a dexterous twitch, termed spun yam is much superior. Such 
a tnoove, between the palm of the are our improvements in this art, 
hand, and the outside of the opera- since the days of my grandmother." 
tor’s thigh; for which purpose, it We had our usual walk after tea, 
was not uncommon with spinners and our conversation still turned to 
to have a piece of leather, or skin, the manners and customs in the days, 
covering that part of the garment, of Langsyne. I observed, that I had 
to prevent its beipg fretted by the sometimes amused myself with the 
friction of the spindle. When the idea of our ancestors looking upon, 
spindle had, by its rotatory motion, and wondering, applauding or con- 
communicated sufficient twist to the demning the actions and conduct of 
new-formed thread, it was wound their descendant. “ Last night," 
up, and the operation repeated. For continued I, “ I had a strange dream, 
reeling the yarn, the spindle was which was, no doubt, produced by 
placed perpendicularly, in the shoe, what had been floating in nij mind 
or often between the naked toes of through the day. I thought I was 
the operator, who held in her right again at my grandfather’s fireside; 
hand a wooden rod, with a trans- the herds and farm-servants had all 
verse piece fixed at each end, at right come in, and had given an account of 
angles to each other; on these, guid- their several employments, receiving 
ing the thread with her left hand, their instructions for next day; after 
she wound the yarn from the spindle; which, he took his place at the head 
the motion of her hand, and also the of the table, in an earnest and solemn 
tale of the threads, being regulated manner, imploring a blessing upon 
by her continued chaunt of an un- the mercies before us. Supper finish¬ 
meaning jargon. That this was an ed, in conformity with his nightly 
early mode of spinning in Scotland, practice, ( the big Ua’ Bible’ was 
appears from the ballad of * the placed before him; but I need not 
Gaberlunzie-man,' written by King describe a scene of pious and social 
James V. In it, the feigned mendi- worship, which you must have often 
cant says to the girl whom he is seen, ami which has been painted by 
courting. Burns with such graphic fidelity 

, . , and poetic beauty, that, when read- 

Wi’ cauk an’ keel 111 win your bread, ing it j haYe often imagined myself 

68 80 Wh thCm Wha at m y grandfather's fireside. Will 

need * you now excuse me for repeating the 

“ Thus we see, that this important passage ?” I then began at that stan- 
art was long stationary, in a very rude za in the “ Cottar's Saturday Night," 
and imperfect state; at last, we got in which the description of family 
the wheel for one hand, and after- worship commences, and repeated to 
wards that for two; and a young the end. ** And such,” said I, “ was 
woman, who could spin with both my grandfather’s practice every night 
hands, was reckoned uncommonly and every Sunday morning ; the af- 
dever. Now, to shame all these, we ternoon of that day being devoted to 
have got a multitude of machines, instructing and catechising the chil- 
such as we have seen to-day. In a dren and servants of his household." 
short conversation with the overseer, u Ay ” replied my cousin, £< such, I 
he told me, that the number of peo- believe, was once the practice among 
pie employed in all was under sixty; many; but it was Langsyne, and, you 
and of these, from my own observa- know, (if *1 have not forgotten my 
tion, one third was mere children. He Latin), tempora mvtantur, et no* 
also informed me, that the quantity of mutamur in iUU. There is no psalm- 
yanf produced daily, averages three singing now in the parish, except in 
hundred spindfes, which would be the church; unless it be in two or 
good constant work for six hundred three old-fashioned families, and 
women with the two-handed wheel, among some Seceders, who have a 
and it would require upwards of two pride in a tenacious adherence to die 
thousand, with the rock and the customs of their forefathers,, which, 
spindle, to produce that quantity in whatever they might have been Sixtv 
tne same rime ; besides, I have frag Years ago, Are now quite exploded, 
understood, that the quality of mill- and their observance would only have 
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the tendency to make one ridiculous, 
for affecting such singularity. 

During a stay of three weeks, I 
made many other remarks, contrast¬ 
ing the past with the present; and I 
.was neither hard of hearing, nor near¬ 
sighted, on my journey homewards. 
But garrulity is sometimes the vice, 
frequently one of the many frailties 
of age. My present observations have 


extended to a greater length than 1 
expected. In these I may have been 
dull; but you will not accuse me 
of indulging in querulousness, hav¬ 
ing confined myself to facts, * chiels 
wha winna ding, and canna be dis¬ 
puted." 

1 am, respectfully. Sir, yours, 

Scxex. 


THE BLUE STOCKING. 

Although she has been thirty, forty years. 

The hated name of maiden still she bears; 

You must have seen her—at each ball and rout 
The gentle Miss Primrosa still turns out: 

Her heart, that joy ne'er reaches, beats within 
A breast of sapless ribs and shrivell’d skin; 

Her old cheek-bones project above a mouth 
Surrounded by a beam of perverse growth ; 

Her gaunt and rebel jaws she strives to train 
Into some semblance of a smile in vain. 

And counterfeits, with luckless brush, the glow 
Of warm young blood, beneath a skin of snow: 

From faded eyes she fain bright looks would dart. 

To captivate that cunning thing—a heart; 

Her tongue is sore at fault when she would speak; 

She wills to whisper, and out comes a squeak: 

She still would dance, although her limbs it pain’d. 

But then her coughing will not be restrain'd; 

And, as she sits alone, her envy swells 
To see smart beaux go by to sprightly belles. 

One, as he passes, does not call her old, 

But asks her —“ Miss Primrosa, how’s your cold ?'* 

The curling lip, the smile suppress'd, tne sigh 
Heav’d near her by some wag in mockery— 

All she must bear, but must not show site feels. 

That were to grant that truth the satire deals. 

As at her rueful countenance he peers, 

The Dandy drops his quizzing glass and sneers; 

That painted pasteboard creature,»passing droll, 

A straddling, locomotive, full-sized doll. 

That prates —" Demin’d pretty girl!" and struts abroad, 
A parody upon the works of God. 

Sweet little milk-and-water thing! its heart 
Would from its, tenement of whalebone start. 

Did an ill-manner’d pin but draw a drop 
Of its dear life-blood from its finder's top ; 

'Twould bathe the wound, and lie a-bca, and cry. 

And die of very few lest it should die: 

Yet does that innocent heart's gall suffice 
To make it, too, scorn her whom all despise. 

See her beside the hook-shop counter Btand, 

Turning fair tomes with skclctonian hand; 

Some bound and gilt display their costly hoards, ’ 
More modest some—price so-and-so in boards; 
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The Blue blocking. 

Here lies a Magazine, there a Review, 

Poems and Novels numberless and new. 

“ You'll not forget to send these others home. 

And I shall read this Pamphlet till they come." 

She takes it with her, and begins, indeed. 

But ceases soon; ’tis no delight to read; 

8he looks again—beginning—middle—end— 

It is the dullest work tha£ e’er was penn’d; 

So she selects the shelf that suits it best. 

Then puts it by, and—wearies for the rest. 

She has her heart on some fair volume fix'd. 

And thinks to read it will give joy unmix'd. 

They come at last—with eager haste she flies. 

And almost damns the cord that keeps her from her prize * 
Scissors are sharp—it snaps, and on the floor 
They lie expos'd, a glittering, golden store. 

She snatches one, and scans the title-page— 

Tt has not charms her fancy to engage; 

She takes another, and is sure she'll find 
Some “ good things" in it, vastly to her mind, 

And straight begins, resolv'd to read it through. 

But shortly finds she cannot do it now; 

'Tis prose—her inclination is to rhime— 

No matter, it will serve some other time. 

The poet’s “ thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,'’ 
Are tried, and soon rejected in their turn. 

Men sec no beauty in her wither'd looks, 

So men disgust her, and she flies to books; 

She fain would have, but has not, power to taste 
The kinder, finer feelings there express’d, 

And knowing nothing but their title-pages. 

She sets them on her shelves, to stand for ages. 

Urg’d onward by an undefin’d desire. 

To grasp all knowledge she would fain aspire. 

Repeated efforts do but prove in vain— 

Schemes are contriv’d anew—and fail again— 

Hopes are indulg’d—succeeding hopes delude. 

And her soul sinks in cheerless solitude. 

Poor Miss Primrosa!—All men mock at you— 

But, while I laugh, I e’en must pity too; 

If you might ever, if you would nave wed. 

Rightly, you envy now the bridal bed. 

Affecting to no purpose to disdain 
That state beyond your utmost power to gain; 

If Nature gave no charms for winning man. 

You, hapless maiden! do the best you can ; 

Unhappy either way! with none to share 
Your griefs, though worse than any one’s to bear. 

Unblest to you, to others cause of mirth. 

Your life leads to no given good on earth! 


T. 
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ON MY MATH-PLACE. 

(From the Latin a/ Arthur Johutton.) 

Here, traveller, a vale behold. 

As fair as Tempe’s, fam'd of old. 

Beneath the northern sky. 

Here Urie, with her silver waves. 

Her banks in verdure-smiling laves, . 

And winding, wimples by. 

Here towering high Bennachie spreads 
Around on all his evening shades. 

When twilight gray comes on ; 

With sparkling gems the river glows, 

As precious stones the mountain shows. 

As in the East are known. 

Here Nature spreads a bosom sweet, 

And native dyes beneath the feet 
Bedeck the joyous ground: 

Spoil in the liquid air the birds. 

And fishes in the stream, the herds 
In meadows wanton round. 

Here ample barn-yards still are stor'd 
With relics of last Autumn's hoard, 

And firstlings of this year: 

There waving fields of yellow corn. 

And ruddy apples, that adorn 
The bending boughs, appear. 

Beside the stream a castle proud 
Rises amid the passing cloud, 

And rules a wide domain, 

(Unequal to its lord's desert:) 

A village near, with lowlier art. 

Is built upon the plain. 

Here was I born ; o’er all the land 
Around the Johnstons bear command. 

Of high and ancient line. 

Mantua acquir'd a noted name 
As Virgil’s birth-place, I my fame 
Inherit shall from mine. 


THE LITERARY LEGACY. 

No. IV. 


MR EDITOR, 

I have drawn in my chair, open¬ 
ed my portfolio, and whet my scrib¬ 
bling tools, for the express purpose 
of writing you a very lo/ig epistle; 
but how it comes to pass “ let Doc¬ 
tors tellI cannot for the soul of 
me fall in with a single covey of ideas 
worthy of powder and shot. 

Of a truth, I have been sorely 
bothered of late with Uncle's papers, 
particularly the autographs, many of 
which .are scarce legible—a circum¬ 
stance that may very well accoiuit 
for my present lassitude ; and though 
I have no cause to complain of phy¬ 


sical debility, particularly at meal¬ 
time, yet do I feel the spirit begin to 
flag most confoundedly. In this state 
of mental depression, you will cer¬ 
tainly be good enough to excuse my 
borrowing die usual preamble of our 

{ irovincial letter-writers: “*This 
eaves me in good hqplth, hoping it 
will find you in the same/’ with 
which I beg leave to conclude for 
the present, always remaining. 

My dear Sir, 

Your’s very faithfully, 
Saml. Kilmgrkw. 

London , 1822. 
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THE naiOB OF BALACU AN. 

( Continued.) 

“ Lceze me on drink, It glee us mair 
Than either school or college, 

It kindles wit, it waukens lair 
It pangs us lii’ o* knowledge." 

I ' " 

It is really amusing to watch the 
play-green of life, and observe the 
children of men enjoying their fa¬ 
vourite pastimes; some wrestling 
for dominion and power, some hunt¬ 
ing the plack, outers hunting the 
gowk, and a few knowing ones, a- 
part from the Babylonish multitude, 
cannily munching the good things 
of this life in peace and quietness, 
whilst here and there an odd fellow 
may be seen strolling from group to 
group, like a hen seeking a nest, de¬ 
riding the fooleries, and chuckling at 
the ideal importance of his vain¬ 
glorious play-fellows. But, indepen¬ 
dently of this general classification, 
there are many beings of the non¬ 
descript genus daily to be met with, 
whose out-o’-the-way characters are 
somewhat difficult to analyse; and 
as for tracing their motives to a ra¬ 
tional source, the reader, if he pleases, 
may make the attempt, but 1 would 
by no means advise him to start on 
the first of April. 

Let us single out, from the herd of 
mankind, all that -class of mortals 
who fish for disquiet in troubled wa¬ 
ters, and curse tneir evil luck, when 
returning home with an empty creel ; 
—let us collect all the rods and 
switches, real and imaginary, cut by 
our own right hands, together with 
the whips and scorpions occasionally 
applied by the enemy to our shoul¬ 
ders, and ponder well on each parti¬ 
cular implement-of flagellation, and 
call to remembrance the degree of 
suffering we endured from their re¬ 
spective visitations; then do 1 believe 
we may truly sing 4 die seventh stanza 
of a worthy old song, to its own pro¬ 
per tune— 

** The right hand freely does the deed 
The left ftall sore may rue, 

And oft, alas { our bitterest mug 
With our own hands we brew." 

But of all the miseries incident to 
human frailty, those procreated by 
an over-seasoned imagination are by 
far the most severe, because our men¬ 


tal systems are necessarily more sen¬ 
sitive than the bodily; and being 
our own tormentors, we know best 
where to apply the lash. This is an 
evil under the sun that afflicts me 
much—a malady that would unques¬ 
tionably imbitter my cup of comfort 
in this world, but for an antidote 
equally simple as, and even more ef¬ 
ficacious than the celebrated rattle¬ 
snake root. 'When I feel the disease 
sickening my heart, when the vibra¬ 
tions of my pulse tell me that the 
ehemy has entered the citadel in 
good earnest, then do I, in plicc of 
consulting Buchan’s Domestic Me- 
decinc, start to my legs, and whistle 
Johnny’s Grey Breeks, Athol Brose, 
and Jenny dang the Weaver, in rapid 
succession, until such time as the 
evil spirit departs; and in order to 

{ >reVent a sudden relapse, having some 
ittle knowledge of conjuration, I 
usually summon before me the chosen 
companions of my youthful days, 
from “ a’ the airts the wind can 
blaw,” associating their ideal visita¬ 
tions with scenes and scenery that 
will never depart from my remem¬ 
brance. Maggie Simpson's parlour, 
for example, is a great favourite of 
mine on these occasions; and though 
Andrew, and Margaret, and Sandy, 
are dwelling in the “ narrow house,” 
yet do they chearfully arise and fol¬ 
low their wonted avocations whenever 
I wave the magic wand. In vain 
has the present incumbent, with sa¬ 
crilegious hands, wiped away “ An¬ 
drew Simpson, Smith and Farrier,” 
from the wall, and expunged Mag¬ 
gie’s brown mug from the door-cheek, 
and substituted, in lieu thereof, "Jo¬ 
nathan Macsapient, Veterinary Sur¬ 
geon, Importer of and Dealer in Fo¬ 
reign Spiritous Liquors." The fellow 
may d : as he pleases, but human in¬ 
genuity will never expunge the brown 
mug from my heart, nor wipe away 
the old inscription from ray memory. 

In like manner has the presuming 
man set his face against the very 
name of Smithy, and introduced 
“ Veterinary College" in its room; 
but, like many other schemes of the 
new school, not a morsel of benefit 
will mankind ever reap from such a 
falderal institution. lie and his new¬ 
fangled schemes may go to Banff—a 
journey that will never tend to ad¬ 
vance the price of sackcloth and 
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ashes in Nithsdale, happen when it 
. will; and, if all tales be true, a jour¬ 
ney he must undertake betwixt and 
Rood-day, either by moonlight or 
otherways. The wayfaring man calls 
not for another bottle as heretofore. 

' The farmer shakes his head at the 
ugly sock, and the ill-faur’d coulter. 
The guidewife banns and flytes, and 
shrugs up her shoulders at every 
sheep's head the bungler singes; ana 
a yell of thanksgiving arises from 
young Gowkbiggin’s dog - kennel, 
whenever an ailing steed passes by 
on his way to Jonathan's College—so 
• much for the fellow’s boasted skill 
in horse surgery, tkc .! Header, secst 
thou a pleasant habitation arising by 
the Greenwoodside, and the newly 
awoke moon brightening its white 
walls, and the graves giving up their 
dead? Welcome is the vision to me, 
and dear the recollections it brings 
to my remembrance, for the dwell¬ 
ing is Maggie Simpson’s, and the 
semblances of men and women glid¬ 
ing along the paths leading thereto, 
are no strangers to me. 1 feel the 
spell-wizard seizing on every pass, 
whereby reflection can And access to 
the abode of my understanding. He 
knocks at my heart with the free rat- 
tat of an old acquaintance, and com- 

E els me to take the road-staff in 
and. I tirl at the pin, and Maggie 
Simpson makes her appearance. She 
lifts up her hands, drops a respectful 
curtsey, and accosts me with her 
wonted affability :—“ Gude be wi’ 
us, Maigrumbrues , what wind has 
blawn you here sac late? but I’se 
warrant ye’ve heard tell o’ the miller’s 
disaster, and are no doubt anxious 
to ken how it fares wi’ the gudewife. 
What news ha’e ye brought frae 
hame ? Has Mr Archy gotten his 
kail-dibbling machine set to wark, 
and his grand hydraulic contrivance 
for milking a’ the kye i’ the byre at 
ance, ready for the Society’s inspec¬ 
tion? and when did ye hear frae 
Sam ? Oh the dear wee fallow! he’s 
ay uppermost in my thoughts. May 
Providence watch owre him in a 
strange land, and guide his feet frae 
the paths that lead unto temptation! 
A livelier laddie never ran owre a 
knowe* and a bonnier never blest a 
mither's e'e. Mony a time ha’e 1 
clapped his wee curlie head, and said, 
wi as meikle sincerity as ever fell 


frae the tongue of woman, * Oh, Sam, 
Sam, it’s a thousand pities but thou 
had been a bit lassie!' " 

Such was Mrs Simpson's salutation 
to me on Monday night, i.efore 1 
had even passed the threshold of her 
door; and now that the circum¬ 
stance freshens my memory, I have 
sdme recollection *of replying to all 
her queries, particularly the first, 
second, and third; but as these re¬ 
plies are of no material consequence, 
1 shall abstain from even noticing 
their import, and proceed to state 
my motives for visiting Toddybum 
Smithy that evening. 

A rumour, some how or other, 
found its way to Maigrumbracs, that 
Miller Morrison's young wife had 
ta’en the rue, given him the slip, and 
committed herself to the clutches of 
Jamie Reilly , the Irish Troggar, 
whose depredations on conjugal fe¬ 
licity are too well known ; and fur¬ 
ther, that Drumbreg, young Linty- 
linn, and Hughie Paisley the fid¬ 
dler, were sitting in council at Meg 
Simpson’s, devising a plan for beat¬ 
ing up Pat's quarters, and restoring 
the deluded woman to her friends. 
This idle story gave me much un¬ 
easiness, though 1 certainly doubted 
its veracity, being no stranger to Mrs 
Morrison’s private character; yet it 
struck me at the time, that my good 
old friend the miller might possibly 
have got into some sort of a scrape; 
and wishing to befriend him to the 
utmost of ray power, 1 called for 
plaid and bonnet, and set off to Mag¬ 
gie Simpson’s without delay. 

The reader, no doubt, possesses 
bowels of compassion, and a heart 
that grieveth not at the good of his 
neighbour, and an eye that speaketli 
unutterable things, when an evil 
wind bloweth him good; if he will, 
therefore, have the goodness to feel 
precisely as I did, on ascertaining 
the said report to be a base fabrica¬ 
tion, a great deal of valuable time 
may be saved, and also much ink 
shed; but it pains me to declare, 
that the whole gossip of Meg's par¬ 
lour, prior to ray arrival, must for 
ever remain a book shut, and a foun¬ 
tain scaled. The residue of what 
transpired is all that can he reason¬ 
ably expected from me, and I shall 
not fail to give it verbatim. These 
arc the words that met mine ear on 
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opening the parlour door, and be it 
remembered, they proceeded from the 
lips of Willie Dandison. “Weel," 
quoth I to mysel, “ it's only a mile 
o' gate to the gudeman's; liaitli, I 
may just as weel gae there, and ha’e 
a forenight's daffin wi’ the lasses. 
Try sting time o' night's drawing near, 
and no doubt soma o' them will be 
at the house-end." Sae aff gaed 1, at 
the shepherd’s trot, for Balachan 
Grange, jumped die burn, glowr'd 
owre tlie stack-yard dyke, and there 
I espied a white mutch and a blue 
bannet gaun owre ither, and owre 
ithcr. “ Haith, Linty, that was a 
sight worth looking at," quo’ Mrs 
Morrison; “ 1'se warrant, now, it 
was just as gude as siller in thy 
pouch." Willie Dandison smiled in 
the affirmative, 'and continued his 
story. “The moon," quoth he, “was 
playing at hidc-and-seck amang a 
wlieen dark, though comely clouds, 
and it was a gude blink before I 
cou’d tell headum frae corsum ; but 
when she had done wi’ her daffin, 
and glided awa frae ’mang them to 
the clear blue sky, and bannet cou’d 
be distinguished frae mutch, lo and 
behold! wlia d’ye think it sliou’d be 
but Harmless Habbie, as they ca’ 
him, tousling Aggie Dinwoodic abint 
the pca-stack, just as wisclike as a 
woman cou’d wish for.” 

“ Very likely,” observed Jamie 
Scott o’ Drumbreg; “ the lad may 
ha’e lucid intervals. Transient blinks 
o’ jocularity, and even beams o’ -.rea¬ 
son, are not unfrequent where de¬ 
rangement is comparatively mild ; 
and Habbie’s mental faculties being 
scattered here and there, and wan¬ 
dering to and fro, like sheep without 
a shepherd, wlia kens but the glint 
o’ a bonny blue e’e, and the beek o’ 
a lilly-white hand, may rally the fu¬ 
gitives, and even bring them back 
again to the bught; but that’s an 
event more to be wished for than ex¬ 
pected. lie’s owre far gane, poor 
fellow, ever to enjoy the comfort o’ 
a clean hearth stane." “ Conscience," 

S uo’ ‘flughie Paisley,, setting down 
ic mug, and Wiping his lips, “ I’m 
no athegither sae clear about that. 
It strikes me that I ha’c seen this 
same blade, or a chiel unco like, 

I ken na whilk, wi’ a better mawn 
beard, and a better kaim’d head, and 
a better coat on hi9 back ; but when 


and where the de’il a bit o’ me can 
tell, for this memory o’ mine’s just 
as frail as an auld fiddle-stick." 

“He comes frae somewhere about 
Lockerby,” observed Mrs Morrison; 
“ and very likely ye may ha’e seen 
him, Hughie, at ane o’ the merry- 
meetings o’ that merry town; for 
Adam Dinwoodie, the only person o’ 
my acquaintance wha kens aught 
about his parentage, tauld me at Wat- 
tie MacClowney’s house-heating, that 
Habbie was a cheerfu’, light-hearted 
lad, and, what was mair to his credit, 
a dear fallow amang the las&.«, be¬ 
fore the Provost’s dochter berried 
his peace o’ mind. Put daft though 
he be,” concluded Mrs Morrison, 
casting a sly glance at her auld gude- 
man, “ was thv grey head happed. 
I’d sooner ha’e ’Habbie in his sark, 
than Aggie Dinwoodie’s gouff o’ a 
dominie, wi* a’ his uncle's gear, and 
his ain to bool." Thirlamwhairn 
was a man who knew the value of 
a harmless joke too well to let it 
pass unheeded—“ Tliou's a lang- 
tongued, out-spoken cutty,” quo’ 
the miller, and pinched her ear so 
very good humouredly, that she 
actually laughed at the disagree¬ 
able sensation, by his finger and 
thumb ; “ and blithly would I put a 
bridle on thy lips,” continued he, 
“ was I no sae frightened for getting 
my fingers bitten. Hech, Sirs, how 
glibly the seasons glide awa! It was 
only the day before yesterday, figur¬ 
atively speaking, that I was a spank¬ 
ing young fellow-—a straight, wecl- 
faur’d sappling, blest wi’ abundance 
o’ sap, and bark, and green leaves; 
and what am I now ? just an auld 
frail forest tree, Tibby, gude for nae- 
thing in God’s warld but nursing 
thy loveliness, thou delightful ivy, 
that winds about it sae green and 
sae gracefully. Jump up, my wo¬ 
man, and sliaw the company how 
lovingly thou clings to the aulu stem, 
when we ar£ down the house by our 
twa sels.” The gudewife’s eye re¬ 
proved him most severely for what 
she very justly deemed an indelicate 
request, as she arose, for the express 
purpose of shifting her quartern; and 
it required a whole half wink of 
the miller’B to make her sit still. 
So ended the matrimonial fracas. Be¬ 
fore we again proceed to business, 
perhaps it may be as well to observe, 
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once for all, that it is not my inten¬ 
tion to eulogize the report of any par¬ 
ticular cork, because the departing 
bangs' of these ale-keepers arc bo 
•widely different, that it would re¬ 
quire a much lustier stock of lan¬ 
guage than my warehouse contains, 
to do" them justice; and as for the 
here’s t’ye’s, and the thank ye kiml- 
ly’s, I beg leave to discard them al¬ 
together. Modesty, of course, will 
debar me from saying a word about 
my own share of the conversation ; 
and I have fully made up my mind 
carefully to abstain from recording 
a morsel of minor discourse, such 
as may be supposed to have passed 
between Andrew Simpson and San¬ 
dy Watt, who sat at opposite sides of 
tne fire; the former being a man 
who was never famed for hammering 
out a good marketable story in his 
life, and the latter never tried it; and 
I also have it in contemplation to 
spare myself the trouble of compar¬ 
ing Maggie’s score with the empty 
bottles, and leave my ingenious read¬ 
er to calculate the probable consump¬ 
tion of home-brewed at his leisure, 
which may be done very readily, by 
watching the progressive flow of ani¬ 
mal spirits during the evening, and 
taking, for his intoxicating data, the 
soul stud substance of Jamie Reilly’s 
letter to his brother in Drogheda. 

“ Och, Dennis, and will you be- 
laive it ? one bottle o’ Moggie’s ram- 
tam makes two men merry, and one 
mortal." These plain Rules of Court 
I humbly propose to put on the file, 
being perfectly well aware, that ex¬ 
cluding a smytrie of quoth I’s and 
quoth he’s, iSrc. would greatly im¬ 
prove the tone of my narrative, and 
in this determination do I resume 
my labours once more. 

Miller Morrison, having settled 
matters in an amicable way with the 
gudewife, gradually resumed his 
wonted serenity ; and being a man 
who never felt himself perfectly at 
ease, whilst an unsolved problem re¬ 
mained on the list, deliberately wet 
the fore-finger of his right hand, in 
the tipple spilt on Meg Simpson’s 
parlour table, and proceeded to deli¬ 
neate certain signs and figures, whose 
respective degrees of consanguinity, 
witn the important matter concocting 
under his bonnet, would have puz¬ 
zled the most experienced genealogist 


to ascertain, much more the com¬ 
piler of this curious memoir, who 
bothcreth not his head with unrid¬ 
dling mysteries, and dccypheringhi- 
eroglypnical conundrums. He will 
therefore content himself, for the pre¬ 
sent, with briefly stating, that the 
old man continued to figure away 
for a couple of tninutes or so, then 
folded his arms, examined the evi¬ 
dence of his theorems with great 
care, and finally delivered himself of 
a speech, of which the following is a 
correct likeness: “ I ha’c seen a fal¬ 
low,” quo’ the miller, “ fleeing owrc 
the Firth o’ Forth—mair’s the pity, 
he was a papist, and I believe in 
wheels within wheels, though I never 
saw them ; but de’il cadge my bouk 
in a midden creel to the Lady o’ 
Babylon's bcd-stock, if I can make 
out how a bouncing young quean, o’ 
Aggie Dinwoodie's appearance, cou’d 
ever think o' throwing horse! ’ awa 
on that coof o’ a dominie." “ The 
kittlcst looking pirns,” observed 
Jamie Scott, “ are aften the easiest 
to rotl; and I believe there's a possi¬ 
bility of expounding the paradox, 
and unriddling the riddle, that has 
bothered mony a lang head forbye 
yours. Now, ye'll please to observe, 
that what I’m gaun to tell ye is noi- 
wliut he said, nor what she said, but 
a portion o’ pure information, drawn 
frae a source that may be depended 
on. CJawin, ye maun ken, had thrown 
sheep’s ecn at the lassie for lang and 
mony a day, and aften made up his 
mind to tell her wlia he liked best; 
but aye when the twasome forgather¬ 
ed in a convenient place, the lad's 
heart failed, and deel be lieket had 
he in his head but a sheep's tongue, 
to epeer her price. 

“ Weel, Sir, he gaed dangling after 
Aggie to the kirk and hamc again, 
enquiring kindly for the gudeman 
and the gudewife, and a’ tne lave; 
but never a syllable cou’d CJawin 
bring to bear on the gude auld sub¬ 
ject. lie lounged on the langsettle 
i’ the forenights, and dodged her 
about the houscvwi’ his e’e, and 
liurkled doun beside her when the 
beuk was ta’cn: but ne’er a strae- 
breadth nearer his purpose was the 
dominie. Ac dribble o’ thy gude- 
man’s nappy mither wit," quo* 
Jamie, addressing himself to Mrs 
Morrison, “ wou’d lia'e tuned hi* 
X Q 
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heart in a twinkling, and taulil him 
to sing Lassie, wit!you gong wi’ me?” 
Thirlamwh aim’s young spouse ac¬ 
knowledged the justice o’ J >runtbrcg's 
remark with an expressive nod, and 
the facetious story-teller proceeded 
without further digression: “ Wccl, 
Sir, to shorten a king tale, when 
auld 1 lug/iit: TwmWe gactl to his 
bed for gndc, he called the dominie 
to council, and t o doubt many sub¬ 
jects wire discussed, both spiritual 
and temporal. Amang the tempo¬ 
ralities, it wou’il appear that Aggie 
Dinwoodic was mentioned, for an 
express was sent off to the gu (Ionian’s 
that very night; and, if my informa¬ 
tion may he credited, baith John Din- 
ivoodie and Xanse wi re at Ilughie’s 
bed-stock a guile while sooner than 
a couple sac* far advanced in years 
cou'd lia’e reasonably been expect¬ 
ed. The conversation that ensued 
aniTt our ankl friend’s future pro¬ 
spects, which, being far owre god¬ 
ly for yill-house clishmaclaver, I’se 
neitlier beg, borrow, nor steal a mor¬ 
sel o’t, but proceed to state, that, 
when spiritual matters w^re dis¬ 
cussed, llughic 'I’waddle lifted bis 
head lVae the bolster, put liis hand 
under his haflet, and said, wi’ a 
voice that scvmril not o’ this world, 
‘ Will ye ha’i the goodness, Xai.se, 
to open that bit hist?' Airs Din- 
woodie put forth In r hand, turned 
the key, lifted the lid, and beheld 
what few will belhve—some say a 
heaped sowen-kili’u’ o’ mintid should, 
and some say twa !’’ “ llnghie was 
a plodding, pi nurious, poorl body,” 
ipio’ Miller .Morrison, finil dauted 
siller out o’ every sheugh merely to 
enjoy the glint o’t; bo com.uend me 
to the fallow wini gathers g'-ar and 
talc’s the guile o’t.” So laying, our 
philosopher sprung-m cork, decanted 
anither bottle, aud dismissed a por¬ 
tion of its contents “ !o the me¬ 
mory o’ lanky Lowden’s auld gib 
cat. wha ne’er partook o’ the haggis 
without sickening liis drouth i’ 
the kirn.” Jamie Scott proceeded, 
“ Wlieri Mi's Piuwoodic had la’in 
the evidence o’lift*’senses anent the 
goidil, ‘ Will ye do me the favour, 
guilewife/ quo’ llugjiie Twaddle, 
‘ to see that a’s right i’ the girnal?’ 
Nanse and the gudeman accordingly 
set to wavk, and opened an aulil- 
l’ashioned oak kint, that had mair 


the ajjpearanee o’ a meal ark than 
aught else in Gude’s creation, being 
nae less than three Scots ells lang 
i’ the clear ; and if the wee kist as¬ 
tonished them much, the meikle auc 
astonished them mair. 

“ Half a dizzen webs o’ prime 
hamc-inadc braid elaith, brown, blue, 
and drab, parson-grey, laverock- 
freckle, and bottle-green; thirteen 
dittos o’ fine burn-bleached sarkin— 
forty-five ells to the web ; aught 
dittos o’ mauil plauu; seven pieces 
o’ naipray, curiously i, a ; seven 
dittos o’ tweelleil sheeting; three 
dizzen and a half o’ special (upborn- 
spoons, ladles, queglis, blue bon¬ 
nets, and auld shoon, forbye banks o’ 
yarn, woollen nigbt-eaps, ISanquliar 
hose, anil sundries in abundance, 
constituted the wonderfu’ stock o' 
the most wonderin' depository cvct 
rummaged by human hands. 

“John Dinwoodic ami liis wife 
stood perfectly like twa statues when 
they beheld the immensity o’ valu¬ 
able neeilfu’s in a state o’positive in¬ 
activity—and what confounded them 
still mair, nae ltss than tlm ebladders 
o’ Glasgow panieul.tr rappee, and 
twa siller-mounted gm ii-horu mulls 
were also V the catalogue, whasi 
brnin-kit ding contents they wccl 
kenil had never Is in fingered by 
Hughie, and must undoubtedly lta’e 
belangcd to his grtat-gfiindfathcr, 
auld Mirahiim Twadill". ilto only 
individual o’ the family wha ever 
treated bis it use to " par! oh'o luxury. 

“ AVI ten cur i’/ it '■ id ji .do us’il that 
tlu* guilt man and bis wife h.ul sa¬ 
tisfied tlnir cm > tne girnal, ‘John 
Diitwindie,’ ipio’ die dying man, 

‘ (ba w iv.'V in.to me, end hearken 
to tile Jniidii.o ,t vm'd.i o iiiigliie 
Twaddle: 

1 'file evis o’ his : otu s vei Iw isliu's 
Ita’e behiid the abundance o’ sub¬ 
stance appoi tabling to the Twaddle 
family, that has been accumulating 
fur many generations ; and now that 
the kist o’ the race is garni the gate 
o’ a’ ficsltj and about to bequeath his 
oil to the Irtst o’ the Gowkspittles, 
what a thousand pities it wou’d be 
was Gaw’iti also to be gathered to liis 
fathers without making unto himsi If 
a name ! lie’s a pious, wiel-laur il 
lad,’eimtinueil Jlugliie, ‘aud though 
a dtap o’ our family bIude wasna in 
liis veins, the whole o’ my Stales and 
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gear shoo'd be his portion, for a 
godlier-inclined young man was never 
seen, nor yet heard tell of; and it 
rins strangely in my head, gm I email, 
'that wtis yonr J»;«-/eand the Maishr 
to make it up, ye understand me, 
there wadna be a more donee, genteel 
couple in a’ the dale, and that's a 
wide word. (Jawin tauld me liimsel’ 
that the lassie bad smitten him, and 
was there a possibility o’ mastering 
his bashfu’ness, likely enough she 
might incline her car, and listen to 
(he lad’s maen. <), my glide auld 
friends, tak’ her through hands. 
(Jawin, poor fallow, is my right e’e, 
and your doehfev’s the left ,* but the 
sun o' life's setting on Ilughie Twad¬ 
dle- (), Nause Dinwoodie, ye maun 
exercise a mither’s influence. Voke 
her when ye gae liame—tell her lrac 
me—nae denial, Nanse, 1 douuabide 
it, and I winna hide it.’ I! ughic was 
as gude as his word, for lie departed 
this life before Nanse had time to 
open her lips. There’s a something,” 
observed Jamie Scott, i' (he last 
♦voids o' an auld acquaintance, how¬ 
ever trifling they may he, that asso¬ 
ciate wi' our bettermnst thoughts, 
and dwell ever after aman;-; our <i<- i- 
rest remembrances. 

JIughie 'f waddle’s dying request 
eoudna mien v.iukeiihig tlie sensibi¬ 
lities o’ a couple wbase minds were 
sae peculiarly liable to roci ive douce 
impressions, and the twasome pender- 
ed on what lnd passed a’ the gate 
hatne, and communed wi’ Aggie hen 
the house, and plied her sac wrel wi’ 

{ laternal counsel, that the lassie Inf¬ 
ills consented. (Jawin was sent for 
i’ the morning, and lielpi d the auld 
folk to wheedle the poor thing out o’ 
the ithcr half o’ her wits.” “ i un¬ 
derstand,” quo’ JI ogive Paisley. 
“ that her brithev Adam was neither 
to baud nor to hind, when he heard 
tell o’ what was brewing; but il 
would now appear that Adie sees the 
match in a more propitious point o’ 
view; for when lie ca’d at oui 
house, and spoke to me about play¬ 
ing at the bridal, I never heard a 
young fallow joke sae funnily. 

‘ Flughie,’ quoth he, ‘ thou maun 
put iVc//y Weans in her merriest 
mood, and bring plenty o’ roset wi’ 
ye, for there’s no knowing how meikle 
may be wanted before we lia’c done 
wi’ tlie dance that’s in contemplation. 


Now, yc auld devil, if ye dinna play 
The rin-awu Brule, and Own the 
Moor amani>' the Haitlnr, in prime 
style, tlie morn’s norniim never 
mair look me i’ the face. Adam s 


a hearty chield, and Aggie’s a bonny 
lass, and the dominie has gotten a 
hautle o’ lear in his head; hut woes 
me, poor man, it's unco like P.tlie 
llalliday's pea stack—nacthing but 
bools and strae.’’ During the whole 
of 1 fughie’s speech, and indeed to¬ 
wards the close of Jamie Scott's 
narrative, Tliirlamwhairii repeatedly 
stroked his board, and as repeatedly 


set liis bonnet a-gee, right and left 
alternately—sure symptoms that an 
oration was quickening under its ca¬ 
nopy ; and so continued his mamvu- 
vres, until such time as the subject 
was fairly hatched, and triumphant¬ 
ly hurst the shell. 

“ Fearfully and wonderfully L 
man made,” quo’ TV!ill» r Morrison o’ 
Tliirlamwhairii; “lie’s a phenome- 
non to JuiumT —a conundrum (hat 
mocks a’ philosoph‘c..l speculation 
The brute heists ha’e their juslmcls 
in great pe.-iiction ; and an cqnn!i:..i- 
tion o’ that grand subsidin'- lor rea¬ 
son is i cry observable aiming tbeln ; 
but in our species, v e may just as 
weel look for twa faces pr< ciselv a- 
lik 

tlVil 


ke, as Cimk o e,ap|nng Uriui!) on 
va cargos o’ intellect precisely o' 


tlie same quality. If nppi ars to me, 
that the human mind is a kind o 
hot-lumse, win re ideas are ei neraled. 
ripened, and brought topevl’eetion, by 
(lie beat o’ dm imagination, in the 
same manner ns ou>- modern Egyp¬ 
tians hatch rocks and hens ; and it 
also woo’d appeal, that the quality o' 
the fruit in a great measure depends 
on Hie quality and limp nr me o’ 
the latent warmth ppplbd. "Jemu 
it is that we daily s< ■> young men 


coming hame frae Edinburgh, (Jlas- 
go’.v, St Andrew’s, and i h- 'wb< -t, 
wi’ wamefu’s o’ Latin, (Irak, lie- 
brew, and so forth, that neither will 
nor can he expected to thrive, and a* 
for lack o’constitutional bent, to pre- 
mote vegetation. Sitvuiualural Mar- 
tings alien till die I'refcssor’s chair 
wi’ spunk Ids stupidity, ami defraud 
the hoiust plough-stilts o’ mony a 
fine fallow. Dm let u.s ha’e done 
wi’farawa fowls.” rpio’ the miller, 
as he shifted his chair r couple rd 
inches nearer the fire ; c ‘ let ur Yr! 
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on oar ain langeettlea for a character, 
to dissect whasc physiognomy seems 
maist likely to afford instruction and 
amusement. Gawin, for example, 
will make a special subject—the 
match o' him never was streiked on 
a lecture-table. Poor fallow, when 
he met wi' his misfortune i’ the linn, 
and auld Robin Droddam, rest his 
soul! set him on his legs again, in¬ 
stead o' sending the callan to John 
Maccubbin, where he certainly wou'd 
ha’e learnt an honest calling, or else 
there's mony liars, naething wou'd 
gae doun wi' Hughie Twaddle but 
the dominie trade, though 1 tauld 
him, at the time, as plain's 1 could 
speak, that there was nac mair vege¬ 
tative heat in the poor thing's head, 
than in a glow- worm's dowp; but a' 
my reasoning had nae mair effect 
than preaching to Corra Linn. The 
lad was accordingly packed off* to 
Closeburn school, and a hantle o’ 
lair stowed awa in his head, as our 
friend Hughie very justly observed— 
but for what purpose ?—-just to re¬ 
main where it was, like tea in a can- 
nister, or bigg in a knocking-stane. 
Hughie Twaddle, though a cunning 
body i' the main, cou’dna contrive 
how the deuce it came to pass, that 
the mair lingo Gawin devour’d, the 
duller and dafter he grew. ‘ Con¬ 
science,' quoth I, ‘ that's unco easily 
accounted for—the callan's digestive 
powers arc defective;' and this obser¬ 
vation o’ mine, though silly enough, 
was the mither o' a’ the mischief 
that afterwards befel him. The body 
recollected o' seeing a wheen unco 
gleg-looking things, as he ca'd them, 
in Simpson’s Euclid—a bcuk that 
auld Gowkbiggin’s grieve slipped in 
his pouch by way o’ joke, instead o' 
the Cloud o’ Witpesses : and without 
saying anither word on the subject, 
Jihinks Hughie to hiiuscl’, cou’d we 
only contrive to slip twa or three 
gude sharp-nebbed triangles in Gaw- 
in's noddle, to wauken the sluggish 
lair, there's nae doubt o' his gab¬ 
bling 'wi' the best o’ them ; and sae 
cock-sure was Fncle Hughie o’ the 
project succeeding, that naething 
wou’d serve him but poor Gawin 
must undergo a course d' Mathema¬ 
tics. This happened on a Thursday 
afternoon, and on the Friday morn¬ 
ing he borrowed John Dinwoodie’s 
blind marej the callan lap 6u aliin 


him, and awa they rade to—what 
d’ye ca’ him—that lang-headed fal¬ 
low, at the townliead o' Dumfries; 
he's an Englishman, it's true, but a 
sounder head and a better heart never' 
passed the border. The Mathema¬ 
tician received them baith wi’ his 
usual civility; and after examining 
Gawin’s attic, and pondering a blink 
on the solidity o’ its dungeon-looking 
front, shook his head and leugh. 
c Countryman,’ quoth he, * this 
young man has got no accommoda¬ 
tion whatever for scientific know¬ 
ledge j and it would be a very wong 
thing indeed, to put valuable theo¬ 
rems into an apartment where the 
moth appears to live at heck and 
manger; besides, the introduction of 
a single problem amongst such a 
heterogeneous mass of school lumber, 
would positively derange the poor 
fallow’s intellects. Let me therefore 
counsel you as a friend, to bind him 
over to some decent craftsman, whose 
business may require muscular and 
not mental exertion.’ But Hughie 
was a positive sort o’ a body a’ his 
days, and stood by his purpose sac 
manfully, that the Mathematician 
consented at length to try what cou’d 
be done wi' him. A gudely clcckin 
o’ verbs, baith regular and irregular, 
adverbs and adjectives, et cwtera, were 
stowed awa in Gawin’s garret, just as 
snugly as parts o' speech cou’d be, 
and a smytrie o’ nouns and pronouns 
flung in promiscuously, to fill up the 
crannies, just like liail-shot amang 
pistol bullets. A mouse's cheep coud- 
na be heard i’ the whole byke: but 
no sooner was their peacefu’ habita¬ 
tion assailed by a parcel o' skinless, 
scarc-crow-looking phantoms, wi’ the 
unchristian names o' Tra/wziums, 
Ithomboiils , Diagrams, and so forth, 
writtei on their foreheads, than the 
whole garrison o’ linguists flew to 
arms. Had the fallow opened his 
galvanic battery at the mouth o’ a 
wasp's nest, he coudna ha’e played 
a mair mischievous trick ; it required 
the very best measures he cou’d mus¬ 
ter to quell the tumult. 

tf When peace and quietness was in 
some measures restored, the Mathe¬ 
matician led Gawin awa' as cannalie 
as he cou'd to the Ass’s Brig*, in 

• The explanatory nofc attached to 
Ass's Brig is nearly obliterated; but 
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order that nae after reflection might 
arise and upbraid him for leaving a 
single stane unturned; but neither 
precept*nor example cou’d induce 
dur young dominie to put a hoof on’t, 
sae frightened was he at the spectre- 
'like appearance o’ it’s frame-wark ; 
and seeing nae probability o* cither 
leading or driving him alang, the 
man o’ science very properly dis¬ 
missed the coof frae his presence wi’ 
a suitable advice, and Gawin gaed 
hame again, just as wise as he came 
awa. 1 understand,” continued Thir- 
lamwliairn, “ that the clink o’ auld 
Hughie’s siller has wauken’d the 
lad’s wits, and begotteu the notion o’ 
either making a spoon, or spoiling a 
horn. Nae less than a braw new 
boarding-school i’ the High Street o' 
Maxwelltown’s in contemplation; 
and 1 shoudna be surprised, was 
the speculation to prove successfu’. 
Aggie’s a sensible, weel-handcd las¬ 
sie; and if she can only contrive 
to cure (la win o’ his slovenly habits, 
and keep his back gcntccly theiked, 
there’s little doubt o’ their doing 
weel. An English claith coat, and a 
ruffled sark, and a pair o’ glancin’ 
shoon, ha’e great influence now-a- 
days.” 

Jamie Scott o’ Drumbreg had just 
passed his hand over his face, in a 
zig-zag manner, in order to deliver 
a more circumstantial account of 
Gawin’s future prospects, when Mrs 
Simpson opened the parlour door, 
exclaiming, in a tone that indicated 
great alarm on her part, “ Oh, Sirs, 
will some o' ye step to the closs. 
There’s a sad piece o’ wark between 
Black Will M'Cubbin and Dvncan 
Henderson the gauger. The reaver 
loon has seized poor Will’s beast, 
barrels, and a', and mischief will be 
done to a certainty, for Will’s a sad 
rackless fallow, and Duncan’s a 
wicked wud-spur o' a body, when his 

- * - 

what remains, seems to imply, that, in 
Uncle’s younger years, a certain proposi¬ 
tion of Euclid’s was known to Mathe¬ 
maticians by the name of Ass's Bridge; 
and also, that all scientific recruits, who 
hesitated to march along it, were placed 
on the black list ,* whilst great hopes were 
entertained of the venturous wight who 
boldly passed oyer. What it’s nick-name 
may be at present, I really know not. 

SAMUEL KlLLlGREW. 


blude's up." Miller Morrison, and 
Jamie Scott, being two of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s liege subjects, arose with a 
promptitude natural to men who 
love their Sovereign, and ca«kd on 
Willie Dandison, Andrew Simpson, 
Sandy Watt, and Hughie l’aislcy 
the tiddler, to assist in keeping the 
peace—a call that? was most loyally 
obeyed ; and out sallied Maggie 
Simpson’s parlour guests on the bel¬ 
ligerents, with a determination to 
assuage their wrath, and enforce 
obedience to the sixth commandment. 
On approaching the scene of action, 
they found Black Will on horseback, 
and the gauger hanging at his bridle, 
whilst the pony whereon he sat cun¬ 
ningly endeavoured to withdraw it¬ 
self from between his legs, a fete that 
the poor little creature achieved with 
considerable address, and then lay 
quietly down on the turnpike road, 
being completely knocked up, and 
all in a lather of froth. Duncan, it 
seems, had received private informa¬ 
tion of Will's route, ami longing 
mightily to clutch the fellow who 
had so long scouted his commission, 
waylaid him at the Martinton Ford, 
a pass of the Nith so called. The 
smuggler, it would also appear, had 
received private information of the 
enemy, and took his measures ac¬ 
cordingly. On approaching the ford, 
he slackened his pace, and jogged on 
at a sluggish trot, merrily ranting, 
“ The licit came fiddling down the 
burn,” whilst Duncan sat in ambush 
amongst thebushes, on his well-known 
charger Ben Vo rich , ready to pounce 
on the prey. M'Cubbin, whose vi¬ 
gilant eye was ever on the look-out, 
espied the gauger holding himself in 
readiness for a bolt; and deeming 
it more honourable to advance than 
turn tail, he pricked his steed, a hu- 
moursome, lang-legged thief, who glo¬ 
ried in leading an exciseman a wild- 
goose chace, and dashed into the wa¬ 
ter ; whilst Ben Vorlich, equally 
fond of scampering after a smuggler, 
sprung from his hiding-place, and 
took the river befqje Duncan had 
well raised the exciseman’s hue and 
cry, “ Stap, in te King’s name !” 
Will Maccubbiu's gelding managed 
matters to reach the opposite bank 
in perfect safety, though the water 
was at his saddle laps ; but it fared 
otherways with poor Ben, whose al- 
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titudc was much too diminutive for 
the stream in which he had embark¬ 
ed; ami though the brave little fel¬ 
low struggled hard, yet was he at 
length coinjK'lled to yield, and suf¬ 
fer himself to be hurried away into 
a deep pool, where he plunged a- 
bout for a handful ol‘ minutes or so, 
with Duncan Henderson on his back, 
swearing by the ghosts of his forefa¬ 
thers, and all the frightful names In? 
could think of. Hlack Will could 
have sal on a couple of brandy casks 
with the utmost composure, and wit¬ 
nessed a great many cxcisc-olfieers 
perishing one after the Alher, with¬ 
out feeling bowels of compassion agi¬ 
tated in the smallest degree; but, 
on this occasion, he was more hu¬ 
manely disposed, and certainly would 
have made a dash to rescue the gau¬ 
ger from a watery grave, had not 
Den Vorlieli spared him the trouble. 
That spirited little; creature, on re¬ 
covering the presence of mind which 
ponies may bo supposed to possess, 
in common with all quadrupeds, 
collected the whole of Ids muscular 
forces, and bolted from the pool like 
a water-rat, to the great astonish¬ 
ment of Will Maccubbin, who could 
not credit the evidence of his own 
senses, until the gauger made a 
clutch at Ins bridle. Tim c 1 ' ice now 
commenced in good earnest, and W ill 
having the lead, made* choice of the 
roughest road, and boggiest bye-path, 
that he could think of, to the great 
hinderaiicc of little Den, whose legs 
were by no means calculated to hur¬ 
ry the owner over broken ground, 
and extricate him from the many 
quagmires into which he was preci¬ 
pitated. Hut, notwithstanding these 
disadvantages, Henderson managed 
matters to keep the eh ace in view, 
and, after a pursuit of fifteen Scots 
miles, or thereabouts, turnings and 
doubling included, came up with the 
smuggler at Toddylmru Smithy, who 
had just concluded an idle appeal 
to the gauger’s compassion, when 
Miller* Morrison and his friends hove 
in sight, “ Tec^a trap o’ te prandy 
will she gi’e park,’’ quo’ Duncan ; 

“ euid truly, her nain sel hac ineiklc 
mair need o’t,” and, lastly, called on 
Maggie Simpson to bring forth a 
quegh, pierced a cask with his gau¬ 
ger gimbk't, drew off a lucky lialf- 
njutchkiu, and gulped it down bc- 
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fore he had even plugged up the hole; 
but after making a few wry faces, 
“ Cots pottikens, Cot tarn her!" ex¬ 
claimed the exciseman, and dashing 
Meg Simpson’s cup to the ‘ground, 
drew his sword, and flew with the. 
agility of an evil spirit at the 
smuggler, whose oak stick felt some 
difficulty in beating aside the mis¬ 
chievous weapon, so resolutely bent 
was Duncan on the utter destruction 
of lllaek Will Maccubbin. Hut the 
failure of the first c«wtv only tended 
to exasperate him the more He re¬ 
turned to the charge with rcii. ublcd 
fury, and, in all probability, would 
have dispatched poor Will to Abra¬ 
ham’s bosom, or elsewhere, that very 
night, had not Miller Morrison pro¬ 
videntially rushed in between them 
collared the gauger with his right 
hand, and swung him from tlic 
ground just as if he had been a child’s 
doll. Never will I forget the august 
looks of that, venerable man, as he 
held up Duncan Henderson between 
him and the light, and rebuked his 
rashness with the most Christian com¬ 
posure- “ I shou’dba’e thought,”quo* 
Thirlamwliuirn, “ that a man o’ your 
standing might lu’e fend letter how 
to mak’ it fool o’ InmsiT. Let me 
tell ye, Duncan, that a brave fellow 
never uses a bare sword unworthily, 
and also, that abusing bis Majesty’s 
authority, and abusing his .Majesty’s 
government, are synonymous terms. 
Hacking aif poor Willie Miurubbin 
to kingdom come, and committing a 
gauger’s neck to the care o’ Jtoi^cr 
Wilson, eou’d ha’o little tendency to 
shed a lustre on the reign o’ gude 
King (leorgc.” bo saying, herein- 
stated Duncan Henderson oil his 
legs. “ ’flu, de’il reign owre t h-ordy 
and yon baitli,” quo’ Hlack Will, 

“ and send the auld Stuarts hack 
again to claim the land o’ gaugers. 
My truly, the Hanoverian dispenses 
the blessing;: o’ liberty wi’ a ven¬ 
geance, when a poor man oanna sac 
mcikle as cadge a drapChambcrly to 
the Wauk-mill, without being chased 
like a lawl-luppcn ne’er-do-weel." 
On uttering these words, the smug¬ 
gler bcscccljed Duncan Henderson 
never more to wet his whistle with¬ 
out consulting his nose—paid a few 
well-deserved compliyients to the 
miller and his friends feir their neigh¬ 
bourly interposition—and finally de- 
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parted in peace. This unpleasant 
a flair having terminated without the 
.shedding of human blood, Miller 
Morrison and his party beheld the 
necessity, of removing little lien to the 
Smithy—a measure that was forth¬ 
with carried into effect under the au¬ 
spices of Sandy Watt, who washed 
his legs, wis]ied his hide, and ad¬ 
ministered every comfort that hu¬ 
manity could possibly devise, whilst, 
on the other hand, Mrs Simpson ar¬ 
rayed the gauger in a full suit of 
Andrew’s apparel, and committed his 
own wet vestments to three ehair- 
.backs bifore the kitchen lire. 

So much kindness and civility, dis¬ 
pensed to the c vciscm.in and bis 
pony, bad the merit of pacifying 
iiis wrath, and imbuing him with 
such perfect good humour, that lie 
actually whispered in Miller Morri¬ 
son’s ear, ‘ c 'Feel luk’ lu r, put she 
pc a ijuccv chiel afu r a’—Cot send 
Pluck. Will pack a ain, to shake 
hands wi’ her on re a trap at-, i < lr.” 

Peacchcing tluisprociuiniid.andour 
compotator.-. -eated in Maggie ^imp- 
son’s parli.ur, Dum-i'i ilinilcisoii 
arose, and in i n-at Anglo-Daclic 
speech, proposed a bowl of punch in 
lieu of Meg’s honsc-bic w’d ; the which 
motion being ahl \ ..ceouoc d by l iugliie 
Paisley, vvu> of cunr-e carried wab¬ 
out opposition—a i ‘.ivum.sfam- ■ (bat 
greatly tends to shmi.n dns ]m‘cnt 
• liapler, and, for two substi.iiLi.d rea¬ 
sons— vith'licn Duncan ua„ a gen¬ 
tleman who c 1 u.d mo much pai- 
tiulity Tor his r.alicc bivir.ig. 
ilugliie I'aisley had j most h)dio- 
phobic aversion to the calhirelement. 
Duncan poured out the spiiii, and 
Ilugliie the water ; the iounci with 
a liberal, the latter with a sparing 
band ; so that between the two, 
Maggie Simpson’.. old ihiuu bowl, 
Ilnaly and T'aUiy, was, Uteially 
spe aking, filled to tile brim with i.n- 
kirsen’d Lari,dash, This powerful 
stimulant, as migliL u.iluvTiiiy have 
been expected, in place of exliilava- 
ling tile animal spirits, like Adam 
I >in wool Lie's puiieli, had a very dif¬ 
ferent effect ; and sorry am 1 to say, 
that the conviviality of Maggie’s 
parlour soon degenerated into scraps 
of logic, crumbs of wit, and snatches 
of song, blended, together in Uaby- 
lonish confusion! The reader will, 
of course, anticipate what speedily 


came to pass. Airs Morrison and 
lier amiable hostess having very 
prudently declined partaking of tilt- 
aforesaid bowl, were of great service 
in stowing away the miller, ,i antic 
Scott, M illie Dauilison, and IIm,hie 
Paisley, in Maggie’s box-bed, whose 
sliding doors gua-ante-eel effectually 
their personal safety. Pour natives of 
the southern provinces, each capable 
of dispatching three dozen of penny 
pies, in half the number of minutes, 
and swallowing eighteen quarts of 
Tliralc ev (o.’s entire, together with 
eleven noggins of gin, by way of 
topper, at a ilowiisittmg, would c-ei- 
taudy have required roomier premi¬ 
ses ; hut the miller and his friends 
being of very different Itm-d, felt 
no inconvenience- whatever. An¬ 
drew Simpson was iloving soundly 
in the great anti-chair, and of course* 
allowed to enjoy his nap without 
mol--.ration. Sandy M att, being in 
;i similar predicament, i:\perii-ui-i d 
the hie indulgences The iwo ladies 
retired to a certain apartment, em¬ 
phatically called the ho/, arkt-, and 
soon ioimd themselves very comfort¬ 
able, each with a couple of young 
Simpsons be tween her and the wn’ ; 
and Dmie-an I it mid son, being a hot- 
beaded sort of a m m, irroped hi.s vv.iv 
out ol > altogether, sat down 
on tin in-. -Mane, and fell fast 

ilsiC t*jJ. 
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Tmis is tlu* most liberal-minded 
aiiel intelligent publication which we 
have seen from the pen of a modern 
Missionary. Though by no means 
deffe-ieiit in zeal. Air Milne displays 
more worldly prudence, und a great¬ 
er knowledge of niankjiitl, thau has 
frequently fallen to the lot of his 
fellow-labourers in the- arduous work 
of christianizing the lleatlien. This 
Retrospect we therefore consider va¬ 
luable, not only on account of the 
somewhat new and curious informa¬ 
tion on several points which it con- 
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tains; but also from the tendency of 
the calm and moderate views which 
it discloses to direct und chasten the 
ardour, both of Missionaries abroad 
and their patrons at home. 

The first Protestant Missionary to 
China was the Rev. Dr Morrison, 
famous as the author ol' the Chinese 
Dictionary. For a period of about 
six years, he laboured alone in the 
Mission, frequently amid great diffi¬ 
culties and discouragement ■. On his 
arrival in China, in 1807, he was al¬ 
most a complete stranger to the lan¬ 
guage ; and, notwithstanding his in¬ 
cessant and indefatigable industry, 
his progress at first was slow and 
painful. Owing to the jealousy of 
the Chinese, and the bigotry of the 
Catholic Clergy, it was necessary for 
him to conduct himself with much 
precaution ; so that, during the first 
season, he lodged at Canton, in a 
lower room, generally occupied as a 
cellar, which was his sole apartment. 
An earthen-lamp supplied him with 
light, a folio volume of Henry’s Com¬ 
mentary serving as a shade to shel¬ 
ter the flame from the window. To 
facilitate his purpose, he endeavour¬ 
ed to imitate the dress and manners 
of the natives,—suffered his nails to 
grow,—furnished himself with a long 
tail, or tress of hair,—went about 
with a Chinese frock and shoes,—and 
adopted even the peculiarities of their 
manner of eating. These arrange¬ 
ments, however, were not attended 
with the desired advantages, and he 
was soon induced to lay them aside 
altogether, 'flic greater portion of 
his time and talents was devoted 
to the study of the Mandarin and 
Canton dialects ; but, owing to the 
difficulties of his situation, ftgr some 
time without that success which his 
fortitude and application would 
otherwise have ensured; for so de¬ 
sirous was he to acquire the lan¬ 
guage, that even his secret prayers 
to the Almighty were offeree! up in 
broken Chinese! While thus occu¬ 
pied * n private study, and in the dis¬ 
charge of the duties of an appoint¬ 
ment in the Eritish Factory, which 
he had been induced to accept, he 
embraced every opportunity of con¬ 
veying religious instruction to the 
natives, when it could with safety be 
done. The contrast between these 
scanty and secret meetings, and the 
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flattering anticipations of a sanguine 
mind, is thus drawn by] Mr Milne: 
“ The delightful scene which the 
young Missionary's vivid imagina¬ 
tion paints to itself, before he leaves 
his native shores, of listening throngs 
crowding around him—thousands of 
admiring Heathens hanging* on his 
lips, and exulting at the sound of 
eternal life, cannot be realized in the 
present state of China. To address 
an individual or two, with fear and 
trembling, in an inner apartment, 
with the doors securely locked, is 
what Dr Morrison has olt«.n lien 
obliged to do, and his colleague also.’*- 
In the year 1810, about four years 
after his departure from England, 
Dr Morrison found his acquaintance 
with the Chinese language sufficient 
to enable him to revise and correct a 
translation of the A cts of the Apos¬ 
tles, which he had brought out along 
with him. The translation of the 
Scriptures, with a Chinese Grammar, 
and a few miscellaneous productions, 
for several years formed the chief 
part of his labours. The principles 
by which he was guided as a trans¬ 
lator appear to have been very ju¬ 
dicious. There are three different 
kinds of style employed by the wri¬ 
ters of China ; “ a liigh, a low, and 
a middle style.” The first of these 
is the most classical, concise, and 
dignified in its nature, and has been 
adopted principally by their more 
ancient and philosophical authors. 
The second is the most generally ad¬ 
mired ; it is more intelligible than 
the former, but still retains a portion 
of its dignity, and is level to the ca¬ 
pacity of the humbler orders, without 
being too colloquial or vulgar, for the 
more refined. Mr Milne considers 
it as the Addisonian style of China. 
The third is the conversational style, 
and is, of course, most generally un¬ 
derstood. Each of these presents its 
peculiar ( recommendations to the 
translators of Scripture. The Chi¬ 
nese having a high veneration for 
their ancient books, and believing 
that whatever it is necessary to know 
is contained in them, it seemed that 
a version of the Eible, in imitation 
of the classical style, would place it 
more in a level with their philoso¬ 
phical writings, and, tend to procure 
for it the same influence over the 
public mind. To this, however, it 
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was objected, that the style of the an¬ 
cient authors is not adapted for ge¬ 
neral usefulness; that even their 
learned'men find considerable diffi¬ 
culty in perusing it; and that the 
. sententious brevity which it requires, 
is unsuited to the historical charac¬ 
ter of touch of the sacred writings, 
and unfavourable to the explicit and 
simple development of revealed truth. 
The lowest style, being the most in¬ 
telligible, would seem peculiarly fit¬ 
ted for a work which was to he circu¬ 
lated through all orders of the com¬ 
munity, were it not that its meanness, 
(so unsuited to the dignity of divine 
things), and its being chiefly employ¬ 
ed by the Chinese in productions 
which they affect to despise, would 
lead to a less respectful reception of 
the truths it might contain. The 
middle style, uniting, in some mea¬ 
sure, the advantages, and avoiding 
-the more prominent defects of the 
other two, appears to Ik?, on the whole, 
the best adapted for the purpose. In 
this opinion Dr Morrison, after some 
hesitation, acquiesced, and similar 
views are entertained by the writer 
of this memoir. 

It was in July 1813 that Mr 
Milne, originally from the North of 
Scotland, joined Dr Morrison at 
Macao, as his assistant in the Chi¬ 
nese Mission. Notwithstanding the 
advantages he derived from the ex- 

E erience and writings of his colleague, 
e found the acquisition of the lan¬ 
guage attended with the greatest dif¬ 
ficulties. According to tile direction 
of Dr Morrison, he laid aside almost 
every other pursuit, and employed 
the whole strength of mind and body, 
and the whole day, from morning till 
late at night, in the prosecution of 
liis Chinese studies. The plan which 
he adopted was, to attend, first, to 
the colloquial dialect, to commit as 
much as possible to memory, and to 
Write out and analyse the character. 
Having, in this way, treasured up in 
his mind a volume of dialogues, and 
having transcriber! this work, and a 
copy of the Grammar, he set out on a 
tour throughout the Malay Archipe¬ 
lago, to circulate, among the Chinese 
settlements, the translations which 
Dr Mbrrison had executed. Nothing 
particularly interesting occurred on 
this expedition, and it may therefore 
be sufficient to observe, that, from 
vox., x. 


the data collected on this journey, 
the chief seat of the Mission was, m 
the following year, established at 
Malacca. 

The station of Malacca was select¬ 
ed as a central point, from which the 
exertions of the Missionaries might be 
made to bear with most effect on the 
neighbouring islahds and mainland. 
A free school was opened, a print¬ 
ing-press set up, and a periodical pub¬ 
lication in the Chinese language pro¬ 
jected and commenced. This publi¬ 
cation was intended to combine the 
diffusion of general knowledge with 
moral and religious instruction. Es¬ 
says on the more popular and obvi¬ 
ous principles of Astronomy, instruc¬ 
tive anecdotes, extracts of an histo¬ 
rical nature, and qccasional notices 
of important political events, with 
papers illustrative of the truths and 
precepts of Christianity, wore de¬ 
signed as the subjects lor discussion 
in the Chinese Monthly Magazine. 
It may excite the surprise of the pe¬ 
riodical writers of our own country 
to learn, that, up to the time when 
the “ Retrospect’' was written, (a pe¬ 
riod of four years,) every thing pub¬ 
lished in this work was from the 
pen of Mr Milne, although engaged, 
at the same time, in a variety of im¬ 
portant and harassing labours. The 
size of the magazine was of course 
not very great; it was distributed 
gratis; and for the first three years, 
500, and in the year 1819, 1000 co¬ 
pies were printed monthly, and cir¬ 
culated extensively among the sur¬ 
rounding countries. The account 
given of the manner in which Chi¬ 
nese books are printed is some¬ 
what curious. The Chinese have 
throe methods of printing. t 'Hie 
u Moh-pan, or wooden plates,” is a 
species of stereotype; the characters 
are clearly cut in blocks of wood; 
and, when once formed, require no 
additional labour to compose or dis¬ 
tribute them. The second is called 
the “Lah-pan, or wax plates;” where 
a coat of wax is laid over a wooden 
frame, and the letters traced upon it 
with a graving tool. This method, 
however, is not now practised by 
the Chinese; but the same name is 
used, when, fof the sake of expedi¬ 
tion, several small slips of wood are 
given to a uumber of workmen, and 
joined together, when finished, by 
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wooden pins. The third is deno¬ 
minated ‘ f Hwo-pan, or living plates," 
from the circumstance of the charac¬ 
ters being moveable, and formed se¬ 
parately, as in the European method 
of printing. These moveable types 
are commonly made of wood. The 
Canton daily paper, containing about 
£00 words, or mondsyllables, is print¬ 
ed in this manner, but so imperfect¬ 
ly, as to be scarcely legible; but 
even when executed with greater 
care and skill, the impression obtain¬ 
ed by this method is inferior to 
that obtained from well-cut blocks. 
There are six different forms of the 
('hinese character, each of which has 
a distinct name, and is employed in 
printing. The Sung-te corresponds 
to the .Roman letter in Europe; and 
the. transcribing it for the press 
forms of itself a particular employ¬ 
ment in China. Their plates are 
cut in two different ways: in the one, 
the strokes which form the character 
are left prominent; the other parts 
are cut out—the raised lines receiving 
the ink, and forming the impression. 
This is denominated the masculine 
letter. In the other, which is hut 
seldom used, the characters alone arc 
cut, the rest of the plate remaining 
untouched; and when printing is 
executed in this way, the characters 
appear in whip:, on a black ground. 
'Hits, again, is called the feminine 
letter ; and the method of thus di¬ 
viding their printed character is de¬ 
rived from the principles of a sexal 
system, which comprehends the whole 
productions both of the celestial and 
terrestrial regions. 

We shall give the account of the 
process of preparing and printing 
with the blocks in Mr Milne’s sawn 
words: 

“ The block,' or wooden plate, 
ought to be of the Lee or Tesaou 
tree, which is of a fine grain, hard, 
oily, and shining; of a sourish taste, 
and what vermin do not soon touch. 
The plate is first squared to the size 
of the,page, with the margin at top 
and bottom, an$ds in thickness ge¬ 
nerally about lialf-an-inch. They 
then smooth it on both sides with a 
joiner’s plane. Each side contains two 
pages, or rather, indeed, but one page, 
according to the Chinese method of 
reckoning; for they number the 
leaves, not the pages of a book. 


The surface is then rubbed over with 
rice, boiled to a paste, or some glu¬ 
tinous substance, which fills up any 
little indentments, not taken *out by 
the plane; and softens and moistens 
the face of the board, so that it more 
easily receives the impression of the 
character. ‘ 

“ The transcriber's work is first to 
ascertain the exact size of the page, 
the number of lines and of charac¬ 
ters in each line; and then to make 
what they call a Kiln, or form of lines, 
horizontal and perpendicular, cross¬ 
ing each other at right angle*>. and 
thus leaving a small square for each 
character: the squares for the same 
sort of character arc all of equal 
sizes, whether the letter be compli¬ 
cated, as to strokes, or simple : a let¬ 
ter, or character, with fifty strokes of 
the pencil, has no larger space as¬ 
signed to it than one with barely a 
single stroke. This makes the page 
regular and uniform in its appear¬ 
ance, though rather crowded, where 
many complicated characters follow 
each other in the same part of the 
line. The margin is commonly at 
the top of the page, though not al¬ 
ways so. Marginal notes arc writ¬ 
ten, as with us, in a small letter. This 
form of lines being regularly drawn 
out, is sent to the printer, who cuts 
out all the squares, leaving the lines 
prominent, and then prints off as 
many sheets, commonly in red ink, 
as are wanted. The transcriber then, 
With the black ink, writes in the 
squares from his copy, (ills up the 
sheet, points it, and sends it to the 
block-cutter, who, before the gluti¬ 
nous matter is dried up from the 
board, puts the sheet on inverted, and 
mbs it with a brush and with his 
hand, till it sticks very close to the 
board. Tie next sets the board in the 
sun, or before the fire, for a little ; 
after, which he’rubs off the sheet en¬ 
tirely with ibis fingers, but not be¬ 
fore a clear impression of every cha¬ 
racter has been communicated. The 
graving tools are then employed, and 
all the white board is cut out, while 
the black, which shews the charac¬ 
ter, is carefully left. The block be¬ 
ing cut with edged tools, of various 
kinds, the process of printing fol¬ 
lows. The block is laid on a table, 
and a bmsh, made of hair, being dip¬ 
ped in iuk, is lightly drawn over the 
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face. The sheets being already pro- 
pared, each one is laid on the block, 
and gently pressed down by the rub¬ 
bing of a hind of brush, made of the 
hair of the Tsung tree. The sheet 
is then thrown off; one man will 
thrcnVjOff 2,000 copies in a day. Chi¬ 
nese paper is very thin, and not ge¬ 
nerally printed on both sides, though, 
in some particular cases, that also is 
done. In binding, the' Chinese fold 
up the sheet, - turning inward that 
side on which there is no impression. 
On the middle of the sheet, just where 
it is folded, the title of the book, the 
number of the leaves, and of the sec¬ 
tions, and also, sometimes, the sub¬ 
ject treated of, are printed the same 
as in European books, except that, 
in the latter, they are at the top of 
the page, whereas here they are in 
the front-edge of the leaf, and gene¬ 
rally cut so exactly on the place where 
it is folded, that one, in turning the 
leaves, sees one-half of each charac¬ 
ter on one side, and the other half 
on the other. The number of sheets 
destined to constitute the volume be¬ 
ing laid down and pressed between 
two boards, on the upper one- of 
which a heavy stone is laid, they are 
then covered with a sort of coarse 
paper, not with boards, as in Europe: 
the back is then cut, after which, 
the volume is stitched, not in our 
way, but through the whole volume 
at once, from side to side, a hole 
having been previously made through 
it with a small pointed iron instru¬ 
ment- The top and bottom arc then 
cut, and thus the whole process of 
Chinese type-cutting, printing, and 
binding, is finished. 

The “Retrospect” is professedly of 
a miscellaneous nature, and the views 
which the author gives of the pecu¬ 
liar character of the Chinese are of¬ 
ten mentioned incidentally,and with¬ 
out much regard to the order in 
which they arc arranged. After per¬ 
using the work', however, we rise 
with a pretty distinct general concep¬ 
tion of some of the more character¬ 
istic features of that singular and 
extraordinary people. Most of these 
national peculiarities it .would not 
be difficult to trace up to a few lead¬ 
ing principles. Political circum¬ 
stances, which, in every country, af¬ 
fect the moral and intellectual con¬ 
dition of its inhabitants, have ex¬ 


erted a more than ordinary inflnencc 
in China. Their government is in 
its form nearly patriarchal. That ex¬ 
tensive empire is one wide family, 
yielding the most implicit obedience 
to its head, and each separate dwell¬ 
ing contains a miniature representa¬ 
tion of the whole, The constitution 
under which they live is* that of a 
despotic state, whose principle is ear. 
From infancy they are habituated 
to its influences under the paternal 
roof, and in after life they only trans¬ 
fer this child-like submission to the 
Emperor and his mandarins. There 
is, in this way, a constant uniformity 
of impression, moulding the charac¬ 
ter into the same ignoble and passive 
servility, and inducing the peculiar 
vices and corruptions of slavery. 
The national condition, which is m 
this way partially determined, is far¬ 
ther formed, and rendered perma¬ 
nent, in regard to every succeeding 
generation, by other peculiarities of 
their government. In most coun¬ 
tries, the manners and customs of 
the people arc not established by law; 
and in this way, by gradual altera¬ 
tions and extraordinary occurrences, 
the most important changes are pro¬ 
duced. The progress of man is to¬ 
wards knowlcoge and independence— 
the march of the human mind is di¬ 
rected to a point of high and as yet 
unatt&incd excellence. But to this 
advancement, the most effectual ob¬ 
structions have been raised among 
the Chinese. The same Code deter¬ 
mines the laws, and the maimers and 
customs of the people. Every thing is 
regulated by inflexible rules. The 
most ordinary actions of life are in¬ 
cluded in their statutes. These, are 
taught by their learned men, and 
enforced by their magistrates. Their 
youth is spent in studying the theo¬ 
ry, and their whole life in die prac¬ 
tice of* legislative'observances. Shut 
out, also, from' all intercourse with 
other , nations, and exposed, for cen¬ 
turies, to the same changeless influ¬ 
ences, their earliest, impressions be¬ 
ing those of fear, of which, in after¬ 
life, only the object is.altered—sur¬ 
rounded by an accumulated mass of 
erroi and prejudice, swoln by die 
stagnating corruptions of ages—thus 
conditioned, it is natural to expect, 
(hat there would exist in their na¬ 
tional character a spirit of exclusion 
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and dislike of innovation—Hind that 
it would be destitute of those gene¬ 
rous qualities which spring from the 
unfettered-energies of the mind. 

Besides the universal influence of 
this form of civil ^and domestic go¬ 
vern men tj other subordinate circum¬ 
stances combine to form the samejfce- 
neral description of character, 'Hie 
increase of population is so rapid, that 
the greater number of the inhabitants 
are with difficulty able to procure 
die necessary sustenance. In such a 
situation, the viees incident to a pre¬ 
carious mode of existence are sure to 
abound. Hence die practice of ex¬ 
posing children, and female infanti¬ 
cide, which are so extensively preva¬ 
lent. The nature of the climate and 
of rice crops subjecting them to fre¬ 
quent famines, this occasions, in part, 
that prodigious activity, and exces¬ 
sive desire of gain, which, render 
them the most fraudulent of traders. 
They are described by the older tra¬ 
vellers as the greatest cheats upon 
earth ; every merchant having three 
weights—the first loaded, for buying 
—the second light, for selling—-ana 
the third, the true standard weight, 
for persona aware of their imposi¬ 
tions 1 The statements contained in 
the work before ns are strongly cor¬ 
roborative of these charges. In their 
intercourse with strangers/every con¬ 
sideration is sacrificed to personal or 
national interest. They shew a won¬ 
derful degree of expertness in colour¬ 
ing and exaggerating whatever makes 
for their purpose—in veiling and ex¬ 
tenuating whatever is unfavourable; 
so-that, however crooked their con¬ 
duct may have actually been, every 
thing is perfectly straight and square 
when transferred to paper. Upon 
whatever footing they meet with fo¬ 
reigners, matters are so dexterously 
managed, as to make all issue in pro¬ 
moting their own interest. ‘From 
every comparison with others, their 
vanity derives new importance. China 
still occupies the whole world in their 
ideas, ana other nations must be con¬ 
tent to accommodate themselves as 
they best may, in the outskirts and 
corners. Connected with this excel¬ 
lent opinion of themselves, is the un¬ 
restrained indulgence of every mean 
and‘degrading vice. The influence 
of a bribe is omnipotent. Even their 
courts of justice arc disgraced'by the 


grossest falsifications. They are so 
abject iu spirit, as to Submit to the 
utmost indignities from their su¬ 
periors ; and, after a liberal applica¬ 
tion of the bastinado, gratefully fall 
on their knees, and thank the atten¬ 
tive mandarin for the care whfch he 
has thus taken of their morals. So 
plentifully administered, and so effica¬ 
cious is this mode of discipline, that, 
according to Father du llalde, “It 
is the Bamboo whfch governs China." 
In this way, the same 1 sort of charac¬ 
ter is formed which distinguishes the 
inmateB of a House of Correction. 
Their spirit is degraded as well as 
corrupted, and their vices want eveii 
the weak palliative of being the im¬ 
pulse of a bold and high-minded cha¬ 
racter. And yet were any other na¬ 
tion to hazard the slightest preten¬ 
sions to equality, it would be regard¬ 
ed as a presumptuous insult offered 
alike to the “ Great Father,” Sove¬ 
reign of China, and “ Sole Ruler of 
the World,”—and his privileged chil¬ 
dren, the inhabitants of the “ Celes¬ 
tial Empire.” 

5 Many of the more repulsive fea¬ 
tures of their character may be re¬ 
ferred to the influence of their su¬ 
perstitions. Whether or not their 
earliest writings Contain the general 
doctrines of Tneism—a point which 
has often been alleged, hut which 
our author seems inclined to ques¬ 
tion—there is no doubt that The¬ 
ism forms no longer the popular 
creed. When we consider that Con¬ 
fucius himself, the chief of their sa¬ 
ges, and to this day the pattern of 
their imitation, worshipped any given 
divinity, just as circumstances re¬ 
quired, it is not to he expected that 
his followers should be more consis¬ 
tent or philosophical. But impure 
as the;fountains of their native theo¬ 
logy might have originally been, they 
have been subsequently farther cor¬ 
rupted, by art intermixture of the su¬ 
perstitions iff India. Their successive 
invaders also introduced their respec¬ 
tive national mythologies; and most 
of the forms of idolatry, in the ancient 
world, have been incorporated with 
their creed. They havean Elysium, 
decked out with all the luxuriance 
and splendour which Asiatic imagi¬ 
nations can bestow.' The souls of the 
Blest wander amid groves of trees,, 
mantled with folH^e of gems ; the 
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air around them is balmy with do 
licious odours; birds of the richest 
plumage pour forth strains of the 
sweetest melody ; the brooks are till¬ 
ed with'odoriferous waters; and even 
• the dust on which they tread is of 
yellowy gold! The joys and glory of 
this happy land are the exclusive 
portion of the virtuous of the rougher 
sex; for although such ferttales, as 
have in this world led a life of be¬ 
coming piety, are ultimately enabled 
to partake of its blessings, yet they 
must first be transformed into men, 
before they can be admitted into this 
Paradise of Delights. Their Tar¬ 
tarus is a suitable counterpart to this 
picture; the shades of (he one being 
as dark as the colours of the other 
are brilliant. The Wicked are re¬ 
presented as doomed, in this Pan- 
dseinoniuin; to embrace red-hot pil¬ 
lars of iron; to be boiled in caul¬ 
drons ; to endure alternately the ex¬ 
tremes of pinching cold and de¬ 
vouring fire: or they are hurled, 
from a fearful height, against moun¬ 
tains bristling with knives, on the 
lioints of which they are caught, and 
lie weltering in gore! They are also 
firm believers in thedoctrineaof Trans¬ 
migration and Fate—a belief which, 
as might have been expected, exerts 
the most injurious influence on their 
affections- The natural promptness 
of the human heart to assist a fellow-, 
creature in suffering, is constantly 
checked by the fear of opposing the 
will of the gods, who send men back 
to endure misery in tills, as a punish¬ 
ment for the crimes of a pre-existent 
state. They also dread lest, in this 
way, they should be guilty of the'im¬ 
piety of attempting to counteract the 
decrees of Fate, and will even calm¬ 
ly witness a fellow-creature sinking 
amid the waves, or consumed by 
the flames, without stretching out a 
hand to save him. They repose, 
also, the most credulous* trust in all 
the dreams and fancies of Astrology. 
The calculation of their destiny is 
performed by hliiui musicians, who 
descant learnedly on the position and 
influence of the stars. They have 
recourse to the casting of lots, before 
engaging in any important business; 
and only when the result is favour¬ 
able, may a journey;-, with propriety 
be undertaken, a house built, or a 
wife espoused. But the great suc¬ 


cess and happiness of their lives de¬ 
pend on their procuring a propi¬ 
tious influence, or fortunate expo¬ 
sure, in erecting their houses and 
tombs. Happy is the man who has 
the doors of liis mansion placed under 
the surveillance of some benignant 
spirit—arranged >n a lucky order— 
or constructed in a proper form. 
Yet his happiness would be but 
short-lived, should some malicious 
neighbour pitch bis dwelling close to 
his, and on a-different plan; or place 
some ominous angle so as to cross the 
corner of liis roof. Should all means, 
legal and illegal, foil to remove the 
hated encroachment, he has only to 
erect, on the top of his house, a furi¬ 
ous dragon, of baked clay, frowning 
defiance and indignation on the fatal 
angle. Under this potent protection 
he may throw off his fears, and eat 
and slumber in security. 

Their superstitions are thus pic¬ 
turesquely described by Mr J Milne: 

f( China has gods celestial, terres¬ 
trial, and subterraneous—gods of 
the hills, of the vallics, of the woods, 
of the district, of the family, of the 
shop, and of the kitchen ! She adores 
the gods who arc supposed to pre¬ 
side over the thunder, the rain, the 
fire; over the grain, over births 
and deaths,^and over the small-pox : 
she worships the host of heaven, die 
sun, the moon, and die stars. She 
also worships the genii of the moun¬ 
tains, rivers, lakes) and seas; toge¬ 
ther with birds, beasts, and fishes. 
She addresses prayers, andoffers sacri¬ 
fices, to the spirits of departed kings, 
sages, heroes, and parents, whether 
good or bad. Her idols are of sil¬ 
ver and gold, wood and stone, and 
claj; carved or molten, the work 
of men's hands. Her altars are on 
die high hills, and in the groves under 
the green trees. She has set’ up - her 
idols a"t the corners of the .streets, 
on the sides of die highways or - the 
banks of canals, in boats; and in 
ships. Astrology, Divination, Obo- 
mancy, and Necromancy, every where 
prevail. Spells awl charms every 
one possesses. They .are hung a- 
bont the neck, or 1 stitched upon one's 
clothes, or tied to - the bed-posts, or 
written on the door ; and few men 
think their parsons, children, shops, 
boats, or goods, safe .without them. 
The Emperors of China, her states- 
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men, her merchants, her people, her who had arrived in the empire with 
nhilnHonhpm »i.« «-* *» a view to propagate the Christian lie- 


philosophers, also, are idolaters. 

In concluding these remarks, the 
question seems naturally to present 
itself. Whether Christianity is likely 
to make very considerable progress, 
in the face 'of such peculiar and for¬ 
midable obstacles ? We are yet un¬ 
furnished with sulficient data, on 
which to found any thing like a sa¬ 
tisfactory answer to this question. 
From the difficulties and limited suc¬ 
cess attending the first ten years of 
the Protestant Mission to Cnina, it 
were not unreasonable to conclude. 

. m .m - * 


ligion. 


ON THE EXHIBITION OF TAINTING* 
BY MODERN ARTISTS. t 

The Institution for the Encou¬ 
ragement of the Fine Arts, to which 
the public, as well as the artists of 
this country, already owe so much, 
has this year departed'from its usual 
system of giving an exhibition :f an¬ 
cient and modern paintings alternatc- 


that, even with ampler means, and a ly, and presented, a Second time, the 

more abundant supply of labourers, -’ x ~ 

the beneficial effects produced will 
long continue to he few and insigni¬ 
ficant. It is indoed true, that, from 
thecoinmencement of theseventeenth 
century. Catholic Missionaries have 
been scattered throughout this ex¬ 
tensive empire; but, from the exer¬ 
tions and character of a great por¬ 
tion of these, little good could nave 
resulted, even in more favourable 


works of modern artists to the con¬ 
sideration of the Metropolis. From 
the well-known taste and judgment 
which characterise the gentlemen 
who take the lead in this Institution, 
we doubt not that there Were good 
reasons for this deviation from their 
original design; but wc hope that 
it will not again be repeated. No 
persons can see in a stronger manner 
than wc do, the immense importance 


circumstances. They principally be- of giving to artists an opportunity of 
longed to the order of .resuits, whose ibaking their works known to the 
policy led them rather to modify public; and we are well aware, 
their religion into unison with thepre- that all plans for the improvement 
judices of men, than to attempt to of art must be entire! 

__ . .1 . « i 


conform their faith to the standard 
of revealed truth. Pascal, in the 
Provincial Letters, informs us of a 
fact, which shews what progress 
Christianity might be expected to 
make under such apostles. Speak¬ 
ing of their obliging and accommo¬ 
dating conduct, in framing their re¬ 
quirements to Buit the taste of 


ntirely nugatory, 
unless means are afforded them of 
disposing of their productions. But 
while we give full weight to those 
considerations on the one hand, wc 
cannot shut our eyes, on the other, to 
the fact which experience demon¬ 
strates to he true, that the founda¬ 
tion of excellence, in every branch of 
art, must be laid in the taste of 


their disciples, he, mentions that, in those by whom its productions arc to 
China, “ they allow their Christian be judged i and that, unless the ex- 
disciples to practise idolatry itself, by pectations of the public are formal 
the ingenious device of making them upon a very high standard, the cf- 

nrttlOn»»1 on f'V**!™ 


conceal an image* of dirty under 
their cloaks, to which they are in¬ 
structed to address, mentally , the 
adorations rendered publicW to 
their idols.” The practicability of 
the conversion pf China is, in faet, a 
point which remains to be deter¬ 
mined by experiment. 

We are sorry to observe, that the 
efforts of the Chinese Mission are like¬ 
ly, for some time, to be more than 
usually Huilted j tlie latest advices 
from China stating, that the reign¬ 
ing Emperor lias issued several edicts, 
toi restrain and prevent the admission 
of tlioou Mis.<ionaries from Europe, 


forts of artists are not likely to rea¬ 
lize them. From the number of 
paintings, both ancient and modern, 
which are' now purchased in this 
country, it is* evident that an ample 
disposition exists to' encourage the 
works of art; but It is by no means 
equally dear that the public, gene¬ 
rally, are Aware of the qualities in 
which its excellence consists; or that 
their taste is raised to that high 
standard which cAh alone lead to ks 
ultimate perfection. 

It can never be too often repealed, 
that it is by the constant and habi- 
iuttl study of the great works of art 
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that the public taste is matured; 
■ and that any other means of deve¬ 
loping this quality, either in an in¬ 
dividual, or in society, are utterly 
chimerical. It is as impossible to 
. suppose that a people, however well 
informed they may be in other re¬ 
spects', can at once, and without any 
previous study, be awakened to a 
sense of the beauties of art, as to 
suppose that a nation of savages 
could at once be made sensible of the 
excellence of l*ope or Milton : and 
experience demonstrates, that a na¬ 
tion, the most intelligent in other re¬ 
spects, may, from never having had 
an opportunity of studying the great 
models of antiquity, be as utterly in- 
eapahle of appreciating the merits of 
sculpture or painting, as a set of ig¬ 
norant peasants, would be of under¬ 
standing the theorems of Newton or 
Laplace. 

Among a people, however, trained 
to habits of intellectual exercise, and 
possessing minds cultivated by the 
study of literature and philosophy, 
it is wonderful with what rapidity 
taste, once cultivated, will spring up 
and flourish. Of the truth of this 
observation, the history of this coun¬ 
try, during the last twenty years, af¬ 
fords the most signal proof. At the 
commencement of the present cen¬ 
tury, and down to the close of the 
war, the public taste, in architecture, 
was at the lowest ebb: and it was 
the universal observation of foreign¬ 
ers, that the unparalleled advan¬ 
tages of stone and situation were lost, 
in this city, by the incapacity of 
those who "had the direction of its 
edifices. Since the peace, however, 
has given a new direction to (he 
public mind, and the taste of so large 
a proportion of the higher orders 
has been improved by the advan¬ 
tages of foreign travelling, not only 
the buildings, but the taste of the 
inhabitants in regard to them, has 
made an advancement, which, apriori, 
we should have thought impossible 
in so short a period. 

It unfortunately happens, that no 
similar Public Exhibition of the pro¬ 
ductions of painting and sculpture 
can take place to form the taste and 
correct the ignorance of our people 
upon these subject^ ; and, therefore, 
tlie improvements of the national 
taste, in regard to these arts, must 


necessarily be much slower than in 
regard to architecture, which, being 
always in the public eye, forces itself 
upon tlie observation of the most 
careless spectators. This, Im.vever, 
renders it the more important, that 
the few occasions on which it is pos¬ 
sible to present an Exhibition of 
the works of gnat artists, for the 
imitation of the artists, and the in¬ 
struction of the people of this coun¬ 
try, should not be neglected. 

Impressed with these ideas, we 
viewed, with ttye utmost satisfaction, 
Mr Williams's charming exhibition 
of wa,ter-colour paintiugs, which 
formed so great an object of attrac¬ 
tion during this winter. An exhi¬ 
bition of correct drawings of the 
noble edifices which attest the ge¬ 
nius and taste of* Ancient (Ireece, 
would of itself liave been a very great 
object. But to have these imposing 
ruins delineated with the eye of re¬ 
fined genius, and adorned with the 
colours of a poetical imagination, 
was a combination of fortunate cir¬ 
cumstances which, at one period, we 
never hoped to see realized in this 
country, and from which we anti¬ 
cipate the happiest results to the fu¬ 
ture progress of art amongst us. We 
earnestly hope, that tlie signal suc¬ 
cess which has attended his tirst ex¬ 
hibition, will encourage this distin¬ 
guished 1 artist to continue and in¬ 
crease his exertions; and that the 
Metropolis may often have to boast 
of similar collections, at once so gra¬ 
tifying to its pride, and so- beneficial 
to its improvement. 

The Exhibition of the works of Mo¬ 
dern Artists, which immediately suc¬ 
ceeded that of Mr Williams’s paint¬ 
ings, displayed, of course, a greater 
variety of talent, and a less pleas¬ 
ing uniformity of taste. Without 
imputing any improper lenity to the 
Committee of Management, and with¬ 
out meaning to throw the slightest 
damp on the efforts of rising genius, 
we must observe, that a great num¬ 
ber of pictures were then aijjnitted, 
which were not calculated either to 
do any service to the artists, or, pro¬ 
mote, in the smallest degree, the pro¬ 
gress of art We regret this the more, 
because some of these paintings oc¬ 
cupied conspicuous places' in the col¬ 
lection, and because their number 
was so considerable, as to produce. 
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upon a careless spectator, the impres¬ 
sion that it contained much less ta¬ 
lent than it really possessed. It was 
not till a second or third visit that 
we ourselves became sensible of its 
merits; and very possibly, from this 
cause, we may notyethe qualified to 
do it fuU justice. 

The department*in which yte ob¬ 
served the most remarkable improve¬ 
ment over the productions of last 
year, was in the sculftoee. There 
are many circumstances which render 
it probable, that this is the first of 
the arts of imitation which will rise 
to eminence in this country, and cer¬ 
tainly there is none in which a nobler 
field is opened to the efforts of genius. 
It is with the utmost satisfaction, 
therefore, that we have to record the 
rising talents of' a sculptor, whose 
busts we hesitate not to place beside 
those of Chantry, or of any artists 
in that department, in ancient or 
modern times. We allude to Mr 
Joseph, and he will believe that we 
speak with sincerity, when we praise 
his productions, because we hesitated 
not to censure freely what we con¬ 
ceived to be his defects in the Exhi¬ 
bition of last season. 

The improvement of this artist 
since that period is extremely re¬ 
markable'. While his works con¬ 
tinue to exhibit the strong resem¬ 
blance which, from the first, distin¬ 
guished them, the defects which were 
visible in his early productions have 
almost entirely disappeared. The 
appearance of stone is no longer 
visible in his heads; the details are 
finished with the truth of nature ; 
and his draperies are/thrown with 
the ease and dignity of true genius. 
In the head of Dr Gregory, these 
merits are particularly conspicuous. 
The talent and force of mind which 
characterized that memorable man, 
are pourtrayed in the most pleasing 
manner, and softennl by an expres¬ 
sion which his countenance bore in 
its happiest moments. We consider 
this bust aa the finest in the Exhibi¬ 
tion, without evpu excepting that of 
Sir Walter Scott by Chantry. No¬ 
thing, indeed, can be more powerful 
than the conception and execution, of 
that admirable head, in which the 
artist seems to have endeavoured to 
throw into his marble the geniusand 
mental,vigour which has so long en¬ 


chanted the civilised world. So suc¬ 
cessful has he been in this respect, 
that one is almost tempted to believe 
that the marble will speak, and in¬ 
voluntarily led to anticipate die bril¬ 
liant anecdote .or humorous story . 
which is to follow, the smile which 
plays round; the Bps. But it* is for 
the very reason that, it wants that 
expression that Mr Joseph's bust of 
Dr Gregory appears to us to be more 
permanently pleasing. The one ex¬ 
hibits a momentary expression, the 
other the permanent character of the 
countenance. Great as is talent 
desplayed in Sir Walter Scott’s head, 
it exhibits the fleeting expression 
arising from a momentary sally only; 
while that of Dr Gregory is expres¬ 
sive.of the lasting impression which 
the mental character has imprinted 
on the countenance. The latter ap¬ 
proaches more nearly'to the standard 
which the ancient sculptors fixed for 
themselves, while, in the former, the 
artist has endeavoured to express, on 
pale and lifeless marble, the fire and 
animation which modern painting, 
with the aid of light, and colouring, 
has been so successful in represent- 

^The ' bust of Mr Matthews, by 
Joseph, is also an admirable piece of 
artj and that of Mr Mackenzie, au¬ 
thor of the Man of Feeling, presents 
one of the finest spedmensof mental 
vigour which is anywhere. to be 
met with. But, unfortunately, it is 
placed in a situation where its merits 
are much concealed, and a painful 
feeling is connected with a counte¬ 
nance, which none’who knew it will 
ever*recollect without gratitude and 
affection. 

'Having said thus much in praise 
of the great -talenta of Mr Joseph, 
we roust ubserve, in justice to Mr 
Chantry, who has honoured the Ex¬ 
hibition by contributing to i ts sup¬ 
port, that ha has had the merit alone, 
of all modem artists sinee the time 
of Michael Angelo, of extending the 
boundaries of the art, and opening, 
to the genius of future times, a wide 
and hitherto untouched field for ex- 
• ertion. The artists of antiquity, and 
thrir imitators,C&noYaand 1 horwald- 
son, have confined-themselves to the 
expression of chkracterin their sin¬ 
gle figures, and of passion on anato¬ 
mical skill in their group of comba- 
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tent».| It is Chantry alone who has 
conceived the possibility of express¬ 
ing the pathetic in statuary ; and 
the magic of his compositions con¬ 
sists chiefly in the admirable Use 
which he has made of that powerftil 
engine. With the exception of the 
Dyin£ Gladiator and the Medicean 
Venus, we know of no ancient Beulp- 
ture in which the expression of pa¬ 
thetic feeling is attempted; but the 
astonishing effect with which' Chan¬ 
try has pourtrayed it, has opened a 
new era in the history of the art. 
His figures of the- sleeping children 
in Litchfield Cathedral—of .the fa¬ 
mily of Mr Watt receiving hit last 
benediction—and of the- numerous 
death-bed scenes which he has re¬ 
presented, touch the heart in a way 
which hardly any of the great models 
of antiquity have effected. The per¬ 
fection of the art is doubtless greater 
in these ancient statues, and the de¬ 
lineation of character more exalted ; 
but to a being touched with the 
weaknesses, and subject to the sor¬ 
rows of life, the representation of the 
emotions in which we'all participate, 
is more affecting. In the Apollo, or 
the Venus, we admire the perfection 
of the human form, and the expres¬ 
sion of a mental character above the 
reach of mortality ; but in Chan¬ 
try's pathetic groups, we see the 
representation of feeling which we 
have ourselves experienced, and feel 
as when we hear the sound of an air 
which was familiar to our youth; the 
heart is again wrung by those strong 
emotions, which repose during the 
business of ordinary life; and are a~ 
roused only,-at long intervals, to re¬ 
mind us of the spiritual destination 
of our being. 

Mr Scoular has furnished several 
busts, and some compositions, fbr this 
Exhibition; and we-are happy to say, 
that a very considerable Improve¬ 
ment is visible in his* works. He 
has the merit, and it is no incon¬ 
siderable one, of attempting some¬ 
thing eminent, and of being at least 
aware of the capabilities and ultimate 
perfection of his art. We would re¬ 
commend him to continue the study 
of-Basso-Relievos; a branch of art, 
in which, as the Elgin Marbles and 
Thorwaldson’s Triumph of Alexan¬ 
der demonstrate, there is ample room 
for the greatest display of geniurt, 
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and in which little has hitherto been 
done in this country. 

' We wish we could say that as great 
progress is observable in the paint¬ 
ings as the sculpture exhibits. With 
sortie brilliant Exceptions, however, 
we must admit, that the Exhibition is 
not superior to w,hat it was last year. 
The artists have maintained their 
former reputation ; but they have 
done little to encrease it. 

In portrait painting, Mr Raeburn, 
as usual, decidedly takes the lead. 
His portrait of Sir John Hay, of Mr 
Pillans, and of Mr Williams, are not 
only admirable likenesses of these 
gentlemen, but highly valuable as 
works of art. We regret that there 
are not in the Exhibition more of 
the productions of -an artist who has 
never ceased, during a long and ho¬ 
nourable career, to exhibit works 
eminently distinguished hy force and 
talent, hnd who of late years has been 
roused, by the rising talent which 
was growing around him, to a degree 
of perfection far surpassing the pro¬ 
ductions of his earlier years. In the 
works of so distinguished an artist, 
and to whom the country is under 
such deep obligations, it would he 
envious to attempt to discover de¬ 
fects, and, in truth, none are to be 
found but such as arise necessarily 
from the circumstances in which he 
is placed. His works will always 
be held in high estimation as charac¬ 
teristic, vigorous, and plearing like¬ 
nesses ; and the future historian of 
Scottish art will not forget that he 
beg’art his career when taste, bad made 
no progress in this country, and that 
he first taught the capabilities of art, 
and spread a taste 'for its beauties, 
amdng a people to Whom both the 
one and the other were unknown. 

The portraits by the two Watsons 
also possess, in tne most part, very 
cortsiddtable merits; but there _ is 
something in the coarseness with 
which the details of their paintings 
are finished, for which we can find 
no sufficient apology. - It may he 
very true, that they are pressed for 
time, and that they consider their 
object accomplished if they have 
made a good likeness; hut It will 
hardly be said that they are mare 
messed than Titian, or Vandyke, nr 
Velasquez, or Raphael was; who yet 
finished all parts of their portraits 
3 S 
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with such care, that long after the 
value of the likeness is forgotten, 
they are admired and sought after as 
splendid specimens of art. Our ar¬ 
tists may be assured, that they will 
never become truly eminent till they 
proceed on the principle of finishing 
their portraits witfi the care which 
those great masters bestowed on their 
compositions, and till every one con¬ 
siders his reputation at stake, if any 

{ >art of 'the painting is done witn 
ess care than die countenance. We 
would not address such observations 
to these gentlemen, did we not en¬ 
tertain a high opinion of their ta¬ 
lents, and were we not convinced 
that they arc capable of producing 
pictures free from all the blemishes 
we at present . regret to find in 
them. 

The picture of Mr Calcraft, in the 
character of Carwin, by Miss Pa- 
trickson, is finished witn the hap¬ 
piest effect. The light and shadow 
remind us of the old paintings of 
the Italian and Flemish schools. 

Some of Mr Thomson's miniatures 
are extremely beautiful; but there 
is a most extraordinary inequality in 
the merit of his productions. His 
head of one of his own daughters is 
a model of grace and elegance; but 
in some of the adjoining groups, 
there is a degree of confusion, and a 
want of the proper balance of light 
and shade, which destroys the effect 
the figures, taken singly, would pro¬ 
duce. 

Mr Allan's picture of Sir Walter 
Scott's son, in an Hussar uniform, 
though by no means destitute of me¬ 
rit, is unworthy of the reputation 
which he has so justly established, 
and the talents which he unquestion¬ 
ably possesses. The details both of the 
countenance and figure are finished 
with truth and with great taste, on the 
part of the artist; but there ft a want 
of strength, and effect of light and 
shade, which is an irreparable defect 
in a painting of such magnitude. 
We have heard that this gentleman, 
after having arranged the composi¬ 
tion of his figures, models them in 
day, and arranges them iso as to ascer¬ 
tain, .by actual experiment; how the 
shadows will fall, and that his fu¬ 
ture is formed on that basis. Such 
ap attempt shews a most praise-Wor- 
thy diligence, and a strong desire to 


copy the actual appearance of na¬ 
ture ; but we doubt extremely whe¬ 
ther it is the way to form a great 
painting. If we look at the old pic¬ 
tures of the Italian or Flemish school, 
we perceive effects of light and shade, 
such as never, or very rarely, occur in 
real life. The shade in which great 
part of their figures are enveloped, is 
altogether inconsistent with the bril¬ 
liant light which is thrown on those 
which occupy the most conspicuous 
situations. Y et no one can doubt 
that the9e great masters understood 
the true secret of their art; .»nd that 
if they deviated from the natural 
light, it was because they found that 
it could not be imitated on canvass, 
or that the object of painting was not 
the actual copy of the appearances 
which she presents. 

In truth, the slightest considera¬ 
tion, both of the limits of painting, 
and of the end to which it is directed, 
must convince us that their princi¬ 
ples, in this respect, were well found¬ 
ed. The beautiful in nature is a to¬ 
tally different thing from the beauti¬ 
ful in art. The charm which we 
feel in beholding a beautiful land¬ 
scape, is composed of many different 
emotions, only one of which Can be 
awakened by the representation of 
the painter. Nothing can be more 
magnificent than the brilliancy and 
universality of the light which cha¬ 
racterises the blaze of noon; but if 
a painter were to attempt to repre¬ 
sent it, he would fail in producing 
the slightest emotion. There is an 
unity of effect', which is not less es¬ 
sential in painting than in the dra¬ 
ma ; and, with a view to the pro¬ 
duction of it, all the subordinate 
parts of the picture must be thrown 
into shade. This is to be done, not 
because'fcuch shades are ever seen in 
nature, but’ because the singleness of 
emotion which the art requires, can 
be produced* only by their interposi¬ 
tion. The flood, of varied feelings, 
which' rufch on the mind upon con¬ 
templating the beauty of nature* can 
never he awakened by the painter, 
because the greater part of them can¬ 
not be expressed by his pencil. He 
must supply the defect, by encreas- 
ing ''tiie intensity of the emotion 
which he can ‘awaken’; and this Ve- 
quires that the Objects - which are to 
produce it, should be brought pro- 
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minently forward, by the obscurity 
- of those which surround them. 

There is another reason why the 
1 shadows of painting must be totally 
different from those which nature 
. exhibits. The brilliancy of the light 
of the sun is altogether beyond the 
imitation of the artist. Since he 
cannot represent the light which na¬ 
ture throws, he must encrease the 
magnitude and the depth of his shade. 
If any one, accordingly, will study 
the drawings in the Liber Verita- 
tis, in which the wonderful know¬ 
ledge which Claude Lorraine possess¬ 
ed of light and shadow is displayed, 
he will find that the seefet, both 
of the unity of effect which he pro¬ 
duces, and of the enchanting light 
which he exhibits, is to be found in 
the small number of objects which 
are strongly illuminated, and the 
multitude of intermediate shades by 
which that light is softened in the 
remainder of the picture. The same 
will be found to be the case with the 
great paintings of Kaphael, the Ca- 
racci, Dominichino, and Correggio. 
Had these artists copied the light and 
shade which they acually observed in 
nature, they would never have suc¬ 
ceeded in producing the matchless 
specimens which they have left. It 
is the more singular that Mr Allan 
should have fallen into this error, 
as the first painting which he exe¬ 
cuted in this country, that of the 
Circassian Captives, exhibits such 
masterly management of light and 
shadow. Had thf picture of the 
Press-Gang and of the Heath of Arch¬ 
bishop Sharpe displayed the unity 
of effect which is so conspicuous in 
this admirable picture, they would 
have established, beyond the possi¬ 
bility of dispute, the high reputation 
which, we rejoice to hear, the exhi¬ 
bition of die last of these pictures ac¬ 
quired for Mr Allan in London, last 
summer. 

There are some specimens in the 
Exhibition, by Mr Fraser, which sus¬ 
tain the well-earned character which 
he acquired by his earlier produc¬ 
tions. The pictures of die larder, 
of a figure with stUl life, and of a 
view near Liverpool, with fiBhing- 
boats, are admirable performances, 
both in respeot of design and of exe¬ 
cution. The delicacy, taste, and 
fidelity, with which tne plumage of 


the birds is finished, is worthy of the 
best paintings of the Flemish school. 
We anxiously wish to recommend 
this most promising young artist to 
the encouragement of me public, 
and, we are confident, that if he 
meet with the reward which he de¬ 
serves, he will prove both an orna¬ 
ment and an hohour to the art in 
this country. 

Notwithstanding the greatest dis¬ 
advantages, the genius of Mr Geikie 
again appears to have assigned liiin 
an honourable place in this Exhibi¬ 
tion. His talent in the delineation 
of low characters, and of humorous 
expression, and the uniform correct¬ 
ness of his drawing, are very re¬ 
markable. The picture of a scene in 
the Grass-market of Edinburgh pos¬ 
sesses very great merits, and will, we 
hope, bring him the encouragement 
which his great and persevering me¬ 
rits so well entitle him to expect. 

The collection of Landscapes is, 
we think, upon the whole, decidedly 
superior to that of Figures. In the 
first rank of excellence, in this beau¬ 
tiful branch of the art, we must place 
Mr Thomson, a gentleman whose 
genius seems to be daily developing 
itself more vigorously, and whose 
conceptions are fraught with the 
highest marks of original and pro¬ 
found feeling. The two upright 
landscapes, by this master, remind ns 
of the best designs by Poussin : his 
view of Dunbar Castle, and the Bay 
of Aberlady, prove that he has the 
eye of Vernot for marine scenery; 
while his view in the park of Dud- 
dingston approaches to the glow and 
the colouring of Claude. But the 
great merit of his paintings consists 
in their compositions, in the manage¬ 
ment of light and shade, and in the 
great knowledge vWiich he exhibits 
of the combination and the power of 
colouring. It is to be regretted, that 
the details of the objects which he 
so skilfully throws together, arc not 
finished in a manner at all suitable 
to the magnificence of their concep¬ 
tion. His trees, at f a distance, re¬ 
mind the spectator of the beautiful 
masses of foliage by which Claude 
brought out the effect of his evening 
skies ; but if you approach the paint¬ 
ing, you look in vain for that rich¬ 
ness and truth of finishing, which lies 
veiled under the glow of magical co- 
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louring. Mr Thomson appears to 
paint always with a broad brush, 
and to apprehend that minute finish¬ 
ing of the details of a landscape- may 
hurt the general effect, forgetting 
that it is in the combination of truth, 
and minuteness of finishing, with 
breadth and generality of effect, that 
the perfection-of thfe art consists. It 
may be doubted, too, whether he al¬ 
ways gives the effect to a scene which 
its (diameter requires; No one, for 
example, will dispute the admirable 
colouring of the view of Aberladv 
Bay. But surely that scene, in which 
the fore-ground is nothing, and 
which possesses no charm but the 
variety and interest of the objects in 
the distance, might hare been repre¬ 
sented in a more suitable light, than 
with an east wind, and a troubled 
sea, and a back-ground hardly dis¬ 
tinguishable through the mist: a 
calm sea, and a summer sunset, are 
requisite to unfold the beauty of that 
scene; and such an effect, brought 
out by Mr Thomson’s colouring, 
would have been an object worthy 
of his genius. 

The landscapes of Mr Naysmith, 
and of some of his family, exhibit 
the usual merits and defects of their 
school. There are few better pic¬ 
tures in the Collection than the view 
of Edinburgh Castle from the Grass- 
market : and the painting of the Labe 
of Lucerne is executed with delicacy 
and taste. But this picture exhibits, 
in a striking manner, the defects of 
his style of painting. There is no¬ 
thing characteristic in it. The spec¬ 
tator should be able to say at once, 
from the appearance of a landscape,- 
whether it is taken from the High¬ 
lands of Scotland, from the Italian 
Lakes, or from the Swiss Country. 
Each of these districts has a cha¬ 
racter peculiarly its own, and which 
painting can easily imitate. But no 
one could say, from looking at this 
picture, whether it was a scene in 
Scotland, in Switzerland, or in Italy. 
While, therefore, we give full mint 
to the delicacy of this artist's colour¬ 
ing, thqtyfreetfcm of his touch, and 
the beauty of his shades, we much 
repet that he has formed, for him¬ 
self and his school a peculiar man* 
mr, which, however beautiful in it¬ 
self, dues not seem capable of adapt¬ 
ing itself to the varied forms and ap¬ 


pearances of nature. But making 
these observations, we must beg leave, 
in the strongest manner, to express 
our sense of the great merits Of this 
artist, who has been truly called the 
Father of Landscape Fainting, in 
this country. 

Mr Wilson has adorned the Exhi¬ 
bition by one landscape of uncom¬ 
mon beauty—the view of Evening in 
the Bay of Genoa. Nothing can be 
finer than the light on the water, or 
the glow which is thrown over the 
wooded hill, on the right hand of the 
picture. The character of that hill, 
too, is truly-Italian ; and no one can 
mistake the beautiful combination of 
numerous buildings, with rich fo¬ 
liage, which forms the grand charac¬ 
teristic of Appenine scenery. If there 
is any fault in this picture, it is to 
be found in the feebleness of the 
tree in tile fore-ground. To bring 
out the bright'iliumination' of the 
sky and the-water, and to force a ba¬ 
lance to the weight of objects'on the 
other side, a large mass of dark fo¬ 
liage was requisite. The tree which 
Mr Wilson has introduced is too 
light and too flimsy for this purpose; 
in consequence of which, the picture 
has an appearance of feebleness, 
which deceives those who do not at¬ 
tend to its real beauties. If we could 
combine the illuminated sky, beauti¬ 
ful execution, and Italian imagina¬ 
tion of Mr Wilson, with the vigorous 
conception and powerful pencil of Mr 
Thomson, we would produce a pain¬ 
ter whom we wguld not hesitate to 
call the Claude of the North of 
Europe. 

Among the excellent pictures of 
this Exhibition, we must not omit to 
mention the view of the lted-Head, 
in Angusshire, by J. F. Williams. 
The rocks, the sky, and the waves, 
are there painted with a vigour and 
truth worthy of Vemot himself. 
This is by pr the best picture we 
have ever seen by this artist; and 
the defects which were conspicuous 
in his view of Heidelberg Castle, last 
year, seem in it, at least, to be cor¬ 
rected. The colouring is chaste, 
powerful, and yet delicately finished; 
the light and shade are thrown in. 
large! imposing masses; and the con¬ 
ception of the whole is entirely suit¬ 
able to the character of the objects 
which were to be represented. We 
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congratulate the public on the signal 
improvement which this artist has 
exhibited during the last year, and 
i hope it is but the prelude to still 
greater* exertions, and more perfect 
success. 

There is a small landscape by one 
artist .which we have heanl praised 
with the utmost enthusiasm, by some 
very competent judges, and which 
must not be passed over without spe¬ 
cial notice: wc allude to the view, 
after a shower, in North Wales, by 
W. Linnell. No one can feel more 
strongly than we do the brilliancy of 
the colouring in this little picture, 
or the strong observatiorHffif na¬ 
ture which the sky, and the distant 
mountain, exhibit. They have all 
the freshness of reality, in the mo¬ 
ment which tlie artist has select¬ 
ed for the imitation. But, on the 
other hand, the fore-ground, and 
the middle of the piece, appear to 
be altogether unworthy of such ac¬ 
companiments. They have neither 
beauty, sublimity, nor any interest¬ 
ing quality to recommend them.— 
We presume they are the objects 
which were actually before the ar¬ 
tist's eye when he saw the gleam 
which he has so well ponrtrayed. But 
does Mr Linnell ready imagine that 
the art of painting consists in no¬ 
thing but going out on the high¬ 
road, and copying whatever he sees 
before him, without any regard to 
whether it be in itself beautiful or 
not? Must not, the artist select 
such scenes in nature for his imi¬ 
tation as are really beautiful — 
and, when selected, combine them 
with a fore-ground suited to their 
character—and manage the colour¬ 
ing and shade so as to develope the 
emotion he wishes to produce ? And 
how does he accomplish these, the 
acknowledged ends of his art, if he 
merely paints whatever comes in his 
way, without any regard to the 
scenes which are the fit objects of 
painting, or the accompaniments by. 
which their effect is best to be dis¬ 
played? Mr LinneU's colouring 
displays a freshness and brilliancy 
peculiarly his own ; we hope he wiu 
attend to the principles of composi¬ 
tion, and there can be no doubt he 


will rise to great eminence in hia pro¬ 
fession. 

; We are happy to observe a great 
improvement in the- landscapes of 
Mr P. Gibson. Ilia vi -v between 
the Trosaach8 and Calendar pos¬ 
sesses considerable merits: the trees 
are touched with vigour and truth, 
and the composition arranged by a 
skilful hand. The colouring, how¬ 
ever, is too cold and grave; and the 
purple colour of the stubble flower 
does not appear to be introduced 
with a very happy effect. 

The large painting, in the style of 
Claude, bya gentleman from London, 
is a composition in Which there is 
much to admire. The artist seems 
imbued with the style of the great 
masters of antiquity; and the depth 
of his shades, as well as the style of 
his composition, proves that he is de¬ 
sirous of imitating them. Tlie effect 
of the trees in the centre is extreme¬ 
ly good, and the beauty of the pic¬ 
ture altogether such as to entitle the 
artist to the warmest thanks of the 
Institution and tlie public. 

We have heard that it is in agi¬ 
tation to build a suit of rooms, in 
the new edifices projected on tlie 
Mound, for the accommodation of 
this most useful Institution; and 
that, when thiB is done, it will be in 
the power of the managers to have 
an Exhibition of the works of ancient 
and modern masters at the same 
time. We earnestly hope that this 
report is well founded. Nothing 
would contribute so much to the im¬ 
provement of the public taste, as such 
a combination of the great works of 
antiquity, with the efforts of modem 
genius. And we are convinced that 
its sesult would be eminently bene¬ 
ficial to the artists themselves; for 
though it would ufiquestionably de-> 
monstrate tlie great exertions which 
they require to make, in order to ri¬ 
val the masters of antiquity, yet it 
would rouse the spirit oi emulation, 
which is most likely to secure such 
an otject: and if it would lower the 
vanity of some amongst tEetn, it- 
would do so only in order to fit them 
to receive higher honours than have 
yet been awarded to die professors 
of art in this country. 
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The montaosk beacon". 

It is nothing marvellous that a 
human being should suffer the last 
sentence of the law, and die an ig¬ 
nominious death. But such a catas¬ 
trophe, however familiar to our sen¬ 
ses, becomes somewhat more awful 
when, as in the case before us, the 
criminal, a woman, is executed for 
the murder of her husband. If, 
therefore, in treating of the precious 
morsel of Newgate biography, whose 
title is appended, we happen to in¬ 
dulge in a little pleasantry, we trust 
our readers will remember that it is 
far from our desire to treat with un¬ 
becoming levity either the crime, the 
criminal, or the punishment. Our 
object is to examine the Memoir, less 
in reference to its subject, than to 
its literary merits; and to adduce a 
specimen of that singular talent for 
writing, which, we fear, too often 
Blumbers in provincial obscurity, un¬ 
til some occasion of strong excite¬ 
ment, or of sheer necessity, awaken 
and call it forth. 

From its situation, the town of 
Montrose is peculiarly fitted to aid 
the sublimated aspirations of ardent 
and poetic minds. Often liave we 
stood upon its bridge, before “ the 
morning sun had climbed the em¬ 
pyreal vault," sometimes spouting 
Lord Byron's Address to the Ocean, 
that “ glorious mirror of the Al¬ 
mighty’s form,"—at other times, 
tliinking of the glorious scene in 
the Vision of Mirza, as we beheld 
at the fiowing of the tide, the wa¬ 
ters of the ocean rushing impetu¬ 
ously through three or four narrow 
arches beneath our feet, and all 
at once calmly expanding into «and 
filling the beautiful basin, or ocean- 
lake, of at least 'seven miles in cir¬ 
cumference. He who can stand 
upon that bridge, and gaze upon the 
magnificence of the scene before him 
without feeling emotions somewhat 
different from those excited in the 
bustle of-crowded streets, has indeed 
little nftftdc in his soul. But what 

* Metnoirs of the Life of Mrs Shuttle, 
worth, executed at Montrose, on the 7th 
December 1821, for the Murder of her 
husband. With an Account of her Trial. 
Second Edition, pp. 72. Montrose, J. 
Smith ; price Is. 6d. 


has all this to do with the Memoirs 
of Mrs Shuttleworth ? It is this— 
we infer, that the frequent contem¬ 
plation of such a scene*must have 
tumefied the mind of the author to,, 
its amplest measure of expansion, 
with those sublime specimens of the 
bathos which abound in every page 
of his little book. Had Mr Hume 
(the member for Montrose) visited, 
and mused upon this scene; nay, 
could he even do it yet, with his 
mind unfettered and untrammelled 
by the jarring of borough politics, 
and the manoeuvrings of borough 
delegates, instead of shining in our 
Senate u& a first-rate matter-of-fact 
man,—losing himself in the laby¬ 
rinthine mazes of estimates, — or 
counting millions, with Mr Croker 
at his elbow to check, his additions, 
his powers of oratory might have par¬ 
taken of a more poetical and subli¬ 
mated character, and rivalled those 
sallies of wit and bursts of eloquence 
which characterize the more splendid 
efforts of Burke, of Sheridan, of C Jan- 
ning,—and of the Biographer of Mrs 
Shuttleworth! 

The case of' this unfortunate wo¬ 
man was remarkable enough, but 
not singular. She was condemned 
upon circumstantial evidence,' (so 
were the Ashcrofts, John Holmsby, 
and many others), and to the last 
protested her innocence*. 


* This was just what any body but the 
author of a Newgate Calender might 
have a priori predicted. The woman 
Shuttleworth w’aa almost continually in 
a state of intoxication, during which her 
passions wore usually wrought up to 
frenzy; and, in that state, it was proved 
that she had committed the dreadful 
deed that; brought her to an untimely 
end. In .her Bacchanalian orgasms, she 
had frequently threatened her husband’s 
life; and so convinced was the unhappy 
man of his dagger, that a little before die 
fatal catastrophe, he had announced his 
intention of leaving Montrose; and con. 
stantly refused to take any friend to his 
house, alleging the danger to which they 
were exposed by the fury of his beastly 
spouse. That Mrs S. should have a very 
imperfect, or perhaps no recollection of 
the cbinmlssion of the criminal act, was, 
therefore, what any one but the author of 
her life would have naturally expected in 
such then instances. 
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The publication before us is a 
piece of provincial special pleading 
I in behalf of the criminal ; and some 
.dark insinuations of another, and 
real, but nameless perpetrator of the 
crime, are held forth; but no ulte¬ 
rior object, on the part of such, is 
made evident; and a respite of five 
or six weeks, from the Secretary of 
State, led to no discovery calculated 
to strengthen such an insinuation, or 
to elicit a single circumstance in fa¬ 
vour of the criminal. Taking, there¬ 
fore, into view all the circumstances 
connected with the proceedings in 
this woman’s case—the -re¬ 

spectable jury who pronounced a 
unanimous verdict—that hallucina¬ 
tion of mind, and destruction of me¬ 
mory, which habitual and copious 
potations of ardent spirits, operating 
on the brain *, produce in some con¬ 
stitutions—the malice prepense prov¬ 
ed beyond a shadow of doubt—and 
the total absence of one solitary cir¬ 
cumstance to establish even a suspi¬ 
cion as to another perpetrator of the 
crime; wc think her condemnation 
an act of public, and of indispens¬ 
able justice. 

In the memoir of Mrs Shuttle- 
worth’s life, there is nothing besides 
the last act to give her a deathless 
name upon cream-coloured, blue, and 
yellow paper. Had she formed one 
of those unhappy beings sacrificed 
in front of Newgate, her name would 
have been washed to oblivion with 
the morning’s dose of beef-steaks 
and porter, bolted by the handful of 
eocknics who had looked on her ex¬ 
it. Ilut in a place where such a 
scene is of rare, perhaps of unprece¬ 
dented occurrence, it was calculated 
to produce a more striking and last¬ 
ing impression, and our author’s at¬ 
tempts to keep alive that impression 
—whether for fame, for profit, or for 
both—and to hold out the case as a 

_ i 

* The Biographer concludes with the 
following sentence, termed “ a peep into 
the dissecting room“ Our readers will 
not lie disgusted with the horrid details 
of the dissection. Suffice it to say, that 
the only peculiarity worth noticing was 
the ‘soft, composition of the brain. It was 
so much so, that it was impossible to de¬ 
monstrate its parts to the pupils of the 
Anatomical School !’* The aid of Phre¬ 
nologists ought to hltvc been railed in ! Ed. 
J 


“ Beacon,” to enable Ills townsmen 
to avoid those “juggling fiends,” who 
would tempt them into the currents 
which hurried along tl< : s unhappy 
woman to perdition, cannot fail to 
be considered extremely laudable ; 
and as “ little things are great to 
little men,” we feel anxious to com¬ 
municate to our readers the pleasure 
we have derived from observing his 
success. 

To facilitate this grand consum¬ 
mation, we now proceed shortly to 
speak of its merits as a literary pro¬ 
duction, and to endeavour to throw 
its circulation into a wider range 
than it could ever have secured for 
itself. To effect this, we might only 
inform our readers, that it contains 
samples of minuterfess of detail, and 
nicety of description, which they may 
search for in vain in tlic pages of 
Ilume, of Gibbon, or of Robertson. 
We must, however, os in duty bound, 
present them with a few of these • 
and, first, the history and analysis of 
that horrible last instrument, the 
rope, as given by our author in three 
lines, is, in our opinion, quite satis¬ 
factory. 

“ The cord was in all five fathoms in 
length. It was manufactured in Mon¬ 
trose, of the best hemp, and contained 
thirty threads or strands in its composi¬ 
tions” !!! p. 36. 

Next, as to tlic unity of time and 
place. 

“ Wherever time is mentioned, this 
day, it was taken from a watch adjusted 
to the striking , or steeple clock. It is 
necessary to mention this, as the dock in 
the New Buildings, os is not unfrcquently 
the case, did not nearly correspond.” 

» p. 38. 

Thus, “ even panting time toils 
after him in vain. Perhaps our au¬ 
thor intended, in this paragraph, to 
convcy'by a side wind, an admoni¬ 
tion to the Dean of Guild in Mont¬ 
rose, who, for the benefit of the lieges, 
ought certainly to see that all the 
clocks perform their striking* offices. 
Besides minuteness *of detail, and a 
sample of pathos, which we have yet, 
to exhibit, our author has also made 
some attempts, (bating the horrors 
of his subject,) to excel in wit and 
humour. Thus, in speaking of the 
embarkment of the corpse from Dun¬ 
dee— 
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“On Sunday morning, the body was man is perfect; all are liable 
shipped, under the care of the Supcrin- to err.” 
tendon t. It is understood that the boat¬ 
men were aware of the contents, as they 
required the extra fare of one shilling, 
which they consider their perquisite by 
prescription, whether they carry parties 
newly married , or a corpse !” p. 48. 

So, then, it appears, the sagacious 
and experienced Dundee boatmen 
couple marriage and a corpse, as a 
philosopher would combine cause and 
effect. The boatmen, however, might 
not be so far in the wrong, were every 
benedict buckled to a Mrs Shuttle- 
worth ! We sincerely hope, this will 
never be the case with our worthy 
Biographer, nor with any other town- 
officer in Montrose; for we are in¬ 
formed, that, upon die departure of 
the executioner for Aberdeen, 


Yes ! Wifrknow that it it “ the 
work of a mortal;’* that that " mor¬ 
tal ” is a Montrosian Bibliopole i, 
that “ no man is perfect,” not ex¬ 
cepting the Biographer of Mrs Shut- 
tleworth; and mat “all men ”—and 
some few women too—“ are apt to 
Err'’!!! 


TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA, UNDER¬ 
TAKEN AT THE REQUEST OF THE 
LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY ; 
BF? W £ A NARRATIVE OF A SECOND 
JOURNEY IN THE INTERIOR OK 
THAT COUNTRY. BY THE REV. 
JOHN CAMPBELL; WITH A MAP 
AND COLOURED PLATES. 2 VOLS. 
8PO. LONDON. WESTLEY. 


“ A town officer accompanied him to 
St Cyrus, not at his request, but as a 
friendly walk with him !” p. 47. 

So much for specimens of mi¬ 
nuteness of detail and of humour! 
but the bathos must not be lost sight 
of. We have only room for one spe¬ 
cimen, and when we read it, 

“ His powerful strokes presiding truth 
impress’d, 

And unresisted passion storm’d ottr 
breast.” 

he voild. 

“ At these words, the handkerchief 
was dropt; the executioner, in readiness, 
cut the cord supjxxrting the beam, with 
an axe, and 

* * ■ Pause, reader—ponder and 

pause—who knows what thine own end 
may be ?” # p. 46. 

Very true ! Buf we have done, 
being anxious not to weaken the ef¬ 
fect of this decotous appeal, by any 
further remarks of our own. We 
have only to add, that if either our 
readers or our author think that this 
performance has not been treated, on 
our part, with “even-handed jus¬ 
tice, we beg, in exculpation, to quote 
the words of his own advertisement; 
and Messrs' Enthvcn are hereby re¬ 
quested to set the adage in letters as 
conspicuous as their columns will ad¬ 
mit. 

“ To say that this publica¬ 
tion HAS ITS ERRORS AND IMPER¬ 
FECTIONS, IS TO SAY, THAT IT IS 

the work or a MORTAL;—No 


TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF SOU¬ 
THERN AFRICA. BY WILLIAM J. 
BURCHELL, ESQ. VOL. I.; WITH 
AN ENTIRELY NEW MAP, AND NU¬ 
MEROUS ENORAVINOS. 4/0. LON¬ 
DON. LONGMAN AND CO. 

We do not know any spot in the 
world which has been so fortunate 
in travellers as Southern Africa. 
The lively Vaillant, the learned 
Sparrman, the observant and accu¬ 
rate Barrow, have made it the thea¬ 
tre of their peregrinations. This good 
fortune, too, does not seem founded 
upon any peculiar merit, since* there 
scarcely exists on the surface of the 
globe a more naked and uninviting 
track. Sterile and dreary plains—na¬ 
ked rocks, whose pinnacles are cover¬ 
ed with snow—the human race sunk 
in the lowest degradation, without 
any of the grandeur or energy of sa¬ 
vage life; these are all the objects 
that meet the eye of the observer. 
Tht mineral, indeed, and, still more, 
the vegetable system, presents objects 
of some interest; yet these do not 
seem sufficient to account for its pre¬ 
ference over others which combine 
the same, with many additional at¬ 
tractions. 

We do not mean to compare Mr 
Campbell with these great men, as to 
extejtlfc of knowledge, or power of ob- 
servation; but the ardour inspired by 
the benevolent object in view has 
enabled him to penetrate far beyond 
them, and to open a new vein of 
discovery. ' It had already been 
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known, through the journey of Messrs 
Trotter and Somerville, in 1801, that, 
beyond the Orange River, and the 
i dreary boundaries of the Colony, lay 
\a track of much more fertile territo¬ 
ry, occupied by a more improved race 
than in any of the already known 
districts. The most flattering ac¬ 
counts were brought of the town 
of Leetakoo, or Lattakoo, and of the 
civilized and polished character of 
its inhabitants. These discoveries 
were afterwards familiarized to the 
public, by the first journey of Mr 
('ampbcll, and by the copious and 
j elaborate description of Lichtenstein. 
-As yet, however, no EuroVcSn had 
penetrated, or at least returned, from 
beyond Lattakoo ; for the expedition 
sent by Lord Caledon, under Cowan 
and Denovan, was entirely cut off by 
a treacherous attack of the natives. 
Mr Campbell, however, in the pre¬ 
sent journey, lias made a great addi¬ 
tion to our former stock of informa-. 
don. lie has penetrated more than 
two degrees northward from Latta¬ 
koo, and has discovered several large 
towns, one of which may bo called 
a city, and much exceeds any yet 
known in Southern Africa. An ab¬ 
stract of his information, therefore, 
may, we conceive, be acceptable. 

On Mr Campbell's arrival at Lat¬ 
takoo, he found there Kossic, the 
king ^>f Mashow, a town to the 
north, from whom he obtained a 
somewhat cold permission to visit 
him, accompanied with a warning, 
that every tiling must be done through 
the kings, and not through the peo¬ 
ple. ’file country being peaceable, 
and one of the party being well ac¬ 
quainted with the natives, the oppor¬ 
tunity was considered favourable, 
lie set out, therefore, and in two days 
reached Old Lattakoo, situated up¬ 
wards of thirty miles to the north of 
what is called New Lattakoo, which 
last was founded in consequence of 
a schism in the tribe. 1 his old town 
is nearly the size of the new, and built 
in exactly the same manner. Even 
Old Lattakoo, however, is not the 
town originally visited by Euro¬ 
peans, which stood about six miles 
to the eastward. Mr Campbell vi¬ 
sited the spot, and saw a striking ex¬ 
ample of the speedy desolation which 
overtakes an African city. The val¬ 
ley which the original Lattakoo had 
•voi.. x. / 
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covered with its houses and popula¬ 
tion, presented no longer the vestige 
of a habitation, nor of a human be¬ 
ing. A few birds and lizards were 
tile only living creatures to be seen. 
The spot was covered with numerous 
bushes, >vliich were in progress to be¬ 
come an impenetrable forest. 

After a few days' stay at Old Lat¬ 
takoo, Mr Campbell proceeded to the 
south. The country now presented 
a different aspect from any he had yet 
seen in Southern Africa, where it is 
generally naked, or, if covered with 
trees, presents, as in Albany, the scat 
of the New Colony, an impenetrable 
forest. Here the trees were scatter¬ 
ed, or in clumps, amid plains of luxu¬ 
riant grass. They appeared to the 
traveller like a forest which he ne¬ 
ver reached, but which separated as 
he approached. There is no popula¬ 
tion, excepting a few wandering 
hordes of Bushmen, in the intervals 
between the towns ; for these, in the 
divided and hostile state of the tribes, 
afford the only places of security. 
After a week’s travelling, they came 
to Mcriboliwey, the chief place of the 
tribe called Tammalias, yet not con¬ 
taining abovo six or seven hundred 
people. As they approached the emi¬ 
nence on which it stood, groups of 
women and children ran to meet them; 
soon after which, the warriors rush¬ 
ed down, painted red, and brandish¬ 
ing furiously their spears and battle- 
axes. This exhibition, which at flrst 
inspired no agreeable sensation, was 
found to he merely intended as a com¬ 
pliment. They were very well re¬ 
ceived, and were the objects of much 
curiosity, though disappointment was 
felt at their not having beads to ex¬ 
change, nor any tjuuchus to give them 
to eat. t 

From Meribohwcy the party pro¬ 
ceeded to Mashow, which they found 
situated in a beautiful valley, about 
live miles broad, and surrounded by 
picturesque hills. Like all other 
towns in this part of Africa, it is 
seated on an eminence, destitute of 
tree or hush, that there may be no¬ 
thing to obstruct the view of ap¬ 
proaching enemies. The population 
is reckoned at 10 or 12,000; a cir¬ 
cuit of about twenty miles is laid out 
in corn fields, while, beyond it, are 
the stations for the cattle. The ge¬ 
neral manners of the people were si- 
3 T 
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tnilar to those of the Matchappecs, 
or inhabitants of Lattakoo. Mr 
Campbell gives the following picture 
of one of tne leading Mashow chiefs: 

Mungallcc came into the tent, while 
we were at supper, and looked at every 
thing on the table os a child might have 
been expected to do.' On giving him 
bread and cheese, he held them on the 
palm of his hand, till he asked childishly 
if he might first take a bit of the one, 
and then a bit of the other. On being 
answered Yes, he instantly put down his 
head, and devoured them with the rapidi¬ 
ty of a wild lieast. His fine figure and 
savage manners exhibited an afFecting 
contrast. The crown of his head was 
covered with wool; a circle was next 
closely shaved; then a ring of wool, 
about an inch broad, extended round the 
head; the rest was also closely shaved. 
The woolly part w r as ornamented with 
some kind of powder, possessing a blue 
shining appearance, mixed with fat, and 
plastered on. It very much resembled 
that of a cast-metal stove. His body was 
slightly painted with red ochre, united 
with grease to make it stick. He wore 
two gilt buttons in each car, which I had 
given to him. 

\flrr leaving Mashow, the party 
ascended into a mountainous coun¬ 
try, and soon found themselves on 
the highest ground in this part of 
Africa. They passed several streams, 
one of which was understood to swell 
to a large river, and probably empty 
itself in to the Indianocean. Therains 
now fell copiously, sometimes for se¬ 
veral days together, whereas, in the 
interior parts of the Cape territory, 
they seldom contintte more than two 
nr three hours. 

A journey of eight days brought 
the travellers to Kurrccehane, capi¬ 
tal of the Marootzces, a very large 
town, supposed to contain about 
16,000 souls. It is situated, like all 
the others, on a considerable emi¬ 
nence, for the purpose of ‘security, 
though considerable inconvenience 
is thus incurred in regard to the sup¬ 
ply of -water. The houses are well 
built, some pla&ered in the outside, 
painted red and yellow, and each 
surrounded, at a convenient distance, 
by a circular stone wall. The in- 
cloaure is covered with soft wrought 
clay, made perfectly smooth, by roll¬ 
ing hard clay vessels over it, and 
kept very clean. Each family has 


also a store-house for grain, which 
is kept in clay vessels, neatly manu¬ 
factured, and arranged in rows. The 
interior of the houses is often adorn¬ 
ed with pillars and ornaments of clay, 
painted with various colours. They 
smelt both iron and copper. The fur¬ 
naces are built of clay, almostequal 
in hardness to stone. The dressing of 
skins for cloaks is the other principal 
manufacture. Cattle, however, form 
the commodity most highly valued, 
and abound greatly. When the herds 
were called home in thi rvening, the 
roads, for two miles, appeal l. 1 entire¬ 
ly covcyetl. Heads, an article in uni¬ 
versal athnand, are the money of the- 
Marootzccs, and carefully hoarded 
up as such. Hence beads of glass, or 
other slight substance, are little va¬ 
lued; they must he of solid and dura¬ 
ble materials. Though the Mission¬ 
aries were well received in other re¬ 
spects, yet the bringing no beads to 
exchange was a severe disappoint¬ 
ment. Beads and cattle, our author 
laments, engross their whole souls. 

The government of the Marootzccs 
appears, by the imperfect hints here 
given, to be a monarchy, with consi¬ 
derable power in the hands of the 
warlike chiefs. The government was 
then held by a Regent, Liqueling, 
uncle to Mooelway, the king, a mi¬ 
nor. The proceedings of the pert so, 
or public council, afford a very pic¬ 
turesque and lively image of the Bo- 
shuana manners. 

About eleven a. m. companies of twen¬ 
ty or thirty men liegau to arrive in the 
public inclosurc w here the waggons stood, 
marching two and two, as regularly as 
any trained regiment. Most of them were 
anned with four assagais, or spears, and 
had also battle-axes, and shields made ot 
the hide of an ox. On entering the gate, 
they ^mediately began to exhibit their 
war manoeuvres in a terrific manner, now 
advancing, then retreating, and suddenly 
returning to Jhc attack ; sometimes also 
imitating the stabbing of an enemy. The 
height of their leaps into the air was sur¬ 
prising. Each company, after performing 
these evolutions, retired from the square, 
and paraded through the town. 

At length the Regent entered at the 
head of a large party, who, after going 
through their evolutions, sat down ‘to¬ 
wards the eastern corner of the square, 
after which, the other companies soon 
entered, and took their stations in regular 
rows, with their fares towards the Itcgept, 
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who presided on the occasion. The party 
that came with him sat, like himself, 
facing the meeting. Between three and 
, four hundred persons might compose the 
\ pcetso. t 

The meeting commenced by the whole 
Company joining in singing a song; after 
which, a chief captain rose, and command¬ 
ed silence. He then gave three howls, 
and, resting upon his assagais, asked if 
they would hear him ? This was follow¬ 
ed by a hum, expressive of their assent, 
lie then asked if they would give atten¬ 
tion tn what he said ? The sign was re¬ 
pealed. 

After he had made his speech, 

Mocelway was called upok <5S*dance 
’before them, that they might have an 
,'.opportunity of cheering him. He is a 
tine-looking young man, about six feet 
high. He wore the red night-cap I had 
given him, lied round with gilt tinsel 
lace, which looked extremely well, amid 
so motley a group. The Regent wore, 
as a breast-plate, a very large lackered 
hed-nail cover, which I hod sent him in 
the morning, with some other things, in 
consequence of his sending me a second 
elephant's tusk. 11c wore, sometimes 
before and sometimes behind, one of thu 
handsomest tiger-skins 1 had seen, ami 
was loaded with beads. As Mocelway 
was returning to his seat from the dance, 
lie was excessively applauded by ull, heal¬ 
ing their 6hickls, and shaking their as¬ 
sagais, accompanied with as much noise 
as they could make with their tongues. 

I’clangye, the Malchapjiee captain who 
travelled with us, rose next, and com¬ 
menced by giving three howls, pausing 
about half a minute between each. These 
Matchappec howls being somewhat dif¬ 
ferent from those of Kurreechane, np- 
proiiching nearer to yells or shrieks, high¬ 
ly diverted the female spectators, who 
burst into immoderate (its of laughter. 
After the howls, three or lour of l’elan- 
gye’s men rushed forth, and danced for u 
few minutes in front of the assembly. 
One of these, when imitating an attack 
iqxin on enemy, fell flat on the ground, 
which raised a universal roar of laughter. 
Pelangye then addressed ‘ the meeting, 
(irst by taking creditto himself for liaving 
brought white men to them; he said we 
were men of peace, arid hated theft. 

. As soon as Pelangye had concluded, 
the leader of the singing began a song, in 
which the whole assembly joined. Their 
singing between the si leeches may be de¬ 
signed'to give time for another speaker 
to come forward. While they were sing¬ 
ing, Munameets, our guide, rose with his 
usual grav ity, wearing one of my pocket 

/ 


handkerchief^ on his head. He began by- 
giving three barks like a young dog, 
when four of his men hurst forth from 
the ranks, and danced lustily; some of 
them being old, they wer. rather stilt’in 
their movements, which ailbrded great 
amusement. After these hau danced a 
few minutes, and exhibited their mode of 
attacking an neiqy, old Munameets, <uid 
Pelangye, a man about six feet two or 
three iuches high, stepped out, and danced 
a little, on which Munameets proceeded 
to his speech. 

When he had concluded, Smoscc, two 
of whose daughters were married to the 
llegent, rose and gave three shrieks, oil 
which many of his people ran from the 
ranks, and danced, &c. for some time, 
after which, he made a most warlike 
speech, urging them logo quickly against 
the nation that had stolen their cattle. 1 
was aiVaid he would propose that wc 
should accompany them with our mus¬ 
kets. 

Another captain said, they had no King, 
(alluding to the government by a lle- 
gent,) to protect the cattle. He did not 
like to see young kings with thick legs 
and corpulent bodies ; they ought to be 
kept thin, by watching and defending the 
cattle. 

A chief from another tou n, who was 
very black, ami wore a large hairy cap, 
made a long speech, warmly exhorting 
them to take vengeance on the Boquains. 
A blind chief, when exhorting to war, 
was cheered; on which he lcmarkcd, 
that whut they had given was a weak 
cheer; they must dear their throats, and 
cheer such things with more force and 
heart. He laughed while he said this. 

Another chief said, they could come In 
the peetso all well powdered ; and they 
could talk much about commandoes; but 
it was nil show, they did nothing. Jn his 
young days, the captains were men of far 
more courage and resolution than they 
were now'. 

The Regent I.iquriing then rose, which 
caused considerable stir, lie remarked, 
that much had been said about expedi¬ 
tions agpinst those who had stolen theii 
cattle. Though he was not a tall man, 
yet he considered himself a match for any 
who had stolen the cattle, and was not 
afraid of them; but he had his reasons for 
not attacking them at prcscmi “ You 
come before me,” said he, “ powdered 
and dressed, and boast about comman¬ 
does, but 1 believe you are unwilling to 
go on them ; you can talk bravely before 
the women, but 1 know you too well to 
take you against those nations.” Ho 
added, that he had had various com erra- 
tions with the otrangers, and there w as 
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no occasion to fear, and to run from 
them. They loved peace, he said, and 
came to make known to them the true 
tJod, and his Son, who had come into the 
world. He then explained the reason 
why we had no heads, which had caused 
so much dissatisfaction. 

His brother concluded the meeting by 
a long speech, at one pgrt of which both 
the Regent and Moeelway, followed by 
many, ran forward, and danced for some 
time. On returning to their scats, he 
proceeded in his speech; and the instant 
he concluded, the whole meeting rose as 
one man, with tumultuous noise, and de¬ 
parted with such speed, that in one mi¬ 
nute the square was cleared. The meet¬ 
ing lasted about four hours. 

There were a great diversity of dresses 
at the peetso. They all resembled eacli 
other, however, in having their bodies 
painted with pipe-clsty from head to foot, 
and in wearing a kind of white turban, 
made from the skin of the wild hog, the 
bristles of which arc as white as the 
whitest horse-hair. Many wore tigers- 
skins, and several were ornamented with 
eight or ten coverings resembling fur tip¬ 
pets, hanging from their shoulders, and 
others wore them depending from the 
middle of their bodies. There were a 
great variety of skin cloaks, without the 
hair. Yet, notwithstanding all this finery, 
few scenes could be conceived more com¬ 
pletely savage, almost bordering on the 
frightful; but the tones of voice, and the 
actions of most of the speakers, were ora¬ 
torical and graceful; and they possessed 
great fluency of utterance. None seemed 
to have the smallest timidity, nor were 
they reluctant to express their minds with 
freedom. In fact, they exhibited a sin¬ 
gular conqxnind of barbarism and civili¬ 
zation. The utmost latitude of speech 
seems to be allowed on such occasions. 
The women, who stood about twenty 
yards distant from the assembly, some¬ 
times cheered, by pronouncing the letter 
r in a loud musical tone. An elderly wo¬ 
man was very frequeritly applauded in that 
way, while the Regent was speaking; I 
concluded she was his mother, or |istcr. 

We have already hinted, that the 
amiable and friendly character ascri¬ 
bed to the Boshuauas by their first 
visitors, has been found liable to 
much deiTuetion. 1)1: r Campbell clc?rly 
marks it as a land of strife and blond. 
The habits of life seem a good deal 
to resemble those of early Greece, or 
of border Scotland, during the feudal 
ages. The commando , a term syno¬ 
nymous with foray, setms the grand 
object of national enterprise. In 


stealing cattle, and recovering those 
stolen, all their glory is centered. 
The mind of Mr Campbell’s guides 
appeared to be perpetually haunted 
by the image of cows which they 
had carried off from their lawful 
owners, and by the dread of the lat¬ 
ter approaching to take vengeance. 
Mr Campbell preached diligently die 
doctrine of his Master —peace ; and 
the chiefs declared their approbation, 
saying they were peaceable men, and 
only obliged to n&fat and punish the 
rapacity of their neighbours; but 
there seemed fair grounds :o doubt 
the sincerity of these professions. 
WithJurtaic sluggishness which cha¬ 
racterizes the Hottentot, the liosliu- 
ana tribes seem to have the same in¬ 
discriminate voracity for animal food. 
'This is accompanied, among the low¬ 
er classes, at least, with no foresight; 
“ cat they will, while they have it 
so that they arc often reduced to ex¬ 
treme straits. Although they did not 
seem to want affection for their child¬ 
ren, yet offers were made, on more 
than one occasion, to sell them for a 
large supply of rhinoceros’ flesh. 

A good deal of interest seems to 
attach to African discovery in this 
direction. A number of hills were 
pointed out, to the east and south, on 
which large towns were situate. In 
proportion as the traveller advances 
northwards, lie seems to come lo 
tribes more populous, and more im¬ 
proved in all the arts of life. From 
this point, to the banks of the Ni¬ 
ger, stretches a region of almost illi¬ 
mitable extent, and of the contents 
of which we have not the smallest, 
idea. The first object, however, 
would be, to connect the country of 
the Boshuanas, with Mosainbiqucon 
the east, and Congo on the west. The 
Missionaries perhaps would be file 
best uiscoverers. Their quiet de¬ 
meanour, the intelligible and bene¬ 
volent object in view, and a certain 
sacred character attached to them, 
impose upon barbarians, and enable 
them to go where others could not 
safely adventure. But we cannot ex¬ 
pect these worthy persons to go out 
of their way for the promotion of 
worldly science, and must thankful¬ 
ly receive such contributions as they 
can throw into it, in the course of 
pursuing their appropriate objects. 
That any other person could traverse 

\ 
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with safety these barbarous regions, 
is what, after the catastrophe of 
Cowan and Denovan, we cannot ven- 
• turc to assert. 

Mr Campbell does not hold out a 
Very flattering view of the prospects 
as to conversion. They were indeed 
well received; the people shewed an 
extreme and friendly curiosity, ami 
there seemed no indisposition on the 
part of the chiefs to allow them to 
settle. They expressed pleasure at 
hearing so many new things, but 
seemed to have little interest in, or 
comprehension of, the doctrines in¬ 
culcated. It is lamented, that three 
limes the number assemblJu 61 ^ see 
ihem dine, as to hear them preach, 
at*seems to have been a subject of 
considerable speculation to the par¬ 
ty, whether the lloshuanas hail a 
soul ; but the argument in the ne¬ 
gative, drawn from the fact, that 
they had no terms to express it, ex¬ 
cept those which signified also air or 
breath, appears to have no force ; for 
this is the case in all languages, with 
the words which originally express 
mind. Mr Campbell seems to con¬ 
sider the chiefs as strongly attached 
to old customs, and not likely to to¬ 
lerate any innovation so serious as 
that of a change of worship. The 
object then would seem to be, to 
gain the heads of the nation, even 
though it should he by somewhat 
worldly means. In considering, too, 
why the Missionary system in South 
Africa has not produced the same 
great effects as in some other regions, 
we incline to doubt whether suffi¬ 
cient care has been taken to combine 
with it the communication of Eu¬ 
ropean arts and knowledge. This 
much seems clear, that, without some¬ 
what more civilized habits and in¬ 
tellectual cultivation, these African 
tribes arc not likely to become Chris¬ 
tians worthy of the name. 

We cannot follow Mr Campbell in 
the details of his journey homeward; 
hut a diversion to the westward from 
Lattakoo gave him an opportunity 
of throwing some important light on 
the geography of this part of Africa. 
In this direction lie found Patanncc, 
a small town, which, with its neigh¬ 
bouring, districts, might contain up¬ 
wards of 1600 inhabitants, and sub¬ 
ject to Laheisey, chief of Turrcehey, 
who is himself a feudal dependant 


on the chief of Lattakoo. On com¬ 
ing to Turreehey, he found himself 
on the borders of an immense de- 
sart, stretching to the west and north, 
and of whose terminauuii nothing 
could be learned. This gi and fea¬ 
ture in African geography extends 
from cast to west, from four to live 
hundred miles. Doing bounded on 
the south by the Orange River. To 
the north, it is supposed by our tra¬ 
veller to extend at least 10U0 miles, 
and very probably to tlic equator, 
which would make it tlic* most ex¬ 
tensive desart on the globe. This 
conclusion, however, appears to us 
to rest on very slender data. A par¬ 
ty from Lattakoo, in an expedition 
to plunder cattle, spent two months 
of constant travelling, in going to 
Mampoor,situated at the opposite ex¬ 
tremity of this desart. But, besides 
the uncertainty of the measure, it 
is clear that this course was to a 
great degree westward; for Mam¬ 
poor was found situated on the ocean; 
and there is no ocean less than nine 
or ten degrees west of Turrcehey. 
We conceive it to be probably in the 
country of the Damaras, and certain¬ 
ly to the south of Congo. Without 
saying, therefore, how far north this 
desart may extend, there is no proof 
that it does extend more than a few 
hundred miles. Indeed the mighty 
rivers, which water both Congo and 
Mosambiquc, militate quite against 
the supposition of the intervening 
region being composed of a waste of 
sand. 

The work of Mr Burchell is of a 
different character, and has different 
recommendations. It cannot cope 
with Mr Campbell’s work in respect 
of discovery. The present volume, 
indeed, does not reach beyond Klaar- 
water, considerably short of Latta¬ 
koo. 11 appears even by the map on 
which lit had sketched the whole line 
of his travels, that he never reach¬ 
ed so far north as Mr Campbell, his 
farthest point appearing to be near¬ 
ly on a line with Mashow. IBs route 
from Lattakoo was ip a more wes¬ 
terly direction, and along the bor¬ 
ders of the great desart, so that it 
may be productive of interesting no¬ 
velties. At the same time, look¬ 
ing to the magnitude and cost of the 
present quarto, and judging, by ah 
inspection of the route, that it can* 
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not be above one of four, we ques¬ 
tion if Mr Burchell will not be 
thought to be laying too heavy a tax 
on the patience and purse of the pub¬ 
lic. Tl lie pomp and expense of such 
a work seem a good deal dispropor- 
tioned to the degree of novelty and 
interest which the fubjcct possesses. 
Having said this, we have stated our 
chief objection to the book, which we 
have perused with pleasure. Mr 
Burchell is an intelligent and agree¬ 
able traveller, llis impressions from 
external objects are lively and dis¬ 
tinct ; and his style, though some¬ 
what rude, forcibly communicates 
them. The view excites a vein of 
Bturdy, independent, philosophical 
thinking, seasoned by a sort of ge¬ 
nuine, plain philanthropy. There is 
an animation in the narrative which 
stamps an interest even on common 
incidents. Great care has also been 
taken in delineating a variety of na¬ 
tural objects, particularly plants ; and 
this may be considered as a promi¬ 
nent feature of the journal. Several 
of the plates are executed with great 
spirit; those, in particular, which 
exhibit Hottentot figures, give a live¬ 
lier idea of these intermediate forms 
between the man and the brutes, than 
any we have yet seen. Although, 
therefore, the book be too large, those 
into whose hands it may come will 
find, we think, both pleasure and 
edification in the perusal. The pre¬ 
sent volume, however, containing no¬ 
thing which can be called discovery, 
and interesting chiefly by the lively 
manner in which the succession of 
events is painted, does not admit of 
condensation or analysis. We shall, 
therefore, select a few passages, which 
maybe gratifying to those into tfthose 
hands the book, itself may not fall. 
The first relates to the Moravian es¬ 
tablishment at Gcnadenthal. 

• 

My curiosity was much gratified, on 
viewing the place by day-light. Its se¬ 
cluded situation, in a pleasant valley, sur¬ 
rounded by bold and lofty mountains, 
perfectly accorded with the purpose lor 
which it was chosen. At the head of the 
valley were creeled all the principal build¬ 
ings. At one end of a small green stood 
file Church, built in 1191, and which, 
by its height, was the most conspicuous 
object in the settlement. It was a plain, 
oblong, white building, covered with a 
thatched roof of a very sharp pitch, but 
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without a steeple. On both sides were 
four large glazed windows, and at each 
end two. Its interior was plain and neat; 
the walls were white-washed, and the • 
ceiling was supported by two . strong, f 
though rather clumsy pillars of masonry. ■ 

On one side of the green, a shady grove 
of oaks, regularly planted, surrounded and 
half concealed the different dwellings of 
the Missionaries, together with the knife- 
manufactory, the blacksmith’s shop, the 
water-mill and wine-press, the tobacco- 
house and cellar, the poultry-house, the 
cow-housc, and store-rooms. The whole 
of these buildings, the work of the Mis¬ 
sionaries and their Hottentots, u> Mibstaa- 
tially^nd 'ieatly built in the Hutch style,, 
and covered with thatch. Contiguous tf ( * 
the church and dwelling-houses was at. 
excellent garden, stocked with a variV._, 
of fruits and vegetables, and beyond 
this a vineyard. In the garden, a large 
liear-trce, planted hv the founder of the 
establishment, Schmidt, was ]>omted out 
to me with all that pleasure and satisfac¬ 
tion which the respect they bore toward-, 
liis memory so naturally awakened. Be¬ 
yond the vineyard there was a large 
burvirig-ground, regularly divided into 
compartments, in which the graves were 
dug in a regular and successive order; 
each being numliercd, to correspond with 
a register of the burials. Tw o or three 
graves of the Missionaries ami their wives 
were distinguished by broad ilut tomb- 
tones, bearing a plain inscription. 

A constant stream of water is supplied 
by a Small rivulet, called Bnviaan's Hiver, 
issuing from the mountains of the Kloof, 
and which, after meandering through 
the whole length of the valley, joins the 
river Zondcrcindc. This valley is divid¬ 
ed into u great number of small gardens, 
portioned out among those Hottentot fa¬ 
milies who are disposed to submit to all 
the regulations of the settlement, and 
take up their abode under its protection. 
By the rul-as of the institution, these gar¬ 
dens and advantages become forfeited as 
soon is they cease to conduct themselves 
with industry and morality. This sim¬ 
ple and just law is one of the secrets by 
which the Moravians here Imre been 
enabled to nlaintain that good order and 
decorum which are among the best prac¬ 
tical results of missionary labours. In¬ 
terspersed between the gardens, lint 
without much regularity, are the huts of 
the Hottentots; and besides these, a few 
more arc scattered about in the adjoining 
valleys. 

At ten o’clock in the morning, the 
bell summoned the Hottentot congrega¬ 
tion to church; and soon were seen, com¬ 
ing from all quarias, ipen and women, 
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who, to the numlier of about seven hun¬ 
dred, assembled and took their seats in a 
very orderly manner. Several of the 
men still wore the Hottentot sheep-skin 
cloak, or kaross; but none were without 
rowsers: the rest were clothed in wool¬ 
en jackets, with shirts, huts, and shoes. 
All the women were remarkably clean, 
and ndatly dressed in European costume; 
and the majority even wore stockings. 
The whole appeared very attentive to 
the service, performed in the Dutch lan¬ 
guage, and which consisted in reading 
that part of the New Testament relating 
to the Crucifixion, and in singing psalms 
at intervals. This latter part of the ccrc- 
l mony was exceedingly inten^t^^ and 
, even gratifying, by the exactness with 
which the whole congregation kept time, 
*.iVl by the jierfcot unison they preserved 
throughout, from amongst the women, 
1 could distinguish some good voices; 
and the service of the day sufficed to 
prove to me, that Nature has certainly 
not denied to Hottentots a musical ear. 

To every philanthropist it could not 
fail to be a treat of the purest kind, to 
w itness a despised and degraded portion 
of his fellow-creatures taken under the 
kind protection of tho.se who hate had 
the more fmtunate lot of being Iwrn to 
the improvements of European know¬ 
ledge; to behold them thus reclaimed 
from disgusting filthiness, to a decent 
cleanliness; from a wild irregular life, 
to order and social rules; front unin¬ 
structed stupidity, to a knowledge and 
practice of morality and the useful arts of 
civilized man; in fine, from a gross ig¬ 
norance of the Supreme Being, to a due 
sense of the superintending goodness of 
the Great Creator of the universe. When 
missionary labours produce effects such as 
these, every well-wisher of mankind will 
view them with respect. Such, at least, 
are the professed objects of ibis institu¬ 
tion ; and if some instances arc to lie 
found, which shew that they have not in 
every case lieen attained, anil that seed 
sown on u sterile soi 1 has lieen unproduc¬ 
tive, we are not on that account to shut 
our eyes against the many proofs of the 
utility of such an establishment as Gena- 
dcndal. Every one acquainted with hu¬ 
man nature will he ready to acknow¬ 
ledge, that many difficulties must lie 
overcome in the course of such an at¬ 
tempt. To inculcate the necessity of ho¬ 
nest industry, as a chief moral duty, is in 
effect cutting off the root of, at least, half 
the miseries of the Hottentot race, and 
tends to make these people a more valu¬ 
able part of the imputation of the colony. 
Their general quiet and harmless charac¬ 
ter gives them a mperior claim to en¬ 


couragement, and renders thorn friendly 
to the existing government. By persnad- 
ing or compelling them to the observance 
of the precepts of morality, and by draw¬ 
ing them under the influent of religion, 
their vices, which commonly are not of 
the most atrocious kind, may be repres¬ 
sed probably with less difficulty than 
would be met with* in many other unci¬ 
vilized nations. But such a desirable 
end is not to lie accomplished by the ig¬ 
norant enthusiast: it is the man of ge¬ 
nuine morality' and humble piety, who, 
gifted by nature with the talents of a 
teacher, iiiqimved by education, anil 
warmed by the spirit of pure philan¬ 
thropy, seeks not to gratify his vanity by 
public approbation, but considers it a suf¬ 
ficient reward for his persevering labours, 
to liehold the temporal and religious im¬ 
provement of those whom, with affi-c- 
tionate humanity, he has taken under his 
care and guidance. A solicitude for the 
welfare of our fcllow-crcatures can pro¬ 
ceed from nought hut the best feelings of 
the heart; and it is this which constitutes 
the cs'-Tiice of a true missionary : but a 
blind desire to infuse his own peculiar re¬ 
ligious doctrines, and a disregard to the 
worldly improvement of his followers, are 
the distinguishing marks of an opposite 
character, and can only exist in a mind 
altogether unfit for the undertaking. The 
harm such men do in the cause is seldom 
to be remedied. The savage witnesses 
the superiority of civili/vl men, and longs 
to be taught those arts which have crea¬ 
ted that superiority ; but if, instead of 
gratifying so natural a wish, his teacher 
will inform him of nothing but the in¬ 
comprehensible mysteries of religion, lie 
is disappointed, jr chaps disgusted, and 
resolves to shut his ears to further in¬ 
struction. Would the Missionary con¬ 
tent himself, in the outset, with teaching 
them such useful arts as would add to their 
daily comfort, he would gain their esteem 
and respect, most likely their gratitude ; 
and having thu« secured their confidence, 
would find their ininds and hearts in a 
state better fitted to listen to his precepts, 
and to receive the lessons of religion. 

Wo are sorry to say lie docs not 
give so favourable an account of tlie 
establishment in the interior, at 
K laar water. 

The following pictifrc, though of 
so much less pleasing a nature, is 
exceedingly striking: 

fn this vicinity we discovered a krael 
of Bushmen. Their numbers did no*.ex¬ 
ceed twenty, and their .-diode was merely 
a cavern in the side of the mountain, 
sheltered liv huge impending crags. They 
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had no earthly possessions whatever, ex¬ 
cepting the miserable bit of dirty akin 
which hung round them; their bows and 
arrows, a few hossagays, a knife, and two 
or three ostrich egg-shells. They had 
not even a hut, or a few mats, like most 
of their countrymen. Neither beads, nor 
any thing intended as ornament, were to 
be seen upon them: their persons, meagre 
and filthy, too plainly bespoke that hun¬ 
ger hod often been their lot. Except 
when any game was caught in their pit- 
falls, which, they complaiued, seldom 
happened, the only procurable support of 
life was the wild roots which they daily 
dug up in the plains, and these not 
found hut by long and wearisome search: 
the eggs of ants, the bodies of snakes or 
lizards, a tortoise, or an ostrich egg, met 
with accidentally, formed the only variety 
in their wretched fpod. Their life, and 
that of the wild beasts, their fellow in¬ 
habitants of the land, were the same. 
Of both, the only cure seemed to be that 
of feeding themselves, and of bringing up 
their young. The four men who visited 
us to-day, exhibited their lank, shrivelled 
bodies, und dry parched arms and legs, 
to convince us how much they needed 
provisions, and how long they had been 
without grease or animal food. They 
looked first wishfully at our pots which 
stood on the fire, and then submissively 
at us. Truly, these were the most des¬ 
titute of beings, and the lowest in the 
scale of man. Their miserable poverty- 
stricken appearance excited the greatest 
compassion; and as they stood before 
me, this wretched picture of human na¬ 
ture created a train of reflections perfect¬ 
ly new to iny mind. What 1 had os yet 
seen of man in a wild state, had amused, 
while it interested and instructed me; 
but this sad resemblance, in outward 
shape, to those great intellectual and 
elevated chrracters, whose genius and ta¬ 
lents have made their names immortal 
among us, distressed me to melancholy; 
and while my eyes were fixed in painful 
observation on their vacant countenances, 

1 asked myself. What is man ? and had 
almost said, Surely all the inhabitants of 
the globe never sprang from the same 
origin ! These men seemed, indeed, the 
outcast of the Bushman race. Yet, not 
to be urjjust to them, I must own that 1 
have seen many like them; but not; 
however, till a later period of my travels. 

I have now, 1 think, beheld and known 
the lowest of the human species ; and it 
has taught me a lesson of humility and 
gratitude; it has rendered still greater 
iny admiration and rcsjxict for men of in¬ 
tellect -nd cultivated minds; it has also 
taught me to !>c thankful to the indu-tri- 


ous workman; to feel kind compassion 
for the uneducated and the uncivilized; 
and to despise the idle, the arrogant, and 
vain. 

To feed the hungry is one of the plea¬ 
sures of the philanthropist; but that plea-^ 
sure was here somewhat alloyed by the 
dog-like voracity with which they ate the 
meat we gave them, and their selfishness 
in not saving any of it to take home to 
their families. To this repast we added 
some pipes of tobacco, which raised their 
enjoyment to its highest. They squatted 
on the ground by the fire, with the rest 
of our people ; and remained till late in 
the evening before they thou^.* of re¬ 
luming home to their kraal. I took my, 
seat slsomnongst them, that I might the 
better watch their manners; but finding at* 
last that tlieir smoaking absorbed all th^., 
thoughts, und created an incapacity, us 
well as a disinclination, fur conversation, 

I retired to my waggon, to try if the 
soifnd of my fiute would have any effect 
upon them. With this they expressed 
themselves pleased ; and even took the 
trouble of coming to the waggon, to see 
by what means, and in what manner, the 
music was produced: but the airs, though 
some of the liveliest, inspired on visible 
gaiety ; nor was the least demonstration 
of keeping time, by any motion of the 
body, observable. Yet they certainly felt 
some gratification; especially an old man, 
their chief, who was considered a good 
performer on the Got ah, on instrument 
of the greatest antiquity, of all those who 
are now to be found in the hands of any 
tribe of the Hottentot race. Curious to 
see and to hear a genuine Hottentot mu¬ 
sical instrument, 1 gave him" to under¬ 
stand, that I wished him to bring it on 
the morrow, and give me a specimen of 
his playing; to which he readily agreed. 

Our female visitors, who were past 
the middle age, were extremely filthy and 
ugly; their small blinking eyes seemed 
as if nearly closed, or sunk into their head; 
wrinkles, filled with dirt, covered their 
faces and body; their hair* was clotted 
togetner in large lumps, with the accu¬ 
mulated grease and dust of years, perhaps 
of their whole lives; and the odor with 
which they tainted the air, kept me at a 
distance of a couple of yards, the nearest 
at which a person having any delicacy of 
smell could endure their presence. A 
wooden bowl, in which was left a quan¬ 
tity of liquid Hippopotamus grease, was 
eagerly seized upon, and its contents drunk 
o/f, with an avidity most nauseous and 
disgusting to behold; while that which 
still adhered to the bowl, they carefully 
.scraped out with their hands, and smear-' 
ed upon tlieir bodies. . 
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These observations establish but too 

■ fully the low place which these unfor¬ 
tunate creatures hold in the scale of 
being. Yet we cannot think the want 
of an answer to the above question 
sb very wonderful, or so clear a proof 

■ of what Mr Burchell seems disposed 
to infer, the ignorance of all dis¬ 
tinction between good and evil. He 
asked “ what they considered to be 
good actions, and what bad ?” This 
is a very vague question, to which 
higher intellects than those of the 
poor Bushmen might find it difficult 
to give an appropriate answer. It 
could only be replied to by Vgeneral 
discourse on ethics, which v&u'ifl in 
' io reason be expected from such a 
quarter. The only effectual mode 
of sounding them on this subject, 
would have been by specifying cer¬ 
tain very simple outward acts, and 
asking whether they considered these 
as good or bad ? We shall not intro¬ 
duce the painful anecdote by, which 
he seeks to support his theory, be¬ 
cause he himself expresses great 
doubt as to the correctness of the 
manner in which it was reported to 
him. 

Mr Burchell spent his time at 
Klaarwater, in making preparations 
for a journey northwards, towards 
the interior. He met with consider¬ 
able difficulty, and was even unable 
to assemble all the means which he 
considered desirable. At length he 
determined, with such resources as he 
possessed, to proceed, and announ¬ 
ces his views in terms, which, though 
somewhat tinctured with self-com¬ 
placency, breathe a fine tone of feel¬ 
ing and philosophy. 

As I could not hope to obtuin a laxly 
of men strong enough to render our falV- 
ty from attacks of the natives certain, I 
contented myself with a number which 
would answer all my views in other re¬ 
spects, and be sufficient for our protec¬ 
tion and defence in ordinary»cascs, trust¬ 
ing to prudence and watchfulness in cir¬ 
cumstances of greater danger, and relying 
on the Providence of that Great Deing 
whose works and whose wisdom in this 
remote corner of the cUKSon, I wits de¬ 
sirous of studying and inRng the objects 
of my meditation. 

To view the admirable perfection of 
Nature in a new light, and not less 
beautiful in the wilds of Africa, was the 
irresistible motive which led me on: 

VOL. x. 


while the charms which novelty of scen¬ 
ery, heightened by the interesting con¬ 
sideration of human nature under forms 
perfectly new to me, and a philosophical 
contemplation of the various objects w Inch 
in these untrodden regions incessantly 
present themselves, have for a mind con¬ 
stituted to feel them, inspire ail enthu¬ 
siasm which none scan know but those 
who liave been placed under these cir¬ 
cumstances. How pitiable are those 
cold-hearted beings, whose amusements 
and views, whose whole life, and even 
thoughts, are artificial ! Doomed to 
breathe the thick air of insensibility ; to 
feed on the gross food, and wallow in the 
mire of sensuality and selfishness; greedy 
of every thing which, among men, passes 
by the name of enjoyment, they never 
dream of the genuine pleasure which Na¬ 
ture bestows oply on those who view, 
with a broad admirirfg eye, the beauty 
and perfection of all her works, equally 
stupendous in the smallest insect, and the 
glorious picture of the starry heavens. 

It must not be supposed that these 
charms are produced by the mere dis¬ 
covery of new objects : it is the harmony 
with which they have been adapted by 
the Creator to each other, and to the si¬ 
tuations in which they are found, which 
delights the observer iri countries where 
Art lias not yet introduced her discords. 
To him who is satisfied with amusing col¬ 
lections of curious objects, simply for the 
pleasure of possessing them, such objects 
can afford, at best, but a childish gratifi¬ 
cation, faint and fleeting; while he who 
extends his view lieyond the narrow field 
of nomenclature, beholds a boundless ex¬ 
panse, the exploring of which is worthy 
of the philosopher, and of the best talents 
of a reasonable being. 

To the second volume of this work 
we look forward with considerable 
interest, as promising to introduce us 
to spots not yet visited liy any other 
traveller, and to a people who have 
not yet been described by one so lively 
and intelligent; for in both these re¬ 
spects w@ give Mr Burchell the pre¬ 
ference over Lichtenstein. We only 
hope, that he will cease his train of in¬ 
vective against his illustrious prede¬ 
cessor, Mr Barrow, founded, as it evi¬ 
dently is, upon personal feelings, ex¬ 
cited by an article in the Quarterly 
Review, supposed to have come from 
the pen of that writer. We do not 
mean to enter into the question whe¬ 
ther or not Mr BurchcU’s plan of emi¬ 
gration may have been too hardly 
dealt with; but wc do not apprehend 
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the public will sympathize in so 
virulent a retort, which loses all au¬ 
thority, in consequence of the too evi¬ 
dent personal motive by which it is 
prompted. 


LOUD FOUNT ax nuai.l’s diary*. 

TUK public, wc think, are greatly 
indebted to the Editor (Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart.) for these “ Chronolo¬ 
gical Note s/’ illustrative of the his¬ 
tory of a most interesting period— 
that which immediately preceded the 
Revolution of 1688. They are pub¬ 
lished from “ a small duodecimo 
manuscript volume, preserved in the 
Advocates’ Library, and commonly 
called “ Lord FountainhalTs Diary 
and they are enriched and illustrated 
by very valuable notes from the pen 
of the Editor, who, of all men living, 
is perhaps the most profoundly read 
in the history of his native country. 
Lord Fountainhall was created a 
Judge in the year succeeding the Re¬ 
volution, and died in 1724. He 
appears to have been a man of in¬ 
defatigable application, as well as 
a shrewd and attentive observer of 
the events of his own time. The 
printed decisions of this learned law¬ 
yer, in two closely-printed folio vo¬ 
lumes, arc too well known to make 
any observation necessary; and as 
they “ arc but an imperfect extract” 
of his 1 ‘ voluminous collection” of 
reported decisions in manuscript, 
prove him to have been a man of the 
most studious and persevering ha¬ 
bits ; while the volume uow before 
us shows, that he was in the con¬ 
stant custom of registering, in his 
note-books, the events of lxis tifne.” 

This Diary, however, appears to 
have shared the fate of many of the 
manuscript relics of great men. By 
some accident, after the death of 
Lord Fountainhall, it fell into the 
hands of a frantic Jacobite, called 
Milne, a writer in Edinburgh, who 
immediately commenced operations 
on this valuable memorial of the 
learned Judge, erasing some pas¬ 
sages, inserting others, and interpo¬ 
lating tlxe whole. So successful nas 
he been in his purpose, that it is now 
no longer possible to determine the 
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respective shares of Lord Fountain¬ 
hall, and the mischievous scribe,—so 
closely and inseparably have the cor¬ 
ruptions been interwoven with the* 
text. Sir Walter, however, says. 
“ it is but fair to state, that he _ 
(Milne) appears to have had no pur- ‘ 
pose of passing his alterations for a 
part of the original text, but only 
that of correcting and adding to it in 
his own name. His remarks are 
sometimes both shrewd and sarcas¬ 
tic; and though they may he con¬ 
sidered as impairing the historical 
authenticity of the work, iuev rather 
add^njfbun diminish its interest as 
a picture of the times. But we mug. 
proceed to the work itself. ^ r 

The following is Lord Fountam- 
hall’s character of the Duke of Lau¬ 
derdale, notorious equally for his 
treachery in betraying the Presby¬ 
terian cause, and for the relentless 
cruelty with which lie persecuted its 
adherents after he had apostatised: 

The Duke of Lauderdale dyed 24th 
August, 1682, att Tunbridge Wells, the 
learndest and most powerful minister of 
stale in his age ; discontent and age were 
the chief ingredients of his death, if his 
dutrhcsH and phisilinns wer lVio of it; 
for she abused him most grossly, and hud 
gotten all from him she could espect, and 
was glad to he quyt of him. Duke oi 
York and lie ditiered, and the King cast 
clown his countenance at him for voicing 
Vis. pf Statl’ord guilty of the prclcndit 
Popish Plot, for which he was most un. 
justilo execute, tho innocent; yet he 
waited ou the King to and from the Ox¬ 
ford pailiainent, when his majestic was 
in great straits by his rebellious parlia¬ 
ment. The Duke of York was not grate¬ 
ful to him, for lie advised to bring him 
from Plandeis, in Octolrf'r 1679, which 
contributed much to the Duke’s advan¬ 
tage. It’s true, Lauderdale’s mainc aime, 
(and so is all great men’s designs, to up¬ 
hold themselves,) was to preserve him¬ 
self; for the Duke of Monmouth (who 
then ruled all) and Duke of Hamilton 
were mmbiiiciiig to break him, and It - 
saw the only way to disappoint them wa - 
to bring home York ; and agnine, when 
England was loo hot for York, he advised 
the King to somA him to Scotland, where 
his i«rty macflHne great interest he got 
there ; yet, efter all, he deserted his 
brother, Lord Hatton, and let hjm fall a 
sacrifice to his cnimics, such as the lirle 
of Alierdcen, Chancellor Queinsberry, 
Lord Dundee, anent the mint Assier; al¬ 
beit Halton was the most fixl loyalist 
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that ever was in [of] his name. But the 
Duke of L. was tinted for ruining the me¬ 
mory of his oun family, and giving Dud- 
ingstoun to his dutchess, and Ledington 
to hir son, Lord Iluntingtoun (thought 
by some to be his own sou.) The last 
' Ledington was not lawfully purchnst, for 
it belonged to the grand children of Wm. 
Maitland, secretary to Queen Mary, his 
grand uncle, who lived in Bowen, in 
France, to whom the Duke payed a 
small yearly pension. His place of 
Knight of the Garter was given to his 
greatest cnemic, Duke of Hamilton ; aiul 
that of secretary to Erie of Midleton, 
whose father Lauderdale diseased. Ilis 
corps to Scotland, October 168 J pnjt in 
fnveresk kirk, fra thence transported to 
. fadingtou, where he was inteiTed 5th 
Aprile, l(»s:i. Paterson, Bishop of Ed¬ 
inburgh, preached his funeral! sermon 
(ane of his creatures, but follows all 
courts,) at lnvere.sk, on Corinthians xv. 
55, “ O Death ! where i-> thy sting !” 
who ascrilied any errors he committed in 
the end of liis days to his dutchess and 
brother Hatton. At the distribution of 
the ohavilic at his death, one of the beg¬ 
gars, called Bell, slabbed another beggar, 
for which he was banged. 

The following will amuse sonic of 
our readers, both clerical and laical, 
of the present day: 

Mr John M‘Queen, one of the minis¬ 
ters- of Edinburgh, in December, 1683, 
haveing by t raj >nne got a petyrunt of Eu- 
phanc Scott’s, (after Lady Eymoutli, and 
spouse to Wynvaui of Eymouth, who is 
now broken, and she dead,) w ith whom 
he was deadly in love, llio she hated 
him; he made thereof a wastecoat and 
drawers, for which he was riispondcd; 
but the Bishop of Edinburgh, Paterson, 
reponed him in February, 1684*. 


" Tlicrc is, amongst the Editor’s collec¬ 
tion of libels and lampoons of this period, 
one which is entitled, “ Ane Apologoti- 
cal Letter from Mr John Macquccn, se¬ 
cond minister of the College Kirk of Edin¬ 
burgh, to his Ordinary, John Paterson, 
Bishop of Edinburgh.” The following 
:'linqs refer to the passage in the text: 

“ 1 then indeed fell on a fancie, 

Which reaches nigh to nigromancic. 

Into this town ther lives a matron, 

Who, ’tis said, takes Cirec for her patron: 
It wes the counccll of this Sophie, 

1 would get clotlics worn by Eilie, 

The which, if 1 obtained and pul on, 

Of the chief part of this lovc-sik matron, 
Twould instantly, in spite of fate, 

Cause her love l.te whom she did Juitc. 


Wc quote the next paragraph, 
merely tliat we may insert the Eeli- 
tor’s very interesting note: 

Joseph Johnston of Hilton was stabbed 
by Mr William, brother to Charles, Earle 
of Hume, at Hilton. Hilton being of a 
lofty temper, had given Mr Hume bail 
words in his oun hqpse of Hilton, and a 
box on the ear. This fell out on the some 
day tuclvcmonth that Mr Home took 
Alexander Home, formerly mentioned, 
and execute in December, 1682; and 
William Home made his escape to Eng¬ 
land on Hilton’s horse; lie wes ttftci 
[killed] himself in the wars abroad*. See 
Nisbct’s Collections. 

Fountainliall’s character of f ’harks 
11, which we next insert, is much 
too favourable, and, as appears to 
us, irrcconcileablc • willt what the 
Editor states of Lord Fountaiiihall's 
being “ a sincere friend to (he prin¬ 
ciples that brought about that grout 
event” the Revolution; a statement, 
by the way, which seems at variance 
with the fact, that lie fell “ under 

This rnurse 1 took, and forthwith gott 
With great dilliculty a contt, 

'JVnmlt pcllie, as the vulgar speech is. 
Or ye may cull them fumclc breeches,” &e. 

* I have heard il related as a circum¬ 
stance raising out of this tragic stole, that 
the son of the slaughtered Johnston teas 
many years afterwards, while at a public 
assembly, called out to speak with a jier- 
son, who, it was said, brought him some 
p;u titular news from abroad. The stran¬ 
ger met him at the head of the staircase, 
in a sort of lobby, which led into the 
apartment where the company were dan¬ 
cing. lie told young Johnson of Hilton, 
that the man who had slain his father uas 
on his death-bed, and bad sent him to re¬ 
quest liis forgiveness before he died. Be¬ 
fore granting his request, Johnston asked 
the stranger one or two questions, and ob¬ 
serving that he fauitcrcd in his answers, 
he suddenly exclaimed, “ You yourself 
are my father’s murderer ;” and drew 
his sword to stab him. Hume, for it was 
the homicide himself, threw himself over 
the balustrade of the staircase, and made 
his escape. Indeed he had lakun this 
mode of endeavouring tb ascertain w bother 
he might venture to return to Scotland, 
without ex posing himself to the vencMonce 
of the friends of the man w hoav’ltef :had 
murdered. This interesting circtu&tancc 
is given oir the authority of the late ex¬ 
cellent anti accomplished Mrs Anne Mur¬ 
ray Keith. 
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the suspicion of the higher powers" 
about the time of the Revolution; 
that both his servants (or clerks) 
were arrested ; and that, in conse¬ 
quence, he discontinued his Diary. 
The truth seems to be, that, at pre¬ 
sent, he would be regarded as a 
thorough-going T«*ry, a legitimacy- 
defender, and a Holy-Alliance man; 
but amidst the convulsions, storms, 
and misrule, that preceded the Re¬ 
volution, he was considered, and just¬ 
ly, as a man of singular moderation, 
and probably suspected of some se¬ 
cret bias to Wliiggery, from his aver, 
sion to the bloody and arbitrary mea¬ 
sures then resorted to on every emer¬ 
gency. 

King Charles the Second dyed pcaca- 
blie on Fryday, at'‘twelve o’clock of the 
day, 6th February, 1685, haveing taken 
the sacrcment before from Doctor Kcnn, 
Bishop of Bath and Wcles. On the 2d 
February he had a strong fitt of convul¬ 
sion, but efterward, being recovered a 
little, he called his brother, and craved 
him pardon, if ever he had offended him; 
and recommended him ihc care of his 
Queen and children, and dclyvered him 
some palters, and inlrcaled him to main¬ 
tain the Protestant religion. The Queen 
Iteiny unwell, was not able to attend him, 
but sent to ask his pardon w herein she 
had ever nft'etided him ? He said. Ah, 
poor Kat, many a time have 1 wronged 
her, but she never did ine any. He dyed 
most coni|Kisedlic, regrating the trouble 
his friends had been at in attending him. 
lie was certainly a prince, whose only 
weak side was to be carried away with 
woman, which hod wasted his body, be¬ 
ing only fifty-live years old when he 
dyed), indued w’ith many royal qualities, 
of whom the Divine Providence liad taken 
a speckle care; witness his miraculous 
escape at Worcester Battle, his trentWnt 
in the Royal Oak, when thousands were 
rummaging the fields in quest of him; 
his rcstauratjon being without one drop 
of bloodshed, so that the Turkish Em¬ 
peror said, that if htf were to change his 
religion, he would only do it for that of 
the King of Brittain’s God, who had done 
such wonderful things for him. His 
clemcnde"Was admirable; witness his 
sjwring two of Cfomwcll’s sous, one of 
whom had usurped his throne. His fiini- 
nesadtoi religion was evident, for, in his 
bamMlfent, gTeat offers were made to 
restotS' hiin, if he would turn Papist, 
which he altogether slighted. A star ap¬ 
peared at noon on his birthday. He was 
a great mathematician, chemist, and mu- 


chanick, and wrought often in the labera- 
torie himself; and he had anc natural 
mildness and command over his anger, 
which never transported him beyond ane 
innocent puff and spitting, and Nvas soon 
over, and yet commanded more deference 
ftoin his people than if he had exprost it * 
more scverly: So great respect.had all 
persons to him. He was buried 14th 
September, 1685, privatelic in King 
Henry the Seventh his chapell, Westmin¬ 
ster, the Prince of Denmark being chicle 
mourner, having desired to be burned 
privatelic- 

Whgn we consider 1dm as a 
sovqreiglf,” says Hume*, “ his cha¬ 
racter^ "though not altogether desti¬ 
tute of virtue, was, in the main* 
dangerous to his people, and dis¬ 
honourable to himself- Negligent 
of the interests of the nation, care¬ 
less of its glory, averse to its religion, 
jealous of its liberty, lavish of its 
treasure, sparing only of its blood ; 
he exposed it by his measures, though 
he appeared but in sport, to the dan¬ 
ger of a furious civil war, and even 
to the min and ignominy of a fo¬ 
reign conquest.” 

Our next quotation will be season¬ 
ed by the gall distilled from the pen 
of Mr Milne. The commencement 
is surely not Lord Fountain! mil's. 

James Steuart, that arrant rogue, (after 
Advocate to Queen Ann,) son of that ne- 
l'areous villan, Sir James Stuart, some- 
tyine Provost in Edinburgh, a bitter ene¬ 
my, (in conjunction with the Marquis ot 
Argylc,) said this Argyle would mine all 
in his going to the Highlands, with his 
ships and forces, w hereas lie should have 
landit in Galloway. Stewart wes to come 
with him, but when he understood he 
wes to land in the Highlands, he refused 
to aecompanie him. The Councill hav¬ 
ing mett 25th June, 1685, at Edinburgh, 
in obedience to the King’s letter, ordain¬ 
ing th.m to execute the sememe of death 
against him within three dayes otter rc- 
cept of the letter. And they ordain him 
only to be hiudit, and his head affixt o»i 
Edinburgh Tolhootli; which wes d,qno 
.‘10th June, 1685. 

The insinuation against the Prince 
of Orange, afterwards William III, 
contained in the following passage, 
is the sole regsou lor our extracting 
it, and accounts sufficiently to us for 
the suspicions entertained of Lord 

* Vol. X. p. 135. '-S'\ e. Edition. 
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Fountainh&U subsequent to the Re¬ 
volution. We presume we need 
hardly add, that it is as false as it 
is malicious, as has been most satis¬ 
factorily disproved by the whole te¬ 
nor of the Shrewsbury Correspon¬ 
dence. 11 gives an account of the last 
moments of the unfortunate Duke of 
Monmouth. 

By Monmouth’s letter to his Majesty, 
tie would have redeemed his life with the 
lowest submissions, and said he could 
discover to him that which would make 
his reigne luippie. But his life being de¬ 
ny ed, he turned obstinat. The clergic 
who assisted him urged hirri\iinicnt his 
knowing Lady Hendreta WentVvort.fi, who 
had born him several children; but he 
could not be convinced his converse with 
her was any sin, for both of them had of¬ 
ten prayed to God to reveal it to them, 
and they had still peace ; and that his 
father, in his younger years, had chosen 
the Lady Burcleugh to be his wife, but 
Ilenretta v. as wife of his affection— 
And all the length they could get him 
to say, If it was a sin to keep her, he 
praj ed God's pardon ther for: and so 
denyed him absolution or the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per ; bul prayed God to aeeept of his ge¬ 
neral and inijierfect rejientancc. His lady, 
at her first visiting him in the Tower, 
threw herself at his feel, and obtested him 
to declare, if ever she had been uneasy to 
liim except in the affair of this woman, 
and disobeying his father; and if she 
know' any thing of his designs, as to his 
rebellion), he did, with a groan, purge her 
thereof. The /'/ hire of Orange prompted 
him. in route over, that he might fall in the 
expedition, and thereto / make my to his 
usurpation, of the ci own of England, which 
he knew he could never obtain white he 
lived. See Bloodie Assyzes of Whiggs, 
parted, |wge 168, Letter U. page 168, in 
letter W, 5 l stripe. 

We now proceed to the second 
part of these “ Notes” extracted from 
another manuscript of the learned 
Judge, beginning five years before 
the Revolution. Almost at the very 
commencement we meet with the 
following entry: “ Sir William Scott 
of Harden, fined in 1.500 lb. Ster¬ 
ling, for his lady’s being at a con¬ 
venticle, and being at one himself. 
It was said the King’s advocate. Sir 
Ctcorge Mackenzie, got a previous 
gift of this fine for journeys to Lon¬ 
don, 17th November 1683,” p. 70. 
This, and many other facts of the 
same description, prove sufficiently 
the purity and dLinteratid imjun- 


liality with which justice was ad¬ 
ministered' at that unhappy period. 
A few pages thereafter we have ano¬ 
ther example to the same tune. “The 
King approves of fining Sir William 
Scott in 27,000 merks for his wife’s 
being at conventicles. Earl of Perth 
went to court, and got the same 
done in order to turn out Earl of 
Aberdeen Chancier, who was against 
the same, as was also Earl of Halifax 
in England, and his party,” (p. 78.) 
On this passage there is the follow¬ 
ing note by the Editor: “Sir William 
Scott of Harden was forced to com¬ 
promise and pay (what in those days 
was an enormous sum) L". 1.500 Ster¬ 
ling. As he was only fined for his 
wife’s delinquencies, he proposed to 
the Privy Council, to relieve him of 
that responsibility in future. Hut 
the Privy Council held that hus¬ 
bands were to be esteemed masters of 
their wives dr jure , whatever might 
be the case do jhetn.” 

The account of‘ the capture of 
Captain Paton of Meadmvhcad, with 
his previous rencontre with General 
Dalzel, extracted from the Editor’s 
note, cannot fail to he highly in¬ 
teresting. It is very characteristic 
of all the parties. 

C.iptnin John l’aton of .Meadowhead 
was an old Covenanter, who had been en¬ 
gaged in many dl‘ the battles in the Great 
Civil War, as well as at Pent land and 
Druindog. lie was redoubted for his 
gallantry and presence of mind, and evin¬ 
ced both at Bcntlahd, particularly when 
attacked personally by old Tom Dalzell, 
whom all the world believed to lie proof 
against leaden bullets. “ Dalzell know¬ 
ing him in former wars, advancing upon 
him himself, thinking to take him pri¬ 
soner. Upon his approach each present¬ 
ed their pistols. Upon the first discharge. 
Captain Baton preceiving the pistol-ball 
to hoop down upon Dalzell’s , boots, and 
knowing ivhat was the cause, (he having 
proof,)* put his hand to his pocket for 
some small pieces of silver, there for the 
purpose, and put one of them into his 
pistol. But Dalzell, having his eye upon 
him in the meanwhile, rctecated behind 
his own man, who by that means was 
slain.” Vide Jliog. Scot. p. 418. Glas¬ 
gow, 1797. After many hairbreadth es¬ 
capes, Baton was at l.tsl taken, and Ge¬ 
neral Dalzell seems to have hcii.tvul to 
him mure comtouusly than could have 
been exjicctcd from the circumstances of 
their last meeting. u It is reported as a 
fact, that General Dalzell met him here- 
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and took him in his arms, saying, ‘ John, 
i am both glad and sorry to see you. If I 
had met you on the way, lieforc you cairic, 
I should have set you at Jilierty; hut now 
it is too late. Be nut afraid. I will wrote to 
his Majesty for your life.* The raptain re¬ 
plied, ‘ You will not be heard.’ Dulzcll 
said, ‘ Will I not ? If he docs not grant 
me the life of one man«I shall never draw 
u sword for hitn again.’ And it is said, that, 
having spoken sometime together, a man 
came and said to the captain, ‘ You are a 
rebel to the King.’ Tiwwhom he replied, 
‘ Friend, I have done more for the King 
than perhaps thou host done.’ Dulzcll 
said, ‘ Yes, John, that is true,’ (perhajw 
lie meant at Worcester.) And he struck 
the man on the head with lii.s cane till he 
staggered, saying lie would learn him 
other manners than to use such a prisoner 
so. After this and more reasoning, the 
captain thanked him for his courtesy, and 
they parted.” Vide liiog. Scut. p. 424>. 

Wc find the following entry, bear¬ 
ing date the 9th May 1681—only Jour 
years, the reader will be pleased to 
remember, prior to our glorious Re¬ 
volution. “Captain l’aton was hang¬ 
ed in the Grass-inereat. lie was 
willing to have taken the test, hut 
a quorum of the Privy Council could 
not be had to reprieve him, (p. 92.) 
Wc cannot withhold the indignant 
commentary of the Editor on this 
fact. “ This was brutal enough, 
especially as a quorum would have 
been easily collected Jar the jmrposc 
of hanging him. An old judge. Lord 
Naime, was dragged out of Court to 
vote for Argyle’s condemnation in 
I(iW2.’* (Ibid.) 

The frequent use of torture, in 
various forms, at this period, is suf¬ 
ficiently notorious. Argylo's servant, 
Mr William Spend s was tortured, 
first by the boots, and afterwards by 
the thumbikins, with such persever¬ 
ing brutality, that nature could no 
longer support the infliction, and he 
at last agreed to decyphcr the cor¬ 
respondence of his much-venerated 
and beloved master. We quote the 
following instance, in which this lat¬ 
ter instrument of torture was applied 
to a man of piety,, learning, and re¬ 
putation ; 

Mr William Carslairs, son of Mr John 
Carslairs, minister at Glasgow, brought 
liefoii the Secret Comniittie of Council], 
anil tui lined with the thumbikincs ", 

* Atlei wards Principal (or, as he was. 
jocularly tailed, Cardinal) Car stairs. The 


wheron he confessed, there had been a 
current plot in Scotland fur ten years, and 
that some were for riseing in rebellion, 
others for associating with the English tor 
keeping out [the] Duke of York, and to 
preserve [the] Protestant religion. He 
particularized Karl of TarrUjS, Cesnocks, 
elder and younger, Philiphaugh, Murray, 
Homes of Polwart and Bassindcn, Mr 
Gilbert Elliot, Scott of G allow shicls, Hay 
of Park, Sir James Dalryinple of Stairs, 
Mr Hubert Martino, Hamilton of Aiken- 
head; and some gave out the Dutchess of 
Lauderdale, as a ret. ptcr of Argyle since 
his forfaulture, and flirnirhir.g him wit'll 
money. 8ymo wrongously ui...- named 
Ker of ChjjTietrees, ('amplx'11 of ialder, 
Carnegie of Bonymoon, the Laird of 
Grant and Brodie, Crawford of Ardmil- 
len, Eliot of Stobs, Morray of Spot. 
Such of them as could lie gult were putt s 
in close prison; and thereafter Commis¬ 
sioner Monro, Major Monro, mid Pliilip- 
haugh are first examined, and being 
threatened with the bools, confess their 
accession^ which so confounded Commis¬ 
sioner Monro to diseovei others, that lie 
dcsjieratcly oflcrcd money to the good- 
imn of the Tolbooth’s men to run him 
through with a sw r ord, and roared, say¬ 
ing lie knew he behoved to do some Juise 
thing before he dyed, rcgratciug he had 
denyed it before the King, by saying so 
obstinatlie, and been instrumental in 
drawing so many upon that which would 
stand them both lives and fortunes : and 
he lichoved to be a drudge and a wilues- 

ugainst them, tilh Sepleinlier, Ills l- 

Philiphaugh cast himself on the Thcasu- 
rer (Quecnbcrry’s) protection. 

The following account of the t rial 
and execution of Rumbold, the pro¬ 
prietor of the Ryehonsc in wliieh 

Magistrates, after the Hevolution, made 
him a present of the instalment with 
which lie h:ul been tortured, of which 
there is a print in Constaui.k’s Kiun- 
riliHfir Maoazixl’ Jor Augiut 1817- 
Tradition says, that Carstairs exhibited 
this engine to King William, who ic- 
quested to experience its power. The 
divine turned me screw with the delicacy '■ 
that might be expected when a clergy. . 
man squeezes the thumbs of a monarch. 
William, feeling no great pain, upbraid¬ 
ed tlie Principal with pusillanimity in 
giving way under such a slight compul¬ 
sitor ; when Carstairs, gh ing the screw 
ail clFcclual turn, compelled the King'to 
roar for mercy, and to confess, that un¬ 
der Ibch an iniliction a man might con¬ 
fess any thing. 1 have a fac-simile of 
this diic implement. 
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Charles and his brother were to have 
been attacked in 1683, and who, be¬ 
fore, his capture, had made a re¬ 
markably desperate resistance, can¬ 
not fail to be interesting. From the 
loss of an eye, and liis bold and 
daring spirit, he was nick-named 
Hannibal among his associates, aud 
is branded by Dryden in one of his 
Masques as the Holy Cyclops. “ He 
was a republican in principle,” says 
Sir Walter, “ the very model of one 
of Cromwell’s old troopers, bold, in¬ 
flexible, and fanatical. He had been 
in most of the distinguished actions 
of the Great Civil War. ^Although 
attacked by a large party, they fcould 
not secure him until a peasant came 
behind him with a pitchfork, and 
turned his stecl-cap off his head; on 
which the old soldier exclaimed, ‘ O 
cruel countrymen, to use me thus 
when my face was to mine enemy!’ ” 
[t lias long been the fashion to ridi¬ 
cule these bold and fearless men who 
first sowed the seeds of civil and re¬ 
ligious liberty in England.—But we 
are foi gelling the extract. 

l’liisili.nis Iim\ inggix en in tlielr verdict, 
ill'll Mr Hmwi.old was in hazard of death 
hy his wound-, the Councill ordaitid the 
Ju-lic. t’oiirt to sit on him lo-moirow, 
S.5th .lime, l(iS,>; and 26th he was tryed, 
anil t barged with a design to murder the 
late King at Ityhmvi, m Aprilo. 1 fiS't. 
whiihlu 1 |'i"ilively denyed thalt |was] 
.worn agahist him in England; yet the 

Aliment p:"-t frac tlrtl, least it should 
have dispai.lged the iiedit ef the F.ngh,h 
Plot I ; ;m.l insisted on his .-i-sori.niug' 
with Arg\le, and invading Seoiland ; and 
that he was with Campbell of Arl.in.ass 
against tlie Allied men, where two or 
three of them were hilled ; which he eon- 
fesscil. And being ashed if he was- ane 
of the nia-ked i \eeutiouers that were on 
the soniTbl.l at the murder of King Charles 
tin* First, denyed it ; but that lie was one 
of Cromwell’s regiment then, and was 
on liorsebaeh at Wlntehall that day, as 
one of guard about the. scaffold. Ami 
that ho was at Dunbar, \Vorcester, and 
Dundee, a lieutenant in Crennvcll’.s ar- 
mie. He said Sir James Steuarf, Ailm¬ 
ent, told them all would lie ruined by Av- 
gylc’s lingering in the Highlands, and 
not mm tiling presently to Hallow ay, iVe. 
And being ashed, if he owned his Majes¬ 
tic’:, authority, he crated leave to be ex¬ 
cused, seeing lie needed neither 
them nor yi ate his own conscious^ for 
they had enough to take his life; (resides, 
his tooled opinion wa-« For a Itcpublick 


against Monarchic; to puli dotin tvhicli 
he thought it a duty, and no sin ; and on 
the seatfold liegan to pray for that party, 
but was interrupted ; and said, if every 
huir in his head were a man, lie would 
venture thorn all in tt i, quarrell | he 
otherwajes liehaved dcscreetly enough, 
and h.-ard the ministers, but took none of 
them to the scailbld. He was drawn in 
a hurdle thereto, tfiencc hoy sol up a little 
in the gallows l»y a pully, and hanged a 
while, and let down not fullie dead, his 
breast ript up and his heart pulled out 
and tlirowen in the fire; then his head 
was stroke off, and his body cutt in four 
quarters, and ordered to lie affixed att 
Glasgow, Dumfreis, New Galloway, and 
Jedburgh, and his head to be aflixt on 
the West Fort of Edinburgh ; hut tlicr- 
aftcr wer, by order from the King, sent 
to England, to be aflixt at l.ondmi, wher 
ho was best known. • 'l'he order cainc to 
Scotland 3d August, 168.5. A’e/.i, lie 
was tryed 25th, and executed 26th June, 
1685. 

In p. 159, we meet with an amu¬ 
sing instance of the imperfect infor¬ 
mation at that time possessed in re¬ 
ference to continental names and 
transaction;;. “< v )ueensborry, to blow 
rrit n coals, in odium of the Chan¬ 
cellor, said it was like jlfctchin reliant 
rising.” The Neapolitan Laxarnnc 
iWassanieilo is meant, although the 
name used hy the learned Judge looks 
as if it were akin to that of tin- or- 
lehrati (1 Florentine tfierelary (i\Ia- 
ehidvelli'). Lord FounlainhaH’s 1 a- 
tin is little heller than his Italian, 
lb- does not appear from this Diary 
to have been at all acquainted with 
the classics. The few words in li nt 
language, which he uses, are part, of 
that miserable doggrel current in the 
Scotch law-books and ( aun ts. Hence 
ho^pells after his models : jure ro- 
rout:, for example! 11 is , ight to men¬ 
tion, however, lK.it on the occasion 
of the death nf his wife! he both 
writes mid spells Ik Uer. Her death 
he calls charissi .r.w at at cuiijugis 
amarissimn ci iitcloosissinia ; and he 
writes on the margin, Noiu, von <J>- 
liviscunh;! m 

The infatuation, that seemed 
have entered, in the shape of some 
evil spirit, into the Councils of King 
James VII., is remarkably maniii-M- 
cd in the following occurrence: 

A letter from the King in favour of the 
Papists, taking them under his laws and 
protection, and thereby gives them tlv* 
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private exercise of their religion, with a 
chapel in Holyroodhuuse Abhuy; com¬ 
manding bis Councill, and all his Judges 
and Magistrates, to maintain them in the 
rights and previllvges, mid indemniiicd 
them against all the penal laws. There 
were two draughts of anc answer ; the 
one drawn by i'aterson. Bishop of Edin¬ 
burgh, and the other hj Tarbut. Against 
the last, Duke Hamilton excepted, that it 
called the King’s prerogative a legal se¬ 
curity and warrant for introducing this 
ease and fuvour to the l’apists. lie said, 
a thing might Ire u security, and yet not 
legal; and u protection against a caption 
secures the debitor, yet it could not be 
termed Jcgall. And the Chancellor asked 
brisk lie. Who would question his Majes¬ 
tic's ]xnver to relax the laws ? So Duke 
IJuuiilton rctireing, said lie was not doubt¬ 
ing the King’s prerogative; hut what 
needed the J’riiy Councill declare it to lie 
law ? Sir George Lockhart, President, 
sat mute; hut privately whispered, ho 
would quite his hand, or he signed it so. 
Thus the word legall was put out, and 
Mdlicicnt put in its place. Their answer 
ran in gcnerell terms, acknowledging the 
King to lie ane absolute Sovereign, and 
unaccountable to any but God, and that 
they acquiessed in his pleasure, which 
not comeing up to the lull length, did not 
absolutely please. However, the Chan¬ 
cellor would not sign alone, as head of 
tile Court; hut got all the Councilors’ 
hands to it, on the 1 tith September, 168G ; 
and it was sent up. Tims the Councill 
granted what the Parliament had refused. 
The Bishop of Edinburgh, Paterson, in a 
speech he had made this day, insinuated 
as much as the last Parliament was but a 
seditious meeting. 

Hut we have exceeded our limits, 
and must conclude. Our object, in 
this article, was not to o^^Lidc any 
remarks of our own, but to exhibit 
as much as possible of the highly cu¬ 
rious and interesting volume, for 
which, we repeat it, the public are 
under the greatest obligations to the 
antiquarian zeal of the eminent in¬ 


dividual who has taken upon him 
the office of Editor. It is also a mat¬ 
ter of congratulation, that we. have 
yet more to expect from the indefa¬ 
tigable pen of tne learned Judge ; for 
we are informed that he “ kept such 
notes beside him, as enabled him to 
draw up a curious account of that re¬ 
markable transaction (the Revolu¬ 
tion) which is now in the Advocates’ 
collection, and which the Editor may 
one «day ffive to the public, unless it 
be presented to tb.pm by some abler 
hand.” {Preface, p. viii.) We have 
no doubt the public will look -'nxious- 
ly for tlic/^cdemption of this pledge. 
Notwithstanding the Marlborough 
and Shrewsbury Correspondence, 
much yet remains to be learned re¬ 
specting the motives and conduct of 
the leading men of both parties, du¬ 
ring that agitated but important pe¬ 
riod of our history. Rut if this re¬ 
mark be true of England, it is still 
more so respecting our native coun¬ 
try, which, in the ominous contest be¬ 
tween parties, both before and after 
the Revolution, appears to have been 
wholly overlooked, although it wns 
chiefly in this country that any thing 
like a well-principled and persever¬ 
ing opposition was old-red to the 
arbitrary measures of King James. 
The blood of those illustrious men, 
who counted not their lives dear to 
them, was not slicd in vain. The 
inarch of mind was even more ap¬ 
parent in Scotland, at that period, 
than in England; and it cannot fail 
to be highly interesting, as well as 
instructive, to observe the principles 
of civil and religious liberty first 
taking firm root in our native soil, 
under the benign auspices of our 
Illustrious Deliverer, a name hal¬ 
lowed by the blessings of" a grateful 
people, liberated, by his exertions, 
at once from spiritual and temporal 
thraldom. 


rOI'UI.ATlOX OF TIIK CITY OF KlIIMIlMUiir, 

* 1881 . 

Wi consider the following a valuable document, and highly worthy of 
being recorded in our National Register. Had our limits permitted, we 
would have been happy to have given th^whole details. This being im¬ 
possible, we confine ourselves to the (>4Htal Abstracts, only remarking, 
that we have seldom met with any document of similar importance so dis¬ 
tinguished for clear and distinct arrangement. 
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View of Population in 1811 and 182*. [[April 

(ffompavaitbe SJtchi of population in i8ii anti 1821. ~ ■* 


MALI'S. 


PARISHES. 


1 New North Church.... 

2 Old Church. 

3 Tron Church. 

4 Tolbooth Church. 

5 High Church... 


6College Church. 


7 Lady Yester’s Church, 

8 Old Ureylriars’ Church 

9 NcwGrcyfriars’Church 

10 St Andrew’s Church | 

11 St George’s Church, j 

Sum. 

Ded. deer, on No. 1... 


1811. 1821. 


917 1034 

912 13(52 


{ 62621 

2398 j 


Antient & Extended 
Royalty...;. 


| 114,874 22,! 


902 8 


1 Canongate.. 

2 St Cuthbert’s .....a 

3 North Leith. 

4 South Leith. 


.4203 

22,423 


FEMALES. 4 


1811. 

1821. 

1240 

1147 

1212 

126b 

( 1392 

1832 

1439 

1684 

1246 

1423 

166S 

2079 

961 

1264 

2013 

2464 

2019 

2449 

7971 

192831 

( 3672 J 


4306 23G7 

21,800 28,144 
2867 3809 
SJ789 9920 


4984 i. 


21,091 28,866 7772 


1061 
6344 
912 » 


Four Parishes in the) 
County.j 

Add Royalty, os above 


39,197 

22,902 


47,270 92 

28,866 


To r ai. 


62099, 


58,853(76,13(5 17,281 


Decrease. 
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v j- Comparattbe With) of ^opulaifon in lsii anti 1821 . 


6 

r- 

) 

PARISHES. 

t 

TOTAL OF PERSONS. 

1811. 

1821. 

• 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

B 

New North Church. 

2157 

2181 

24 

11 

H 

Old Church..... 

2124 

2928 

804 


B 

) 

Tron Church.t. 

2435 

3358 

923 

u 

fl 

Tolbooth Church... 

2423 

3142 

719 

II 

5 

High Church... 

2030 

2563 

533 

u 

6 

College Church... 

2961 

3985 

1024 

V 

7 

Lady Ycster’s Church.. 

1533 

2333 

800 

II 

8 

Old Grey friars’ Church. 

3646 

4723 

1082 

II 

9 

New Grey friars* Church.. 

3815 

4632 

817 

If 

10 

St Andrew’s Church.1 


( 15,8481 


II 


[ 

12,841 


9077 


11 

St George’s Church.J 


( 6070J 


•1 


Anticnt and Extended Royalty.. 

35,965 

51,768 

15,803 

II 

1 

Canongute... 

7692 

9870 

2178 

II 

2 

St CuthtSsrt’s. 

38,673 

50,597 

11,924 

II 

3 

North Leith.. 

4875 

7025 

2150 

V 

4 

South Leith. 

15/488 

18,975 

3487 

II 


Four Parishes in the County. 

66,728, 

86,467 

19,739 

II 


Add Royalty, as abree. 

35,965 

51,768 

15,803 

w 


Total. 

102,693 


35,542 

II 
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Accommodation in Parish Churches —1821 


CApri 


of & from mofrit ion fn fDnrfe( CStircTjeS, 


1821 . 


6 

fc 

PAllISIIKS. 

Total 

Population 

1821. 


■ ■ 

i 

New North Church... 

2181 

799 

1382 

2 

Old Church. 

2928 

70? 

2221 

B 

Tron Church.. 

3358 

^ 798 

T7G0 

IR 


*> 

3U2 

767 

2375 

.5 


25(53 

1232 

1331 

E 

i 

College Church... 

3985 

S74 

3111 

IB 

Lady- Yester’s Church. 

2333 

1114 

1219 

8 

Old Greyfriars’ Church.. 

4728 

975 

3753 

9 

New Greyfriars’ Church. 

4G32 

1250 

3382 

10 

St Andrew’s Church.. 

15,818 

10G6 

14,782 

11 

St George's Church... 

G070 

1692 

4378 

1 

Antient and Kxtendcd Iloynity... 

51,7G8 

11,274 

40,491 

I 

Canongate... 

9870 

1100 

8170 


St Cutliberl’s. 

50,597 

2800 

* 47,797 


North Leith. 

7025 

1S00 

5225 

4 

South Leith.. 

* 

18,975 

2500 

16,475 


• 

Four Parishes in the Countv. 

\ 

8G.4G7 

8500 

77,967 


Add Royalty, us alwve. 

51,7G8 

, 11,274 

40,194 


‘roTAL. 

138,235 

19,774 

118,461 
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l 

I Names of Chapelt, or vlicrc situated. Names of Clergymen. 


OU. ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

1 • Head of Leith Walk. Bishop Cameron.. 


XII. CAMERON IANS. 

1 Lady Lawson’s Wynd. Mr Gooi.u. 


XIII. VARIOUS. 


Glassitcs, Chalmers’ Close!..... 

Friends, l’leasancc... 

Bcrcans, Cowgatehcad..... 

Unitarians, Carruliber’s Close. 

New Jerusalem Temple, Potter-row. 

Jews’ Synagogue, Richmond Street. 

Old North Leith Church.. Mr Grierson.. 


Total, 


ft&Stract. 


Chapels of Ease. 0 Chapels... 7760 

Episcopal Communion.... 7 4520 

Associate Synod..... 1 900 

Original Burghers. 1 550 

Original Antiburghers. 1 780 

United Associate Synod. 9 12,100 

Relief Synod. 4 G300 

Independents. 4 3350 

Baptists... 5 3900 


Methodists. 


Roman Catholics., 


Cameramans. 


Various.. 


49 Chapels. 47,700 

Population of Fifteen Purishes,. 138,235 

Accommodation in. 15 Parish Churches, 19,774 

Ditto in. 49 Chapels.. 47,700 

_ 67,474 

G4 Deficiency - . 70,761 
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Collections of the Eleven Parish Churches for One Year. 


C April, 


2Utciu of Collection* in 15c Clcbeii fjtar&ij Cl famljt* ^ 

For One Year, ending 20th June 1821. 



£ 

PARISH CHURCHES. 

Persons 

Accommodated 

Sums cdthfctcdf 

m 



£. 


d. 

E 

St George's..'..—.— 

1692 

-584 

8 

34 

ii. 

St Andrew’s.... 

1066 

[ 

411 

m 

m 

HI. 

Tolbooth... 

.767 

161 

■ 

iij 

IV. 

High.... 

1232 

155 

15 

112 

V. 

New North... 

799 

153 

19 

4 

VI. 

Lady Yester’s. 

1114 

139 

19 

H 

VII. 

Troii. 

798 

128 

11 

10? 

VIII. 

Old Greyfriars’...... 

975 

96 

H 

2 

IX. 

Old. 

707 

78 

■ 

c? 

X. 

New Greyfriars’...... 

1250 

65 


5 

XI. 

College... 

874 

52 

i 

i 


Total. 

11,274 

2027 

B 



jV.Il.—Thc Collections of the Eleven Parish Churches amount, in oue year, to 
£.2027 u 6 n 8£, which, divided by 11,274, being the, number of persons 
accommodated, is 3r. Id. and two-fifths of a farthing each person, per 
annum. This ii on the supposition that the ChureJu's are filled ; hut, 
ta/ihig it at 751G, which is two-thirds of the number, it makes lis. 4; \d. 
each person , per annum , on an average. 
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\ 

LONDON. 

Towards the end of April, or early in 
May, will be published in royal 4to., (illus¬ 
trated by twenty-four engravings). The 
Fossils of the South Downs, or Illustra¬ 
tions of ine Geology of Sussex. By Gideon 
Mantcll, P.L.8. member of the Geologi¬ 
cal Society, &c. 

Sacred LyrL.;; by James Edmcston, 
VoL III. will shortly appear. 

The Account is printing of a Journey, 
undertaken in the year 1820, into the 
Oasis of Siwah, with maps, and 

views of all the most interesting objects 
that are found in that district, principally 
with a view to ascertaining the Site of 
the Temple of Ammon. By A. Linant. 
To this will be added, views and particu¬ 
lars collected in the Desert of Mount Si¬ 
nai ; including details of some consider¬ 
able Egyptian remains found there, and 
inauy hieioglyphical inscriptions, now 
brought thence for tire first time, lieing 
the result of a journey made through that 
country, by the same traveller. 

The Life and Correspondence of Bishop 
Horsley is preparing for publication, by 
his son, in an octavo volume. 

The biography of Public Men of all 
Nations Living in 1822, will appear in 
April, and be embellished with 150 en- 
giavetl portraits, in .3 vols. 

In the press, and sjiecdily will be pub¬ 
lished, a new edition of Mr Hall’s Apo¬ 
logy for the Freedom of the Press. 

Speedily will lie published, an Itinerary 
of Provence and the Rhone, with etch¬ 
ing*. By John Hughes, Esq. A.M. of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 

Dr Carey has in the press a small edi¬ 
tion of Quintilian , de I nstitutUmc Oratorio, 
as a part of the Regent's Pocket Classics. 

A work on the Statute and Criminal 
Law of England, is preparing, by .John 
Miller, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. Bvo. 

Catalinc, a Tragedy in live acts, with 
other Poems, will he published in a lev 
days, by the Rev. G. Croly, A.M. author 
of Paris in 1815, Angel of the World, 
Ac. Ac. 

Mr John Wumwright, of S lie Afield, is 
preparing for publication, in two quarto 
volumes, an Historical and Topographi¬ 
cal View of the Wapentake of StralTord 
and Tickhill, in Yorkshire. * 

John Gage, Esq. is preparing the His- 
ory and Antiquities of llengrave, in Ruf- 
olk, in g royal quarto volume, with per¬ 
mits, and other engravings. 

Mr Dawson Turner is preparing a 
splendid work, containing fac-similes of 
the hand-writing of one thousand of the 

vor„. x. 


most eminent characters in England, from 
an early period,*ith slv-rt biographical 
notices, and some portraits. 

The first part of the Memoirs of the 
Astronomical Society of London will up- 
pear in a few weeks. ■ 

Win. Wordsworth, Esq. has a poetical 
work in the press: the Memorials of a 
Tour on the Continent. 

The Rev. I. Taylor will soon publish, 
in a duodecimo volume, Scenes in Eng. 
land, illustrated by 84 engravings. 

Sermons and Miscellaneous Pieces, by 
the Rev. Robt. Wynell Mayow, with a 
memoir, will soon appear. 

A translation of Abbe dc Pradt’s work 
on Europe and America in 1821, will be 
published in a few weeks. 

Mr Farmer has in tlie press, a new 
edition of his work on Head-aches and 
Indigestion, with considerable additions 
and improvements. 

William Lilly’s Memoirs of his own 
Life and Times, illustrated with numer¬ 
ous portraits of eminent Astrologers, &c. 
are reprinting. 

A work, called Revolutionary Causes, 
with a brief notice of some late publica¬ 
tions, and a Postscript containing Strictures 
on Cain, will soon appear. 

Mr Thomas Tredgold, the Author of a 
useful treatise on carpentry, timber, the 
dry rot, Ac. Ac. has now in the press a 
small work, intended to supply to engi¬ 
neers, mechanics, and builders, a great 
desideratum, viz. easy rules and tables, 
for computing the requisite dimensions, 
and the strength of cast-iron, when ap¬ 
plied in beams, columns, pipes, Ac. Ac. 

Shortly will be published, in two vo¬ 
lumes octavo, a Poetical Translation of 
Voltaire’s Maid of Orleans, being the first 
time it has appeared in English metre. 
This arduous undertaking is illustrated 
by copibts Notes of the translator, Mr 
W. II. Ireland, Member of the Athe- 
neum at Paris. 

In the press, the fifth, being the con¬ 
cluding part/if a series of Views in Sa¬ 
voy and Switzerland, and on the Rhine; 
engraved in mczzolinto, from drawings 
made on the spot, by John Dennis, and 
accompanied with letter-press. 

Messrs T. Keyworth and IT. Jones 
arc preparing a second edition of Princi¬ 
pal Ilebraicu, in two pocket volumes, to 
lie sold separately. One volume to con¬ 
tain the grammar revised—the other vo¬ 
lume to comprise a grammatical analysis 
of three hundred verses, taken from the 
Psalms, together with a selection of single 
words, classed according to their forms 
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and containing every common root not 
in the three hundred verses. 

The Rev. N. J. Hollingsworth will 
speedily publish a new and enlarged edi¬ 
tion of his Defence of the Doctrine and 
Worship of the Church of England, in a 
Series of Letters addressed to the Rev. 
John Lingard. 

The Rev. R. W. Bamford, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, late superintendant 
of the Blue-coat Hospital at Liverpool, 
has in the press, a work entitled Essays 
on the Discipline of Children, particularly 
as regards their education. 

l’rojwsals have been circulated in Lon¬ 
don for publishing, by s ubscription, an 
Historical, Chronological, and Geographi¬ 
cal American Atlas, containing Maps of 
North and South America, with all their 
divisions into states, kingdoms) &c., on 
the plan of Lc Sqge; intended as a com¬ 
panion to Lavoisne’s Atlas. It will con¬ 
tain lifty-three maps, all of which will 
be well executed, from the best and most 
recent authorities. 

Shortly will l»e published, Popery the 
Mystery of Babylon, or the Abomination 
of the Church of Rome. By a beneficed 
Clergyman of the Church of England. 

Collections towards a History of an¬ 
cient Institutions, Customs, discoveries 
in Science, and Mechanical inventions, 
selected and abridged from the Beytragc 
zur Geschichte der Erfindungen of Pro¬ 
fessor Beckmann, of the University of 
Gottingen, with various important addi¬ 
tions, are printing in London. 

In a few days will be published, the 
Pharmaceutical Guide, containing a Latin 
Grammar, in which all the rules arc illus. 
trated by examples, selected from the 
London Pharmacopoeia; and an interii- 
neary translation of such formulae in the 
Pharmacopoeia as have been found diffi¬ 
cult to be comprehended by some young 
medical students : to which is affixed, a 
collection of words and phrases ipost fre¬ 
quently employed in prescriptions. 

Charles and Eugenia, or the Paternal 
Benediction, translated from the French 
of Madame de Rcnneville, will shortly be 
published. * 


MONTHLY LIST OF 

LONDON. 

AST B.0 X OM Y. 

Vol. I. of Memoirs of the Astronomi¬ 
cal Society of London. 4to. JT. Inis. 

AXTlUrtTIKS. 

A Description of the Antiquities and 


fur Publication. QApril 

Shortly will be published, in three V 
lumes, Pargas, a Tale of Strain. V /. 

Cccur de Lion, or the Third t^rusade, 
a Poem, in sixteen Books, by -Miss Elea¬ 
nor Anne Forden, author of the Veils, the 
Arctic Expeditions, &c. is in the press. 

EDINBURGH. . 

Pen Owen, handsomely printed in 3 
vols. post octavo. 

On the first of May, beautifully printed 
in jxist octavo, Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life; a selection from the pa¬ 
pers of the late Arthur Austin, Student 
of Divinitv. 

On thdf first of May, in u>j . - 1 octavo, 
Pajt I. with twenty plates, of the Exo¬ 
tic Flora; containing Figures and De¬ 
scriptions of new, rare, or little-known 
Exotic Plants, principally designed from 
such as are cultivated in the Royal Bota¬ 
nic Garden of Glasgow. By W. J. 
Hooker, L.L.D. &c. Regius Professor 
0 f Botany in the University of Glasgow. 

Early in May, in a pocket volume, 
the Seasons Contemplated in the Spirit 
of the Gospel. Six Sermons. By the 
Rev. Thomas Gillespie, Minister of Cults. 

The Youth of Reginald Dalton. By 
the Author of “ Some Passages in the 
Life of Adam Blair.” 

The Triumphs of Genius, an Essaj. 
By Alexander l’aton. 

Early in April will be published, in one 
volume octavo. Annals, including the 
Life of the Right Honourable Wilhelinina, 
Viscountess Glcnorchv, collected from her 
Diary and Correspondence. By Thomas 
Snell Jones, D.D. Minister of her Chajjel, 
Edinburgh. 

By the 1st of May will be published. 
Delineations Historical, Topographical, 
and Descriptive, of the Watering and 
Sea-Bathing Places of Scotland; including 
a concise Topography of the Navigable 
Parts of the Rivers Forth, Clyde, and 
Tay ; together witli a Description of the 
Trossaehs. Loch-Katrinc, arid the Vale of 
Monteith. By !hc Rev. W. M. Wacle, 
Author of Walks in Oxford ”— 41 A Tour 
of Modern, and Peep into Ancient Glas¬ 
gow,” &C. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

other Curiosities of Ancient Rome. By 
the Rev. Edward Burton. 8 vo. 13s. 

HIOGRAVHY. 

A Memoir of the Life and Trial of 
James Mackoull, or Moffiit, w ho died i.. 
the county jail of Edinburgh, on the 22<1 
of December 1820. 8 vo. 8 s, Oil. bds. 
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\ \ CLASSICS. 

' iEachyli Prometheus; with u liberal 
tivM.iation. 8vo. (is. fid. bds. 

■i# 

DRAMA. 

The Weird Wanderer of Jutland, a 
Tragedy ; Julia Montalban, a Tale. By 
1 the Hon. and Rev. Wm. Herbert. 8vo. 
8 s. 6d. . 

The Comedies of Aristophanes, the se¬ 
cond volume, translated from the Creek. 
By T. Mitchell, A.M. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

EDUCATION. 

A French Dictionary, square 12mo. 
By l’ierre Dacier. As. 

Frank: lieing the Sequel ti^ Frank, in 
Easy Lessons. By Maria Edgeworth. 3 
vols. 9s. * 

Rosamond: being the Sequel to Rosa¬ 
mond, in Easy Lessons. By the same 
author, 2 vols. 5s. 

A Sure Guide to the Know ledge of the 
Principles of the French Language. By 
M. Maillard. 

The Conversational Preceptor, in French 
and English, consisting of useful phrases, 
arranged under distinct heads, oil a new 
and more simple plan than any hitherto 
■attempted. By J. L. Mabine : to which 
■are added, Amusing Dialogues on various 
subjects of general interest. By M. Le¬ 
blanc- Neat pocket volume. 6s. Gd. half 
bound. 

Moral Discipline; or Elements of Self 
Improvement, comprising a familiar View 
of the Intellectual Powers and Moral 
Characteristics of Human Nature, prin¬ 
cipally adapted for young Persons enter¬ 
ing into active life. By the llev. Thos. 
Finch, of Harlow. 1 vol. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

Advice to Young Ladies on the Con¬ 
duct of Life, and the Improvement of the 
Mind. By the Rev. T. Uroadhurst. Post 
8 vo. 6s. 

No. I. of the Sunday School Biogra¬ 
phy ; containing Memoirs of Adkins Lan¬ 
caster. Id. 

Tiie Parish Apprentice; or tho History 
of Sarah Lock. By J. Bruce. Gd. 

The Power of Grace, exemplified in 
the Memoirs of —- 

FINE ARTS. 

Part 5. of a Series of Portraits of Emi¬ 
nent Historical Characters, ifitrodtttfed in 
the Novels and Tales of the Author of 
Waverlcy, accompanied with Biographi¬ 
cal Notices. 

A Print of the Chain or Suspension 
Bridge, erected over the Tweed, near Ber¬ 
wick. By Capt. Brown. 5s. 

C'.EOURAFJtr. 

An Atlas of Ancient Geography, com¬ 
prising 20 coloured maps. By Samuel 
Butler, D.D. 12s. half bound. 


of New Publkathns. 

HISTORY. 

The History of Franco, Civil and Mi¬ 
litary, Ecclesiastical, Literary, Commer¬ 
cial, &c. from the time of its conquest by 
Clovis, to the death of T.ouis XVI. By 
the Rev. Alexander Rarmeii. Vol. 9. 8 vo. 
9s. bds. 

Memoirs of his Own Times. By Ho¬ 
race Walpole, Earl of Orford, from the 
Original MSS. found in the chest left by 
his Lordship's will, to be opened by the 
first Earl of WoMcgruve who should at¬ 
tain his twenty-first year after 1800. 

2 vols, royal 4to. i!.5u5s. 

The History of the Town and County 
of Galway. By J. Hardimun, Esq. 4to. 
£.2. bds. 

Monarchy Revived: being the Per¬ 
sonal History of Charles II. with 11 por¬ 
traits ; demy 8 vo. 16s., royal 28s. 

MEDICINE. 

Remarks on Cutancbus Diseases. By 
T. II. Wilkinson. 8 vo. 3s. (id. 

An Essay on Cancer. By W. Farr, 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
&c. 5s. 6 d. 

Cases illustrative of the Treatment of 
Diseases of the Ear. By J. H. Curtis. 
Ss. Gd. 

A Chart of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, 
exhibiting the names of the various arti¬ 
cles of the London Phurmacojxeia, in con¬ 
trast with those with which they are in¬ 
compatible. By Rees Price, M.D. 2s. 

A Treatise on Dyspepsia, or Indiges¬ 
tion, with observations on Hypochon- 
driates and Hysteria. By J. Woodford, 
M.D. 5s. bds. 

Practical Observations on the Treat¬ 
ment of Strictures in the Urethra, and in 
the (Esophagus. By Sir Everard Home, 

3 vols. 8 vu. £.l« 6 u 6 d. 

Observations on Cancer, connected with 

histories of the disease. By the same 
author. 8 vo. 5s. Gd. 

Practical Observations on the Treat¬ 
ment of the Diseases of the Prostrate 
Glanrife. By the same. 2 vols. 8 vo. iMufis. 

Lectures on comparative Anatomy, il¬ 
lustrated by engravings. By the same. 
2 vols. Royal 4to. £‘.l0»10s., demy, 
jC.7»7s. , 

Further Observations on Strictures of 
the Rectum. By W. White, member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. 8 vo. 
4s. 6 d. 

An Historical Sketch of tire opinions 
entertained by Medical "Men, respecting 
the Varieties and Secondary Occurrence 
of Small Pox. By J. Thomson. M.D. 
8 vo. 12 s. 

The Medical Practitioner's Pocket Com- 
]ianion: or, u Key to the Knowledge of 
Diseases, and of the appearances that de¬ 
note Recovery or Danger j being an alpha- 
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hctical arrangement of Symptoms, with 
their various indications. 3s. 

No. XIII. of the Quarterly Journal of 
Foreign Medicine and Surgery, and of the 
sciences connected with them; with Re¬ 
views (now added) of British Medical 
Science, and Original Coses and Commu¬ 
nications. 8vo. 4s. (id. 

Practical Rules for the Restoration and 
Preservation of Health, and the best means 
for Invigorating and Prolonging Life. By 
the late George Cheyne, M.D. F.R.S. To 
which is added, the Symptoms and best 
mode of Treating some of the most pre¬ 
valent Disorders. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1818. ^£.1 it Is. bds. 

An Account of the Abipone6, an Eques¬ 
trian people in the Interior of South 
America, translated from the Original 
Latin of Martin Dobriehollor, twenty-two 
years a Missionary in Paraguay. 3 vols. 
8vo- £lwlG«. 

The Retrospective Review, No. IX. 5s. 

An Inaugural Lecture, delivered in the 
Common Hall of the University of Glas¬ 
gow, Nov. 5, 1821. By D. K. Sandford, 
Esq. 2s. (id. 

Part XXXVIII. of the Percy Ancc- 
dotes. 18mo. 2s. (id. 

The First Number of the Album, a 
new Quarterly publication, exclusively de¬ 
voted to elegant Literature, to the total 
exclusion of Politics. 5s. 

A Letter to Philograntus; by Eubu- 
lus: being a Sequel to a Pamphlet, en¬ 
titled Thoughts on the Present System of 
Academic Education in the University of 
Cambridge. 

A Letter to the Burgesses of Colches¬ 
ter, containing a plain Statement of the 
Proceedings before the Benches of the 
Inner Temple, upon his Application to 
be called to the Bar, And upon his Ap¬ 
peal to the Judges. By D. W. Harvey, 
Esq. is. 6'd. 

natithai philosophy. 

A System of Mechanical Philosophy. 
By the late John Robinson, LL.D.: edi¬ 
ted by David Brewster, LL.D. 4 vols. 
8vo, £4 

novels and tales. 

The French Protestant: a Tale. By 
the author of the Italian Convert, 12mo. 
3s. 

The Spy: a Talc of the Neutral Ground, 
referring to some particular occurrences 
during the American War. By the au¬ 
thor of Precaution. 3 vols. 12mo. £1 ■■ Is. 

Stories after Nature, foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Legends of Scotland (first scries), con¬ 
taining Pair Helen of Kirkonncl, and 


Roslin Castle. By Ronald M‘Chronidr 
Esq. 3 vols. 12iho. 16s. fid. 

Fanny Fairfield, the Farmer’s paugfi. 
ter: a Juvenile Talc. 12mo. 5s.* 

Singularity: a Tale. By Jane Han ey, 
author of Brougham Castle, &c. 3 vols. 
12mo. 18s. 

POETHT. 

Napoleon, and other Poems. By Ber¬ 
nard Barton. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Holkham: dedicated, without permis¬ 
sion, to Joseph Ilume, Esq. 

Sir Marmadukc Maxwell: a Dramatic 
Poem; the Mermaid of Callow ay ; the 
Legend of Richard FauVirr, and twenty 
Scottish Sflfcigs. By Allan Cun..i.-gham. 7>. 

The Spirit of the Lakes; or Mucruss 
Abbey : a Poem in three Cantos. By Miss 
Luby, Hvo. 10s. fid. 

Retrospection, and other Poems. By 
Arthur Brooke. Foolscap Hvo. 6s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A View of the History and Actual 
State of the Military Forte of Great Bri¬ 
tain. By Charles Dupin, Member of the 
French Institute, translated, with Notes. 
By an Officer. 2 vols. £ 1 u 1 s. 

The Works of the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke, vols. XIII. and XIV. 8vo.£l«ls. 

F.urope; or, a General Survey of the 
Present Situation of the Principal Powers. 
By a Citizen of the United States. Hvo. 12s. 

An Appeal to the King, on the Present 
State of Ireland. 2s. 

The Claims of the Agriculturists con¬ 
sidered, in reference to the recent Deve¬ 
lopments of our Money System. By 
W. T. Comber. 2s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Expediency of a Re¬ 
laxation of the Com Law r s. 2s. 

Observations on the Peace Establish¬ 
ment of the Army. 2s. 

A correct Statement of the Public Re¬ 
venue and Expenditure of Great Britain 
and Ireland, for the vear ending 5th Jan. 
1822. Is. 

On our Commercial System, shewing 
the Cause of the Present Fall of Prices. 
8vo. Is. fid. 

L, tiers addressed to William Wilbcr- 
force, M.P. recommending the encourage¬ 
ment of the Cultivation of Sugar in our 
Dominions in the East Indies, as the Na¬ 
tural and Certain Means of effecting the 
total and general Abolition of the Slave 
Trade. By James Cropper. 

Cobbett’s Gridiron: written to warn 
Farmers, &c. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Notices relating to China, 
and our commercial intercourse with that 
country. By Sir George Thomas Stan¬ 
ton, Bart. 8vo. 10s. Cd. 

Wakefield’s Statistical and Political 
Account of Ireland. ° vols. lto. 
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v The Third Volume of the Statistical 
Account, or Parochial Survey of Ireland. 
l)y Win Shaw Mason, Esq. 8vo. £.1. 

Observations on Trade, considered par¬ 
ticularly in reference to the Public Debt, 
and to the Agriculture of the United King¬ 
dom. Bj; 11. Hcathfield. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Sermon Preached at the Consecra¬ 
tion of the King's Chapel, annexed to the 
Pavilion at Brighton. By the Rev. Hugh 
Pearson, D.D. Is. 6d. 

Contemplations on the last Discourses 
of our Blessed Saviour. By the Rev. J. 
Brewster, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Objections to the Doctrine: of the Tri¬ 
nity stated. By Thomas Wees, L.L.1). 
18mo. Is. *i 

Grotius de Verit. lielig. Christ, with 
English notes, (is. bound. 

EDINBURGH. 

Outlines of Persian Grammar, with 
Extracts, for the use of the Students in 
the University of Edinburgh. Price As. 
boards. 

A Journey from Merut in India, to 
London, through Arabia, Persia, Arme¬ 
nia, Georgia, Russia, Austria, Switzer¬ 
land, and France, during the years 181S) 
and 1820, with a map and itinerary of 
the route. By Lieutenant Thomas Lums- 
den, of the Bengal Horse Artillery. 8va 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Sermons, Doctrinal, Practical, and Oc¬ 
casional. By the Rev. William Kell, 
B. D. Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, 
Kelso. 8vo. 8s. hoards. 

An Account of the Life and Writings 
of John Home, Esq. By Henry Mac¬ 
kenzie, Esq. F. R. S. E. &c. &c. &c. 8vo. 
with portrait. 

Institutes of Theology; or, a concise 
System of Divinity. Wi% a reference 
under each article to some of the princi¬ 
pal authors who have treated of the sub¬ 
jects particularly and fully. By Alexan¬ 
der Ranken, D. D. one of the Ministers 
of Glasgow. One thick volume 8vo. 
14s. boards. 

The Cook’s Oracle; (new and improv¬ 
ed edition); containing Receipts for Plain 
Cookery, on the most economical plan, 
for Private Families; also, the Art of 
Composing the most simple and highly** 
finished Broths, Gravies, Soups, &c.: the 
quantity of each article is accurately sta¬ 
ted by weight and measure. To which 
is added, one hundred and thirty New 
Receipts for Pastry, Preserves, Puddings; 


and an easy, certain, and economical Pro¬ 
cess for preparing Pickles. In one volume 
12mo. Price 9s. boards. 

*»* The Receipts added to this edition 
may be had gratis by the former pur¬ 
chasers of the work. 

W. and D. Laing’s Sale Catalogue for 
1822, containing a very large collection 
•of Rooks. 

The Fairy Minstrel, and other Poems, 
By Win. Millar. 12mo. As. fid. boards. 

Memoirs of the Life and Character of 
the late James Harvey, A. M. with a fac¬ 
simile of his Hand-writing ; compiled by 
John Brown, Minister of the Gospel, 
Whitburn. Third edition, with large ad¬ 
ditions. 8vo. 10s. (id. 

Comfort for the Mourner, or Faith’s 
View of Afflictions, exhibited in various 
letters, chiefly consolatory. Written by 
Hervey, Newton, Cowper, Cadogan, Hal- 
four, Dickson, &c- * lHino. with frontis¬ 
piece. Is. fid. 

Hints on Missions. By James Doug¬ 
las, Esq. of Cavers. 12mo. 

The Sermon and Address, delivered 
on occasion of the Ordination of the Rev. 
Archibald Macarthur, as Missionary 
Minister to Van Diemen’s Land. By 
the Rev. James Harper of Leith,, and 
the Rev. .Tames Simpson of Edinburgh. 
Is. fid. 

The Peculiar Nature of the Church of 
Scotland, and the Eflects of that Estab¬ 
lishment on the Character of the People: 
a Sermon, preached January 28th 1822, 
before the Society, incorporated by Royal 
Charter, for the benefit of the Sons of the 
Clergy of the Church of Scotland. By 
the Rev. Henry Duncan, Minister of 
Ruth well. 

The Imitation of Christ; in Three 
Books. By Thomas a Ken) pis. Trans¬ 
lated from the Latin, by John Payne. 
With a Recommendatory Preface, by 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D. Minister of St. 
John's Church, Glasgow. 

oDr Chalmers' Christian and Civic Eco¬ 
nomy of Large Towns, No. XI. On Pau¬ 
perism. Price Is* Published Quarterly. 
This Number is the Second of the Scries 
of Essays, by Dr Chalnicr3, on the Causes 
and Cure of Pauperism. 

Dr Chalmers’ Scripture References, for 
the Use of Sabbath Schools, and Private 
Families. 4d. 

An Edition of the References is also 
Published, with tha Scripture Passages 
printed in full , for the Use of Parents and 
Teachers, when hearing the Lessons of 
their Children or Scholars. ISrao. 3s. bds. 
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EUROPE. 

FraxCE— Although tranquillity aop 
pears to have been restored to the capital^ 
seditious movements still take place in 
various parts of France, and numerous 
arrests have been made. Marshal Vic¬ 
tor, the Minister of War, has declared 
that an officer, whose political opinions 
are against the Administration, will lie 
called upon for his resignation. One of 
General Bcrthon's associates has been ap¬ 
prehended at Calais; but the General 
himself is still at large, and, it is said, late¬ 
ly appeared at a fair near Rochelle. He 
is supposed to have l^een concerned in the 
recent plot at that place. Bodin, one of 
the officers apprehended there, was for¬ 
merly aid-de-camp to Berthon. 

The debates in the Chamber of Deputies 
are conducted with as much animosity as 
ever by the Ultras of both parties. The 
Liberals have particularly directed their 
attacks against the increase of the gendar¬ 
merie , which at present far exceeds the 
force employed by Bonaparte at a tune 
when the French frontiers included Pied¬ 
mont, and when 200,000 conscripts were 
to be dragged to their regiments. A duel 
has been fought I)ctween Generals Semele 
and Lafont, in consequence of the former 
thus addressing the latter, in the Cham¬ 
ber :—“ You are a vile being—it is I who 
tell you so.” Three shots were fired 
without effect, and the aiiUir wus then 
adjusted. 

In one of the debates, M. B. Constant 
took occasion warmly to eensurc the con¬ 
duct of the Ministers, and to reprobate 
the employment of gendarmerie in the 
recent disturbances. His speech was fre¬ 
quently interrupted, and when he after¬ 
wards ascended the tribune to speak to a 
particular point, the v'hole right side of 
the Chamber rose simultaneously, ex¬ 
claiming—“ We have heard enough: 
you are a rebel, an abettor of sedition, 
an inciter of disturbances, the friend of 
General Berthon, the apostle of the revo¬ 
lutionists of all countries!” The tumult 
and confusion^ became excessive, and the 
President at length .adjourned the debate 
to the following day. 

This is but a trifling sample of the 
violence and personal animosity which 
mark the discussions in the French le¬ 
gislative assemblies. 

Spa ix —The sitting of the Ordinary 
Spanish C‘o:tes has been opened by the 


t 

King in person. The celebrated General 
Riego was previously chosen President. 
The nomination of this remarkable person 
to an office so important, seems to prove 
a strong prepondcrancy of the Liberal in¬ 
terest in the new legislature of Spain— 
A new ministry has been formed by M. 
Martinez, from the moderate party in the 
Cortes. He/ias himself accept'd, the of¬ 
fice of Minisf&r for Foreign Adairs. The 
following are the names of the other Mi¬ 
nisters:—Minister of Interior—D. Joseph 
Aiiamira, Gentleman of the King’s Cham¬ 
ber-Minister of the Colonies—I). Ma¬ 
nuel de la Bodega, Kx-Deputy of Lima— 
Minister of Finance—II. Felipe de Sierra 
Pambley, Intcndant of Finance.—Minis¬ 
ter of War—Brigadier Bulanzat.—Mi¬ 
nister of Marine—Brigadier llomarote— 
Minister of Grace and Justice—D. Ni¬ 
cholas Gareli, Ex-Deputy Cation of Va¬ 
lencia. 

On the 19th March, the anniversary of 
the publication of the Constitution, there 
was a fatal affray in Painpeluna. Rome 
military at a tavern sung bongs, and used 
expressions insulting to the people of Na¬ 
varre, and a tumult was the consequence; 
the Magistrate endeavouring to quell it, 
was insulted, and some students setting 
up the cry of“ Death to lticgo,” the 
officers in the coffee-house immediately 
sallied out, salrering all they met. Many 
peasants and militia-men being scattered 
about the streets, a brisk lire of musket¬ 
ry took place, and the conflict was not 
terminated till fifteen were killed and 
forty woumkl. At Burgos, on the same 
day, the 19tn, there was a disturbance 
somew'hat similar. On the troops giving 
vivas for Riego, the other party, in deri¬ 
sion, shouted, “ Long live the Emperor 
Riego!” No lives, however, were lost. 
These . 'Fairs were brought before the 
Cortes on the 24th, when a Dcptfty sta¬ 
ted, that some ill-disposed Spaniards at 
Bayonne had engaged in a conspiracy or¬ 
ganised by the French Government, and 
that many Spaniards at Madrid were im¬ 
plicated. The President of the Cortes, 
lliego, in the course of the discussion, 
said the country was in imminent danger. 

Turkey and Russia— The media¬ 
tion of England and Austria, to restore a 
good understanding between these two 
powers, has failed; the Turkish Divan 
has rejected the Russian ultimatum;—and 
there appears now no alternative but an 
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appeal to the sword. The Divan solemn* lay the courier, with the hope of obtain* 
!>' assembled on the 26th of February, to ing some modification of its character.” 
lake into consideration a note from the . . — 

AmlVhssodors of the mediating powers. AMKKICA. 

The result of this conference was a reply United States.- -On the 8th of 
transmitted to the Ambassadors, which March, the President uunsmitted a Me*, 
was not so favourable to peace as was ex- sage to Congress, recommending the re¬ 
jected. The reply was discussed in a ^ognition of the independence of South 
grand Divan, or Council of State, at which Vgnerica. The message was referred to 


w’ere present, the Viziers, the Cadis of 
Humelia and Anatolia, the Commandants 
of the Janissary Corps, the Learned Doc¬ 
tors, and the Muftis. “ Ttffeasscmbly 
unanimously resolved,” say a/Wces from 
Constantinople of the 6th March, “ that 
the propositions contained the Russian 
ultimatum , were of a nature which never 
could Ik* accepted. In consequeifCe, the 
lteis Eflendi went to take the orders of 
the Sultan on the mode in which a noti¬ 
fication should be madeto the Ambassadors 
of England and Austria, of the inutility 
of continuing to importune his Highness 
w’ith propositions, which the dignitaries 
of the empire, and the Monarch himself, 
deemed inadmissible." Repeated inter¬ 
views took place between Lord Strang- 
ford and the Reis Effendi, which termi¬ 
nated abruptly ; and on the 3d of March, 
a note was delivered to the English and 
Austrian Ambassadors, in Turkish manu¬ 
script, with a French translation, of 
which the following has been given as the 
substance 

“ Tiie Di\nn witnesses with pleasure 
the efforts which its friends, the Ambas¬ 
sador of England and the Austrian Inter¬ 
nuncio, make to adjust the differences 
which have arisen between the Sublime 
Porte and the Czar of the Moscoviles; 
but the Divan views, as useless to the 
proposed object, all further discussion of 
the propositions contained in the Russian 
ultimatum—propositions which are in¬ 
compatible] with the sovereignty of his 
Highness.-—(Here follows an enumera¬ 
tion of the subjects of romplaint which 
the Porte has against the Muscovites.)— 
Finally, it is not for the Porte to send 
Commissioners to the frontiers to nego¬ 
tiate peace—she is not at war with Russia, 
notwithstanding all the provocations— 
and if the Muscovite armies shall begin 
hostilities, she has taken ^measures to re¬ 
pel them.” 

“ I can assure you,” adds a private 
letter, “ that on receiving this note, M. 
de Lutzow let it fall from his hands, so 
incredible did its contents and tone appear. 
He could not believe his eyes, and re-per¬ 
used it several times previously to des. 
patching it for Vienna. It is also said, 
that Lord Strangford endeavoured to de- 


the Committee on Foreign Trade, and or¬ 
dered to be printed. The presen tation of 
this document, it appears, gave offence to 
the Spanish Minister, who had expressed 
his intention of retiring to Philadelphia, 
and there await the orders of his Govern¬ 
ment. 

From a document on the subject of 
the Commerce of the Union, it appears 
that the imjiorts have amounted to 
62,586,784 dollars, of which 58,025,899 
dollars were imported in American ves¬ 
sels, and 4,559,82o dollars in foreign 
vessels. That the exports have amount¬ 
ed to 64,974,382 dollars, of which 
43,671,89-4 dollars were domestic, ami 
20,710,700 dollars foreign articles. That 
34,465,272 dollars were exported in Ame¬ 
rican, and 9,206,622 dollars in foreign 
vessels. That 765,098 American ton¬ 
nage entered the ports of the United 
States, and 804,947 cleared from them; 
and that 81,526 foreign tonnage entered, 
and 83,073 cleared from the ports of the 
United States. 

Uhakii. _By advices from Pernam¬ 

buco to the 12th February, and from Rio 
Janeiro to the 19th January, it appears 
that these colonies have resolved on a 
complete separation from the mother 
country. The order from the Cortes re¬ 
calling the Prince Regent to Portugal 
was the signal for a general movement 
among the inhabitants of Rio Juniero, 
who presented a remonstrance to him, 
c&ijuring him to remain in Rruzil. The 
Prince assented, and, in consequence, great 
rejoicings took place. In the midst of 
this, however, a movement of 2000 Por¬ 
tuguese troojis, who took possession of a 
strong fort, exciteo' general apprehension. 
Several Brazilian regiments immediately 
collected, and a battle was exjiected. At 
length a negociation took place, by which 
it was agreed that the Portuguese troops 
should be embarked for Europe, and by 
this means peace was restored- A simi¬ 
lar course of proceeding had been adopt¬ 
ed at Pernambuco.- A meeting of the 
chiefs of the army, thMpergy, and prin¬ 
cipal inhabitants, had been convened, in 
which it was resolved that the presence 
of the Portuguese troops was no longer 
required. 
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House of Lords, Match 15.—The House of Commons, March 4. —The 

important subject of Irish Tithes was chief topic introduced this evening arose 
introduced this evening by the Duke of from the Army Estimates. Colonel Da- 
Devonshire^ who presented a petition ftoijlfri vies mbved for a reduction of the Military 
the city of Waterford, entreating thaB* Force of the Kingdom to the amount of 
Parliament would take some measures to 5003 men ; Lord Palmerston, in reply, 


prevent the irritation arising from the 
present system of collection. The Earl 
of Liverpool, in his reply, declared him¬ 
self inclined to favour a plan for com¬ 
mutation, and admitted that the present 
disturbances were not necessarily a bar 
to the consideration of this subject, or to 
tlic adoption of such measures connected 
with it as might be deemed advisable. 

26—Lord King brought forward his 
promised motion for a farther reduction 
of the Civil List. His Lordship spoke in 
terms of approbation of his Majesty’s 
princely sacrifice to the distresses of the 
country; but he contended that, in the 
diplomatic department of the Civil List, 
there still remained a wide field for re¬ 
trenchment. In proofs of this assertion, 
he brought forward a comparative state¬ 
ment of the diplomatic expence of the 
country in 1791 and 1821, from which 
it appeared, that the nation paid to 
Ambassadors of various Orders, about 
L. 58,000 more in the latter than in the 
former year; and this, notwithstanding 
that the number of these had been dimi¬ 
nished by two. Lord King adverted par¬ 
ticularly to the appointment of Lord Clan- 
carty, and in conclusion observed, that 
the vast expenditure in this department 
was employed merely ns a source of Par¬ 
liamentary influence. Lord Liverpool re¬ 
plied, in the first nlace, that the expen¬ 
diture of the Civil List was no proper sub¬ 
ject of parliamentary investigation, lo 
long as the Government confined it with¬ 
in the limits fixed by Parliament. The 
increased allowances to Foreign Ministers, 
he justified upon the grounds of the in¬ 
creased expence of livilig abroad, and the 
necessity of employing ambassadors of 
tlie highest rank and talents, which arose 
out of the present relative condition of 
Great Britain with the states of Europe ; 
the appointment of Lord Clancarty, he 
explained to have become necessary, from 
the altered cendition of Holland and 
Flanders. Lord Hclland supported the 
motion, but a&t0fl|ed the propriety of an 
Ambassador at # Belgian Court; and 
Lord Ellenborough opposed it, on the 
ground that great part of the allowance 
to Ambassadors was but an expenditure 
of secret service money.—-The motion 
was rejected. 


pointed out the inconsistent line of con¬ 
duct pursued by the Hon. Member and 
his friendtfky reminding the House, that 
last year, the biume item, he only 
proposed a reduction of 10,000 men, anil 
that althoughfGovernment had “'xluccd 
upwards of lz,000, and of expenditure 
upwaidfi of £.500,000, he culled for a 
still farther diminution. The Noble 1 .ord 
added, that it was thought better to pre¬ 
serve more regiments, and to reduce two 
troops, or companies, of those retained, 
rather than to keep up fewer regiments 
with more men in each; for, by the for¬ 
mer system, a nucleus would be pre¬ 
served, luround whirh an efficient force 
could, in case of necessity, be the most 
easily collected. Mr Hume and Mr Ben- 
net opposed the proposition, contending, 
that not only 20,000 men should be re¬ 
duced, but also that the reduction made 
was effected in the worst manner. The 
House, however, thought otherwise, and 
Lord Palmerston’s motion was carried by 
a Majority of 196 to 51. 

6 .—Mr Kennedy obtained leave again 
to bring in his Bill for altering the mode 
of choosing Criminal Juries in Scotland. 
The Lord Advocate also obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to continue a former Act 
for preventing the naturalization of Aliens s 
the Bill more particularly applies to the 
purchasers of shares in the Bank of Scot¬ 
land. 

6.—The Hon. H. G. Bennet brought 
forward a motion on the subject of the 
late Queen’s funeral; and in doing so, 
went into a history of her case from the 
period of her return to England to that 
of her decease. His motion was, “ that 
it is the opinion of this House, the respect 
and solemnity, by ancient custom re¬ 
served for the funerals of the Queens of 
England, have \jeen, at the funeral of her 
late Majesty Queen Caroline, unnecessarily 
and indecorously violated.” The charges 
against Government, advanced by the 
Honourable Member, were answered by 
iAr Peel; and with the exception of those 
Members who spoke to the fact of the 
case, scarcely one took a share in the de¬ 
bate. The motion was negatived with¬ 
out a division, Mr Bennet not pressing 
for one, on perceiving the feelings of the 
House on the subject. Of what was the 
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three-inch wheels, and equal to the con¬ 
veyance of three tons and a half, with a 
general effect on the House by the re¬ 
vival of this case, says an opposition paper, 
“ the best illustration is perhaps afforded 
by the dmpnstance, that the appearance 
of Mr M. A, Taylor walking up the 
House at the moment Mr Hobhouse pro¬ 
nounced the word tailor , threw the great 
body of Members into an almost convul- 
sive laugh!” 

March 7.—Mr Witt. Dundaa present¬ 
ed a petition from certain individuals, 
praying to be heard by Counsel against 
several clauses in the Edin'mrgh Police 
Bill. The Lord Advocate brought in his 
Bill respecting the revenues-of the-Royal 
Burghs of Scotland, which was read, and 
ordered for the second reading on Friday 
the 22. 

8—The early part of this evening the 
House was occupied in a debate of some 
length on various petitions against the 
Edinburgh Police Bill introduced by Mr 
W. Dundas. The House then went into 
discussion on the Navy Five per Cent. 
Reduction Bill, which went through the 
Committee^ and the third reading was or¬ 
dered for lost night. The Bill was strict¬ 
ly canvassed by Mr Tierney, who, at the 
same time, disclaimed any objection to its 
principle, but disapproved of the short 
time allowed for dissenting. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman thought that a delay 
should be afforded till some certain con¬ 
clusion could be formed with respect to 
the issue of the disputes between Russia 
and Turkey. The Marquis of London¬ 
derry, in reply, clearly demonstrated this 
proposition to be unreasonable, but at the 
same tune his Lordship cautiously ab¬ 
stained from the slightest allusion as to 
what may be the issue of the negotiations 
between those Towers. Mr Denman 
moved the Bill should be extended from 
the 16th to the 30th of March, but the 
motion was negatived by a large majority. 

11.—'The Bill for reducing the Navy 
Five per Cents, was read a third time, 
and passed. No farther time was granted 
to Trustees within the kingdom.—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made his 
promised exfwsition respecting the ex¬ 
tent und character of the system of re¬ 
trenchment u|x>n which the Ministers of 
the Crown acted during the last recess of 
Parliament, in pursuance, of the votes of 
both Houses. The operation of the pro¬ 
posed measure will be to relieve the coun¬ 
try from one-half of the expense hitherto 
incurred under the head of the Superan¬ 
nuation Act, by.deducting five per cent, 
from all salaries exceeding £.100 per aim. 
and two and a-half per cent, from those 
which do not reach that sum. The scale 

voi.. x. 


of the superannuation allowances is to 
be one-twelfth of the salary for every 
five years’ service. The Right Honour¬ 
able Gentleman then proceeded to state 
the reductions. From the Civil List, lie 
said, a reduction had been made to the 
amount of no less than £75,000 a-year. 
Of this his Majesty has nobly granted 
£30,000 a-year from that portion of the 
Civil List which relates more immediate¬ 
ly to his own personal expenses: £20,000 
have been conceded from the salaries of 
the principal Officers of State, and 
£25,000 from the appointments of the 
Officers of the Household. The reduc* 
tion in the public Offices of State is esti¬ 
mated at £12,000, and in the depart¬ 
ment of the revenue at £66,000; and a 
farther gradual reduction, estimated for 
the present year at £15,000, is to be ac¬ 
complished by a diminution of the sala¬ 
ries of office as the present incumbents 
retire, and new officers succeed to the si¬ 
tuations. The whole immediate benefit 
of the proposed plan will be a sayteg qf 
£.200,000, and the expected IhHeise, 
when it shall get into full operation, will 
make it amount to £.400,000. 

12.—Mr John Smith presented a peti¬ 
tion from the Chamber of Commerce a* 
gainst the Edinburgh Police Bill intro¬ 
duced by Mr W. Dundas. Colonel Da¬ 
vis then moved several resolutions, ani¬ 
madverting on abuses supposed to prevail 
in the collection of the Revenue; decla¬ 
ring that an increase of 1$ per cent, hail 
taken place in the expense of this service, 
between the years 1812 and 1820; com¬ 
plaining that large sums were applied in 
this department without any account be, 
ing rendered; and demanding that, for 
the future, a prospective estimate of the 
disbursements for the year, under this 
bead, shoqld be laid before Parliament, 
in order that they might examine into, 
and control the proposed expenditure. 
Mr Lushington, in reply, charged the 
jGallant Colonel with mistakes in his cal¬ 
culations, to the amount of eight millions, 
and maintained that, instead of an in¬ 
crease tqjking place of 14 per cent, in the 
collection of the Revenue between 1812 
and 1820, the advance had only been one- 
twelfth per cent. All the Resolutions 
were negatived without a division, except 
that relating to the prospective Estimates, 
upon which the Previous Question was 
put, and carried by 93 votes to 25. 

13—Lord Nonnanby brought forward 
a motion for abolishing the office of Joint 
Post-master General, and establishing a 
single Post-master. The Noble Lord 
o)>ened the subject with much ingenuity 
and force, and made out a prima facie 
case, shewing that the ftccond Post-mas- 
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ter General was wholly unnecessary, and 
might, without injury or incomenionee to 
the public sen ice, be done away, and a 
saving thereby effected of £.2600 a-year. 
lie was replied to by Air .Robinson, 
laird Londonderry, and Mr (’. Wynn. 
Ministers on this occasion did not attempt 
to defend the appointment on the ground 
of the office being necessary for the pub- 
lie service; hut they boldly avowed, that 
the office was retained as essential to¬ 
wards keeping up the influence of the 
Crown, which had licen diminished to a 
degree tending to endanger the equili¬ 
brium so necessary for the safety of the 
Constitution. After a debate of some 
length, Lord Normanby’s motion was 
hist, on a division, by 181 to 159. The 
business of the Postmasters General is 
not, however, terminated. From the 
notice of a motion'given next night by 
Mr Calcraft, it was learned that Lord 
Clancarty was absent for two years out 
of the kingdom, and engaged in totally 
diflgnnt business, whilst he was receiv¬ 
ing pay ns one of the Joint Post-masters 
General; and if he had been absent 200 
years, bis services at the office would never 
have been wanted. Lord Londonderry 
compared this absence of the Noble Post¬ 
master on other business, to his own ab¬ 
sence at Vienna and Paris on the business 
of his own office. 

Ik—Mr Creevy brought forward his 
motion on the subject of the Hoard of 
C'ontroul; which establishment, he con¬ 
tended, if it could not he entirely dispen¬ 
sed with, and the duties performed by 
one of the Secretaries of State, might Ik; 
very much reduced. Mr Canning made 
an uhlo defence of the Hoard, and contend¬ 
ed, that the duties of it were most import¬ 
ant, responsible, ami laborious; and that 
any interference with the form of the es¬ 
tablishment, or any .eduction of it, would 
lie most injurious t<» the public service. 
The motion was lost, on a division,*by a 
large majority, the numbers being— for 
the motion 88—against it 278. 

15—The Malt Duty Repeal Hill was 
passed; a vague discussion then took 
place upon a communication, which, it 
seems. Air Arbuthnqt had sent to some 
Members of that House, respecting Lord 
Normanby’s motion. The Hon. Secre¬ 
tary admitted his having written letters 
of the nature alleged to several Members, 
hut declared them to have been merely 
private communications, addressed to in¬ 
dividuals with whom he was personally 
* intimate. He disclaimed the intention of 
giving nltencc in any quarter, and Lord 
J. Russel declared himself satisfied with 
the lion. Secretary’s explanation. The 
following is ,i copt of the letter alluded to: 


(PBIVATE.) 

“ Dowtng-itrcet, March 8, 1822. 

“ My Dear Sib,— On Wednesday 
next,.the ISth inst. a motion is to be made 
by Lord Normanby, to abolish the office 
of one of the Post-masters General; and 
on the 14th, the day following, Mr Cree¬ 
vy mokes a similar motion ugainst the 
Board of Controuk 

“ In this manner the just and necessa* 
ry influence of the Crown is, from day to 
day, attacked; and as other motions, of a 
similar nature, are to lx; made by Lord 
Althorpe, it will lie quin, impossible 
for any set m men to conduct the Govern¬ 
ment* of this country, unless practices of 
this kind shall be successfully resisted. 

“ It seems as if the Opposition, in de¬ 
spair of coining into office, had determined 
to break down the means of administer¬ 
ing the nffiiirs of the country; and as this 
subject is become most serious, I have no 
scruple of apprising you of what is now 
passing, with the hope and expectation 
that you will think it necessary to attend, 
and thus to lend your aid in stemming the 
torrent of such dangerous innovation. 

“ Yuur’s sincerely, 

“ C. Ammithkot.” 

18.—On the bringing up of the Report 
of the Rill for reducing the Duty on Alalt 
eight shillings per quarter, Mr lluskisson 
announced, that if the price of beer should 
not he lowered in a fair proportion, he 
would propose that a duty should lie lo. 
vied on the stock of the brewers, in order 
to prevent the repeal of the tax from oper¬ 
ating as a lKinus to them, In the injury 
of the public. The House was chiefly oc¬ 
cupied in discussing the Navy Estimates. 
In the Committee of Supply, a sum of 
£.2,700,000 was voted for the purjvise ol 
paying oft' the proprietors of the Navy 
Five jier Cents, who had dissented from 
the new arrangement: this sum includes 
the interest. 

20.—On the motion of Mr J. II. lllair. 
a Committee was appointed to take into 
consideration the state of the Turnpike 
and Highway Laws in Scotland. In older 
that the Bill" should be rendered as com¬ 
plete as possible, the Hon. Member pro¬ 
posed, that it should lie circulated in Scot¬ 
land during the Recess, nnd passed into 
a law next Session. The Bill is not in¬ 
tended to interfere with any existing local 
Acts—The Malt Duty Repeal Bill went 
through its last stage, w ithout any thing 
further being urged on the subject ot 
the Brewers’profits.—Mr Curw'cri brought 
forward his promised motion lor laving 
a duty on imported tallow, nnd removing 
the tax on candles. His object, lie said, 
was to afford faitbrr relief to th° A grind- 
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tviral interest, by increasing the value of 
cattle. Mr Robinson, in reply, contend¬ 
ed that the etTect of this measure to the 
consumer would be to raise the duty on the 
ton of candles from £.12:10s., its pre¬ 
sent rate, to £.20; and as to the farmer, 
lie would not benefit by it more than three 
shillings m the value of an ox. It was 
before known that Ministers did not ap¬ 
prove the plan, which met with so little 
encouragement from the House, that the 

<{uestion did not go to a division_The 

Hou.se then proceeded with the Army 
Kstimatcs; Mr Hume proposed various 
reductions, on one of w hiclmtho salary of 
the Judge-Advocate-Gencra.j only xnrn- 
Uen Members voted with that Gentleman. 

22.—Mr l.amblon presented a petition 
lroin Newcaslle-ujKjn-Tyiie, praying a re¬ 
mission of Henry limit's punishment, 
hut which was so indecorously worded, 
that it was rejected hy a majority of 123 
to 22. The House then proceeded to 
finish the Army Kstimatcs, in the discus¬ 
sion on \\ Inch, a very remarkable fact was 
brought to light by Sir H. Hurdingc, le- 
lative to an erroneous statement former¬ 
ly, and repeatedly, made by Mr Hume, on 
the subject of new commissions, the num- 
lier of winch that Gentleman had stated 
as high as 2553 in live years, while they 
were actually no more than <563 in that 
period ; thus making an over-statement 
of ISfK) in the number, and £1,800,000 
in the amount of the saving that he said 
might be clieclcd, taking the iutefest at 
12 per cent. Mr Hume said lie had dis¬ 
torted his mi-take two months ago, und 
had mentioned it to his friend Mr Jlcn- 
net, who advised him to take an early op¬ 
portunity of correcting it in the House. 

25.—Lord J. Russel brought forward 
the case of Capt. llomeo, an Italian Gen¬ 
tleman, who claims remuneration lor ser- 
\ ices rendered to the British Army in Si¬ 
cily in 1808, for which he was subse¬ 
quently expatriated, and otherwise ill- 
lrented, by the Sicilian Government. An 
annuity of £.50 had been granted to him, 
which, at bis own request, bud been com¬ 
muted for £.300 ; the present ol ject ap¬ 
pears to lie the re-granting of the annui¬ 
ty, and the restoration of the £.300, for 
the re-pa) moot of which Mr Forbes 
pledged himself. The petition was or¬ 
dered to be printed.—The Ordnance Ksti¬ 
matcs occupied the House till 12 o’clock. 
On the grant of £.3(5,813 for the Ord¬ 
nance offices at the Tower and Pall Mull, 

M r Ilumc moved a reduction of £.10,000. 
which.was negatived by a considerable 
majority. 

27_Mr Home Drummond presented 

a ]K'tition from Mr Dunlop of Glasgow, 
praying that the English market might 


lie thrown open to the Scots distillers. 
Mr Wortley thought the measure would 
afford much relief to the barley-growers 
in Scotland. The petition was referred 
to the Agricultural ( omit tee. 

April I.—'The necessity of rcjiealing 
the Salt 'fax was again urged this even¬ 
ing—a measure on which the Agricultu¬ 
ral Members appear to lie unanimous. 
Mr Calcraft gave not : cc, that if Ministers 
did not propose some extensive mid ef¬ 
fectual measure of relief, he should even 
in this Session move for its repeal— 
Some discussion took place relative to 
the present state of the Agricultural in¬ 
terest, which deserves to lie particularly 
noticed. Mr Stuart Wortley, in present¬ 
ing a petition from certain Owners and 
Occupiers of Land in Linlithgow, pray¬ 
ing Hint a million of money might he ex¬ 
pended in relieving tlicir existing distres¬ 
ses, specially called the addition of the 
House to one paragraph in it, vvhkli was 
rather of a reinaikablc diameter. The 
paragraph in question considered the ut¬ 
most reduction of taxation to be totally 
inadequate to allbril the Agriculturists 
any relief; and, on the c.uitmry, depre¬ 
cated such a step as injurious to the best 
interests of the country. The Hon. 
Member declared himself much disposed 
to the same opinion as the jietitioners had 
thus expressed, and availed himself of the 
opportunity to arraign the conduct of the 
Hank of England, in not lowering the 
rate of its discounts, as had been gene¬ 
rally expected, and thereby assisting the 
Agricultural classes in iaisi»g money to 
alleviate their distiess, at a reduced rate 
of interest. The Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer intimated, that it was the inten¬ 
tion of Government In allow the transfer 
of mortgages hy indorsation, thereby sa- 
v ing additional stamps. The same even¬ 
ing, the report of the Agricultural Com¬ 
mittee was laid iqion the table of the 
Hoyse. This document was ordered to 
be printed immediateh, and the Marquis 
of Londonderry g.nie notice, that, on the 
22d of this month, lie would move for a 
Committee of the whole House, to take 
the Report into its consideration, with a 
view to the adoption of some measure 
which he should then propose for the re¬ 
lief of the Agricultural interests—Mr Ro¬ 
binson submitted bis promised motion 
to the House relative.to the liade of the 
Wost-India Colonies, and obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill for ojiening a direct 
communication between certain poitsin 
our West Indian-Colonics, and the Con¬ 
tinents of Europe and America. Seve¬ 
ral Members connected with commerce 
expressed their approbation of the mea¬ 
sure. 
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FEBRUARY. 

Members of Parliament , it was late¬ 
ly decided in the Court of King’s Bench, 
cannot lie bail, because their persons are 
protected from arrest by their parliamen¬ 
tary privilege. 

Htou Court of Justiciary, Feb. 11. 
•—Joseph M’Parian and Margaret Brown, 
or Palmer, were put to the bar, accused 
of two acts of theft, from the shops of 
Mr Spittal and Mr Mawson, merchants, 
South Bridge, in August last. The pan- 
nels pleaded Not Guilty. After the ex- 
ainination of witnesses, the jury found 
the pannels Guilty of both the charges 
libelled. M‘Purlun was sentenced to 14 
years trans]H>rtation; lmt sentence was 
delayed as to the other prisoner, in con¬ 
sequence of ill health. 

J 8.—John Douglas and Mathew Adie, 
found quilty on the 13th July, last year, 
of robbery on the high-way, were brought 
up for judgment. Sentence in this case 
was delayed, on account of an objection 
taken to the regularity of the verdict, 
(see page 84, vol. ix. new series,) on which 
their Lordships delivered their opinions 
on the 4th instant, repelling the objection. 
The prisoners now received sentence of 
transportation for seven years. William 
Muir, found guilty of shop-breaking in 
Leith, was sentenced to transportation for 
life; atul his brother, John Muir, for rob¬ 
bing the till of u merchant’s shop in Kirk¬ 
caldy, for 14 years. The latter culprit 
was only 10 years of age. 

25.—Daniel Boss, a young boy, pleaded 
Guilty of robbing various gentlemen’s lob¬ 
bies of great-coats. &c., and was sen¬ 
tenced to seven years transportation. 

MARCH. 

1.— Old Bailey.— Pamplew, one of 
Carlile’s shopmen, was indicted at the 
instance of the Constitutional Society»for 
publishing n pamphlet, which, Mr Adol¬ 
phus said, contained nine or ten gross li¬ 
bels on the King and Constitution. Af¬ 
ter the evidence, the prisoner entered in¬ 
to a long defence, in which he was fre¬ 
quently interrupted by the Common Ser¬ 
geant, for his irregularity in rejecting on 
the Agents of the Society, on the Mem¬ 
bers of the Royal Family, and the laws, 
in condemning Garlic, whose conduct he 
attempted to justify. At half past twelve 
the Jury retired, and, at one o’clock on 
Saturday morning, returned a verdict of 
Guilty ; and the Common Sergeant sen¬ 
tenced him to two years imprisonment 
in Giltspur Street Compter, and, at the 
cxpiiution of that term, to enter iuto his 
own recognisance for £.500 for his good 


behaviour during the term of his rfatural 
life. 

4.—John Barclay, another of Carlile’s 
shopmen, was found Guilty, and senten¬ 
ced to six months imprisonment in the 
House of Correction; and, on the 5th, 
another, William Holmes, was sentenced 
to two years imprisonment. A third, 
whose name was unknown, was arraign¬ 
ed, and pleaded Not Guilty, but persisting 
in his refusal to enter his name, he was 
sent back to mil. 

6.— Phcnlnenon .—A very extraordi¬ 
nary phenomenon was caused to-day in 
the river Thames, by a gale of wind. As 
it blew from the 8. W.,and with extreme 
violence, the entrance of the title was in¬ 
terrupted for several hours. About one 
was the time of Hood, by the table, but 
at ten in the morning, the tide was still 
ebbing with great rapidity at London 
Bridge. In consequence of this, the wa¬ 
ter in the river sunk so low os to render 
it fordable in several places. Many per¬ 
sons were seen walking across, and as the 
bed of the river wits exposed in large 
tracks, valuable articles, which had lain 
there for a long period, were picked up. 
This was the case as far out as Graves¬ 
end. The water has not been known so 
low for many years by several feet. Shi|is 
were seen aground in all parts of the river 
below London Bridge. About twelve 
o’clock the tide began to relurn, and with 
a rapidity proportioned to the cheek it 
had cxjierienccd, the wind having acted 
as a temporary dam to its progress. Such 
was the force of the current, that barges 
and small craft in great numbers were 
driven against each other, and sunk, or 
otherways much injured. The time of 
high water did not take place till after 
three o’clock. 

Steam Carriages !—A patent has licen 
recently secured by Mr Griffith, of Broinp- 
ton, a gentleman not unknown in the li¬ 
terary woild, by his travels in Asia Minor, 
and other works. Mr Griffith, in con¬ 
nection with a professor of Mechanics on 
the Continent, lias at length solved the 
long-considered' problem of pro j >clling, by 
steam, carriages capable of transporting 
merchandise, and also passengers, upon 
common roads, without the aid of horses. 
The actual construction of such a cavriage 
is now proceeding at the manufactory of 
Messrs Bramah. The power to lie ap¬ 
plied in this machine is equal to that of 
six horses, and the carriage altogether 
will be 28 feet in length, running upon 
velocity of from three to^ seven miles per 
hour, varied at pleasure. The vast mi- 
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instance, in a political and social sense, 
of the introduction of such machines, on 
ull our great roads, must be evident. The 
saving in carriage of goods will be 50 per 
cent.; and for passengers, inside'fares will 
be taken ajt the outside prices. The uni¬ 
versal importance of this great triumph 
of the mechanical arts, has led Mr 
Griffith to take out patents in Austria 
and France: one carriage lias actually 
been launched at Vienna, and operates 
with success. Hy availing himself of va¬ 
rious improvements, in the transfer, re¬ 
gulation, and economy of force, all the 
usual objections are removed, such as the 
ascent of hills, securing a supply of fuel 
and water; and, in fine, the dagger of 
explosion is prevented, not only by the 
safely valve, but by the distribution of 
the steam into tubes, so as to render any 
possible explosion wholly unimportant. 
Every carriage will be presided with a 
director of the fore wheels sitting in front, 
and with a director of the steam appara¬ 
tus sitting in the rear, and the body of 
the vehicle will be situated between the 
fore-wheels and the machinery. 

19.— Seamen's IVages —A very im¬ 
portant decision, as it regards seamen and 
owners of vessels, was made this day in 
the Court of Admiralty, London. The 
case arose out of the loss of the Juliana 
East Indiaman, wrecked on her home 
passage, a short lime since, on the Ken¬ 
tish Knock. The suit commenced in a 
claim for wages, made hy one of the two 
seamen who were saved. The claim of 
wages, which was made for intermediate 
freights earned hy the vessel, was resist¬ 
ed by the owners, on the ground of ar¬ 
ticles executed between them, which sti¬ 
pulated that the sailors should not de¬ 
mand wages, or he entitled to any part 
thereof, until after the ship arrived in 
the port of London: and having been 
lost, it was contended the wages were 
forfeited. Lord Stowcll, in giving judg¬ 
ment, said, that these articles were, enter¬ 
ed into, for most part, by men who, 
from their situation and habits, were to¬ 
tally ignorant of their consequences ; the 
law, therefore, must protect their inter¬ 
ests from fraud. The Learned Judge en- 
tered at great length into the question, 
und'-eoncluded by saying, that he would 
permit the seamen to maintain their de¬ 
mand, notwithstanding these instruments 
of stipulation to the contrary: and with 
respect to the next of kin, of the rest of 
the crew who perished, being equally en¬ 
titled to come upon the owners for wages, 
he should not .be alarmed at the argu¬ 
ments of counsel, with respect to letting 
in their claim likewise. The Court, 
therefore, decided, that such bonds or ar¬ 


ticles, in law, could not be maintained 
against the seamen’s claim of wages. 

21 Watson's Fund —We observe the 
requisite Parliamentary notice is now 
given by the Keepers and Commissioners 
of the Signet, of an application for leave 
to bring in a bill for altering the destina¬ 
tion of this extensive fund, and applying 
it to charitable uses in this city. This 
fund, it will be recollected, was some 
years ago brought under public notice by 
a ns active citizen: it originated from the 
residue of the effects of a Mr John Wat¬ 
son, W. S. who died in November 1762. 
These cilecls were vested in trustees, to 
apply them to sueli charitable uses in 
Edinburgh as they should think proper. 
The trustees declared hy a deed, that a 
Foundling Hospital should be instituted, 
being the alleged intention of the testator, 
and that at their .demise the charily 
should come under the management of 
the Keepers, &c. of the Signet. These 
official gentlemen assumed the charge in 
consequence in 1781, and such was the 
effect of their management, that a sum, 
at that time small, had, six years ago, ac¬ 
cumulated to .£.60,000, anil now, we be¬ 
lieve, amounts to something more than 
£.80,000, a sum which, properly applied, 
as we have no doubt it will now he, must 
prove of incalculable benefit to the city. 

22. —Five j>er Cent. Stock .—The ljooks 
for entering the dissentients to the pro¬ 
posed transfer of the Navy Five per Cents, 
were closed 011 Saturday at the Bank. 
The capital of the stock which is claim¬ 
ed in money by the residents in Great 
Britain (the great hulk of the holders) is 
£.2,600,000. Tims may the measure be 
said to have completely answered 5 for 
the foreign holders, or those who may lie 
abroad, can scarcely be expected to double 
the sum. On Monday, Air Ilasc, from 
the Bank of England, by order of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lord 
Liverpool, communicated to the Stock 
Exchange, that all the holders of the 
Navy Five per (’cuts, u ho required their 
money, would he paid on the 5lh of 
April, with the quarter’s interest. The 
amount of stock held hy dissentients 1 ic¬ 
ing so small, Government nrc enabled to 
pay it without having recourse to any 
loan, which has accordingly tended to 
raise the Funds. - 

30 .—Fatal Duel .**.It is with deep con¬ 
cern we state, that a meeting took place 
near Auchtcrtool, in Fife, on Tuesday 
morning the 26th instant, about eleven 
o’clock, between Sir Alexander Boswell, 
Bart, of Auchinlcck, attended by the 
Hon. John Douglas, brother to the Mar¬ 
quis of Qucensbcrry, and James Stuart, 
Esq. younger of Duncani, attended hy 
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the Earl of llosslyn, which proved fatal 
to Sir Alexander. It is said the parties 
were hound over to keep the pence, liy 
the Sherifl’ of Edinburgh, on Monday 
night, in consequence of which they set 
oil' for fife early on Tuesday morning, 
attended by their seconds and two tur¬ 
ge-oils. They met near Auchtertool alxrnt 
eleven o’clock, arid stood at twelve pares 
distance. The Earl of llosslyn gave the 
word, and the parties fired, when Sir 
Alexander received Mr Stuart’s ball in the 
right shoulder, which broke the clavicle 
of the bone, and injured the spine. Sir 
Alexander immediately fell, and was car¬ 
ried to Hahnuto House, the seat of his re¬ 
lative, Lord Bulmuto, where u\ cry assist¬ 
ance was rendered by Dr Wood and Mr 
Liston, and afterwards by Dr John Thom¬ 
son, u ho w as sent for by express to Edin¬ 
burgh ; hut the unfortunate Baronet died 
on Wednesday afternoon, at three o’clock. 
The quarrel which gave rise to this fatal 
and lamented rencontre originated from 
certain articles inserted in a Glasgow 
newspaper called the Sentinel, in which 
Mr Stuart conceived himself to be un¬ 
justly attacked. An action was raised 
by Mr Stuart against Messrs llorthwick 
and Alexander, proprietors of that paper. 
Borthwick was lying in Glasgow jail for 
a small debt, w hen his agent, it ap\)ears, 
expressed to Mr Stuart his great desire 
to have the action settled, and asked if he 
(Mr Stuart) was willing to do so ? Mr 
Stuart replied, that it would dvjiend on 
the communications which llorthwick 
would make to him. llorthwick being 
afterwards liberated from prison by the 
payment of his debt, brought Mr Stuart 
the papers and MSS. which led him to 
fix on Sir Alexander Boswell its the author 
of the articles which had offended him. 
Mr Stuart left the field after the duel, 
and was in Edinburgh at one o’clock of 
the same day, hut left it again immedi¬ 
ately for the south. < 

The foregoing is the substance of what 
hits ap]x.*arcd in the Jeurnals of the day; 
no statement has its vet appeared from 
the friends of. either party. 

AVI! IT.. * 

Iiua.Axn— By the intelligence from 
this country, is is painfully evident, that 
the furious and tumultuary spirit of the 
peasantry, notwithstanding the rigid en¬ 
forcement of the Tixiurrection-act in the 
disturb'd counties, remains unsubdued. 
The following extract from the Charge of 
the Lord Chief Justice of Ireland to the 
Grand Jury of Kilkenny, gives a frightful 
picture of the state of society in that quar¬ 
ter ; 

At present,'the south of Ireland 
such, and is so overwhelmed with cala¬ 
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mity, us would scarcely lie credited by 
any other part of the world. When last 
in Limerick, I saw, as you must have 
seen, the statements in the public pajiers 
ns to the state of that county, and the 
proceedings of the infatuated people; hut 
I assure you these accounts were a very 
feeble representation of the state of things. 
The peasantry of that district were com¬ 
pletely in arms—.they were literally in 
(tossession of the county. Society was 
dissolved, and the repetition of outrages, 
in consequence, was daily—murder, rob- 
bery, the violation of worn- n, human 
torture—in short, every- crime tk. t dis¬ 
graces human nature was there to lie 
found. e In the counties of Tipperary and 
Waterford, from whence 1 have just 
come, the quantity of aims that arc in 
possession of the common people could 
hardly be believed. There was scarce a 
convictiort in either county but arose out 
of the fact of the person's having arms ; 
every crime being perpetrated by the pea¬ 
santry fully armed.” 

After all that we have heard (says the 
Dublin Keening l‘only) this is a picture 
for which we were not prepared ; hut the 
liigh character of the Chief Justice must 
silence any doubt as to its fidelity. 

C .—I Mir Duel.— Among the indictments 
issued from the Crown Ollice, Edinhuigh, 
against individuals to stand their trials at 
the approaching Circuit Court to he held 
in this city, is one against William M. 
Borthwick, who was some time in the 
Sentinel Office, “ for theft, by breaking 
ojien lockfast places in the Sentinel New s- 
pajKT Office, Glasgow,” and which, it is 
understood, led to the late fatal duel.— 
(Ihngow Cornier. 

Mr Borthwick, of the Glasgow Sen¬ 
tinel, w-as apprehended nt Dundee on 
Thursday, and carried to Edinburgh next 
morning, by Mr Patrick Muckay, mes¬ 
senger at arms, on a Justiciary warrant, 
charging him villi having abstracted seve¬ 
ral letters and other inanscripts from the 
printing-office of that jmper. The lega¬ 
lity'of Mr Borthwick’* conduct, we un¬ 
derstand, is involved in a question still 
pending, as to whether, at the time of his 
taking the papers, lie was or was not a 
proprietor j- (fis statement is, that lie 
was so: That he had agreed, n..- doAbt, 
to sell his interest in the concern to his 
partner Alexander; but that the latter 
not having fulfilled the conditions of the 
bargain, Borthwick had obtained a judg¬ 
ment of the Magistrates ol‘ Glasgow, re¬ 
instating him in the yiosscssion ; that ho 
had accordingly resumed jiossession, be¬ 
fore witnesses ; but was immediately 
thrown into prison on an old caption for 
debt; that he was liberated by his agent 
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on the evening of Sunday the 10th March; 
that ubout seven o'clock next morning, he 
went to the otllec, and took from one of 
the desks, which was open, and from an¬ 
other, of which he still retained the key, 
the manuscripts in question; that he con¬ 
ceived himself entitled to do this; and 
that'hc had a strong inducement to it, 
namely, to save himself front the con¬ 
sequences of prosecutions brought against 
him through the acts of his partner. A 
young man, who had been a composite!- 
in the Sentinel office, and who, it is said, 
was employed by Borthwick to curry the 
]M|kt> to the Tontine, ha&also I>een com¬ 
mitted on a Justiciary warrant as his 
master’s accomplice.— Dundee . ldrerlher, 
A )»ll 1 . 


APPOINTMENTS, 


March I—l>i" Francis Xicol, Principal of the 
touted College, elected Uectoi of Uiu L’lmersity 
ol -Si Andicws. 

II. ECCI.KSIA8TICAL. 

Fell. 27_The Ciutcd Associate Congregation 

ill l)alieteh g.ue .ill unanimous vail lo the lieu 
Mi t‘l,ulc, formerly a preacher under the (intern I 
Associate .synod, now a member of tho L'mted 
■Synod of Ireland. 

- - The ('oiigiegation of Dalreoeh, in connection 
with the Hinted Associate Synod of the Secession 
Church, ga\ e an tnummoiis call to the Ituv. Mr 
I'lcik, late a picacher of the (icncial As-octalc 
•Synod. 

’.March li —Mr .lame, Ucnwnk, preacher of the 
gospel, ordameil to the olhee of the ministry and 
)i.i,total charm' 1,1 die V,soeiate Congregation of 
Alliirliin, K n kcardincshirc. 

-- rim Iter, ,1mnes Anderson unl.-uurd and nd- 
imlled Aessistanl and Successoi to the lien. Win. 
Anderson, Minuter of St l'ei gus. 

— The Piediytcty of Ilannlton ordained M» .1. 
lll.iek, preacher" of the gospel, to he Minister of the 
church and palish of Hcrtiam, Sholta, vacant hy 
the translation of the Her. All Proud foul to Stratli- 
Siin. 

1 l.—The Rev. David t'arnaent, late of Glasgow, 
was admitted Assistant and Successor to the Minis¬ 
ter ot Itosskecii. 

‘JO. —Mi I high Young was ordained to the pas¬ 
toral ch.ugc of the llelormed Presbyterian Con¬ 
gregation of Launsion, near Falkirk. 

'-’I.—The Iter, \le\ander Clark ordained Rint 
a,limited to the thud charge in the parish of Imer- 

I1C s. 

— Mr 1). Dow. preacher of the gospel, to be 
Assistam and .'successor to the lies. Dr. Dow, lus 
lather, Minister of the pal ish of Irongray. 

---The l!e\. l)i Lee of -St Andrews was ailmiUed 
first Minister of the f '.mnngatcfhurch, m the room 
of the Rev. Dr Stewart, dereased. 

■s^Ttyrltec. Alexander (Ink, oidarned and ad¬ 
mitted one of the Ministers of Inverness. 

28.—Tlui Congregation of the United secession 
Cliureh m (luct-n Aim’s Street, Oumfermlnie, gaic 
a haunnnioiis call to Mr James Whyte to lie their 
Minister. Thi, is now the eleventh call made out 
for Mr \V byte. 

III. MILITARY. 

Brevet I.t. Col. W. t'onnt I.insingcn, Col. on 
Continent of tin rope 28 Feb. 1822. 
12 Dr. C'ormt A: Adj. Salley, raijk of I.t. 21 do. 

.1. li. Evens I, Cornet by {nireh. vice. 
D.uibu/., til Dr. 11 do. 

I.t. Van.leleur, (’apt. do. vice Wallace, 
let. 28 do 
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Dheoxrry in Mechanics —Patents have 
been obtained hy Mr John iluthven, of 
this city, for a “ New MethiHl of procu¬ 
ring Mechanical Power,” wliich promises 
to be of consitlenible ooportunce from its 
simplicity and general application. At 
it has no analogy to any of the mechani¬ 
cal ]towers hitherto known, we can hardly 
convey an idea of it to our readersbut 
So far as we can form an opinion, it ap¬ 
pears to be a jiower that accumulates in a 
ratio to the resistance, and on that ac¬ 
count will he valuable for compressing or 
elevating, and may supersede the screw 
for those purposes; as the immense loss 
of power, arising from the Ikix in which 
the screw turns, renders the desired force 
from it in a great degree abortive. 


PROMOTIONS’ &c. 


12 1,. Dr. Comet Weight, I.t. do. 28 Feb. 1822. 

J. C. Lett, Cornet do. do. 

I.t- lion. (1. It. Ala'reromhy,from." Dr. 
(t, Cnpt. by pur. vice Find, me, prom. 

11 .March 

1.1 Assist. Surg. Slivan, from II F. Assist. 

Surg. vice M-Grcgor, dead 28 Feb. 
(iron. fids. W. O. Stanley, Kns. it Lieut, by ptirch.- 
v kv Tingling, prom. 11 do. 

Lieut. Si (.’apt. Thoroton, ('apt. Ac Lieut. 

Col. l>y pureli. v ice lltalge, vet 28 do. 
Kns. Ac I .it ut. (ireville, Lieut- Ac Caul. 

by purch. do. 

Fills. Vise. Chetwynd, from 52 F. Fins. 
Ac Lieut, by mireh. do. 

I !■’. Lieut. Hlake, from h. p. I,' I-', t’ayni. 

v ice Daniel, dismissed do- 

Lieut. .Nunn, Adj. vice Hunt, res. Adj. 

only 21 do. 

W. M. Barrow, Fins, vice Loiaine, dead 

28 do. 

Uos|i. Assist. Fairy, Assist. Surg. vice 
Morrah, dead, 7 March, 

lit. Maj. liullev, Maj. vice Col. I'opson, 
dead !* Jan. 

Lieut. O'Dell, Capt. do. 

Finn. Wyatt, l.ieut. do. 

H. Keily, Fins, liy parch, vice I.c Mnr- 
ehnnl, piom. 7-March. 

Lieut. L'niiihart, from h. p. Hide Itrig. 

Lieut- vice Sutherland, i)2 F'. 21 F'eli. 
l.ieut- Kyle, ('apt. by pureli. v ice Brooks, 
do. 

28* Capt. Barclay Maj. do. vice Lieut. Col. 

lloss, ret. 7 Mnicli. 

Lieut. Ihll, Ca)>t. do do. 

Fins. Ilrowfte, Luiit. do. do. 

It. Gibson, Fins. do. <lr. 

l.ieut Tompson, fmni li. p. 20 F. Lieut* 
vice Sulherlnnd, 'll F'. 20 F'eb. 

Lieut. Huddleston, I 'apt. by purch. vice 
Maj. F’anoourt, ret. do. 

Hosp. Assist. Tecvan, Assist. Surg. vieu 
Shcan, 11 Dr. 28 do. 

Cornet Ac Mill-Incut. Locke, from I Life 
lids. I.t. by pureli. vice Huddleston 
.. 7 March. 

Fins. Ginh.uy, Lt by purch. vice l*en- 
eoke, prom. 28 Fell. 

T. Alcoek, Kns. do. do. 

( apt. Valiant, Maj. do. v ice Bar wick, 
ret. 21 <Ht 1821. 

Lieut. Hay, from 12Dr. Capt. l»y purch. 

do. 

18 Assist. Smg. Thomson, from b. n. (it) F'. 

Assist, Suvg. \ lee Shanks, ,VJ f. 

7 March IS22. 

II l.ieut. Col. Smelt, 2 Cejirn II Lieut. 

Col. 2 5 Fib. 

I’ll-. Armstrong, Mini. do. 
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Lieut. Briscoe, from h. p. 86 F. Lieut 
26 Feh. 18*2. 
Lieut Sutherland, drum 30 F. do. do. 
.Lieut. Waters, from h. p. 59 F. do. do. 
Lieut Norman, from li.jp. 2 F. dm do. 
Ideal. Cray, from h. p. 104 K. do. do. 
'Lieut Hume, foam h. p. 100 F. da da. 
Lieut Ferrar, from h. p. 60 F. da - da 
Lieut Vincent from h. p. 37 F. da da 
Lieut Russel, from h. p. 48 F. da do. 
H. E. C'opson, Ena. vice Armstrong 

?8 da 

Assist Sure. Perrot, from h. p. 3 Vet 
Ba Assist Surg. da 

R. O. King, Ens. bypur. vice Viscount 
Chetwrynd, Dren. Gas. da 

2d Lieut Daniel), from h. p. Rifle Brig. 
Paym. vice Fisher, superseded 

14 March. 

Paym. Green, from h. p. late Corsican 
Rang. Paym. vice Shatter, h. v. 

25 Dec. 1821. 
Lieut. Pcncfather, Capt vice Halford, 
prom. 7 March 1822. 

Ens. Chichester, Lieut da 

J. M. Drummond, Ens. do. 

Serj. Maj. Wolfl', Adi. and Ens. vice 
Adams, dead 25 Dee. 182L 

Lieut Kingsinili, Capt by purelt. vieo 
Jordan, ret « 21 Feb, 1822. 

Ens. Wardcfl, Lieut by purch. do. 

T. 1L Johnston, Ens. by purch. da 

Ens, and Adj. Russell, ltank of Lieut. 

28 do. 

Gent Cadet R. 11. Phillipsou, from R. 
Mil. Coll. Ens. by purch. vice Hep- 
bum, 83 F. 21 da 

Quar. Mast Serj. Dandy, Quar. Mast 
vice M'Phoil, dead 7 March. 

Ens. A. Cameron, Lieut vice E. Came¬ 
ron, dead, dev 

Ena, Boates, from h. p. Ens. da 

Assist Surg. Shanks, from 38 F. Assist 
Suig. vice Milligan, h. p. CO F. do. 
Ens. Hepburn from 75 F. Lieut, by 
purch. vice Gascoyne, 1 Ceylon It. 

„ 21 Feb. 

93 Lieut. Sutherland, from 21 F. Lieut. 

vice E. Campbell, dead do. 

1W.I.Reg.Capt Ford, from Colon. Camp, at Mau¬ 
ritius, Capt vieo Gordon, cashiered 
7 March. 

Cape Corps. 

Inf. Ens. Fraser, from h. p, 79 F. Ens. vice 
Fleischer, res. 21 Feb. 1822. 

London and Westminster Light Hone 
Volunteers. 

Cor. Drummond, Limn, vice Merry, res. 

21 Feb. 1822. 

J. N. Collycr, Cor. do. 

Capt Traiers, Recruiting tor the East India 
Comp. Service, to have temporary Hank of 
_ C«Pt* 7 March 1822. 

Charles Chaplin. Fsq. Ih-ofessorof Military IV sw¬ 
ings at tin* F st India Comp. Military -Semi¬ 
nary at AddiMvmibe, to have the local flank of 
Capt and Adj. duringsthe period of his being 
employed with the Company of Cadets there 

28 Feb* 

The undermentioned Cadets of the Hon. the East 
India Coitus Service to have the temporary 
'Rank of 2d Lieut during the period of their 
being placed under the Command of Lieut 
Col. Faslcv, of the R. Engineers/at Chatham, 
tor instructions in the Art of Sapping and Min- 
•Aff, „ -, 28 Feb. 

A.C Peat da 

R. Foster da 

W. Dickson v do! 

• Medical Department . 

ItOsp.Assist. Miinkittviok, from h. p. Hosp. Assist 
„ Tecjviui, prom. 28 Feb. 

Hasp, Assist. Morgan, from li.p, Hosp. Assist vice 
W al-.he, cancelled da 

Garrison. 

Maj. Gin. Aiilnir BrKnkc, Gov. of North Yar¬ 
mouth, \ it* Uicliaidson, deaii *K Fob. 


Exchanges. 

Lieut Col Stanhope, from 29 £. witii Bt Col. .Sir 
J. Buchan, h. p. Port Serv. 

Lieut Col. Milting, from 81 F. with Lieut Col. 
Creagh, 93 F. 

Capt Nestor, from 12 F. rec. dUK with Cant 
Forbes, h. p. 19 F. 

Capt Watuan, from 41F. rec. dlffi with Capt Boul¬ 
ton, h.p. 21 Dr. 

Capt De Visme, from Cape Corps Cav. with Capt 
Langley, h. p. 60 F. 

Lieut. Baker, from 5 Dr. G. rec. diflC with Lieut. 
Gardiner, h. p. 

-- — Miles, from 5. Dr. G. rec. dUE with Lieut. 
Kennedy, h. p. 7 F. 

— Mairis, from 6 Dr. rec. .dift with Lieut. 
Brymer, h. p. 

- . Chamberlayne, from 12 F. rec. diflC with 

Lieut Markham, h-ju. 72 F. 

■ — — Hilton, from 29 F. with Lici<t Stephens, 
h. n. 98 F. 

——• Hardeastlb, from 31 F. with Lieut ;)ald- 
win, h. p. 75 F. 

——«M Donald, from 47 F. rce. dUE witii Lieut. 

, Swayne, h. p. Voile Lt inf. Vol. 

—— Morris, from 66 F. rec. (lift with Murray, 
h.i>. 7F. 

• - Vereker, from 83 F. rec. difi: with Lieut. 

Law, h. p. 62 F. 

Cornet Urailburnc, from 1 Dr. G. rec. difll with 
Cornet Smith, h. is, 9 Dr. 

Cornet Wnght, from i l)r. G. rec. diflT. with Cornet 
Uliett, h. p. 2 Dr. G. 

Ensign Sunderland, from 52 F. with Ensign Vivian, 

Ensign Crawfurd, from 70 F. rec. iliff. with En¬ 
sign Blake, li. p. 84 F. 

Paym. Anderson, from 25 F. witii Capt Biddulph, 

h. p. 

Qua. Mast Herring, from 3 F. with Qua. Mast. 
Coulson, 74 F. 

Assist Smg. Greig. from 4 Dr. witii Assist. Surg. 
Richmond, Ii. p. 5 F. 

Assist Surfj. Dui^an, from 89 F. with Assist Surg. 

Resignations and, Retirements. 

Lieut. Colonel Hodge, Oren. Gds. 

Lieut Colonel Reas, 28 F. 

Major Falicourt, 34 F. 

Major Uarwick, 37 F. 

Captain Wallace, 12 Dr. 

Captain Brooks, 26 F. 

Captain Jordan, 66 F. 

Ensign Fleischer, Cupe Cor)is. 

Appointment Cancelled. 

Hosp. Assist Walshe, from is p. 

Deaths. 

Major General Ilieliardson, Gov 
month 

Major Poe, 50 F. Jamaica 
Captain Moore, ret 4 K. Vet Bu. Greenwich 

13 Fell. 

Captain Lenn, h. p. 110 F. Watford 11 Jan. 
Lieut W'ardrop. I F. Madras 28 Aug. 1821. 

—— Seward, 59 F. Jamaica 9 Jan. 1822. 

-Ew *i Cameron, 79 F. Mau-h. 

- . Wright, ret 4 Vet. Bn. Holmes Chapel, I 'lie- 

shire 16 Jan. 

■ Wilmot, h. p. 3 Dr. Gds. late of 4 in. 


of North Var»' 
2.i Feb._l.smiL' . 

7 


Brighton. 

- Jones, h. in 62 F. Ennis, Clare 
at h. p. 71 T 


. _ 7 Feb. 

— M'DougalJ h. p. 71 F. 12 July 18*1. 

-— Coote, n. p. 81 F. in Ireland Feb. 1822* 

Ensign George Rons, 30 F. Jamaica * Jan. 

— . Hubbard, h. p. 24 F. Wingfield, Berks 

13 do. 

-Tydd. h. p. 59 F. .* 2 Nov. 1821. 

Paymaster Abrams, ret 12 Vet Brf. Bushey 

28 Dec. 

Adjutant Adams (Ens.) CO F. 

Quart., Master Brent, h.p. 1 Dr.Eecles 12 Feb. 1822. 
Quart Master Tipaon, 3 Lancashire Militia 

13 Aug. 1821. 

Assist Surgeon Crofton, h. p. 8 .F. 23 Feb. 182?. 

Com. Dm. Gen. Jackson, h. p.Genoa 11 Kcb.1821. 
Com.Dip. Assist. Com. Gan. Downes, Qiu-liec 

• 2 Jan. 1822. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kept at Edinburgh, i/t the Observatory , CaltonhilL 

■v.lt.—.The Observations are made twicr every ilay, at nine o'clock forenoon and four o'clock after* 
noon.~*Thc second Observation, in the .afternoon, in the lir.sl lolunui, is taken bv the Hegister 
. riiennometcr. 


1825. Tiler, liaro. 


.5*1 \I.50» 
• KWA. I'Jf 


Wind. I Weather. 



IKair foreii. 

Ih. rain alter. 

Average of Haiti, 2.465 Inches. 


AGRICULTURAL RETORT. 


Tut v, cither, throughout the whole of March, was cold and .stormy; and frosty 
nights continued to prevail throughout the first week in the present month. The 
wind, hull had continued uniformly to blow from the west from the beginning of 
Winter, (hanged, on the evening of the 8 th, to the cast: thi» change was followed" 
by cold, piercing, cast winds, till the 13th; on the evening of that day, a heavy 
shower was followed by a more elevated temperature. On the 14th, the mercury in 
tbtejhcrmometer stood at 52°, und this day it is as high as 5o° in the shade, at twelve 
(S^taOck noon. A continuance of genial weather will soon refresh the languishing 
vegetation. W heat, in many instances, exhibits a yellowish appearance, and, on thin 
soils, many of the plants have perished. From the dry state of the soil at the time 
of sowing grass seeds lust season, Clover plants stand, for the most-part, rather thin. 
Pastures begin to yield a tender bile, but cattle are still confined to the straw-yard in 
the cultivated districts. The Oats seed has now been got safely committed to the 
soil, on a middling dry bed : some early-sown Oats give a more regular braird than 
< on Id June liccu expected at the time of sowing, when the boisterous winds that then 
prevailed rendered icgular sowing almost impossible. 

1 n c;ti !y .nuations, Potatoes have been planted. Barley grounds have received the 
cross-furiow, and work is, for tlic most part, in a forward state. The dry weather, 
in the beginning of last Autumn, has produced a rich profusion of blossom on every 
kind of fruit trees, hut much will depend on the nature of the weather for the ensuing 
month, whether the appearance -of fruit in ,'Autuntn correspond with tie abundant 
blossom that now covers our orchards. , - 

There has bcepsiittle alteration in the markets since'our last. Scarcity of fodder 
helps to keep the price of Cattle low. Fat Cattle are sold at ds. per stone, and 
Wheat is sold at from 2 Is. to 2€s. pOKrboll. 

Perthshire, Uith & . 

vol. x. \ A a 













































Register.—Fiar Prices of G-rain, Crop 1821 
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Finr Prices of Grain, Crop 1821 —in the following Counties of Scotland: 


„ ABERDEENSHIRE. 

Oatmeal, 8 stone.£.0 1.1 0 

Farm, or market bear, Aberdeenshire 

.measure, without fodder.0 16 4 

Ditto, with fodder.0 13 10 

Barluy, Aberdeenshire measure, without 

fodder.0 18 0 

Ditto, with fodder.1 1 0 

tints, first quality, without fodder.0 l. r > 6 

Ditto, with fodder.0 13 6 

Oats, second quality, without fodder* 14 0 

Ditto, with fodder.0 18 0 

Malt, (duty included).2 S 0 

Pease...0 11 6 

Wheat, without foil. Linlithgow measure.. 1 6 0 

Dittos with fodder, ditto..1 IB <» 

AYRSHIRE. 

Oatmcal.V'bol.jC.016 81 Barley.£.1 7 - 

Bear.1 3 2 1 Pease Sc Beans...0 l(i lot 

Wheat.1 4 51 White Con.. . 6 

BANFFSHIRE. 

Wheat, V boll.AM 7 C 

Potatoe Oats, with fodder.0 13 .7 

Ditto ditto, without fodder. •••■015 3 

Beat Oats, with fodder.0 18 0 

Ditto, without fodder.0 14 0 


Second Oats, with fodder- 


.(> 16 <) 


Ditto, without fodder.0 12 « 

Barley.I 2 0 

Bear, or Bigg, with fodder.1 3 6 

Ditto, without ditto.1 0 0 

Oatmeal, 8 stone. 0 15 t; 

Pease and Beans.0 14 0 

Rye (none grown.) 

BERWICKSHIRE. 

Wheat, per boll.AM C 8 10-li’ths. 

Merge Barley.0 13 5 7-1-lhs. 

Lammcrmuir Barley-..0 18 0 

Rough Bear*....-0 0 (1 

Metric Oats.,...•() 16 h 10-12ths. 

Lammcrmuir Oats.;. 0 15 4 

Pease.0 11 0 1-I2th. 

Oatmeal, eight stone per bollj-0 15 9 5-12ths. 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE. 

Wheat——£.l 7 4 KerscOats—~A’.016 7 
Kerse Harley™—0 18 0 Dry field Oats™._() Hi O 
Dryfield Barley ™0 17 10 Pease and Beans 0 14 8 
Moorland Barley 014 6 Malt,——™0 7 0 


H 10-12ths. 
4 

0 1-12 th. 
9 5-12ths. 


Oatmeal — 


Potatoes——0 6 0 


All m Sterling money, V Stirlingshire boll. 

No black oats bought or sold, and oidy one acre 
in the county. 

COUNTY OF EDINBURGH. 

Best Wheat—AM 8 0 Best Oats— ..£,0 15 4 

Second ditto-1 6 0 Second ditto—J) 14 0 

Rest Barley — 1 0 (1 Best Oatmeal—016 0 

Second ditto-,0 13 0 l’ea.e and Beans 0 14 6 

Third ditto—0 17 6 Sterling money ’P' boll. 
FIFE-M1IRE. 

White Wheat..AM 7 6 Meal, by weight, 16 « 
Red Wheat—1 6 6 Meal, by measure, 0 15 6 
Barley™——0 18 (J Pease and Beans™!) 12 8 

near™™.-0 17 0 Rye—..0 15 6 

Oats—.™.. -0 15* 6 Mait~ ™ ™..—™.. ™1 19 0 

FORFARSHIRE. 

Wheat™——£. 1 - 8 10 Common Oats™A‘.0 14 8 
Barley™™.™™™™!) IS 6 t)atineal. v —™™»015 6 
Chester Hoar™™0 1.'* 0 Pcascand Beans™!)11 6 
Potatoe Ontx™—0 16 5 

COUNTY OF HADDINGTON. 

Wheat,——AM 11 H-j Barley——AM 3 2J 
Second ditto,—1 10 2 Second ditto—1 1 (ll 

Third ditto—1 8 6i Third ditto™—! 0 0J 

Oats,™ _— X™0 1.8 0 Pease- 1 16 If 

Second ditto—0 It 2 Second ditto™™!) l.i 0 

Third ditto_0 16 2J Third ditto™—0 14 fy 

INVERNESS-SHIRE. 

Oatmeal, 9 stone.A'.O 19 0 

WUne Oats, 5 tlrlots.0 19 0 

Ditto, with fodder.1 4 O 

Black Oats, V* boll of 5 flrlots.0 7 5 

Ditto, ..i'll fodder.rt 3 ') 

Black tiutmi-ul, *F* boll.o 17 i) 

Barley,.I ,i o 

Ditto, witlif-lilcr.1 8 0 


INVERNESS-SHIRE. 

Bear, or Bigg...'AM 3 (1 

Ditto, with fodder ....1 6 0 

i 'case and Rye.. 0 13 0 

Wheat, county boll of 3 firiots, parley 
measure, being 30 Scotch pints ..... 1 C 6 

KINCARDINESHIRE. 

Tiie boll of Oatmeal.A'.O 14 8 

The boll of Oats without fodder .... 0 13 6 

The boll of <titto, with fodder.U 18 4 

Tlie boll of PotatoeOntswithoutfodderO 15 0 
The boll of ditto, with flakier ....... 0 13 10 

The boll of Bear, without fodder ....0 13 8 

The boll of ditto, with fodder. 0 17 6 J 

The boll of Pease, v -I'.out fodder.. . . 0 12 ii 

Tile boll of ditto, with (odd- r .0 15 6 

The boll of Barley, without food- r. ■.. 0 15 6 

The boll of’ditto, with fixkler.0 13 4 

The boil of Wheat, without fodder ... ' s 0 

The )h>H of ditto, with lixltler.1 15 0 

Tjfii boii of Beans, without fodder ... 0 12 t) 

The bull of ditto, with fodder.0 15 6 

Linlithgow Bull. 

STEWARTRY OF KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
Wheat, 5s. fid. s 

Barley, 3s. OJd. f T“ Wnuhe ter hu-diel. 
Potatix- Oats 2s ->4(1. f 
Common Oats, 2 s Id. J 
Oatmeal, Is. 9)d. stone 'L'roy. 

LANARK-SlIlitK. 

Rest boll of Wheat... £.1 7 

l-econd sort.I 5 I 

Be«t lxill of Barley.il is h( 

Second sort. 0 16 llj 

Third ditto.. 15 8 

Deal boll of Bear, or Jhgg. ,...<) 15 7 

Best boll of Oats, (seed excepted).0 15 1 

Second sort. 0 12 3 

Best lxill uf Oatmeal, according to wght. 0 16 7 

Best, boll of Pease. 0 16 8 

Second sort.0 15 0 

Best boll of Mall, duty included, made 

from Bear. 1 17 3 

MORAYSHIRE. 

Wheat, V boll, I..1 6 6 Ditto, 3 stone, £.0 19 lj 
Barley, or Bear—1 6 (1 Pease™™—™™™! 0 0 

Oats, 5 iirlots™.—1 0 0 Hein;™™._l 00 

Oatmeal, 8 tons™0 17 0 lire__ „1 0 0 

PERTHSHIRE. 

Wheat, best sort, AT SO (tits, «d sort, £.0 110 
Ditto, second sort, 1 7 0 Pease™ ™0 15 8 

Barley, best sort, 018 0 live,™—. ™0 13 8 

Ditto, second sort, 0 b> 6 Mt-tl, by weight .0 15 6 
Oats, best sort .——0 I Mc.il,byii ' c,0 15 6 

All Sit.mi-; money 

FIAIIS OF BOSS-sh 1 111-—CHOP 1821. 

Wheat, first quality, lx>U.AM 4 5 

Second ditto, V 1 ditto.1 0 6 

Barley, first quality, V ditto.1 4 0 

Second ditto, 'V ditto.1 0 0 

Oats, first quality, 4 tlrlots.0 16 6 

Second ditto, ditto.0 It G 

l’casu and Beans, ditto. I) 17 

Oatmeal, 9 stones.1 0 

BaMc’-meal, 10 stones. 0 It, 

Hye (t.-jne) 

ROXBURGHSHIRE. 

JSf ? 1 - L n ti 51^ Teviotilalc Boll oflm- 

RSiZnoi? if "'nutekr Bushels. 

Barley--1 2 0 \ S P*' Tewoblate Boll of 74 

Oats— ™—0 18 6 f Winchester Bushels. 

Oatmeal-1 8 10 V boll of 16 V— 

The same, by the Berwick Boll of six \Y incites ter 
ltusheis. 

Wheat-1..1 18 0 Barley. ™.A‘.0 17 7 

Pease-_—1 1 10 Oats™™— -0 14 10 

Beans-1 0 J()| 

Oatmeal, 14s. 5d. TP boll of eight stones. 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Wheat -— L.1 7 0 Kerne oafs—£.0 16 0 

Kersc Bariey™™™0 17 6 Dryfield Oats—0 15*0 
Dryfield Barley-0 1C 6 Hatineal, 8 st. T* 

Barley Malt, duty boll- :—™.™0 Hi 0 

included™——™I 48 6 MoorlandU,its—0 12 6 
Pease and Beans™ O’14 9 
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CORN MARKETS. 


Edinburgh. 


1 S 22 . 

• 

Wheat. 

Harley. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

tJU.ll. 

Loaf. 

gg 

1822. 

1 Oatmeal. 

lU.iVP.Mc.ft 

Doll 

i*n«s. 

Iv.pr. 

His. 

Peek. 

B 

Peck. 


• 

S. ll. 8 .( 1 . 

b. d 

«.(]. s. d. 

s. « 1 . B, d. 

nl. &d. 

cl. 

S3 



s d. 



Mar. 20 

504 

2415 51 0 

28 6 

170 210 

116 200 

150 16 ft 

9 

N 

Mar. 19 

578 

1 1 

Ifl 

0 10 

27 

51b 

25051ft 

29 3 

170 20 ft 

lift 200 


9 

8 

2 ft 

,VsJ 

1 1 

4ft 

0 10 

April 3 

Fiuirennri 

28 6 

17ft 21 0,110 190 

14 0 170 

9 

8 

April 2 

42ft 

1 1 

62 

0 10 

10 

138|21 G 510 

28 2 

17 6 250jU 0180 

110 170 

9 

8 

I 

442 

1 1 

68 

010 


Gltsgov. 


1822. 

Wheat. 210 Ills. 

| * Oats, 2ft I Ills- 

| Ikirley, 520 11m. 


B 

Flour, 

28011k. 

Dnlitae. 

For. red. 


Irish. 

JUutiuh. 

|r:n«lish. 

Scots. 

Stir. Mea. 

Mar. 21 
28 

\pril 4 
11 

P. s 
54 55 
54 5> 
54 55 
51 55 

s. s.(L 
55 540 
50 550 
50 5.5 0 
50 55 ft 

S. B. (I. 

2 ft 51 0 
2ft 52 0 
26 520 
2ft 52 0 

s. d. bd. 
15 0 ISO 
150 190 
15 0180 
150 180 

S. fi, (1. 

17 ft ‘-'l o 
lilO 20 ft 
ti ,0 20 ft 
IftO 206 

s. s 
lfi 72 
1 ft 22 
16 22 

s. s. d. 
19 21 (> 
1 !) 210 
19 210 
17 210 

s. d. s. d. 
15 0 17 ft 
150 176 
14 6 17 ft 
14 6 176 

t 

i 

a. s. 
47 50 
47 18 
47 48 
47 48 


Haddington. 

Dalkeith. 

IS22. 

Wheal. 

Hailey. 

Oat*. 

l’easc. 

Dean*. 

1822. 

[ Oatmeal. ! 

Hulls. 

Prices. 

Ac. pr. 

Per Hoik 

IIIIIJv 

Mar. 22 
2*1 

Viinl 5 
12 

525 

U07 

ft!)5 

450 

s. d. s. il. 
24 0 52 0 
22 0 50 0 
24 0 20 0 
21 0 50 0 

s. d. 
27 11 
27 4 

27 1 

27 2 

s. s.d. 
14 180 
1« 200 
lfi 21 fi 
17 21ft 

r. s. ri. 
14 186 
16 TOO 

14 180 

15 1U 5 

| 

S. 8. d. 

10 150 
0 140 
9 140 
9 14 0 

Mar. 18 
25 

April 1 
8 

b d. «. d. 
14 3 15 0 
14 6 15 0 
14 3 14 9 
14 0 14 6 

8. d. 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 


Loudon. 


1822. 

Wheat, 
per. qr. 

I! ye. 

Hailey. 

Oats. 

Deans. 

t Pease. 

Flour, 28011> 

Quar. 

Loaf. 

nut Pul 

Point. 

Pitfcon. 

Tick. 

Iloilmg. 

Grey. 

Fine. 

2 d. 

Mar. 18 

2 > 

\pril 1 

8 

s. h. 

5o fi¬ 
rst is, 
28 50 
28 61 

**. 

21 21 
21 21 
•>() <V> 

20 21 

s. s 
15 22 
1 .) 21 
14 24 
11 21 

s. S. 
15 21 
15 21 
12 211 
12 20 

s s. 

I S 25 
18 25 
17 21 
17 24 

1 . s. 
24 no 

24 50 

25 29 
23 29 

S. fi. 
18 21 
IS 24 
17 25 
17 23 

a. *. 
27 28 
25 27 
24 2ft 
21 26 

fi. 8. 

22 23 
22 25 
21 22 
21 22 

fi. 8 . 
15 60 
45 50 
15 50 
45 50 

b fi. 
38 12 
38 42 
.38 42 
38 42 

b d. 

10 

10 

10 

10 


Liverpool, 


182?. 

Wheat. 

70IU 

Oats. 

451b. 

Harley. 

60 lb. 

Ilyc, 
per qr. 

Beans 
per qr. 


Flour. 

Oatm. 240lbfi.| 

I>er qr. 

• 

m 

Irish. 

A incr. 
1961b. 

Ehg. 

Scots. 

Mar. 10 
7fi 

5 pi il 2 

0 

s.rL s. d. 
4 o 9 9 
4 0 0 9 
4 0 9 ft 
4 0 9 0 

b d. fi. rl. 

2 8 211 

2 8 3 0 

2 8 3 0 

2 8 3 0 

4 .d. s. d. 
2 8 3 9 
2 8 3 9 
2 8 3 9 
2 8 3 9 

•. ». 
26 28 
26 28 
26 28 
26 28 

fi. R. 

25 32 
25 32 
21 30 
23 29 

fi. 8 . 

22 40 
22 38 
21 56 

20 35 

• 

fi. 

38 40 
38 40 
,36 38 
36 57 

9. fi. 
50 «6 
,30 3fi 
28 5ft 
27 54 

a. fi. 

25 5ti 
25 5ft 
25 3ft 
25 35 

8 . s. 

25 27 
25 27 

23 27 

24 26 

b s. 

25 2ft 
23 24 
23 24 
ft 23 


England 4’ Wales. 


1822. 

Wht. 

Rye. 

Barley 

Oats. 

Beam. 

Pease. 

Oatm. 

• 


s. d. 

fi. il. 

s. d. 

b d. 

8 . d. 

b d. 

d. iL 

March 0 

El 

20 8 

18 8 

16 0 

21 9 

23 4 

0 0 

16 

45 11 

21 11 

18 3 

15 7 

21 7 

23 1 

0 0 

£5 

4fi 3 

22 6 

18 6 

16 0 

21 7 

22 4 

0 0 

50 

45 1 

17 7 

19 1 

16 1 

21 3 

22 0 

0 0 
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Remitter. — Comtnoreia! Report. 
PRICKS CURRENT.—Armi. 6 , 1822. 


Yea, Bohea, ^ il>. 

.Congou,. 

Souchong,. 

Sugar, Muse. cut. 

U. P. Dry Brown,. 


Fine and very lino,.. 

Brazil, Brown,. 

White,. 

llrjlned. Double Loaves,. 

Powder ditto,. 

Single ditto,. 

Small Lumps........ 

Large ditto,. 

Crushed Lump,. 

Molasses, British,. 

Coffee, Jamaica , 


Dutch , Triage & very ord. 
Ord. good, A tine ord. 

St Domingo ... 

Pimento (in bond), lb.... 
Spirits, Jam. Rum,16().P 

Brandy, gal. 

Geneva,.. 


Teneriffe, pip,. 

' . Madeira,. 

Logwood, Jamaica, ton,.. 

Honduras,.. 

' Cam peachy,.... 

Fustic, Jamaica,,, 

Cuba,... 

INmoo, Caraccas, line, lb. 


Ditto Oak, 


Tar, American, brl. 
Archangel,. 


Home melted, cut...., 
llEMF, Riga Rhine, ton,.., 
Petersburgh Clean,.... 
Flax, Riga 'J'h. & llr. Ila. 

Dutch,... 

Mats, Archangel,.. 


Ashes, Petcrsburgh Pearl, 
Montreal ditto, cut... 

- Pot. 

Oil, Whale, tun,.,..,.... 

c<&.*. 

Tobacco, Virg. line, lb. 

inferior,. 

COTTONS, Bowed Georgia, 

Sea Island, fine,. 

DcmeraraA Berbire,.. 
Pernanibucco,.... 

Marnnhajn,........ 


1 Leith. 

Cl.ASUOW. 

Liverpool. 

— a 

— 

- a 

— 

- («J - 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

mmm — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— "* 

57s. 

60 

.51 

58 

51 60 

70 

82 

.59 

68 

.57 74 

80 

82 

70 

82 

75 78 



mmmm 

. - 

18 24 

— 


_ 

_ 

27 38 

130 

115 

-- 

— 

— — 

100 

lit) 


— 

— — 

88 

102 

98 

110 

— — 

86 

90 

68 

92 

— — 

82 

86 

80 

* 

— — 

44 

56 

82 

86 

— — 

28 

— 

27 ° 

28 

— — 

.105 

110 

103 

110 

102 115 

.110 

120 

112 

122 

116 130 


- ir i_, 

, 

— 

132 136 


___ 

. 


85 10.5 

120 

135 

... 

_ 

106 117 

122 

126 

— 

_ 

100 106 

9 

10 


_ 

9 — 

2s. 

2 2 

1 « 

1 10 

l 10 2 0 

4s. 3d. 

4 6 

— 

_ 

— — 

2s. 

2 3 

... 

— 

— — 

£.45 

55 

— 

— 

— — 

32 

45 

— 

— 

— — 

31 

55 

— 

— 

— — 

28 

30 

— 

— 

— — 

45 

65 


M— 

— —- 

£.7 

7 7 

___ 


9 15 10 10 


.. 

^ mmm 

- 

10 0 10 15 

8 

,,, . 

— 


10 10 11 0 

7 

8 

. _ 

- - 

9 0 910 

9 

11 

_ 

MM. 

12 15 13 10 

9s. fid. 

11 6 

__ 

_ 

9 6 10 0 

1 8 

2 2 

— 

— 

— — 

2 9 

.3 3 

PM 

_ 

_ — 

1 0 

1 6 

1 2 

1 8 

0 11 10 

20 

21 

_ 

MM 

14 15 

16 

17 

_ 

—• 

—- —- 



53 

u 

48 — 

— 


— 

— 

— — 


z 



53 — 

52 

53 

_ 

— 

— — 

50 

90 

_ 

.— 

— — 

85 . 

!K) 

_ 

— 

— — 

13 10 

n 


— 

— — 

45 

46 

_ 

— 

— — 

48 


111 

47 

45 — 

31 

35 

36 

38 

36 37. 

£.22 

— 

21 10 

22 

— «— 

__ 

_ 

20 

— 

— — 

74d. 

8 

n 

8 

0 6 0 8 

5 

54 

34 

4 

0 2 j 0 3 

_ 


0 8 

0 10 

0 7.4 0 10| 


•mmm 

1 8 

1 10 

16 2 0 


- , 

1 0 

1 1 

0 PA l 1 


_ 

1 04 

i 14 

0 14 0 11 : 4 

— 

— 

l o 

l i 

0 10J 0 111 


EApnl 

London. 

2 s. 54d. @— 

a r>i s (i 
3 B 4 6 


57 

62 

72‘ 

17 

29 

106 

S3 

S3 

84 


24 

102 

US 


102 

8 * 

1 11 


20 

24 

25 
12 
22 
10 
10 
11 

7 
10 

10 3 


10 

JO 

0 


11 


60 

70 

77 

21 

37 

115 

98 

98 

90 


26 

114 

136 


101 . 

yj 
2 1 


60 
55 
60 
11 
80 
II 
It 
I* 
15 
1 > 
it 


0 10 
16 
17 
42 

50 

48 

55 

45 

90 

13 

. 

34 

21 

21 

6 

3 

8 . 

0 9.4 
l 01 


1 0 
IS 

42 6 


17 

15 


•Id 


7) 

4 

10 

1 ; 

0 .\ 


































1822^ llcguter .— Course of Exchange, A c -—Pool rupit. 

Count t if Fjechans'c, London, April 9-Amsterdam, 12 : 7. Ditto at tight, 

12:4. Rotterdam, 12:8. \ntwcip, 12 : 3. Ilaniburrii, 37 : 8 . Altona, 37:1. 
J'aris, 3 days si>rht, 25 i 40. Bourdejux. 25 : 70. Frankfort-nn-th,*-Maim.*, 154 
Madrid, 37. Cadi/, ‘.ki t. (.ilu.iltjr, 30 J. Leghorn 47jj. Genoa, 44. Lisbon, 50 J. 
Oporto, 50j. Rio Janeiro, 46. Cork, 9j ? r rent. Dublin cent. 

Price/ of Bullion, V' o/—lorcurii gold in bars, £.3 ■■ 17 > 1()J. Silver in bins, 
standard, 4s. lljd. 

Premiums of Insurance —Guernsey or Jcrsc.-, 20s. 0d.—Cork or Dublin, 20s. f\l- 
—Belfast, 20s. 0 d—Hambro’, 20s. Od—-Madeira, 20s. Oil—Jamaica, 30s.—Green¬ 
land, out and home, G gs. to 12 gs. 


Weekly Prices if tin. Public Funds, ftom 20 th March to 10/5 Ay it, 1822. 



March 20. 

March 27. 

April 3. 

April 10. 

Bunk Stock ___ 




242 

3 l* cent, reduced—___ 

1 "Jfc- 
eof 

— 

_ 

774 

3 ^ cent. coniioliL,^._ *. _ 

80J 

794 

78? 

3^ l ? 1 cent. tin..——--- 



— 

87! 

4 -y*’ cent. do. —-- 

— 

— 

— 

95 

& ^ cent, navy annuities___ 

104] 

103 1 

103J 

101 1 

India Siw'li. 


t _ 




55 51 

40 n. 

fi2 p. 

72 p. 

Kxchei|uer bill-., ( l\ 1000 )__ 

52 3 p. 

2 p. 

46 p. 

86 p. 

Consols for account____ 

81 

80$ 

79 

78 

French 5 l* cents. —____ 

80 fr. 0 e. 

89fr. 95c. 

89 fr. 15c. 

86 fr. SO c. 


Alphabetical List of F.not.isit B.WKnrrTs, announced between the 20th 


February and the 20th March 1822 
Alwin. R. I*. Elm-street, Crny's-nm-kinc, brewer. 
Anmile, A. Lancaster, hanker. 

Aniiule, A. and T.Mjprdswiek, Lancaster, banker'. 
Anicn, J. Filkins, Oxfordshire, miller. 

Arm si rony, ,1, Heading, Inn n-ilra|>er. 

Atkinson, T. Manchester, simp keepet. 

Atkins, J. Hamstall, lleilw.ne. st.iiliml-liuv, miller. 
Avisnn, J. Aldwick, \ orkslme, bulk r-l.ieloi. 
Bishop, .1. Cheltenham. tailor and draper, 
illyth. Cl. II. and F. Ilminiiyli.no, merchants. 
Brewer, S. Aide)ton, '•ullnlk. i onl-merelijiit. 
Roufhci, C. I lielteiiliani, eabmet maker. 

Brett, W. Stone, Stalk irtl, pmeer. 

burton, (J. Knoltingley, I orkslure, i esse Mankier. 

Dutton, IV. Itieester, Oxford, mil-keeper. 

Butler, 1’. Little Bolton. Laneaster, ni.inufaeturer. 
Byrne, V. H, Huckleisbury, Manchester, warn 
houseman. 

<'.iter, S. Rnttlesdcli, Kiiflblk, grocer. 

Child, J. Alilcruianbury, hosier. 

( Intteiulcn, K. .Vshfonl, Kent, ironmonger. 

I lough, II. Sliarnlcs, Lancashire, calico-printer. 
Colley, B, PoscnnalJ, Shropshire, farmei. 

Congdon, T. Torquay. Devonshire, luerehant. 
Copland, W. Holt, Norfolk. miller. 

< ’oplcy, fl. and W. Hirst, Uoneastei, iron-founders. 
Cosaart, J. I. and I*. Clement's, lane, wine-merehts. 

< 'otton, W. Castle Bonington, I.cicester'hire, Ijaker. 
Dark, S. VV. Red Lion-square, picture dealer. 
D'Almajnc, G. Chandos-strcet, Coient Gaidrn, 

embroiderer. 

Day, II. and H. Holmes, Tottcnliamcourt-road, 
linen-drapers. 

Davidson, W. l'hili>ot, merehjtih 
Dove, T.^Berkelev square, auctioneer. 

Edwards, G. H. f raven-street, wim--merrji«iil. 
Karie, W. Church-street, Kothcrhiine, net nailer. 
Karly, W. Winchester, grocer. 

I'.ules, J. Upwell, Norfolk, farmer. 

Field. S, Richmond, wine-merchant. 

Finch, T. ilnmmersmith, brewer. 

Froggatt, J. jun. Burslcin, druggist. 

Glover. Is, Hardshaw witlun mrolJe, Lancaster, 

• shopkeeper. 

Griffiths, II. Swansea, linen-draper. 

Hamlford, IV. Tavistock, Devonshire, linen-draper. 
Harbin, T. II. Wainlie.ui, Deionshne, tailor. 

Hardy. M. <V .1. Dale, Manchester, warehousemen. 
Hargraves, J. Liverpool, miller. 

I IcdTy, .1. anil T. !■’. Will, Sunderland, ship-owner. 


; extracted from the London Gazette. 

Ilemlney, M. Lambeth-mad, i iclualler. 

Herbert,’ K. 'I'. Fetter-bine, oilman. ■ 

llerbcit, P. lute Master of the E. 1. ship Thalia, 
merchant. 

llerlieit, R. mid W. Duekmaster, SL Mary-Axe, 
and Ware, mereharils. 

llornblowei, VV. Brieriy-lull Iron works, Sta/Tbtd- 
slure, iron-master. 

Hurt, J. (ire-it si. Helens, cn it-merchant. 

Iloyle, T. .md J. Lord, Wlialley. l-aneashire, fa¬ 
in o prill tins. 

Joseph, A. Ma.qilalane-row. Gi'odman's Fields, 
nierehaiit. 

duild, O. Furiitiglnn, eordwalncr. 

Keene, IV. ('. Il.iry-le-boOe-lane, farrier. 

Kenyon, T. Urc-tv'ieli, Lancashire, tlour-dcalei. 

Kcti her, N. lii.ulni II, Essex, shopkeeper. 

Kirkland, I. and Jiadenoeh, I. Coventry, ribbon 
manufacturers. 

Knight, .1. Halifax, merchant. 

FarI mIis. tier, J. Angel-court, Throgmorton-stroet. 
iviup-mi’n'liant. 

Iasi, 1*. II. J’rior-place, East lane, Walworth, gro 
ccr. 

LMdcn, IV. Liverpool, merchant. 

Popping ml), K. < roylou, linen-draper. 

Lems, P It. Hath-pi,ice. .New-road, fringo-manii- 
facturcr. * 

I.ightfoot, I. Eeeleston, I.ineasliir*, miller. 

Lord, J. J. Plymouth, somt-seller. 

M.iddiK'k, It. and Sneed, J. Rosemarydone, tim- 
lier-iiierchants. 

Mann, (j. and .1. Chapel-street, Edgeware-road, 
hrieklayer.. 

Maydew, T. Colbiidgc, StafliinUh'ie, blue inarm 
"l'aeturer. 

Mav, IV. Newgate street, i ictualler. 

Maiillm, T. Dudley, IVorcwtenshire, nail-iron- 
monger. • , 

Miller, R. Minchinhampton, Gloucester, bulker. 

Miller, C. Abetmrch-lanc, merchant. 

Mdtborp, I. Poole, Vorkslme, maltster. 

Moorsoom, IV. Sc.irtiorouyh, banker. 

Morton, T. Nottingham. laee-manufaMurpr. 

Mounscher, J. Leonard-strect, Hnstniry-niuarc, 
merchant. 

Otlcj, G. New Bond-street, tailor. 

Pinker, T. Canneot Mill, Somer-i.t, mealman. 

P.ir-otK, J. Swart ham, Norfolk, linen draper. 

Pi i-oi*,.I, Manchester, loimr. 
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Pebtplcrre, I ami F South strut, Finsbury, 
men. luntn. 

Pitta, 1 and Colkson, i. Dcicrley, Vorh, w»l 
kn drapers 

Poole, R. Leads, grocer 

Pottes, B.Charlttun row, Miuithc tu, cotton fpin 
ncr 

(lame, W. Fadst >w nuricr 

Heed, W. Little < luctn tru t, ml n w 

Mohardson, M knl om\ il 1 t nmlicrland buk.hu 

lliclc.irdsi, J Pur In ( bmiskishirc clothier 

Jtidc, 1 Ashton kt ynts, \V ills, t illow cliandltr. 

Row, 1 Ibstuck, I cluster, y,roai 

Host, M Berry, Hills r uiestcr, tinner. 

Rosi, J. Cliarlton lieu Sommers J own, bal er 

Russel, J Rochestc r wine merchant. 

burn try, I Cottenh mi (ambrnlgoshire, <U olcr, 

Salter, T Gust, Nort ilk, firmer 

Savage, J. Broadway, Wcneutershire, pig dealer. 

Scartn, W. Morely, York, merchant 

Seandrett, W. Worcester, gloitr 

Scott, Vi jun. Norwich, cunicctioner 

Sfaerwm, W V Paternoster row, bool-sclte^ 

bbnlcms, I. Store street, Ilcford square, tail" 


Mirths—Marriages. QApnl 

Smith, J North-Street, Westminster, tailor 
Siweiby, P anil 1* I nerpool, piousiou merehts 
Squirt, L ranth Huntingdon tanner 
steel J fmscott, W irwnk, timber merchant 
Stevens,W Northumberlandstrcct Stiind.bdker 
Stums, P G Hallow, hsscs 1 non drapci 
Swift, J and T Huddersfield, inmehanta 
layljr W (,ieit A armouth, surgeon 
1 him is II s Ilmbury, Wmeestu shire, tanner 
1 h mil ns in, J ml Jos High Ileskct, Lumber 
lan I inkeejicr 

J homuson 1 South Shiel 1 ship owner 
Tiektll, I West Hromunh, Station!, iron master 
Iraer, W F x< ter, factor 
I ueker, T II lermyn street, chemist, 
lurton, W West Bromwich, SUfloril, coal anil 
mm master 

V ail, W jun Brook worth, Gloucestershire, corn 
dealer 

Vertue, is 1 armouth, me 1 'nt. 

Weeks J f xeter. currier 
Wood J Hugelej, Staffordshire, mv i 
Woodbum, I Bumingham, provision iric.i' ant 
Woolcoejc, J. Truro, draper. 


Alphabetical List of Scot cn B\i» erupt of i and Dividends, announced 
March 182?, cxtiacted from the 1 dmbaich flarettc. 


srQHFSTRA 1 IONS 
Brash, James, irong monger m 1 riinburgh 
Brown, Wilbam, of Lawhill, merchant m Salt 
coats 

Brown, Hugh, merchant and eoal master in Salt 
coats 

Pry ■dale, John, grocer m f.lasgow 
rerguson, Peter, jun slater m Glasgow 
Gardiner, William, spint-mcrchant m Glasgow 
Hill & Pattison, spirit dc alers m Gl wrow 
Macarthur, Geoige, grocer m Glasgow 
M'Alptne, James, general merchant attorpwh, 
near Fort-william 

M'Lean, Alexandi r, ot Maris, Stcwartry of hirrud 
bright, cattle-dealer indgrarier 
M'Le(n, Rev. John, immster and builder m Glas¬ 
gow. 

M'Queen, Donald and I auchlan, cattle dealers at 
Prumomie, Imcmesshire 
Mitchell, William, grocer and spint-dealcr in May 
hole, 

Sorely, John. jun. iron monger in Glasgow 


M ood, w llliam, jun slup owner and trader m 
Limekilns 

D1VIDFNPS 

Br udwood, I rancis t ukstnan of Collalo quarry, 
by Adam Anderson iron monger in J duibur[h 
Blown, Archibald, pncir in Ieitll, by Gcuigi 
T horliurn, me icnanl time 
Craig, Robert, gr un dc dcr anil miller m Portiek, 
by Allui J ullarton ( lasgow 
Jerguson Jas banker and writer iu btewarton, 
by John Do ns ot Peacock bank 
Fonester and Bueli man, wood merchant in Glas 
gow by H P nil accountant there 
MI arquar, t unplx.ll uid Mp merchants in Gins 
gow, by Airiiibald i awson merchant then 
M'lmosh, Aithui, bookseller in Inverness, by the 
tiuslce theie 

baunders I tmes, printer and writer m Dundee, 
by John stunoek, merchant there 
A oung rnd Gordon drqiers anl merchant''in 
Pun Ice, bv George Uunean, merchant there 


BIBTHS, MAHltliVGES DFATIIS. 


BIRTHS 

1611, flept. 10 At Nagpare, the Lady of John 
*5a«ty linpey, fsq a son 
Iffiw Jan If, At Kingston, Jamaica, the Lady 
of Dr Hintoo Spalding, a son. 

Feb. 17 The Lady of Colonel J J Cochrane, of 
the Aft regiment of guards, a son. 

1(L At Campbeltown, the L" 'y of t opt Hugh 
StevCnson, a son 

— The Countess of Dartn ufi. a on 1 1 heir 
5(1 At Glen* House, the wif of ( h g i liartuis. 
Esq a son. . 

— In Portland Place, iotufon the Lady of 
Sandford Graham, (• sq M. P a son 
£2. Attorn House, Mrs Stewart, a daughter 
#5 At New Saughton, the I ady of Jaiqcs Wat- 
son. Esq. of Saughton, a daughtc r 
27. At Honey time, Mrs( iptam John Boyd.llinlf 
pay 82,1 regiment, a daughter 
March 1 At Toulon, Mrs Cam) Ixll Stewart, of 
Astog, a daughter 

—.Mrs Clarke, of C omne, a daughter. 

— At AVwdqMT A astle, Wiltshire, the La v of 
4ir Joseph Radeliflb, Hare a daughter 
i At Pickfonl Cottage, Fortubelki, Mrs btru¬ 
th trrs, a son. 

A \t Huehill, the Lady of William Baillic, of 
Polkcmmct, t sq a daughter 

> In Charlotte Square, F dmburgh, the Hon 
I a 'y 1 erpason, a daughter 
f At fmermor to i, the I ady of Jas. Munav 
Grmt, of GU 11 , 111 st on, aeon 
S. At the M>un Harrow the Lady of Archi 
hffld Campbell, f > dau^bt i 
9 At Ke tui ty II 1 m Mis Burnt it, a so" 


10 In HanoTcy Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Pringle 
of Symington, a son 

la In Dominick Street, Dublin, the Duchess 
of 1 Cluster a daughter 

16 At Gilsfon House, Life, the 1 1 ly of Captain 
P irsons, a sou 

19 In Abcrcromby Place, rdinbuSgh, Mrs 
Campbell, at Fossil, a daughter. 

JO Mis Patison, Alien nannyPlace,Cdlnbmgh, 
a d lughter 

— At Edinburgh, the Lady of Robert Mcntgo 
men, Fsq. a son 

— At Springfield (ottago, the Lady of Alex 
Macduff i. n of Bonhird asm. 

J At Duddingstone (ottage, Mrs Hopkirk, a 
daughter 


MARUIYCfS. 

Is21 Sivt 8 At the Residency, Nagpore, Capt. 
II \ Montgomerie, 17 th regiment Bengal nr.‘ ve 
infontiy to Hannah, daughter of the Rev. Pr 
Dune in of Ratho 

18JJ heb 18 At Kirk Bradden C hurch, bit of 
Man, Robert C unmngham, Fsq. resident Attorn \ - 
General, to M irgsret, daughter of Uie late Patuilt 
Macdougall I q ofG Ihnuh 
27 At ^t Michael s ( ornlull, London I II Tu- 
nng. Esq of Rolterd un to lean Steu 1 1, second 
daughter ot A l laser, hsq of Aberdcui 

26 At tilt* house < t I onl Albemar't in St 
tames’s Squa 1 I ondon Mi Coke, of KoifoU, to 
Lady Ann, se out daughter ot I ont Alhemuji 
The Imdcgroom is " 1 and the bride ’1 
Match I A< lb 11 ^licet Terr ue, Nul’i Icith, 
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William Gourlay, Esq. of Kincraig, Fife, to Mar), 
only daughter of James Mn.k 111 to. 1 h, Esq. 

Match At Widlxeinl Church, lint Newcastle, 
•Silencer Boyd, Esq. of l’uikhill, Ay i ill ire, to Mar¬ 
garet,-youngest daughter.of William Losll, Esq. of 
Pompleasant. 

4. At Regent Collage, Portoliello, Hubert Dun¬ 
lop, Esq. VV. S. to Helen Straton, only child of Dr 
Janie*; Diirtbar Mudic, physician, late of Ilford. 

— At Glasgow, John Grant, Esq. of N'ultnU 
Hall, Lancashire, to Jane, only daughter of ltoht. 
Dalglglsh, Esq. 

— At Douglass, Isle of Mail, John Joseph Iley- 
wood, Esq. her Majesty’s Judge for the Northern 
District of that Island,'to Elizabeth, only daughter 
of the late Alex. IhrtwJmtlc, E»q. of Duudeuch, 
Galloway. 

5. Capt Robert Chalmers, of the lion. East In¬ 
dia Company’s service, Bengal establishment, to 
Miss Jcssey Rankin. 

G. At Uelvoir Castle, A. ft. Drummond, Esq. 
eldest son of A. H. Drummond, <Ksq. of C.odland, 
in the county of Hants, to the llighl Ihm. Lady 
Elizabeth Manners, daughter of the Duke of Rut¬ 
land. • 

7. At Chiswick, the Don. George Agar Ellis, 
Ttf. P. only soli of Viscount Clifilcn, to the lion. 
Georgian;! Howanl, second daughter of Viscount 
Morpeth, and gruid-daughter to the Earl of Car¬ 
lisle. 

11. At Uirtlnvooil, liolh-it Paler on, Esq. mer- 
(limit, Quebec, to Aim Grace Denholm, eldest 
daughter of 11. Denholm, Esq. of llirthwood. 

— At Kdmbuigh, Darnel Vere, of .Sioncbyics, 
Esq. to Mary, eldest daugldei of James Law, of 
Livingston, Esq. 

12. At Eerrmtosli, Uoln it, Monro, Eiq. of No- 
tar, St Thomas’s, Jamaica, to Ann, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of John Erase., Esq. Toati.ilimch. 

IS. At Meadow Place, Andrew Eraser, Esq. of 
the Hon. East India military establishment, to Isa¬ 
bella, eldest daughter of Archibald Colquhoun, 
Esq. Calcutta. 

14. At Hawthornbank, Thomas Grahamc, Esq. 
VV. S. to Agnes, daughter of Robert Vetcli, Esq. 
of Hawthombanh. 

1 5. At Edinburgh, John Murray, Esq. lecturer 
on Chemistiv, to Violet, daughter of the late,Mr 
Alexander Twcedie, merchant in Edmhuigh. 

"0. At London, the lion. Ch u les Percy, son of 
the Earl of Reverie), (o Miss Gicathcd, of Berke- 
ley Square. 

DEATHS. 

1821. July On his way fiom Penang to 
Madias, deservedly and uniici sally lamented, 
Capt. Limiley, It. X. of his Majesty’s ship Topaz. 

Aug. 7. Ill consequence of tile Id’s of the Lady 
l iisliington, lndlaman, wrecked near ( ormga, Air 
1 lenry Lister, ion of (he Rev. James Lister, mi¬ 
nister of Anehtenmiehty. 

1U. At Bangalore, in the East Indies, Lieutenant 
Ernest Ilei>burn Leith, third son’of Alex. Leith, 
Esq. of Freeflcld. 

bept. 13. At Nagpore, East Indies, Capt. William 
Hunter, of the Htn regiment of native infantry, 
son of Dr Hunter, Professoi of Humanity in the 
University of St Andrew’s. 

21. Of the liver complaint, Major John Stewart, 
aged 43 years; .union the 14th Oct following, of 
a wound received in the head the 2d March pre¬ 
ceding, Capt Thos. Guise Stewart, aged 38 years, 
hoth of the lion. East India Company’s service, 
Bombay, and sons of the late Thos. Stewart, Esq. 
many years Town Cleik of Montrose. 

Nov. l.i. At Jamaica, Hre' et-.Vlajor Masson, of 
the 50th regiment. • 

-.Dec, IS. At Jamaica, James Pnrtcous, Esq. of 
RonhilL 

1822. Jan. 8. At St Lurie, Colonel Thos. Walker, 
Deputy Quartermaster-*leneral. 

1-3. At Madeira, Mrs Hay of Westerlon. 

14. At St Dorothy’s, in the island of Jamaica, 
James Reid, Esq. second son of the late Mr Alex. 
Jleid, South Castle street, Edinburgh. 

, 15. At Crafflc, St Thomas in the Vale, Dr James 
Thomson, physician, J, m.aiea. 

33. At Tain, John ll.irelav, of Moorf.inn, l r .sq. 
Ante ShqrifWiiibstitufr of Ross and Cromarty, in 
thek4lh year of his age. 

F*>b. L At Florence, Loid Howe Brown, second 
ion of the Marquis of Sligo. 


Ecli. 2 At HamUton, \) ilium llum-un, writer. 

3. At Malaga, from tin fatal elloclx of ar«onio> 
given by mistake for a dive of cream-of-tarl.ii* 
Ernsquita, wife of Win. Kirkpatrick, E q, id 1 llid 
same place. 

— At Edinburgh, Cl.-ttul Francis Du Frnne, 
Esq. 

— At Perth, Mr David M'l-arcn, formerly Con¬ 
vener ol'llie Trades of Put city. ngcdSG. 

— In London, Jalhes etivhiig, Eiq. 

1. \t liiairbcth, John Gray, Esq. 

— At WciuyssCasilc, (mi. VVemyssof Wcmyss. 

5. At Dundee, Mrs Soplna Marshall, relict of 
the late Rev. George Lyon, minister of Die gospel, 
Slrathmiglo. 

— Lieut. Richard Motl’at, 11. N. soil of tiie late 
Rev. Dr Moffat, Ncwlcnd?. 

li. At Carron Hall, Eleanor Elizabeth, only, 
daughter of Major Dundai. 

— At Kukeudbrlght, Mr Thomas M'ClclIan, 
w rtter there. 

— At Greenock, David Scott, youngest son of 
Mr John Scott, merchant there; on the JUhult- 
Janct Miller, wife of Mr John Scott; anti on tlio 
tlth current, Wm. Scott, Jus eldest srai, iliowned 
at (he Tail of the Bank! from the ship Guiana. 

7. it herhoii.eui Eilmbihgl), Mr-Sibcl Jlcwet- 
soil, relict of the late Rev. i\ in. Seotl, minuter of 
the gospel at Suiithdeaii, Itoilimglisliire. 

— Al hi» Inline m I low land Street, London, 
R’ehard Wroughtoiif l,.q. lale of Rimy-Lane 
Thentic, in the i Uli yearot Ins age. Mr VV rough- 
ton was an actor of the old school, ill which lie 
always maintained a most rts|ieetal»lc lank; ami 
as a private gentleman lie was throughout life dc- 
seriedly respected and esteemed. 

At ln.s liou-e, C.isLIe Sheet, aged 7G, Mr 
Alexander Reid, architect ami builder. 

8. At Roiiumgum. near Lcilh, Mrs riivislian 
Lyon, wife to Mr Win. Morrison, manufacturer 
there. 

!». At Greenock, Mrs Aichd. M'Gown, in the 75th 
year of her age. 

10. At Aberdeen, Miss Margaret Fleming, aged 
76’. 

— At 78, fieoige Street, Edinburgh, Ann Jane 
Henrietta, eldest daughter of William Bum, Esq. 
architect. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Hay, in the 83d year 
of his age. 

— At Hatton of Came, Susannah Floyd, young¬ 
est daughter of the late John Earquhar, Esq. of 
l’ltscaiidly. 

11. At Kennowav, Cant James Mitchell, of the 
lale royal garrison ’Irtttnlion. 

11. At his house, Illytliswood Hill, Robt Blair, 
Esq. merchant m Gla-gow. 

— At Genoa, William Jackson, Esq. Deputy 
Commissary-Gem ral to the forces. 

12. At Giccuhcad, Glasgow, Anne Adair, wife of 
the Rev. A. Laurie, D.D. minister of Loudoun. 

13. At Inverness, John Rose, Esq. of Ardnagrask, 
in the 75th year of hu age. 

15. At Radioed, in the parish of Madderty, in 
the G8th year of nis age, the Rev. Janies Andrew. 

— At Dumfries, Mr Robert Spalding, writer. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Hugh Waugh, teacher, 
jPortsburgh. 

18. At No. 2. Bellevue Crescent. Edinburgh. 
Archibald Napier, tjjsq. of Merehiston, in the island . 
of Tobago. 

— At Stirling, in the 88th year of his age, Tho¬ 
mas Lucas, Esq. surgeon. 

I7«In Devonshire Street, Portland Place, Lon¬ 
don, Catherine Elvira, widow of the late Captain 
R. Jenkins, East Jndrn Co.’* service, aged SI year?. 

17. At Onniston, Jane Dick, wife of Mr Tho¬ 
mas Logan, aged 77 years. 

—. AtLondnn, James Gordon, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, in the Tilth year of his age, 
the Rev. Dr John Thomson* minister of, the NMr" 
Greyfriars Church oFthis cityh# wits formerly. ■ 
minister of .Sanquhar, in DumfriCMhire, after ¬ 
ward* of Markimh, in Fifeshjre, from whipenhe' 
was removed to Edinburgh, His exemplary con¬ 
duct through hfe rendered him highly resneri* 
and useful in the different places where he exer¬ 
cised the oilicc of the ministry. He was a pious, 
elegant, and impressive preacher, and adorned the 

< hristian ehaiaeter by a hberality of sentiment, a 
cheerfulness of disposition, .and a steady friend¬ 
ship, which cnileaicd him to his owff family, and 
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(.»ureel llie e-steem of all wlw enjoyed the pit i 
sun at In* nteju unlunct 

Itb 18 AtI cifii, Mr J unctII Pnluon, surge on, 
aged 30, sipi of John P ittisun, 8"sq. advoc itc 
— Ai)q» house, Koyal Lxchuige, fdiiibuigli, 
Mr Wif»Mn;KiUlil<v 

—*At CmntK un, svali llxjt, wi low of the 
late JdKa Maulfl, k sq MarlefleUfT-ige 17 I 
— At hhhouse, Mr George In, <1 l’l utcrers 
8ife, aged 90. 

Jp, At Badminton lonlll Soir erset, third foil 
of the Duke ami 1 indie s ot Ik tuiort 

At ktrkn«s« Miss. 8 uv lumi 1 1 ltphine 
30. At Glasgow, in the W >«u ot Image, Mr 
John Stewart; merchant 

— At faajutthry street, Edinburgh, Mr John 
t halm era, surveyor, fourth son of the 1 itc John 
ChataMM, of ChambciHeld, Fsi niehitcet 
St. 4ft Cranstollhill, Mr John Richard >n, aged 
7S. 

—, Henry West Dsq ot boston lifeshire 
— Al Preston pans, Mrs Alarg iret W ight, duuqle 
ter Of the lata Rev llntierl Wight minister of St 
Miehaefg Chunk, Dumfries in the Both year ot 
fete age 

— At Edinburgh, m the 7( th year of his age, 
’ Mr James Dune ui, 1 ite me i ilunt nj Alloa 
S3. At Leith, John Vitkin 1 sq minlunt 
At Hillside, \Vm St v irt, ot iliiUu.i 1,1 sq 
— At her house IlelerMrtet kdinbu h, itt r 
a short illness, M s Tine. I v r wile of Vh bwin 
ton Ivswhe, surgeon 

94 \t his chambers in the ltmpk, tandem, 
Junes Boswell, ksq Barrister it law, and Loin 
missiunerofBankiupts liewis thcvutcond md 

B est son of tho authoi < t that smgul i v i 
, md entertaining work, llie Cite < t Ur 
Johnson, ot which Mr J Boswell, just du.sua.ct, 
superintended several editions, lie was known 
and calecined by an extensive tn c le oi litei uy ac- 

a usnitancc, and to his tare Mi Malone confided 
te supermteDeiancc of his new c lition ot sh ikc- 
smeaie, whieli heeditod in t m-inner highly credit 
Stk to his literary aituinmuit 

At hut hau m sn atoti Stnet, I nudon, 
1 Uanuu ( mitts, I q Mi t outts ha I ittvinc 1 the 
advancedigtof 87 Him life ww cm ot great 
send useful tuition he jossisstd j singuTirly 
dear judgment, with a wirm mil ilk-t donate 
Mart 1 ew menovir enjoyed in th* dtfr s wh h 
Mr Coutta did, the eonndthre uul vsb un ot 1 ih 
ftieads, or obtained, unaided by rmk ot political 
power, so much nm idcrition m l influence in 
society the large fortune which ho iciiuiud 
was a eoRsCquenec, and not the object, of his is 
live bfb, which, it every period, was devoted to 
the aid and advancement nr those he loved lie 
•bed, surrounded with friends, in the presence of 
Mn Coutta, end lus daughters the l ountc s of 
Guilford and lady Burdett, with thur fiinihci, 
and lord Dudley Stuart, the son at hi* see-on I 
daughter, the MarUiiones* of Bute, who is now 
in Italy on account of her health 
— At Edinburgh, Mi UobeitRauken, solicitor 
fUtWc 

— At bt Andrew », Acne*, only daughter < f the 
fUv. William CtaWfnrd, DDPtf ssorof Moral 
Philosophy in the L mversity then * 

—At Ottar Upuae, Capt. Duncan ( impbi II 
SI At Tealuig Hon*, Mrs&erymgoour, of fra 
ling. 

— At Edinburgh, Mm Dirabeth Douglis, eldest 
daughter ot the file Lord Heaton 
— At Mpatrase, after a shod illnr**, Mr pavid 
Alexander, auivtuil, who had practi ul nearly 30 
years tn that pS®, 

— At OMt Castle, in the county ot Bedford, 
the SgTloftlgniont, in the Sjth yt ir of his igc. 
Heic succeeded in his titles, and in >is 1 nglph 
and lntb estates, by hu only son, John Viscount 
Hmwwl. tfowEarl of 8 gmont 
1^27, Iftthojggutmcuts ot 6ir Rieli ml heats, nt 
... Sir ' ' 
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Hospital, the Right Hon. Sir John 
I f ufl fes* Warren, fit b C B Admiral or the H hite 
Jyc^fDawllwrnlull.fltiks, m the hist year of 
witshedRcssie.Esq whh sit m Patliamint 
Many half a ctnUii; uid was father of tbi House 
Or ( dnymoMTet m ue veer im tously to lus re- 
timn«»t at tbegciwr il»k etion ot 1818. 

7" Mhwrhau. Mu I bsabeth Kirkwood, 
yd* of the Rev. Mi All«tl. 


leb Vt I utcvutmuuc, the Hcv W Hen 
cltrsui iced<Hyens 

** At Port ru, MrM tliolin Wright, writer thcr 
Mirth 1 it hiiuanbue, Mr Hubeit llmtuul, 
n ucli cut, tgtdjlycais 

On hrw t inn I c Mrntipu, I sq iced 101 
U Bali Ion North llist, Murdoch Madcot 
I i I itc < f s n mu ill 

— Vt I otliU n, Mrs h linear, of Lotnton, igel 

7 C 

1 Vt Howe rhousps, the He v Dr Pitnekr u-lrie 
mtl SUlyc ir of hisige, lining been n yens 
linn i Ur 

vti, VI ickintosh, ot ltii^inore 
— Vt Dill eitli. Mi Jehu Wilson, merchant 
there 

— \t t icialiauk Selkirkshire the Rev W liter 
( neve, c lit of the liimibttTb ot the Reformed sy 
no I 

( At lus lillitrs house. Bore rul of Kirkinnci 
the Rev Mr Wilhini Stewart 
— At DumfriL-y in the 77tli year ot h s igc the 
Rev Jaiiii a hirki ituck, lurmeily minister o f Uc 
Scots ( hunh, Whitehaven 

7 Vt l**! ley, John Snodgrass, Esq writer 

8 Vt I irgo m mse, the lltc Spence Olipliant 

'• Vt Lon 1 n kdward Daniel Clark, 1 U) Pro. 
its ci of Muicrilogy in the Lncccibity of lam 
bri Igi 

— Vt i ra gui l, Ic hn ( unmngbini, Lsq of 

< ra gtnds 

— Vt t < klor I in mse the Ktv J ernes V oung 

10 U hnotl t nkt, Hugh Ross lsq of Knock 
1 r ikt 

— Vt (infT, igui 80, Mr Julin Buchan, late 
mml nit there 

— At ( rcenixk, Mr Roger Stewart, in the 78tli 
yc »r c f Ins i i 

— \t Hr i llu m the pin h of Dilxy, suddcnlv 
Holxrt Along 11 ir c, I q ot Rioadlic, In the JAl 
veil of hi igc Ue sueuedet hu lilher, John 
McuiLonuueot Ihoutlio ontheJSthof Junel731, 
and Ins been propnetor ncai II yiira He con Id 
tla I tlu sm cllest print without gl uses, and was 
we n mg his thirl set of teeth at the time of his 
tk ith lie was one t i company raiwcl by the 
I nr I ol Blur to opixfci l’nnce lharlea btuart in 
the yen 174 

if U 1 melon itt i i fi v hours illness, aged 
tl Denil!sitewnt k | of ( rownHow,Milc-ceid 
— VttelLgow Air Vlix Or diam, mere liant. 

1’ At his reside nee Sion Place, Rith, Caleb 
Ihlli rl'arrv, A1 D I Its fitherofCapt Itarry 
now eomueniJing the Northern fc-xpe diiiou of Div 
eoviry 

— Vt Borrowstoumiess, Mrs Hart, widow of 
Robert flirt 1 sei 

I M ij >r DaviclWits, n I rovo te 1 Dunfninline, 
md senior Agent tor the Bank of Scotland there 

11 \t Peebles. Mrs Janet Smith, widow of tho 
late Rev Wm. Kids ton, of Stow, aged 81 years 

— At the manse ot C ot tie.hy, Sarah Ann Hun 
ter Gourlay, spouse r f the Rev John Gourlav 
— It 8 iimburgh, Mr John Hogg, of the Bank 
of Scotland 

I I At Milton House, Lelmburgh, Georg* Mon 
enc fi, £-<tq 

u At lulgmmt '■cat Mrs (atharine Young, 
will of John Deans, 8s | writer, Kilmarnock 
— Vt h r residence in Portland Place, London, 
SLoel 82,1 into, J a ly Dunkin, relict of the late Sir 
W llh un Dunkm of Gle ghor House, in the county 
ot Antrim 

— Vi 1 ims Street, Ayr, Miss Park, late of Lang 
huielv. 

17 Atlnvciarv,MrThos SimMon,architect. 

— At Edinburgh, A Is* 1 li/al etn Dunbar, daugh¬ 
ter of the dccc ued Sir W llliam Dim bar of Hemp- 
ngfis 

— At hirkeakly, Mr Robert Russel, merchant. 

— Vt \o 1. Beaumont Place, Wr< Tcaq 1 um- 
bull, wilt of Mr Wilson, bookseller, Edinburgh. 

— Vt Banff John JtffVtys, Esq (oUntor of 
Customs 

IN At fjnsgow, Mb Helen Isinmburgh, wife of 
Mr W m Shirr , wme meirhiit 
1> Vtkiimburjh MisHi/tbcffeStfellAoit,Wife 
of ( orge Robinson, ol Cleimislob, Sita write* to 
the signet , yfi 

2i AtHallhill, life hue Mr David£bnysun ,” 
aged 82 


1 ruffed by J Kuthvcn It Sow 
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New Moon,...Wed. 19. 20 _ 6morn. 
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TERM. 

June 22. Longest Day. 


* Co Comrfjumtttnt*. 

i ■■ ■■ - 

WE sliall this month be veiy brief with our numerous friends and Correspondents. The following 
articles arc destined for insertion in bur June Number,—or as soon after as possible!—« On the State 
reggr-i?. <*?'- An< f£?!S£ ■ dm ™ We «• humorous visit to Edmonton Fair”—" What shall 
* The Spring Ex hibition at Somerset House"—" On Auto-Urography*—“ Hone Sehiles*- 

" Athtudes, Musing*. and Retrospects”—" Scottish Literature, No. L* (themutbor should send us 

U.’—"A aSSffliSS-- 

11 r ***? Ryeharde “T-" <* Mr <*► 

feSJi t „ y< ^ h S J , ,ei . 8 ! u, 3 to . " X?*** ^tten on Arthur Seats a Dream, &e. A-c>_Ahljah, 
£°£°“' er Article!.just received, and which will 
»££? >ec *S ly *ti»"dedto. rhose Who write for u»no doubt desire our success, as well as 
ourgratatiil ucknowledgmenta, .Actuated by this principle, therefore, 
ggg”S9 tan, by observingthe greatlmprotto -nt.ind die more elevated Bud sus- 

our Correspondents in general,’we shall not this month particularise a single instance in 


which we 
VETO! 


le inutmuH 1 in 

Catholics f we mean the 
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THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL. BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “WAVERLKY, KENIL¬ 
WORTH," See. IN THREE VOL8. 
EDINBURGH: CONSTABLE AND CO. 
1822. 

w e despair of being able to commu¬ 
nicate to our readers even a faint im¬ 
pression of the delight which we have 
experienced in perusing “ The For¬ 
tunes of Nigel/’ a work which, if we 
are not greatly mistaken, is destined 
to hold a rank co-ordinate with Wa- 
verley. Old Mortality, or indeed the 
happiest efforts of this rare and un¬ 
rivalled genius. By some, “ The 
1‘irate” was considered as a failure, 
more, we have reason to believe, from 
the unexplored and unknown scene 
where the action and the plot arc 
laid, than from any decay of strength, 
or abatement of power, in the Great 
Enchanter, who peoples; every re¬ 
gion of Fiction,—from thg'gay, re- 

S lendent, and gorgeous realms of 
ivalrous romance, to the common 
novel of every-day life,*—with the 
delightful creations of his Unwe&ried 
and exhaustless fancy. That match¬ 
less fertility of invefftiinv which ima¬ 
gined the character of Magnus Troil, 
and Norna /if the Fitful-head, and 
Jack Bunc^and the scene of the 
election of a leader by the Buccaneers, 
—which flung such unspeakablypure 
and spiritualized ingredients into the 
composition of Minna, and made 
Brenda Troil all that is affectionate, 
lovely, ant\ desirable, in woman,— 
jjpukl not have been impaired in its 
'native energy, or enfeebled in its 
actual exertion. But although tec 


did by no mean? coincide in the 
opinion which placed “ The Pirate" 
as the counterpart of “ The Monas¬ 
tery," and regarded both as the least 
successful or skilful of the author’s 
works, we confidently venture to 
predict, that, after perusing “ The 
Fortunes of Nigel," even those fasti¬ 
dious individuals to whom we. have 
alluded, and whom the very richness 
of the author’s intellectual and ima¬ 
ginative resources have led to un¬ 
dervalue and even despise common 
displays, will be the first delight¬ 
edly to exclaim that “ Richard is 
himself again,” and that, like Vir¬ 
gil’s fame, “ viret acquirtt cundo.” 
There are indeed some points in the 
performance before us, in which it 
will be perhaps allowed to transcend 
all its kindred predecessors—not ex¬ 
cepting Waveriey itself. To many 
serious and intelligent persons. Old 
Mortality gave great, and, in some 
instances, just offence; because the 
heroic Covenanters had been drawn, 
certainly with bo friendly hand in 
general, and, ia not a few instan¬ 
ces^ in violation of the truth of his¬ 
tory j*tend to the inajority of ordinary 
readers (the whole world cannot be 
imaginative, and full of poetic fer¬ 
vor and sensibility) whose minds 
are more effectually influenced by 
“ realities’* thaw " imaginations/’ 
and whose libraries cannot boast 
those treasures of chivalrous lore for 
which Don Quixotte’s has acquired 
more distinction than that of the first 
member of the Roxburghe Club,— 
the splendid. pageants in Xvanhoe 
and Kenilworth, matchlessly as they 
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arc. got up ami described, appear 
nearly in the same light as the amu¬ 
sing distortions and deformities of a 
magic lanthqrn, which arrest atten¬ 
tion only because they are hideous, 
and tickle our fancy chiefly because 
“ they imitate humanity so abomi¬ 
nably.” It is in transferring to his 
canvass the veritable characters of 
history, shaded, softened, relieved, 
and harmonized by a pencil, every 
touch of which is pregnant with 
grace and expression, that our author 
excels all other writers of Action. 
Even in “ The Monastery” we have 
some of this painting*—in “ The Ab¬ 
bot," more. “ Ivanhoc,” amidst all 
its tilts, tournaments, and gorgeous 
displays, gives us back many of those 
enduring impressions associated with 
a gay and brilliant era, when Ro¬ 
mance was History, and History 
Romance;—while Queen Elizabeth, 
Leicester, Raleigh, Surry, and others, 
form the master-charm of “ Kenil¬ 
worth.” “ The Fortunes of Nigel” 
is one great historical picture, impart¬ 
ing a truer and juster notion of the 
most interesting period perhaps in 
English story, than is to he formed 
from all the Histories that have'been, 
or ever will be written on the subject. 
Rut while Fiction has invested, with 
her peculiar enchantments and em¬ 
bellishments, the characters who fi¬ 
gured at the period when the action 
is supposed to have happened, the 
truth of history is not sacrificed, nor 
probability violated, by incidents or 
conduct abhorrent to our received 
knowledge of the times, and the cha¬ 
racters lor which they were celebra¬ 
ted. In truth, the future historian 
will resort to “ The Fortunes of Ni¬ 
gel” for a faithful, honest, and pene¬ 
trating sketch of one.of the most mix¬ 
ed and difficult characters in all his¬ 
tory—we mean James I. of England. 
Now this we conceive to be theinfal- 
lible criterion of talents of the first 
order in this department of writing. 
Lord Chatham is said to have studied 
the History of. England in the pages of 
Shakespeare—the finest compliment, 
if the statement be true, as wc be¬ 
lieve it is, that was ever paid to the 
immortal Bard of Avon; and it is not 
asserting too much, that the future 
historian of Great Britain, and espe¬ 
cially of Scotland, will be compelled 
to hold up tlu torch of Romance to 


light hinron-his intricate and tortu¬ 
ous way, to the discovery of histori¬ 
cal truth. But wc must' abandon 
generalities, and, without farther 
proem, plunge “ in mediae res." 

The story commences with a de¬ 
scription of the London sliops, and 
London apprentices, subsequent to 
the accession of James VI., and of 
the desperate riots which often arose 
between them and the Templars, 
when any youths connected with the 
aristocracy conceived themselves in¬ 
sulted. Vide are also introduced to a 
worthy countryman. Master D-**vid 
Ramkay, originally from the good 
town of Dalkeith, but who, like 
many of his countrymen at that pe¬ 
riod, and since, had emigrated south¬ 
ward, in search of fame and fortune. 
David was by profession a horologer, 
or, to speak scientifically, a chrono¬ 
meter-maker; a man deeply versed in , 
and intensely devoted to the sciences 
of number and quantity, and much 
more neglectful of liis secular con¬ 
cerns than his countrymen are gene¬ 
rally believed to be. The world, 
however, smiled upon honest David, 
lie became a thriving citizen—had a 
shop, stocked with timc-pieecs of va¬ 
rious sorts—two apprentices, Jenkii* 
Vincent (familiarly called Jin Vin) 
and Frank Tunstall, whose business 
it was, according to the fashion of 
the period, to salute every passenger 
with the incessant cry, “ VVliat d'ye 
lack?”—and withal, a very beauti¬ 
ful, modest, and somewhat romantic 
daughter, of whom the reader will 
hear more by and by. To the other 
dignities of honest David, for which 
lie had reason to bless Napier’s bones, 
was added that of “ Constructor of 
Horologes to his Most Sacred Ma¬ 
jesty James I.” 

The'prentices had not been long 
in the exercise of their vocation, 
wlun they espied a long, raw-boned 
Scot, whom they forthwith assailed 
with the coarse waggery and abuse 
peculiar to their class, atnl envenom¬ 
ed, too, by. the general hatred thou 
entertained against the Scots,—an¬ 
cient antipathies being still deep- 
rooted, and rather embittered than 
allayed by the recent union of. the 
crowns, and the consequent influx,of 
whole legions of the enterprising chil¬ 
dren of the North. Poor Sawing, of *" 
Jockey, as he was then calloK is. 
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marked out as a fit subject for a bro¬ 
ken pate, and the Usual cry of “ 'pren¬ 
tices,. 'prentices—clubs, clubs!” re¬ 
sounded with potent effect on every 
side. The single Scot is assailed by 
a whole host ; but the gejnerous ap¬ 
prentices who had raised the rout, 
seeing such numbers pouring in from 
all sides against a single man, in¬ 
stantly made common cause with 
their antagonist, who, nothing apal- 
led by the “fearful odds,” fought 
manfully, till an unlucky blow on 
his dundcr-hcad brougltt him to the 
earth in a state of insensibility. In 
this condition lie was carried iflto the 
house of David Ramsay, and an apo¬ 
thecary sent for, to perform the need¬ 
ful operation of breathing a vein. The 
wounded Soot regains the use of his 
faculties, at the expenee of a little 
blood; and, after a good deal of 
circumlocution, and some embellish¬ 
ment, announces himself as llichie 
Moniplics, the sole and only follower 
of Mr Nigel Olifaunt, otherwise Lord 
Nigel, heir and representative of,the 
ancient house of (Ilcnvarlocli, “ that 
stood by king and country five hun¬ 
dred years." This information, how¬ 
ever, is wrung from him with much 
difliculty, by the interrogatory per¬ 
tinacity of a visitor of David Ram¬ 
say’s, when Uicliic had been brought 
in insensible, after the 'prentices had 
given him his quietus, and who is no 
less a personage than Master George 
llcriot, goldsmith to his most Sacred 
Majesty King James. 

The young Lord Glenvarloeh was 
at this time living in the closest re¬ 
tirement at the house of one Christie, 
a ship-chandler and countryman, 
Wild had come to Loudon to present 
a memorial and supplication to the 
King, for payment of monies ad¬ 
vanced by his father Lord Glcnvar- 
loch, to his Majesty in his distress, 
without which his paternal estates 
must go to the hamgicr, in order to 
pay off some pressing incumbrances. 
Td account lor Ilcriot's anxiety to 
learn the residence of Lord Glenvar- 
Joch, it is necessary to mention, that 
liis father, the late lord of that name, 
had been llcriot’s'early patron; and 
’the. grateful jeweller, aware of the 
embarrassments of thu . aob of his 
beqcfactor^ of the large debt due to 
-*4iis family by the crown, and of the 
• pu/posc for \vhich Lord Glenvarloeh 


had come to London,—though he 
had never before been able to discover 
his retreat,—availed himself of the 
opportunity chance threw in his way 
to Hud out the young lord*,, and offer 
hiqi his influence in attaining the 
object of so much consequence to his 
family and name. Richie, after be¬ 
ing absent a whole night, returned 
to liis impatient master. 

Rut it is necessary to inform the 
reader wherefore the serving - man 
had been sent abroad. Lord Nigel, 
educated at Leyden, and by nature 
reserved and distant, had few friends, 
and was utterly ignorant of the eti¬ 
quette of a court. He could, there¬ 
fore, devise no better means of attain¬ 
ing his object—the presentation of 
his memorial to the King—(who, by 
the bye, like all men in debt, mortally 
abhorred duns)—than committing 
it to his worthy servant and follow¬ 
er, Moniplics, the son of a flesher at 
the A Vest Port of Edinburgh, who, 
to use liis own phrase, “ banged right 
before the King, just as he mounted 
(to set out on a hunting expedition, 
of which i museiucnt, though one of 
the worst horsemen, and most arrant 
cowards on earth, he was immoder¬ 
ately fond) and crammed the abdica¬ 
tion into his hand.” This was taking, 
the bull by the horns with a ven- 
geuuce; nor need we wonder that 
James dashed the “ sinlication” to 
the earth; especially when we add, 
that Moniplics had taken care to give 
precedence for a bit “ siliiieatiou” 
of liis own, craving tho payment i-i' 
fifteen merks or thereby, due by his 
Majesty’s late gracious mother to tlu 
“ honourable house of Castle Col lop. 
wgel kenn’d at the Vt ist Port <>/ 
Edinburgh.” 

On the day following the adven¬ 
ture with Moniplics, George lleriut 
waits on the young Lord Nigel, by 
whofti lie is very coolly received, 
but, nothing disconcerted, perse¬ 
veres in his benevolent object, name¬ 
ly. to get King Janies to listen to 
reason, and grant ait order on the 
Scotch Exchequer for the sum due 
to the late Lord Glenvarloeh. lie- 
riot lays tho true state of the case 
before tho young lord, show's him. 
that those who held bonds of mort¬ 
gage over liis estate were merely the 
creatures of the Chancellor of Scot¬ 
land, whose object,If possible, was to 
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get possession of the patrimony of 
Lord Glenvarloeh; and that the ut¬ 
most caution and prudence would be 
required* in prosecuting a suit opposed 
to such powerful interest. The citi¬ 
zen ends, by asking his lordship to 
dine with him on the following day; 
and leaves him, to wait on his Ma¬ 
jesty with a splendid piece of gold 
plate, wrought at Florence, from a 
design by Benvenuto Cellini.—We 
cannot refuse enriching our transi¬ 
tory pages with the exquisite por¬ 
traiture of this pedantic, and, in 
some respects, incomprehensible mo¬ 
narch. 

The King’s dress was of green velvet, 
quilted so full as to be dagger-proof, 
which gave him the appearance of clumsy 
and ungainly protuberance ; while its be¬ 
ing buttoned awry communicated to his 
figure an air of distortion. Over his 
green doublet he wore a sad-coloured 
night-gown, out of the pocket of which 
peeped his hunting-horn. IIis high- 
crowned grey hat lay on the floor, co¬ 
vered with dust, but encircled by a carka* 
net of large balas rubies; and be wore a 
blue velvet night-cap, in the front of 
which was placed the plume of a heron, 
which had been struck down by a fa¬ 
vourite hawk in some critical moment 
of the flight, in remembrance of which 
the King wore this highly-honoured fea¬ 
ther. 

But such Inconsistencies in dress and 
appointments were mere outward types 
of those which existed in the royal charac. 
ter, rendering it a subject of dgubt a- 
mongst his contemporaries, and bequeath¬ 
ing it as a problem to future historians. 
He was deeply learned, without posses¬ 
sing useful knowledge; sagacious in 
many individual cases, without having 
real wisdom; fond of his power, and de¬ 
sirous to maintain and augment it, y¥t 
willing to resign the direction of that and 
of himself, to the most ttawortby favour- 
ites ; a big and bold assertor of his rights 
in words, yet one who tamely saw Jhem 
trampled on in deeds; a lover of nego¬ 
tiations, in which he was always outwit¬ 
ted ; and a fearer of war, where conquest 
might have bqen easy. He was fond of 
his dignity, while he was perpetually de¬ 
grading it by undue familiarity; capable 
of much public labour, yet often neglect¬ 
ing it fur the meanest amusement; a wit, 
though a pedant; and a scholar, though 
fond of the conversation of die ignorant 
and uneducated. Kven his timidity of 
temper was not uni form, and there were 
moments of his life, and those critical, hi 
which he shewed the spirit of his ances¬ 


tors. He was laborious in trifles, and a 
trifler where serious labour was required; 
devout in his sentiments, and yet tpo of¬ 
ten profane in his language ; just and be¬ 
neficent by nature, he yet gave way to 
tho iniquities and oppression 'of others. 
He was penurious respecting money 
which he had to give from his own hand, 
yet inconsiderately and unboundedly pro¬ 
fuse of that which he cjjd not see. In a 
word, those good qualities which display¬ 
ed themselves in particular cases-and oc¬ 
casions, were not of a nature sufficiently 
firm and comprehensive to regulate his 
general condbct; and, shewing them¬ 
selves os they occasionally did,. oniy en¬ 
titled .lames to the character bestowed on 
him by Sully—that he was the wisest 
fool in Christendom. 

That the fortunes of this monarrh 
might be as little of u piece as his cha¬ 
racter, he, certainly the least able of the 
Stuarts, - succeeded peaceably to that 
kingdom, against the power of which his 
predecessors had, with so much difficulty, 
defended his native throne. And, lastly, 
although his reign appeared calculated to 
ensure to Great Britain that Listing tran¬ 
quillity and internal peace which so much 
suited the King’s disposition, yet, during 
that very reign, were sown those seeds of 
dissension, which, like the teeth of the 
fabulous dragon, had their harvest in a 
bloody and universal civil war. 

In the course of the interview, 
Hcriot, who had possessed himself 
of Lord Nigel’s Memorial, contrives, 
with almost matchless address, to 
slip it into the King's hand, while 
his Majesty, little thinking of 
such a thing, was, according to his 
fashion, lecturing honest George, id 
the ceremony to be observed in ap¬ 
proaching Royalty on such occasions, 
and actually condescending to pu^ 
the favoured goldsmith through a 
whole series of “ siffUcation”-ma- 
noeuvres. But Master Heriot proved 
himself an vpter pupil than the royal 
pedagogue had counted on; and the 
sooth to say. King Jamie had reason 
on his side, when he exclaimed, 
u What means this, ye fause' loon..? 
Ha'e I been teaching you the manual 
exercise, that ye suld present you* 
piece at our ain royal body ?” He- 
riot, however, appeases the evanes¬ 
cent choler of the most easy-minded 
and placable of sovereigns; and pro¬ 
cured an/order on himself for two- 
hundred pounds, to be presently lJauk:,.^ 
to Nigel Olifaunt, Loid of CHen- 
varlocli, for advancing which sii^n. 
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Heriot received part of the Crown 
Jewels in gage, with orders to employ 
them, if possible, in raising a still 
larger sum for the King’s private 
use. 

The dinner at the worthy and 
hospitable citizen's we Shall pass 
over,, merely stating, that Lord Glen¬ 
varloch met there with several per¬ 
sons, for the first time, who were 
afterwards destined to exert a power¬ 
ful influence on his fortunes.” 
The most prominent of these was 
Sir Mungo Malagrowthgr, a misan¬ 
thrope of the most unrelenting spe¬ 
cies—a libeller of all men, women, 
and children—and, in short, a per¬ 
son, had he lived in our day, who 
would have made a first-rate contri-- 
butor to a certain periodical now in 
the wane. In the hot-blooded age of 
which we are speaking, when men 
wore rapiers, and knew how to use 
them, Sir Mungo, in the mutilation 
he had received, had suffered the 
punishment, sooner or later, inflicted 
on every lampooner.—till disabled for 
personal encounter, and, of course, 
like a woman, privileged in transgres¬ 
sion, his natural temper goaded him 
to declare war on the whole human 
race. Davie Ramsay, the horologer, 
and his demure, but high-souled 
daughter, are also of the party at the 
worthy citizen’s, the serenity of 
which, towards the close of the feast, 
was somewhat ruffled by a frolic of 
the Duke of Buckingham's. But 
honest George was too well accus¬ 
tomed to such freaks on the part of 
Steenie and Babie Charles, (Buck¬ 
ingham and Prince Charles,! and 
too well aware of the effectual me¬ 
thod of pacifying the favourite, to 
suffer himself to be materially dis¬ 
composed by his unceremonious pro¬ 
ceedings. When the rest of the 
company had taken their departure, 
Heriot, agreeably to the good old 
fashion of that day—a fashion, we 
regret to say, which Appears to have 
vanished as irretrievably as the buff 
jerkin, the hauberk, the coat of mail, 
and the rapier—detained Lord Glen- 
varloch to join iii the devotions of 
the family, at which his Lordship 
•discovered a singular apparition,— 
a female of sickly complexion, but 
of a striking and interesting 1 appear- 
-anbe, who silently took her place 
among the. company at the com¬ 


mencement of prayers, and retired 
the moment they were finished.— 
Nobody seemed to notice cither her 
entrance or her exit. This female 
lived in the closest seclusion in 
George Ileriot’s house; and in that 
credulous and superstitious age, the 
circumstance had given rise to conjec¬ 
tures and speculations without num¬ 
ber. After prayers, however, George 
Heriot proposes, on the morrow, to 
attend Lord Glcnvarlocli to Court, 
whither they repair accordingly. The 
presentation scene is drawn with in¬ 
credible truth, felicity, and power; 
but we must refer the reader to the 
work itself. Lotd Glenvarloch is met 
in the anti-cliamber by Lord Hun- 
tinglen, with whom his father and 
family had been, for generations at 
fued, but who, with a rare generosi¬ 
ty, not only forgot the ancient and 
hereditary strife, but seeing an inte¬ 
resting young man like Lord Nigel, 
in pursuit of his unquestionable 
rights, promptly steps forward as 
his friend, presents him to the king, 
who, after a sort of examination in 
Latin—more to show off his own 
scholar-craft, than the ex-alumnus of 
Leyden—is pleased to express his en¬ 
tire approbation of Glenvarlocliides, 
as he patronymically designs the 
young lord, and, what is better, at 
the earnest intercession of Lord Hun- 
tinglen, and although, as lie can¬ 
didly confesses, Steenie had got the 

{ iromise of the estates of Glcnvar- 
och from the Chancellor of Scot¬ 
land, an order, with the sign-ma¬ 
nual affixed, is iustantly drawn on 
the Scottish Exchequer, for the sum 
due by the crown to the father of 
Lord Nigel. But just at the mo¬ 
rdent when the boon had been ap¬ 
parently secured, and when the star 
of the nouse of Glenvarloch seemed 
once more about to rise above the 
horizon, forwards rushes, unannoun¬ 
ced, to the presence-chamber, the do¬ 
mineering and imperious Bucking¬ 
ham, who, meeting Lord Glenvarloch 
with Lord Huntinglen in the anti¬ 
chamber, boldly announces himself 
as his enemy, with the reckless non¬ 
chalance of an ancient and pampered 
favourite, secure in the too complete 
ascendancy he had gained over the 
mind of his easy and imbecile master. 

They soon quit the purlieus of 
Whitehall, however, and Lord Hun- 
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tinglcn carries home with him to 
dinner both the young lord, whose 
friend he had acted at the hour of his 
utmost heed, as well as tlic grateful 
and noble-minded goldsmith,—and 
entertains his guests iu that style of 
profuse and prodigal abundance, 
which characterised the hospitality 
of the olden time. As a matter of 
course. Lord Nigel is introduced to 
the son of this rough-hewn old baron 
—who, by the way, is represented as 
having struck his dagger to the hilt 
in the body of “ the fausc traitor 
Ruthvcn," when “ his fangs” were 
(t about the royal throat." Lord 
Halgavno is a gay, bold-faced gal¬ 
lant,—as unlike a father as a son can 
well he,—immersed in pleasure,—the 
intimate friend hot!; of Buckingham 
and Prince Charles,—and the con¬ 
stant companion of tlieir revels. 
Here tlie plot begins to thicken, 
Dalgarno is the Iago of the story. 
He worms himself into the confi¬ 
dence of the unsuspecting and ge¬ 
nerous youth,—gains an ascendancy 
over him by that flash rhetoric and 
easy assurance common among cour¬ 
tiers, gallants, and men of pleasure, 
in all times and countries,—carries 
him to places of ambiguous reputa¬ 
tion, the resort of bravoes, gamesters, 
and swindlers,—interposes to prevent 
the immediate return of Nigel to 
Scotland, which would have frustra¬ 
ted the designs of Buckingham and 
Prince Charles, who had still an eye 
to his lands,—not so much fbr any 
value they attached to them, as be¬ 
cause Lord Glenvarloch had succeeded 
in his. suit in opposition to their views 
and interests;—and while he main¬ 
tains towards Lord Glenvarloch tlic 
exterior of the most ardent friend¬ 
ship, he is secrectly sapping hiB cre¬ 
dit, calumniating and aspersing his 
character, and injuring his reputa¬ 
tion in the estimation of nis royaLmas- 
ter and of the world. So skilfully had 
this web of wiles been woven, so im¬ 
perceptibly had Lord Nigel been won 
from the right ( way, to tnc haunts of 
dissipation, in order that his ruin 
might be accelerated with double ve¬ 
locity, ami so dangerous is it to disre¬ 
gard the sacred injunction that com¬ 
mands u» to shun even the appear¬ 
ance of evil, that the reputation of the 
young lord had been almost irretrie¬ 
vably ruined, before he was aware 


that his good name had moulted a 
feather. The first hint of his un¬ 
happy plight came from the faith¬ 
ful, but mulish and self-conceited 
Moniplies, who stuck to his master 
like nis native enrduns benedict us, 
while fricridless and in poverty ; but 
who, now that Lord Nigel's finances 
had improved, and that he, abandon¬ 
ing Iris humble, retreat in Christie's 
the. ship-chandler, had possessed him¬ 
self of more elegant and spacious a- 
partments, suddenly appeared before 
Iris master, V> announce Iris intention 
of immediately quitting his tenure, 
and rt turning to liis native country. 
His master was thunderstruck with 
the announcement—but we must give 
the lecture bestowed by Moniplies on 
his mastet, in the inimitably graphic 
words of our author. Among other 
qualities, singular enough in a serv¬ 
ing-man, it exemplifies that “ fami¬ 
liarity” which Colonel Stewart eulo¬ 
gises so loudly, and which appears to 
have existed in the olden time be¬ 
tween master and servant. 

“Adversity, my lqrd,should never have 
parted us,” said Richie; “ methinks, 
had the warst come to worst, I could hdVr 
starved as gallantly as your lordship, or 
more so, being in some sort used to it; 
for, though I was bred at a flcshcr’s stall, 

I have not through my life had a con¬ 
stant intimacy with collops.” 

“ Now, what is the meaning of all this 
trash ?” said Nigel; “ or has it no other 
end than to provoke my patience ? You 
know well enough, that had I twenty 
serving-mert, I would hold the faithful 
follower that stood by mo in my distress 
the most valued of them all. But it is 
totally out of reason to plague me with 
your solemn capricios.” 

“ My lord,” said Richie, “ in declaring 
your trust in me, you have done what is 
honourable to .yourself, if I may with hu¬ 
mility s8y o much, and in no way un¬ 
deserved on my side. Nevertheless, we 
must part.” 

“ Body of me* man, why ?” said Lord 
Nigel; “ what reason can there be for it, 
if we are mutually satisfied ?” 

“ My lord,” said Richie Moniplies, 

“ your lordship's occupations are such as 
1 cannot own or countenance by my pre¬ 
sence.” 

“ IIow now, sirrah !” said his master, 
angrily. r 

“ Under favour, my lord,*' replied his 
domestic, “ it is unequal dealing tfc be~- 
cqually offended by my speech and by my 
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silence. If yon can hear with patience 
the grounds of my departure, it may be, 
for aught I know, the better for you here 
and hereafter—if not, let me have my li¬ 
cence of-departure in silence, and so no 
more about it.” 

“ Go to, sir 1” said Nigel; K ‘ speak out 
your mind—only remember to whom you 
speak it.” 

“ Wool, weel, my lord—I speak it 
with humility, (never did Richie look with 
more starched dignity than when hemt- 
tered the word;) but do you think this 
diceing, and card-shuffling, and haunting 
of taverns and play-housjk, suits your 
lordship—for 1 am sure it does not suit 
me ?” • 

“ Why, you ore not turned precisian 
or pi , fool ?” id Lord (lie rloch 
laughing, though, betwixt resentment and 
shame, it cost him some trouble to do so. 

“ My lord,” replied the follower, “ I 
ken the purport of your query. I am, it 
may be, a little of a precisian, aiul 1 wish 
to heaven I was mair vv orthy of the name; 
but let that he a pass-over.—I luue 
stretched the duties of a serving-man as 
far as my northern conscience will permit. 
1 can give my gude word to my master, 
or to my native country, when 1 am in a 
foreign land, even though I should leave 
downright truth a wet; hit behind me. 
Ay, and 1 will take or give a slash with 
tiny man that sjieaks to the derogation of 
either. But this chambering, diceing, 
and play-haunting, is not my element—1 
cannot draw breath in it— and when I 
hear of your lordship winning the siller 
that some poor creature may full saivly 
miss—by my saul, if it wad serve your 
necessity, rather than you gained it from 
him, 1 wad tak’ a jump over the hedge 
with your lordship, and cry, ‘ Stand!’ to 
the first grazier vve met that was coming 
from Smithficld with the price of his Es¬ 
sex calves in his leathern pouch !” 

“ Voit arc a simpleton,” said Nigel, 
who felt, however, much conscience- 
struck ; “ I never play but for small sums. 

“ Ay, my lord,” replied the unyielding 
domestic, “ and—still with reverence— 
it is even sae much the waur. Jf you 
played with your equals, there might be 
like sin, but there wad b? mair warldly 
honour in it. Your lordship kens, or 
may ken, by experience of your ain, whilk 
is not as yet mony weeks mild, that small 
sums can ill be missed by those that have 
itane larger; and I maun e’en be plain 
w(th you, that men notice it of your 
lordship, that ye play ui’ none but the 
misguided cregturcs that can but afford 
to Iosq hare stakes.” 

No*man dare say so!” replied Nigel, 
vicry angrily. u 1 play with whom I 
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please, hut I will only play for what stake 
1 please.” 

“ That is just what they say, my lord,” 
said the unmerciful Richie, whose natural 
love of let luring, as 11 as his bluntness 
of feeling, prevented him from having 
any idea of the pain which he was in¬ 
flicting on his master; “these are even 
their onn very words. It was hut yes¬ 
terday your lordship was pleased, at that 
same ordinary, to win from yonder young 
hafllins gentleman with the crimson velvet 
doublet, and the cock’s feather in Ins 
beaver—him I mean who fought with the 
ranting captain—a matter of live jxiunds, 
or thereby. I saw him come through 
the hull; and if he was not cleaned out 
of cross aiul pell, I never saw a ruined 
man in my life.” 

“ Hark you, sirrifh,” said his master, 
“ I have borne willi you thus far, for 
certain reasons; hut abuse mv good na¬ 
ture no farther—anil since you must needs 
go, why go a God’s name, and here is to 
pay your journey.” So saying, he put 
gold into his hand, which Richie told 
over, piece by piece, with the utmost ac¬ 
curacy. “ Is it all right—or are they 
wanting in weight—or what the dev d 
keeps you, when your hurry was so great 
five minutes since ?” said the young Imd, 
now thoroughly' nettled at the presump¬ 
tuous precision with which Richie dealt 
forth his canons of morality. 

“ The tale of coin is complete,” mi id 
Itichie, with the most imperturbable gra¬ 
vity ; “ and for the weight, though they 
are sae scrupulous in this tow n as make 
mouths at a piece that is a wee hit light, 
or that has been cracked within the ring, 
my sooth, they will jump at them in Ed¬ 
inburgh like a cock at a grusMut. Gold 
pieces are not so plenty there, the niuir 
the pity 1” 

“ The more is your felly, then," «aiil 
NijJt'l, whose anger was only momentary, 
“ that leave the land w here there is 
enough of them.” * 

“ My lord,” said Richie, “ to he round 
with you, the grace of God is better than 
gold pieces. When Goblin, as you call 
yonder Monsieur Latin—and you might 
as well call him Gibbet, since that is what 
he is like to end in—shall recommend a 
page to you, ye will heurJittle such doc¬ 
trine as you have luSird from me. And 
if they were my last words,” he said, 
raising his voice, “ I would say you are 
misled, and arc forsaking the paths which 
your honourable father trode in ; anti, 
what is more, you are going—still under 
correction—to the deviliwith a dish-clout, 
for ye mo laughed ut by them that lead 
yon into these disordered live-path".” 
i li 
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“ Laughed at!” said Nigel, w ho, like 
others of hi.: rige, was more sensible to ri¬ 
dicule than to reason—“ who dares laugh 
at me ?” 

“ My lord, as sure as I live by bread— 
nay, more, as L am a true man—and 1 
think your lordship never found Richie’s 
tongue bearing aught but the truth—un¬ 
less that your lordship’s credit, niv coun¬ 
try’s profit, or, it may Ik*, same kina’ oc¬ 
casion of my ain, made it unnecessary to 
jvroinulgatc the hail veritie—I say then, 
as 1 am a true man, when I saw that puir 
creature come through the ha’, at that 
ordinary, whilk is accurst (Heaven for¬ 
give tnc for swearing) of God and man, 
with his teeth set, and his hands clenched, 
and his Ixinnet drawn over his brows like 
a desperate man. Goblin said to me, 
* there goes a dunghill chicken, that your 
master has plucked dean enough ; it will 
be long ere bis lordship rufHe a feather 
with a cock of the game.’ And so, my 
lord, to speak it out, the lackies and thu 
gallants, and more especially your sworn 
brother, Lord Dalgarno, call you the spar¬ 
row-hawk. I had some thought to have 
cracked Lutin's pate for the speech, but, 
after a’, the controversy was not worth it.” 

“ Do they use such termR of me ?” said 
Lord Nigel. “ Death and the devil!” 

“ And the devil’s dam, iny lord,” an¬ 
swered Richie; “ they arc all three busy 
in London—and, besides, Lulin and his 
master laughed at you, my lord, for let¬ 
ting it be thought that—1 shame to speak 
it—that ye were over well with the wife 
of the decent honest man whose house 
you but now left, as not sutlicient for 
your new bravery, whereas they said— 
the licentious scoffers—that you pretend¬ 
ed to such favour when you had not 
courage enough for so lair a quarrel, and 
that the sparrow-hawk was too craven- 
crcstcd to fly at the wife of a cheese¬ 
monger.” 

About the same time, his lordship 
receives an anonyineus letter, to the 
very tunc of Moniplies' valedictory 
lecture, and which, while he would 
fain persuade himself to treat with 
indignant contempt—as anonymous 
slander deserves—served to give a 
strange confirmation to the frank and 
honest expostulation of the faithful 
and true-hearted Scot. In a mood of 
mind not the most enviable, hovering 
between doubt and belief—as the spi¬ 
rit of the Supreme Being is represent¬ 
ed, in Scripture, lingering, after cre¬ 
ation, on the ednfmes of light and 
darkness—he sallied forth into the 
Park, and, to his utter mortification 
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and dismay, encountered the veteran 
misanthrope Malagrowther, who con- 
tinned all that his fears foreboded, 
and the anonymous epistle distinctly 
averred. At this inauspicious mo¬ 
ment, tlieprince, with his train, con¬ 
sisting of Buckingham, Dalgarno, ■ 
and others, made their entrance into 
the Park by a postern gate. The 
prince, as he passed Glenvarloch, sa- 
iqfed him in a cold, distant, and for¬ 
mal manner, which, to his now agi¬ 
tated mind, spoke volumes. When 
the party litid passed, the malicious 
kniglit renewed his conversation, add¬ 
ing fiTcl to the fire that already preyed 
on the vitals of tlic unhappy Lord 
Glenvarloch. In a little time, the 
royal party return by the same route, 
—and, in answer to his obeisance, 
the prince darts at him a frown, anil 
Lord Dalgarno never so much as turns 
liis eyes in the direction ofliis friend. 
By a short cut, however. Lord Glen- 
varloch gets in advance of the party 
—accosts Dalgarno—taxes him with 
his matchless perfidy—cliallengeshim 
to instant combat—is reminded of 
the privileges of the Park, in which 
all such encounters were forbidden, 
under pain of mutilation—disregards 
every consideration of prudence, in 
the full tide of passion and resent¬ 
ment—and indicts a blow, with tlu- 
flat ofliis sword, on Lord Dalgarno, 
who had refused to fight. 

When he had time to cool. Lord 
Glenvarloch felt that he had exposed 
himself to the vengeance of one of 
the most merciless of human tribu¬ 
nals, the Star Chamber. 11 was ne¬ 
cessary, therefore, to provide for his 
safety; the means, however, he had 
not yet thought of. What he could 
not effect for himself, however, is ac¬ 
complished by the intrepidity of a 
young '•’einplar, called Lowestoffe, 
who procures him a disguise, and 
gets him safely conveyed to White- 
friars, at that time known by the 
flash name of Alaatia, and -a sort of 
sanctuary for hravocs, swindlers, 
and broken men, unless against a 
writ issued by the Lord Chief Jusi 
ticc, or the Lords of the Privy-Coun¬ 
cil. Here lie remains fur some time, 1 
safely lodged in the 1 louse of a mi¬ 
ser, who*-being possessed of an im¬ 
mense sum of money, is murdered* 
hut not robbed,—one of tlic assSs- 
sins being slain by the hand of Lord 
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Glenvarloch, while the other was 
compelled to fly without the antici¬ 
pated .booty. To remain longer here 
was impossible; and the poor but ge¬ 
nerous Templar had been thrown in 
prison for 1 the part lie had acted in 
■the business. 

What his lordship could not do 
for himself is done by love. Dame 
Suddleehops, the spouse of barber- 
surgeon Suddlechops, and one of thqpc 
useful matrons who accommodate 
young ladies, suffering from the ten¬ 
der passion in more ways*than one— 
at the instigation of the fair daughter 
of the horologer to his Sacred* Ma¬ 
jesty, who, ever since the dinner at 
lleriot's, had been desperately in love 
with Lord Glenvarloch, and who had 
contrived (what will not a woman in 
love contrive!) to discover the hap¬ 
less plight of the young Scotch no¬ 
bleman—had employed tne redoubted 
apprentice (Jin Vin, viz.) of the said 
liorologer to disguise himself-—to 
feign that he was commissioned by 
the Templar—to certiorate the young 
lord in sanctuary, that a warrant of 
the Lord Chief Justice was about to 
be issued against him—to prepare a 
wherry to convey his lordship secret¬ 
ly down the river, to a vessel bound 
for Scotland, and ready to receive him. 
The boat was ready at tlic appointed 
time, and Lord Glenvarloch, known 
in Alsatia only as Mr Nigel Grahame, 
embarked with the daughter of the 
murdered miser, Mrs Martha Trap- 
bois, who had thrown herself and 
her gold on the protection of her lod¬ 
ger,—being naturally anxious to es¬ 
cape from the den of iniquity where 
her miserable father met his end. 
Encumbered with his protegee, he 
embarked, and bethought him to 
semi her to the house of his former 
landlord, the ship-chandler ; but the 
unfortunate female arrived at an hour 
the most unpropitious. The ship- 
chandler had been in high altercation 
with a stiff, starched-looking Scot, 
and received the recommendatory 
note of Lord Glenvarloch, as a man 
does a tradesman's bill who has not 
a guinea in his pocket; lie threw it 
with contempt in the mud, whence 
it'was picked up by the careful Scot, 
who had so far the advantage of his 
antagonist, that, in the war Of words, 
he had not suffered his temper to be 
ruffled. This worthy son of Caledo¬ 


nia proved to be no other than our 
friend Itichie the serving-man, to 
whose care we must, for the present, 
commit Mrs Traphe's and her (we 
fear we must say) ill-gotten wealth. 

Nigel, as he glided down the river, 
after disembarking Mrs Martha, na¬ 
turally fc.l into deep inusings on his 
singular and wayward destiny. In 
this mood of mind, he formed the 
hazardous resolution of landing at 
Greenwich, where James and his 
Court were then occupied, as usual, 
with the diversion of hunting, ami 
of throwing himself at once on the 
royal clemency; a resolution, which, 
in spite of all the remonstrances of 
his singular waterman, he resolved to 
carry into effect. He lands accord¬ 
ingly, and, having reconnoitred a lit¬ 
tle, contrives to throw himself in the 
king’s way, just as he came in at the 
death of a noble stag; his attendants 
having purposely fallen behind, that 
the poor king, the worst horseman, as 
well as the worst soldier in his domi¬ 
nions, might be cheated into a fancy 
. that he had outstripped them in the 
chase. James did not at first recog¬ 
nise Glen varlochidcs, but the moment 
he did so, he set up such a howl 
of treason and murder—as loud, no 
doubt, as that which alarmed the 
worthy citizens of Perth from the gar¬ 
ret-window of Gowrie-house—that 
his attendants were up in a trice: and 
Glenvarlochidcs being found armed, 
was committed close prisoner to the 
Tower# When the king had had 
time to recover from his fright, he 
discovered that he was not wounded, 
or in any way hurt: and his cour¬ 
tiers being of opinion that no injury 
wa» intended his royal person, the 
charge of treason was departed from, 

*—and it was resolved to proceed a- 
gainst the unhappy young noldeman 
for the outrage committed in the Park 
on thd person of Lord Palgarno. 

Lord Nigel hail not been long in 
the Tower, when he was favoured 
with a companion—not of his own 
seeking, ccrtainly~a young lad, to ap¬ 
pearance, of the lfiost delicate com¬ 
plexion—and who, by no persuasion, 
could be induced to reveal his name, 
or the offence of which he had been 
accused. Fortune had not yet done 
her worst, however, and another, not 
fellow prisoner, but visitor, was in¬ 
troduced in the shape of John Chii i- 
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tie, tlie ship-chandler, seeking no¬ 
thing less than his runagate spouse, 
with whose place of retreat Lord 
Nigel had got the credit of being bet¬ 
ter acquainted than any other man, 
and with whose disappearance lie 
now loudly, in the hearing of his 
youthful fellow-prisoner, taxed his 
Lordship,—a charge of which, as the 
reader may have perceived, Lord 
Nigel was entirely ignorant, but 
which his enemies had industriously 
circulated to liis disadvantage;—the 
worthy lady having taken it into her 
head to abscond with a paramour, 
at the; time when Lord Nigel’s other 
misfortunes were gathering thick 
about him. The clamorous wife- 
searching ship-chandler heiug got 
rid of. Lord Glenvarloch enters into 
some further conversation with his 
youthful companion in durance, and 
discovers, to his surprise and asto¬ 
nishment, that the apparent hoy is 
neither more nor less than the enter¬ 
prising daughter of the horologer, 
in male attire, who had become in¬ 
volved in Lord Nigel’s fate, by at¬ 
tempting to serve him, hut who is 
speedily liberated through the in¬ 
strumentality of a third person, who 
now appears on the arena in the 
person of George Ileriot. The no¬ 
ble-minded mechanic had been im¬ 
pressed with the universal belief, 
that Lord Nigel was going to the 
devil at lull drive; but appears to 
have called upon him, less to upbraid 
him with his supposed errors—al¬ 
though he lectures him at a good rate 
—than to endeavour yet to serve the 
son of his ancient benefactor, even 
when wind and tide were set in most 
strongly against him. lie allvdes 
to the affair of the ship-chandler, of 
the disappearance of whose wife he 
will not believe his Lordship igno¬ 
rant—hints that his Lordship was 
accused of the murder at Wliitfefriars 
—discovers the daughter of Davie 
Ramsay, in male attire, in the apart¬ 
ment of liis Lordship, which, however, 
is soon explained to his satisfaction— 
and concludes by informing his Lord- 
ship, that if he will trust him with 
the warrant under the sign-manual, 
he thinks lie can, as circumstances 
stand at Court, recover the money 
for him. To this last proposition 
liis Lordship replies, that the casket 
containing it bad been seized at 
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Greenwich, in the morning when he 
was apprehended. His baggage, how¬ 
ever, bad been restored, and stood in 
the anti-room—but, on searching, 
the Sovereign's warrant had disap¬ 
peared. /This Ileriot believed he 
had pawned, to raise the wind, as 
rakes and spendthrifts do upon oc¬ 
casion, when hard pressed for mo¬ 
ney; and though he leaves Glcnvar- 
logh with harsh words, lingering re¬ 
luctantly on his lip* it is with a mind 
devoted to his service, and a heart— 
naturally wUrin and benevolent—zea¬ 
lous to do him the right. 

Seine time after Ileriot had depart¬ 
ed, Glenvarloch hears the grumbling 
tones of a well-known voice—‘being 
that, videlicet, of Richie Moniplies, 
who had reinstated himself in office, 
as coolly and as intrepidly as he had 
withdrawn from it, when so it seem¬ 
ed good in his own eyes. 

But we are running on at an un¬ 
conscionable rate, and though the e- 
vents of the tale now crowd on us in 
rapid succession, each more striking, 
and important, and interesting, than 
its predecessors, we have only left 
ourselves time to tell what mathe¬ 
maticians call the result. By a train 
of happily-conceived circumstances, 
and chiefly by the ingenuity and 
motlier-wit of the incomparable Mo¬ 
niplies, the deep-laid villany of Lord 
Dalgarno is detected, and his scheme 
to oust Lord Glenvarloch of his pro¬ 
perty—the mortgages on which he 
had contrived to become possessed oi 
—exposed to the conviction and in¬ 
dignation of the monarch, and the 
whole court; while his infamous con¬ 
duct to the Lady llermione—the mys¬ 
terious recluse of George 1 leriot, and 
the innocent cause of so many idle 
tales, whom 1 >algarno had seduced on 
the (Jot .incut, under cover of a sham- 
tnarriage—prompts the sovereign to 
interpose his authority, and make 
him espouse her, which he does ac¬ 
cordingly. Lord Glenvarloch is in¬ 
stantly set at liberty, and reinstated 
in the royal favour; and through the 
instrumentality of Moniplies, who 
had thoroughly established himself 
in the good graces of the miser’s 
daughter, Mrs Martha Trapbois, the 
mortgages on. the estates of Glen¬ 
varloch are recovered, and delivered 
to his lordship, who marries Marga¬ 
ret Ramsay, the daughter of the llo- 
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rologer. .Richie Moniplies, by fur 
the most important personage in the 
dram?, (hardly excepting Master 
George Hcriot and the good King 
Jamie,)'marries Mrs Martha Trap- 
hois, and'becomes the legitimate pro¬ 
prietor (jure mar Hi,) of her enor¬ 
mous wealth—the product of long 
and successful usury. The unhap¬ 
py Lord Dalgarno, on his way to 
Scotland with his paramour, the Vj^fe 
of honest John Christie the ship- 
chandler, is waylaid and murdered, 
when expecting the arrival of Lord 
Glenvarloch, in a sequestered place, 
to whom he had sent it challenge 
(never delivered) by Moniplies, who 
had more sense than put his master’s 
life in the power of a desperate, be¬ 
cause a detected villain, lliehie had 
scented out the intended deed, and 
arrived well-attended at the spot— 
too late indeed to save the life of the 
unhappy man—hut in time to grap¬ 
ple with, and stab with his own 
weapon the assasin, a notorious bul¬ 
ly and bravo, of the name Colcpep- 
per, well known in the purlieus of 
Whitcfriars. Christie recovers his 
wife—Richie Moniplies is rewarded 
with the honour of knighthood— 
the inferior characters arc suitably 
disposed of—and George Ilcriot, the 
most active, generous, intelligent, 
and kind-hearted of human beings, 
receives a reward higher than the 
kings of the earth can bestow—the 
lofty consciousness of having been 
one of the prime instruments in 
tirst promoting the views, next dis¬ 
pelling the cloud that for a time ob¬ 
scured the prospects of the son of 

his benefactor-in detecting and 

exposing the snares that had been 
laid for his ruin, and into which lie 
had nearly irrecoverably fallen—in 
bringing to light truth and ho¬ 
nour, in spite of caluinuy, artilice, 
misrepresentation, prejudices, and 
appearances that belied the facts— 
in doing good solely from a native 
love of goodness—and in never, in 
any one instance, swerving from the 
noble and onward course of integri¬ 
ty and honour, to attain the object 
nearest to his heart. So much for 
the retributive justice of fiction. It 
is to us a matter of infinite regret, 
that jneitlicr'our time nor our limits 
permit us to dwell as we would 
have wished, and indeed might to 


have done, on the winding up of 
the story, which is evolved with a 
power, energy, comprehension, and 
effect, which, while they must charm 
every reader, render *c a hopeless, 
nay, impossible task, foi a mere ana¬ 
lyst, taking a rapid glance, and sort 
of bird’s-« ye view of the whole, to 
convey any adequate impression to 
the mind of his readers. 

By a species of critical hystcron 
proteron, it now falls, that, in con¬ 
cluding our hasty notice of “ The 
Fortunes of Nigel,” we should de¬ 
vote a few moments to the considera¬ 
tion of those very amusing and cha- 
racteristical “ convcssions” con¬ 
tained in the “ Introductory lipis- 
tle.” Captain Clutterbuek is really 
an interesting correspondent, and 
since wr had the honour of meeting 
him last, has furl fished up, ami 
improved amazingly, his talent for 
tlie humorous, the graphical, the 
striking, and the descriptive. His 
interview with the “ Author of Wa- 
verley,” or rather, c * the Eidolon, or 
Representative Vision of the Author 
of ‘ Waverley,’ ” is one of the most 
felicitous dramatic scenes we have 
ever met with, in the shape of Pro¬ 
legomena. The scene is laid in the 
back-settlements, or, to speak more 
correctly, in the catacombs, or crypts , 
of a certain “ celebrated publishing 
house” at the Cross—and when the 
redoubted Captain presents himself, 
the f ‘ venerable apparition” is occu¬ 
pied in the most unromantic man¬ 
ner imaginable, reading proof-sheets 
and revises. The presence of the 
Captain interrupts the ignoble but 
necessary toil, and a long and inter¬ 
esting conversation ensues, from 
which we mean to extract very liber¬ 
ally. « 

We scarce think the defence here 
set up for the White Lady in the Mo- 
nastefy quite valid and relevant—it 
is at least piquant, and must interest 
those whom it will fail to convince. 

Author of IVutrr!'ey. I was willing to 
sec jou. Captain ('liiUcrlfnck, being the 
person of m3* family whom I have most 
regard for, since the death of Jcdcdiah 
Cleishbolham ; and I am afraid I may 
have done \*ou some wrong, in assigning 
to you the Monastery as u portion of nn 
effects. I have some thoughts of making 
it up to yon, by naming you godfather to 
this yet unlnirn babe—(ho indicated the 
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proof-sheet with liis finger)—But, first, 
touching The Monastery-—I low says the 
world—you arc abroad, and can learn ? 

Captain Clutterbuck. Hein! hem! The 
inquiry is delicate—1 have not heard any 
complaints from the Publishers. 

Author. That is the principal matter; 
but yet an indifferent work is sometimes 
towed on by those which have left har¬ 
bour before it, with the breeze in their 
poo|i. What say the Critics ? 

Captain. There is a general—feeling— 
that the White Lady is no favourite. 

Author. I think she is a failure myself; 
but rather in execution than conception. 
Could I have evoked an esprit folkt , at 
the same time fantastic and interesting, 
capricious and kind; a sort of wildfire of 
the elements, bound by no fixed laws, or 
motives of action ; faithful and fond, yet 
tcazing and uncertain . 

Captain. If you will pardon the inter¬ 
ruption, Sir, 1 think you are describing a 
pretty woman. 

Author. On my word, I believe I am. 

I must invest my elementary spirits with 
a little human flesh and blood—they are 
too fine-drawn for the present taste of the 
public. 

Captain. They object, too, that the ob¬ 
ject of your Nixie ought to have been 
more uniformly noble—her ducking the 
priest was no naiad-like amusement. 

Author. Ah ! they ought to allow for 
the capricios of what is, after all, but a bet¬ 
ter sort ol'goblin. The bath into which 
Ariel, the most delicate creation of Shake¬ 
speare’s imagination, seduces our jolly 
friend Trinculo, was not of amber or rose¬ 
water. But no one shall find me rowing 
against the stream. I cure not who knows 
it—I write for the public amusement; 
and though I never will aim at popula¬ 
rity by what I think unworthy means, I 
will not, on the other hand, be pertina¬ 
cious in the defence >>' my ow'n errors 
against the voice of the public. « 

u Story,” says the Knifcgrindcr in 
the motto to the present work, 
“ Lord bless you! I have none to 
toll, Sir.” And even so it had been 
said of the author of Wavcrlcy, by 
the criticljngs; who, by the way, 
have spaWVicd so fruitfully of late, 
that the professional fault-fimlcrs 
are to the profcssi6nal committers of 
faults, at least, as five hundred to 
unity. He, however, enters a de¬ 
fence to the accusation of the ho¬ 
nest Captain, the representative of 
Zoilus, for the time being—and if 
there he ore of our readers who ever 
met any thing more eloquent and 


striking, we fceg to be favoured with 
an immediate hint, that we may 
search for it, before the Second Kdi- 
tion of our Jlay Number goes to 
press. 

Captain In short, Sir, you arc of opi¬ 
nion with Bayes,—“ What the devil 
does the plot signify, except to bring in 
line things ?” 

Author. Grant that I were so, and that 
I should write w ith sense and spirit a few 
Bix*nes, unlaboured .;.-d loosely put toge¬ 
ther, but which had sufficant interest in 
them to ainhSe in one corner in ■ pain of 
laxly; in another, to relieve unxn.v of 
mind 1 ; in a third place, to unwrinkle a 
brow bent with the furrows of daily toil; 
in another, to fill the place of bad thoughts, 
or to suggest better; in yet another, to 
induce an idler to study the history of his 
country; in all, save where the perusal 
interrupted the discharge of serious du¬ 
ties to furnish harmless amusement,— 
might not the author of such a work, how¬ 
ever inartiticially executed, plead for his 
errors and negligences the excuse of the 
slave who was about to be punished for 
having spread die false report of a vic¬ 
tory,—“ Am I to blame, O Athenians, 
who have given you one happy day ?” 

The motto from Lucan, appropri¬ 
ated by Junius, will not, we fear, 
apply in the instance of the “ Au¬ 
thor of Waverley.” 

Captain. Ah, Sir, would you but take 
the advice of your friends, and try to de¬ 
serve at least one-half of the public fa¬ 
vour you huve met with, we might all 
drink Tokay! 

Author. I care not what I drink, so 
the liquor be wholesome. 

Captain. Care for your reputation then 
—for your fame. 

Author. My fame ?—I will answer you 
as a very ingenious, able, and experienced 
friend, when counsel for the notorious 
Jem M« ,-Coul, replied to the opposite 
side of the Bar, when they laid weight on 
his clients refusing to answer certain 
queries, which they said any - man who 
had a regard ftSr his reputatien would not 
hesitate to reply to. “ My client.” said 
he—by the way, Jem was standing lie- 
hind him at’thc time, and a rich scene it 
was—“ is so unfortunate as to have no 
regard for his reputation; and I should 
deal very uncandidly with the Court, 
should I say he had any that was worth 
his attention.” I am, though from very 
different reasons, in Jem’s happy state of 
indifference. Let fame follow those who 
have a substantial shape. A shadow— 
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and an impersonal author Is nothing hot¬ 
ter—ean oust no .shade. 

Woliave said that the “ Introduc¬ 
tory Epistle" eontaiiffS a series of 

Confessions,” and very honest con- 
V lessions to boot. Let the reader 
'judge for Iiimscll'. 

Captain, llespcct to yourself, ought 
to teach caution. 

Author. Ay, if caution could augment 
the chance of my success. But, to con¬ 
fess to you the truth, the works and pas¬ 
sages iii which I have succeeded have 
uniformly been written witthe greatest 
rapidity ; and when I have seen some of 
these placed in opposition with Ahers, 
and commended as more highly finished, 
1 could appeal to pen and standish, that 
the parts in which I have come feebly 
off, were by much the more laboured. 
Besides, 1 doubt the beneficial effect of 
too much delay, both on account of the 
author and the public. A man should 
strike while the iron is hot, and hoist sail 
while the W'ind is fair. If a successful 
author keeps not the stage, another in¬ 
stantly takes his ground. If a writer 
lies by for ten years ere he produces a se¬ 
cond work, he is superseded by others; 
or, if the age is so jxior of genius that 
this does not happen, his own reputation 
becomes his greatest obstacle. The pub¬ 
lic will expect the new work to Jbc ten 
times better than its predecessor; the 
author will expect it should be ten times 
more popular, and ’tis a hundred to ten 
that lioth arc disappointed. 

CapUtuu This may justify a certain de¬ 
gree of rapidity in publication, but not 
that which is proverbially said to lie no 
speed. You should take time at least to 
arrange your story. 

Author. That is a sore point w’ilh me, 
my son. Believe me, I have not been 
fool enough to neglect ordinary precau¬ 
tions. 1 have repeatedly laid down my fu¬ 
ture work, to scale, divided it into volumes 
and chapters, and endeavoured to con¬ 
struct a story which I meant should evolve 
itself gradually and strikingly, maintain 
suspense, and stimulate curiosity; and 
which, finally, should terminate in a stri¬ 
king catastrophe. But I tnink there is a 
daunoii who scats himself on the feather 
of my pen when I begin to .write, and 
' leads it astray from the purpose. Cha¬ 
racters expand under my hand; incidents 
are multiplied; the story lingers, while 
tlic.matcrlals increase; my regular man¬ 
sion turns out a Gothic anomaly, and the 
work is complete long before I have at- 
. tailied jhe point I proposed. 

Captaih. Resolution and determined 
forbearance might remedy that evil. 


Author. Alas, my dear Sir, you do not 
know the force of paternal atfection.— 
When I light on such a character as Bai¬ 
lie Janie, or Dalgctty. my imagination 
brightens, and my conn prion becomes 
clearer at c\ cry step which f make in his 
company, although it leads me many a 
weary mile iway from the regular road, 
and forces vne to leap hedge and ditch to 
get liack into the route again. If 1 resist 
the temptation, as you advise me, my 
thoughts become prosy, flat, and dull; I 
write painfully to myself, and under a 
consciousness of flagging which makes me 
flag still more ; the sunshine with which 
fancy had invested the incidents, departs 
from them, and leaves every thing dull 
and gloomy'. 1 am no more the same au¬ 
thor, than the dog in a w heel, condemned 
to go round and round for hours, is like 
the same dog merrily charing his own 
tail, and gainlmlling in all the frolic of 
unrestrained freedom. 

We recommend the author's no¬ 
tions of productive labour, to the fol¬ 
lowers of Adam Smith. 

Captain. You are determined to piu- 
cccd then in your own system ? Aic you 
aware that an unworthy moth e may be 
assigned for this rapid succession of pub¬ 
lication? You will be supposed to work 
merely for the lucre of gain. 

Author. Supposing that I did pci mil 
the great advantages which must bo de¬ 
rived from success in literature, to join 
with other motives in inducing me to 
come more frequently before the pub¬ 
lic,—that emolument is the \oluntaiy 
tax which the public pays for a certain 
species of literary amusement—it is ex¬ 
torted from no one, and paid, I presume, 
by those only who can afford it, and w ho 
receive gratification in proportion to the 
expense. If the capital sum which these 
voluAics have put into circulation lie a 
very large one, has it contributed to my 
indulgences only?*or can I not say to 
hundreds, from honest Duncan the pa- 
jier manufacturer, to the most snivelling 
of the printer’s devils, “ Didst thou not 
share ? liadst thou not fifteen pence ?’* 
I profess I think our modern Athens 
much obliged to me for having establish¬ 
ed such an extensive manufacture; and 
when universal suffrage conics in fashion, 
I intend to stand for a seat in the House 
on tire interest of all the unwashed artifi¬ 
cers connected with literature. 

Capluin. This would be called the lan¬ 
guage of a calico-manufacturer. 

Author. Cant again, my dear son— 
there is lime in this sack too—nothing 
but sophistication in this w'orld ! I do say 
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it, m spite of Adam Smith and his fol¬ 
lowers, that a successful author is a pro¬ 
ductive labourer, aiul that his works con¬ 
stitute as efllrtual a part of the public 
wealth, as that which is created by any 
other manufacture. If a new commodity, 
having an actually intrinsic ami commer¬ 
cial value, he the result of the operation, 
why are the author's bales of books to lie 
esteemed a less profitable pnrt of the pub¬ 
lic stock than the goods of any other 
manufacturer ? I speak with reference to 
the diifusion of the wealth arising to the 
public, arid the degree of industry uliich 
even such a hilling work as the present 
must stimulate and reward, before the vo¬ 
lumes leave the publisher’s shop. With¬ 
out me it could not exist, and to this ex¬ 
tent I am a benefactor to the country. 
As for my own emolument, it is won by 
my toil, and I account myself answer¬ 
able to Heaven only for the mode in 
which I expend it. The candid may hope 
it is not all dedicated to selfish purposes ; 
and, without much pretensions to merit 
in him who expends it, a part may “ wan¬ 
der. heaven-directed, to the poor.” 

Captain. Yet it is generally held base 
to write, from the mere motive of gain. 

Author. It would he base to do so ex¬ 
clusively, or even to make it a principal 
motive of literary exertion. Nay, 1 will 
venture 1o say, that no worj, of imagina¬ 
tion, proceeding from the mere consider¬ 
ation of a certain sum of copy-money, ever 
did, or ever will, succeed. So the lawyer 
who pleads, the soldier who fights, the 
physician who prescribes, t lie clergyman 
—if such there lie—who preaches, with¬ 
out any zeal for their profession, or with¬ 
out any sense of its dignity, and merely 
on account of their fee, pay, or stipend, 
degrade themselves to the rank of sordid 
mechanics. Accordingly, in the ease of 
two of the learned faculties at least, their 
services are ennsidu •. as unapprceiahlc, 
and are acknowledged, not by any‘exact 
estimate of the services rendered, but by 
a honorarium , or voluntary' acknowledg¬ 
ment. But let a client or patient make 
the experiment of omitting this little ce¬ 
remony of the honorarium, W'hich is cctisc 
to he a thing entirely out of consideration 
between them, and mark how the learned 
gentlemaifwill look ujwn his ease. Cant 
set apart, it i* the same thing w ill) liter¬ 
ary emolument. ?<o man of sense, in 
any rank of life, is, or ought to be, above 
accepting a just recompcnce for his time, 
and a reasonable share of the capital 
which owes its very existence to his exer¬ 
tions. When Czar Peter wrought in the 
trenches, he look the pay i f a common 
soldier; and nobles, statesmen, and di¬ 
vine.!, flic most distinguished of their 


time, have not scorned to square accounts 
with their bookseller. 

We have devoted a larger space in 
our pages to " The Fortunes of Ni¬ 
gel” than is prudent perhaps ; but 
we hoped to give our readers a fore¬ 
taste of the pleasure to be derived 
from tlie hook itself. In regard to 
the defects of the story, and other 
blemishes which the microscopic 
eye of criticism may exercise itself 
in detecting, wi have indeed little 
ut present to say; because we have 
not been ffertunate enough- delight¬ 
ed and enraptured as we havt been 
■—to' possess a sufficiency of calm 
plodding ill-nature to detect them. 
We object, however, hut with great 
submission and deference, to the 
whole agency—if so indeed it may 
be called—of Lady llermione, in 
evolving the story ; nor do we think 
that her relationship to the house of 
Glenvarlocli is proved by means very 
natural or very probable ; while her 
foreign sham marriage with Lord 
Dalgarno, and the whole of the sub¬ 
sequent events that take place when 
she is publicly remarried to that pro¬ 
fligate, in the presence of the king, 
of his father, Lord Huntinglen, and 
others, are so much on a level with 
the ordinary and appropriate prac¬ 
tices of plebeian novel writers,—that 
we almost regret the author necessi¬ 
tated himself to have recourse to 
them. Bite is latterly a mere dead 
weight upon the story, and ultimately 
disposed of a little cn cavalier, and 
not in a manner satisfactory to the 
reader, who feels from the very first 
that she has no business on the can¬ 
vass at all—and that the general effect 
would have been strengthened, not 
impaired, had this good lady and 
her history been completely expun¬ 
ged fi\ tn “The Fortunes of Nigel.”— 
The daughter of Davie Ramsay is 
cue of the author's singular imper¬ 
sonations of the female character ; 
true, pure, self-devoted, impassion¬ 
ed, energetic, romantic; of a 'lofty 
mind and indomitable spirit; far 
exalted above all the little finesse, 
and manoeuvring, and coquetry of 
her sex ; but capable of the most ge¬ 
nerous and self-sacrificing love. She 
is sxtro of cur admiration ; but we can 
hardly regard her with a tenderer 
feeling.—Of Heriot and Iviilg Jaines 
wc have already spoken. The pee- 
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traits are perfect, of their respective 
kinds, and have been touched off’ by 
some of the freest, boldest, yet hap¬ 
piest strokes of that divine pencil, 
which Mature, in benignant mood, 
and that he might dclitieate with 
more truth, fidelity, and effect, her 
actual, living, veritable forms, ap¬ 
pears to have bestowed on “ The 
Author of Waverley.” At the same 
time, we cannot but feel displeased, 
amidst all our delight, and contemp¬ 
tibly as we are disposed to think of 
King James generally, that the au¬ 
thor has thought proper to, make 
him degrade himself, by becoming 
caves-dropper, conveying him into a 
burg in the Tower, that he might 
overhear the conversation of Lord 
tiMcnvarloch when in durance. The 
circumstance, we should not doubt, 
is perhaps founded in fact; but low 
as James ranked in the estimation of 
most men, it is hardly in keeping 
with the character of a king. Moni- 
plics, wc are aware, will by some of 
the groundlings he held as a sort of 
reproduction or facsimile of Andrew' 
Fairaervice; for tlii»- good and suffi¬ 
cient reason, that, with the paragons 
of animals to which wc allude, this 
must be like that, and that like t’other, 
rt sic ad infinitum; but the plain 
fact is, that he hears about as much 
resemblance to honest Andrew, as 
Amiot Lyle does to Rebecca the Jew¬ 
ess, or Dugald JJalgetty to Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie. He is a delightful pic¬ 
ture and representative of a certain 
class of his countrymen at the period 
in question; and his character is so 
well defined, and stands out in such 
prominent relief, that the truth and 
fidelity of the conception must be ap¬ 
parent to all those who are not of the 
family of “ Likes,” above alluded to. 
Palgarno is the Iago of the piece; 

,c a fine, gay, bold-faced villain,” 
with talents ot' the first order,—neu¬ 
tralised by unbounded profligacy, 
or exerted with fatal effect in the 
promotion of schemes of villany and 
dissimulation, with which his court 
education and connexion with Buck¬ 
ingham had rendered him but too 
familiar. Lord Glcnvarloch is the 
ostensible hero, and no more. He 
is a good, and occasionally a bold, 
brave, generous, and humane young 
man; lfut he is cruelly tempest-toss¬ 
ed by circumstances, and is so much 
vor.. x. 


indebted to the more extensive means 
and less scrupulous agency of others, 
that we know little of his character 
from his actings, and must therefore 
be content to take him upon the au¬ 
thor’s own showing. Upon the whole, 
we take leave of “ The Fortunes of 
Nigel” with feelings of high ad¬ 
miration and delight: and whether 
we consider the characters, the keep¬ 
ing of the story, the powers of de¬ 
scription exhibited, the immense 
knowledge of the times with which 
the whole is pregnant, the inimitable 
dramatic power displayed in the dia¬ 
logue, the profound acquaintance with 
human nature indicated in every 
touch and in every expression, or 
the matchless and inexhaustible re¬ 
sources of imagery and illustration, 
we do not hesitate for a moment in 
pronouncing it one of the most bril¬ 
liant and perfect creations that has 
yet sprung up under the rod of the 
AIiguty Magician ! 


i'ORNKU'I.a’s riiEI' AT PARLIAMENT. 

The grand debate. 

The popular harangue, the tart reply, 
The logic and the wisdom, and the wit, 
And the loud laugh—I long to know them 
all; 

I hum to set th’ imprison’d wranglers free, 
And give them utterance once ugain. 

The room in which the Peers as¬ 
semble in Parliament, since the 
Union of Ireland, is the most mag¬ 
nificent, and in every way the most 
suited to its high purpose, that exists 
in England. 11 contains nothing of 
the old house but the tapestry, in 
which the defeaf of the Spanish Ar¬ 
mada is clumsily depicted, and which 
owes all its importance to tlic impas- 
sioneef allusion of the great Chatham: 
“ From the tapestry that adorns these 
walls, the ancestor of the jioblc lord 
seems to frown with indignation on 
his degenerate descendant,” &c.— 
However venerable for age and elo¬ 
quent association, it is entirely out of 
keeping with the splendid throne and 
scarlet cushions of modern creation. 

When the Sovereign opened the last 
session of Parliament, this house pre¬ 
sented an assemblage of the utmost 
elegance and dignity. The Monarch 
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on his throne—the Peers in their 
robes, standing—the Peeresses on 
the benches, in all the splendour of 
apparel—the Commons with their 
Speaker below the Bar—were suffi¬ 
cient to satisfy the eye of a courtier, 
and to stimulate the imagination of a 
poet. His Majesty is, in his personal 
presentment, every inch a king; he 
bows, I would say,if it were not Irish, 
with eloquence ; he reads with sove¬ 
reign dignity. But his Majesty and 
the ladies soon retire from the house, 
the Commons withdraw to their own 
ancient habitation, and the Peers 
alone remain for our attention. In 
their debates, the two woolsacks, the 
cross-benches in front of the throne, 
and the benches right and left, arc 
inaccessible but to Peers of Parlia¬ 
ment. Strangers are admitted be¬ 
low the Bar, to stand or lie, as they 
may be disposed. The Commons 
have access to the enclosure of the 
throne, where they may stand or sit 
upon the steps. 

The Loud Chancellor has been 
already sufficiently characterized. As 
Speaker of the House of Peers, lie is 
not precluded from taking part in the 
debate. lie is not addrewed indivi¬ 
dually by the Peer who addresses the 
House, the emphatic embellishment 
being “ My Lords.” When a mes¬ 
sage comes' from the Commons, his 
Lordship marches from the Wool¬ 
sack to the Bar, where he receives 
the bill from the hands of its author. 
He next marches bark, and reads 
the title of the bill which is thus in¬ 
troduced into the House. It is often 
painful to sec a P^er, so venerable 
and so learned, limping backwards 
and forwards, on his gouty limbls *; 
but such is his Lordship's zeal for 
the public good, that he will not re¬ 
sign the Woolsack to less matured 
learning. 

On the right of the "Woolsack are 
the Ministerial Benches. The Peers 
Spiritual occupy the extreme next 
the throne ; their Graces of Canter¬ 
bury and York being in front. On the 
same bench with the Archbishops, but 
separated by an easy barrier, arc 
ranged the Cabinet Ministers, the 


• The reviewer of S. Rrncclii asks 
<l why cows are not subject to the gout, 
nor geese to hysterics ?” 


at Parliament. QMay 

Karl of Liverpool being generally the 
most remote from tlic lawn sleeves. 

The Duke of Wellinotqn is 
entitled to tlfe first consideration, 
from rank alone, though 

“ Rude he is in speech, 

And little blessed with the set phrase of 
peace.” 

It is impossible to see his Grace pre¬ 
paring to speak, or hear him utter 
his incorrect sentences in uncouth 
elocution, without feeling the utmost 
regret, that one so fortunau. in the 
field, .and so successful in the career 
of nobility, should let himself down 
so grievously. It would be altoge¬ 
ther foreign to the object of this 
sketch, to enter into discussion res¬ 
pecting the talents or the merits of 
our hero of Waterloo; but it may be 
i neon trover tibly affirmed, that the 
Duke of Wellington disregarded the 
Homan virtue of forbearance towards 
the fallen —■rnreere suhjectis. When 
he consigned Ncy to the executioner, 
lie ought, in prudence, to affect con¬ 
tempt for oratory ,—(aliiJ Oiabunf 
cavsas melius. • 

The Earj. of Liverpool is pre¬ 
mier, and speaks fluently, perspicu¬ 
ously, and sometimes forcibly. His 
acquaintance with political economy, 
which is his chief, if not his only ac¬ 
complishment, is the result of patient 
and continued attention to the spe¬ 
culations of others, rather than of 
original observation or energetic in¬ 
tuition of his own. His speeches arc 
mere business compositions, and en¬ 
tirely devoid of elegance in diction, 
pointed allusions, eloquent illustra¬ 
tions, and classical figures. 

The Earl of Harrow!)//, Earl Jia- 
thinst, Earl of Westmoreland, Lord 
Melville, and Lord Jtedesdale, occa¬ 
sionally make speeches ; but the art 
of criticism was not meant to extend 
to them. 

The Duke >f Montrose, the Mar¬ 
quis Camden, and Lord Sidmouth, 
are not orators. 

Lord (It-enville sat on one of the 
cross benches during the Queen's 
trial, and since, he has not attended. 
In many respects, lie is the first 
speaker in the Upper House. He is 
profoundly skilled in the fine models 
of antiquity, and to the cultivated 
taste which this implies, he adds la¬ 
bour and perseverance in any effort 
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or research which know no bounds 
hut success. II is speeches are con- 
scquehtly dclibcrate, r correet, lumi¬ 
nous, and persuasive. * In an assem¬ 
bly whose votes were free, and at the 
disposal of oratory. Lord* Grenville 
would triumph as often as he spoke, 
for the majority always yield to 
plausibility, while they are impreg¬ 
nable to proof. Jlis Lordship lias 
that in his manner which dispels all 
doubt of his integrity; and lie has 
the art of clothing hi'j sentiments 
with much of lus personal authority. 
Yet, with all these distinutions, 
Lord Grenville is not a man of ge¬ 
nius:—it is all labour, and labour 
upon a soil by no means deep or vi¬ 
gorous. It was believed that, but 
for his speech, the Bifl of Pains and 
Penalties would have been lost on 
the second reading. His speech was 
artful and plausible in the highest 
degree. A silent vote would have 
done more honour to an independent 
peer. His nephew, has since been 
created a Duke, and his party have 
come into office. He stands aloof 
from politics. He who contemptu¬ 
ously dismissed M. Chauvelin, now 
reads Greek, and enjoys his fame at 
Dropmore. He gives his barren de¬ 
pendants to the state, but confines 
his own acquirements to his private 
.society:— 

Nudosquc per aera ramos 
Klfundcns, trunco, non frondibus, cfticit 
umbram. 

Karl Grey sits opposite to the 
Jilarl of Liverpool, and is recognised 
in that House, and throughout the 
nation, as the leader of the Whigs. 
In the House of Commons, Mr 
Grey had been a distinguished ora¬ 
tor. In the peerage, his acuteness 
and his eloquence have not declined. 
His principles are too well known to 
require any remark litre. Ilis liter¬ 
acy accomplishments are extensive 
and varied. In his speeches, preci¬ 
sion and dignity arc the most con¬ 
spicuous features. No slovenly ex¬ 
pression ever escapes him. He rea¬ 
sons with great force of argument, 
and copious supplies of illustration. 
But the full display of the force of 
- Jiis*eloquence, and the energy of his 
mind, is to be seen when he is per¬ 
sonally attacked. A splendid in¬ 


stance of tins talent was called forth 
by the Earl of Lauderdale, during 
the unhappy discussions respecting 
the lute Queen. 

Loan IIumand is, in every view, 
the second personage in the Opposi¬ 
tion Bern lies. With much difficulty 
in getting up to the full command of 
a topic, and with some painful ob¬ 
structions in his ascent, he often at¬ 
tains the very summit of eloquence, 
and spreads around him the full 
splendour of energetic oratory. In 
his person, and especially in nis di¬ 
vine countenance, he bears a strik¬ 
ing resemblance to Charles James 
Fox; and they who admired the 
uncle's eloquence, and knew best 
how to appreciate it, admit that the 
nephew’s is not unworthy of the 
name. His taste for literature, his 
attachment to literary society, and 
his unaffected attentions to men of 
genius and taste, are well known, 
and have naturally excited the ma¬ 
lignity of every lianius and jMu vius 
of the age. 

The Marquis or Lansboivn is 
an able reasoner, and a fluent speak¬ 
er, but too diffuse for effect. On se¬ 
veral subjects of great importance, 
where detail is interesting, and am¬ 
plification not tedious, his Lordship 
has succeeded in making a very 
powerful impression: but, on ordi¬ 
nary occasions, the want of conden¬ 
sation and point is fatal to the inte¬ 
rest of his statements. 

Lord King is uncommonly inge¬ 
nious, but destitute of the imagina¬ 
tion of an orator. 

The Earl or Uossi.yn is ani¬ 
mated and respectable as a speaker; 
u&t eloquent. 

Earl Ghosvknoh is stiff, and, 
one would suspect, pedantic. It is 
known that he used to quote Greek 
in the House of Commons; and that 
Mr Gifford, of the Quarterly Review, 
was his tutor. George Buchanan 
made his royal pupil a pedant. 

Lord Ehskine has never been 
able to appea* himself, without 
twelve honest men— Anglia —a J ury. 

Lord Ellenborougii is, incom¬ 
parably, the prettiest tlcclairacr in the 
House of Incurables. Mr Law ex¬ 
cited hopes in the Commons, as 
young Betty on the stage. He de¬ 
livers with the perfect accuracy of a 
person training for a rhetorician. Hi** 
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expressions arc hopelessly vapid. He 
will never be an orator. 

The Bibhots are best omitted. 
Not one man of letters is, at this mo¬ 
ment, in their number. The late 
display of parliamentary talent which 
they made has not raised them in 
public estimation. The example of 
England, in the present day, reflects 
no shame upon the Church of Scot¬ 
land for its unparliamentary humi¬ 
lity. A Minister of the Gospel is 
surely more dignified, catechizing a 
cow-nerd in a smoky hut, than seat¬ 
ed in the House of Peers, and voting 
at the call of the First Lord of the 
Treasury. For learning, the Church 
of Scotland is not discountenanced; 
though she, too, is apparently in the 
decline of literature. Who are the 
modern Blairs, and Robertsons, and 
lleids, and Playfairs ? 

The House of Commons I reserve 
for a separate communication. 

( 'okvictia. 


ON THU E A JIT. Y 1TAMAN ROMANCES. 

No. I. # 

Every body has read something 
of Ariosto, and heard something of 
Pulei and Boiardo ; hut those only, 
who are tolerably well acquainted 
with Italian literature, know how 
many other Epic Romances exist in 
that language, upon the story of 
(Charlemagne and his Paladins, some 
of which are even older than the 
productions of the oldest of the wri¬ 
ters above named *. To a few of 
these we are about to draw the at¬ 
tention of our readers; and as neither 
Pulei nor Boiardo have been trans¬ 
lated into English t, toe shall, in the 


• Those industrious and acute critics, 
the Germans, have |Ktul gieat attention 
to them, and a very accurate enumera¬ 
tion of them may lie found in Hlanken- 
hurg’s Zusatzc su I. C. Sullzcrs Allge- 
vulner Tht'oric der Scj'unen linn sic. 

lloole, before his translation (if it 
deserve the name, since it gives the reader 
no notion of the style and spirit of the 
original) of Ariosto, places u summary of 
the ato:y of Ooiatdo’;, Orlando Inuumv- 
fitlo; and j.i one of the last nuinbcis of 
“ th* Indicator,” Mr Leigh Hunt inserted 
a prose tiaiisuninn of the first canto and 
■» half of Pula’s -V-/if.;;, h>. i. 


CMay 

course of a series of articles, of which 
the present is the first, give such 
specimens of them as will lead to the 
formation of a more correct notion 
than perhaps now prevails, of their 
merits, defects, and peculiarities as 
poets. At least there is novelty in 
this undertaking, and if we succeed 
in communicating only a fourth part 
of the pleasure we have derived from 
the task of collecting the materials, 
it cannot fail to be highly entertain¬ 
ing. t . 

The Romance with which vu be¬ 
gin hews the following title: “ Qjacsht 
si e la Sjxigna Historiata. Income 
mincio il Uhro colgare ilicto hi S/utg- 
‘iia in ijuitraule cincture din iso and 
wc have selected it, because, accord¬ 
ing to the authority of Blankenburg 
and others, it is Die iiltcsle dcr lta- 
minilischc Ejmjiku aus dcr Gesehichlc 
Karl dcs Gmsscn. The date of the 
earliest known edition is only Milan, 
1518, but it was printed, there is 
very little doubt, both before tlu; 
work of Pulei in 1488, and of Boiardo 
in 14P5. Mr Mem ale, in the pre¬ 
face to his “ (hlaudo in Ronccsval- 
les,” is decidedly of the same opi¬ 
nion : he states it to be the second 
romance, in the oltave rime, in the 
Italian language, ( Buovo d’Anlona 
being the first,) and the first poem 
“ which treats of the battle of Ron- 
ccsvalles, and the expedition preced¬ 
ing it.” 1 have thus established its 
claim to priority of notice, indejien- 
dcntly of any intrinsic merit, of v. hich 
the reader will now, very soon, be 
able to form a judgment. 

The German writer before quoted, 
with some inaccuracy, places “ La 
Spagna” among anonymous works: 
the author thus, in the very last 
stanza of his production, mentions 
his name ..nd country. 

Lordings, for you my tale is row com. 
pletcd. « 

Sostegno di Zinabi, Florentine, 

Of God, our Heavenly Father, has en¬ 
treated ‘ 

To guard him ever from the wrath divine. 
And that by sin you may not be defeated, 
Hut still in virtue’s rugged path may shine, 
Which leads to Paradise and heavenly 
glory. ' 

Here to your honour l now end mj sloii. 

s 

Jt is fit to premise, that the narrativi , 
ir: conducted with gnat and unuf- 


/ 
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fcctcil simplicity of style ami thought, 
ami that, in the translations which 
follow,' the object has-been to give, 
as much* as possible, the character 
ami spirit‘of the Italian. JSome al¬ 
lowance will, therefore, now and 
then be necessary, both for words 
and phrases. It is very clear that 
Sostegno di Zinabi takes Turpin, or 
some other chronicler, for his origi¬ 
nal, although he never names him, 
referring, generally, to il libro e l’his - 
fnria as his authority, Pfiardo and 
Ariosto mention the good Archbishop 
over and over again, especially \*hcn 
they want to vouch any incredible 
fact • and Pulci, not satisfied with 
one, affects to follow the narratives 
of four authors, via. Turpin, Or- 
manno, Aleuin, and Lactantius *. 
lie thought, probably, that his ex¬ 
travagancies needed more than one 
evidence. Zinabi could not very 
consistently refer to Turpin, because, 
in Canto XXXVI. he states, that 
he was killed upon the field of Ron- 
oesvalles. Pulci, who had quoted 
him throughout, felt the importance 
of contradicting this assertion in a 
stanza, (C. XXVII. st. 79,) which 
possibly refers to the fate Zinabi had 
assigned to the old chronicler. Pulci 
says, in Ids usual manner: 

! f any one asserts that Turpin fell 
\t ltoncesyallcs, in his throat he lies: 

I’ll piovo the contrary, he liv’d, and well. 
Till Charles of Saragossa had made prize: 
lie Jiv’d this history to write and tell. 
And Alcuinun no one fact denies: 
lie wrote down to the death of Charles 
and pays 

To him a worthy tribute of his praise. 

< Inly one further remark seems ne¬ 
cessary, by way of introduction, and 
it tends further to shew the antiqui¬ 
ty of the production ol‘ Zinabi. It 
is, that each of his forty cantos be¬ 
gins with a pious invocation to Cod, 
the Saviour, the Iloly Ghost, or the 
Virgin. In this particular Pulci 
imitates him. The whole is written 
as if it were the effusion of an im- 
j'loeisafura ; and after soliciting the 
attention of his auditors, Zinabi pro¬ 
ceeds to relate the origin of the new 
•war Charlemagne declared against. 

I * "See if.iiticuLuIy Canto:, XXVII.and 
\jtVIIl. of the Aloigaub: i, 

vIktv, th *v arc fic inuitlv tJtcd. 


the Pagans of Spain, viz. to m at 
Orlando, in right of his wife Ara¬ 
bella, (sister to Olive’*'!, on the 
throne, and to expel Alaisilio. The 
Emperor assembled all his Peers, to 
make them acquainted with his in¬ 
tended enterprise ; and when he saw 
them before him, he inwardly con¬ 
gratulated himself that lie was lord 
of tunta hell a barunia *. Ogier the 
Dane, Oliver of Vienna, Namus of 
Bavaria, Salamon of Brittany, ami 
Ganelon of Maganza, the traitor, all 
swear to support the pretensions of 
Orlando, who, by the Pope, is con¬ 
stituted Champion of the Church. 
Marsilio in vain endeavours to con¬ 
ciliate Charles, who, putting his 
army in motion, with reinforcements 
from England and Scotland, lays 
siege to Lazera in Navarre. Ferrau, 
the celebrated Pagan hero, who plays 
so prominent a part in Boiurdo and 
Ariosto, here makes liis appearance, 
for the first time, and challenges Or¬ 
lando : Aslolfo, the Paladin of Eng¬ 
land, leaves the camp of Charles to 
engage him, ami is discomfited, as 
well as Oliver, A Valter of Montlion, 
Otto, Samsc# of Picardy, and several 
other redoubted Peers. A conflict 
of a similar kind, and with a simi¬ 
lar rcsidt, is to he found in Pulci, 
C. VIII., and in Boiardo, C. 11.: in 
the latter, however, there are several 
considerable improvements. Orlan¬ 
do at length takes the field, and the 
fight between him and Ferrau con¬ 
tinues at intervals during three days, 
neither champion having gained any 
material advantage : the termination 
of it is related as follows, in Canto V.: 
• 

TJms having said, the County hack with¬ 
drew • 

b ar as the bridge’s width would well allow. 
And cried, “ Eternal Cod, that ntc dost 
view, 

I.et me not fall lxifore this Pagan now ! 
Visit not Charles with this disaster new. 
And the baptis’d, who faithful to thee 
how! m 

Against this Moor gra«t me thy heavenly 
grace, 

That 1 at length may slay him in this 
place!” 

* Pulci on the same occasion says, that 
Charles fairly gioaned with joy : 

Tanto ehr »/>essu tVaUcgrec-M genu 
! ’> c ■: • u iic In Hi i jitiliuiini btsiw 
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Then to his horse he said, Brave Va¬ 
lentine *, 

In many a battle hast thou borne me well: 
I never knew thy courage yet decline. 

Let me not fall before this Pagan fell. 
Here more than all let thy rare spirit shine, 
And gain a prize the world can ne’er ex¬ 
cell r 

The charger, to which God had sense al¬ 
low’d, 

Chccringly neigh’d, as of his praises proud. 

Impatient of restraint, he beat the ground 
With sou tiding hoofs, and struck out sparks 
of fire. 

To shew his master that he had not found 
A stmt that would not second his desire. 
With joy Orlando felt his courser bound, 
And then liegan his weapon to admire, 
Saying, t* Good sword, y wrought by ma¬ 
gic skill. 

Oft hast thou freed me from imjtcnding 
ill. 

“ Thy tenqier yet I never knew to fail; 
But thou hast ta’cn the Pagans’ lives with 

joy- 

Now let my strength against this foe avail 
More than Achilles’ ’gainst the flower of 
Troy I” 

Orlando felt new vigour to assail, 

And, at one blow, his foeman to destroy. 
With both his hands his sword he lifted 
high. 

And spurr’d towards the Pagan furiously. 

His generous steed sprang forward to the 
foe, 

And, as it pleas’d the glorious King of all 
To give consent, Orlando aim’d a blow. 
Which on the shield of Ferran he let fall: 
It split the shield, and to the saddle-bow 
Descended, where it staid: resistance small 
The Pagan’s plated urmour could aftbrd 
To the keen edge of great Orlando’s sword. 

It made its way through the huge baron’s 
side. 

And gave a mortal wound to his bold 
heart: 

“ Hold, hold thy hand!” he to, Orlando 
cried, 

“ And let my weary soul in peace depart! 
Nor lie thy holy baptism denied. 

For well I see there is no other art 
(Jan now avail, or grace from God secure. 
Who was incarnate of the Virgin pure.” 


* Pulci, C. VII. st, 45 and 46 , relates 
how Orlando recovered his horse Veglian- 
tino, and his sword Durlindana. Boiardo, 
in the very opening of his romance, stales 
as one of the objects of the Moors, in ma¬ 
king war, the obtaining of this weapon. 


Orlando hasten'd to obey his prayer, 

And to baptise him ’lighted from his 
steed; 

Descending from the bridge on- that side 
where 

The troops of Charlemagne kept watchful 
heed. 

Of his bright helm he laid his temples 
bare, , 

For nought else could he find to serve his 
need. 

And, filling it with purest water, brought it 
Brave Ferran to bapli.*, as he besought it. 

Alter a variety of incident? most 
of diem of considerable interest, 
(partly produced by Orlando’s ex¬ 
changing surcoats with Ferran, and 
entering JLazera as the victorious Pa¬ 
gan, with the dead body of Orlando,) 
the town, in the Seventh Canto, is 
taken. Pampeluna is assaulted by 
the Christians, but without success, 
in Canto XI.; and, two Cantos after¬ 
wards, occurs a most remarkable 
quarrel between Charles and Orlan¬ 
do, occasioned by an attack made by 
the latter, without orders, upon the 
city, in which Samson of Picardy 
and live hundred men were slain. 
When, afterwards, Orlando entered 
the royal tent— 

Charles look’d on him, fury in his face. 
And thus bespake in angry voice and loud: 
“ Curst be the hour I see thee, a disgrace 
To me and mine, thou arrogant and proud! 
Son of a beastly harlot *, odious, base ! 
Why without orders were my troops al¬ 
low’d 

To march to the assault ? without com¬ 
mand 

How dor’dst thou be the leader of the 
bond ? 

“ Last night with my brave people thou 
departed: 

By thee five hundred \aliant lives were 
lot ; 

Samson of Picardy, most noble hearted. 
Fell by thy folly—thou shalt rue the cost. 
No wonder if for him my heart has smart¬ 
ed, 

I lov’d him as I knew his worth the most; 
Seven royal cities, fairest of the earth. 
Compar’d with him were but of little 
worth. 

“ I value not thy courage—not a pin -j-; 
I’ll not forget it long as life shall last: 

• Fio da Putana troUnitc. 

■f- D'un agi>> used just in the sense tb 
e employ the word yin. 
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Nothin'? shall ever my forgiveness win, 
lint dearly will avenge thy conduct past!" 
Orlando scowling, with a hideous grin 
I-ike a fell dragon, answered thus in haste: 
“ Charles—-ail the troops I took were 
troops’of mine, . 

If lives were lost, the loss was none of 
thine! 

“ Thou pay’st them not in silver or in 
gold, 

But hy the Roman Church they all are 
paid: 

My twenty thousand followers I but hold 
For her defence, to give herfeady aid 
Where’er her foes their standard dare 
unfold. * 

If lawless Saracens her rights invade, 

1 march against t hem with my people free; 
I serve the holy Church—I serve not 
thee"! 

And if of those I lose five hundred men. 
And Samson with them, what is that to 
thee ? 

I need not ask for thy forgiveness, when 
The Church I serve will not refuse it me!” 
The Kmjieror paus’d not to reply again ; 
An iron gauntlet on his hand had he. 

And in a rage so fierce he could not speak. 
He flung it, striking his proud Nephew’s 
check. 

So violent and sudden was the blow, 
Orlando stood, e’en hy its force astounded. 
And three large drops of blood began to 
flow 

Down from his nose f. The courtiers 
who surrounded. 

Wonder’d to see the County wounded so, 
Since God’s own messenger before had 
sounded. 

In Aspramont, that he no wound should 
feel, 

And that his blood could not be drawn by 
steel. 

But when the Count, that he was wound¬ 
ed saw 

By the stifr gauntlet that the Kmp’ror 
threw. 

In furious anger lie began to draw 
Croat Durlindana, and towards him flew, 
And had, in spite of reverence and awe, 
Sever’d his head, but that, between the 
two 

KuslFd in Duke Nnmus and the Danish 
Lord, 

And held the hand that grasp’d the ven¬ 
geful sword. 

*. Orlando was constituted by the Pope 
'■* Champion of the Church.” 

f The words, in the original are 
F trr ginccii' tli tanguc git utci 
Di nano (I’Oilaitlo, a cgnun maravlgliatOy 
^r. 


Italian Unnana?. 

The flinging of the gauntlet in the 
face of another Knight is a very 
usual incident in romances of this 
kind t; and hence anw< he practice 
of throwing down the gauntlet, by 
which a sort of implied blow was 
given. Orlando leaves the camp of 
Charles in disgust, and after serving 
long in the East among the Pagans, 
is discovered by his cousin lingo, 
and induced to return to the Km- 
>eror, who, for a number of years, 
ladin vain besieged Pampeluna, and 
was now reduced to some extremity. 
Orlando and Hugo take with them 
two newly-converted Saracens, Pilagi 
and Sansonet, and, on their way, 
they have to pass a deep river: here 
a little incident occurs, which is cu¬ 
rious, because it is told so precisely 
in the style and spirit of the author 
of Morganic Maggiore. 

When pass'd by Hugo und young Sanso¬ 
net, 

Into the stream Pilagi made a bound ; 
But fondly calling upon Mahomet, 

In the deep waters he was well nigh 
drown’d : 

The Christian seed in him was newly set. 
And in this way no baptism he found. 

He had been surely drown’d, if, from a 
distance, 

Orlando had not swam to his assistance. 

It is here as difficult as in Pulei 
to say whether Zinabi speaks from 
mere superstitious simplicity,or whe¬ 
ther he means to make a half joke of 
the accident of Pilagi. The recon¬ 
ciliation of Charlemagne and Orlan¬ 
do does not take place until the 21st 
Canto. Finding that the Count was 
on his way, a number of the Chris¬ 
tian Veers ride out to welcome him. 

To camp some sorfh return'd in utmost 

j»y> 

As if they strove who could rejoice the 
most. 

No sad dcsjKmding thoughts could now 
annoy ; 

They prais’d the Father and the Holy 
Ghost. « 

When the consumii% flames encircled 
Troy, 

The grief afflicting all the Trojan host, ’ 
Exceeded not the Christian's fierce delight. 
To have the Count again before their sight. 


•j- Sec Pulei, CIX. at. 30 . where ltinaldo 
strikes a giant in the same nay. 
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The camp was mad the tidings to receive; 
To \velcoir«'him tlio troops at once rush’d 
out: 

But Charles could not the happy news be¬ 
lieve. 

That Heaven had thus restored its cham¬ 
pion stout. 

Aslolto bursting in without all leave. 
Breathless with joy and speed, remov’d 
all doubt. 

“ Why eom’st thou not to meet thy Ne¬ 
phew clear ?” 

lie rudely cried, “ Orlando’s self is here!” 

When Charles in transport the clear truth 
had heard, 

That great Orlando was return’d indeed, 
lie mounted horse, and front his tent lie 
spurr’d. 

By many a Peer attended, at full speed. 
He met the Count, and ere he spoke a word 
For love, would have alighted from his 
steed, 

To do him honour whom lie had dis¬ 
graced :— 

The Count leapt down, mill the King’s 
foot embrac'd. 

Charles, with all reverence due to his do- 
greo, 

Full often kiss’ll the forehead of his 
Knight; 

And brave Orlando, generous, frank, and 
free. 

Remounted w ith a bounding heart, and 
light. 

The Baronage, as joyous ns might he, 
Rode to the F.mpcror’s pavilion bright, 
And there the Paladins, renown’ll and 
hold, 

All took their seats, as they were wont of 
old. 

It may be mentioned here, that 
Ptilci, in tlie 28 th Canto of his Mor¬ 
gan tc, citing the authority of 

——. - an ci'i ‘ riturixtn 

- ...— Lallan ,"-•«> ■ ppcUuta, 

hints at the foregoing incidents, hut 
only hints at them, entering into no 
details; probably because Ztnabl had 
already made ample use of tliein, in 
the romance under consideration. 
Pulci also alludes, as follows; to a 
circumstance to which Zinubi's poem 
next proceeds:—■ 

To ParnpvhuK' the great Count came hack, 
"Winre Charles his camp hail kept tor 
many years; 

And found by art, Macrnrio made attack 
On Chattel's crown and wife, as there ap¬ 
pears : 

denies to ic-;.nn hi < empire \.,is not slack. 
And went in person to remove liet fears; 


For Malachal convey’d him, as entreated. 
To where the dastard traitor was defeated. 

Morff. Mag. C. xxviii. 

Zinabi tells us, that the Soldan, be¬ 
fore Orlando left the East, gave him 
a book, like those of Malagigi and 
Atlante, in Hoiardo and Ariosto, by 
which he was able to summon to his 
assistance a thousand devils. The 
Count employs it to gain intelligence 
from Paris, and finds that Maccario, 
the nephew of Oanelon, had inter¬ 
cepted all communications between 
Charles aAil his Queen, while the 
fornipr was before Pampcluna, and 
that he was about to usurp the throne, 
and compel Ualcrana to marry him. 
Orlando obliges one of the demons, 
(named Malaehel, by Pulci,) to con¬ 
vert himself into an aerial horse; and 
in Canto .XXII. Charles is placed 
upon its back, in the habit of a pil¬ 
grim, and conveyed in a single night 
to Paris. 

The demon from Pampluna took its way. 
Flying through air, with Charles upon its- 
back ; 

’Twas evening, even clearer than the day. 
While Charles revolv’d upon the treachery 
black. 

The demon pointed out the realms that 
lay 

On either side, as they pursued their track, 
(For it appear’d to talking much inclin’d,) 
As well as others that they left behind. 

Cried Charles, imjwtienlly, “ Make speed, 
make speed! 

Re still, I know you only mean to lie.” 
w Normandy’s there, (the demon would 
proceed,) 

And there is Brabant, there lies Bur. 
gundy: 

Picardy also may be seen indeed, 

And that is Flanders, and that Gascony. 
Cliampaigno and Brittany just there one 
set's, 

And there the Germans and the Genoese. 

“ Contano Castle stands on yonder hill— 

'I here Limoges, where war they under¬ 
stand ; 

That Island—you may see it if j on will— 
Is Britain—’tis a flat anil fetlile land.” 
Cried Chaises again, half angrily, “ IF 
still, 

I know the countries ujxm cither hand. 

As well as thou.” The demon but rrpl ink 
1,1 There is Provence— Mon tlion’s on that 
side.” 

So pint the night. \Vhcu matins ’gan t - > 
sound. 

Clinics made the holy iins'ujoi l>F t 
1 roast : 
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Prais’d may lie be, whose equal Is^not 
found ! 

And be St Denis also prais’d and blest 1 ” 
The demon saw Charles cross him, turn* 
ing round. 

And let him fall—that sign he must detest. 
He fell u|xm the steps of his otfn palace. 
And suffer'd nothing from the demon’s 
malice. 

This is another of those incidents, 
not peculiar to Pulci, and which 
one hardly knows in what light to 
consider, whether as burlesque or 
simplicity: recollecting tile state of 
knowledge and superstition at the 
time Zinabi wrote, probably it?was 
tile latter: he proceeds. 

That day Maccario should be crown'd— 
I mean 

Maccario, nephew to vile Gan the traitor— 
That day he also was to wed the Queen, 
The wife of Charles, 6uch dreadful ills 
await her. 

When Charles had ull these preparations 
seen. 

His rage and sorrow became keener, 
greater; 

And, trembling as beneath a load of grief. 
Sought his own kitchen, to implore relief. 

The Emperor said, “ I pray for charity, 
Bestow on me some scraps of meat and 
bread.” 

One of the scullions, who the lire stood by, 
Took up a stick to strike him on the head. 
Saying, “ Begone, und that, too, instantly, 
Or I will give you something else instead.” 
Charles sei/Al a billet that aside was 
thrown. 

And with it knock’d the brutal scullion 
down. 

His fellows ran in fury to his aid. 

All arm’d w ith shovels, pokers, knives, 
and hooks ; 

But Charles so lustily about him laid. 
That he made dreadful havoc ’mong the 
cooks, 

And of encountering made them all afraid. 
Some died, some mercy ask'd, with pite¬ 
ous looks; 

Throe were quite kill’d, while others ran 
away, • 

And. for Gione cried in their dismay. 

The Emperor swiftly mounted up the 
stair, 

Hoping to ’scape unseen, by thus retiring; 
But a young man, with a superior air, 
Provided with a stick, well arm’d with 
iron, 

Enter’d the kitchen ere the cooks were 
" - ’w«tre: 

or the disturbance he began enquiring, 
VUly X. 


Saying, “Are ye to drunkenness addicted ? 
Or are ye with some madness all afllictcd ?” 

The cooks inform’d him, lh.it a stuidy 
knave 

Came asking charity, hot', bread and 
meat ; 

And that because, in sooth, they nothing 
gave. 

He with a billet ’gan them ull to heat. 
That three unable were their lives to save, 
They were so powerless, and his strength 
so great. 

Soon as Gione heard them thus declare. 
After the Emperor he rush’d up stair. 

“ Cowardly caitiff! wretch!” Gione cried, 
“ Be certain that this deed shall cost thee 
dear!” 

“ Oh, noble Sir,” Charles humbly thus 
replied, 

“ Ere you condemn we, charitably hear: 
An entrance all your servants me denied, 
Because of Charles, the Enijieior, news I 
bear. 

I'm from St James, and I have seen, in 
south, 

Charles at Pampluna—this is simple truth. 

M Saloman, King of Brittany, I’ve scon, 
Bavaria’s Duke, and the high-minded 
Dune. 

With Gmi and Walter I have also been. 
And Oliver, whose valour ne’er had stain. 
English Astolfo, Otto’s son, I mean. 

And great Orlando, who has thousands ‘ 
slain; 

Arland, and Orbeland, nnd Turpin, there 
I also saw ; with Otto, Berlinghier. 

“ Orlando has return’d, and all surpris’d. 
From Mecca, with a Pagan youth of fame, 
Who in our Christian faith has l>ucn bap¬ 
tis’d, 

Son to the Soldan—Sansonct his name. 
Hugo of Brava, of the Count advis’d, 

And Ansuigi made the great reclaim. 
Orlando came out of the East with them 
From Persia, Mecca, and Jerusalem.” 

These particulars cannot fail to 
put the reader in mind of the latter 
part of the Odyssey, of which it is 
in some degree an imitation. What 
follows, on the introduction of the 
Emperor to the Queen, which we 
must defer until our next article, 
bears a still stronger^ resemblance. 
We shall also then give Sostegno de 
Zinabi’s account of the 

-dolorosa totta , quando 
Carlo magtio perdi la santa getta. 

f Dante Inf. cxxxl .) 
the bloody fight of Roncesvallcs, with 
the death of Orlando, and all the 
l’aladins of France. 

11 > 
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AXl) AUTHENTIC UISTOUY 
OF ‘ILL TAM." 

No. IV. 

The important crisis of my fate 
at last arrived. I had attained my 
tenth year—hail learned to read with 
ease, if not with accuracy, all manner 
of English hooks, with the solitary 
exception of a black-letter Bible, 
which had descended, as an heir-loom 
of the family, from Janet MaeCaig, 
my peat and grand maternal grand¬ 
mother, in regular succession down¬ 
wards. Besides all this valuable ac¬ 
quisition, my presence was become 
exceedingly annoying at home. I 
made scout-guns of boretree, and 
squirted black dub-water upon the 
human face divine—stole gunpowder 
from a quarry—borrowed Rob Jtan- 
kin's pistol,and frightened Jean Tait’s 
“ brawnit” cow, during the seventh 
month of her pregnancy, into a mis¬ 
carriage. I saddled tne auld sow, 
and rode her through dub and mire, 
almost to death. 1 hung, for miles, 
suspended by a cow’s tail, floating on, 
through the day, at the rate of seven 
knots an hour, i had Rover’s ears 
cropped, and his tail set; and would 

# have done the same good office by his 

* arch-enemy, the cat, but for the risk 
which such an adventurous experi¬ 
ment implied. It was quite evident, 
that, as I advanced in years and 
strength—for in stature I continued 
long stationary—I made more than a 
proportionable advance in what the 
Ettrick Shepherd has denominated 
“ (leevilry : and, consequently, that 
some new, and prompt, and efficient 
measures, were requisite, else, as my 
aunts very justly observed, “ I would 
take up the house upon them.’’ IA the 
discussion of this very weighty and 
pressing consideration, I accidentally 
overheard my three female house¬ 
mates, closely and earnestly engaged, 
one evening betwixt sunset and dusk. 
Being habituated to pry about, and 
thrust my nose into every concern, 

I contrived to place myself so as to 
avoid discovery, and to hear all that 
was going forwards. The question of 
debate was—whether I should be sent 
to herd the gudeman of Auchincairn’6 
stirks, or packed off incontinently 
to school? Now, to the latter part of 
this alternative I had conceived the 
most decided and rooted aversion: and 


the ground of it was this:—About a 
twelvemonth before this period, one 
of my most intimate playfellows, but 
somewhat older and larger than my¬ 
self, had bcuff torn from a partnership 
in mischief, and packed eff, with a 
pair (as it is called) of Latin Rudi¬ 
ments in his hand, to school. What 
besides he acquired, I pretend not to 
say; but this certainly he attained, a 
complete and most accurate notion 
of discipline—of those immemorial 
means, by which .1 certain number of 
naked “ uipdea’d” vocables are scour¬ 
ged into the shoulders and fi..j«'r-ends 
of alj boys, equally, and without, dis¬ 
crimination. lie was indeed the “aus¬ 
tere master”—reaping where he did 
not sow, and exacting ,what it war, 
entirely out of my power to render; 
for, ever as he advanced in his regular 
school-hours’ lessons, with the whole 
family of relatives, from “ quis” to 
“ quivis,” I was compelled to bring 
up my lea-way every evening, with¬ 
out book or preparation, over the ob¬ 
liquities of “penna,” or irregularities 
of the wholcfamilies in “as”and “cs.” 
There did we stand, evening after 
evening, closely wedged and jammed 
up into the crevices of the “Cat- 
Craig:”he armed with alittle brief au¬ 
thority, and inflicting the most scho¬ 
lastic discipline ; 1 sometimes rebel¬ 
ling, and breaking out into a paroxysm 
of opposition; and again submitting, 
partly through coaxing, and partly 
through compulsion, to what I was 
taught to consider as the inseparable 
and essential practice of a school.— 
And that no means might be lost 
that were likely to forward my in¬ 
struction, or to exemplify pedagogi¬ 
cal tuition, I was subjected to a scale 
and gradation of punishment. From 
a leather thong were suspended, like 
trouts attached by the gills to a hook¬ 
ed and pliant switch, a large and 
graduated assortment of taws; from 
“ Tickle Toby,” whose office it was 
to preside over and correct errors of 
declension and conjugation, to.the 
lengthened, and indurated, and tre¬ 
mendous “ Rattler,” who guarded 
every avenue of disrespect, or down¬ 
right rebellion and disobedience of 
orders. There was not, in short, u 
variety of deficiency in point of me¬ 
mory, or of culpability on the score 
of negligence, or of inefficiency re¬ 
sulting from obstinacy and “ con- 
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tempt of court,” to which some one or 
other of these leathern executioners 
of the.law did not apply. I have 
often thought, during .these latter 
years in particular, of recommending 

* this same simple, hut ingenious me¬ 
thod, to the consideration and wisdom 
of Parliament—in order that some¬ 
thing like an adjusted gamut of cri¬ 
minal infliction might he constructed, 
upon which the various gradations of 
guilt and crime might be piped into 
durance, banishment, or eternity, ac¬ 
cording to the proportionate measure 
of demerit proven. Under this course 
of discipline, and with the eomflfrta- 
blc assurance that all my experience 
was inadequate to the forming a 
conception of the inconceivable ri¬ 
gours which obtained elsewhere , it 
was not surprising, that, when I 
heard the petticoated Divan in sus¬ 
pense betwixt the “ stirks” and the 
“ Rudiments,” I had secretly decided 
the question in my own mind, in 
favour of that easy, loitering profes¬ 
sion, in the occupancy of which, 1 
should, like Rob Rankin, And time 
to plait rush brigadier-caps—to noose 
and flay eels—beat spring saugh Into 
whistles; and bring out into life and 
heroic bravery, hen eggs—beneath cor¬ 
bies, grey gledes, and sparrow-hawks. 
Of this resolution, however, 1 made 
no public intimation; and when my 
cousin “ Will Moriue” arrived to ex¬ 
amine me, at my mother’s request, 
previous to my dismissal to school, 
or to stirk-lierding, as might even¬ 
tually appear most eligible, 1 had al¬ 
ready taken my ground, from which, 

I conceived, all myexaminator’s three 
years’knowledge of Latinity would be 
unable to drive me. My cousin ar¬ 
rived one morning pretty early, but 
Tam was not to be found; nor could 
the elements be prevailed upon, on 
this occasion, to thunder * him from 
his retreat. A search was instituted 
in all directions; and there was no 
lack of vocal invocation and expos¬ 
tulation, all of which I heard most 
distinctly. The plan 1 liqd adopted, 
had nearly succeeded to my utmost 
wish and expectation, and my cousin 
was upon the point of quitting the 

# investigation for his school exercises, 

’ when Fate, which governs kingdoms 

"* t'iih : 1 • True ar.il Authentic History 
Nul II. 


as well as individuals, thought pro¬ 
per to traverse my well-conducted 
stratagem, by means neither dignified 
nor proportioned, as one might have 
supposed, to the magnitude of the 
consequences. A hen, which had been 
placed somewhat involuntarily in the 
act of incubation, and over which, 
with the view of securing her “ sit¬ 
ting," a large and deep “ possing-tub” 
had been inverted, or, as my mother 
termed it, “ whummclled, was ob¬ 
served “ ultra fines”—in other words, 
upon the outside of her prison-hold, 
and feeding amongst her contempora¬ 
ries and associates, very much at her 
ease, and as if no important charge 
had been entrusted to her care. This 
immediately led to further investi¬ 
gation and proceedings, all of which 
terminated in the lifting up of the 
edge of the tub, and in the disclosure 
to view of the unfortunate object of 
long and solicitous search, sitting 
squat upon the eggs, or rather upon 
the shells, whicn were now fixed, 
indented, and plastered, in yellow 
Mosaic, all over the lower extremities 
of his person. One man may take a 
horse, they say, to the pond, hut no 
conceivable number of grooms will 
compel him, if disinclined, to drink: , 
and although thus foiled, and be¬ 
fooled, and laughed at, in my first 
measure, I had still another resource, 
from winch I was resolved, that nei¬ 
ther Greek nor Latin, “ nor any other 
creature,” should drive me. I was 
resolved to put a curb-bridle upon 
my tongue; and whatever might be 
my knowledge of the subjects pro¬ 
posed for my consideration, to in¬ 
dicate ignorance, by silence, or by 
answers altogether impertinent. In 
those days, it must be recollected, 

“ Spurzheim" tyas unknown; and 
for the best of all possible reasons, 
because, probably, he was not then 
born. •“ Combe” had not been heard 
of; and even the “ Minister of 
Crossmichacl” had not thrown all 
his flaxen influence into the scale , 
of Bumpology. _ In the absence of 
oral exhibition, there ^ras no visible 
or risifol method of approximating’or 
ascertaining the exact modicum of 
rationality with which any particular 
skull was supplied. My mother, 
indeed, (seconded and supported, in 
her rather lengthy statements, by 
my aunts,) prefaced this formidable 
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examination, by putting my cousin in 
jiossession of tne somewhat extensive 
held of my qualifications. I had 
dcaved her with “ hie, liac, hoc, Jen¬ 
ny Nivison!" I even talked of gen¬ 
ders, cases, and numbers, in my sleep. 
I had a complete knowledge of the 
“ Singles;” had mastered the greater 
part of “ the Proofs;" and was up to 
the ears and elbows in “ the Willi- 
son’s.” I was acquainted with the 
history of John Knox; had served a 
regular apprenticeship to the “ Holy 
War;” ami could travel "the Pil¬ 
grim" through all the sloughs and 
wicket'gates betwixt u Despond” and 
the “ New Jerusalem.” I was, be¬ 
sides, expert in all handicraft per¬ 
formances, and endowed with an 
astonishing turn for music. It never 
rains but it jxnirs. My good mother 
did not limit her discourse to the 
present subject of inquiry merely, 
but expatiated largely, and, as Shake¬ 
speare says, “ extravagantly,” on all 
the wide range of my capacities and 
attainments. For this proceeding, 
however, it must be recollected, she 
had highly respectable authority and 
precedent, particularly in the similes 
of Homer, where there is confessedly 
one word for application to the sub¬ 
ject of illustration, and fifty to that 
of extraneous amplification, for effect 
—mere effect! Latin being the touch¬ 
stone—or, as they would term it now- 
a-days, in these mineralogical times, 
the “ nitric acid”—by which not only 
proficiency, but all manner of capa¬ 
city was ascertained, or ascertainable, 
my cousin wisely passed over Knox, 
Willison, and llunyan, for honest 
old lluddiman. “ How many de¬ 
clensions are there, Tam ? —Three; 
the masculine, feminine, and neu¬ 
ter !—Humph! IIow many cases are 
there ?—Two; singular and plural! 
—How many numbers are there?— 
Four; the first hath a long before re 
of the infinitive, the second hath—” 
Here my detail of longs and shorts 
was interrupted by my examinator, 
who insisted, in order to change the 
subject, upon'my giving him a stave 
of a psalm tunc: and as I had been 
heard shouting, * 

“ Dundee it is a bonny town, 
Surrounded with a wall,” 

I was incontinently placed, by my 
cousin, upon the >cent of this mea¬ 


sure. Hitherto, indeed, I had acted 
a part, and encrcased my natural 
ignorance by an affected stupidity ; 
but, in this case, Nature—benignant 
Nature, stooil my friend, and enabled 
me to go over the first four lines 
of this singing-school dirge, without 
coming within cry of a note. My 
cousin turned me back again to the 
commencement, made me strike the 
first note after him, thus, “ Dun-n-n 
—dee-ee;” hut whenever he went 
up, I went regularly down, and vice 
versa; sot shutting my eyes, with 
the view of descrying the thin and 
shadowy form and limber shape of 
sound, more distinctly, I continued, 
for a season, in the attitude of a blind 
ballad-singer, pouring out bis light¬ 
nings, and shipwrecks, and visitations 
of Providence, over the street-way. 
When I had travelled at last through 
“ Powder and through ball 
to the termination, upon resuming 
my visual capabilities, I found my¬ 
self placed in the attitude of a voice 
crying in the wilderness; my mother 
having been called out on some busi¬ 
ness, and my cousin being half-way 
down the “ Carse Meadow,” on his 
way to school! Scd nemo omnibus 
horis sapit—aliquando bonus dormi- 
tat llomerus—improvisa vis rapuit 
rapictque.—It was decreed, after all, 
that I should accompany my cousin, 
next Monday morning, to school, 
where my capabilities would be bet¬ 
ter sounded; and, accordingly, away 
I was compelled to trudge, having 
previously laid in a stomach-supply 
of parritch, and a pocket-loading 
of potato-scones and caraway-seeded 
cheese. I meditated desertion at 
three or four different turnings of 
the road; but whether from acci¬ 
dent or design, 1 know not, my 
conductor’s ey« was never, even for 


• The verse, as I used to hear it sung 
of old, In “ King’s” singing-school, under 
the aid of what Mrs Fued designated an 
adulterous ( quasi idolatrous) pipe, -ran 
thus: 

“ Dundee it is a bonny town. 
Surrounded with a wall. 

But brave Argyle did. level it 
With powder and with ball. 

Tlte author’s best compliments to “ King,” 
if still alive; he was a noble fellow at a 
song and a bowlvivat vnleatqutj, pucsi'- 
virginibusquo oltm cautet ! 
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an instant, off me. At length, after 
three miles of rather difficult naviga¬ 
tion, through 

“ Muirs and mosses rfiony-O,” 

1 arrived' within eye-shot of the 
school, or, as it is now termed, the 
academy. 

Had I been advancing upon the 
Doctor, in order to have a tooth pull¬ 
ed, or upon Francic ltobinson, under 
the moral certainty of having my 
ears lengthened and flushed into scar¬ 
let, my heart could not* have beat 
faster than it did, when first the 
spacious and imposing building? ap¬ 
propriated to the education of youth, 
uprose into view. The establish¬ 
ment of which I am now speaking, 
is, and has long, been, well known 
in the south of Scotland, and indeed 
over every part almost of the British 
Empire. Having been founded up¬ 
on a Mortification in behalf of the 
parish where it is erected, gratis in¬ 
struction, in every branch of edu¬ 
cation necessary for an academical 
course of study, is amply and most 
conscientiously afforded to every pa¬ 
rishioner; and such has been the 
merited celebrity of the teachers for 
many years past, that many have re¬ 
sorted thither, from all quarters of 
the kingdom, to share and enjoy the 
benefit of the instruction dispensed. 
There are at this moment stray¬ 
ing upon the banks of the Ganges, 
of the St Lawrence, and of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, many whose hearts arc still 
true to home—to the talc of other 

{ rears—and to all the endeared recol¬ 
ection which so respected an “ Al¬ 
ma Malcr” is calculated to suggest. 
There are almost in every habitable 
climate under heaven, some whose 
souls will still leap within them, at 
the watch-words —“ Gravel-walk, 
and Castle-wood, and Camplc-slacks !’’ 
and should the feeble and imperfect 
“ history” of an individual, about 
whom, and whose fortuifbs, the world 
has hitherto discovered too little in¬ 
terest and concern, ever reach any 
one old school-fellow, or class-mate, 
of “ 111 Tam,” let him give three 
distinct cheers, cut as many capers, 
(if-free from the gout and rheumatic 
bains,') and drink, in a cupful of the 
best he can procure, “ the memory 
of Witu.ACE !” But 1 digress sadly, 
and must return to my feelings. As 1 


approached the large square in front 
of the school, and school-master’s 
house, which was appropriated as 
play-ground to upwards of two hun¬ 
dred scholars, 1 advancer through 
a gateway into the open court, and 
presented at that moment, J am well 
aware, somewhat of an uncouth and 
ridiculous appearance. My hat had 
lost the rim, or brim, and was tarred 
all over the crown, and down to my 
very cars; my coat was gray-duffle; 
my’waistcoat a remnant of my mo¬ 
ther’s middle-petticoat, with stripes, 
or white and yellow bars across ; my 
breeches, which were attached to my 
waistcoat, were of a piece with my 
coat; and my person terminated in a 
pair of soleless stoekings, or hoshens, 
with a loop strurfg over the great 
toe. The large and tin-clasped 
household Bible occupied one hand, 
whilst 1 kept the other in a slate of 
free and disengaged agency against 
all incidental occurrences, whether 
in bringing the extremity of my coat¬ 
tail, in the character of pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief, into contact with my nose, 
or in conducting my arm and coat- 
slccve with a masonic sweep across ray 
upper-lip. To cncrcasc my embar¬ 
rassment, and more fully to expose my 
awkwardness, after having seen me 
fairly stationed within the court-yard, 
with my back to the wall, my con¬ 
ductor found it agreeable or neces¬ 
sary todcsert me. I never felt so lone¬ 
ly, or helpless, or out of countenance, 
in all my life. But as every one 
around me seemed too much occupied 
with himself to notice me, I ven¬ 
tured slowly, timidly, and gradual¬ 
ly, up to a knot or cluster of boys, 
whose heads and shoulders were all 
clustered, and jammed, and dove¬ 
tailed, into each other, around a 
r ‘ ring." I had only just thrust my 
head cautiously, when an opening 
offered? betwixt the elbows of two 
of the players, when all of a sudden 
my heels were fairly tripped from be¬ 
neath me, and my Bible flying one 
way, and I another, wojioth eaine to 
the ground back ^foremost, with a 
most alarming freedom. 1 was liter¬ 
ally stunned, and my travelling com¬ 
panion had burst the clasp, and sent 
forth into air, and over the surround- 
y-ground,aIl my aunt’s marks, 
wherewith her favourite texts and 
chapters were distinguished. Thin 
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was like the “ Rock anil the wee 
pickle Tow,” rather a weary begin¬ 
ning o’t; ami, to augment my cha¬ 
grin, I found myself the object, not 
of commiseration or pity, but of uni¬ 
versal contempt and derision. I had 
marred upon my cub-tces, as he ex¬ 
pressed it, one of the player's bowls, 
and had thus deprived him of his 
chance of “ picking the ring.” See¬ 
ing myself quite ousted in this quar¬ 
ter, I nurstled off slowly, and under 
a most galling discharge of “ quiz,” 
to a more deserted and less seeming¬ 
ly exposed station. 

Here, however, I had not remain¬ 
ed above ten minutes, occupied in 
replacing the Bible title-page, which, 
being previously loose, bad fallen 
out, with all thd long et art era of 
thread-paper marking:;, when plump, 
or railicr thump, upon my back, and 
immediately betwixt my shoulders, 
arrived there a most unmerciful blow 
from a hard leather-covered ball. I 
absolutely gasped for breath, and my 
eyes felt as if starting out of their 
sockets, in quest of safety; and whilst 
l was staring in utter amazement 
and dismay around, another visita¬ 
tion, of a riiuilar nature, upon the 
jaw-bone, made all my nerves ring 
through my brain, like the strings of 
an ill-tuned harpsichord. " Why 
didn't ye say ‘Areost ye,’ then?” 
exclaimed a little imp, not half my 
size, appearing, at the same time, to 
commiserate' the tears which had 
been forced over my cheek; “ why 
didn't ye cry * Areest ye,' and I could 
na have hit you yonder* ?” But ere 
he had finished his exposluktory ad¬ 
dress, I had the satisfaction to see 
him visited in his turn, upon the 
bread-basket, in a manner which 
bore ample testimony to the good will 
and aim with which the throw had 
been made. “ Pin him up, pin him 
up,” was repeated and re-eelfoed on 
all sides, whilst the contest, and 
justling, and scrambling, and bust¬ 
ling, was most fearful and alarming. 
Balls were fying in all directions, 
thick as at Waterloo, and over the 
heads of some, too, who did their 

• This game is played with two pretty 
hard balls; mid each player is at liberty 
to hit his neighbour, under the single li¬ 
mitation of standing stock still, when¬ 
ever the word, “Areest ye” are addressed 
to him. 


country service on that memorable 
occasion. Having fled into a corner, 
and escaped fairly beyond the reach of 
all aggression from “ Toosty,” I was 
somewhat suddenly visited by a round 
knot, or wooden-ball, which, after 
performing a few revolutions, quietly 
settled down close upon my bare toes. 
Scarcely had I ascertained, in the 
most cautious mariner, the nature of 
my new visitor, by thrusting out my 
toes over it, and by moving the ob¬ 
ject backwards and forwards, when, 
down upotfme, like a pack of bounds 
in full cry, armed with hooked an,! 
gnaAed cudgels, came a whole ptsse- 
comitatus of school-boys, hallooing, 
and bellowing, and gaping, and 
swinging their weapons in full dash; 
and ere 1 had time or reflection to 
withdraw my toes from their assail, 
a full score of clubs had descended, 
and my poor unoffending, defence¬ 
less pedal decernvirate, was beaten 
almost into one broad and bruised 
unity. I bolted upright, and reared 
it lustily; but all to no purpose. 1 
might as well have remonstrated with 
a West Indian tornado; all was rat¬ 
tle, and rap, and scrape, .and drive, 
and push, beneath and around, and 
almost within me, for 1 was pinned 
at last up to the wall like the ske¬ 
leton of a dead heron; till some one, 
having trundled out the ball from 
amongst the jungle of sliius and 
shinties, was seen making off' with 
tile prize to a distance, and was pur¬ 
sued, to my infinite relief, full speed 
and drive. I quickly embraced this 
favourable opportunity of ensconcing 
myself from the risks and fervours of 
“shinty*/’ under a porch-way, where 
a boy, with a little wooden box full 
of hardware articles, was exposing 
liis goods, amidst his old scliool-fcl- 
lows, to sa’'. I had not stood long, 
however, admiring the hart’s-horn- 
liamlle of a pen-knife, when a rogu¬ 
ish lout eyeing me askaunce, sent 
me head foremost, with a sudden anti 
seemingly accidental jerk, over" the 
whole allotment of knives, buckles, 
ink-horns, scissors, watch-chains, and 
liand-sleeve Jbuttons. This was not 
to be tolerated, so without any very 
scrupulous investigation into the ori¬ 
gin of this “ stramash,” the little' 


* Every boy knows “ shinty,” \vh<» fins 
had lit t tliiiw broken at the sport. 
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pillar fell to cuffing and listing mo, 
■ hack anti sides, most unmercifully; 
lifting, at the same time, my Bible, 
and vowing, before man and angels, 
(for lie warded it like a prince,) that 
be would retain the book in lieu of 
greater damages, to which* lie was 
entitled. To this arrangement, how¬ 
ever, 1 remonstrated, and being se¬ 
conded in my claim by one of the 
assistant teachers, who chanced to be 
pawing at tlio time, I recovered iny 
Bible, and betook myself to the back 
of the school-house, wherg the girls, 
or, as they were called by us, “lassos,” 
in a separate and retired group, yrcre 
amusing themselves. Being altoge¬ 
ther ignorant of the iaw§ of their 
manic, 1 unfortunately placed my 
broad flounder-hoof upon one of 
their compartments; in consequence 
of which, two or three of tile more 
advanced united their efforts in push¬ 
ing me, quite unceremoniously, aside. 
Feeling at length indignant at the 
depth of degradation, insult, and in¬ 
jury, at which 1 had arrived, I ven¬ 
tured to rcmonslrate, not, indeed, in 
words, but by an angular protrusion 
of my elbow, resuming, at the same 
time, with a determined air, my ori¬ 
ginal position. Hereupon an Ama¬ 
zonian heroine fairly spit in my face, 
and lent me an accompanying com¬ 
pliment with her clenched fist upon 
the ear. This was more than even 
rusticity and simplicity itself could 
quietly pocket; so dashing down my 
Bible, without respect of mark or 
passage—placing my right foot for¬ 
ward, and fixing the heel of my left 
in the further orifice of one of the 
“ holes’'of contention, I returned iny 
fair antagonist the compliment with 
usurious interest. Had I stumbled 
plump upon a wasp-bink, or pismire 
hill, I could not have excited greater 
commotion ; the whole squad dosed 
in upon, and absolutely overlaid me 
with squalls, blows, and every varie¬ 
ty of nail-work. My blood, however, 
was warmed; I liad fairly crossed the 
Rubicon; it was now with me, “ in 
for a penny, in for a priund;” so 
shutting iny eyes, stooping my head, 
and leaning forwards incumbent over 
the fray, 1 continued for some time 
to layabout me most unmercifully, 
until arrested,of a sudden, by an au¬ 
thoritative and athletic arm. It was 
the master himself, who, in eonvoca- 


ting the school, had caught me in an 
attitude at once so degrading and un¬ 
manly. I was lugged rather than 
conveyed into school; and after a 
short morning prayer, not one word 
of which J listened to, I v s imme¬ 
diately brought up into the rmler’s 
presence, along with my petti coaled 
antagonists, foi trial. 11. had like to 
have fared hardly with me, for my 
female accusers were loud and cla¬ 
morous in their allegations, aver¬ 
ring that I had insulted and mal¬ 
treated them in the most shameful 
and insufltralde manner imaginable. 
One of them even went so far at last 
as to assert, that my insolence anil 
misconduct had not been confined to 
this outrage,—but that, for these se¬ 
veral weeks past, I ^;ul never let them 
be at peace. “ J was aye fash in' wi' 
them.” By proving too much, one is 
apt to prove less than the fi ctli; so 1 
was at last dismissed villi a repri¬ 
mand, whilst my accusers were se¬ 
verely chastised for thrir disingenuity 
and falsificaiion. Although, in this 
instance, 1 may be considered as hav¬ 
ing gained a victory over my antago¬ 
nists, yet I had frequent cause to re¬ 
gret the occurrence, in the rooted an¬ 
tipathy whidi was brought to bear 
against me, from all-the females of 
the school, for many days aftir. 

I shall never forget the impression 
which the appearance of tlio “ head 
master” of the academy made upon 
me. I beheld holcrc me a middle- 
sized figure, with a round oval face, 
lrcsh and ruddy complexion, keen 
and intelligent eyes, veiled in spec¬ 
tacles, and armed with a pair of 
enormous taws, coiled up into the 
liaml in the attitude of a serpent, 
ready to spring upon its prey. There 
was upromptmss, autlioiity, and <h - 
cis’ion, in all he "did or said, which, 
when seconded and mfored by the 
jirgingjioise of dry and well-brudud 
shoes, overpowered with awe, 'at 
the same time that these quantity 
inspired respect and confidence; ami 
at this hour, when I with to figure 
to myself a perfect school-master, 
strict, yet indulgent; severe, yet 
just; kindly aflcctioncd, yet above 
favouritism; subject to just as much 
of the frailty and weakness of huma¬ 
nity, as to give a rcljgh to those more 
sterling endowments, I sit down in 
my arm-chair, plait my legs, shut in v 
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eyes, and, from the mist and the dis¬ 
tance of departed Time, call forth into 
embodied form my earliest, my best 
preceptor. u Sit tibi terra levis;" and 
long may the memory of thy worth, 
and thy peculiarities, survive in the 
breasts of those who have benefited 
so essentially by thy instructions! 

I was conveyed «/> the room, as it 
was termed, and placed under the 
tuition of one of three assistants, 
whose office it was to see me instruct¬ 
ed in the Catechism, to hear me read 
the Bible, to ground me in spelling, 
and attend to my writing. I was 
placed at the very foot of the Bible- 
class, mid (most unfortunately for my 
sides, which she continued to elbow 
incessantly,) next to my female anta¬ 
gonist. In about fifteen minutes after 
my admission, wc were all called up 
to say—iu other words, to read our 
lesson. It was, I remember well, 
from the book of Kings, and we read 
each a verse in succession. “When it 
came to my turn to begin, you might 
have heard a pin drop. “ In those 
days there was no king in Israfiel, 
ami every man did according to that 
which was right in his own eyes!" 
Having read these words, iu the most 
drawling • n///Apmtcd (quasi legas 
«ttn//quated) manner, accompanied, 
at the same time, with an air of in¬ 
fallibility, as who would say, “ I 
am Sir Oracle,—" the whole class 
laughed ; all the school was in a tit¬ 
ter ; and even the master himself, 
whilst he reproved, and even chas¬ 
tised others, could not help smiling. 
What 1 wanted, however, in point 
of manner, I hail in more substantial 
acquisition; and ere many months 
had elapsed, I had a*< ended within 
three of the head. 1 

Winter being nojr arrived, wc had 
the benefit of a fire in the upper 
school, to which all of us were in 
our turn admitted during the school 
hours, and close by which the mas¬ 
ter generally placed his own chair. 
We Wore m general, during win¬ 
ter, clogs, orj(arge woodcn-solcd shoes, 
shod and toc-pieecd with iron; anil 
whilst my arch-antagonist, the Ama¬ 
zon, was one day warming herself at 
the fire, in the immediate presence 
of the master’s shins, I contrived, 
unseen, to thrugjta small live-coal in¬ 
to tlie heel of her clog, winch having 
burnt its way through the stocking, 

♦ 


penetrated at last, even through the 
thick hide of the heel, to the quick. 
The pain was at once sudden and se¬ 
vere, and occasioned in the girl a 
most unguarded and unfortunately- 
directed kick forwards, in endeavour¬ 
ing to disengage her foot from the 
clog. This brought the iron sconce 
into contact with the master’s shins, 
and this again, in its turn, brought 
down upon the shoulders of the of¬ 
fending girl a large and immediate al¬ 
lowance of pedagogical chastisement. 

On another occasion, and about the 
same period, whilst I was, according 
to u se and wont, employed in eating 
“ my piece” during the interval, or 
what we tinned “ middle of the day,” 
I was prevailed upon, by a l)ig lump 
of a farmer lad, to occupy the extre¬ 
mity of a short bench upon which he 
was seated; whereupon he rose up 
suddenly^ and my occiput came into 
immediate contact with the pavement 
behind me. This affront being quite 
public, was absolutely intolerable; so 
1 plucked up courage, and lent him, 
with all my strength, a firm chopper 
on the jaw-bone. This led at once 
to a regular set-to, in which, partly 
from address, and partly from tnc en¬ 
couraging cheering of my school-fel¬ 
lows, who of course sided with the 
weaker party, I obtained a decided 
victory. This battle, thus conducted 
t6 a happy issue, was absolutely the 
making of me. It was fought iu the 

I ircscnce of all my school-fellows, who 
lad mounted upon benches and ta¬ 
bles, and even upon each other's 
shoulders, to witness it; and I could 
hear my name, hitherto but partially 
known, associated with the most flat¬ 
tering epithets. My female anta¬ 
gonists sunk into mere insignificancy, 
and even my male associates admit¬ 
ted that I was “ a devil of a fellow,” 
when put in a passion. Cato became 
himself again. I was henceforth 
“the True and Authentic Ill Tam," 
which, previous to my school educa¬ 
tion, 1 had ever been. 


1*. S.—As my Uncle is just upon 
the eve of proceeding with die ac¬ 
count of his <e classical education,” 


and with some rather interesting 
traits of his character, during that, 
important period of his life, it may 
be as well to pause here, ami to sub¬ 
scribe myself at once,—yours truly, 

X* 
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THE LIFE OF CALEB CORNHILL. 

^ Chapter VI. 

I Kvotf not how it came inti} my head, 

But coin^ it did, that I would Lie a 
poet; » 

And though I cherish’d pleasing hopes 
amid 

My heart’s deep silence, I wish'd none 
to know it; 

And, like my brethren, hence I did not 
write 

For fame—that transient meteor of a 
night. I 

No—I believe ’twas that mysterious^ pas¬ 
sion, 

Which men call Love, that tempted me 
to try it; 

And this could scarce be call’d a great 
transgression; 

It sooth’d the sorrows I was forced to 
sigh at- 

The adverse fate that kept me from pos¬ 
sessing 

All that on earth which I conceiv’d a 
blessing. 

Yes ! I was young, and I had no jmsses- 
sion 

Of herds and flocks—no cottage of 
mine own; 

And though I never heard the sweet con¬ 
fession, 

1 thought that kindness in her glances 
shone; 

That Mary—though I knew not the rea¬ 
lity— 

Confess'd for me the strongest jiartiality. 

At last my mother, who was fond of 
singing. 

Inform’d our parson that I was a rhy- 
mist. 

And I look’d like a sheep while he was 
wringing 

The secret from my bosom, as a chy- 
mist 

Torments the earthly elements with 
flame; — 

And I confess’d—and why should I think 
shame? 

Ha ! why should I think’shame to prune 

• my wing, 

And try to fly, though I, was doom’d 
to crawl ? 

My course was never venturous—a spring 

Half hop, half flight—and far I could 
• not fall;— 

Eveti mighty minds—although they hard¬ 
ly knew' it 

Amid Jheir pride—have miss’d the mark 
they flew at. 

* VOL X. 


Our parson was a man of taste, I thought; 

Of little fancy, but of sterling sense; 

And he to learn what sort of style I wrote, 

Thus spoke to me with all his elo¬ 
quence. 

Thus shew’d his lore—and !■ was proud 
to shew it— 

At the expence of many a mighty poet:— 

“ Then wilt thou write romantic tales, 
like Scott, 

With all of fancy’s wild magnificence? 

Or strike, like Campbell, a deep organ 
note, 

Although the music sometimes diown 
the sense ? 

Or fill, like Thomas Moore, the songs of 
passion 

With far-fetch’d similies—a strange trans¬ 
gression ? 

11 Or wilt thou sit, like an hysteric maid, 

Like Wordsw'orth, weeping o’er a faded 
daisy ? 

Or wrap thyself, like Coleridge, in a 
shade 

Of unintelligible thoughts and crazy ? 

Or wade, like Crabbe, through folly, lice, 
and dirt. 

To talk with mortals that have scarce a 
shirt ? 

“ Wilt thou, like Byron, with distorted 
mind, 

Clothe home-ideas like.jdhc eastern 
kings, 

And send them back again to dupe the 
blind, 

Who hail them all as new created 
things ? 

Or try, like Percy Shelly—very odd !— 

To w ound the pious, ami insult thy Clod ? 

“ 0>- wilt thou venture and succeed like 
Southey, 

To pay addresses to the Epic muse ? 

Or w'eavc a web of recollections youthy, 

' As ltogcrs doth—though not of bril- 

* iiant hues ? 

Or, like Montgomery, with a nuineless art. 

Pour forth the lioliest feelings of the 
heart?” 

I said? I never had a model sought for, 

But he might have a sample of my 
rhyme. 

And from my manuscripts this song I, 
brought, for 

I could produce^io berter at the time. 

And whether he might blame it or ap¬ 
prove, 

It had a pretty name— 

“ a woman’s love.” 

“ A woman's love, deep in the heart, 

Is like the violet flower, 

1. E 
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That lifts its modest head apart 
In some sequester’d Ixiwer; 

And blest is he who finds that bloom, 
Who sips its gentle Bweets; 

He heeds not life’s oppression gloom, 
Nor all the care he meets! 

“ A woman’s love is like the spring 
Amid the wild alone, 

A burning wild, o’er which the wing 
Of cloud is seldom thrown; 

And blest is he who meets that fount 
Beneath the sultry clay, 

How gladly shall his spirits mount! 
How pleasant be his way f 

“ A woman's love is like the rock 
That every tempest braves, 

And .stands secure amid the shock 
Of ocean’s wildest waves; 

And blest is he to whom repose 
Within its shade is given, 

The world, with all its cares and woes, 
Seems less like earth than heaven.’’ 


I watch’d the workings of his face while 
reading,. 

And though I shrunk to think of hia 
opinion, 

I saw his feelings in my favour pleading— 
And feelings have o’er every heart do. 
miiwn; 

O yes! he pois'd me—and I henceforth 
vow’d 

To be a poet—if indeed I could. 

But all my hopes were soon turn’d topsy¬ 
turvy, 

And all my present pleasures blasted 
too; 

There was a man, whom I conceiv’d u 
scurvy, 

A paltry, senseless fellow, came to woo 

My lovely Mary—and could she reject 
him ? 

For he was rich—and parents would rc- 
sjiect him. 

O jealousy is cruel as the grave! 

As Solomon discover’d long before me; 

It toss’d my spirit like the ocean-wave, 

It threw despair’s funereal darkness 
o’er me; 

And now I thought to kill myself—and 
then , 

To kill the man die cause of all my 
pain. 

But I was mad—I never yet had told 
The glowing secret that like fire tor¬ 
mented ; 

Indeed my trembling arms did once enfold 
The heart I lov’d—and often I repented 


That in that soft, that sweet, that secret 
hour, 

I spoke not freely—but I had not pov.'er. 

But I had err’d—and thought myself, in 
trutli, * 

Unworthy of the maid whom I ador’d; 

I had been revelling with the village 
youth, 

And romping with the girls—and I 
abhorr’d 

My very self—and though I might be 
better 

Than I conceiv’d—I -vote this whining 
lettjr: 

“ Of mournful tilings, my Mary ! 1 have 
ct Ming, 

Ay, chiefly mournful—for, on looking 
back 

Ujion the past, my heart is wildly wrung, 
To see the dark and desolated track 

That now behind me in its gloom ap¬ 
pears, 

In spite of all the hopes of better years. 

“ And yet there is one star amid the dark, 
’Mid all tho gloom that overhangs me 
now; 

I turn with pleasure to that heav’nly 
mark— 

Heav’nly, although it sprung from 
earth—O thou. 

My lovely Mary !—art the light that 
beams 

Its cheering ray upon my darkest dreams. 

“ When first I gaz’d upon thy smiling 
face, 

Thou wast, I think, a child of ten years 
old, 

But, in thy bud of beauty, I could trace 
The lovelier, riper bloom I now behold: 

I lov’d thee as a child—hut now my heart 

Would ]>art with all—before with thee it 
part. 

“ I lov’d thee as a child—the will of 
Heaven 

Our ways divided—long we never met; 

Long—till a vision to my heart was given, 
That, lil " a polar summer sun, shall set 

But only once, in the long wintry night 

Of death, that quenches every mortal 
light. 

“ A lovely vision ! more substantial far 
Than any dream that warms the poet’s 
heart— 

’Twas thou, whobc eye beams like a ra¬ 
diant star, 

Whose lq>s Idee twin-buds that the 
breezes part, 

Whose charms were then, as they will 
ever be, 

All that endear’d this darksome world .to 
me. 
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“,’Tis not that thou art beautiful alone 
• VThat thus I love thee—nay, I cannot 
s tell 

The luggic cause—but thou, like heaven, 


lias* shone .V . 

In glory on the heart that loves thee 
well; 


I open’d all my heart; its hope, its fear. 
Its bliss, its agony, were all reveal’d; 
And Mary listen’d, not without u tear, 

A tear that every wound of sorrow heal’d, 
A tear as lovely as the saints -'•< high 
Could shed in pity for mortality. 


And wonderful it seems—,’tis strange to 
me 

That heart should err, even while it dotes 
on thee. 

1 Full well I know—and I lament the 
case— I 

Thou dar’st not love me, though thy 
heart consented, 

For I have walk’d in the forbidden ways 
Of vice and folly, which, though oft re¬ 
pented, 

Hath been renew’d; but I shall surely 
now 

Return, and be as blameless even as thou. 

“ Oh ! by the words that thy sweet lips 
have spoke. 

And by the kiss that thy sweet lips 
have given 

In softest hours, when none upon us 
broke, 

No eye beheld us but the eye of Heaven, 

I swear by these, that I shall henceforth 
be 


Yet Mary promi ’d not to Ire my bride ; 
But Modesty—that tender, timid feel¬ 
ing— 

(And Modesty will often strive to hide 
The truths that artless glances are re¬ 
vealing,) 

’Twas Modesty, as I ut length discover¬ 
ed, 

Rcpell’d the words that o’er her sweet 
lips hover’d. 

I was the happiest now of humankind; 

It was an extacy I,scarce could bear; 

I felt me like a disembodied mind, 

That treads the floods and walks ujxm 
the air; 

By Heavens ! my heart—if there lie stu li 
a bliss— 

Felt all the agony of happiness. 


Chapter VII. 


Worthy myself—nay, worthy even of 
thee! 

1 Oh, say, then, that thou lov’st! forbid 
me not 

To hoj)c; there is no other earthly stay 
That I can cling to; I have long devote 
My heart to thee, and now to tear away 
The feelings round thee that so fondly 
twine. 

Demands a power superior far to mine. 


“ ’Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of 
retreat, 

To peep at such a world”—as Cowjxrr 
says— 

To see mankind, like flies in summer 
heat, 

Gambol and labour in their thousand 
ways; 

To see them battle, too, with all their 
might, 

On bloodless paper—’tis a charming sight! 


“ Oh, say then that thou lov’st! and I will 
toil 

With all the energy that God hath given, 
"rill I behold thee at my fireside smile— 
My only resting-place, my earthly 
heaven— 

Where thou shalt be an angel by my side. 
To soothe my woes, and* all my ways to 
guide.” 

My Mary answer’d not with pen and ink; 
But as one eve I stray’d along the 
brook, 

I met my gentle Mary—and I think 
I read forgiveness in her soften’d look ; 
I read—Oh,‘oil the fondest heart could 
* * * wish, 

t in the confession of a lovely blush! 


Amid the quiet of our pastoral vale. 
Where Nature smil’d in every lovely 
form, 

1 joy’d upon my Evening hearth to hail. 
When o’er the cottage howl'd the moun¬ 
tain storm. 

The patch-work Magazines, the tart Re¬ 
views, 

And those dear sheets of paper called the 
News. 

To see them whitbning (with a labour 
bctotlcss) 

Weak mortals, arid bespattering men 
of merit, 

As once I saw a child (man’s vain how 
soon!) 

Fndeavouring keenly to blow out the 
moon. 
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There came the “ London Monthly’s,” 
each a tree 

With only two or three green leaves 
upon it; 

Not those of whining sensibility. 

Not those diversified with cockney 
sonnet; 

But those that Campbell steeps in hea-, 
venly dews. 

Or Scott once brighten’d with etherial 
hues. 

There came the mighty rivals—two Re¬ 
views 

Ydcp’d the Quarterly—both wonderous 
wise; 

If one applaud, the other must abuse; 

If one esteem, the other must despise; 

While the poor author, with each mighty 
stroke, 

Is beat and batter’d like a shuttlecock. 

They both are sometimes clever, some¬ 
times dull; , 

But though they thus delight them¬ 
selves to battle, 

Why should they authors into pieces pull. 

Like foolish children fighting for a 
rattle! 

Why should they thus, in such a con¬ 
flict, squirt 

In other’s eyes scurrility and dirt ? 

Here W ellington's a perfect god of war, 

And there a prodigal profuse of blood ; 

Here Canning is a bright benignant star, 

A sun-flower there, that, for its private 
good. 

Is ever turning, arid ’tis wisely done, 

With smiling aspect to its fostering sun. 

Here Brougham’s a paragon for every 
speaker. 

And there he’s only fustain, froth, and 
foaming; 

Here Burdett’s nothing hut a quiet 
breaker, 

And there lie’s all the noblest mind 
becoming; 

HercVansittart’s reducing all the “ Lists,” 

And there he’s groaning with the Metho¬ 
dists. 

Here Eldon is the justest man on earth, 

There he’s unjust unto the hand that 
rais’d him, 

Even to his Queen—Bence Maitland of 
the North 

Now gets the durses of the lips that 
prais’d him; 

And great Montrose, they say, who had 
no claim 

To shew his teeth, spoke—how unlike a 
Grahame ! 


Chapter VIII. 

Although our cottage was a lonely horifc, 

A lonely home as well may Ik. on 
eartlp , 

And thougli our neighbours seldom wont 
to come 

And join the circle on our evening 
hearth. 

Yet we were not companionlcss—the 
dowers. 

The hills, the dales, the streams, the 
woods, the rocks were ours! 

Wc had tluf lark’s song when the morn 
was risen, 

Wfj had the linnet’s when the day de¬ 
clin’d, 

And we had all the visitants of heaven, 

The sun, the muon, the stars, the pip¬ 
ing wind. 

The hurrying cloud—and who could feel 
a dearth 

Of happiness on such a lovely earth ! 

Oh happy is the spirit that beloves 

All lovely things in ocean, earth, and 
sky ! 

Pleasure shall meet him whereso’er he 
roves. 

Like smiling ungel with benignant eye; 

For his imagination throws a robe 

Of glittering light, like sunshine, o’er the 
globe. 

And happy is the spirit that can dy 

From dissipation and its noisy mirth. 

To feast upon the beauteous scenes that 
lie 

In Nature’s ample lap—for such give 
birth 

To fafleies fair as e’er to heart were given. 

To feelings blameless as a saint’s in hca- 

* ven. 

But what arc verdant hills, and liowery 
dales, 

The sky-lark’s carolling, the linnet’s 
bill? 

What are t»e dropping dews, the breath¬ 
ing gules. 

The roaring cataract, the tinkling rill ? 

What is the heaven above, the earth be¬ 
low. 

To those whose hearts are withering with 
their woe ! 

Fortune, whose smiles are, like man¬ 
kind’s, deceit, 

('hanged her fair aspect to a wintry 
gloom ; 

Oh how wc shrunk the gathering storm 
to meet, ' 1 

That overhung ui with a fearful doom! 
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’t came—and though it had the power 

I. to give 

ti many a pang, wc felt that we could 
Live. 

Our frient'ft, indeed, unworthy of the 
name, 

Who thought us falling farther than 
we did, 

Believing all the tales of evil fame, 
Assum’d the scornful eye, the haughty 
head; 

Yet it was but a transient grief to find 

A well-known truth—the baseness of 
mankind. * 

But Mary was not changed—her gentle 
breast 

Was kinder still—and how my spirit 
blest her! 

Pity, that holy friend of the distress’d. 
Pity of Love the younger, gentler 
sister. 

Oh yes ! I found that on my dreary way, 

I had a friend, my certain, only stay. 

’Twas near the closing of the year, and I, 
Amid the clouds that o'er our dwelling 
hung, 

Mourn’d o’er the hopes of poor mortality. 
And all its happiness—and thus 1 
sung 

A pensive song, and sent it, as I ween, 

To be the pride of all the Magazine:— 


“ The clock, strikes twelve—another year, 
Another transient year is gone, 

Like waters that wc cannot hear 
To seas that are unknown. 

“ Like arrow from the elastic striH^, 
Whose pathless course no gazer knew,; 
Like shadow’s evanescent wing 
That o’er the mountain Hew ; 

Like sweeping of the wintry wind. 
That died along the midnight plain; 
’Tis gone—but marks arc left behind 
That ever will remain. 

“ It leaves no trace upon the sky, 

No furrow on the ocean-wave; 

Its griefs in human heafts do lie, 

■ Its ruins in.thc grave. 

“ Ah! many a happy wife’ who hail’d 
The dawning of the last year’s morn, 
Is now-, when every joy hath fail’d, 

. A widow all forlorn. 

“ And many a happy child that play’d 
Around a* father’s, mother’s knees. 

Is now a bloom without a shade, 

A leaflet in the breeze. 


“ And many a man of wealth and power. 
Whose heart was proud, whose brow 
was high, 

Is trod like a neglected flower 
That on the ground doth lie. 

“ And many a maid whose hopes were 
bright. 

With all that youth and beauty gave, 

Is gone from each admirer’s sight. 

And hidden in the grave. 

“ Such are the ravages of Time ! 

Though passing by on silent loot. 

He brings the bud, the blossom’s prime, 
The autumn’s mellow fruit. 

“ He brings us to this mortal life. 

And through each scene of living here, 
He brings us joy, he brings us strife. 

He brings us hope and fear. 

• 

“ But lo, he sends the wintry storm 
To blight each leaf, to blast each bloom; 
Anti Jo, he sends the human form 
To moulder in the tomb I 

“ Thus, year by year, man’s race is run. 
Ami whose in this no mortal knows ; 
But many shall see it begun. 

That ne’er shall see it dose.” 

The Magazine arriv’d—it was not there; 

And what a blockhead was the Editor 
To give it not to light—not even to spare 
A word to say that he receiv’d it, nor 
Lament the want of room—alas for me ! 
Baid I—a poet 1 shall never be. 

Chaptir IX. 

Once I had leisure, and I long’d l<< pay 
A visit to the “ Intellectual City;’’ 
Much had I long’d—av, many a weary 
day- 

Aiul all in vain, and was not that a 

. l ,it - v ? 

But there 1 went, and to a friend thus 
wrote 

Of nil l saw, and heard, and felt, uiul 
thought: 

“ Tom, Edinburgh is a wond’rous place ; 
’Tis like a whirlpool, there’s no getting 
out; 

And I should like to run my mortal raf*T' 
Or he it long lie its* hurt, about 
Each lovely street, and far more lovely 
square. 

To gaze upon the charming objects there. 

“ There’s women here of every shape 
and size. 

And some the prettiest I have ever 
seen; 
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I've seen the finest cheeks, the brightest 
cyes,i 

The whitest foreheads shining out be- 
tween 

The curling Jocks—and lijw, oh! Jips that I 

Must lung to taste, must pass untasted by! 

“ Oh wlien I meet the darlings in the 
street. 

And sec the bosom heaving 'ncath the 
press 

Of tighten'd silk, I think what bliss to 
meet 

That heaving breast with mine—but I 
transgress, 

For Mary lives, and Mary can bestow 

As pure a joy as her pure heart can know. 

“ But really they are very charming 
creatures. 

Though some of Ahem are sadly fill’d 
with pride; 

Pray, why should they put patches on 
their features 

To make them look more lovely—not 
to hide 

A pimple ?—Hear me, my fair sisters all! 

Beauty is \ uin—‘ Pride goes before a 
fall.’ 

“ There’s men, too, here, of every shape 
and size, 

The idle, corsctted, and stiff-neck’d 
dandy! 

The busy merchant, with his greedy eyes, 

And with his hands how wonderfully 
handy; 

And it is pleasant to peruse their faces, 

And sec of avarice and pride the traces. 

“ There’s men, too, here—but how can I 
describe 

The motley scene that meets me every 
minute ? 

Turn to thy barn-yard with its poultry 
tribe, 

And thou shalt see all I can tell tkee 
in it— 

Prom strutting peacock ,*o the waddling 
duck. 

From dirty scavenger to well-brush’d 
buck. * 

“ I hate the Old Town, ’tis a perfect sink 

Of vice and nastiness in every shape; 

Although the bridges, many people think, 

Are very pleas/at, w^h their gauze and 
crape 

Dangling at windows, to attract the eye 

(if children twenty years from infuncy. 

- I like the New Town, though I must 
confess 

’Tis strange,, on almost every door to 
read 


Of * Doctor,’ * Advocate,* or * W. S.;’ 

Yes, most are such—but how theymak' 
their bread, / 

And live in habitations all so fine, - 

Curse on nvj^ignoranco I can’t-divine 1 

“ The Doctors may—for such professions 
give 

Full scope for quackery—I see no crime 

That they should make a ftiss, for they 
must live, 

Although they sec no danger at the 
time; 

It pleases patients, too—a mighty mat¬ 
ter—'' 

To drug them, though they might as 

* well drink water. 

1 The Advocates—of them, a very few 

Speak in that house ycleped the Court 
of Session ; 

I know not how they live—but ’tis a 
true, 

A charming farce, to see the young lads 
dashing 

About the house, beneath their powder’d 
masses 

Of borrow’d hair—that may have been an 
ass’s. 

“ Some wigless youths have often met 
my eye, 

(But these, believe me when I say’t, are 
rare,) 

Who may be trusted, I can well espy, 

To tie their neckcloth, and erect their 
hair; 

But he who trusts them with a serious 
cause 

Has put an apple in a monkey’s paws. 

# 

** Tom, I have yet a thousand things to 
write. 

But time, in such a place, I cannot 
find ; 

These must amuse us on some future 
night, 

When doors are barr’d against the 
stormy wind, 

When cottage faces smile around the 
hearth. 

And cottage heaps are leaping with their 
mirth.” 

At length I left the “ Intellectual City,” 

And sought my cottage by the lonely 
shore; 

And oh, my Mary!—I was glad to meet 
ye 

As kind, as sweet, as lovely as before, 

And oh how rapturously my fancy dream’d, 

Of joy that heavenly in the distance 
seem’d! 
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■ I.UTTER FROM TIfK COUNTRY TO 
THE EDITOR- 

Sfr, ^ % 

It 6tcurs to us, that tbtfe never 
* perhaps existed a period mose highly 
favoured with literary productions 
than the present. The diffusion of 
knowledge is now so universal, that 
there is scarcely an individual of 
either sex, incapable of furnishing 
the public with literary entertain¬ 
ment, whether in prose or in verse. 
Every path leading to the •temple of 
literary fame is occupied ; and it is 
with no little difficulty that onc*can 
make the slightest approach, without 
being obliged to drudge through the 
long, deep, beaten track of his prede¬ 
cessors. 

To have company upon a journey 
is agreeable; but to be jostled at 
every step by the pressure of a per¬ 
petual throng, must not only fatigue, 
but ultimately exhaust the hardiest 
traveller. Nothing, surely, but the 
generous ambition to excel can pos¬ 
sibly account why so many expose 
themselves in such perilous proba¬ 
tion ; and they merit no mean praise 
who, actuated by that motive, fear¬ 
lessly enter on their literary journey. 
We do not mean, in this paper, to 
throw the slightest reflection upon 
those who, with such views, have 
long ago entered and proceeded suc¬ 
cessfully on their way ; they aro en¬ 
titled to our respect, which we most 
gratefully yield: but we would be 
understood as only reminding the less 
experienced of the difficulties they 
must necessarily encounter, in al¬ 
most every stage of their career; and 
of that mental discipline, so essential 
to their successful progress. Liter¬ 
ary publications have become so very 
numerous of late, that one would 
naturally suppose, that nothing but 
their real excellence could possibly 
recommend them to the public; 
though; we cannot help remarking, 
that every species of composition 
hath its admirers; yet, for our own 
part, we regret to say, that we are 
too frequently obliged to sympathize 
with the authors of such mis-shapen 
productions as are monthly and 
quarterly issuing from the press. 
xJSven our bfcst reviewers, in the opi¬ 
nion, of not a few of the learned, 
have fallen considerably from their 


former dignified, but simple and clas- 
rical composition. They have, less or 
more, substituted words for ideas— 
sweetness and fluency of style for ele¬ 
vated thought and correct '‘ 'figment. 
The great object of the critic—of 
the man who would, in that digni¬ 
fied capacity, merit public regard— 
should not be to weary his reader 
with an endless train of insignificant 
figures, or dull epithets; he should 
study to he judicious, to supply his 
reader with thought, and present 
him with distinct ideas of the real 
merit of an author. A good review¬ 
er is at this moment seldom to he 
met with ; one out of twenty is per¬ 
haps tolerable ; and even this “ rara 
avis in terris” could sometimes very 
well want a portion of its glittering, 
unnecessary plumage. None are more 
apt to imagine themselves qualified 
reviewers than the young and the ig¬ 
norant. Full of their little acquire¬ 
ments, they consider themselves mas¬ 
ters, and undertake, with presump¬ 
tion, that which to perform has been 
the work of the greatest, and most 
experienced geniuses. Nor can less 
he said of our oratory, which many 
attempt with equal want of success. 
There is nothing more amusing, in¬ 
deed, than to hear occasional exhibi¬ 
tions of the latter art. Difficult, as it 
confessedly is, itisnot unusual to meet 
with orators in every walk of life. 
From the cultivated statesman, down 
to the president of a quarterly mis¬ 
sionary meeting, we have both num¬ 
ber and variety ; and it is no doubt 
pleasing to remark, that every class 
of the community is so enlightened, 
as thus to evince its claim to the know¬ 
ledge of the noblest of all arts. Hut 
whilst we rejoice to observe the pro¬ 
gress of mind, we cannot help think¬ 
ing that our orators, in every depart¬ 
ment, are less learned, and in almost 
every»respect, excepting declamation, 
inferior to their predecessors. No 
doubt, there may he found in the 
Senate, at the Bar, and also in 
Church , some noble exceptions, but 
they arc compamtivefy few ; which 
clearly proves, not only the diffi¬ 
culty attending the acquisition of 
oratory, but that there is something 
of repugnancy in the human mind, 
connected with the idea of that li¬ 
terary discipline, which is so essen¬ 
tial to its production, which, whilst it 
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weakens mental energy, induces ti¬ 
midity, and totally disqualifies the 
man for intellectual exertion. The 
greatest attainments in writing, or 
in speaking, either in ancient or mo¬ 
dern times, have uniformly resulted 
from patient and long-continued ap¬ 
plication. All improvements in art 
and science have almost, without 
exception, flowed from the student 
—from him who, with a generous 
perseverance, devoted his days and 
nights to the acquisition of varied 
literature. But ns the world, and 
the things therein, are mutable, so 
also are human opinions; and we 
regret to think, that in literature, as 
in many other things, this mutabili¬ 
ty has been productive of none of the 
best effects. From the overpowering 
mass of composition that at present 
deluges the land, it is quite obvious, 
that the pride of authorship, not the 
instruction of society, is tlu; ruling 
passion of many writers ; and we of¬ 
ten wonder why the fashion of the 
world should so far prevail over its 
common sense, as to sanction, by its 
approval, that which ultimatelymust, 
not only vitally affect the general li¬ 
terature of our country, but also en¬ 
tail upon the present generation such 
intellectual imbecility as shall hut ill 
qualify it to be the instructor of the 
next. Surely nothing hut incapaci¬ 
ty in the majority to judge of real 
literary merit, and a perverseness of 
ta.te which leads them to admire 
whatever accords with their crude 
notions of composition, can possibly 
account for this. The natural con¬ 
sequence is, a studied adaptation of 
style and sentiment, on the part of 
the writer, to the per»erted tasje of 
the times; and accordingly wc are 
furnished with whatever, in these 
respects, may be supposed to relish. 
From one quarter, for judicious cri¬ 
ticism, we have sarcasm and .perso¬ 
nal abuse ; from another, for manly 
thought and perspicuity of style, 
mean conception, with dull, involv¬ 
ed perplexity of expression; whilst, 
from a third/we ait overflown with 
a perpetual torrent of party spirit! 
Without particularizing any of your 
numerous literary journals, no reader 
of common capacity can be at much 
loss to discover, in the mass, enough 
to convince him of the fact. If the 
object of writing be, as it confessedly 


is, the instruction of mankind, the 
great study ought surely to be t 
write well—at all events,^ plainly, 
sensibly, and correctly. Were; each 
qualities'inore considered bj those 
who voluntarily become instructors 
to the reading world, we should, no 
doubt, have much less work, but it 
would he much superior. There 
would be less temptation afforded 
the half-learned to attempt author¬ 
ship. They would soon discover, 
that ill-nature, vulgar style, and par¬ 
ty spirit, f.vtre hut pool substitutes 
for the three former constituents of 
good writing; and, in proportion to 
its cultivation, so would the general 
feeling become interested in its sup¬ 
port. In perusing the finest speci¬ 
mens of classical antiquity, wc have 
neither to encounter uncourtly ex¬ 
pression, nor the dull detail of com¬ 
mon-place ideas; there is a beauty, a 
delicacy, and a richness of thought, 
about them, which compel our ad¬ 
miration, equally promoting our de¬ 
light and instruction. These authors 
laboured to excel, and appear to 
have applied themselves with ar¬ 
dour to every source of information, 
whence they might enrich their com¬ 
positions. Those acquainted with 
their writings must remark their 
superior excellence. Appealing di¬ 
rectly to the understanding, we ne¬ 
ver rise from their perusal unin¬ 
structed. Human nature is exhibit¬ 
ed in artless simplicity, and it is im¬ 
possible to read them without ad¬ 
miration and delight. 

We believe we are correct in think¬ 
ing, that no genius of modern times 
lias yet appeared that hath surpassed 
theancicnts, eitherin History, Poetry, 
or Eloquence. Though many, in our 
own, and other nations, have excel¬ 
led in th-se, and secured themselves 
the grateful admiration of posterity ; 
yet we believe few, comparatively, 
will affirm, that the most eminent 
in modern tifnes can be considered 
as equal masters of those noble arts 
with those who flourished in ancient 
Greece and Home. We are aware 
that different opinions may exist 
upon this point; but wc appeal to 
the unprejudiced and enlightened ( 
reader, and humbly ask, What mo¬ 
dern poet hath yet excelled Homer, 
Virgil, or Horace ? W'hich of our 
ablest, and most elegant historians* 
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j *> hath surpassed Herodotus, Thucydi- blush to acknowledge. Even Lucre- 
>les, or '1 acitus ? Or where is the mo- tius himself, a professed atheist, and 
«tcrn orator who can claim for his pro- who writes with the acute elegance 
ducibjns an equality witji the finish- of a false philosophy, disdains such 
cd orations of Demosthenes or Cice- meanness of thought as oharacter- 
, ro ? The pretensions in favour of mo- ises some of our modern poetical 
dern superiority are founded, for the rhapsodists; and seldom or never 
most part, we conceive, in national offends his reader even by indelicacy 
partiality, and upon what is, perhaps, of allusion. There is a chastity of 
of no less consideration, the influence conception, and a delicacy of expres- 
which living genius must ever, ne- sion, pervading the whole of his 
cessarily, produce on the intellectual poem, which will preserve it as a me- 
cirele in which it moves, it is ob- nument of classical antiquity, when 
vious, the advantage is all In the side his modern imitators, shall bo for- 
of him who now addresses us, who gotten. We do not mean to talk 
personally makeshis way to our UArts of the professed infidel, who stn- 
aud understandings; whilst, in the diously devotes his hours to the in¬ 
case of the other, it is totally differ- vention of arguments to subvert the 
cut. Few, in the first place, are evidence of Christianity: this attempt 
qualified to estimate the ancients ; has been so frequent, and so unsuc- 
and many consider it a drudgery to ecssful, that fcw,coniparatively, have, 
attain the language in which they of late, had the hardihood directly 
have written; whilst the multitude, to make it. Conscious of their in- 
vvilhout any ceremony, applaud or ability to grapple with its evidence, 
condemn, in exact proportion to the they indirectly ridicule its doctrines, 
opinion of some half-learned dog- ar.d satirize its professors,—and in a 
matist, who may have secured their style, too, which, with many, passes 
confidence. The consequence is, that for elegant writing and excellent en- 
lilciary taste degenerates; the illi- tertaimnent. If the books be snap- 
terate scribbler is amply repaid if he pishly written, and somewhat sea- 
can but secure momentary applause: soned with discreet ii ony, the half 
and too frequently, we are sorry to of the reading world is at once ar- 
observe, is this purchased at the ex- rested. Any one you meet, almost, 
pence of his bet ter principles. Lo- will be putting the question, whether 
sing sight of literary, as of moral ex- you have read such a book? and 
cclience, it is not uncommon to fiud they will exhaust the whole of their 
bad morals set off with all the flip- critical vocabulary iu commendation 
pancy of an artificial phraseology,— of its superior excellence. Accord¬ 
ant! all this emanating, too, from in- ingly it becomes popular, and its au- 
dividuals who consider themselves tlior is at once ranked amongst the 
the moral and literary instructors learned, and beheld with venera- 
ef mankind ! How different this tion! This is no uncommon circum- 
fiom that which should be expected stance in these times; and as friends 
from the wise and the learned ! One to literature, to good morals, and to 
would imagine that our modern Wits, good sense, we could wish that some- 
in their attempts to degrade litera- thing of a moral aiuhintellectual rege- 
ture, would be somewhat cautious in iteration could he effected in the pub- 
point of morals, and not venture to lie mind. Such an event is certain- 
touch upon ground which hath hi- Jy highly ‘desirable; and permit us 
therto been so generally respected, to say, for we speak our convictions. 
Religion, to her honour, lfath stood that although not metropolitan clas- m 
the scrutiny of the keennest sceptical sics, we see the most of your Month- 
acumen, and hath hitherto, defied ly and Quarterly Joqjnalsy at least 
lier most accomplished foes; and we such of them as are of any import- 
really cannot help smiling at the ance; and we cannot help thinking, 
impotent attempts of some of our that your own, for these months past, 
ephemeral writers, who indirectly aim is not only improved in literary ex- 
at her subversion. The libertine cellence, but we are also sure that 
poet, destitute of literature, pours it is actually considered, in this part 
/ortli*a tontnt of immorality wliich of the country, as superior to some 
an atheistical heathen would almost others of a greater name, for its mo- 
vol. x. 4 F 
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deration, accuracy, and good sense. 
Removed from the bustle of party- 
spirit, and the field of literary rival- 
ship, we have no motive but one, in 
stating this as our opinion ; and the 
more these qualities characterize any 
publication, so, in proportion, will it 
arrest the attention, and command 
the respect of society. Whether we 
view man in a moral or intellectual 
attitude, you will find him in gene¬ 
ral defective, and quite unable to 
estimate aright that which consti¬ 
tutes the true sublime of intellectual 
and moral excellence. This being 
the fact, it is obvious that he will re¬ 
quest to be furnished, not only with 
tne ablest, but also with the most 
simple and direct,means of informa¬ 
tion. Nor is it enough that he enjoy 
these; he must also have a skilful 
preceptor, rich in those mental im¬ 
provements which are essential to 
the advancement of sound and salu¬ 
tary instruction. But what becomes 
Of the great mass of mankind, who, 
from circumstances, arc denied such 
advantages, and who, therefore, must 
be indebted for the little knowledge 
they possess to their more enlighten¬ 
ed neighbours? It is quite clear 
they are obliged to accept whatever 
is presented them by those who 
have become their instructors, and it 
therefore surely becomes all such 
to consider well how they exercise 
such distinguished prerogative. They 
should remember that there is a mo¬ 
ral, as well as a literary responsibi¬ 
lity, attaching to every species of 
authorship, and that whoever abuses 
it, is guilty of a twofold crime; he 
not only degrades the literature of 
his country, but he corrupts her mo¬ 
rals, thereby defeating the great ob¬ 
ject which literature is so eminently 
calculated to promote, and to which, 
if not directed, it never fai}s of being 
productive of extensive mischief. 
Those who write for the good of 
mankind will be careful in their 
choice both of sentiment and lan¬ 
guage ; and even if the correction of 
the foibles or the vices of the age 
be their object, they will do it in 
such a way as at least to give no 
offence. 

Addison, in his Spectator, has, wc 
ronceive, done more to effect this than 
the whole mass of periodical writers 
that have existed since his time. 


Tic understood human nature in all¬ 
ies bearings; and the admirable a- 
daptation of his sentiments ana lan¬ 
guage to the varied circumstances 
of life, exhibit him, not only as the 
philosopher, but also as the man of 
the most polite and extensive litera¬ 
ture. Were such models more ge¬ 
nerally studied, we should soon see 
a decided improvement in the publi¬ 
cations of the day. His rules are 
in general striking examples of what 
they inculcate, whilst the greater 
number orour modern pretended cri¬ 
tics „only invert that which is rijrht; 
being better fitted by Nature for he¬ 
roes of a Dunciad, than for judges 
of fine sense and fine writing. It 
has been well said, that “ an Essay 
on Criticism appears but once in an 
ageand what a tedious interval 
is there between Longinus and Mr 
Addison 1 

To read froth and trifles all one’s 
life must necessarily he productive 
of nothing of that solid mental im¬ 
provement which alone can qualify 
oneman to furnish the understandings 
of others; such may be well enough 
qualified to garnish a flashing juve¬ 
nile Composition, or to excite the mer¬ 
riment of the vulgar ; but they are ill 
calculated to improve our under¬ 
standings. 

Such comfortless speculations ope¬ 
rate as an antidote to human im¬ 
provement ; the wheat and the chaff 
are so inseparably blended, that 
the chance is, the reader will only 
learn what he ought to forget, and, 
instead of ideas, treasure up in his 
memory an unmeaning catalogue of 
words. Those who seldom reason 
at all, are always the most apt to 
imagine they know every thing, 
whilst often destitute of those prin¬ 
ciples of information which alone 
can render it useful. Would it not 
be better to renounce critical specu¬ 
lation, aqd to look more closely into 
the human heart, and thereby ascer¬ 
tain the nature and operation of its 
varied* and complicated feelings? 
The study is confessedly difficult, 
and requires the exercise of much 
patient industry; but it will amply 
repay the thoughtful enquirer* and 
afford him a knowledge of him¬ 
self and others, which will pander 
him useful to those around him,. 
Retired from the busy scenes of life, 
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he will cultivate reflection, and, in 
calm contemplation, steadily direct 
his Rental energies to the develope- 
ment of those principles*of his nature 
which are common to man ; and by 
thus acquiring the knowledge of 
himself, he will be the better quali¬ 
fied to know and instruct others. 
It will be found,' upon experience, 
that the pains wc take in books, or 
in arts, which treat of things remote 
from the use of life, is but a busy 

idleness. . 

I Abator. 

Mid.Lothian, March 6,1822. 


THE TRUE, BUT STUPID HISTORY OF 
TOM MACFRIBBLE. 

Of all the foibles incident to hu¬ 
man nature, I know none more ri¬ 
diculous than self-commendation— 
that sort of braggadocio loquacity, 
that is always employed in imposing 
a man's own brilliant qualifications 
and actions on the notice of every 
company, though that company cares 
not a pin about him, or ought he ever 
effected. A person addicted to this, 
considers not, that, while he is endea¬ 
vouring to excite esteem and admira¬ 
tion, he only lessens himself in the 
eyes of every person whose approba¬ 
tion is of any avail. Let a man be 
ever so artful in covering with hu¬ 
mour his malicious insinuations, yet 
still the artifice is so palpable to a 
discerning eye, that it is little other¬ 
wise than a cover of crystal, through 
which wc can see what passes un¬ 
derneath. A cup of crystal cannot 
conceal the colour or quality of the 
liquor poured into it, neither can the 
most ingenious screen of wit and 
humour conceal the selfish principles 
within. 

If people of this description went 
no farther than innocently boasting 
of their own excellency, it were less; 
we should only look upon it as elu¬ 
cidative of their own weakness, with¬ 
out being detractory, or injurious to 
others. But unfortunately this is 
seldom the case; for where a person 
is possessed of the smallest penetra¬ 
tion, he can easily discover, by'de¬ 
grees, that his stories are amusing to 
hitpself only; that mankind .are not 
easily ifnfiosed upon; and that they 
rather choose to think for themselves. 


than be guided, in that particular, 
by any one. Hence, on hearing others 
applauded, who are perhaps esteemed 
really deserving, envy arises; and 
envy begets calumny, siiil more to 
be dreaded. Hence, wherever wc 
see a man endowed with the vain 
gift of sclf-c jmmendation, we may 
infer, that he cannot be entirely ex¬ 
empt from its natural concomitants. 

1 have been led into this train of 
reflection, Mr Editor, from having 
some time ago seen, in certain peri¬ 
odical publications of the present 
day, some of the most unbecoming 
boasts, and, at the same time, mixed 
up, if not with calumny, at least 
with many sly insinuations, tending 
to the undervaluing of character,— 
which brought to my mind my un¬ 
fortunate friend, Tom Macfribble. 
Poor soul! I cannot help weeping, to 
think of his hard late, for lie was, 
with all his foibles, a most amusing 
companion. 

Tom was the second son of a re¬ 
spectable country clergyman, was 
sent early to school, and, from his 
very infancy, discovered an uncom¬ 
mon aptitude for learning; but, even 
then, nis disposition was not very 
promising, for he used to feel deep 
concern at hearing any of his com¬ 
panions applauded, and seemed to 
feel a sensible delight in exposing 
their deficiencies: and he would 
weep bitterly when outdone by his 
fellows. This, however, was regard¬ 
ed as no unfavourable omen. In his 
sixteenth year, Tom was sent to the 
University, where he was respected, 
by his professors, as a boy of some 
parts, and considerable application. 
But he soon not only lost the favour 
of one, with whom it ought to have 
been his principal object to have in¬ 
gratiated himself, but even incurred 
his displeasure, at the distribution of 
the prizes, by openly expressing his 
indignation, that tile first should 
have been adjudged tewaae whom he,*, 
considered far below hiiqaelf in point 
of classical merit. •> ** 

After attending the usual time at 
college, he took out orders, and en¬ 
tered upon his probationership, in 
which capacity he remained till his 
father began to get superannuated; 
and then, without any arrangement, 
either with the patron or oongrega- 
tien, he began to occupy his-father’s 
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pulpit, and hold forth in his place. 
This did very well for a time, for 
Tom was rather a favourite, his to¬ 
pics being well chosen for popular 
applause. He began first by abus¬ 
ing the devil out of all moderation. 
There was no evil of which he was 
not guilty, and no villanous action of 
which he was incapable. To such a 
grievous extent did his calumnies 
run, that the following remarks were 
made by two of his hearers on their 
wav homeward: “ Mercy on us, Stein 
White, but our young minister has 
cowed the auhl thief the day.” “ He 
has that, man! hout, yon’s surely 
owrc the matter. 1 kend he was an ill 
character afore, that is, I kend he 
was a chap o’ bad principles, but 1 
never thought he had been sic an 
even-down scoundrel afore. Gude- 
ness guide's man, he hasna left him 
the likeness o’ a dog!” 

From that grand topic, Tom de¬ 
scended next to the character of the 
Pope of Rome; and if the one was 
had, the other was worse. It was 
truly amazing to all that heard these 
discourses, what evil these Pontiffs 
had done. Instead of the Pope being 
the head of the (Christian church, as 
he pretended, Tom proved him to be 
Antichrist, which some of the long¬ 
headed ones thought rather equivo¬ 
cal. However, Tom found this a 
favourite topic, and insisted a long 
time on it, taking care always to as¬ 
sure the congregation, that he would 
rove a true guardian to them, to 
cep them in the right way, and at 
a distance from the paths of idolatry. 
With what energy he gave out the 
following lines after sermon! “*They 
who serve graven images, ernfo)/ruled 
let them be J” and as he pronounced 
the syllable found,' he came down on 
the big Bible with such a thunder¬ 
ing blow, that he made (he men 
start, and the women’s hearts ache. 
The Pope of Rome, and his adhe¬ 
rents, wen. mover so blackguarded 
before, not even by John Calvin 
himself! «-* 

Ilis next subject rather astonished 
the congregation. After the Pope, he 
attacked the character of the Rev. 
Alexander Scott Macfribble, their late 
pastor, the present incumbent in part, 
and his own father! This was a 
bold measure, and the most unwar- 
rantajjje of the whole. However, he 


went through with an unblushing 
front, proving that they had been 
grievously misled by his legal 1 doc¬ 
trines—a system of religion,- cold, 
lukewarm, and indifferent ; and that 
they were actually in the gall of bit¬ 
terness, and bond of iniquity. But 
to this he added the cheering pro¬ 
spect, that, by .a blessing on his own 
exertions, he would again put them 
all to rights. 

When these nevr came to the ears 
of old Alexander Scott Macfribble, 
his wrath arose like a flame *hat is 
kimVcd, and his indignation swelled 
like the floods of the mighty waters; 
and he forthwith discharged his au¬ 
dacious son Thomas from ever more 
entering his pulpit. But my friend 
Tom had by this time made a party 
both in the session and in the parish, 
and almost wholly by liis boasting and 
impudence. Being sensible* of this, 
he smiled at liis father’s reproof, and 
sneered at his injunction ; telling 
him to his face, that lie was super¬ 
annuated, and that it would have been 
better for himself had be resigned 
his charge long ago. 

“ Tom, you are an arrant puppy,” 
said old Sandy, (for the parishioners 
and pastor now honoured him with 
no higher title than this) ; “ an in¬ 
sufferable pedant, full of vain-glory 
and self-conceit. You have got a 
few college airs about you, and you 
vapour, fume, and lay about yon 
right and left, as if no man deserved 
room on earth but yourself alone. 
But you must be brought to a sense 
of your own insignificance and self- 
sufficiency ; and as the first step to 
it, I desire you will desist in future 
from addressing my charge, and 
poisoning their minds with youf 
slanders of those who are better than 
yourseu.” 

** And pray, who arc these, my 
■worthy and honoured sir ? Is it the 
Devil that , ; s better than me ? • Is it 
the Pope of Home that is better than 
me ? Is it the King of Spain that 
is better than me ? Is it the Grand 
Turk that is better than me ? Or is 
it your own reverend self, with your 
lukewarm moral harangues, that is 
better than me ?—for no other have 
1 slandered. I will appeal, to the 
parish. If a majority of the „pa- ' 
rishioners and of the session * vote » 
for you as their preacher* I shall de- 
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sist; bat if they rote for me—why, 
1 beg your pardon ; but 1 certainly 
inea\f to occupy your place.” 

“ Why, you impudent dog ! not, I 
ho]>e, in spite of my patron's teeth ?’’ 

“ 'J’hat is settled already ; I have 
his approbation to be helper and 
successor, provided the parish are 
agreeable; so that may be decided 
any day you chooseA 

“ Approbation, or not approba¬ 
tion, 1 can tell you, Mr Thomas, that 
you shall never more mount the steps 
of my pulpit, so long asl am able to 
mount them myself. 

“ Well, most worthy and precious 
divine, since you care not about the 
well-being of your flock, they must 
not be lost—I must care for them.” 
Now, it so happened, that Mrs Cad- 
dan’s house was to let at that time, 
which stood exactly lacing the 
church. 

It was a large old building, one- 
half of it having been occupied by 
her late husband as an inkle manu¬ 
factory. It was a ghostly-looking 
house itself, and it stood so nigh the 
church-yard, that nobody would of¬ 
fer any rent for it, and Mrs Caddan 
had resolved to shut it up. But 
the very day the above dialogue 
took place, Tom went over, and bar¬ 
gained with the widow for the house, 
at a low rent Down went the old 
partitions, and up went pulpit and 
pews, as if by magic; and, in a few 
weeks, a church was opened in op¬ 
position to that of old Mr Scott 
Maefribble, within half a gunshot of 
the door of his own. Some of the 
wags, who had been in the use of 
travelling between Perth and Edin¬ 
burgh, named this new church The 
Watjjui.oo ; and said that it was 
an opposition coach to heaven, set 
up against the old regular mail. 
But, for my part, Mr Editor, I dis¬ 
dain all such profane insinuations, 
and. am only telling you what the 
people said. * 

I shall never forget that day on 
which the new church opened, for I 
was there among the rest, standing 
gaping to see which was like to be 
the best attended. The people seem¬ 
ed greatly at a loss, for the word had 
^gone abroad, that the old man was 
gping to loosen* a pin that day, and 
lefoift lome matter of excellent qua¬ 
lify j and they said that he was very 


fit to do it. 1 le had, moreover, or¬ 
dained two new elders of the highest 
respectability—hadgot the pulpit and 
the desks new covered ; and it was 
hinted by many that day, that old 
Sandy would carry all before him. 

Both churches were filled, but 
Tom’s was the most crowded. The 
service began in the usual decent 
manner, in both places; but even 
the gathering psalms were looked 
on as indicative of the doctrines 
which each was going to support. 
The old man gave out the 23d, and 
the young man the 109th. The pray¬ 
ers were likewise of a very different 
cast; they were something like those 
of the Publican and the Pharisee 
long ago. The sermons at length 
began. Old Sandy’s was one that he 
hail preached on a Monday after a 
sacrament, about seven-aml-twenty 
years before, with great effect, in a 
tent in the parish of llerriotmuir. 
But the young man’s was quite dif¬ 
ferent ; I must, however, describe 
the fun as I saw it. 

There were either six or seven 
young men, who put on a great many 
airs of importance. These did not 
associate with any of the congrega¬ 
tions, but ran between, making sig¬ 
nals to one another how the day was 
like to go. At the head of these was 
Davie Laingeltail, better known by 
the name of Kickmaleery. I was 
standing close at his elbow, when he 
waved his finger to a little firm-built, 
grinning fellow, with large eyes, and 
whispered to lum, “ There will be 
the best fun here that ever was in 
the world. Run and whisper to the 
other party that this fellow is attack¬ 
ing* every one of therr characters 
piecemeal." “ I'll neither meddle 
nor make,” whispered the other; " T 
don’t want my name mentioned in 
the business.” Then observing that 
I noticed what he said, he turned to 
me and said, “ Think you not I’m 
right. Sir ? Eh ? youjjgy: what's go^ 
ing on there ? It is' shameful; I am” 
very sorry for it, jrery’sorry indeed; 
the poor fellow will hurt himself; 
but 1 can’t help that. It is a thou¬ 
sand pities.” And then, with a 
grieved countenance, he bustled away 
from me, and getting in amongst the 
old man's hearers, he whispered right 
and left all around, aggravating mat¬ 
ters as much as he could. Kickma- 
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leery did the same; and such a stir, 
and such an uproar arose, as 1 had 
never witnessed. The people left the 
old church by hundreds, and rushed 
into the new one, till the multitude 
were crowded above one another. 
Slander was the subject, and slander 
they would hear; and they certainly 
got it distributed to them with a 
most liberal hand. All the old man's 
adherents were attacked in their cha¬ 
racters, manners, persons, and pecu¬ 
liarities, and held up to derision and 
contempt in this world, and utter re¬ 
probation in the next. 

Great was the indignation of the 
one party on the dismissal of the 
two congregations; and even the ad¬ 
herents of the young man did not 
boast very freely,‘for they dreaded 
that he had gone too far. His fa¬ 
ther’s adherents were the most re¬ 
spectable part of the community in 
their principles, and they threatened 
boldly to liavc Tom chastised in the 
most exemplary manner, and, at all 
events, to have him cashiered, and 
turned out of his vocation. These 
things are not easily effected in a 
country where liberty of conscience 
is allowed to all men. Tom mount¬ 
ed his rostrum next day, though 
with fear and trembling; and after 
making some bungling and awkward 
apologies, which made the cure worse 
than the disease, he proceeded with 
caution. But the Ethiopian cannot 
change his skin, nor the leopard his 
spots. Though soon established as 
■a Relief Minister, Tom could not 
live nor speak without bringing his 
■great and magnificent self forward 
-to -tile disadvantage of others ; but 
■not daring any.-moro to fight across 
the church-yard, he attacked some 
sectaries anti congregations at a dis- 
taifte with more violence and scur¬ 
rility than he had ever manifested 
before, but taking care always to 
contrast his own shining abilities 
and pRefulpqra with their meanness, 
weakness, ana abominations. This 
- led the hue cod erv against him away 
from his own door-step, and inciting 
the had principles of the parishioners, 
Tom-grow more popular than ever. 
A few of the old heritors and re¬ 
spectable reiidenters adhered unal¬ 
terably to their old pastor; but all 
thenew-fangled and discontented, all 
the malicious and the backbiters, all 


that were in debt and in drink, flew 
to the young man, and he became » 
patron unto them, and his congrega¬ 
tion multiplied exceedingly. 

He now no longer deemed it worth 
hiB while to belabour his father and 
his small community, hut he attack¬ 
ed all the most popular- preachers in 
the Presbytery, and on one in parti¬ 
cular his. gall -.fas never exhausted. 
But this old sterling preacher, happy 
in the good opinion of his hearers, 
totally disregarded Toai’s malevolent 
efforts, which nettled hnn exceed¬ 
ingly. llis malice and self-exJta- 
•tion how rose to such a height, that 
he was not able to express them iu 
the ordinary course of speaking, but 
was obliged to begin a course of so- 
liisticatecl parables, by which he 
alf concealed the most intolerant 
spirit of malice against certain peo¬ 
ple whom he did not like; chiefly 
such as were of acknowledged ex¬ 
cellence, and at the same time with 
the most unblushing self-approba¬ 
tion that ever was listened to. 

So long as a man remains in a 
private station, though his impro¬ 
prieties may be censured, yet as his 
character is neither generally known, 
nor considered in any degree ex¬ 
emplary, he cannot be condemned 
for holding up a precedent pernicious 
to society. Whereas writers of books 
and pulpit orators ought to be very 
careful of what they promulgate, be¬ 
cause, if their doctrines be in any de¬ 
gree dangerous or impure, they run 
• not only the hazard of having them¬ 
selves laughed at and scandalized by 
the knowing, but, what is of much 
more consequence, of misleading the 
minds of the vulgar, -wbo pay much 
regard to what they hear their mi¬ 
nister say, but fully more to what 
they see printed. 

Though these proceedings were 
well enough calculated to impose 
upon and gain the affections of the 
multitude, always gaping to swallow 
novelty, yet they, were regarded in 
their proper light by men of sense 
and discernment.- 

But the humours of the people 
are very precarious, and this young - 
Macfribblc soon had an opportunity 
of perceiving: for either the'-more 
penetrating among them had begpn 
to discover what the man really Was, 
ami of course to diffuse their epi- 
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nions among the rest of their order, 
or perhaps, in proportion as he be- 
caraX too familiar to them, their at¬ 
tention had been^urnpd to newer 
objects. However this may be, from 
being the object of th^ir most dar¬ 
ling affections, he soon became that 
of their hatred Sod contempt: and 
what.led chiefly to.it was this; the 
very first man of \he parish was 
one of his adherents at the begin¬ 
ning, but soon withdrew himself, 
without any remarks. Two others, 
the most in estimation afnong them, 
also withdrew—and many began to 
suspect that all was not right tA bot¬ 
tom; but still there was something 
original in the poor vain fellow’s 
manner, and people went to him 
still for Rport—for an hour's amuse¬ 
ment, to near what he would say of 
other people and himself. At length 
lie began to attack his most intimate 
friends with the most diabolical fe¬ 
rocity—those who had always ad¬ 
hered to him, and advocated his 
cause much to their own disadvan¬ 
tage, and who never had wronged him 
either by word or deed. The black¬ 
ness of his heart now became appa¬ 
rent, and then people saw that it was 
vain to expect ttiat good would spring 
out of evil, that a corrupted tree could 
bring forth good fruit. 

The last time I was at his racct- 
ing-house, his most approved old 
friends walked across, before his 
■ face, as he advanced- through the 
church-yard, and took up their old 
births in their primitive parish- 
church. His pulpit now resounded 
with little else but declamations 
against those who were unfavour¬ 
able to his.measures; and, in short, 
few were exempt from the fulmina- 
tions of his wrath. It was probably 
thiB that first drove him to alleviate 
his sorrows with the friendly assist¬ 
ance of the bowl; but unfortunately 
he .was soon forced to apply this re¬ 
medy so often, that 'it almost en¬ 
tirely incapacitated him for the dis¬ 
charge of his pastoral duties. His 
irregularities were now become so 
gross and avowed, that people con¬ 
sidered, that to go to hear such a man 
prescribe rules of morality, would be 

* the ‘most palpable abuse of it. His 
- situation was now become rather 

• tfcklbh, for as he had justly incur¬ 
red his father's most implacable re¬ 


sentment, he dared not apply to him 
for relief; and as lie had nothing of 
his own to depend Upon, now that 
he was altogether forsaken by his 
flock, pecuniary necessity lorced him 
to the miserable shift of going to 
town without a patron, and almost 
without a trend. Here he com¬ 
menced wit, and associated himself 
with all the profane company he 
could find; nor is it to be wonder¬ 
ed, that, in this situation, his life 
was most pitiable. AVliatevcr lit¬ 
tle sum his writings produced, whs 
cither dissipated in riot and de¬ 
bauchery, or attached before it came 
to his hand, so that he was often 
in the most abject poverty. After 
living about two prears in this man¬ 
ner, lie went oft in an excess of in¬ 
temperance, pitied by few, and re¬ 
gretted by none. So lived, and so 
died, the once celebrated Thomas 
Macfribble, who was possessed of 
some dashing talents, had he made 
a right use of them; but he could 
not live, or taste happiness, if lie 
heard excellence annexed to any 
name but his own: and so perish 
every work and every name dedi¬ 
cated to the same purpose! 


a niurr account or rnr execu¬ 
tion or KAPPETArOLK AN1> MA- 
DUOAl.Y, WHICH TOOK PEACE AT 
KANDY, ON THE 25 th OF NOVEM¬ 
BER 1818. 

Both Cappetapole and Madugaly 
had been actively engaged in endea¬ 
vouring to subvert the British power 
during the Kandyan insurrection, 
and in attempting to establish a na¬ 
tive government. These enterpris¬ 
ing chiefs wero surprised and taken 
by a detachment of troops in the 
neighbourhood of Anarajapoora, on 
the 30th of October 1818. They 
were without loss of time brought to 
Kandy, and tried hv a ^nilit^rv tri¬ 
bunal, by which tHEywerc senteneStf 
to suffer death. H *, 

Kappetapole, during liis confine¬ 
ment, seemed to wish to converse on 
the subject of the insurrection. He, 
however, anxiously endeavoured to 
exculpate himself from the charge of 
endeavouring to overthrow the Bri¬ 
tish power in the Kandyan territory. 
Although he sometimes frankly con- 
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fesscd, that lie was concerned in 
many of the hostile attacks made 
upon the troops, he also wished to 
explain away, or, at least, to weaken 
the force of any, inference that tend¬ 
ed to implicate him. He, how¬ 
ever, admitted two facts, and allow¬ 
ed that they were both improper— 
namely, that he had accepted the 
appointment of first Adigar from the 
“ i’alse King,” as he called the pre¬ 
tender, and that he did not make 
his submission in due time to Go¬ 
vernment. 

Previous to his execution, he re¬ 
peatedly and earnestly expressed a 
desire that sentence of death, which 
had been passed upon him, might 
be commuted to banishment. He 
remarked, that although life was full 
of trouble, existence was s. 11 desir¬ 
able. lie often observed in the course 
of conversation, that lie was unfor¬ 
tunate, and generally declined ad¬ 
mitting that his unhappy condition 
was a direct consequence of liis ac¬ 
tions. Being a zealous Buddhist, he 
considered all his misfortunes us con¬ 
sequences of crimes committed in a 
former state' of existence—a creed 
under which there can be no self¬ 
blame, no remorse, or pain of guilt. 

Marly on the morning of the 2.1th 
of November, the two prisoners Kap- 
pctapole and Madugaly, were, agree¬ 
ably to their own request, permitted 
to visit the Dalada Maligawa, or 
Temple of the Sacred Relic. In a 
small room, immediately adjoining 
that in which the Relic is deposited, 
they repeated the ten commandments 
of Huddliu, and made an engage¬ 
ment to fulfil them. Kappetapole 
then pronounced the Proptannawgih, 
or last wish, which was, that at his 
next birth, he might«be bom on the 
mountains of Himmalaya, and final¬ 
ly obtain Nearwannah or Nirwane. 
This state of being, or rather‘anni¬ 
hilation, is very difficult to compre¬ 
hend.^ ,'Clu^Buddliists describe it as 
'a state of existence where the being 
wills nothing,/cars nothing, and de¬ 
sires nothing; a suspension of all the 
faculties of the mind, as well as a ces¬ 
sation of all bodily motion. It im¬ 
plies a complete exemption from all 
the miseries incident to humanity, 
as also a privation of all the enjoy¬ 
ments of life; but still it is not anni¬ 
hilation. T his is the heaven of the 


followers of Buddhu, their highest 
state of happiness. 

After the prisoners had pronoun¬ 
ced the Pronjtan^wali, the officia¬ 
ting priest addressed them and said, 
“ So sure as a stone thrown up in the 
air will fall to the ground, with the 
same certainty sha*l your wish be 
fulfilled.” f 

Kappetapole^hen made a volun¬ 
tary transfer £o the priest of the 
merits arising jwrom one-half of his 
good works, to whicn the priest very 
politely relied, by returning him 
the same compliment, nameiy, the 
merit*that followed onc-half of his 
good deeds. The prisoners next de¬ 
tailed to the priest the late events of 
their life, insisting that they had 
done nothing to deserve the punish¬ 
ment which awaited them,—and con¬ 
cluded, by asserting that their pre¬ 
sent calamity was in consequence of 
sins committed during a former state 
of existence. 

Kappetapole conducted himself 
with a manly firmness, observing, 
that his fate was inevitably decided, 
and that no person could alter his 
destiny. While he was conversing 
with Mr Sawers, Commissioner of 
Revenue, in the Kandyan provinces, 
Madugaly rushed into the inner-room 
of the Temple, the place where the 
Sacred Relic is deposited. Here he 
loudly craved mercy for the sake of 
the Relic. He was instantly dragged 
into the, anti-chamber, by some sol¬ 
diers. Here also he most earnestly 
begged that his case might be again 
investigated. Kappetapole seemed to 
be surprised at the pusillanimity of 
Madugaly, and, in the most dispas¬ 
sionate manner, observed, that lie 
acted like a fool. He then, in a firm 
and collected manner, shook hands 
with Mr Sawers, and bade him fare¬ 
well. 

The prisoners were immediately ta¬ 
ken to the place of execution, which 
was at the side of the JJogainbero 
Lake. When tlmy reached the ground, 
'both of them requested to be provided 
with water, which was brought them. 
Kappetapole then begged to be al¬ 
lowed a short period to perform tlic 
last ceremonies of his religion. This 
request being granted, both the pri-. 
soners washed their hands and face 
with the water. When thuf opera¬ 
tion was finished, Kappetapole tied 
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up his hair in a knot on the crown 
of his head, and sat down upon the 
ground beside a shrub, or bush. By 
means of his toes, he» grasped the 
bush, apparently with the intention 
of enabling him to keep a firm seat. 
From the folds of the cloth which 
encircled his loiugja he took a small 
book in the Pali laVcuage, and pro¬ 
ceeded to recite sonuVverses. As it 
did not appear that liclntenHafisoon 
to come to a conclus\n, the* book 
was taken from him. He requested 
that it might be given to Mr Sawers, 
in trust for his brother. lie then 
repeated by heart some Pali vfrses, 
and while he was thus employed, 
the executioner struck him on the 
back of the neck with a sharp sword. 
At that moment, he breathed out the 
word Arrahaan, one of the names 
of Buddhu : a second stroke depri¬ 
ved him of life, anil he fell to the 
ground a corpse. His head was se¬ 
parated from the body, and, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of the Kandyans, 
placed on his breast. 
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Madugaly continued to evince great 
want of fortitude: he was so much 
agitated, as not to be able to tie up his 
hair: this operation wa' Performed 
by the llearigha Kangan, the chief 
over the public executions,. The 
perturbed and infirm state of his 
mind was n meed by the convul¬ 
sive action of the muscles of his 
countenance, lie earnestly request¬ 
ed to be dispatched by means of one 
blow r , and then faintly pronounced 
the word Arrahaan. In consequence 
of his not having sufficient resolu¬ 
tion to bend his head forward, it 
wa^held by one of the executioners. 
After the first blow of tnc sword, he 
fell backwards, but he was not de¬ 
prived of life until he received a se¬ 
cond stroke. 

The cranium of Kappetapolo was 
brought to this country by Mr Mar¬ 
shall, Staff-Surgeon, and by him pre¬ 
sented to the Phrenological Society 
of Edinburgh. 

January 7 lit, 1822. 
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Register nf Births — The Sailors Orphan. 

N lxt at the font an orphan boy appears. 

Whose cheek was never wet with mother’s tears ; 
Before his birth of father’s love bereft. 

To strangers now and Heaven’s protection left. 

Tom Wilson was of hapless love the child ; 

His mother’s easy faith too soon beguil’d ; 

Her virgin zone a flatterer’s tongue untied ; 

She hop’d to bo—but never was a bride. 

From home expell'd, she wander d forth forlorn,—• 
Though few could pity, many look’d with scorn ; 

Of friends forsaken, stain’d her virgin fame. 

She, weeping, gaz’d upon her child of shame. 

There are who o’er their early errors mourn. 

And gladly would to virtue's paths return; 

But dragon forms beset the bolted door, ^ 

And, frowning, say, “ You enter here no more ! 

• •• "■ 
So felt this mother in misfortune's hour; 

She had the will—the world denied the pow*r. 

She many a night would o’er her infant weep. 

And, forced by want, go suppericss to sleep ; 

Oh! sad alternative !—'twas now to die—■ 

Or-live—and eat the bread of infamy : 

Temptation sought her—she tyas fair and young— 
Her proud heart swcll'd, with disappointment stung j 
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The world had been unkind, but life had charms. 

An infant boy was smiling in her arms ; 

Her choice was made—since tears could not restore 
1 ler wonted peace, the damsel wept no more. 

Time stole away, and Tom, a thriving boy. 

Now felt a mother’s shame his peace destroy ; 

When thirteen years had roll’d around his herd. 

With wounded pride he from that mother fli x ; 

On board a stranger bark he left the shorty. 

With stern resolve there to return no mo( 

For seven long years the Merlin’^,deck h(, trotlc. 

And fearless on the mountain billows rotie, 

Through narrow Cattegat had wrought his way. 

And stemm’d the tide in Biscay's stormy bay ; 

Had bronz’d his face on India’s torrid coast ; 

And, shivering, winter’d in Archangel’s frost. 

In every duty Tom could take his part. 

With steady hand and firm undaunted heart; 

But niggard fate had to his skill denied. 

By rule and chart, the vessel’s course to guide ; 

Ambition now his breast began to fire. 

And bade him to a nobler post aspire; 

With mind resolv’d, and head both clear and cool, 
lie staid on shore, and studied hard at school. 

With lines and tangents now familiar grown, 

What was mysterious, intimately known. 

He joyous saw, in his horizon far, 

Hope shed her rays, a bright and brilliant star ; 

With new-born fire he felt his bosom glow. 

For love had promis’d paradise below. 

Young Susan Campbell he had often seen. 

And, in his eyes, she shone perfection’s queen ; 

With dimpling check, blue eyes, and auburn hair, 

Her mien was modest, as her face was fair; 

Of manners gentle, as her heart was kind, 

Her winning features spoke a kindred mind. 

Tom saw, admir'd, and sought the maid again, 

Look’d, lov’d, and languish'd, till he told liis pain ; 

The chilling frown, from affectation’s art, 

Was all unknown to Susan’s guileless heart; 

A faithful bridegroom and a blushing bride, 

Both sigh'd in secret till the knot was tied. 

One little week on downy pinions flew, 

Tom press'd her cheek, and bade a short adieu ; 

“ Cheer up, my love!” he eried, '* these tears restrain, 

My duty calls-we part to meet again— 

This voyage made, my skill to exercise, 

I shall the next above my messmates rise ; 
iiu 4 , t A \id 1 have hopes, should Heaven prolong my life. 

To see my Susan smile a captain's wife!” 

r Three tedious months had slowly, lingering pass'd, 

While Tom aloft, high on the bending mast. 

Rock’d on the billow, would the top-sails clew. 

And trill a ballad to his lovely Sue ; 

While she, when night winds rav’d around her head. 

Would turn and sign upon her sleepless bed. 

Now safe return’d, before the auspicious gale. 

The harbour gain'd, and furl’d, the flapping sail. 
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The bark is moor'd—Tom lightly springs to land, 

And fondly presses Susan’s trembling hand— 

Leads her along, still gazing as they go. 

No happier*pair were ever link’d below ; 

At home, he smil'd, her glowing cheek he press’d, 

And clasp'd her, blushing, to his manly breast. 

AH&nc ! how short their hour of guile’ess joy ! 

Oh ! vfcy should fate their budding bliss destroy ? 

Or, whySdiould Britain, Freedom’s boasted isle, 

1 ler bravtlt sorfS^f'their best rights beguile ? 

While fmsan’s cfye with fond affection beam’d. 

And throughfthc lattice purple twilight gleam’d, 

A ruffian crew, the tools of legal power. 

Like Satan, seeking whom they may devour. 

With rudeness tear the husband from her arms, 
Ilnmov’d by Woman’s tears, or Beauty’s charms ! 

She weeps, she kneels—but kneels and weeps in vain ; 
Then, like the lily, when surcharg’d with rain. 

Low at their feet she pale and prostrate lay. 

While they, relentless, grasp their hapless prey. 

Why should my pen the pensive tale pursue ? 

She wakes—her sailor’s vanish’d from her view, 

For he is doom’d to quit the peaceful shore. 

And go where Britain bids her thunders roar. 

His sighs to mingle with the midnight wind, 

And muse on her he left to mourn behind. 

Though Time had wip’d the tear from Susan's eye. 
Still would her widow’d heart in sadness sigh ; 

A letter came—it spoke her sailor’s heart— 

“ Dear Susan, though I felt it death to part, 

1 must not die in this eventful hour. 

When Britain threaten'd, dares a boaster’s power ; 
With gallant Nelson now the foe I brave. 

And he still triumphs on the ocean wave; 

When I have gather’d laurels on the main, 

Thy smile shall bless my longing eyes again ; 

Till then, cheer up ! and know, my heart, dear Sue, 

Is like my jacket—still unchanging blue !’’ 

She read and sigh’d, and bath'd it in her tears ; 

For now she felt a mother's hopes and fears. 

Time steals apace—the bells*, with pealing sound, 
Sonorous ring, proclaiming gladness round ; 

On every side the shout, the loud huzza, • 

Rejoicing, tell Trafalgar’s glorious dav ; 

And while they Nelson’s hapless death deplore. 

The bonfire blazes, and the cannons roar ; 

But Susan's heart with dread suspense oppress d. 

Each peal was anguish to her aching breast. ^ * 

In came dame Lorimer, with meek demand, •. 

A seaman's letter in her wither’d hand; 
te Dear Susan, read—you know I want the skill. 

Yet sure am I that letter is from Will; 

Thank God, he lives ! perhaps of Tom we 11 hear. 

On board the Victory both were comrades dear. 

The blotted scroll she anxious open tore. 

Glanced o’er the page, and sunk upon the floor. 
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It told a tale that froze the springs of life ; 

For she was now a friendless, widow’d wife ! 

She wak’d—to weep ? Oh no ! her brain was dry. 
And Nature, ’midst her mental agony, • 

(lave to this world of woe an orphan son ; 

Hut ah ! his hapless mother’s glass was run ! 

No infant’s cry her withering griefs beguil’d, ^ 

Her feeble arms ne’er clasp’d the hapless chil^j; 

For, pale and cold, that mother ceas’d to mo’-.n). 

And never knew a living son wag.bgjn ! /f 

By stranger hands his mothcr’s^routty.cas dress'd. 
And strangers hare her to her house of rest ; 

Untimely nipt in youth and beauty’s b£oom. 

No tear of sorrow trickling on her tomb ; 

No dimpling cheek suffus’d the tttiile of joy. 

No bosom glow’d, and bless’d the orphan boy; 

No father’s love for him this sprinkling sought,— 

By strangers to this hallow’d fountain brought; 

No mother near, the sacred vows to share. 

Her heart responding to the pastor’s prayer; 

The child more helpless than the creeping worm, ■ 

Is left alone, to meet life’s blighting storm. 
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' Register of Marriages— Jane Woodley. 

Next on my list a loving pair is found, 

AVho furnish’d talk for all the country round; 
Their early courtship, and their wedding late. 
Display the strange vicissitudes of fate. 

Of all the maids that trode the village green. 

The loveliest lass was Farmer Woodley’s Jean ; 
Sweet as the blossom on the thorn of May, 

Blithe as the blackbird on its bending spray. 

And modest as the flower that hides its head 
Amidst the dews that gem its grassy bed. 

Her father's only child, his hope and pride. 

Each wish was granted, and each want supplied ; 

Y ct strange to say—indulg’d, caress’d, ador’d. 

The maiden's mind with understanding stor’d. 

Of woa’rli not proud, of beauty never vain. 

Its calm unvarying tenor could retain ; 

But those acquainted with her mother, knew 
Her pious love and prudence, match'd by few ; 

And they who made the fanner’s , ride their jest. 
Own'd Jane was in a mother’s counsels blest. 

Her twentieth summer now had pass’d away. 

And lovers fawn'd and flattered night and day ; 

„ ,/JTh s scented beau would talk and praise ‘uer charms, 
Tire purse-proud fool of cattle, corn, and farms ; 
That rav’d of raptures which could never cloy. 

And this how wealth could purchase every joy ; 

Nor this nor that the maiden’s heart could move, 

A nobler passion it was doom’d to prove. 

John Bell was foreman on her father's farm. 

Fire in his eye, strength in his brawny arm ; 
Benignant nature had to him been kind. 

And gave the guileless heart and generous mind ; 
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With independence pictur’d in his face, 

* Poft blending there, with many a milder grace. 

He saw Jane Woodley with a lover’s eye. 

And oft in secret heav’d the hopeless sigh; 

Let wiser sages than myself decide "| 

And say, if it was modesty, or pride, !- 

Whicjf made the youth his fond affection hide. J 
Hut sd%et fire, although from sight conceal’d. 

Is ofiei\av its latent heat reveal'd: 

John soiigkt in ^ain^his passion to disguise, 

Jane saw lls glances, anti she heard his sighs ; 

And soon l\r liearp^vith equal ardour burn’d. 

She glance for^glancc, and sigh for sigh return'd ; 

And while she gaz’d, her bosom felt with joy, 

Though John was poor, he “ was no vulgar boy.” 
Thus love to both iifiparted bliss and pain. 

Too well convinced that they must love in vain; 

For richer suitors now pursued the prize. 

And wealth was all in Farmer "Woodley’s eyc.^. 

Who, while lie o’er the list of lovers ran. 

Cried, “ Andrew Miller is the warmest man ! 

“ His farms are large, his leases long and cheap. 

The hills around are white with Andrew’s sheep; 

Ilis browsing cattle blacken o’er the vale. 

And his rich harvests ripen in the gale; 

.fane, mind your hits—strike while the iron’s hot. 
Thank Heaven for sending such a happy lot!” 

“ What! blear-cy’d Andrew, with his neck awry. 
Whose fiftieth year at least has long gone by ?’’ 

“ True, Jane, his neck has got an awkward twitch, 

11 is eyes are watery—but the man is rich." 

“ But wealth, dear father, may be bought too dear; 
Yet sure you joke—you cannot be sincere; 

And only spoke to try your daughter’s heart, 

"Which still has scorn’d the mean disguise of art, 

And, to a father, must, with frankness, tell 
Its choice is made." “ Wliat! who?” “ John Bell.” 
“ .Tolm Bell!—not worth a groat—the wench is mad— 
A farmer’s daughter wed a ploughman lad ?” 

The angry father forth in wrath is gone, 

Strides o'er the fields, and meets his foreman John ; 
With passion glowing in his purple face, 

A quarrel’s pick’d—and John resigns his place. 

• 

Now dire events in quick succession tread ; 

The prudent mother mingles with the dead ; 

By lust of wealth, lur’d to a foolish scheme. 

Too late the farmer finds the whole a dream : 

Farm, corn, and cattle, brought to public sale. 

And he, unpitied, rudely lodg'd in jail. • 

•• 

The gentle Jane attends her father there. 

Still talks of hope, and soothes his hours of care ; 

But where arc now the fawning, cringing crowd. 

Who flatter’d Jane, and to the father bow’d ? 

Is she less lovely ? No ; hut wealth has flown. 

^ And must the fair neglected pine alone ? 

No; Andrew Millar, with his crooked neck. 

Has for misfortune's children some respect; 
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He seeks the fanner in his sad abode; 

And on his wrinkled cheek a hectic glow’d, 

Within this scanty space the fair to find ; 

He knew Iter beauteous, and he found her kind. 

With sorrow, shame, and sadly humbled pride. 

Dejected Woodley sought his face to hide ; 

“ Cheer up!” cried Andrew; “ 'tis misfortunes hour ; 

But cloudless sunshine may succeed the shoirr! 

Come, if you please, we’ll talk of your afl&ftB, 

And, if I can. I'll try to ease y$uj ) /’ares-/ 

What! has misfortune made your deaf aj ;1 dumb ? 

Who put you here? And for hew larg</& ~um ?” 

“ 1 cannot talk; but if you please to .look. 

You’ll find the whole recorded in that book.” 

He glanced it o’er, and cried, “ Why, man, I'm glad— 

Not that you’re here—but things are not so bad ! 

Five hundred pounds would purchase your discharge. 

Undo these bolts, and set my friend at large.” 

“ Fixe hundred pounds!” said Woodley, with a sigh; 

“ I cannot now five hundred pence supply !" 

“ No doubt—but others can.” And Andrew took 
The farmer’s hand, and glanced a hasty look 
On Jane, who through the grated window gaz’d, 

■Where setting sun-beams in the welkin blaz’d. 

The speaker paus’d—again his glistening eye 
Declar’d the meed which might his friendship buy : 

The fanner’s nod, said, “ Yes, your mind 1 know.” 

Up Andrew rose, “ Farewell! for I must go ; 

And, Jane, good-night! your father's spirits cliccr. 

Sometime to-morrow trust to see me here.” 

Within the prison Jane had soundly slept; 

That night she press’d her humble couch, and wept. 

For Andrew's meaning to her mind was plain,— 

She thought of John, and turn’d and wept again ; 

But filial duty made the maid decide. 

And Jane determin’d to be—Andrew’s bride. 

At morn, her father, when about to speak. 

Beheld the big tears coursing o’er her cheek ; 

A heaving sigh deep from her bosom broke. 

While she, with feeble faltering accent, spoke: 

“ I know, dear father, what your heart would say, 

My choice is made-1 will your wish obey; 

If Jcphthah's daughter was to fate resign'd. 

Not less heroic is Jane Woodley's mind! 

To set you free, and save your health and life, 

Tell Andrew Millar—-I will b e his wife.” 

The farmer freed—the sacrifice is made; 

But he for whom this m^jhty price was paid, 
haughty spirit broke, in health declin'd. 

In body frail, and imbecile in mind, 

"On -Andrew’s bounty eats, and drinks, and sleeps. 

Laughs like a child at trifles, sighs, and weeps. 

“ The world’s dread laugh" Jane Woodley soon forgot,^ 

And learn’d to live contented with her lot; 

For Andrew Millar had no sordid mind. 

And, as old husbands are, was fondly kind. 

Years roll’d around, his heart was never cold ; 

While Jane was young, he never could be old; 
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He taw three sportive children on the floor ; 

And, while he gaz’d, forgot he was threescore. 

With restless mind, through life he’d schem’d and plann’d. 
With ways end means still ready at command ; 

Pursuing wealth, he held five different farms; 

And still imped'd by her seductive charms. 

New schemes employ’d ltis enterprising soul. 

He marshes drain'd, dug ore, and min’d /or coal. 

Thus RWc I seen a turnspit, panting, toil. 

And cliimkthc ]>onderous wheel, with ceaseless inoil. 

And thoujli the ^lieel was still revolving round. 

The hapled^cur w^s still at bottom found ; 

So clamber’d Andveta^in the wheel of life, 

Till death unsparing, )came and clos’d the strife: 

'Twas then, alas ! his Jways and means were plain ; 

For bills and bonds^mpear’d in lengthen’d train. 

At last his whole estau? was bankrupt found. 

Unfit to pay five shillings in the pound ; 

And Jane of friends and husband now bereft, 

A helpless widow, with three orphans left; 

Her father, too, who proudly fate arraign’d. 

Though of the man scarce ought but pride remain'd. 

John Bell, dismiss’d from goodman Woodley’s farm, 

Soon found his native vale no more could charm. 

And turn’d to go ; but felt, with Jane to part. 

Was pain and anguish to his wounded heart— 

A rankling wound the world could never cure. 

But time, he hop’d, would teach him to endure. 

He brush’d the tear which fell for lovely Jane, 

And bent his way to Lothian’s fertile plain. 

"With strength and skill to plow, or sow the field, 

The team to guide, or sweeping scythe to wield, 

He found a place;—rose daily in esteem— 

But still Jane Woodley was his nightly dream. 

He heard at last that she was Andrew's bride ; 

His faithful heart for woman's weakness sigh’d. 

Then breath’d a pray’r for happiness to Jane, 

And vow’d, in secret, ne'er to love again. 

Ten years had pass’d, and he was basking warm. 

The thriving tenant of a Lothian farm. 

When Fame to him the painful tidings brought. 

Of woes that fate for hapless Jane had wrought: 

True love’s celestial spark can ne’er expire. 

Though Time had cool’d, he had not quench’d the fire , 

John felt anew his tenderness return, • 

His passion with its wonted fervour burn ! 

He sought and found his Jane—a widow meek, 

And wip’d the tear from her still blooming cheek. 

Due honour paid to thatfbparted dead. 

The blushiiljg fair was IWne altar led ; . . 

And ne’er before me stood a happier pair ; * 

I join’d their hands, and pour’d the nuptial grayV; 

'Twas heard on high: Time secs their bliss abound. 

Their faithful loves with full fruition crown’d ; 

On Andrew’s children John with kindness smiles. 

And farmer Woodley’s childish griefs beguiles. 

Their loves are bless’d with blooming girls and boys. 

And mowing wealth diffuses worldly joys; 

For these their grateful aspirations rise. 

To Him who rules and reigns above the skies. 
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Register of Burials—The Village Doctor. 

Yon silver willow, in the corner, weeps 
Above the spot where Peter Barnard sleeps ; 

So grave like his is in the church-yard seen ; 

Its turf, untrodden, smiles in lasting green ; 

He, when in health, chose that sequester'd sj)j 
Where, unmolested, his remains might rot. 

Though never nurs'd at Alma Rater’s/roast. 

Not small the lore that Peter’s head possqcs’d ; 

For nature's mysteries occult he Jtncw, sr 
At least as much as some professors dg: 

Vers’d in astrology, he talk’d 6f signs. 

Of houses, aspects, quadratures, and trines ; 

Now a geologist—deep, dark,{anVl far 

Ile'd dive, and talk of strata, (quartz, and spar. 

Buthe in botany unrivall’d shone; 

To him the vegetable world was known 
From forest trees, the winter winds that mock. 

To gray moss, creeping on the mountain rock ; 

And all were nam’d in such Liumean style. 

As made the vulgar stare, the learned smile; 

Willow was salix, and the yellow broom 
Was gay genista, with her golden bloom; 

Then lie would talk of genus, order, sex ; 

With hybrid, pollen, hearer's ears perplex; 

And though they could not his acquirements scan. 

Yet all agreed he was a wondrous man. 

Ilis was yon cottage on the common’s edge, 

And his the garden fenced with hawthorn hedge: 

The cot was rear'd by Peter’s skilful hand. 

The hedge-row planted and the garden plann’d; 

All show'd his skill and persevering toil. 

For bleak the spot, and rugged was the soil; 

But Peter saw,,with keen, judicious eye. 

Its fair exposure -to the southern sky; 

The furze was grubb’d, the rude contiguous rock 
With blasting powder for materials broke; 

Beneath his patient hand the walls arise; 

Anon the axe with equal skill he plies; 
lie roofs and thatches, hope his toil beguiles. 

Secs all complete, an*d o'er his labour smiles: 

The garden next his constant care requires, 

From morn to night he toils, br* never tires ; 

He ditches, drains, digs, levels, sows, and plants. 

And sets provision for his future wants; 

Anticipation paints the prospect fair. 

And Peter sees a promis’dlHen there !, 

•Wk^nes for Ellens loVe—wVedded—bless’d— 

No care invades his paradise of rest. 

f< But how,” you ask, “ were daily wants supplied ? 

And how did they for food and clothes provide?” 

Though fashion ever kindles new desires. 

Few are the wants that rural life requires; 

His Ellen smil'd, content in plain array. 

And Peter’s gala dress was russet gray; 

No stimulating food his thirst provok’d. 

He drank no spirits, no tobacco smok'd; 
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His cow, the common and the garden fed; 

But come, my friend, let us, by fancy led. 

The sjH»t explore, and see what 1 have seen. 

And mark tlife treasures of his small demesne ; 

That stack of turf in winter warms his cot. 

That wither’d furze in summer boils the pot; 

Step in. and rest—'twill feast your eyes to stop. 

And around the Village Doctor’s shop ; 

That opei\pup-board, in the corner placecl. 

With boxe4. gallijiots, and phials graced. 

By Peter te<jm'd tile Magazine of Health, 

Has prov’d ti^mine^rom which he draws his wealth; 
Without diploifa Peter plies his hand. 

And scatters fate and physic o’er the land. 

Here withering herb^on cords suspended swing, 

There rhubarb roots are dangling in a string ; 

While crocus flow’rs, With marigolds, are laid. 

And camomile, to shrivel in the shade ; 

Hot pungent seeds, and bitter herbs abound. 

The spoils of Nature scatter’d all around ; 

That deal-board shelf supports the scanty store 
Prom whence he draws his literary lore ; 

Culpepper, Ray, Lightfoot, and Sir John Hill, 

All duly studied, for botanic skill; 

While Wesley’s recipes teach physic's trade. 

And Tippermalloch comes to Buchan’s aid. 

With ponderous folios, now forgot by fame. 

And authors deem’d unlawful once to name ; 

Botanic plates are pasted on the walls. 

With horoscopes and hieroglyphic scrawls: 

There hangs a fiddle from a rusty nail; 

Here waves a feather from a peacock’s tail; 

The dragon-fly, with wings extended, shines,— 

In crystal case, tile speckled viper twines; 

The mantle-piece with petrifactions groans. 

With minerals, fossils, shells, and lunar stones ; 

A rude bench, rais'd above the window sill. 

Will feast ybur eyes, your brain with fragrance fill; 
There pots and broken pipkins, placed in rows, 

A mimic green-house to the sight disclose. 

Where summer wantons in perennial bloom. 

And mingling odours shed tneir rich perfume. 

Now, if you please, we’ll o’er the garden stray. 

Where Nature smiles in garments ever gay; 

For Peter boasts it never wants a flower. 

Some bud or bloom, defying winter’s power ; 

And ever-greens, that spread their branching forms. 
Shine o’er the snow, and smile amidst the storms. 
You’ve seen a richer spot, a scene*more fair ; 

But such a medley of th^ wild and rare. 

Within one'sitigle acre's narrow bound. 

You'll own, is not in all the country round; * 

Each heath that blossoms on the highland lyll; •, 
Each plant that nods above the cooling rill; 

The tender flower, that, like the bashful maid. 
Shrinks from the sun, and sickens for the shade ; 

And that whose bosom courts the noontide ray. 

Like vain coquette, who smiles at ball and play; 

The plant that feeds and fattens on the tomb 
Of noxious scent and lurid loathsome bloom; 
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The fungus tribe, these children of a day. 

Thick clustering moss, and creeping lichen gray. 

All here have place, and each its proper soil. 
Produced by art, and persevering toil; 

The bubbling fountaiu, and the marshy lake. 

The rude rough rock, soft mould, and tangling brake. 
The shady covert, and the sunny green, 

Such varying charms adorn this rural scene 
That velvet walk, in which we careless \n/&. 

Shews stranger wild-flowers peeping from the grass. 

You hear a ceaseless, busy, hiiTlpning 4>und, 

'Tis Nature's chymists, toiling all aroj/id ; 

In order ranged, along that fence, you’ll see 
Six hives, the home of the industrious bee ; 

Their summer’s toil augments his humble store ; 

His wants supplied, he never fvisli’d for more. 

By skill, or ehancc, he wrpught a wondrous cura— 
'Twas blaz'd abroad, and then success was sure ; 

The.talc was magnified, anil gossip fame, 

For ten miles round, re-echo’d Peter's name; 

The young, the old, the cripple, and the blind. 

Their various ails to Peter’s care consign’d: 

1 le fractur’d limbs with nice adjustment tied ; 

Colds, coughs, and cliolics, by his art defied ; 

With rusty lancet, boldly breath’d a vein, 
lleduc’d luxations, sooth’d rheumatic pain ; 

And from the anguish'd rustic’s watering mouth. 
With ilextr’ous twitch, would drag the carious tooth. 
The breast, intestines, liver, lungs, and spleen. 

By Nature’s hand, are placed in cells unseen ; 

But Peter boldly ventur’d in the dark, 

Par hazard shot—and sometimes hit the mark. 
Whate’cr the case, his art was always tried. 

Each patient hail or drugs or herbs applied; 

Theu Peter,- with facetious look, would say, 

“ As 1 must live, you must for med’eines pay ; 

These herbs to rear cost me both toil and care. 

That powder's costly, and this drug is rare; 

Just lialf-a-crown—a moderate demand— 

And now we’ll wait for art and Nature’s hand ; 

I know your case, but boast not of my skill; 

You know I 'sometimes cure, and seldom kill; 

I’ll set you right—if such is Heaven's decree; 

When you get well,' I’ll thtn expect my fee." 

"Pwas.nought uncommon, on a Sunday morn. 

To see sqme eight or ten, with looks forlorn. 

Stroll in the garden, or his door surround, 

Ilis skill so flunohs, and his name renown'd: 

Some, doubtless, were with real pain distress’d ; 

But others came with fancied ills oppress’d; 

"And*! had heard, that sometimes in the crowd 
Was pass’d the wanton joke, with laughter loud; 
t therefore hinted, in a friendly way, 

At profanation of that hallow’d day ; 

He quick replied, as unabash'd he stood, 

“ On Sabbath, Sir, 'tis lawful to do good! 

So said our heavenly Master—so say I— 

Hard were my heart could I relief deny ; 

Though Heaven, perhaps, has circumscrib’d my skill, 
It sets no limits to my heart and will.” 
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"Thus twenty years he liv'd a lucky quack. 

And jogg’d securely in his beaten track ; 

Such faith had many in his healing hand. 

Some fools iirfagin’d he could death withstand ;— 

But, ah! when Peter's sun with splendour shone. 

The hour of darkness came—his day was done ! 

By fever seiss’d, he grappled with the foe, 

The conqju'ring tyrant laid his victim low ; 

In vain hlKehildren’s tears, his Ellen's sighs. 

Beneath that sod qut Village Doctor lies ! 

His turf wish camomile and daisies dress’d, 

They hud and njpssom on his mouldering breast; 

His mourning widow spread that carpet there. 

And still 'tis green, beneath her watchful care ; 

She placed that weepiifg willow o’er his head— 

No foot profane disturbs bis lonely bed ; 

And village peasants, as-they pass the spot. 

Shew Peter Barnard is not yet forgot! 


roTAOE EX *COSSE liT AUX 1J.ES 

I1E1HUDLS. I’All L. A. KECK Ell DC 

SAL’S SUltE. UtXEVE. 1891. 

M. Neckkh de Saussi’be was in 
Scotland during the years 1806, 
1807, and 1 SOS, and he has now pub¬ 
lished the results of the observations 
he made, and the information he 
acquired during that period, in three 
large octavo volumes, consisting of 
descriptions of t ‘entry, discussions 
on our national character and man¬ 
ners, disquisitions concerning the 
Highlands, and remarks on the geo¬ 
logy and natural history of our 
country. Nothing could well be 
more nattering to our national va¬ 
nity than the high-wrought pic¬ 
tures which M. Necker gives of 
our social virtues and delightful 
manners, our high genius, profound 
learning, spirited independence, and 
generous hospitality; and whatever 
may be the faults and deficiencies of 
his work, we cannot help feeling 
grateful for the love and admiration 
which he testifies for our good qua¬ 
lities, find the chivalrous enthusiasm 
with which he has undertaken to be 
our champion against the calumnies 
.and misconceptions of other nations. 
We could certainly have wished, 
however, that the task-of introdu-. 
ciYig us as a distinct people, to the 
knowledge of our continental breth¬ 
ren, had been undertaken by a man 1 
of finer judgment, and more original 
genius, than M. Necker seems to pos¬ 
sess. 1 We should have liked to cave 


seen something of deeper insight in¬ 
to the peculiar characteristics of our 
people, and a more masterly and 
philosophical account of the co-oper¬ 
ating causes which have assisted in 
making us what we are, together 
with a more profound knowledge of 
the particular tone and bent of our 
literature and philosophy;—some¬ 
thing more, in short, than mere de¬ 
tails, with a common-place commen¬ 
tary. M. Nccker's mind seems letter 
fitted for the collection and narration 
of facts, than for the formation of the¬ 
ories—for the observation of .events, 
than for tracing their causes, and 
speculating on their consequences. 
He writes an easy, agreeable, though 
too ardently artificial style,—tells a 
story, or describes a ball, with liveli¬ 
ness, and even with grace; but he is 
not a man of much natural talent, 
and seems to have become’an author, 
rather from being nursed and dandled 
into it, than becatfse 

“ Nature and his free thoughts bid him 
write*” 

He has few opinions which are tho 
spontaneous growth of his own m.’n.d^ 
and little knowledge Jfhich has taken 
root there. On thewcontfary, his in¬ 
tellectual wealth consists chiefly of 
shreds and patches—bundles of facts 
and opinions, without the co-presence 
of any power of thinking, to drag 
them forth from their lumber-room, 
and mould them into order and con¬ 
sistency. • Every thing, to be sure, 
lies ticketted, and labelled, and 
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ready for immediate use; and M. 
Neckcr, wc are verily ptrsuadctl, 
could even have outdone himself in 
bookmaking, (no easy task,) had 
there been any likelihood of success 
to the speculation ; but there is no 
living spirit to animate, and give 
coherency to these stores, which arc 
in themselves mere materiel for the 
mind to work on, and valuable only 
so far as they serve to bring the 
plastic power of thought into action. 
Wcfinu, accordingly, that M. Necker 
displays but little capability of seiz¬ 
ing the distinguishing' qualities of 
our literature, or discovering the par¬ 
ticular nature and consequences of 
the opinions which constitute what 
may lw called our National Philoso¬ 
phy ; resting satisfied with compli¬ 
menting us on the elegance and pre¬ 
cision of one author, the impassion¬ 
ed eloquence of another, the pro¬ 
found erudition of a third, and so 
forth; while his general disquisi¬ 
tions on national character and man¬ 
ners, and his attempts in deducing 
these, from circumstances in our si¬ 
tuation and institutions, arc exceed¬ 
ingly feeble and flimsy, and gene¬ 
rally as false as they are superficial. 

But while we arc obliged to make 
these strictures, we must at the same 
time remark, that the number of 
facts and observations, the spirited 
sketches of scenery, and accurate 
descriptions of customs and institu¬ 
tions, which are to be found in M. 
Necker’s work, render it valuable 
and interesting in a considerable 
degree ; and that there are, through¬ 
out, so many traces of. an amiable 
and candid disposition, and of a 
generous and gentlemanlike ‘spirit, 
that it is impossible to read the 
hook without entertaining a feeling 
of respect for its author. 

Having said thus much generally, 
we shall proceed to give our readers 
some specimens of M. Neeker's work, 
without troubling them with many 
-remarks or opinions of our own. 
Our object,is rather to shew what 
M. N. thinks, than, to discuss the 
justice of his opinions; and we shall 
accordingly rest contented with ex¬ 
tracting such passages as appear in¬ 
teresting or amusing, leaving our 
readers in general to judge for them¬ 
selves, as to the truth or value of the 
descriptions, or discussions, contained 


in them. We have no intention at 

f tresent to touch on any of the geo- 
ogical observations which form so 
large a portion of the work, hav¬ 
ing neither space nor inclination to 
enter upon topics of so little general 
interest ; but shall confine ourselves 
to the more palatable viands which 
M. N. has sepjefore us. 

The^first volume sets out with a 
lively enough description of the si¬ 
tuation (jfo Edinburgh, the Palace 
of Holysoodhouse, and the different 
public edifices of the Olu Town; 
which we shall pass over, as not 
containing any tiling of sufficient 
importance to interest our readers. 
M. N. then enters into a detailed ac¬ 
count of the mode of tuition adopt¬ 
ed in the High School and College, 
which is all sensible and common¬ 
place enough, and bestows sundry 
well-merited compliments on our dif¬ 
ferent Professors, but without many 
distinguishing or individual traits. 
We commence with the following 
passage: 

The department of science and letters 
shines with no less a lustre than that of 
medicine. At the head of it appear two 
learned men, whose reputation extends 
throughout the whole of Europe, Mr 
Dugald Stewart, and Mr l’la\ fair. United 
together by the tics ot a long friendship, 
they rival each other in /.cal and ardour 
for the advancement of the sciences to 
which they have devoted themselves. 1 
do not fear contradiction when I state, 
that these are the two men who are 
most distinguished in Scotland, as well 
for the universality, os for the depth of 
their knowledge. 

While Mr Stewart, by the aid of a sage 
induction and severe investigation, ana¬ 
lyses the faculties of the human mind, 
and carries the torch of truth into the 
sombre and tortuous labyrinths of meta¬ 
physics ? Mr Playfair, assisted by his 
profound knowledge of the higher mathe¬ 
matics, unveils the least-known proper¬ 
ties of matter, the relations which deter¬ 
mine, and tKc laws which regulate their 
movements. After having for a long 
time tnught the mathematical class, he 
fills at present the chair of Natural Phi¬ 
losophy, or General Physics. He has suc¬ 
ceeded in throwing perfect light over 
objects in their own nature obscure, and, 
what is still more arduous, in creating an 
interest in the driest and most ungracious 
details of that science. But nothing adds 
more to the eflfect of the talents with which 
his mind is endowed, than the rare* mo- 
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dusty and amiable simplicity which accom¬ 
pany them—qualities which make him 
beloved and sought after, by those whom 
the extent of his genius npght otherwise 
intimidate. Mr Dugald Stewart gives 
every year a course of Moral Philosophy *, 
and his writings ore a sufficient pledge 
for the interest which pervades his lec¬ 
tures. This worthy successor of Hutche¬ 
son, Fergusson, and Ivnith, has, by his 
ingenious researches, given additional bril¬ 
liancy to the lustre which has long dis¬ 
tinguished the Scottish PNtosophy. His 
lectures (which lie in general reads) pre¬ 
sent a model of the most elegant style, 
which is rendered still more effective, by 
a beautiful voice, and a purity of accent 
rarely found in Scotland. He frequently 
makes apposite quotations, from the 
most celebrated classical writers both of 
Rome and of England ; and the most il¬ 
lustrious poets of these two nations fur¬ 
nish him with episodes which give an a- 
grccable repose to the attention, wearied 
out with the abstract questions of meta¬ 
physics. Oftentimes, also, carried away 
by the interest of Jilts subject, he lays 
aside his manuscript, and pours forth 
morsels of the most sublime eloquence. 
Vol I. pp. 30-31. 

M. Neckcr next enters into a 
very full description of the New 
Town, and turns perfectly pathetic 
over the view from Prince’s Street. 

The savage rock surmounted by the 
fortress—the ravine crowned by the an¬ 
cient buildings of the Old Town—the pic¬ 
turesque hills of Arthur Seat, Salisbury 
Crags, and Caltonhill, constitute the 
view which is enjoyed from the whole 
length of this street. Being open to¬ 
wards the south, it affords a very agree¬ 
able promenade in the winter time. The 
houses reflecting the rays of the sun, and 
forming a shelter from the frozen winds 
of the north, preserve a gentle and salu¬ 
tary warmth. It is here that, between 
the hours of two and four o’clock, during 
the winter months, all Edinburgh is 
found assembled. This street then pre¬ 
sents the most lively coup (Tail. The 
wide pavement is covered with well dress¬ 
ed men, and elegant feihales ; aqd a con¬ 
tinual throng of brilliant equipages, of 
post-chaises, and stage-coshes, animates 
the middle of the street, which is also the 
great road to Glasgow, and the West of 
Scotland. I have often admired, in the 
beautiful nights of spring-time, the ro¬ 
mantic effect of the Castle, as seen from 
Prince's Street. The rugged and broken 

’* Our readers must not forget the 
i period when this was written. 


shapes of the dark rock are distinctly 
visible in the last light of the west; the 
walls and battlements of the fortress 
seem to touch the sky. The ancient 
edifices of the Old Town, '•overed with 
the shadows of night, appear like savage 
rocks cut into a thousand stratge forms 
by the hand of time. The rays of a feeble 
light dart at > itcrvals from some little 
window in the most elevated part of the 
castle, and seem to issue from the lamp 
which cheers an unfortunate prisoner in 
his obscure dungeon; while the melodious 
sounds of the bugle, which are heard 
from the height of these walls as the rig. 
nal for repose, recalls the times of chivul. 
ry and the middle ages. Ibid. p. p. 46-7. 

We now come to M. Necker’s ac¬ 
count of the society of our Metropo¬ 
lis, to which he prefixes some general 
remarks on the society of Scotland, 
as distinguished from that of Eng¬ 
land, which we shall here quote for 
the benefit of our readers—premising 
only, that we think he rather over¬ 
rates our advantages, and that we 
would fain hope our English brethren 
are not so thoroughly imbued with 
prejudices to our disfavour as they 
are here represented. Hut our readers 
will judge for themselves. 

People arc generally led to liclicve on 
the continent, that the society of Scotland 
is in no degree different from that of Eng¬ 
land. In contemplating, superficially, two 
nations who speak the same language, 
who are governed by the same sovereign, 
and who resemble each other in man¬ 
ners and domestic habits, we hasten to 
infer, that their character and customs 
are exactly similar. It is common to 
'confound together, under the name of 
English, the three people who inhabit 
the British isles, although their origin, 
history, manners, education, and even 
laws, are different; or if some',well-in¬ 
formed individuals are aware of these dis¬ 
tinctions, they seldom look on the Scotch 
and Irish except through the unjust pre¬ 
judices with which the English are im¬ 
bued towards their neighbours. A great 
many travellers visit England, but few 
think of penetrating farther north, in 
order to see a jCople whom m3lfy of 
the English reptflpent*?* scarcely yet re¬ 
moved from barbarism. It is believed 
that the whole of Great Britain is known, 
when London, and the most flourishing _ 
seaports and counties of England, have ‘ 
been visited; and travellers judge of the 
character of the inhabitants of the whole 
island, by the observations which they 
have been able to. make in the capital and 
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provinces of the soutlt. The inhabitants 
of the north very frequently have reason 
to complain of their too sweeping con. 
elusions. 

Many Scotchmen travel on the conti¬ 
nent ; ami it would seem that they 
ought to make their country known to 
greater advantage. But if they are dis¬ 
tinguished from the crowd of English by 
their greuter openness and simplicity of 
character—their desire to please, and 
manners which sympathise more with our 
own, they arc supposed to be individual 
exceptions; and it is not known, that 
what has captivated us in a few indivi¬ 
duals, is to be attributed to a whole nation. 
One of the qualities which distinguish the 
Scotch from the English is sociability. 
That desire of mingling and communi¬ 
cating with their equals, uf partaking 
their impressions, and making them par¬ 
takers of ours, which constitutes one of 
the greatest charms of life, is very faint in 
England, while it forms one of the most 
striking traits of the Scottish character. 
The English have often been reproached 
for being cold to strangers—for not seek¬ 
ing, and even for avoiding their society. 
The same reproach might lie extended 
with more reason, perhaps, to their inter¬ 
course with their fellow-countrymen. 
The English are very distant among 
themselves. A thousand obstacles pre¬ 
vent their communicating easily and free¬ 
ly with each other. The dillfcrence of 
rank, much more marked than one would 
believe in a country so republican; the 
dili'crcnces of fortune, which are still 
more derided; and, above all, a certain 
pride, w'hich prevents anyone from thrust¬ 
ing himself forward, for fear of failing in 
his attempt,—all these causes combined, 
oppose themselves to the existence of any 
thing like society in London ; for I can¬ 
not call by that name those immense 
assemblies which fashion, ad-powerful in 
England, has established, and which va¬ 
nity supports,—those routs or assemblages 
of all sorts of people, who pre attracted to 
each other by no common interest, and 
who have no other relation together, but 
that of being “ in the Fashion,” a (title 
quite independent of the merit, or genius, 
or intrinsic worth of him who bears it. 

. The^ truly illustrious individuals in 
England, and there afe a great many 
such, do not partake the. prejudices of the 
mass of their fellow-citizens; they seek 
out for enlightened people, and feel all 
the value of interesting conversation : but, 
in genera), the English like to crowd 
themselves iuto assemblies, so numerous, 
so discordant, and so divested of all that 
ran, interest the mind, that they seem 
only intended to display the brilliant for¬ 


tune of the person who gives them, .and 
satisfy his desire of figuring in the public 
papers. 

Matters are managed differently ih Scot¬ 
land ; the society there is remarkable for 
its harmony ; the Scotch love conversa¬ 
tion, and seek from it, at the same time, 
instruction and pleasure. The society is 
easy, because the distinctions of rank, al. 
though still sufficiently respected, are 
less felt tlmn in England. There are in 
Scotland a number of families, who, 
without beinjr'. dtlcd, an origin as 

ancient and^is noble as that oi many of 
the peers. There are others who »«'ve 
been rendered illustrious by arms, by 
science, and by literature; and wiio, being 
sought after by all who are well informed, 
constitute so many chains, which unite 
together the different ranks of society. 

Riches are far less essential in Scotland 
than in England, in order to the enjoying 
un agreeable station in the world. Lux¬ 
ury there is neither so striking nor so 
prevalent. There exists in that country 
a great spirit of simplicity, and there is 
more than one kind of equality, in good 
company, respected even by those who 
could most easily avoid this. A frank 
cordiality, and natur.il politeness, proceed¬ 
ing rather from a desire to please and to 
render others happy, than from the study 
of what is called (he custom of the world, 
takes place among the Scotch, of the 
hauteur and reserve of their neighbours. 
It is, above all, in relation to strangers, 
that the Scottish character is displayed to 
greatest advantage. Hospitality in all its 
finest shades, and under every form, is 
the national virtue of Scotland. Thu in¬ 
habitants of this country do not partake 
in the least of the coldness and prejudices 
towards foreigners, which is so often and 
so justly the reproach of even the best 
society of England. Ib. p. 49. et seq. 

M. Necker then proceeds to en¬ 
deavour to discover the principal 
causes of the peculiarities which he 
here notices in the manners and ha¬ 
bits of our countrymen. The chief 
of these, he says, is the close in¬ 
tercourse which subsisted so long 
betwee&^Scotlaiid and France. Wc 
cannot eoncejve any thing more ab¬ 
surd than this. M.-Necker, as our 
readers shall immediately see, pours 
himself out in warm commenda¬ 
tions of the sincerity and openness of 
our manners, and yet is of opinion, 
that we have learned these from the 
least sincere and most artificial of 
fdl the nations of the earth; in other 
words, we have learned true polite- * 
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nes} and openness of heart from 
a hollow and heartless mockery of 
both ; we have caught the simpli¬ 
city of our character from mingling 
with grinning deceit and perpetual 
artifice, and from the delighted con¬ 
templation of a glittering veil of po¬ 
lite sse, which has deadened the feel¬ 
ings, and chilled the springs of man¬ 
ly virtue in its wearers- ljpre is M. 
Necker’s statement of the matter : 

In looking into the ancient ami actual 
state of Scotland for the causes of this re¬ 
markable difference, we shall led them 
in the intimate relations which formerly 
existed between the kingdom of Scotland 
and several of the continental govern¬ 
ments, and, in particular, the French na¬ 
tion. This country, which has always 
been the bitterest enemy and rival of 
England, was, on the contrary, the closest 
ally of Scotland, and frequently aided her 
in defending herself against the attacks of 
the English. The Scotch ever enjoyed 
in France, up to the time of the Revolu¬ 
tion, privileges from which other nations 
w ere excluded. They were exempt from 
the taxes on foreigners; they had at 
Paris a college consecrated to Scottish 
Catholics, and regulated by Scottish pro¬ 
fessors. Scotland, also, furnished formerly 
to the king of France a company of body 
guards. So many privileges encouraged 
the nobles and gentlemen to travel in 
France, to educate their children there, 
and frequently even to establish them¬ 
selves in that country. They learned the 
French language, and spoke it with faci¬ 
lity ; and, on their return to their own 
country, they introduced as much as they 
could, into good company, the manners 
and tone of the court of Versailles. Since 
the unfortunate expedition of the Pre¬ 
tender, and, above all, since the Revolu¬ 
tion, the connection between Scotland and 
France has declined, and at last ceased 
altogether. But the little court of M. le 
Comte d*Artois, which has been for some 
time established at Edinburgh, still keeps 
up a relation between the higher classes 
of the two nations. Scientific communi¬ 
cations have since somewhat supplied 
the intercourse of society, and the French 
language has continued to be Earned, and 
spoken with facility, by all who have re¬ 
ceived the least education. The ladies, 
in particular, in Edinburgh, have a sin¬ 
gular readiness in acquiring French; and 
I-knew many of them who spoke it flu¬ 
ently and elegantly, and almost without a 
foreign accent, and who read and enjoyed 
the- beauties of French poetry, without 
having ever quited their own country. 

Ib. p. 55-6. 


Almost immediately after this 
most inconsequential piece of reason¬ 
ing, M. Necker adds:— 

One trait which, above all, 'linguistics 
the whole society of Scotland, is the per¬ 
fect integrity of intercourse, ana sincerity 
in the expression of sentiments. This 
quality, withoi t which society may 
amuse the mind perhaps, but can never 
fully satisfy the heart, owes its existence 
to the morality which is the foundation 
of the Scottish character, amt to a can¬ 
dour and honesty which prevail .’.nong 
all classes. Moreover, the love of gossip¬ 
ing, and the scandal which is its neces¬ 
sary consequence, arc much less common 
in Scotland than any where else. The 
wide diffusion of knowledge leads to con¬ 
versation on mutters of general, rather 
than of indiv idual interest. The women, 
too, having all received a very careful 
education, are for the most part acquaint¬ 
ed with the most remarkable works, not 
only in their own, but in foreign lan¬ 
guages. They are enthusiastically fond 
of poetry anil the line arts, particularly of 
music; and, above all, of the music of 
Scotland, the plaintive expression of 
which is in unison with a slight tinge of 
melancholy, which is frequently found in 
Scotch women, joined to a great deal of 
liveliness. Ib. p. 58. 

The truth is, we think M. Necker 
as much mistaken in his estimate of 
our manners, as he is ridiculous in 
his attempts to account for them. 
Simplicity and unsuspecting openness 
of heart, however much they may 
give a charm to the manners of many 
individuals amongst us, are by no 
means the characteristic qualities of 
Scottish manners in general. We 
arc more remarkable (as is generally 
thought) for a certain intelligent 
shrewdness, and cautious prudence, 
a scanning of the tendencies of our 
words and actions, and a careful fore¬ 
thought of possible consequences, 
than for an open and heedless com¬ 
munication of our thoughts, or au 
enthusiastic reliance on our better 
impulses and feelings. Notwith¬ 
standing the high^md, certainly*toa 
great degree, deserved character we 
have acquired foPhospftality, we are 
rather of opinion, that, in our large 
towns/ at least, M. Necker will find, 
if he come and inspect us more nar¬ 
rowly, but little of chivalrous and 
headlong generosity, and that before 
we commit ourselves, we generally 
take pretty good care what we are 
about. 
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With regard to what is hero said 
incidentally of the absence of gossip¬ 
ing and scandal, we fear that it ap¬ 
plies to Edinburgh alone ; and there, 
only from the impossibility of their 
prevalence, and not from any well- 
grounded hatred, in our worthy 
townsfolk, of these delightful vivi- 
tiers of conversation. W e have plen¬ 
ty of literary gossip and political 
small talk here; there are abundance 
of “ pert, prim praters of the north¬ 
ern race,” who lie in wait lor the 
crumbs that fall from the tables of 
bur great, in rank, literature, or po¬ 
litics, and who dole them out in 
delicious morceaux to a multitude 
of gabblers, who stand gaping for 
fresh intelligence, and “ wondering 
with a foolish face of praise,” or 
fretting with malevolent though im¬ 
potent spleen. This is merely ano¬ 
ther manifestation of the same dis¬ 
ease ; a different channel, for the 
petty vanity or malignity of our na¬ 
ture to find vent at, when others arc 
dammed up. But we can assure M. 
Necker, that he had only to visit any 
one of our provincial towns, to find 
scandal and tea-table talk revelling in 
all the glee and glory of their hateful 
existence, and surrounded with their 
usual companions, jealousy, and 
strife, and envy, to fill up the vacu¬ 
um of ennui, and serve as conductors 
to the poisonous fluids, which wc are 
afraid are every where more or less 
mingled with tne blood of mankind. 

M. Necker, leaving these general 
disquisitions, proceeds next to give 
some account of the tone of society 
which prevails in this our Metropo¬ 
lis, One thing has struck us very 
forcibly in perusing this part of the 
work, viz. the perfect equanimity 
and good temper which seem to have 
prevailed amongst the different clas¬ 
ses of our native .city during the pe¬ 
riod of M. Necker’s stay amoifgst us. 
There seems to have been neither 
lieart-burningjealousies nor factious 
strafe,—neither ribatical nor personal 
abuse, to distyffh dje progress of sci¬ 
ence and philosophy, or poison the 
comforts of social intercourse. Dif¬ 
ferent and conflicting , opinions were 
no doubt as prevalent then as now; 
but they did not interrupt the general 
good feeling which prevailed among 
all parties, and they were discussed 
with the tone and temper of gentle¬ 


men. What would he M. Necker’s 
astonishment and regret if he could 
witness the change which a few years 
have brought about amongst us! 
How would he be surprised to find, 
that the demon of party-spirit had 
spread his poison over every de¬ 
partment of literature and science,— 
that no one could venture to bestow 
the merited tribute of praise, even 
on the best and wisest amongst us, 
withput casing down on liis • own 
bead a shower of the most frantic 
and foul-mouthed abuse and detrac¬ 
tion,—that all the feelings of gener¬ 
ous and manly opposition had been 
stifled and deadened by the pestifer¬ 
ous influence of anonymojis slander 
and cold-blooded, heartless rancour, 
—that almost no public individual, 
unless he belonged to a particular 
party, could go into society without 
the chance of encountering “ some 
smiter with the knife under his 
cloak,” ready to inflict a wound on 
his reputation ! What, we say, would 
be M. Necker's feelings had he wit¬ 
nessed such a consummation! But, to 
leave this hateful subject, wc give M. 
Necker’s remarks on tile nature of 
our society at length. 

I have sold, that, in proportion to the 
extent of population, knowledge is more 
generally diffused in Edinburgh than in 
any other city. It naturally results from 
thence, that intelligence, learning, and 
literary merit, are there much better ap¬ 
preciated, and meet with more peculiar 
respect, than elsewhere. From this spirit, 
reciprocal advantages arise, both to men 
of letters, who find in good company a 
continual encouragement from the at¬ 
tention there paid to them, and to good 
society itself, which, being capable of ap¬ 
preciating men of letters, attracts them, 
and enriches itself daily more and more, 
by the talents which it calls out and de¬ 
velops. There are, besides, few cities in 
which sa many men of genius and talent 
arc found assembled together as in Edin¬ 
burgh. 1 

Although there are some persons of a 
light and 'qrilliant turn of mind to be 
met with there, nevertheless the conver¬ 
sation of the men is in general rather 
serious than gay. It will be sufficient 
for me to name the most marked indi¬ 
viduals of the society of Edinburgh, such 
as it teas when I teas there, to shew how 
many charms a foreigner might find in it. 
Mr Dugald Stewart, and Mr Playfair, of 
whom 1 have already spoken, are no less 
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remarkable In the world than in the Uni¬ 
versity, for an innate genius, enriched 
with a vast extent of learning. I hove 
pleasure, in citing here one. of the most 
amiable of the Scotch, one of the men on 
whom Scottish literature prides itself 
with most reason —I mean that respect* 
able old man, Mr Henry Mackenzie, au¬ 
thor of the Man of Feeling and Julia de 
Koubigre, and one of the principal writers 
of the periodical journals, the Mirror and 
Lounger. The perfect purity and grace 
of his style have acquired -a him the 
merited title of the Addison (^Scotland. 
Tlje same charms of which his writings 
are full, and all the qualities which dis¬ 
tinguish them, are to be found in *his 
conversation; he is one of those Scotch¬ 
men Who appear to have been destined to 
transmit to the present generation a spe¬ 
cimen of that ancient society of Edin¬ 
burgh, so eminently distinguished for 
genius and learning, at the head of which 
were Hume, Adam Smith, Robertson, 
Hlair, &c. ^ 

The celebrated poet, Walter Scott, also 
lives in Edinburgh, where lie is sought 
after on all hands, not only on account of 
his brilliant reputation as a poet, but for 
the delightful qualities of his conversa¬ 
tion. That liveliness and brilliancy of 
imagination, and that freshness which so 
eminently distinguish his writings, re¬ 
appear under new forms in these conver¬ 
sations, which he animates by the gaiety 
of his mind, lie relates admirably, and 
gives a singular pit]nancy to the histori¬ 
cal anecdotes of the middle ages, of which 
his head is a vast repertory: he possesses, 
in a high degree, that serious pleasantry 
which the English call humour. Ibid, 
pp. 60-1-3. 

We are not quite sure if the fol¬ 
lowing will be deemed a satisfactory 
reason for the continued prevalence 
of the barbarous custom of dismiss¬ 
ing the fair sex from' our tables: 

This love for the discussion of ques¬ 
tions In literature or politics, and for con¬ 
versation of a grave nature, renders the 
male part of the society of Edinburgh 
little solicitous for the coiqpany of the 
ladies, although there arc assuredly few 
countries where there are to b^found so 
many who are capable of conversing on 
subjects of a serious nature. But it is 
not reckoned proper to talk politics before 
females; from which it happens, that the 
gentlemen remain a long time at table, 
after the ladies have retired to the draw¬ 
ing-room. It does not necessarily fol¬ 
low, as. several foreigners pretend, that 
this custom implies an immoderate love 

v*oi. x. 


of the bottle; this may be the case with a 
few individuals; but the great generality of 
the Scotch and English, who keep up the 
ancient habit of prolonging their repasts, 
seek there for more reasonable .u.d intel¬ 
ligent enjoyments. 

At crowded dinners, where a certain 
degree of ceremony prevails, a profound 
discussion becomes nearly impossible— 
the men, separated from each other by the 
women, cannot converse together; old 
formalities, many of which arc now going 
out of fashion, take up their whole at¬ 
tention. During dinner, the gentlemen 
aeem somewhat constrained by the pre¬ 
sence of the ladies; and it is only after 
they have withdrawn that they appear 
to breathe at liberty, and give themselves 
wholly up to the pleasures of general 
conversation. The talk then takes an 
interesting turn, and if there is any dis. 
tinguished individual present, one may 
enjoy the full benefit of what he says. 
Politics form the most common subject 
of discussion. It is easy to understand 
how a people, who, from their free con¬ 
stitution, enjoy great privileges in the go¬ 
vernment, should attach the deepest in¬ 
terest to public affairs. The English and 
Scotch are so much persuaded of the uti¬ 
lity of such argumentations for the main¬ 
tenance of public spirit, that there are 
many who would regard the nation as dead 
to the patriotism which distinguishes ‘it, 
if the men left tabic at the same time 
with the females, to give themselves up 
to more futile amusements. It cannot 
he denied, however, that the bottle used 
formerly to play a still more important 
part than politics in those long sederunts, 
which were often continued till midnight. 
At present, however, such excesses are 
much more rare in good, company, and 
are becoming daily less frequent.’* Ibid, 
p. 69, 71. 

Wc; cannot resist giving our fair 
readers the benefit of the gallant 
compliments which M. Necker pays 
them. We are afraid lie has left his 
heart here, and speaks rather from 
the overdo wings of feeling than from 
sober judgment. Certain it is, our 
countrywomen appear to great ad¬ 
vantage in his page^, and we should;, 
be the last persons in the world to 
find fault with hitf chivalrous ad- 
fniration. Our fair friends will be 
pleased, too, at the thought, that were 
M. Necker again to delight himself 
with a visit to Edinburgh, he might 
enjoy the additional pleasure of wit¬ 
nessing the matchless grace and ele¬ 
gance with which they can execute 
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the more intricate and beautiful evo¬ 
lutions of French dances; and that 
his delicate sensibility would not be 
so often shocked by the savage and 
boisterous merriment of reels and 
country-dances, rendered still more 
overwhelming by the vulgar ranting 
of strathspeys, and the shocking 
howls of the fiddlers. 

The Scotchwomen, without possess¬ 
ing, perhaps, in a high degree, that regu¬ 
larity of beauty which is so striking to 
a stranger in the English, have much 
more of grace and vivacity in their phy¬ 
siognomy. .And although quite as mo¬ 
dest, they arc equally free, both from that 
chilling reserve with which Englishwo¬ 
men are often reproached, and from that 
passion for effect which the inhabitants 
of the continent have remarked, to their 
great surprise, among the ladies of fashion 
in England. It would he difficult to find 
women more amiable, and more com¬ 
pletely divested of every sj>eoie.s of affec¬ 
tation, than the Scotch. Moreover, that 
natural ease, that grace and liveliness w hich 
they display even in their inode, of dan¬ 
cing, render the Edinburgh halls exceed¬ 
ingly animated. One circumstance which 
distinguishes them from other assemblages 
of the same kind, which are all much 
alike throughout thfc rest of Euro|>e, is 
the striking contrast between the ele¬ 
gance of manners and brilliancy of dress, 
nnd the savage music of the Scottish 
dances, which is the same with that of 
the mountaineers of the north, and the 
inhabitants of the Hebrides. The shouts 
which the musicians send forth to ani¬ 
mate the dancers, who frequently reply 
with similar cries, and the vivacity of the 
dances, in which the whole floor is in 
motion at once, presents a singular spec- 
lade to the eye of a foreigner. 

This music is so national, that a Scotch¬ 
man cannot listen to it with cold blood. 

I have often witnessed, in the Edinburgh 
Theatre, the effect jvhich is produced 
upon the whole assembly, by one of those 
airs which they call xtratfmpei/iy when 
the measure is well played by tbe instru¬ 
ments. As soon as the orchestra has 
sounded this strange melody, the whole 
Jjody of spectatq^ both pit and boxes, 
are in motion ; it seems as if they were 
about to riae<o dance—they can no longer 
keep their seats. Ibid. p. 73. 

We suppose M. Necker mistook 
“ God save the King" for a strath¬ 
spey, at least it was only on the oc¬ 
casion of its being played that we 
ever noticed any inclination in the 
audience to rise; and at such times, 


it would not be very safe for any one 
to keep to his seat, at least if the 
deities who hold such absolute sway 
in the play-house were in the hu¬ 
mour to take notice of it. 

AT. Nccker seems to have appre¬ 
ciated pretty well the works which 
have the greatest influence on the 
tone of literature in Scotland. It is 
really cheering to think that our ex¬ 
ertions" for improving and enlighten¬ 
ing our country during so long a 
period outline, nave not been spent 
in vain, and that their importance 
lias entitled our Magazine to be rank¬ 
ed' among the literary treasures of 
this literary Aletropolis. We must 
submit for the present, it would 
seem, to he ranked after the Edin¬ 
burgh Review ; but then let it be 
remembered, that M. Neeker had 
not seen any Numbers of our New 
Series, otherwise we arc quite sure 
he would have spoken in a far more 
enthusiastic and laudatory tone. We 
must send him our present Number, 
however, and shall anxiously look 
forward to a second edition of his 
hook, in expectation of having jus¬ 
tice meted out to us in full measure. 
We are certain he must look upon 
it as 110 doubtful or unimportant 
mark of our taste and good sense, 
that we have bestowed so many of 
our pages in endeavouring to make 
his large and erudite work known 
and admired in every nook and cor¬ 
ner of the country lie loves and lauds 
so warmly and so justly. 

jTn speaking of the literary riches which 
Edinburgh possesses, I ought not to omit 
to mention the periodical publications 
which have so long contributed to the 
glory of that city. Towards the end of 
t he last century, the Mirror and the Loun¬ 
ger were received with the most lively 
interes throughout the whole of Great 
Britain. These Journals, formed upon 
the inode! of the Spectator of Addison, 
rivalled that work in elegance and grace 
of style—-in the truth of the pictures 
of manners, and the sound philosophy, 
which are to be found in every page. 
The authors succeeded for a long time in 
preserving themselves unknown, and en¬ 
joyed their success in silence. They wero - 
at last discovered, however. They were 
a body of young Advocates, all friends, 
nnd all men of distinguished latent, some 
of whom still survive, and have rendered 
themselves celebrated by more consider¬ 
able works. Messrs Mackenzie, Aber- 
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crombje, Craig, and others, constituted 
this interesting association, which subsist¬ 
ed for several years. 

Among the chief periodical publications 
which still exht in Edinburgh, I may no¬ 
tice the “ Scots Magazine,” which is 
the most ancient, having conunenced mi 
far back as the year 1739,—an agricultural 
journal, called the a Farmer's Magazine,” 
the utility of which is felt more and more 
every day,—the “ Edinburgh »Medicul 
and Surgical Journal,” which began in 
J805,—and lastly, the most "wlebrated of 
all, the “ Edinburgh Jleview,\—a work, 
the talent of every sort, the mighty eru¬ 
dition, the immense extent of knowledge, 
the soutid criticism, the pure taste and Just 
judgment displayed in which, have point¬ 
ed oiif, as its chief contributors, Messrs 
Playfair, Jeffrey, Horner, Brougham, Ac. 
even when they were most anxious to 
preserve their incognito, p. 84—,0. 

We were surprised to find Mr Kee¬ 
ker so much shocked at the Cal¬ 
vinism of our national church, see¬ 
ing that we owe the fierce doctrines 
of which lie complains to a coun¬ 
tryman of his own. lie does not 
enumerate this among the multifari¬ 
ous advantages which lie attributes 
to our intercourse with the Conti¬ 
nent ; and yet, as far as we sec, it is 
the only one which can with any de¬ 
gree of certainty, or even of probabi¬ 
lity, he referred to such connection. 
Perhaps Mr N.’s horror at the fol¬ 
lowing scene is better grounded ; only 
wo never, saw sufficient reason for 
going so roundly to work, in nutting 
down itinerant lecturers. Those of 
them we have heard hold forth, were 
perfectly innocuous, inasmuch as they 
generally delivered some sermon which 
they had got by heart from a print¬ 
ed volume. 

In walking one day ot the foot of the 
Callonhill, I witnessed a very curious scene. 
It was on a fine Sunday evening in spring. 
I saw at a distance, on the declivity, a nu¬ 
merous crowd of men, women, and chil¬ 
dren^seated in confusion, gne above ano¬ 
ther, and all occupied with the same ob¬ 
ject. I soon distinguished ^pnotig tho 
crowd, a man who occupied « more con¬ 
spicuous situation than the rest, and ap¬ 
peared to fix upon himself the attention 
of all the assembly. I approached more 
mar, and sow this individual mounted 
upon a table, haranguing his auditors like 
a charlatan on-a stage ; he was speaking 
in a *very animated tone of voice, end 
the deepest silence reigned among his au¬ 


ditory. What was my astonishment, 
v» lien I discovered that this orator, whose 
voice, gestures, habiliments, and whole 
appearance, seemed to point him out as a 
mountebank, vas one of those ethodis- 
tieal missionaries, a pretended minister of 
religion, who was instructing in the doc¬ 
trines of his sect, those w horn the beauty 
of the evening hr,a attracted to the CnJ- 
tonhill! Dressed in the most vuigar style, 
roaring with the voice of a Steiitor, and ges¬ 
ticulating like Punchinello, this strange 
preacher could not be supposed to inspire 
a profound devotion in the multitude of 
passengers, who, keeping their hats'on 
their heads, paused for a moment to lis¬ 
ten to his discourse, and retired, for the 
most part, more scandalized than editied, 
by seeing the sacred name of religion thus 
profaned, and the noble cilice ot a minis¬ 
ter of the gosi»el assimilated to the trade 
of a merry-andrew. It is still more as¬ 
tonishing to see such a scene jx-nnitti’d 
by the Magistrates of a city and of a 
country which professes, even to the least 
details, a purity and severity, carried 
sometimes to an extreme. I know that the 
British Constitution allows the free exer¬ 
cise of all modes of Christian worship; 
but in cases like the present, such tolera¬ 
tion ought to hav e some bounds ; and it 
should not be permitted to the lirst artisan 
who may deem himself inspired, to estab¬ 
lish himself in a place of public resort, and 
there preach a doctrine as vieiou-v in its 
dogmas, as dangerous in its ell eels—a 
doctrine in which the Deity is represented 
as a Judge without pity or clemency, and 
in which the most terrific tortures of hell 
are vehemently held forth aw the ev erlast- 
ing portion of all those who do not em¬ 
brace the creed of Method. mu. Such de¬ 
nunciations, which form the continual 
theme of the discourses of those street 
preachers, have driven many weak and 
superstitious people to madness, p. IOj, 
107. • 

We cannot at present afford time 
or space to accompany M. Keeker 
farther. We have chiefly coufined 
ourselves to his account of Edin¬ 
burgh, conceiving that this part of 
his hook would be most interesting 
to our readers. lip next maxes a 
journey to Fife-*tHen travels south¬ 
ward and north wwrd—to the High¬ 
lands and the Hebrides; and gossips 
of what he saw much in the same 
style—often tiresome and prosing 
enough, sometimes amusing, but ne¬ 
ver profound. There is, of course, 
a great deal of mineralogy in the lat¬ 
ter part of the work; but as we arc 
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not very profoundly versed in that heard, to find the germ of wliat was 
science, we cannot so well pronounce characteristic and valuable, and ga- 
an opinion on the merits of these thering from his information the due 
voluminous disquisitions. results it was calculated to ‘reward 

After all, we cannot help feeling him with—he seems to have been 
that the getting up of a large heap occupied solely in noting down every 
of letter-press, filled with details such thing that came in his way,—passing 
as form the subject-matter of these from one petty circumstance to ano- 
volumcs, is but a sorry piece of work tiler of more importance, with equal 
at the best. If a man travel into a indifference,—and anxious only to 
foreign country, and, instead of set- cnorcasc the quantity of his materi- 
tinghimself toexamine narrowly into als for boojf-making, without regard 
the manners and modes of thinking to their ^Wherence or intrinsic value, 
prevalent among the inhabitants. Accordingly, a foreigner wotild have 
merely catches a number of isola- about as good an idea of Scotlimd as 
ted facts, and hastens to jot them a ilation, from the perusal hx his 
down in a note-book—if he look on hook, as one would have of a temple, 
the scenery around him with no from seeing the stones of which it 
other feeling than how lie may do it was built huddled together in a 
off in a description, ami put no more heap. M. Necker may be a very 
value on an incident than as he thinks good mineralogist, inasmuch as that 
it will cut a decent figure in a book science chiefly requires a habit of 
that he intends to write; and after minute observation and a tolerable 
he has filled as many pages as he memory; but he is neither a philoso- 
tliinks will suffice him, goes home, pher nor a man of genius. We have 
and, in place of setting his mind to every respect for his goodness and 
work on his materials, sucli as they gentleness; but we think this last 
are, to draw out what liis meuitatious quality is rather too prominent. In 
teach him to regard as pertinent speaking of our literary men, he in- 
and valuable, merely contents himself dulgcs in a strain of fulsome and in- 
with furbishing up the odds and ends discriminate panegyric, which serves 
of liis port-folio, into as many vo- no one purpose, unless to excite a 
lumes as he thinks likely to go off pro- suspicion that he knew little more 
fitably; we think it may be safely about them than that they were re¬ 
asserted, that such a work can be markable for something which lie 
of little use to any body. One of the could not explain. The only person 
most profound writers of our day he ventures to differ from in opinion 
has said—“ what comes from the is Professor Jameson, and this he does 
heart, that alone goes to the heartin so roundabout and •simpering a 
and we think he might have added, style, that it is impossible to make 
with equal truth—what is calculated out what he means. To all the others 
to benefit the understanding, must he bows and pays compliments, much 
have passed through the under- as a person would do when ushered 
standing. If a man does not £om- into a drawing-room, where a num- 
prehend a subject himself, he can her of celebrated men were collected 
never make it intelligible to others, together, whom he had never seen 
Judged by this rule, M. Necker’s before, and who were severally in¬ 
work will, we fear, come oft* with troduced to him as Mr-, the au- 

a very scanty measure of approba- thor of --Mr-, the discoverer 

tion. of-, and so forth. , 

We are decidedly of opinion that We are so.ry to be obliged to say 
lit did not, and^oes not at all per- all this, and the more so, because we 
ceive in what.the trtie peculiarities of respect Mi. Necker’s amiable and geri- 
Scottish character;'manners, habits, tlemanly character; but such cha- 
literature, and philosophy consist; and racter is not all that is requisite for 
the reason is, mat instead of looking a task like that which he has under- 
ahout for the means of acquiring taken, and we think it our duty to 
such knowledge—instead of enter- speak out decidedly, and without 
ing into our feelings, and opening his mincing the opinion wc have formed 
mind to the influences of our socie- of a work of such bulk and prefcen- 
ty—instead of sifting all he saw and sions, as the present, and which has 
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been puffed forth as containing so 
just and intelligent a description of 
our nationl habits and character. If 
we have formed an erroneous estimate 
of the book, we arc comforted in the 
assurance that our judgment has not 


been influenced by prejudice or ill- 
will ; on the contrary, we had every 
disposition to be favourable to an in¬ 
dividual who seems to feel so kindly 
towards every tiling whiih we hold 
most dear. 


MR EDITOR, 

The portrait of a Blue Stocking in your last number, I hope, is that of 
an individual, not of a class. Be that as it may, 1 have endeavoured to 
sketch a contrast, which, in justice to yourself, as an impartial editor and 
preux chevalier, I trust y ; ^u will take the first importunity of exhibiting to 
public view. Although tue subject is worthy of a better pencil, yet, for the 
honour of the sex, 1 hope most of your readers will be able to discover a 
prototype to my picture, in the circle of their own acquaintance. 1 am. 

Sir, 

Yours respectfully, 

B. 


THB MAIDEN AUNT j A MATCH roll “ THE BLUE 8TOCKINO.” 
Audi alteram partem. 

I who, erewliile, with Doric pen portray'd 
The blithesome widow and the sour old maid, 

Now find, that some have misconstrued my song 
And done the poet and the sex much wrong: 

One pictur'd form, with fearless hand, I drew. 

Though not attractive, yet to nature true; 

They judg'd the species from a single face, 

, And made the Muse the libeller of her race. 

For woman’s sake, I strike my lyre again. 

Although nor youth nor beauty wake the strain; 

In unambitious rhymes be mine to chaunt 
The matron virtues of a Maiden Aunt ; 

A name expos’d to every coxcomb’s sneer, 
fThe niece's bye-word, and the nephew’s jeer. 

Now five-and-forty summer suns have shed 
Their cheering splendour over Emma’s head; 

Once was the lustre of her piercing eye 
Like Jove’s own planet in a frosty sky ; 

Its light’nings now are chang'if to glances meek ; 

The full-bhlwn rose is faded on her cheek ; 

But still it dimples with a cheerful smile,* 

Which can the heart of half its cares beguile. 

She saw her younger sister bhish, a bride. 

Nor smil’d in scorn, nor fretted, frown’d, nor sigh'd j 
She twin’d Mie rose-buds in Belinda’s hair, 

And bound the bride-knot on her bosom fig** 

With joy she^Se&Jtcr to Love’s altar led; . 

By Emma's hands the nuptial couch was spHad; * 

And now she sees, in calm, domestic life. 

Her dear-lov'd sister, happy as a wife: 

No envy rankles in her guileless breast. 

Which glows with joy, to find Belinda blest. 

'Tis Emma’s still the happy mean to steer, 

Between the gay coquette and prude severe; 
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No ala re to fashion, she its changes scorns, 

Yet such her taste, that every dress adorns ; 

Her cap is fitted with such modest grace, 

As gives a freshness to her matron face 
With chaste simplicity and artless ease 
She charms our eyes, and never fails to please. 

Alike remov'd from summer's sun-bright joys. 

And winter’s frost, that every flower destroys, 

Her sun of life sends forth a softer ray. 

And sheds around a mild autumnal day. 

So pure, that seldom can the curious eye 
Discern a speck in its cerulean sky : / 

The drooping aged, and the spriglitly^young. 

Hang on the accents of her gentle tongue. 

Gaze on her face, and dwell on every charm, 

Her speech so winning, and her heart so warm. 

Oft is she seen to seek the humble cell. 

Where age, and indigence, and sorrow dwell— 

The wretched's home, the widow’s lone retreat. 

Her naked orphans cowering round her feet.— 

There Emma's liberal hand imparts relief. 

And soothes the mourner's heart oppress'd with grief; 

Wipes the cold moisture from the aching brow. 

And gently fans young Hope’s returning glow ; 

Directs the views of those with doubts opprest, 

Where guilt finds pardon, and the weary rest; 

Displays the page that bids their sorrows cease. 

And to the parting spirit whispers peace. 

In woman’s smile, her look, her voice, her air, 

There breathes a charm, a balm for every care ; 

Her gentle hand the painful wound can bind. 

When mau’s rude touch would leave a pang behind; 

And Emma knows, with courteous, bland address. 

To soothe the soul in delicate distress ; 

W r itli whispers kind can hush the secret sigh. 

And wipe the tear that dims misfortune's eye. 

Still fond to lead, without a wish to rule. 

She dearly loves her little orphan school; 

When Emma looks along the tiny band. 

Warm glow's her heart, she feels her soul expand; 

Who could unmov'd these tender lambs behold, 

Now safely hous’d, and shelter'd in the fold? 

Or who would not in Emma's plea:,ure^rhare. 

To hear them softly lisp their simple prayer— 

Her gentle questions, and thei meek replies, 

"While grateful tears are glist'ning in their eyes ? 

The blush that gK»ws, to find their tasks approv’d, 

The looks that speak her loving and belov'd ! 

These shed a tranquil pleasure o'er the mind, 

Whitfc jeave the low-born cares of life behind. 

- JV * „ 

Though not a member of the corps Bas Bleu, 

She reads as much as modern ladies do; 

Of manners spotless as licr mind is chaste. 

Her books and friends are never cull’d in haste"; 

The bold blasphemer, and die wit profane. 

And he who chuckles o'er another’s pain ; 

The page with venal adulation fill'd. 

Or foul and frothy poison, twice distill’d ; 
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All these are slmnn’d—alike if prose or verse; 
This smoothly sweet, that witty, quaint, and terse. 
Tlie sage who teaches passions to subdue. 

The tale, the song, to life and nature true. 

These Emma reads, to cheer the vacant hour,— 
Now tastes the fruit, now smells the simple flow r. 

When Emma’s in the social circle seen, 

Her presence chases vapours, scorn, a ul spleen; 
While nieces, nephews, cousins, fondly try 
To catch the glances of her gentle eye; 

She smiles, and gladdens many a youthful heart; 
They joy to meet her, and they grieve to part; 
Lov’d by the'Voung, respected by the old, 

Her praise can ne’er in limping verse be told ; 

Tor modest virtues must be seen, not sung; 

1 feel the worth thai falters on my tongue. 

Thus lives the Maiden Aunt, bolov’d, caress’d; 
Still pleas’d in pleasing, and in blessing bless’d; 
And when she shall to happier climes ascend,. 

Full many a sigh will say, “ We’ve lost a friend.’’ 


Till' re are a great number of sen¬ 
timental persons who are constantly 
on the look-out for something pathe¬ 
tic,—some choice morsel of tender¬ 
ness, upon which either recollection 
or fancy may feed luxuriously. For 
this species of mortals I have always 
felt a great deal of ki ml ness and af¬ 
fection, and it would be cruel not to 
wish that all of them may escape be¬ 
ing misled by the title of this article, 
which would unquestionably happen, 
were they to turn to it in the expec¬ 
tation of finding something very ten¬ 
der and pathetic. The expectation, 
indeed, might be natural enough; for 
many, alas! are the occasions of me¬ 
lancholy parting, each of them, doubt¬ 
less, worthy of being considered se¬ 
parately ,* and perhaps, at some fu¬ 
ture period, it may be but fair to in¬ 
dulge the large class of sentimental 
readers, by presenting them with a 
series of most moving descriptions of 
every species of parting, beginning 
with the weeping adieys of boarding- 
school Misses, passing through all the 
-"gradations of tender separation^ and 
gliding -With 

“ 1’artings such as press 
The lifts from out young hearts.” 

llut none of these are the subject 
at present. The adieus I mean to 
talk of here, are those light-hearted 
partings which are of hourly occur- 


-TAKINCi. 

mice, and which consist simply in tak¬ 
ing up one’s hat, and saying “ Good¬ 
morning." It has often been said, 
that a great deal may be known of a 
man, by his manner of coming into a 
room; but much more is to be 
learned by his going out: his good 
sense, information, or talent, may all 
be discovered, although he were never 
to move off his chair; but the acqui¬ 
sitions most highly prized by the fa¬ 
shionable part of society, polish, and 
what is called tact, anil a certain de¬ 
gree of assurance and self-possession, 
are only to be ascertained when he 
puts himself in motion. Many a one 
may sit much at his ease, and con¬ 
verse without any restraint, and, 
while seated, may have his legs and 
arris pretty well under command, 
and yet, when the time to take leave 
arrives, all his proprieties may at once 
forsake him, 

« Just* in the very moment” they “ should 
not.” 

It is most distre ssing to a feeling^ 
mind to witneiSS*tne dreadful strug-* l 
gles exhibited it? the’ 'manner of an 
awkward man, after he begins :to per¬ 
ceive the necessity of taking leave, 
and before he can summon resolution 
enough to make the requisite move¬ 
ment :—he pulls on his glove, per¬ 
haps pulls it off again, and again 
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puts it on—he changes the position 
uf his legs—probably passes his hat 
from one hand to the other, and per¬ 
haps smooths it round, in hopes, by 
these and other ingenious devices, to 
smooth the suddenness of the thing 
a little,—and yet, after these have ail 
been performed, to take leave seems 
as formidable as ever, and he gener¬ 
ally goes over them again and again, 
with some little variations, perhaps, 
that, by employing his body in some 
way, he may deliver his mind from 
the horrible suspicion that he has 
lost all command over it. Manifold 
are the degrees of this awkwardness, 
and various are the means resorted 
to by its victims, for the purpose 
of making an exit less terrible. 1 
know an emincntUarristcr who is so 
grievously afflicted with this malady, 
that if a party of ladies happen to 
drink tea at his house, and if, by any 
chance, he should miss the opportu¬ 
nity of effecting a retreat under co¬ 
ver of the tea-um, (his only and ge¬ 
nerally successful plan,) lie must re¬ 
main seated for the remainder of the 
evening. The great art. Sir, is to hit 
the right moment, to seize the hap¬ 
py opportunity. Many an unlucky 
wight, with just sense enough to per¬ 
ceive a good time, hut not having 
been able to “ screw his courage" 
high enough to take advantage of it, 
has continued sitting in a state of 
progressive uneasiness, both of body 
and mind, “ lamenting the fair oc¬ 
casion gone for ever by,” eagerly 
looking out for another, and deter¬ 
mined to take advantage of the next, 
though it should not be a hun¬ 
dredth part so good. Happy is the 
man, who, in such a predicament, is 
requested to look at some pretty draw¬ 
ing, or new binding, or fairy piece of 
handywork, lying upon some table 
near the door; for then he does not 
get up apparently/*™?- prendre conge; 
and once on his feet, and not far 
from the door—the rest may he 
r accomplished! A very common me- 
' thod resorted to, effect a retreat 
during the announcement of a new 
visitor for then the attention is di¬ 
vided ; and if more than one enter 
at a time, there is a sort of fracas, 
very favourable to the views of the 
retirer. Untoward accidents no doubt 
often take place on such occasions, 
somewhat akin to the famous rencon¬ 


tre betwixt the sentimental traveller 
and the Marquisina di F * * *; hut, 
upon the whole, for an awkward man 
of middling.brains and few resour¬ 
ces, there are worse expedients than 
making his escape during the din of 
new announcements, and the forma¬ 
lities of new compliments. The great 
art, Sir, of making a really good exit, 
1 am convinced, consists in keeping 
up conversation to the very last. 1 
am acquainted with a gentleman who 
is naturally very awkward, but a per¬ 
son of great good sense, and quite 
aware of his defect,—whonevt- rises 
till he has an opportunity of saying 
something neat and pointed; and get¬ 
ting up in the middle of the sentence, 
he finishes it while gently retreating; 
and tacking a “ Good-morning" to 
the end of it, makes his exit with a 
very pretty grace. I have myself 
frequently followed that receipt, not 
being altogether devoid of embarrass¬ 
ment upon such occasions, and I have 
invariably found it an excellent one 
for softening the difficulty of an 
exit. 

To make a good entre' is no easy 
matter cither—perhaps as difficult as 
to make a graceful exit; hut, to the 
awkward man, it is not felt to he 
nearly so severe a trial. The reason 
1 imagine to he, that there is less 
time for thinking how it is to he 
done. One may no doubt hesitate 
before polling a hell; but the con¬ 
flict is short;—to pull a bell, or use 
a knocker, is very easily done, and 
the consequences are not distinctly 
seen. There is, no doubt, consi¬ 
derable trepidation betwixt the act, 
and its consequence—the opening of 
the door. M ill there be any com¬ 
pany present ? what shall I say upon 
taking my scat ? are questions that 
rapidl v suggest themselves to the 
mind of the awkward man during 
the interval. Perhaps the family 
may be from home ? His heart t°ats 
light, and he, feels for his card, uis 
hopes being almost converted into as- 
suraQce v ,Put all these little trepida¬ 
tions ate- only felt, not witnessed, 
and are all put an end to by the 
opening of the door There its no 
room for hesitation then. One must 
follow the lacquey—it is no volun¬ 
tary act; and although throwing 
wide the door, and announcing the 
name, be both somewhat formidable, 
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(the latter so much so to an awk¬ 
ward man, that he sometimes out¬ 
strips the swiftest servant, and pre¬ 
sents himself unannounced), yet, re¬ 
fuge is soon found in a seat, and the 
flutter subsides. But, at taking leave, 
the circumstances of alarm are all 
fearfully'aggravated. The unfortu¬ 
nate visitor knows, that the moment 
he rises, all eyes will be upon him ; 
he knows he must make thS volun¬ 
tary movement; he is quite aware 
of his failings, and is ccascious he 
shall rise awkwardly, anirbow un¬ 
gracefully, and speak stammeringly, 
and retreat—nay, he cannot figuje to 
himself how he shall retreat, espe¬ 
cially if he has had the misfortune 
to have been received in the inner¬ 
most of a vista of rooms, through 
which he must pass to the door in 
the sight of the company. It is turn¬ 
ing the back, Sir, that I am con¬ 
vinced is felt to be the severest part 
of the trial. An awkward man is par¬ 
ticularly afraiil to present his back 
to the view of the company. He knows 
well that the moment he does so, he 
loses all command over his limbs, 
and either makes the best of his way 
to the door, every step increasing 
* in celerity and space, or else runs in¬ 
to the opposite extreme, and, for fear 
of showing the state of his mind 
by his precipitancy, with great dif¬ 
ficulty preserves sufficient command 
over his feet to measure his steps 
with the precision of a drill-ser¬ 
geant, and the solemnity of a Car¬ 
dinal. I have accordingly invariably 
remarked, that every awkward man, 
in taking leave, preserves his face to¬ 
wards the company as long as ho 
possibly can ; and some I have seen 
effect a retreat as if they had brought 
down a message from the Lords. 

There is certainly no situation so 
disagreeable as that of extreme awk¬ 
wardness and embarrassment. It ia 
indeed a serious, and next to incura¬ 
ble disease,—and it is ore with which 
otliyrs have no sympathy, excepting 
'h*ose who have some sham or the 
same-eeK*plaint, a large sfiair'6 of na¬ 
tural kindness, and some portion of 
humility—the rarest quality in the 
world; for though awkwardness may 
be the offspring of genuine modesty, 
yet it is always associated with some¬ 
thing of ignorance—a failing that 
can never meet with the sympathy 
Yot.. x. 


of man, till he be either more wise 
or more humble than he is at present. 

I cannot leave the subject without 
remarking liow strange, and yet how 
true it is, that ladies at compara¬ 
tively so little afflicted with this dis¬ 
ease. The very youngest of them 
rise and bow, and say just the tiling 
they ought to say, all with an air 
the most degago imaginable,—and 
turn their backs to the company 
without the slightest reluctance. 
There is no apparent previous trepi¬ 
dation, and no watching an oppor¬ 
tunity—there is, in fact, Sir, no awk¬ 
wardness. There are times, indeed, 
when they show a little embarrass¬ 
ment ; but it is at proper times; it is 
then an interesting and beautiful 
confusion, the errors of which are 
amiable, and its very mistakes grace¬ 
ful. 

Wc may admire, but we cannot 
hope to imitate !! 

' H. J. D. 


SEBASTIAN' OF TORTUGAL. 

{From an unpublished Dramatic Form.) 

Sebastian, King of Portugal, 
after his fatal defeat at the battle of 
Alcazar, in Africa, where he was ge¬ 
nerally supposed to have perished 
with his army, returns to Lisbon, 
with Gonzalez, one of his few sur¬ 
viving followers, and Zamor, a young 
Arab, who had become attached to 
him during his wanderings, on the 
night when his subjects arc celebra¬ 
ting the triumphal entry of Philip II. 
of Spain, who had obtained posses¬ 
sion of Portugal, in consequence of 
the exhausted state to which that 
country had been reduced. 


SCENX.—/I Sfregt in LUbon illuminated. 

MANY CITIZENS. 

1st Cit .—In sooth, our city wears a 
goodly mien 

With her far-blazing fanes, and festive 
lamps 

Shining from all ljjjp-.iarble palaces, 

Countless as heaven’s fair stars. The 
humblest lattice * 

Sends forth its radiance. How the Spark¬ 
ling waves 

Fling bock the light! 

2d at— Aye, ’tis a gallant shew, 

And one which serves, like others, to con¬ 
ceal' 

Things which must not lie told. 

♦ K 
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1st Cit _What wouldst thou say ? 

2<l Cit —That which may scarce, in 
]>criluus times like these, 

Be said in safety. Hast thou look’d 
within 

Those stately palaces ? Were they hut 
peopled 

With the high race of warlike nobles, 
once 

Their princely lords, think’st thou, good 
friend, that now’ 

They would be glittering with this hol¬ 
low pomp, 

To greet a conqueror's entrance? 

1 ill ft/.—Thou sav’st well. 

None hut a land, forsaken of its chiefs. 
Had so licen lost and won. 

4 th Cit —The lot is cast; 

We have hut to yield. Hush ! for some 
stranger comes. 

Now, friends, beware ! 

1*/ ('it _Did the king pass this way 

At morning, with his train ? 

2 <1 ('it.— Aye; saw yon not 
The long and rich procession ? 

(Sebastian at la f, with Gonzalez and 
'/jarnai.) 

ft. (to Gem.) —This should be 
The night of some high festival. E’en 
thus 

IVfy beautiful city to the skies sent up. 
From her illumin'd tunes and towers, a 
voice 

/If gladness, welcoming our first return 
From Afrir’s coast. Speak thou, Gon¬ 
zalez ; ask 

The cause of this rejoicing. To my heart 
Deep feelings rush, so mingled and so 
fast, 

My voice perchance might tremble. 

Goa .— Fiti/eiis ! 

What fest.il night is this, that all your 
streets 

Are throng’d, and glittering thus ? 

Is/ Cit. —Hast tlu u not heard 
Of the king’s entry, in triumphal pomp, 
This very morn ? 

Gon. —The king !—triumphal pomp ! 
Thy words are dark. ‘ 

Seb. —Speak yet again ! mine ears 
Ring with strange sounds !—Again ! 

]*/ Cit .—I said the king, 

Philip of Spain, and now of Portugal, 
This morning enter’d, with a conqueror’s 
train, X >, 

Our city’s royqjspalqpi;, and for this 
Wc hold our festival. 

Seb —Thou said’st —the king! 

His name ?—I heard it not. 

Cits. —Philip of Spain. 

Seb. —Philip of Spain We slumber, 

till arous’d 

By th’ earthquake’s bursting shock !•— 
Hath there not fall'll 


A sudden darkness?—All things seem to 
float 

Obsc urely round me!—Now ’tis past. 
The streets 

Are blazing with strange fire. Go, quench 
those lamps ; 

They glare upon me, till my very brain 
Grows diz/.y, and doth whirl. How dar’d 
ye thus 

Light up your shrines for him ? 

(‘.on _Away, away ! 

This is no time, no scene. 

Seb. —Philip of u nain ! 

How nam^ye this fau land ?— Why, is 
it not 

The free, the chivalrous Portugal ? —The 
<• land. 

By the proud ransom of heroic blood. 
Won from the Moor of old?—Did s that 
red stream 

Sink to the earth, anil leave no fiery current 
1’ the veins of noble men. that so its tide. 
Full swelling at the sound of hostile steps. 
Might lie a kingdom’s barrier ? 

2(7 Cit.— That high blood 
Which should have been our strength, 
profusely shed 

By the rash King Sebastian, bath'd the 
plain 

Of fatal Alcazar. Our monarch’s guilt 
Hath brought this ruin down. 

Seb. —Must this he heard. 

And borne, and unrhastis’d ?—Man! 
dar’st thou stand 

Before me face to face, and thus arraign 
Thy sovereign ? 

Zam. (to Sebastian.)— Shall 1 lift the 
sword, my prince, 

Against thy foes ? 

Gon. —lie still, or ull is lost. 

2(7 Cit. —I dare speak that «Inch .til 
men think and know’. 

’Tis to Sebastian, and his waste of life. 
And power, and treasure, that we owe 
these hnnds. 

3(7 Cit. —Talk not of bonds !—May 
our new monarch rule 
The weary land in peace !—But who art 
thou ? 

Whet e eam’st thou, haughty stranger, 
that these i lungs. 

Known to all nations, should be new to 
thee ? 

Seb. (wildly.) —I come from regions 
where the cities lie 
In ruins^ net in chains ! 

' - ’ [A'.i’i/ Sebastian mar 

and Gonzalez. 

2d Cit— He wears the mien 
Of one that hath commanded, yet his 
looks 

And words were strangely wild. 

1st Cit _Mark'd you his fierce 

And haughty gesture, .and the tla^i that 
broke 
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From his (lark eye, when King Sebas- 
• tian’s name 

Became our theme ? 

2 d Cit .—Trust me, there’s more in 
'this 

Than may be lightly said. These are no 
times 

To breathe men’s thoughts i’ th* open 
face of Heaven 

And ear of multitudes. They that would 
speak 

Of monurchs and their deeds, sliould keep 
within 

Their quiet homes. Come, Yit us hence, 
and then * 

We’ll commune of this stranger. 

[/i'j'fMHf. 


Scene_ The PoUico of a Palace. 

st: hast i a x—o. oxzalez—/amor. 

Seh .—Withstand me not. I tell thee 
that my soul. 

With ail its passionate energies, is rous’d 
Unto that fearful strength which wait 
have way, 

E’en like the elements, in their stormy 
hour 

Of mastery o’er creation. 

Con .—But they wait 
That houi in silence. Oh 1 be calm a 
while; 

Thine is not come. My king— 

Se(i .—I am no king. 

While, in the veiy palace of my sires, 
Aye, where mine eyes tirst drank the glo¬ 
rious light, 

Where iny soul’s thrilling echoes first 
awoke 

To the high sound of earth’s immortal 
name.?. 

The usurper lives and reigns. 1 am no 
king. 

Until I east him tiience. 

Zum _Shall not thy voice 

Be as a trumpet to th’ awakening land ? 
Will not the bright swords flash like sun¬ 
bursts tortli, 

When the brave bear their chief? 

Con —l’eace, Zamor, peace ! 

Child of the desart, what hast thou to do 
With JLhe calm hour of counsel ? 

^ Monarch, pause 

A kingdom’s destiny should not be the 
sport , 

Of passion’s reckless winds.•,'tlbsve is a 
tiirijk * 

When men, in very weariness of heart. 
And careless desolation, tam’d to yield 
By misery, strong as death, will lay their 
‘ souls 

E’en at the conqueror’s feet, as nature 
. • sinks, 

After long torture, into told, and dull, 


And heavy sleep. But comes there not 
an hour 

Of stern atonement ?—-Aye, the shiinberer 
wakes 

In gather’d strength and vengeance !— 
And the sense 

And the remembrance of his ag. nios 
Are in themselves as power, whose fear¬ 
ful path 

Is like the path of ocean, when the 
heavens 

Take off its interdict!—Wait thou the 
hour 

Of that high impulse ! 

Seh. —la it not the sun. 

Whose radiant bursting through th’ em¬ 
battled clouds 

Doth make it morn The hour of which 
thou speak’st, 

Itself, with all its glory, is the work 
01 some commanding nature, which doth 
bid 

The sullen shades disperse !—Away! e’en 
now 

The land’s high hearts, the fearless and 
the true. 

Shall know they have a lender !—Is not 
this 

The mansion ol‘ mine own, mine earliest 
friend, 

Sylvcira ? 

Con _Aye, its glittering lamps too 

well 

Illume the stately vestibule, to leave 
Our sight a moment’s doubt. He ever 
lov’d 

Such pageantries 1 

Set). — Jlis dwelling thus adorn’d 
On such a night!—yet will 1 seek him 
here. 

He must be faithful, and to him the first 
My tide shall be reveal’d—A sudden chill 
Falls on my heart—uid yet I will not 

My friend with vile suspicion !—He hath 
been 

Link'd all too closely with mine inmost 
soul! 

—And what have I to lose ? 

Con. —Is ihetf blood nought. 

Who, without hope, will follow where 
thou lead’st, 

Ev’n uhto death? 

Seh _Was that a brave man’s voice ? 

Warrior and friend I how long, then, hast 
thou learqij* 

To hold thy blooJTthus dear ? 

Con _Of viine, mine own, 

Think’.st thou I spoke ?—When all is shed 
for thee, 

Thou’lt know me better ! 

Seh .— Centering the Palace)— Em¬ 
it while, farewell. [K.rif. 

Con. —Thus princes read men’s hearts! 
—Come, follow me, 
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And if a home is left me still, brave Za- 

mor, 

There will 1 bid thee welcome. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene.— A Hall in the Palace. 
SENAS!' IAN-S VliVEIH^. 

Syl— Whence art thou, stranger, and 
what wouldst thou with me ? 
There is a fiery wildness in thine eye, 
Startling, and almost fearful! 

Seh. —From the stern, 

And vast, and desolate wilderness, whose 
lord 

Is the fierce lion, and whose gentlest 
wind 

Breathes of the tomb, and whose dark 
children moke 

The bow and spear their law ; men bear 
not )>ack 

That smilingness of aspect, wont to mask 
The secrets of their spirit, ’midst the stir 
Of courts and cities !—I have look’d on 
scenes 

Boundless, and strange, and terrible; I 
have known 

Sufferings, which arc not in the shadowy 
scope 

Of wild imagination; and those things 
Have stamp'd me with their impress. 
Man of Peace! 

Thou look'st on one familiar with th’ ex¬ 
tremes 

Of grandeur and of misery. 

Syl. —Stranger, speak 
Thy name and purpose briefly, for the time 
Ill suits these mysteries. I must hence; 
to-night 

I feast the Lords of Spain. 

Scb .—Is that a task 
For King Sebastian’s friend ? 

SyL —Sebastian's friend 1 
That name hath lost its meaning. Will 
the dead 

Rise from their silent dwellings, to up¬ 
braid , 

The living for their mirth P—'The grave 
sets bounds 

Unto all human friendship. 

Scb .—On the plain 

Of Alcazar, full many a stately flower. 
The pride and crown of some high house, 
was laid 

Low in the dust of Africbut of these 
Sebastian was not onw^, 

Syl —I am nm. skilj’d 
To deal with men of mystery. Take 
thou off 

The strange dork scrutiny of thine eyes 
from mine. 

What mean’st thou ? Speak ! 

Sct >—Sebastian died not there. 

—I read no joy in that cold doubting 
mien. 


Is not thy name—-Sylvelra ? 

Syl —Aye. 

Seb. —Why then 

Be glad!—I tell thee that Sebastian lives! 
Think thou on this, he lives!—Should 
he return, 

—-For he may yet return—and find the 
friend 

In whom he trusted with such perfect 
trust 

As shoulej be Heaven’s alone—mark’st 
thou my words ? 

Should he then find this man, not girt 
and trm’d, 

And watemng o’er the heritage of his 
lord, 

But,ircckless of high fame and loyal faith. 
Holding luxurious revels with his foes ; 
—How w'ould’st thou meet his glance ? 

Syl —As I do thine. 

Keen though it be, and proud. 

Acft— Why, thou dost quail 
Before it, e’en as if the burning eye 
Of the broad sun pursued thy shrinking 
soul 

Through all its depths. 

Syl. —Away!—He died not there ? 

He should have died, then, with the chi¬ 
valry. 

And strength, and honour of his king¬ 
dom, lost 

By his impetuous rashness. 

Scb .—This from thee ! 

—Who hath giv’n power to falsehood, 
that one gaze. 

At its unmask’d and withering mien, 
should blight 

High souls at once ?—I wake.—Anil this 
from thee ! 

—There are, whose eyes discern the se¬ 
cret springs 

Which Ue i’ th’ desart’s boktni, and the 
gold 

And gems of earth’s dim caverns, far be¬ 
low 

The everlasting hills:—but who hath 
dar’d 

To dream that Heaven’s most awful at¬ 
tribute 

Invest 'l his mortality, and to boast 
That through its inmost folds his glance 
could read 

One heart, one human heart?—^.Why, 
then, love r, 

And trust is but to lend a traitor ami; 

Of keenest temper, and unerring aim,' ■ 
WhcPtwitW- to pierce our souljjg-Jlut 
thou, beware! 

—Sebastian lives! 

SyL —If it be so, and thou 
Art of his followers still, then bid him 
seek 

Far in the wilds, which gave one sepulchre 
To his proud hosts, a kingdom and a home. 
For none is left him here. 
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Seb, —This is to live 

An age of wisdom in one hour!—The 
man 

Whose empire, as in scorn^o’erpass’d the 
bounds 

E'en of the infinite deep, whose orient 
realms 

Lay bright beneath the morning, while 
the clouds 

Were brooding in their sunset glory still, 
O'er his majestic regions of thejvest; 
This heir of tar dominion shall return, 
And, in the very city of his birth, 

Shall find no home!—Aye, I will tell him 
Lhis, 

And he v ill answer that the tale is false, 
False as a traitor’s hollow words of love— 
And that the stately dwelling, in whose 
' hulls 

We commune now, a friend’s,a monarch's 
gift. 

Unto the chosen of his heart, Sylveira 
Should yield him still a welcome! 

SyL — Fare thee well! 

I may not pause to hear thee, for thy 
w ords 

Are full of danger and of snares, per¬ 
chance 

Laid by sonic treach’rous foe. But all in 
vain. 

I mock thy wiles. 

Sob. —Ha ! ha!—The grovelling snake 
Doth pride himself in his distorted cun¬ 
ning. 

Deeming it wisdom!—Nay,thou goestnot 
thus! 

What!—K nmv's t thou not my spirit was 
born to hold 

Dominion over thine ? (hou shalt not cast 
Those lionds thus lightly from thee. 
Stand thou there, 

And tremble fn the presence of thy lord I 
SyL —This is all madness. 

Srb .—Madness !—No!—1 say 
’Tis Reason starting from her sleep, to feel. 
And see, and know, in all their cold dis¬ 
tinctness. 

Things which come o’er her, as a sense of 
pain 

O’ th’ sudden wakes the dreamer. Stay 
thee yet 1 

Be still! thou’rt us’d to smile and to obey. 
Aye, to weep. I have seen thy tears 
•i flow fast, , 

As from the fulness of a heart o’ercharg’d 
With loyal love. Oh! never, never more 
Let smiles or tears be trusted S—When thy 
king'**’ '• 

Went forth on his disastrous enterprise, 

• Upon thy bed of sickness thou wert laid, 
And he stood o’er thee with the look of 
one 

Who leaves a dying brother, and his eyes 
, Were fill’d with tears like thine—no! not 
like thine! 


His bosom knew no falsehood, and he 
deem’d 

Thine clear and stainless as a warrior’s 
shield, 

Wherein high deeds and noble forms alone. 
Arc brightly imag’d forth. 

SyL— What now nail 

These recollections ? 

Seh .—What! —I have seen thee shrink 
As a murderer from the eye of light be¬ 
fore me! 

I have earn’d, (how dearly and how bit¬ 
terly 

It matters not, but I hair earn’d at last,) 
Deep knowledge, fearful wisdom!—Now, 
begone! 

Hence to thy guests, and fear not, though 
arraign’d 

E’en of Sebastian’s friendship !—Make 
his scorn, 

(For he will scorn thee, as a crouching 
slave 

By all high hearts is scorn’d,) thy right, 
thy charter, 

Unto vile safety !—Let the secret voice, 
Whose low upbraiding* will not sleep 
within thee, 

Be as a sign, a token of thy claim 
To all such guerdons as are shower’d on 
traitors. 

When noble men are crush’d!—And fear 
thou not! 

’Tis but the kingly cedar which the storm 
Rends from his mountain-throne; the 
ignoble shrub, 

Grovelling beneath, may live. 

SyL— It is thy part 
To tremble for tliy life. 

Sch .—They that have look’d 
Upon a heart like thine, should know too 
well 

The worth of life to tremble!—Such 
things make 

Brave men, und reckless. Aye, and they 
whom fate 

Would trample, should he thus. It is 
• enough. 

Thou mayst depart. 

Syt .—And thou, if thou dost prize 
Thy safety, speed thcc hence. 

\E.i'il Sylcrha. 

Seh.—(alone.)—End this is he 
Who was as mine own soul!—Whoso 
image rose ,, 

Shadowing my dreams of glory with the, • 
thought, mJ* 

That on the sick man’s Veary couch he 
lay. 

Pining to share my battles ! 

(Chorus of voices heard within, music.) 

Ye winds that sweep 
The conquer’d billows of the western 
deep, 
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Sc bast inn 

Or wander where the morn. 

Midst the deep glow of Indian heavens is 
horn. 

Waft o’er bright Isle and glorious worlds 
the fame 

Of the crowned Spaniard’s name ! 

Till in each radiant /one, 

Its might the nations own. 

And how to him the vassal-knee, 

Whose sc eptre shadows realms from sea 
to sea ! 


Srl>. —Away, away!— this is no place 
for him 

Whose name hath thus resounded, but is 
now 

A spell of desolation ! ] Exit. 


sctNi'_ The Gaiilum of a Royal Villa. 

I’UANC'ESCO, AX 01.1) I’ltlEST. 

Finn —Why should I linger thus ? how 
strange the ties 

Whereby familiar things, to which our 
eye 

Hath grown, until the deep sad thoughts 
of years 

Have quench’d its early lire, do link them¬ 
selves 

Around man’s heart and brain !—As if 
they held 

A secret and mysterious sympathy 
With that invisible world!—Aye, thus 
we dream ; 

Hut Nature is all joy !—She spurns de¬ 
cay 

And desolation from her, and doth make 
All changes hut the ministers of her cup. 
Crown’d high with youth and glory. I 
shall sleep 

Beneath the green sward of the stranger’s 
land ; 

And these fair trees, which I have tended 
long. 

In the vain hope that he might yet return 
Who grew beneath their shade, to each 
soft wind, 

As in immortal gladness, will be waving 
All their luxuriant foliage!—Idle thoughts! 
Yet must our souls put on another being, 
Ere we can rise above them ! 

(Sebastian niters.) 

How my stw^ 

Turn to their well-knpwn haunt*!—and 
yet I seek 

A home no longer, but a solitude. 

Where a proud heart, in its dark hour of 
conflict. 

May find free scope to breathe !—Who 
comes ?—’tis he 

Who lov *d me once—No! j„c in'it to love 
me once, 


f Portugal. Olay 

E’en as u son. I will not trust him now; 
He must have chang’d ; for are not all 
men chang’d ? 

He should be like the rest!—Good Fa¬ 
ther, say 

May one, a stranger in his native land, 
Explore these scenes of beauty ? 

Finn.— Ask not him, 

Who, in the fulness of his years, goes 
forth 

An outcast from their shades. 

Sch. _\Vhat! art thou not 

The friend, th* instructor of Sebastian’s 
yotyli, 

Who first didst pour upon ’»ia soul the 
light 

Of l*»fty thought, and unto vv horn lie hade 
These groves and bovvers a calm asylum 
yield 

Till his return ? 

Fran .—Alas ! how few the hearts 
Still true to him w ho never will return ! 
No voice of jMivver oriseth from the dust. 
Where monarchs sleep forgotten. It is 
e’en 

As thou hast said, anil then fori: 1 depart 
With my white hairs, to exile, and to 
seek 

A grave on other shores. 

Sch —This shall not be ! 

Frau. —Stranger, it must be. ’Tis 
their will, who rule 

A weary and a wasted land, which asks 
But rest, if e'en in death. A land, whose 
heart. 

Once brave and free, is broken ! 

Sell.— 1 Think’st thou then 
A nation’s spirit, nurtur’d into povv er 
By the majestic, deep remembrances 
Of elder time, can die ?—Oh, feeble 
thought! 

Sebastian yet may come, unci thou shalt 
'see 

The wakening of a people! 

Fran —I have watch’d 
For his return, until, with hope deferred, 
My heart hath sicken’d. It is past. And 
now— 

Oh ! 1 letter far that with Ids kingly sires 
He s umber’d, or that on his lonely grave 
The desart-serpent bask’d in Afric’s noon. 
Than that lie came to look cm faithless 
friends, 

And kingd.miji lost for ever!—No !} my 
trust, I 

Now that the days of evil arc upon us,-., 
Is, that he perish’d iu the hattl crfy air. 
Bearing his nature’s tamclcK. royalty' 
Alxiut him, to the last! 

Scb.— So bright a lute 
W.U4 not for him. 

Fruit .—What know’st thou of his lot ? 
There is a cadence in thy voice, which 
thrills " • 

My spirit ur,fc»me v\ clUrcmcmbcr’d strain 
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Which speaks of other days!—Yet to 
mine eye 

. Thine aspect is unknown. Say, wert 
.thou one t 

Of his devoted host ? 

Scb. —Oli! ask no more. 

1 saw the ancient banners of the land 
Horne down at Alcazar! 

t'l an —But didst thou see 
Our monarch fall ? 

S<b _Francesco, he hath liw’d 

Through years of suffering since that 
fatal day. 

Fran .—Oh Ood ! my noli! % prince !— 
how might he hear 

Scorn, and disgrace, and long captivity? 
And, if he live, with wliat upbrailing 
. thoughts 

Muse his high soul he wrung! 

Sch —No more—no more ! 

Farewell !—Yet say, where guest thou ? 

Fran .—I am one 

To whom all earth is lnit a solitude. 

And whose, communion is with rocks 
and waves. 

And the free mountains, and tli’ eternal 
stars. 

I stand alone, and ’tw.is my thought to 
hear 

'•’lie cross in patient and devoted faith. 
Through the dark forests and primeval 
wilds 

Of the great western world. 

Srb. —If thou const find. 

In .ill thy father's land, a shelter still. 

Oh ! leave it not! for brighter days e'en 
yet 

May dawn upon our mountains. 

Fran —Little knows 
The stranger, gazing on our sunny hea¬ 
vens, „ 

How man’s desponding heart may sink 
and die, 

Beneath the glorious light wherein our 
vines 

Are purpling to luxuriance!—’Tis not 

The time for hope, but patience. Yet if 
still 

Sebastian lives, I will not bid farewell 
Unto his ruin'd laud. 


" ( Voice heard singing.) 

Tii'cy rais’d no trophy o’er hift grave, 

Ti>... ‘"iMir p<v dirge of woe. 

And what is lectio tell the brave, 

That a warrior sleeps below ? 

A shatter’d lance, a broken shield, 

A helm with its white crest torn, 

And a blood-stain'd turf on the battle- 
• • field. 

Where the chief to his rest was borne I 


He lies not where his fathers sleep, 

But who hath a tomb more proud ? 
For the boundless wilds his record keep. 
And a banner is his shroud ! 


Si Ik —What strains are these,somourn- 
ful, yet so sweet, 

And wild as music of the winds ? 

Fran —Alas! 

That lrionarelis might but look upon the 
hearts. 

Trampled beneath Ambition's chariot - 
w heels. 

When rushing to renown!—Full well l 
know 

That voice, once joyous as the gladden* 
ing sounds 

Borne upon spring's young breezes !— 
But its tones 

Now tell a common Mstory. 'Tis the tale 
Of a bright spirit, shadowed with despair. 
And wandering in its darkness. She 
that sings, 

Once, with the sunshine of her brow and 
eye. 

Made all things laugh around her, and 
call’d up 

Light to all hearis. But this was tran¬ 
sient. .Toy, 

And Hope, and Beauty, every flower 
wherewith 

Nature has gifted youth, with him she 
lov'd, 

As by one death-blight, perish'd; and 
her sonl 

Is now a world of dreams. 

Si'Ik —And who was he 
She lov’d so fatally ? 

Fran. —A noble youth. 

To whose high spirit life seem’d but the 
price 

Requir'd for glory. But his generou-- 
blood 

Won him no fame. He died at Alcazar. 

Scb. — (covering his face.) Leav e me, 
• old man ! for I ran bear no more. 
Farewell—.farewell! 

Fran. —What Jiave I said, that thus 
Thine aspect should lie darken’d ? 

Srb— Ask me not. 

. Fran t — Peace to thy spirit, stranger, 
and farewell! [Exit. 

Scb. — (alone.) All men upbraid me.j 
15’en the fevv, that still 
('ling to the old afc/giance of their hearts. 
Do breathe my nawt* in Sad half-mingled 
tones 

Of pity and reproach—What! shall I 
bow 

My spirit unto fate, and own my wmes 
The just and heaven-sent chastening of 
my guilt ? 

What is my guilt ?—Why, kings, with 
tenfold waste 
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Of life, have inarch'd to conquest, and no 
voice 

Hath rais’d its cry against them !—Aye, 
but this 

Might be, perchance, because the trum¬ 
pet notes 

Of victory, swelling like the tempest, 
drown’d 

The moan of breaking hearts !—I never 
paus'd 

On such a thought till now!—And hath 
it l«on 

My crime, my ruin, that I would not 
pause 

In mine uncheck’d career?—I will not 
think ! 

Nature is round me, and is lovely still, 

And will not mock my woes !—Oh, na¬ 
tive groves ! 

Along whose grassy path and light ar¬ 
cades 

My childhood bounded .'—Founts, which, 
bright us then. 

Arc sparkling in the sun, and sending 
forth 

Unchang'd your voices—whose wild ca¬ 
dence blends 

With the deep whisper of the laurel- 
boughs. 

And the glad bird-notes, and the wind’s 
low r sigh, 

Through mine own bowers of citron !— 
Take ye back 

The heart-side wanderer to your soli¬ 
tudes, 

And charm his spirit, if but for one still 
hour. 

With all your mingling summer-melo¬ 
dies, 

To brief forgetfulness! [Exit Sebastian. 

II. 


THE LITERAHY I-EGACY. 

No V. 

Mil EDITOR, 

An early recollection awoke in my 
mind a few days agp, that induced 
me to ransack the Legacy Hamper 
more effectually; and happy am 1 to 
say, that a most valuable discovery 
was the fruit of iny labour—no less 
than an admirably well preserved 
Journal of Uncle ^abriel’s first love- 
errand. c 

I well rein fertility hearing my mo¬ 
ther say to Mrs Cidlund, when watch¬ 
ing a swarm of bees then about to 
hive on one of our gooseberry bushes, 
“ Truly, gudewife, 1 ken na what to 
think o’ him. Gabriel, poor man, 
has never been hansel' since the un- 
happy news o' Jen nyM'Ma th's dread- 


fu’ end arrived frae Kinderside; and 
though its now thirty years ago, he 
makes a pilgrimage every simmer to- 
Loch kinder as regularly as ever. IV e 
had reason to believe, that the na¬ 
tural chearfu’ness o’ his disposition 
wou'd ha'e prevailed; but first love 
keeps a fast liauld. The sad catas¬ 
trophe still preyB on his mind, and 
mcikle do I fear will eventually lay 
him where the weary are at rest.” 

I was then too young to ponder much 
on what pissed between tlie two; but 
mother's saying took root in my mind, 
and grew up with many others of the 
liktf sedatc character. This affecting 
remembrance inclined me to believe, 
that a man of Uncle’s finc-toncd 
sensibility could not possibly fail of 
commemorating “ the first of his 
loves;” and feeling myself in a mood 
peculiarly suitable for the under¬ 
taking, 1 proceeded forthwith to ex¬ 
amine and cross-examine every slip 
of paper that came in my way, so 
anxious was I to possess the dear 
incognito supposed to exist in some 
shape or other; but without success. 
At length I descried an old glove, 
that had very much the appearance 
of being a depository; untied the 
ribbon that preserved its contents 
from straggling abroad, and drew 
forth a green silk hussife, bearing 
the initials./. M‘M. within a honey¬ 
suckle wreath of exquisite needle¬ 
work. I opened the sacred keepsake 
with a tremulous hand, turned over 
its silken 'leaves, tastefully beautified 
with rural devices, and discovered in 
one of the pockets a bright auburn 
ringlet, entwined with a lock of 
Uncle’s hair, but without a scrap of 
writing attached by way of label— 
indeed none was necessary. In the 
same pocket I also found three small 
tassch. of brown silk, wrapt in a bit 
of paper, on which was inscribed, 
"We adorned the state-lied wherein 
poor Mary lav at Tertregles*. when 
she fled with the Lord Maxwell from 

Langside. [ 

° . 

" The hapless Mary, ,whOj, JuUi.fatal 
speed, *• 

Fleeing from cruel Treason’s ruffian 
bands, 

Besought a woman In the day of need, - 

And fell by her inhospitable hands.” 

AVhat analogy there may • have , 
been between Mary’s misfortunes 
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and'thosc of Jenny M'Math, is more 
limn I dare even vciuure to guess 
ht - ; but no doubt L’nclv* bad bis rea¬ 
sons for associating the hallowed re¬ 
lics. 

Tlie glove also contained, amongst 
other little matters, a few sketches, 
both sentimental and descriptive, all 
relative to his unhappy attachment, 
and evidently written when the heart 
« as at ease, and the mind at peace 
with all mankind. 1 present the 
following without any confluent : 

“ O the broom, the Iang yellow 
broom, where 1 forgathered. wi’ # the 
sweetest Lassie that ever lifted a leg- 
lan ! ’ We had long felt the pleasing 
sensation of mutual attraction, and 
exchanged glances of loving-kindness 
at trysto and fair, but never until 
that blessed hour had we met face 
to lace, unheeded and unseen. What 
passed, and how we contrived to be¬ 
guile the afternoon, imist abide in 
my breast,—for the youth of untaint¬ 
ed mind, haply enjoying soft converse 
with Jus lass in a broomy dell, well 
knoweth that the gorlino joys of 
love arc much too tender to admit of 
being clothed in human language. 
The gloamin star at length remind¬ 
ed us, that longer absence from our 
respective hearths might waken fire¬ 
side suspicion, and cause us both to 
be hauled over the coals—a circum¬ 
stance that tended much to shorten 
our tete-a-tete.” When parting time 
was come, “ Now, Jenny," quoth I, 
“ tills is the first tryste I ever set wi’ 
a young lass, and your own heart 
can tell ye what mine wou’d say 
was I to rin three mile o’ gate on a 
gowk's errand. Be sure, now, and 
come to the house-end when yc hear 
tlie patter o' my stick at the spence 
window.” “ And what d’ye see in 
my face,” quo’ the amiable lassie, 
“ that indicates a fause heart? I 
never wgs in. towns, to learn duplici¬ 
ty ; and when did the lover star 
kindle unkindness in * a woman’s 
breast, or new-pair’d laverocks tell a 
young thing like me to* slight the 
tryste-houi /I' The unaffected sim¬ 
plicity of her reply, in unison with 
• emotions that never before flurried 
my pulse, so effectually overcame me, 
that 1 pressed her to my bosom, and 
for once in my life felt as though I 
had Been tnu.ulatcd to a better world. 

On Tuesday night, the long-look'd- 

VO!„ S. 


for Tuesday night, 1 stole away from 
the (Jrange like an evil doer from 
Gallowgatc, muffled in my best 
black and white plaid, am. i prime 
bezel stick in my hand, cut from the 
bank where Davie Waugh, as he 
thought, shot a* the hare, and found 
1 Airly Jit‘Chirr ahint the fanld dyke 
spinning on her rack. “ (Lie liaine 
bye,” quo’ the carline, yc great 
gowk ; I lia’o done a waur turn than 
gaur'd ye rin willicrsliins round the 
craft for a stricken hour mitlicr na¬ 
ked but Davit’s adventure dnun- 
tuii'd me not, though the grey stanc 
whereon she sat was wi Jim a few 
strides of my path. Willi a light 
heart and a clear conscience, 1 pro¬ 
ceeded on my lovelorn ney, without 
experiencing the slightest interrup¬ 
tion ti tiding to disturb the happy 
tenor of my meditations, until cross¬ 
ing Johnny Ailaw. «*»’.» fallow', 1 
distinctly heard the dark o’ Yib- 
by’s tongue, though a full bowshot 
from the foot-way. “ hit to your 
so wans wisclike, yc gnat, slabber,” 
nuo’ the termagant, *‘ and baud the 
beard o’ ye abuoti tlie guan. (>! 
what a pair o’ brocks ye’re makin’!— 
by a’ that’s guile and sacred J'11 

liaurl tlie verra -" but whether 

she actually commenced hostilities, 
or enforced obedience by means of 
clapper castigation, . know 

not. A whiff’o’ wind came round the 
hip o' Criflio, that effectually cut off’ 
all further eon mi unication with mine 
ear, and away I matched, pondering 
on Johnny Adamson’s pitil'u’ ease— 
a subject of all others the most dis¬ 
heartening for a younki r to fall in 
witl^ when bound on a lo\<- expedi¬ 
tion. On approaching the hedge that 
separates Johnny's fallow from tlie 
turnpike road, & wayfaring mau f.ovc 
in sight, humming a kind of sea 
song— 

The Nancy lays at Arl/i,;iand bank. 

List to the cheers o’ her gallant crew;' 
Her canvas flaps i’ t^c freshening breeze, 

Fair its the ivifl&V thi;white sea-mew. 
And when she defi&rts t&r the western 
sea, 

Mary, I’ll leave my heart with thee. 

The sky being cloudy, and a strag¬ 
gling hedge between us, 1 knew not 
by w'hat Christian name to call my 
fellow-traveller, though I had some 
knowledge of liis gait; but the in- 
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etant he twirled his stick, ami set off 
at a canter down [underside loaning, 
u O weodiy to the wiesand o’ him!” 
said I to myself; “ it's that born 
goineral Will Tcljir o’ Maecrulhu ; 

I ken by his tiddler-pouch'd coat, and 
tiic neuk o’ his mithcr's silk napkin 
fluttering atween the tails o't—Aye, 
aye, Willie's gaun to Shrurnyrrm; 
for a' his finery—clarty Mull lhd- 
destanes gude < nougli for the like o’ 
him so, without any further pre- 
amble, 1 broke through the bulge, 
and took a circuitous route by the 
way of Ardiruld whins, not choosing 
to provoke the old adage, “ like 
draws to like,” had f happened to 
forgather wi J kend faces, when cruis¬ 
ing in Willie’s wake. On jumping 
Carlincraft burn, still haunted by 
the apparitions of uncannie dairies, 
whose evil deeds, in the service o' 
Satan, are the theme of every fire¬ 
side, an assemblage of lowering clouds 
suddenly dispersed, and left the 
young moon to illumine my path with 
light from on high, pure and nn- 
>olluted as the love that vivified my 
mart, and hastened me on to the 
dwelling of Jenny AI'Math. No 
wonder that 1 lap the dykes and 
climb’d the green knowes with an 
alacrity that brought me to the very 
bourtrees of Kinderskle kail-yard, 
even before I was aware. 

Reconnoitring the coast was ab¬ 
solutely necessary, and 1 according¬ 
ly set about it with the most cau¬ 
tious circumspection; but nothing 
could 1 discern of a suspicious cha¬ 
racter. Rover’s bark challenged not 
the casual passengt r. Andrew Fra¬ 
zer’s flail hung on the pin of rest, 
and “ the hack yeti stood a-gee,” so 
away went 1, cowering through the 
gretn kail, to the appointed rendez¬ 
vous, a wide-spreading currant-bush, 
that partially screen’d the spencc 
window ; and there, to my great con¬ 
fusion, sat the identical individual 
whom I had evidently mistaken at 
the loaning hcadSf.r Will Telfer. 
He appeared* to < have trodden the 
gowans of two-aml-twenty summers, 
though a slight dash of weather-worn 
sun-burn might l\ave added a couple 
more to liis account, in the estima¬ 
tion of a superficial observer. The 
intelligence of his eye pleased me 
beyond measure, and the frankness 
of his line open countenance pro¬ 


cured him at on«e a comfortable 
birth in my good opinion. “ Clap 
down,” quoth the stranger in an un¬ 
der tone, patting the ground with 
his hand ; “ my sooth, lad, there's 
some weel-faur'd faces here.” “ O 
the deil clap your doup," said I to 
myself; “ when Jenny comes to the 
liouse-cnd, and sees a bonnet mair 
than bat gain’d for, she’ll tak’ the 
gie to a certainty; but there’s nao 
help for’tso 1 condoled myself with 
that vcryVxccllent proutb, “ Wliat 
cannot be cured, must needs be en¬ 
dued,” and sat me down to enjoy 
a scene worthy of being delineated 
by a better pencil. Most willingly 
would 1 go a full day’s journey to 
behold such another. 

Mary M‘Mal/i, and Jenny , her 
younger sister, managed the rncikle 
wheels with singular dexterity; their 
cousin, Kate o’ Killwhannidy, sup¬ 
plied the two spinners with rovins ; 
and Rachel Lesslie , an accomplished 
matron of great experience, presided 
at the woo’ creel. Her advice was 
much sought after, in all cases where 
uncannie ecu were supposed to have 
exercised their baleful influence. At 
bridals and christenings, for obvious 
reasons, the old lady never failed 
of being well received; and nobody 
ever thought of laying out a corpse 
without the helping hand of Raenel 
Lesslie. Added to all this, common 
report had gifted her with the .second 
tight, an accomplishment that con¬ 
tributed more to Rachel s importance 
than all her other good qualities put 
together, and they were indeed both 
many and rare. In such an assem¬ 
bly, it is not to be supposed ‘ that 
silence could predominate even for 
a moment; and whilst the currant- 
bush with its full compliment of 
callar leaves, stood between us and 
all observation from the interior— 
occasionally treating our thankful 
eyes to a glimpse o’ the lasses, when 
the night wind played in its dark 
green foliage—wc distinctly heard all 
that passed within, and, to tell the 
truth, their tongues' were neither 
lown nor lazy. Troth, I.ady (llen- 
ca/de,” quo’ Jenny M‘Math, address¬ 
ing herself to tlio elder sister, “ that 

{ ram o’ thine’s nae great things. I 
la’e seen our Andrew trailin’ lus lane, ’ 
legs about the stackyard, and matin' 
bonnier walk wi’ a thraw crook.”. 
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Kjife o Kilhrhannidy.—“ Ay, *jr, 
her ladyship has gotten finer clecilm 
in,contemplation than hoddin grey. 
She’s thinking about dismissing her 
mither’s hamespun hap warms, and 
riggin herscl out wi’ the verra wale 
o' Sandy Waddle's pack; but, ilear- 
sake lassie, dinna be uplifted sae 
soon—the auld man’s ainang the 
mools sure enough, and the riggs o' 
Glctu-aple are baith braid ancl bonnie, 
but there’s a wide water between thee 
and the young laird.” 

Mary o' Kinderside .—“was ever 
a poor thing sac beset wi’ twa gome- 
rals 1 Troth, Jenny M'Math, «this 
thraw crook yarn o’ mine may weel 
compare wi’ thy thumb-rapes; and 
as for Sandy Waddle’s braws, my 
word, Mr David wou’d speak his 
mind glibly enough was 1 to roose 
the bonniest bombazeen in a’ Sandy’s 
pack, and slight the sorriest dud that 
ever woman wore o' her ain hand 
spinning. Na, na, the young laird's 
nane o’ your fiaunty gentry, wi’ his 
head fu' o’ French fiddle-faddles and 
boarding-school conceits. He downa 
thole to hear hamely thrift lightly 
spoken of, and ne’er cou’d abide to 
see outlandish finery bear the bell. 
Poor lad; God only knows what’s 
best for us baith—but sliou’d we 
ever come thegither. I’ll like him 
better wi' his ain plain hainely man¬ 
ners, than tho’ he had been brought 
up at the feet o’ a dizen French Ga¬ 
maliels.” 

.Jenny M'Mulh.—“ Speak lown, 
lassie—dear-sake, speak lown—win¬ 
dows ha’e een, and stanc wa’s ha’e 
lugs. Was Davie within hearing, O 
how he wou’d laugh in his sleeve!" 

Kate o’ KiVwhanniddy.—“ My tru¬ 
ly, she has gude cause to speak weel 
o’ him, was’t only for the sang he 
made about her the verra night be¬ 
fore his auld surly uncle gae him tho 
twa choices—Jamaica, or the windy 
side c’ -the ha’ door; and if ye’ll only 
keep the peace for a njevefu' o' mi¬ 
nutes. I'll try how it chimes wi' the 
Lm-rig.” Silence being proclaimed 
by Ilachel Lesslie, Catherine replen¬ 
ished her vvT>oi-car<ls with a portion 
of hausclock, and lilted the following 
.ballad: 

How" fragrant breathe on Kinder banks 
The spiouting birk and blossom'd slue! 
How sweet the lively linnet sings 
. From briarv brake and scroggic hrao! 


Sweet is the scene nt close of day, 

When on the fairy kuowc I stand. 
And Mary seeks the haw thorns green. 
And Mary’s foot imprints the sand. 

The evening sun fmm Criffle’.- • mv 
Serenely smil’d on bower and brake; 
His golden hair in ringlets (lew 
Loose flouting ,-n the living lake; 

The mellow mavis was awake 

On breezy Kinder's seroggic shore, 

As Mary trod the dairies down, 

As Mary sought the hawthorns hoar. 

Soft, from the mist-encircled Isle, 

The lute’s melodious voice was heard. 
And, lo! a liark of peerless sheen 
On Kinder’s sylvan flood appear’d: 
The ski if a beauteous damsel steer'd 
Towards tho fairy-haunted shore. 

And soon the bloomy bank she near’d, 
With silken sail and silver oar. 

A garland gay, o’ wild-flowers wove. 
Was blooming on her jHilish’d bree; 
Her snowy arms with bracelets glow’d, 
Itipe gather’d from the rowan tree. 
And O! a spiightlior nymph than she 
Ne’er plied the oar on crystal tide. 

As lovely on the prow she stood, 

And hail’d the urns of Kindatuh-. 

“ Cast oil’, east off your hose and shoon, 
And thro’ the water wade to me; 
Your kirtlc, lass, ye vvinna weet, 

Tho’ serimply kilted to the knee;— 
And here,” witii syren smile, ijuoth she, 
“ On elfin couch we’ll lay us down. 
And rise in a delightful land 

Frae sleep that fit’s baith sweet and 
sou u’. 

“ For these sweet eyes are hoav’nly 
lamps, 

Too pure on mortflB bliss to shine, 

And human hand is too impure 

To press these bosom folds of thine. 
And that celestial smile benign, 

That wiles the angel from lii - way, 

Is meet to charm the bloomy glades 
O’ Fairyland so green and gay.” 

“ I winna kilt ifly kirtlc hie,” 

The blithely-laughing lass replied ; 

“ Nor leave the building loves o’ life. 

To foam with thee, whate’er bolide. 
There dwells a lad on Kindersidc, 

Dear as the bloom-besprinkled hawe. 
Whose breast u refer flame illume* 

Than fairy altar cvcr # saw. 

“And I’m a bud on Kincter hank. 

That sips the shining simmer dew. 
And when my virgin leaves unfauld. 

His rose the gentle youth may pu’; 
And we will never cease to woo 
The hamely haunts o’ rural peace, 
Until we leave the sylvan shades. 

For bovvers of uncreated bliss." 
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Ilaclui Losslie.—“ Wcel, sirs, wlta 
wou’d believe that Davie Hamilton 
was a drap’s blood to auld Gtencuple , 
the greedy graceless tyke, that sent 
awa liis ain flesh and blood to prowl 
for wealth i’ the A Vest Indies, when 
he might lia'e fill'd the poor lad’s 
pouches at hume wi' his ain mouldy 
plucks, and never miss’d ano o’ them ! 
He was indeed a wicked auld man, 
without tlie fear o’ Clude before his 
cen, and doateil on world’s gear to 
the last gasp. Never will 1 forget 
the cauld snawie day when he rowped 
honest Saunders Laidlaw out o’house 
and huuld, and shot Leezie Hatties 
hens for pickling about the pea-stack 
—deeds that will cover him wi’ burn¬ 
ing shame for ever and ever. Alunie 
a comely corse hoc 1 streiked, and 
drawn the curtains o’ inonie a sick¬ 
bed ; hut never saw an auld man sae 
swecr to die, nor uuclutch the warld 
wi’ sic a doomsday look. When 
about to leave this vale o’ vanity for 
ever and aye, lie snuffled wi’ bis nose 
just as though he bad fauiul a smell 
that shouldna been there, and raxt 
his lang lean neck owre the bedsioek. 
‘ (Irizy lleughan,’ quo’ he to the 
servant lass, ‘ wlial arc ye about 
now? I iauld ye to hail thae sowens 
wi’ yird eldiu, and ye ha’e tacn die 
glide peel'd sticks: < > thou wasterl’u’ 
slut I”’ 

Thus far had Rachel jiroeeeded in 
delineating the character of Auld 
CilcncapJe, when her voice suddenly 
failed, and the dead silence that 
ensued inclined me to believe that 
something of a very extraordinary 
nature had cecum d. Likely enough, 
thought I, the gifted dame maybe 
visited by her b’umUia. and, when 
lie departs, she’ll no doubt tell* the 
lasses what transpired—a conjecture, 
hy tin 1 bye, that eventually became 
a feather in the cap of my sagacity. 
Rachel Lcsslie certainly did reveal 
what transpired, hut in a tftne so 
peculiarly devotional, that it was 
some time before J could even com¬ 
prehend the nature^’ Jicr communi¬ 
cation—a mijjfrure, g£ prophecy and 
moral reflection, that terminated in 
these words:— 

“ He conics from afar, to pu’ the 
wild briar rose o’^liis early choice, 
for the grave has devour’d the spoiler 
o’ his peace; and a’ that brightens 
the morning o’ life, and blitlicns the 


afternoon, arc gathering round, the 
hearth o’ (llencaplc. He comes like 
a leal lad at the trystc hour, to fai$iV 
i» his faitlrfu arms the jiinpest 
waist, and the fairest face, and the 
gentlest heart, that ever met tho- 
gither in the semblance o’ woman.” 

Scarcely had the old lady finished 
her very singular oration, when a 
circumstance occurred that more ma¬ 
terially concerned myself. “ See,” 
quoth my fellow watchman, pulling 
me hy tluydeevc, “ yonder’s a pair o' 
sweet cen on the look-out for some¬ 
body.” I turned aside a few lei. 'cs 
that obscured my view, and beheld 
Jenny ARAIatli at the house^end, 
slily reconnoitring our position. She 
announced her piescncc with an iro¬ 
nic giggle, that ' demonstrated 
what was passing within, and disap¬ 
peared in a twinkling. “ Up and 
after the runaway," exclaimed my 
companion, us he sprung from liis 
hiding-place, and passed me like 
lightning. I followed the chase with 
equal ardour, and came up with 
Jenny just as she turned the Italian: 
“ llaitli, lad,” quoth she, “ tliou’s a 
fine fallow to keep a trystc; and 
wha’s yon yo brought wi’ ye, to ban*, 
the bogles?” “ Troth, my bonuic 
lass,” quoth I, “his company was 
mine o’ my seeking; the lad’s a stran¬ 
ger to me, hut nane to the house”— 
for by this time he had fairly taken 
refuge among the lasses. AV < fol¬ 
lowed his example, and found him 
on the speiice floor, with h's right 
arm round Mary’s waist, and his left 
hand on lur eyes. “ (> sirs," quoth 
she, “ vvliat a dear wee safl hand! 
it's just l'or a’ the world like my 
Davie’s.” “And is David Hamilton 
still dear to Alary M'Matli?” said 
the youth, withdrawing his hand, and 
looking her full in the face. The 
Li/as of Kmdenid.- gazed for a mo¬ 
ment on her lover with inexpressible 
delight, lifted her swimming-wyes to 
heaven, and,swooned away in the 
arms of the young laird of Olenca- 
ple.” 

Thus, Air Editor, Kaye I given 

{ r ou a faithful transcript *of Uncle’s 
ove adventure; and should 1 fall in 
with any more of his fugitive pieces* 
worthy of being attached to my Le¬ 
gacy hy way of Rider , be assured, 
my dear Sir, that 1 will not fail, to 
transmit them for your consideration. 
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Meanwhile, I beg leave to remain as 
formerly, 

„ Very faithfully jtours, 

SAML. IviLLIUHEW. 

LjiuUm, lb22. 

Tin: uuu>r or hai.acuan. 

( Continual.) 

11 Saw ye aught o’ a lass, v i* a ljooil and a 
mantle, 

Shnu’d lia'e been married on Ty’.sday’t 
e’en 't n # 

J iiai> once some thoughts of pre¬ 
facing this very chapter with the 
good old proverb, “ A drunken nfght 
and a dry morning;” but on recol¬ 
lecting how very circumstantially 
the feats of Monday evening were 
detailed, it struck me that some 
over-fastidious critic might deem the 
quotation highly superfluous; and as 
it is a favourite maxim of mine to 
live in peace with all mankind, I 
substituted the above fragment in 
lieu thereof. 

< hi Tuesday morning the sun arose 
precisely at lialf-past four o’clock, 
and so did Andrew Simpson, whose 
inward man panted for the water- 
stoups more fervently than ever did 
a thirsty hart for the streams of 
Hethcl. Sandy Watt’s interior being 
also in great tribulation, roused him 
at the self-same hour—and, if com¬ 
mon report may be credited, this 
curious little fact gave rise to the 
well-known saying, “ like master, 
like nian;”*hut as evil luck would 
have it, every vessel of the pitcher 
tribe was empty, the cellar door 
locked, and the smith’s fingers, as 
usual, in safe keeping, being stuffed, 
amongst other goods and chattels, in 
a certain depository, that Mrs Simp¬ 
son always made a point of laying 
under her own pillow. In conse¬ 
quence thereof, Andrew and his 
faithful squire were under the ne¬ 
cessity ’of allaying their thirst in 
Toddyburn. • 

Was 1 a man afflicted with the 
scribbling itch, a fellow \yho dealt in 
all manner of trifles, for lack of capi¬ 
tal, to put him in a respectable line 
, of business, never did a more tempt¬ 
ing opportunity present itself, of 00 - 
' veriirg a quire of paper at less intel¬ 
lectual expegee. In the first place, 
I could fill a pair of sheets with 
Duncan Henderson’s soliloquy on the 


knocking-stane, prior to his recollect¬ 
ing what hefel him on Monday night. 
Andrew Simpson’s astonishment on 
discovering the guager arravil in his 
own garments, might rig oiu another 
couple very decently; and 'kindy 
Watt’s essay on Highland hardi¬ 
hood, including explanatory notes, 
together with the conversation that 
passed between Duncan ami his 
friends at Toddyburn-side, when 
slaking their drouth, could not pos¬ 
sibly fail of clothing a dozen at least 
with tolerable stuff, considering the 
present dearth of originality. As for 
the remaining eight, every one of 
them might be filled with the lamen¬ 
tations of Ilugbie 1’ai.sley, when he 
awoke at five o’clock, and found him¬ 
self a prisoner in Meg Simpson's box- 
bed, in place of being a sojourner at 
Jialachan Grange, agreeably to pro¬ 
mise ; and then what would become 
of the luauy thanks returned to Mv 
Henderson, by Ilugbie and bis three 
bedfellows, for the pitcher of cal- 
lar burn, whose illusive apparition 
haunted their dreams the whole 
blessed night? Sheets, did Isay? why, 
reader, with these very materials, a 
modern book-maker would furnish a 
couple of folio volume!.- ilcsidcs, I 
never reckoned on the debate that 
ensued between Miller Morrison, 
Jamie Scott, and Willie D.inihson, 
respecting the mettle of their steeds, 
nor so much as thought of the secret 
agreement entered into by these gen¬ 
tlemen anent starting l’or the browse: 
tlic Miller and Jamie by proxy, being 
married men, and Willie Daudison 
in person. As for the means sug¬ 
gested by Maggie Simpson lor keep¬ 
ing wp Sandy’s brocks, and Mrs Mor¬ 
rison’s improvement 'heicor., the cir¬ 
cumstance eutjrely escaped my re¬ 
collection. “ Supposing,” quo’ Meg, 
f ‘ that a piece o’ guile stout selvage 
was bought owre his right shouthcr 
like a sword belt, and buith cuds 
preen'd to the waistband—therecou’d 
be little doubt, 1.think, o' its’ keep¬ 
ing ane o* tho^Sillow’jj haunches out 
o’ sight.” “ Aucl'aiiiiher,” observed 
Mrs Morrison, “mightalso be brought 
owre his left sliouther, and preen’d 
on the opposite side.” These joint- 
stock theories, being .speedily redu¬ 
ced to practice by the two ladies, not 
only succeeded to a miracle, but also 
gave birth to the very sage oba.iva- 
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tfon, Twa heads are better than 
anc.” 

I mention this little contrivance, 
merely to show how readily the smal¬ 
lest hint impregnates an ingenious 
mind. The fame of Sandy Watt's 
gallowses some how or other travelled 
to the cars of Mr Timothy Thing um- 
ihangum, tailor and habit-maker, St 
James’s, who had long been on the 
look-out for a hair to make a tether 
of; and great was his joy when he 
laid hold of the very idea that every 
tailor in town and country had dil- 
ligently sought after with prayer and 
fasting, for long and many a day. 
Tim put in a caveat for suspending 
nether garments that very afternoon, 
and in due time was honoured with 
royal letters patent, engrossed on a 
whole Southdown skin of parchment. 
Was meritorious ingenuity always re¬ 
warded with the like promptitude, the 
dear little Isle we live in would soon 
rejoice, and lift up its head amongst 
the nations. But there are many 
more incidental items, that a writer 
in the general live would turn to good 
account: the adventures of Willie 
Dandison’s special messenger, for ex¬ 
ample, to and from Lintylinn, with 
a full holiday suit. 

The indescribable bustle that pre¬ 
vailed when Maggie and Mrs Morri¬ 
son were at the toilet, rigging them¬ 
selves out—Hughic Paisley’s impa¬ 
tience to be gone, and the Miller’s 
persuasive eloquence to detain him 
until the wedding guests were all 
marshalled in bridal array—dusting 
the gentlemen’s apparel, shaving their 
beards, and powdering their hair— 
For in those days the poll-tax collec¬ 
tor was a baby in his mother’s 1 lap, 
who, in after times, caused the most 
accomplished barber ..Dumfries ever 
saw, to wring his hands, and exclaim 

“ Shut up shop, John Gtisx, 

“ No more wigs to dress— n 

and, last of all, the exceeding good 
cheer provided by r Mrs Simpson on 
that memorable moving, might well 
detain a lit tie* scribe at liis desk fora 
whole week, though he only served his 
customers with linsey-woolsey lan¬ 
guage, similar to that of Joey Maw- 
man's North Country Tour. But 
though I feel not disposed to avail 
myself of minor occurrences, those of 
a more important nature will, on all 


occasions, meet with the most respect¬ 
ful attention. 

Maggitf Simpson’s orations at the 
breakfast-table, for instance,' might 
grace the page of, Cervantes himself, 
tliat prince of biographers, and, there¬ 
fore, do 1 most cheavfully knib my 
scribbling tool, to present the reader 
with a fair transcript of what fell 
from her lips. 

“ Now, sirs, fa’ to without cere¬ 
mony," quo Meg, “ and mak’ free, 
I bescecht-ye. Ba bfu’ folk, to qua¬ 
lify the auld saying, ha’c nac kirsen- 
ings. That’s right, Mrs Munson ; 
heljl yoursel’ to a barm scone, and din- 
na spare the heather hinny—there's 
walth o’t i’ the house. Bless me, Mr 
lfcndersun, what ails ye at the yill- 
saps—better brewn drink, to my cer¬ 
tain knowledge, was never in our cel¬ 
lar, and the twa baps might ha’e 
tempted young Gowkbiggin himsel’ 
to draw his tippence, had he seen 
them in a huxter wife’s basket. 

“ But I jealousc there’s a whaup i’ 
the rape.' Oh, Andrew, Andrew, 
thy mind’s charing mice. I might 
just as weel ha'e tauld our hud-stane 
to spiritualize the yill. Bring hither 
halt-a-mutchkin, and mak’ the best 
atonement ye can—better late mend 
than ne’er do weel. Miller Morrison, 
thou's ane o’ the auld stock o’ Tiner- 
ald, and our friend Drumbreg’s tarr’d 
wi* the same stick. Pcasc-brosc and 
lang-kail—was over the like heard 
tell of on a bridal-morning ? But 
willfu’ folk maun ay lia e their will, 
and wear the belt tlieir ain gate. Al¬ 
low me, Mr Dandison, to butter ani- 
ther bannock, or ye wou’d may be 
please to fancy a flour scone, it’s saf- 
ter for the gums. Help voursel’, now, 
to a fliclit o’ ham, aiut dinna heed 
the miller’s auld farrand gibes. My 
truely, our drap scandal water may 
weel compare wi’ his pcase-hrose. 
How d’ye get on wi’ the twa eggs, 
Hughie? Hech, man! I’ve seen the 
day when thfc fore spauld o’ a sheep 
wou’d ha’e departed frac thy presence 
moikle sooner; but the how hand 
never fails yc, and that's a special 
blessing. Andrew Simpson, thou's a 
verifier o’ the auld proverb, ‘ Slow 
to meat, and slow to wark.’ Sandy. 
Sandy, that bannock-mill o’ thine 
gets on wi’ the mellar just like a pair 
o’ ill-conditioned quairns.” 

Now these sayings of Maggie Simp- 
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son’s- were not delivered in a string, 
; 4 a tile intelligent readers may very 
it ejlily perceive, but popped occa¬ 
sionally into tlio gaps tlmt frequently 
occur in party-coloured discourse; 
and though there are many more, 
equally apropos, with which 1 might 
swell my narrative in a most sur¬ 
prisingly frog-like manner, yet do I 
feel such an inclination to push on, 
that nothing in the semblance of 
table-talk can possibly tempt me to 
ddile another sheet. Breakfast be¬ 
ing over, and every individual in 
wedding array, the procession was 
marshalled by Sandy Watt, whtf of¬ 
ficiated as master of the ceremonies; 
and after a moment’s pause, to adjust 
the ladies’ ruling-skirts, mo\ ed on in 
the following order: 

^Miller Morrison and his young 
wife, mounted on Swallowliawk, 
took the lead, followed by Davie 
Blunt’s grey naig (I never knew him 
by any other name,) Dubskelper, and 
the gallant Ben-Vorlich, who .ma¬ 
nifested the unconquerable excellence 
of his brave little heart by the capers 
he cut. Mr and Mrs Simpson fol¬ 
lowed the shclty on a roan gelding. 
Sandy Watt shanked in the rear, and 
Hughie 1’aisley strode in the van, 
playing—“ Fy let us a’ to the bri¬ 
dal/' In this manner the cavalcade 
advanced towards Bahchan, whilst 
ilugliic’s crcinona, the peerless Nel¬ 
ly Weems, filled the air with har¬ 
mony, and made an impression on 
every ear within hearing, that sup¬ 
plies our hearths with the marvel¬ 
lous even unto this day. 

X have heard of a Highland musi¬ 
cian charming an evil-disposed bull, 
and read of stocks and stones leaping 
to the melody of a shepherd’s pipe ; 
but never until Tuesday morning 
•lid I feel disposed to expunge these 
very extraordinary occurrences from 
iny catalogue of auld wife’s fables. 

Header, lift up thine eyes, in the 
spirit of fanciful meditation, and be¬ 
hold a fruitful valley watered by a 
pleasant stream. The hiljs, flanking 
its rambling course, are clothed with 
verdure, and 'their echoes reply to the 
bleat of sheep. Every pasture is full 
of beeves, and hawkies, and fatted 
'wives, and every cultivated field pro¬ 
mises plenty- The fair landscape is 
also enriched with clachans and cot¬ 
tages, well stocked with a robust. 


chcarful, and intelligent peasantry. 
See how the door-latches are lifted 
up as the notes of 1 lupine's fiddle as¬ 
cend, and bear testimony to the abun¬ 
dance of blithe faces popping out 
from every human liaL.ration—the 
patriarchs wrapt in their gr< y mauds, 
and the matrons in tartan scarfs. 
Mark how c'everly the young men 
and maidens climb the stiles, and 
skip the glittering brooks, gaily dis¬ 
playing their wedding garments, and 
snapping their thumbs to the match¬ 
less melody of Hugliie’s crenmna, 
whilst troops of collies merrily trot, 
before, wagging their tails, and con¬ 
gratulating eaeli other on the rough 
bones likely to be met with at Aggie 
I)inwoodie’s wedding. But. the in¬ 
fluence of Ilughic’s minstidsy is also 
fell in a most surprising manner, by 
every singing bird, from the wren to 
the mavis. < )nly observe how they 
flock from the adjacent coppices, to 
greet. Nelly Weems, and welcome 
the first of tiddlers with their waiti¬ 
lings. Every hush by the way-side 
is full of blackbirds and mavises, 
every bough laden with finches and 
linnets, vocal tenants of Hlaekwood 
braes, and the green scroggie knows 
of Balaelian, 

Whoso bushy banks I often rang’d witli 
thee, 

Ifu.i-rluin’/t. companion of mv happier 
days; 

Thy lips into this world did welcome me, 
Playfully piuttliug to mine infant gaze. 

Our minds were inodeU’d on a riniilnr 
plan, 

Our friendship woke ere good or ill we 
knew, 

Our loves arose with childhood's chcarful 
* dawn, 

And with our statures up to manhood 
grew. • 

The day has been, flaw dough, when you 
and I, 

Witlf lightsome heart, loose from Ba- 
larhan school, 

On Blackwood braes pur.su’dthedrngun-lly. 
And tempt’d the minnows of the glossy 
pool. • 

The day has dawn’d, in life s delightful 
spring, 

When lightly cm the hazel hough we 
swung; 

Our cares lay warm beneath the linnet’s 
wing. 

Our worldly wealth the throstle's gor- 
line young. 
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Endless would be my task were I to 
ret about eulogizing the beauty and 
lash inn that tilled the turnpike road 
with gaiety and goodfellowship. ( lot, 
grange, and claehan, vied with each 
other in turning or.t the soneiest lads 
and bonniest lasses—trunk, kist, and 
hand-box, in supplying them with 
becoming necessaries, and setting 
off their personal accomplishments 
to the best advantage. But every 
body knows, that a more respectable 
assemblage of beauty and character 
never honoured the vale of Nith 
with its presence, and tin refere do 1 
the more readily dismiss the subject, 
with merely observing, that the grey¬ 
haired nun, as limy strode along, ful¬ 
ly made up their minds to fill Gawin 
fn'; tile young fads rehearsed A old 
Cih uni- and Jock o’ Hot :rue ; and the 
lasses busied themselves in taking 
measures for throwing the stocking ; 
whilst Nelly Weems reminded one 
and all of the good chon and the 
hearty welcome that awaited limn. 

On gaining the braehcad, where 
young (Jowkbiggin fought the tinkler 
wife, and came oil* second /;.•>/, the 
whole cavalcade obtained a full view 
of Balachau Grange, whose cl tearful 
•and picturerque appearance is the 
theme of every traveller, from Tehy 
Snu llel , down to Jusie Alawman; 
stud sot ry am 1 to say, that certain 
observations were made on the spot, 
by no means creditable to John 
l/inwoodie’s system of husbandry. 
“ llliss me,” quo’ Miller Morrison, 
“ vvliat can be the meaning o’ a’ this? 
Only see how the auld hull helps 
Itimsel' to what he likes best, with¬ 
out being ta’en to task by either col¬ 
lie or Christian—M\ sooth, he’s-mak¬ 
ing a hearty breakfast i' the stack¬ 
yard.” “ Twa kye, and half a dizen 
stirks, ainang tile green kuil!” ex¬ 
claimed Jamie Scott; “ conscience, 
they winna leave the gudywiie a 
single sprout to boil vvi’ the groats.” 
“ And little or no, preparation can I 
see on the grgen fijjr a bridal dinner,” 
observed Willie Dafthkson ; “ planks, 
and tubs, and ’table linen, are a’ lay¬ 
ing higgledy-piggledy through ither, 
like nowt in a loan. Depend on’t 
there’s something astecr at the Grange 
that’s neither gude nor eunnie.” 
Whilst he was yet speaking, a horse¬ 
man came up the loaning at full gal¬ 
lop, whose singular appearance excit¬ 


ed much curiosity, and even alarm- 
From head to belt, his raiment was 
of the plebeian order, consisting of a 
striped Kilmarnock nightcap,'lioddin 
grey jacket, and vest to correspond ; 
hut from the breech down, he was a 
perfect gentleman, being arrayed in 
nankeen trowsers, white thread stock¬ 
ings, and dancing pumps. All that 
district of face between the chin and 
left ear was clean shaven, whilst the 
right hand department remained in a 
state of (barbarism, ’hough vestiges 
of lather amongst tl\ unshorn 
stubble fully satisfied every b. 1, older 
thitfc the owner had recently uecn 
taking measures to mow it also. In 
fine, the whole of his array plainly 
certified that he had been dispatched 
in great haste. “ That’s ane o’ the 
gudentan’s naigs,” observed Jamie 
Scott, “ and nae less a man than 
H attie Shaw, tin ploughman, on his 
bare back. M lure can the fallow be 
galloping to, on a hare-backed beast, 
anti naethhig to guide him hut a 
cow’d halter? H hat cheer, Walter? 
what news frac the Grange?”—“The 
grey gled has Hewn awa’ wi’ our lien 
burd,” quo’ M attie, lashing Ins steed, 
and taking the roatl for 'i hcndiill, 
without so much as uttering an ex¬ 
planatory note. This piece of infor¬ 
mation, such ns it was, failed not to 
waken conjecture; and many were 
the opinions prematurely coined and 
put in circulation, before Balaehan 
dairy-maid arrived, and let the real 
eat out o' the bag. Jeiiny, it seems, 
had been commissioned to ascertain 
whether or not a certain merry young 
farmer, alias Spvvhie Andrew Carr, 
who resided in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, was at home or abroad, 
and, in case of his absence, to make 
every possible inquiry relative to 
what the patient it ader will in due 
time be made acquainted with—and 
return immediately; tile said hallait- 
shalar being strongly suspected of 
having plajvd Meg’s diversion that 
very morning. Oil reaching the 
young man's dwelling, she espied him 
leaning against the kail-yard dyke, 
listening to the godly exhortation of 
Peg- Shitttelov, an elderly vestal, who 
had lately been warned by the spirit, 
to enlist with a certain corps of New 
Light Sectarians, commonly called 
Searchers o’ the Scriptures ; and as no 
suspicious appearunce whatever tyas 
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suspicious appearance whatever was 
observable about the lad, tending to 
impeach him either as principal or 
accomplice in the aforesaiit dcevilry, 
she very properly took no particular 
notice of the youth’s tete-a-tete, but 
slipped down the house to his mother, 
a widow woman of some standing, 
amt there explained the nature of 
her mission. “ (Jude have a care o* 
us, .fenny Dawson !" exclaimed the 
gutlewife, “ wha d’ye think can ha’e 
done the deed? Sic a plisky liusna 
been playt since the days o^tob Roy; 
but my bonnie man had nao hand 
in’t. Na, na, he has gotten a gliippse 
o’ the New Light at last. O Jenny, 
Jenny, it wou’d do ye gude to hear 
him converse wi’ that pious woman 
Peggy Shittlcton, about saving grace 
—and saving knowledge—anti repent¬ 
ance unto life. The twasomc ha’e 
been at it this whole blessed morning, 
searching the scriptures; and d’ye 
ken, woman, they ha’e fauiul what 
Peggy ca's a maiden text, that has ne¬ 
ver been preached frau ; even Saun¬ 
ders Peden himsel’ miskipped it, and 
he was a man wha pored on the word 
without ceasing. Hut it clearly ap- 

I icars unto me, that nanc o’ them a’ 
la'c the grace to preach ,frae a text 
that disna accord wi' their ain carnal 
notions; and what d’ye think it 
says, woman, ‘ He that manicth 
doeth well—he that marrictli not 
doeth letter,’ out o’ wliilk Peggy 
declares she’ll bring gospel lights 
worthy o’ being set in goulden 
candlesticks." “ Tut," quo’ Jenny 
Dawson, “ wha cares a whistle for 
her clavcrs or yours either? Peg 
Shittlcton, like the fox i’ the fable- 
beuk, has * been louping at sour 
plumbs ever since my mither was a 
lassie ; and it’s weel kend thy weeds 
wou’d ha'c vanished like snaw aft’ the 
dyke, when Symon’s feet gaed owre 
the knowe, had onie twa legged 
thing, wi’ a hairnet on its head, fan¬ 
cied his auld shoon. As for your 
Andrew lifting up bit? voice to the 
tune o’ ‘ vanity of vanities, all is va¬ 
nity’—conscience. Lucky, lie’s either 
taking leave* o’ his wits, or making 
a gowk o’ Iub mither." 

Jenny Dawson was in fine tune 
p-for religious controversy, and cer¬ 
tainly intended to snuff out the 
gudewife’s new light before she de¬ 
parted ; but it wa3 othtvways or- 
. vojl. x. 


dered. ll’ho could possibly sit on 
a creepy-stool reding metaphysical 
pirns, and the sweet voice of Nelly 
Weems abroad in the land? No 
soouer did Ilugliic’s minstrelsy fall 
on Jenny’s ear, than she w to the 
door like a swallow, followed by 
Widow Carr, whose foot still retain¬ 
ed a partiality for jig time, though 
her tongue denied it. Peg Shittlc¬ 
ton came down the dyke-side at a 
kind of minuet pace, aud her intend¬ 
ed proselyte, regardless of his pre¬ 
ceptress and her pious exhortations, 
laid hold of a hazel bough with both 
hands, and legged away at the High¬ 
land fling, whilst Jenny Dawson 
buckled up her killymankies, and left 
them to the guidance of their respec¬ 
tive consciences. Bring a light-heart¬ 
ed, sort of a lassie, ami not overbur- 
thened with grave consideration, she 
very soon gained the loaning stile, 
whire Willie Dandison, and a few 
friends, awaited her arrival, ami there 
disclosed whathad befallen theGrange 
family. “ Plague on that graceless 
face o’ thine,” quo’ Jenny, address¬ 
ing herself to Lintylinn; “ if thou 
isna the ill-faurd foumart that ber¬ 
ried our hen roost yestreen, thou’s 
anc o’ the same cleckin. Where was 
ye, Willie, between bed-time and 
cock-era wing, if a body may spocr ?” 

Lintylinn, not having a plausible 
answer at his finger ends, lifted up a 
supplicating eye to Miller Mori son 
for the loan of a few words. The 
miller being also in indigent cir¬ 
cumstances, transferred the petition 
to Jamie Scott, and Jamie indors¬ 
ed it to Hugliie Paisley, of all men 
living the most incapable of coining 
a smart reply at the time, living 
ruminating on Adaiu Dinwoodie’s 
very singular injunctions, and ac¬ 
tually thumbing the rinawa’ bride" 
on his fiddle strings; so that the 
poor girl wou’d probably have gone 
without a reply altogether, hail not 
Mrs Morison, with an urbanity pe¬ 
culiar to the whole blessed sex, ac¬ 
commodated he* with a satisfac¬ 
tory answer Neither Willie nor 
my gudeman,"*quotH she, “were 
in a condition to berry lien bauks 
yestreen, and I can also vouch for 
Drumbreg and Hughic Paisley. 
The whole four, if yell believe my 
word, were just gs canty as maut 
cou’d mak’ them, and carefully laid 
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by, hcadum ami corsum, in Mra 
Simpson’s box-bed —but dearsakc, 
Jenny, what's astecr at the Grange ?” 
‘ f Conscience, gudewife,” quo’ Janet, 
“ 1 may just as weel tell yc as send ye 
word—the bride’s to the gate, and 
what's most extraordinary, not a liv¬ 
ing soul about a’ the toun can con¬ 
trive wlia has run awa wi’ her, nor 
bad ant* o' us the smallest suspicion 
o’ Aggie's intent.” 

Willie Dandison immediately pub¬ 
lished the news, by means of a /««#•- 
tnilerl wit title, and, in the twinkling 
of an eye, every individual who wore 
a wedding garment was aware of 
what had befallen the Grange family. 


tiii;‘ ex it.i:. 

Tintoufiii brighter climes I he exile roves. 
His breast is faint'd hv softer air ; 

His path is all through Indian groves. 

As bowers of Genii Fair. 

And on those shores the waveless tide. 

Ho blue, so lovely, sleeps in light, 

As if with them it softly vied, 

To bhow a realm as bright. 

But the lone Wanderer coldly views 
Those regions of the d;t_>-star’s reign ; 
And light and summer’s thousand hues 
Flush their own world in vain. 
tie sees not when the bee-bird's plume 
Is glancing in the inorning-rays. 

He marks not when, through evening's 
gloom, 

The lire-ily’s lustre plays. 

Suit o’er his cheek the breeze may sigh. 

It cannot chase the tint of care—- 
And fairy scenes that meet his eye 
Light not one spnrklc there. 

But were he by his native stream, 

On his own hcath-r'a.l rocky shore, 
That cheek would glow, that eye vJ’ould 
beam, 

With health’s young tjmilo once more ! 

“ Land of my heart!’’ the Wanderer cries, 
u Land of dttrk glens and mqvtn tains 
wild! 

The storms that sweep thy lowering skies 
Were music to thy child; 

Ties, that may ne’er be v’xm’d again, 
Scenes, that eh memory linger yet; 
The heart that mourns in lonely pain 
May break, but not forget. 

u By many a pang that heart vvas tried, 
Deceiv’d by many a hope tliat fled; 

Yet still it rose with buoyant pride, 
Uncompicr’d, though it bled—* 


But lingering grief may quench the (lame 
That liv’d, etfch storm of fortune 
through; 

As the slovt ]x>ison wastes the frame 
No tortures could subdue.” 


EI’ISTT.E EXl'OSTULATORY TO THE 

EDITOR] WITH OTIIEU GRAVE AND 

IMl’OKTANT MATTERS. 

MR ruit'OR, 

You arc remarkably squeamish, 
methinksjabout m j poetical jeu il’es- 
prit. It was accompanied by a let¬ 
ter, in which l professed mys Jf the 
author, and that is all you had any 
concern with, I imagine, in your 
Editorial capacity, whatever name I 
might clniso to assume. If I stole 
the poem from another, you had no¬ 
thing to do with my delinquency; nor 
could the real author find any fault 
with you for publishing what either 
his misfortune or carelessness hail 
put into your hands. Jhit somebody, 
it seems, has whispered to you, that 
the poem is a production of that emi¬ 
nent- individual, Mr-. It would 

really require the skill of an (Edipus 
to solve this riddle. Unless Mr —— 
i- the Great Unknown himself, I can¬ 
not, for the soul of me, conjecture 
who he is. l?y this side-compliment, 
do you not sec you have completely 
precluded me from indulging you in 
your wish of being made acquainted 
with my real name ? If L am not the 

eminent Mr-, 1 do not wish to 

appear in your eyes thq despicable 
nameless being whom you may be 
pleased to represent me. In your next 
notices to ('orrespondents, you would, 
in that case, no doubt, say, that you 
were glad to find, what you, indeed, 
never believed, that so eminent a per¬ 
son as Mr- could not he guilty 

of being the author of so pitiful a 
performance as the poem in question, 
and that you were now aware of the 
mean source from which it hjtd craa*. 
nated. On the contrary, if I am Mr 

-, how cah I name myself to you, 

without being a thorough coxcomb ? 
for that would be at once to profess, 
that I consider myself entitled to the 
designation of “ eminent individual." 
Why, my dear Sir, even the Great 
Unknown could not come forward* 
under such circumstances, had lie no 
other cause or inclination to conceal 
himself. After all, I am ratherfn- 
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dined to give you credit, in all this 
proceeding, for a piece of Vpfined and 
delicate management. .You do not 
wish to publish my poem, but you do 
not wish to tell me so in any way 
which you think might hurt my feel¬ 
ings ; and have accordingly placed 
me in a dilemma from which there is 
no getting out. As to the poem, take 
your will of it. It was written se¬ 
veral years ago, soon after the battle 
of Waterloo, to which it alludes; and 
will read as well nine years^lience, if, 
according to Horace’s advice, it is 
still kept safe that period, as it would 
at present. Indeed, in nine centuries 
hence (if the world lasts so long,) it 
will be as fresh as now, for Water¬ 
loo will not be then less in the 
mouths of men. Marathon and 
Agineourt are quite as memorable in 
the present day, as in the seven or 
eight years after their first fame. 
i )nly do not destroy the copy I sent 
you, as I have no other; and if, as is 
very probable, it is not at all fitted for 
your Magazine, have the goodness to 
return it to the person from whom you 
had it; and when he transmits it to 
the author, “that eminentindividual” 
will again consign it to his bureau, 
without a single feeling of resentment 
or disappointment. 

I will confess, Mr Editor, that 1 
have often, in my life, longed after 
eminence—commonly, 1 fear, in a 
very irregular and inefficient man¬ 
ner ; but if 1 have on any occasion 
approached'within sight of the ob¬ 
ject of my ambition, it has general¬ 
ly been when I was least directly 
aiming at it. There are some minds 
which, secure of their powers, pursue, 
with steady application of thought, 
lofty objects, and, by bringing all 
their studies to bear more or less on 
one great design, reach to an emi¬ 
nence which almost raises them above 
human nature. There are very few, 
however, who have cither this intel¬ 
lectual energy, or steadiness of moral 
purpose. Milton is the great exam¬ 
ple that at present occurs to me. 

From his earliest years, he had the 
ambition of* rising to the height of 
poetical fame; and amidst all the 
^varied pursuits and calamities of his 
afe, ■ which would either have dissi¬ 
pated the thoughts, or sunk the en¬ 
ergies of a lower spirit, this mighty 
prospect never forsook him, till at 


last it brightened upon him in its 
utmost splendour, in the moment 
when his mind was clouded by the 
failure of all his hopes for his coun¬ 
try,—when, in hip own f>‘' uncs, he 
had fallen upon “ evil days and evil 
tongues,”—and when, as if for the 
purpose of exhibiting to the world 
of what internal resources noble and 
well-disciplined souls are full, blind¬ 
ness was added to the sum of his 
misfortunes. These evils, which 
would certainly have overwhelmed 
the aspiriugs of most poets, only 
seem to have conferred a peculiar 
dignity upon his genius, and to have 
given to all his conceptions a new 
and original colouring ; while they 
appear to proceed more from the vast 
stores of his mind, fong collected and 
matured, than from any immediate 
impulses of surrounding nature. 
There was something, indeed, in the 
circumstances of the poet admirably 
adapted to the tone and character of 
his poem ; and so far from checking 
his inspiration, I believe it is quite 
true, that if the calamities which 
crowded upon him had been remo¬ 
ved,—if he had lived under the aus¬ 
pices of the liberty which he loved, 
—if he had been high in name and 
honour,—and, still more, if he had 
not been depri ved of sight, he would 
have written, no doubt, something 
which after times “ would not he 
willing to let diebut he would not 
have written the Paradise Lost. 

There are other minds, of infinite 
power and genius, which, from a 
constant observation of nature and 
of man, are ever throwing out crea¬ 
tions of fresh and original beauty, 
with a kind of unconsciousness, as 
it were, and certainly without that 
steady and deliberate aim with which 
Milton seemed* at all times, to keep 
in view the high fulfilment of his des¬ 
tiny. Eminence seems to be an object 
of little concern with such spirits; 
yet they can scarcely throw out the 
most careless effuqion without attain¬ 
ing it. It is4»ard to say which of 
these kinds is oP the higher class, or 
ultimately more successful. I should 
be inclined to think the latter de¬ 
scription of genius the happier. It 
owes more to nature, and less to art. 
Whatever art it acquires in its course, 
is immediately assimilated to its own 
native impulses. All its exertions 
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arc enjoyment; ami when it has com¬ 
pleted one immortal undertaking— 
perhaps a Macbeth or a YVavcrley— 
it can instantly turn, with an un¬ 
wearied wing, to some new and equal¬ 
ly surprising flight. The great au¬ 
thors of the works I have now al¬ 
luded to, arc, probably, the most 
wonderful instances on record of this 
overflowing abundance, and unwea¬ 
ried elasticity of mind. I by no 
means place them on an equality; 
hut, perhaps, our Great Modern is 
as much superior to his contempo¬ 
raries, as Shakespeare was to his; 
and whatever may be said of the 
general progress of our age, we have 
certainly no such eminence, in any 
department, as was to be found among 
the giants of the Maiden lteign. 
There is no philosopher now equal 
to Macon; there is no divine ap¬ 
proaching to the genius or learning 
of Hooker; there is no poet like 
Spenser or Fletcher. I would place 
Shakespeare above all these won¬ 
derful men, as the Master-Spirit of 
the age: and so, in like proportion, 
our grand poet and Romancer may 
stand, for variety of accomplishment, 
and the happy use of his genius, as 
the most eminent man of his day.— 
These are at the top of this glorious 
pre-eminence, — cither the eagles, 
who, with strong wing and fixed eye, 
are ever soaring towards the sun, or 
the falcons, that are in constant pur¬ 
suit of sonic new prey, and rise from 
the most romantic recesses, and ho¬ 
ver over-head in the loftiest and 
most beautiful circlings. As for the 
smaller birds, there may be all va¬ 
rieties of elegant plumage, and every 
wildness or refinement of note ; but 
it is wiser for them to keep in tlicir 
thickets, or sometimes, perhaps, to 
take a short flight under a cloud 
and delightful as they may be, And 
far superior in all that is pleasing to 
taste, to the common sparrow, or to 
the “ tame villatic fowlyet it be¬ 
comes them to assume no pride of 
place, and not ( to aff&L “ the ample 
pinion*' of those411111 are entitled to 
be seen - ■ 

Sailing with supreme dominion 

Through the azure depths of air. 

At the same time, you will often find 
the greatest pertness in the sparrow, 
the tit, or tiic wagtail ; and it is 


such uninteresting birds that are the 
greatest intruders upon the sight, that 
are ever “ lmppiug in our walks," and 
seem most eager to show off their lit¬ 
tle accomplishments. In an age like 
the present, when almost every one 
has Borne capacity of writing—when 
there is so general diffusion of litera¬ 
ture—it is to be expected that many 
jretendws should arise, and that, de- 
ighted with their own performances, 
they should aimer t fancy they are 
equalling* the highest efforts of the 
most approved genius. It r* impos¬ 
sible, nor is it to be wished, that 
some images of fame and excellence 
should not play before every mind 
while engaged in any exertion of 
imagination: yet it is much better 
that these should be of a fugitive 
and humble kind with the generality 
of writers—enough to prompt tlicir 
invention for the moment, but of 
a very unhappy result when they 
dwell and brood upon their solitary 
thoughts. Except in very judicious 
minds, that can appreciate well the 
limits of their powers, and can have 
a pretty good guess to what degree 
of eminence they are likely, by re¬ 
gular habits of application, or by 
happy flights, to attain—it is better, 
perhaps, for the inferior orders oi 
genius to imitate the careless spirit 
of the Shakcspeares, than to task 
themselves, with the Miltons, to any 
course of lofty aspiration. They 
must not, however, think, that they 
will start up into the wonders of their 
age, only because they are not making 
any effort to become such; hut they 
will find their reward in avoiding 
every unpleasing disappointment, ami 
those irritable and unsocial humours, 
which arc apt to gather around those 
who permit their thoughts to be pos¬ 
sessed with notions of excellence 
which they cannot reach; or, what 
is worse, have fancied that they have 
reached it, and then must submit to 
the gall of *» discovered failure. It 
happens,loo, sometimes, that amiable 
and happy, minds, though without 
great power or genius, when they re¬ 
sign themselves to theit vein, strike 
into a very pleasing course of thought, 
and write what is much more agree¬ 
able than they are ever able to pro¬ 
duce by the greatest labour and exe¬ 
cution. Good sense, and a very-mo¬ 
derate ixercisc of fancy, are all tin 
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talent that is requisite for the sup¬ 
port of this kind of writing: the 
chief ground-work is goal feeling, 
and a just and natural morality. 

1 believe, in truth, the greatest 
genius is very insignificant without 
this ground-work. Witness my Lord 
Byron, whose extravagances were 
long borne, because they were min¬ 
gled with so much power, and often 
with so much good; which always 
gave the hope that the power would 
come to he rightly exertSd. But 
now, that the good has more and 
more been washed out, the poorer 
has disappeared in equal proportion ; 
or what of it remains has become 
hateful, and almost contemptible : 
and unless that noble Lord will yet 
*• take a thought and mend,” (it 
must be a moral amendment, before 
the business can be done thorough¬ 
ly,) his poetry will soon come to 
be utterly and deservedly neglect¬ 
ed *. It is not so much attended 
to, perhaps, as it ought to be, how 
far riglit sentiments of morality en¬ 
ter into the description of true ge¬ 
nius. Power is too much regarded 
as every thing. An exhibition of 
powerful qualities, however perverted 
by vice, as it is an exhibition which 
is often apparent in real existence, 
may, nrt doubt, be well brought for¬ 
ward in poetry: but it is never done 
with true effect, unless the poet is on 
the moral side, and is ready to dis¬ 
play all the weaknesses which vice 
necessarily “introduces into the core 
and sap of the native energy. It 
is sometimes supposed that Milton 
makes us sympathize too much with 
his Satan. He, indeed, displays, in 
that wonderful exhibition of charac¬ 
ter, the highest intellectual faculties, 
and some, likewise, of the sterner vir¬ 
tues. There are occasional touches, 

• I d.» not think there ever was a no- 
blcr piece of criticism, or <y»c expressed in 
a calmer tone of assured reason, and in a 
more perfect strain of moral reproof, than 
the last Review of Lord Byron in the 
Edinburgh. .There is not a word in it to 
which his lordship himself could fairly 
object; and if he does not confess its jus- 
vticc practically, by “ changing his hand, 
and checking his pride," I have no hesi¬ 
tation in saying, that lie may as well give 
over writing at once, for h-j will not be 
lieoded. 


too, of a gentler nature—tears, such 
!is angels weep, linrat forth.” But 
with all thiR, the poet is never ou the 
side of his hero, (us Satan has been 
called;) he seems ever sem ole, and 
makes his reader likewise aware, of 
the fatal and lamentable weakness 
which palsies ell these proud efforts 
and higher thoughts ; and by a very 
striking management, which could 
only be the result of the moral frame 
of nis own mind, he makes us see, 
not only the misery, but tlie real 
meanness of this aspiring spirit.— 
Lord Byron would not have conceal¬ 
ed the misery, (for he is ever singing 
the song, “ Let us all be unhappy 
together;”) hut he would very clear¬ 
ly have given to S^tan all the dig¬ 
nity of which he luid any conception, 
and would readily himself have en¬ 
tered into all his insane blasphemy. 
Another instance is Shakespeare's 
Lady Macbeth—a character which 
no poet, who had not a profound 
moral sense, could have managed, 
without shocking some sound prin¬ 
ciple. She is not meant to be 
thoroughly hateful; and all the ad¬ 
miration which naturally attaches it¬ 
self to resolute purpose and unshak¬ 
en daring, is given to her ; hut she 
is soon exhibited in weakness quite 
commensurate to all her native power 
—the weakness brought by guilt up¬ 
on a naturally great mind. The 
sleeping scene is the most frightful 
picture of a begun retribution ever 
drawn by the Genius of Poetry; and 
it owes its chief power to the deep 
moral perception by which that ge¬ 
nius is inspired. Thus, in the ex¬ 
hibition of the deepest guilt, the true 
poet ever carries along with him the 
torch of conscience ami religion;— 
when he is no; describing guilt, all 
his sentiments are happy, delightful, 
sympathetic, and innocent. Lord 
Byron, certainly, has a deep feeling of 
the beauty of Nature ; hut it is too 
much in the spirit with which Mil- 
ton's Satan contemplates the beauty 
of Paradise, 'fticre ispiothing of that 
devotional tone’drilh *which Milton 
himself, Thomson, or even Virgil, 
delight to dwell on all that is lovely 
in creation. There is rather a kind 
of furious sensuality, with which 
he seeks to rush from his present 
unsatisfied being, and the pleasures; 
which have palled upon him, intoilie 
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gorgeous beauty, or the solitary ob¬ 
livion of nature. Neither is there 
any of that sympathy with which 
Shakespeare loses himself, in all the 
scenes of nature ami of man, and 
feels, in a moment, the innumerable 
flow of kindly sentiments which 
spring from every picture of happy 
life, or of inanimate perfection, llow 
intimately arc all these aspects of 
moral excellence blemled in these 
great poets with tile splendour of 
their genius! and how much more 
nearly may men of very inferior 
endowments reach to the character 
of their minds, by catching the 
sound, happy, and exquisite senti¬ 
ments, which prevailed over them— 
than by any false straining after the 
peculiarities of "their language, or 
the height or variety of their powers ! 
Their language, loftiness, and varie¬ 
ty, are chiefly pleasing, because in 
them they are natural, and are ac¬ 
companied with the characteristics of 
humanity and simplicity. Let us, 
too, follow Nature wherever she leads; 
and the same spirit of candour, and 
freedom from self-admiration, which 
is most remarkable in the greatest 
minds, will accompany us in all our 
efforts, and we shall soon come to 
have a just appreciation of the bent 
and limits of our own powers. 

I am somehow, Mr Editor—with 
a view, 1 suppose, to my own instruc¬ 
tion, and from a sense of my own 
failures in my literary efforts—got 
into a rambling sort of talk, from 
which, T fear, your readers will reap 
but little either ol‘ amusement or im¬ 
provement. There is one advice, 
however, which 1 i nnot but consi¬ 
der of principal moment, to every 
class of your readers, whether they 
be literary or otherwise. Let them, 
in this delightful season, get out of 
the city as much as possible, interfile 
open fields, the free air, aiul e bright 
sunshine of nature. Let them throw 
their minds unreservedly loose to all 
tills prodigality of bounty and of 
beauty; and let all'the sentiments 
which this display must naturally 
awaken, be kindled in their bosoms. 
In these moments, the dullest mind 
is roused to some emotions akin to 
those of the finest genius, and may 
be disencumbered, in part, from the 
elo<ls which depress it, into a higher 
and purer being. And it is in such 


scenes that the noblest powers of man 
are refreshed from the rust of their 
every-day existence, and awakened 
into a more congenial state of acting 
and feeling. In the greatness of na¬ 
ture, amid its omnijiotcnce and infi¬ 
nite bounty, every human creature 
seems to be reduced to an equality : 
the greatest powers feel themselves 
to be but the efforts of weakness and 
childhood; and the poorest faculties 
are roused to exertion by the maternal 
smile winch seems to call them 11110 + 
a new being. Before such u -cene, 
in all its magnificent extent, aim in 
all'its minute variety and perfection, 
he who has been, perhaps, all bis 
life, a mean adventurer in letters, 
and muy, at times, have hail a weak 
conceit of his own paltry creations, 
is called to bow his head in humility 
and shame; and while he looks at 
the profusion of beauty which bursts 
from a single leaf or bud, to feel that 
he is nothing, if his heart is not 
henceforth imbued with the love of 
Nature, and with the thousand sen¬ 
timents that cling around her throne. 

It is but a secondary thing, at the 
best, to be able to express our feel¬ 
ings—the first and prime object is 
to feel; and if we examine the com¬ 
positions of the greatt st masters of 
their art, we shall find that their 
chief merit lies in giving back to 
every heart, in the best and most ap¬ 
propriate expression, its own origi¬ 
nal and genuine feelings. There 
are two poets especially Vhom every 
lover of the country ought to make 
his chosen and bosom companions 
—the greatest poet of Rome, anil 
the most amiable poet of Britain 
—Virgil ami Thomson, 'flic first 
is the gmuest master of language 
the world ever saw ; but in wliat 
does it: chief beauty consist ? In 
the delicacy and refinement with 
which it can insinuate every shade 
ami colour of natural objects (it is of 
his (icorgicsd am now speaking) in 
their happiest attitudes,—ami of the 
sentiments, which they most appro¬ 
priately call foith. Yet perfect and 
admirable as the execution of this 
great poet is, there seems to shine, 
through the veil of his diction and 
music, a still more beautiful and 
divine mind, alive to .every thing 

? flowing and celestial around it, wand 
hiding food for its universal svni- 
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pathies, in all the productions of na¬ 
ture—in all the imaginary feelings of 
inanimate creation—in aU the suffer¬ 
ings-or joys of animal .life, no less 
than in the higher sentiments of 
man,—in every patriotic affection *, 
—ami in all the expressive ritual of 
religion. This universal moral taste 
pervading every thought and crea¬ 
tion of his genius, is in no poet so 
conspicuous as in the heathen Virgil; 
and it is not only in his Eclogue, sup¬ 
posed to have been borrowed from 
4 Bome scattered images of Isfltiiih, but 
in the whole tone and temper of 
his spirit, that he is ever approaching 
to the threshold of the gospel. YiPgil 
ought to be the constant study of 
the pupil of taste, no less than of him 

v 1 am tempted to suggest an explana¬ 
tion el' tour lines in the first book of the 
ticorgies., which have, 1 think, given a 
most unnecessary annoyance to commen¬ 
tators, and called forth a very useless dis¬ 
play of learning and conjecture. After 
the line description of the prodigies wl-it-h 
attended the death of Julius Ctesur, the 
poet adds, 

Krgo inter sese paribus roncurrere tclia 
I lot nanus acics tic rum viderc Philippi; 
See fuit indignum superis, his sanguine 
nostro 

Kinalhijui et latos flu-mi pingucscerc 
campos. 

1 helieve all roinnvntatnr; have taken 
it for granted, that the poet siji, the 
Homan lines met (-nice at Philippi, 
whereas they met the first time at Phar- 
"Jlia in Thessaly, and the second at Phi¬ 
lippi, on the borders of Thrace;—and va¬ 
rious extravagant contrivances have been 
adopted, to reconcile this assertion to the 
truth of history, lint he says no such 
thing, lie says, Philippi saw the Homan 
lines engage a second lime in civ il conflict, 
not that Philippi a serotid time saw them: 
—and this is true, for the second battle 
was at Philippi. Then he add-;, the plains 
of Kmathia and those of llu-mus were 
lie ice fattened by Roman blood; that is 
to say, himUhia or Thessaly .first, and 
Ma-mus oi Thrace neet. , Ills includes 
the two sc}Niratc times. 

[Since this note was set up in types, I 
have been informed that 1 am antici[Kited 
in this explanation by no less a person than 
Hcync. I do not, however, expunge the 
' note, because there may be readers of the 
v]eorgjcs,«^iio, like myself, have never 
made use of Hey ne’s comments. I am only 
the more satisfied that I am right, since 
I haVe so great an autheiity on my side.] 


who is inhaling the inspiration of 
nature. Here Thomson is not so 
conspicuously eminent; but ho has 
the merit of being more particular in 
his dcst-riptions, ami of dwelling up¬ 
on them with a more minute and 
exact eye. He, too, is open to ‘very 
reader, and lie has the advantage of 
inspiring peculi; rly British feelings, 
and of leading us through all the 
home-felt emotions of English scen¬ 
ery. It would be a little singular— 
if the history of this poet’s life, and 
the spirit of the times, were not so 
well known,—that the amiable and 
domestic sentiments of Thomson 
should not return more frequently 
to his native scenes and to Scottish 
reminiscences. Hut he left Scotland 
early, and England was his adopted 
country. Nor did the English then 
look upon this northern region as 
classic ground. This distinction we 
have won from the power and tender¬ 
ness of (turns, and the universality 
of Sir \Valter Scott.—Ami now, Mr 
Editor, that l have spoken out my 
speech, perhaps there is very little in 
it to the purpose; therefore, you will 
give it or not to the world, as you 
think proper;—give it, too, what 
title you please, if you print it, for I 
know not what can suit such a med¬ 
ley. Yours, &c. 

I’llll.O-MOCNOS. 


I'OF.MS, Cirm-LY IN THE SCOTTISH 

J»1 AI.IOCT. 1)\ RIMll.lt r WI I,SON. 

“ Sc hummus indocti doetique poe- 
mafa passim,” is an account equally 
true oi' our days, as of those of Horace. 
The numberless poetical effusions, 
<f of high and low degree," under 
which the press daily groans, prove 
how widely the infection of the “ caco- 
ethes canendi” has spread. The peer 
and the peasant, the learned, the 
lialf-learncd, and the ignorant, all 
contribute their efforts to discredit 
the cant of former poets, about the 
“ favoured few” who are allowed to 
approach tic Castalian spring, and 
to prove, that,il' the lyaxim be true, 
“ l'oeta nascitur/non fit," the Muses 
have assisted Lucina at the birth of 
half our population. No troublesome 
modesty now depresses young bards; 
and where there is merit, real or sup¬ 
posed, it seldom fails of being duly 
ushered into public notice. But 
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while ihe present system affords op¬ 
portunity to all who chusc it to pre¬ 
fer their claims at the tribunal of 
public opinion, there arc counter¬ 
balancing disadvantages attending it. 
No sooner docs a poet of eminence 
appear before the public, and receive 
the sanction of its approval, than he 
is surrounded by a serimrn perns, 
who, catching his mannerism without 
his excellency, erect themselves into 
a School of Poetry, as it is called, 
and link their master’s reputation to 
their own. The public, too, have 
become sensible of this, and accord¬ 
ingly never think of giving that par¬ 
ticular attention to each, which he 
expects. The grand dispenser of the 
rewards of the literary tournaments, 
coniines her attention to a few lead¬ 
ers ; and if she notice the inferior 
actors at all, it is only as they are 
enrolled under the banners of her fa¬ 
vourites. Thus modesty is very apt 
to be overlooked in the crowd. It is 
in order to prevent at least one act 
of such injustice, that we introduce 
the present production to the notice 
of our readers. The author, it ap¬ 
pears, is one of that class of persons, 
not very common any where, but less 
rare, perhaps, in Scotland, than in any 
other country of the world, who rise 
above the circumstances in which 
Fortune had placed them, being urged 
by the secret stimulus of genius, or 
restlessness to emerge from the ob¬ 
scurity and ignorance to which their 
birth seemed to condemn them for 
life. The muse hail early “ broke 
the twilight gloom” of this obscure 
and frieudless youth ; and he lisped 
in numbers, rude, indeed, and un¬ 
polished, aud in the simplest doric 
of his native tongue; but, lor that 
very reason, possessing a charm 
which art is not always able to be¬ 
stow. Put it is not the character of 
talent to be satisfied with its own 
imperfect performances. The secret 
working of an active ami inquiring 
mind, created in him a craving for 
better opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge, than th&' situation of a 
shepherd-boy or laoouring mechanic 
could afibrd. Availing himself of 
the very scanty means of improve¬ 
ment which the neighbouring village 
could afford, and the encouragement 
of some friends in Edinburgh, lie 
privately made such advances, as 
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enabled him to profit by attending 
the language classes in the Universi¬ 
ty ; combating the elementary dif¬ 
ficulties of the Greek aud Latin-lan¬ 
guages, with a perseverance and as¬ 
siduity, which, considering the turn 
of his mind and his age, (for he was 
then upwards of twenty), are in no 
small degree worthy of praise. The 
effects of this first introduction of his 
untutored mind to public instruction, 
is not badly pourtrayed in tlic fol¬ 
lowing lines, in his address to the 
reader : >r * 

My hands ha’e us’d a’ rustic tooJ.-, 
Pltws, harrows, dibbles, howes, an’ sliools, 
Forbyc the axe, saw, plane, an’ hammer; 
An’ now I ha’c ta’cn up the grammar, 
Fu’ lnithfu’ peepin’ past the hallan 
O’ lovely Learning’s menselu’ dwallin’. 
Her look has set my breast a-lowe, 

O wad my pen obey my pow. 

That ev’ry 1'eelin’ I might tell. 

That gars my soul wi’ rapture swell. 
Which, new awuk’d frac drowsy night, 

Is strugglin’ at each pore for light! 

Wi’ Mantuan bard an* Homer’s sang. 
Like minstrel’s thainn my heart-strings 
twang; 

An* when explain’d by noble speeches, 
Their force the inmost feclin’ reaches. 
Since Learning blest my longin’ view, 

A’ nature wears unither hue; 

Friends may forsake, an* Fortune fling me, 
An’ to the brink o’ poortith bring me; 
But kuou lodge still man’s woith evinces, 
An’ bears him on a line wi’ princes. 

But, as the “res angusta doini” was 
a greater obstacle to his progress in 
learning than the lateness of the pe¬ 
riod at which he commenced, some 
of his country friends, among whom 
his occasional effusions had circula¬ 
ted, and who were naturally partial 
to the produce of their own soil, sug¬ 
gested publication as a mean of for¬ 
warding his views,—and kindly came 
forwai l with their own subscrip¬ 
tions ; and other well-wishers, whom 
his modesty and merit had procured 
him in Edinburgh, though less un¬ 
der tin: influence of local prejudice, 
were induced to countenance a pub¬ 
lication, the first suggestion of which 
was creditable to the youth's moral 
character in the country-side, and 
which the merit of the poems seemed 
to them fully to justify.. For our 
own part, wc do not taint tliat wc 
rank them higher than they deserve, 
when wc place them among thr fccst 
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Scottish poetry which has appeared 
since the time of Burns. • They ex¬ 
hibit a wonderful command of the 
Scottish language ; and we cannot 
hut consider this work as valuable to 
those, who, debarred by custom from 
the oral use of their mother-tongue, 
would yet ehuse to retain memorials 
of its purity. It has been the fa¬ 
shion of late among novel aijd maga¬ 
zine writers, aspiring in vain to fol¬ 
low the Bteps of Him, who alone 
wields at will the manner§ and the 
language of all ages, and all classes 
of society, to introduce specimens of 
what they think the Scottish tongue 
into their productions, but which, in 
fact, is but a spurious dialect of Eng¬ 
lish. To those who desire a fresh 
draught from “ the well of Scottish 
undefiled,” wc confidently recom¬ 
mend this production, as a sample of 
tolerably pure Scotch, did it possess 
no other merit. But when we add, 
that it breathes throughout the cha¬ 
racteristic good sense and virtue of 
our rustic countrymen, together with 
far more of poetical talent than ge¬ 
nerally falls to their lot, we venture 
to promise to the genuine lovers of 
Scotland, from the perusal of this 
volume, no small gratification ; not 
only to their taste and moral feeling, 
hut to that warm attachment to their 
native tongue which early associa¬ 
tions seldom fail to produce. 

The author seems to have avoided, 
in a great measure, the two faults to 
which an inexperienced poet is most 
liable—an affectation of grandeur on 
the one hand, and a frigid insipidity 
of expletives and allowable rhymes 
on the other. To have avoided these 
faults is no mean praise to his na¬ 
tural taste ; and the positive merit of 
many of the pieces does not say less 
l’or his natural talent. 

The yearnings of the rustic poet's 
mind are well pourtrayed in the 
following spirited passage: 

• 

Soon tho.ughtlcss childhood pass’d the 
hallon, 

An’ I at length became a cal Ian’, 

Wi’ a’ the joys an’ hopes, an’ fears, 

That houfl' the spring-time o’ our years. 
When nuebt-years auld, I took the bent 
A muish.tal farmer’s flock to tent; 

Where aften, on the mossy plain. 

I’ve brav’d the bitter sleet an’ rain. 

An* heard the thunder’s awl'u’ peaf 
Pontend wi’ .uigty clouds o’ hail; 
voi.. X. 


An’ though 1 trembled a’ for fear. 

I lang’d mother peal to hear. 

Aft ha’c I, at the close of even. 

Slow daunder’d ’ncath the ojwn heaven; 
My fliithfu' dog, my only pride. 

A close attendant at my side; 

An’ view’d wi’ joy gigantic shadow 
Slow stalkin’ owrc ilk glen an’ meadow, 
As the approach!t ’ hour it tauld, 

That ca’d my hirsel to the fuuld. 

Aft, ’mang the lung brown heather laid, 
Wcel row’d up in a inuirland plaid. 

I’ve hearken’d to the drowsy 1mm 
O’ wild bees as they jiass’d would come. 
The pleasin' croon o’ tw ilight mild 
Had music in't sac sweet an’ wild. 

And sae impress'd my youthfu’ ear. 

That yet the strains methinks i hear. 
Iiv’n Winter wild, in awfu’ forms, 

1 lov’d to see ride on his storms ; 

An’ when the deep-coy’d wreaths o’ snow 
Hung frownin’ owre ilk mountain’s brow. 
The sight did sae delight my een, 

I heeded not the tcmjxjst keen. 

Although critics are generally re¬ 
garded as a “ genus irritabilc,” not 
less than the progeny of hards, we 
have endeavoured, in consideration of 
the pleasure our author has other¬ 
wise afforded us, to forgive the insult 
to our sacred office which concludes 
this piece. We shall best explain to 
our readers how our high choler has 
been appeased, by presenting them 
with a selection of extracts, which 
have served as placatives. 

The first piece in the collection is 
a talc entitled “ Maggie Weir,” &c. 
which certainly lias not much of pro¬ 
bability to recommend it, hut which 
contains various scenes, ludicrously 
enough described. There is merit 
in the following lines, being the ge¬ 
neral.remarks on the prevalence of 
superstitious fears, with which the 
tale is introduced: 

There’s no a raven ran sit croakin’ 

But what some mischief docs betoken : 
Nae pyct haps upon the road. 

But some disaster docs forebode: 

Nae maggot can in timmer click. 

But what’s a dowie cauld dead nick : 

Or gin a joint spring wi’ the drouth, 

A fearfti’ wanfffig’s they: forsooth: 
(Though Superstition thus mistake, 

’Twas wise cou’d we the warning take): 
Or gin the wise sagacious cock 
Shou’d dream, an’ craw at twAl o'clock, 
Nane o* the house niu'd be mair fear’d. 
Although some stalwart ghaist appear’d ! 

Unless wc had our author’s attes¬ 
tation to the truth of the convcrsa- 
i N 
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tion between The Twa Craws, which 
he next records, we should have been 
disposed to think they were rather 
too wise for the part they perform. 
In iEsop’s tales, they have been max 
liciously traduced as the dupes of 
every cunning fox; and we are happy 
to hear their character vindicated, by 
the unexceptionable testimony of an 
car-witness. In the course of this 
conversation, the story of an old horse, 
once a war steed, dying by a dyke- 
side, is introduced, and his various 
gradations of misery well described. 
My neck I like a rainbow 1 Hauled, 

An’ i>ivre i!it> dykes an’ ditches spended ; 
1 ramp'd an’champ'd my bit wi’ rage, 
Eager in bailie to engage ; 

Au’ rn .b’d, but either dread or fear, 
’(•amsl glitt’riii’ svwird or pointed spear; 
My brisket broke the toremaist rank thro’, 
i\!y boots tlie liarns o’ heroes sank thro’. 
Wlusi huntsmen early i’ the morn 
Arous'd the echoes ivi’ his horn, 

1 aft the rugged rocks liu’c climb’d, 

An’ owre king muirs o’ heather skimm’J. 
My i-ta’ was fu’, my stable bein, 

Mv ill ink was clear, my beddin’ dean; 
late’s lamp wi’ pleasure then was lighted, 
But a’ my joy lu’ sune was blighted. 

Th ing disabled, by a slight sprain, 
A r the cliacc, he was sold to a horse- 
hirer. 

Some!lines he lent me to a dark, 

Or pi idem’ tailor—uwlu’ wark ! 

Wha gat’d me v\ eel set dmui my feet, 
Hut seldom gae me or.ie meat: 

\n’ ny when ladies war garni past, 

S ie nionu: airs they bad to cast; 

They cramp'd my hit, an’ held me in, 
Syne wi’ a wattle pay’d my skin. 

A ducld ae day did on me ride. 

Sax slaue o’ flesh, an’ tnair o’ pride; 
Some ladies hint he rule war viewin’. 
An’ ho frao side to sale was bowin’:. 

I, vex’d to carry sic a load, 

E’en left him sprawlin' on the road. 
Sli.uige medley on rnv tack I’ve thol’d, 
Sin’ my auld inither lirst me foal’d ;— 
Pukes an' gen’rals, lord*" an’ knights, 
Wi’ monie winsome weiilikc nights; 
Tailor,., tartars, chimney -sweepers. 
Druggists, dentists, an’ shop-keepers; 
Butchers, takers, iron-tormentors. 

Kail wife sons, an’ drouthyprenti rs; 
Chields frao the palace to the midden, 
lliw’ this king lunve back lia’e ridden. 
Eishmarkct boots, an’ borrow’d spurs, 
line torn my pantin’ sides like furs; 

Wi’ monie a chicld, winch [ in fac’ 
Thought shame lo carry on my tack. 
I’ve .-.eii the tlay I’d i.pmn’d tiieir hit, 
But lild an’ pomtith maun uhmit. 


Aft thro’ the dirty roads I brattled. 

While jinglin’ chaises ’hint me rattled; 
My neck an’ back wi’ bluidy clyre 
Sair sowiri’ a% they'd been a-fire 1 
The driver skelpt an’ gar’d me rin, 

Wi’limpin’ legs thro’ thick an’ thin : 

The coarsest night that con’d lia’e blawn, 
i at the vill-houso door did stnun’, 

A’ shiverin’, hungry, stiff, an’ auld. 

An’ no sac stout to stand the cauld. 

Caw tiler Fair is full of nature ; but 
we can afford room only for one of the 
many groups in the moving pictures- 

Here Highland Donald, wi’ his si 'ts, 
shclties, lills the park ; 

The English chields, wi’jockey coats. 
Boots, spurs, an’ rudled sark, 

Wale out frae 'innng the monie lots, 

Some novvL an’ ponies stark ; 

Syne in a yill-house weet their throats. 

To mak’ mair sicker wark; 

Whup frae their pouch a hunch o’ notes. 
An’ pay them ilka mark 

Air-hand that day. 

The inastcr-piece of thinking, per¬ 
haps, of this volume, is on a subject 
which had already exercised the pen 
of Burns ; and it docs not, in our opi¬ 
nion, suffer much in the comparison 
with his effusion. It is entitled “An 
Epistle to a young man before tak¬ 
ing up his residence in Edinburgh 
and hrealHs through all its advices 
a high lone of right feeling and 
sound .sense. As a specimen, we 
take a few stanzas at random : 

Beware o’ say'll', “ Gif I ii'ul lent it, 

1 uadna now sac sair repemit. 

But haen my bygane days imlentit 

, In some guid deed ; 

While l'ooli.-hly my prime I’ve spent it, 
Past a’ ruineid.” 

Be kind an* complaisant to a’, 

Thank those who lift yc whan yc la’, 

Be sure ye never turn awa’ 

Kr..t' pity’s plaint; 
An’ tho’ ycr income be Imt sjna’. 

Be aye content. 

As far’s ye can, strive to keep peace. 

An' mal.’ di-svad and quarrel eras'. 

That love .in’ tricndslnp may:, increase. 
Without envy ; 

For life at most is Imt p lease. 

An’ vvearin’ bye. 

T.ik’ tent, when in an unco house, 

That a’ ye say may ser guide i. v -e ; 

Ne’er mind tho* fowk say ye s>t douce, 
lli.it s little taut ; 
iivttu ..iy that, than ay aim a: 

Was a’ v«.r iluit. 
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<iin friends in company ye’re sockin’. 
Ne’er try to Rain them wi’ milch sjiettkin’, 
I’ur that’s the very wav to stock, in 

Ilk friendly door. 

An’ men o’ sense, as room that’s reekin’. 
Will thee abhor. 

When auld men speak, tent what they say, 
An’ it in some snug corner lay, 

Sae that in sense ye may be gray, 

Altho’ ye’r<4 young; 
Use lugs an’ cen as weel’a ye may. 

But spare ycr tongue. 

Ne’er ehusc a friend because o® jp-andeur, 
Nor tvi’ a fop delight to wander. 

Nor usefu' time profusely squander 

At midnight jwrtics, 
Wltarc ilka tongue, wi* cursed slander. 
Like onic dart is. 

Be modest, affable, an’ wise, 

An* ilk umnanlj deed despise; 

Ne’er mark out innocence a pri/c, 

Wi’ vile intent; 

The rose ancc trumpet ennna rise, 

Tho’ ye repent. 

The most poetical piece of the 
whole, is also an Epistle to a friend, 
hut which runs on with more of the 
floratiau dcsullorincss, and perhaps 
more of the IToralian fire, than the 
former. The following is a good 
specimen: 

How sweet at night, when we retire 
Fr.ie labour to a bice/in’ (Ire, 

An’ canty wilieN wnile ! 

lie, doors an’ winnivk- Meckit fast, 

To sit an’ hear the roarin’ ble-t, 

Yet snug an’ bein the while ! 

The winged moments sweetly pass, 

An’ when we gae to rest. 

How dear the boon when we can press, 
Chaste virtue to our breast! 

Ilow cheerin’, endearin’. 

Sic friendship an’ sic love; 

In this wail’, who ran quarrel. 

But ’tis nearest bliss abo\ e ? 

Wha weds a c.inkvrl, thriftless wife, 
Weds to hi-> days eternal strife, 

For, like the Trnn-Kirk bell, 

She ever Iwmmi.s on his lugs, 

Till her an’ liame at last he uggs 
As the dire door o’ heiT ! 

Now ilka penny that he earns, 

A’ to the cocks she scatters, 

An’ leaves him hungry an’ his bairn*, 
Like scnurcraws hung wi’ tatters ! 
Now cheerless, an careless. 

He follows pleiv or cart, 

’ Nor charm now, can warm now. 

Or mgnd his broken heart! 

- Tn tlie same style of poetic fervour 
we have the Anion in Hood described: 


Now swells the Ainon's dnimly tide, 
jlc rolls along wi’ watery pride. 

Like onic little sea ! 

Now a’ hit lowly windin’ turns, 

Ail’ wonted course at last he . ms, 

An’ bursts upon the lee! 

Far tloatin’ ow re the tlow’rv haugns, 
Delightin' to the view ; 

While owto tile’s niple bondin’ sough; 

In sheets the waters spew ! 

Then hustlin’, an’ gushii.’, 

Outowre a rocky lin, 

Wi’ sinashin’, and dashin’, 

They mak’ a fearfu’ dm ! 

Then through lxrlow an auncient liiig, 
The mighty current Hows fu’ big, 

Wi’ headhmg, turn’lin’ roar, 

An’ hurries wi’ resistless su'oep. 

Till in the all-o’erwhelniin’ deep 
’Tis lost for cvcmuJre f 
Sac fiire the sons o’ pomp an’ pride. 

Ilk stream adds to their strength. 
Though they in gilded chariots mle, 

They reach the grave at 1cm ill! 

For a’ there, the sma" then-. 

An’ great, maun shortly be, 

As jimmies o’ biunies > 

An’ rivers reach the sea ! 

The following is a powerful de¬ 
scription of a frightful dream : 

Now on some tow’r, or tott’rin’ wa’, 

That seems at ilka mid to fa’. 

Ye hing; ycr bluii! it curdles cnuld. 

To think, gif ye should quat ver h.aild. 
The gloomy waves that row below 
Wad gulp ye own: the head in fro’; 

Then in some dark infernal deep, 

’Mang stancs, an’ bancs, an’ fishes sletp* 
Yc lose yer grip wi’ fear, ye waken, 

Fu’ glad to find ycrscl mistaken. 

The Scottish poems in this vo¬ 
lume are undoubtedly the best. A 
few English pieces are added, which, 
though they certainly display less 
power of language and versification, 
prove that the preceding effusions 
owe the least part of their attractions 
to thq dialect in which they arc com¬ 
posed. 

The following lines, though among 
the author’s first attempts ajt Eng¬ 
lish poctry^ure deficient neither in 
thought, imagery, ri*or versification : 

Youth is a port beset with many snares, 
Wheie man his cordage and his sails pre¬ 
pares 

With ull tilings meet, that fortunate he 
may 

O’er life’s rough ocean “teer his bark of 
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His mise« bailor*, and tin; freight his sotil, 
His compass books, and happiness the 
goal. 

The sons of industry their lalxnir ply. 

Nor from the object once avert the eye. 
The sons of sloth indulge the vacant gaze. 
Nor dread th* approach of life’s declining 
days. 

Elate with hope, both launch into the 
deep. 

And o’er the slumbering waters stately 
sweep. 

Hut mark the end—the mustering winds 
arise. 

And sable clouds enwrap the thundering 
skies: 

The well-prcpar’d their course victorious 
urge, 

And rise sublimely o'er each foaming 
surge: 

But, ah ! to brave‘the storm, what now 
avails 

Sloth’s rotten cordage, and her musty 
sails ? 

A broken billow roaring whelms them 
o’er,— 

They sink inglorious, and arise no more! 

Upon the whole, we are far from 
denying that there are many faults in 
these juvenile productions; and we 
feel how easy it would he to make 
them the subject of a smart sarcastic 
article: all we contend for is, that 
the uneducated author of the fore¬ 
going extracts deserves encourage¬ 
ment ; and we shall rejoice to find, 
that this publication l>as contributed, 
in some degree, to raise him above 
the necessity of mechanical labour, 
and enabled him to follow out his 
arduous aspirutiona after knowledge 
and mental improvement. With 
such feelings and wishes, all those, 
we are assured, will sympathise who 
love modest merit,—who have agree¬ 
able associations with their native 
tongue, and a taste foi; the spontane¬ 
ous effusions of unpetverted nature. 
The expectations which our extracts 
have raised will not be disappointed 
by the volume in general. We are 
happy that our author should have 
escaped the fate of many of his con¬ 
temporary bard?, who'pass to “ the 
tomb of all thfc Capulets” unnoticed 
by critics, and unheard-of by their 
echo, the world ; and since it is the 
custom to enroll the votaries of the 
muse in corporations and troops, we 
do hereby install him a Member of 
the School of Nature, anj> or 
Burns. 


CRITIQUE ON DR TAVI.OK'S SERMON 

(of st Enoch’s, Glasgow,) on 

THE DEATH OF HER LATE* MA¬ 
JESTY QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 

There is scarcely any thing more 
nauseous, than many of those ephe¬ 
meral sermons, to which public oc¬ 
casions and passing events give birth. 
If the pious, but ignorant, are de¬ 
lighted with them, men of sound 
sense are disgustul. In general, they 
exhibit stich a narrowness of think¬ 
ing, such illibcrality of opiiJnn, and 
such a total want of argument, and 
felifcity and polish of expression, that 
one would be tempted to doubt, were 
the contrary not known, whether their 
authors had received a classical or 
college education. Instead of lucid 
order, judicious arrangement, pro¬ 
found reasoning, and warn and ar¬ 
dent zeal for the salvation of men ; 
you meet with little, but confused 
thinking, tame observation, trite re¬ 
marks, and a “ puny scholarship — 
some apothegm of Seneca, or maxim 
of philosophy, instead of the reason¬ 
ing of Paul and the elevating doc¬ 
trines of the cross, which, while 
they ennoble, purify the soul, and 
lead it to the contemplation of “ ho¬ 
nour, glory, and immortality." 

On the publication of such ser¬ 
mons, which do no honour to their 
authors, or good to the world, we 
have been often tempted to theo¬ 
rize, and have supposed some such 
process as the following:—On the 
event of any great national victory, 
or the birth of an heir to the crown, 
or the death of kings, and queens, 
or princes, or worthy private charac¬ 
ters ; on all such occasions, the 
public mind being roused, and the 
feelings of joy or sorrow awaken¬ 
ed to lively exercise, the preacher 
has an audience already prepared to 
second his efforts, and to receive with 
approbation and applause even me¬ 
diocrity itself'; particularly if it bear 
close upon the occasion, .and touch 
the springs of sensibility. I f, however, 
the dose of loyalty or grief be bet¬ 
ter compounded, and the ingredi¬ 
ents stronger and fresher, so as to 
agitate the nervous system', no. mat¬ 
ter though the passion he torn “ to 
tatters," and the preacher, by his 
violence, and thumping, and row¬ 
ing, out-Herod Herod ; liis discours; 
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will be admired and applauded, and 
not a few, perhaps, be ardent in so¬ 
liciting its publication. 

Accordingly, when the dear Doctor 
descends from the pulpit, on such an 
occasion, a crowd of male and female 
gossips gather round him, and be¬ 
spatter him with their frothy praise. 
“ (), dear Doctor," says one, “ how 
admirably you acquitted gpursclf to¬ 
day ! 1 never heard you do better— 

J rou excelled yourself—how melting! 
jow tender ! liow pathetic!" “ I was 
in perfect raptures," says a second; 
“i I never was so delighted." “ I was 
charmed,” says a third ; while all 
exclaim, “ You must, you must pub¬ 
lish it; it cannot be lost to the world. 
It will do much good—extend your 
fame—stamp your character—and 
promote your interests.” The Mayor, 
or Magistrates, in their robes of of¬ 
fice, perhaps, join in the solicita¬ 
tion. They cannot be refused, you 
know, and blushingly, but with 
heartfelt joy, the publication is pro¬ 
mised. 

Some such process as this, we sup¬ 
pose, must be gone through, for we 
can never imagine, that, of their 
own accord, men of sense and educa¬ 
tion, and acquainted with good wri¬ 
ting and chaste composition, would 
give their hasty productions to the 
public eye, ami the severe test of 
criticism. But so it is; and what is 
the result? They fall dead-horn from 
the press—nor can all the finished 
workmanship of the printer, nor all 
the zeal and interest of friends, save 
them from oblivion. How sad and 
painful the mortification, when every 
one acknowledges that it is a paltry 
and pitiful performance, without sen¬ 
timent, or any of those forceful ap¬ 
peals to the heart, which raise it to 
extacy, or melt it to tears! Even 
those who heard it delivered, and 
solicited its publication, arc astonish¬ 
ed at what made them like it. They 
say, “ 'Tisa pity hceomplied”—“ It 
is not wliat they thought it”—“ They 
have been greatly disappointed!” 

Such persons deserve disappoint¬ 
ment. They are incapable of discri¬ 
mination, or of perceiving that there 
must.always be a great difference, in 
effect, betwixt a sermon heard from 
the pulpit, and the same sermon read 
-in tnc family, or the .closet. In the 
former, it has (he adventitious cir¬ 


cumstances of time and place—the 
s demnities of worship—tlu* fine voice 
—the animated tones—and the grace¬ 
ful delivery of the orator. In the 
closet, or family, all the* ’re want¬ 
ing, and the feelings, cooled down 
for want of the common sympathy 
of a crowded assembly, are no longev 
intcrested, or kept in a state of in¬ 
tensity. 

This partly accounts for the dis¬ 
appointment, and hence it is, that 
nothing short of real and intrinsic 
excellence from the press can fulfil 
the just expectations of the read my 
public. If preachers had believed 
this doctrine, and withheld those 
sermons, so earnestly solicited, from 
public view — in short, had they 
repressed their ranitif , and never 
appeared in print, bow many of 
them would have been now, in the 
estimation of the world, ft real men. 
profound thinkers, deep divines, ele¬ 
gant composers, and supremely elo¬ 
quent !!! But, in an evil hour, they 
came before the public, and their 
literary fame fled, like the mist of 
the morning. Before publication, 
they stood on the pinnacle of the 
temple; but listening to the voice of 
the tempter, they threw themselves 
down from the giddy height, without 
a guardian angel to hear them up, 
and found themselves dashed to 
pieces; unpitied by the crowd be¬ 
low, who had beheld their momen¬ 
tary elevation with envy and as¬ 
tonishment. 

These remarks, however, apply 
in no shape to the sermon before us- 
It sustains its flight as nobly from 
the press as from the pulpit. Like 
all the rest, which its eminent, but 
modest author, has published, its ar¬ 
rangement is clear, its sentiments 
lofty, and ife style adorned with a pe¬ 
culiar felicity and polish of expres¬ 
sion. Every where it bears the stamp 
of a vigorous mind, and of practical 
good sense. Its morality is pure, 
and its doctrine sublime. In the 
illustration of lus views we meet 
with no vulffurisrfif, —no low, cant- 
phrascs,—no mean, colloquial, or pro¬ 
vincial expressions,—no “falsetto” in 
fine writing, or jumbling of me-, 
taphors; on the contrary, so far as 
we are judges, its language is chaste 
and classical. The few figures em¬ 
ployed arc chosen with a rare judge- 
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ment and peculiar felicity. Many pas¬ 
sages are truly pathetic; and, through¬ 
out the whole, there is a full and 
flowing elegance, which steals, in¬ 
sensibly, into the sold, and lays all 
its powers open to the tender and 
winning persuasion of the preacher. 

11 is impossible to do justice to its 
merits in a short critique, and yet, 
here, it must necessarily be short. 
We shall, therefore, satisfy our¬ 
selves witli a brief outline, and a lew 
extracts. 

The text is taken from Psalm ciii. 
15, 10. “ As for man, his days arc 
as grass : as a flower of the field he 
flourished! ; for the wind passeth 
over it, and it is gone: and the place 
thereof shall know it no more.” 

After a ucut introduction, the Doc¬ 
tor arranges his thoughts under three 
general head-: “ I it, “ We see a 
description of our condition;—death 
reigns, and the life of man is short.” 
ad, “ Though life is short, and the 
ravages of death universal, yet God 
is good.” .‘W, “In our present si¬ 
tuation, amidst the respect and sor¬ 
row that we justly ft el, let us advert 
(he says) particularly to our recent 
public loss. 

Under the 1st head, after some 
striking observations on the short¬ 
ness of human life,—the works of 
man surviving himself,—the splen¬ 
did mansion which the owner had 
exultingly built soon passing into 
the hands of other pilgrims,—the 
lovely child snatched from the fond 
embraces of his mother, and the son, 
in manhood’s prime, on whom many 
hopes were built and cherished, torn 
away by the rude bind of death. 
After painting these situations, with 
his own peculiar and pathetic colour¬ 
ing, he gives the following correct 
and original description: 

We cast our eyes around us on tjic 
earth, and see the immense multitude of 
Its rational inhabitants enjoying happi¬ 
ness. After a period, not long, we look 
hgain, and many whose gladdened coun¬ 
tenances we hail with ( t^ensure beheld, 
have disappeared fWnn the joyous scene ; 
—alas! many to whom our souls were 
knit in the kindest love, have departed, 

• though we strove to hold and detain them 
with the firmest and most affectionate 
grasp. After a time, we take another 
view of the interesting scene, and we 
miss multitudes whom we had beheld sa¬ 


tisfied and happy ; wc perceive the num¬ 
ber of those that remain of them we first 
saw, tr> be now but feu ; like the scatter¬ 
ed trees of the wood that remain after a 
fuiious storm. We observe them to be 
greatly changed in their appearance ; w o 
see in them the hard and wailed features 
of o'd age; and, in many, the weakness 
of a second childhood. In these circum¬ 
stances, we iire forced to observe our. 
selves; atrtl we perceive, that, amidst 
the many changes around us, we have 
grown old and infirm, and we see the 
grave at oifr feet. Ah! tli’-c is n con¬ 
stant vicissitude, a continued ntu. 'merit 
and departure: “• one generation passeth 
away* and another comcth.” What a 
wasting malediction is spread over all! 
of what a fatal jwii.-on have all of us 
drunk 1 man, and every creature that has 
life, feel its dread influence: they are 
seen lor a time, and are straightway 
mingled with the dust.—pp. 10, 11. 

The same tenderness of heart, and 
the same moralizing eloquence, but 
in a still higher strain, is found in 
the paragraph that closes this firs! 
head. There is it in much imagina¬ 
tion, with great truth of colouring,— 
but want of room prevents its inser¬ 
tion. 

In the second division of his dis¬ 
course, the author’s style is seen iu 
a more striking manner. In it, there 
is presented a view of man’s de- 

t iarture, altogether ori<‘ iual. Wo 
tad long been of opinion, that no 
mortal ever felt the stroke of dc ath ; 
but we never before saw tips thought 
so well wrought out. The transition 
is so rapid, so instantaneous, that it 
is incapable of perception. Like fail¬ 
ing asleep, we pass from a state of 
wakefulness, or drowsim to :.i;:tc 
of unconsciousness. Ere death 
be felt, we have ceased to he ; lb: 
whendo-tth comes,sensibility de 'arts. 

And (says the Doctor) as Cod, in 
his goodness, accompanies our view of 
the general ravages of death with soften¬ 
ing circumstances, so, in the immediate 
prospect of our own death, lie smoothes 
its approach, and takes out of it vvliat 
would severely oppress the heart, and do- 
prive us of due composure in meeting it. 
It is an event truly uvvful, but its coin¬ 
ing may he survey ed vv ilh ctihmieaS. 

We are apt hi imagine that thcre- v ill 
lie something greatly painful and vio¬ 
lent in the dreaded separation of soul 
and body, tit death ; as if a strong co- ‘ 
licsion were then to he violently rent • 
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u-muler. Il is nor in this manner that 
i he m;, sterious connection .is dissolved ; 
lur sulIi .t conception boirows too much 
fmiif what i. matenal. But the change 
i, wsth >ul violence, .mil, in that interest* 
i:;o moment, generally, without pi.in; 
for as the crisis approaches, the findings 
are mereituJly deadened ami blunted. 
Tlie relation continued, while the body 
w.:s titled to pet form its otiice, and is 
sHaightw.n dissolved when itss no longer 
able. Tlie word-, are often applicable— 
m giving up life, so soft is the transition, 

•• we toil a..leep.”—p|>. I(», tf. 

Tin’s is throwing around the bed 
of death the sofuning annHkJlU of 
merry ; while, in the passage that 
follows it, the beams of immortality 
are made to it radiate the brow of 
the dying. 

J’lie lliiid division of this dis¬ 
course, though written with great 
spirit and animation, is, to us, tire¬ 
some. The fault is not in the ■ui- 
thov, but in his subject: as a wife, 

.i mother, and a Queen, we esteem 
■he m."ti''ry of her late Majesty; 
bill, in a Queen of Fmgland, we 
shed .vnnr thing 

more,—generosity, b ■nrvuknee, anil 
universal charily. But lu-r revc- 
c-.iec tor the imlinancra of religion, 
her .Uriel rectitude of conduct, her 
encouraging and patronising merit, 
and her Keeping lar from her pre- 
h nee and court the vicious of her own 
sex, atoned for these, while they have 
heightened her rwn character, and 
nude her one of the most popular of 
Biitish Queer.:;. 

Of the materials for panegyric, the 
Doctor has made a fair and legiti¬ 
mate selection, and wrought them 
up into a monument of no common 
loveliness. (hi the eile.cts of her ex¬ 
ample—on her “ loving only what 
was virtuous and praise-worthy,” and 
turning “ away from what was frivo¬ 
lous’'—on her purifying her court, 
and preserving, there, decency and 
high decorum of manners, for near 
''ixty years—on her high exertions 
for lessening the progress of luxury 
and dissipation, the author exclaims 
with true eloquence. 

What noble and desirable clTects were 
produced, by her virtuous example, bet 
encouragement of wotib, and her firm 
unvarying iliac sunicuance ol' folly 
_*utd vice! Vc>. ihr/’ .-jlutary mean,, 
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exerted by one in her sacred and devil¬ 
ed .’ituiition, did, v\e say, t without nadir - 
et!.t\iiff jiHl.lL huh i.etiuii, more good 
thaa many Homilies. The highest, and 
the proude.t, and the most ’ oughtless, 
profited by her les.-on,: tiny took the 
tiue road to consideration and esteem; 
decency i f conduct, through fur , lieeame 
the fashion; ,u l it spread, in a certain 
degree, downwards to the lowest ranks. 
Christians, we should value suitably our 
advantages: can we be ignorant, that 
then have hern Cum In , Ihul run he called 
up la u membra nee, -ct rtj di/l'erent from 
this — where those who sat itpan the 
throne were careless and diid piled— 
where c/taruder wighal as nothing ( 
and lieintimisuess reigned! and all -mu 
demoralised .1 What a public calamity— 
what a source of corruption to the un¬ 
happy nation ! Such a Court is like that 
poisonous tree, in an eastern climate, 
which travellers toil us of; large, verdant, 
and with branches widely extended; but 
which spreads far around the most pesti¬ 
lential oxhalal ions, and where it is cer¬ 
tain death to approach near.—pji, 24, 2$. 

This is tbe pencil of a painter; 
every touch is truth, and every 
tint the colouring of nature, it is 
only excelled by the following pas¬ 
sage, where our late revered and 
aged Sovereign is represented as in- 
a enxihle of the lor s of his Queen— 
amidst a nation’s regrets, and amidst 
liis family’s sorrow : 

Hut where is he, (exclaims the Preach¬ 
er,) who, in her In veil company, perform¬ 
ed the lengthened journey ol life—with 
her endured its storms, and enjoyed its 
sunshine? 1 Tow does he hear his loss? 
What is the measure of his sorrow ? No t 
there is no husband to weep for her; no 
hi^ijaud, to mark will) delight the penc- 
i al respect to her memory : no liusliund, 
solicitously to regulate the mournful ob¬ 
sequies of the wile of In- voulh! and 
vet ho lives! hut a dark cloud surrounds 
him, and the world and its concerns are 
hid from him. He now faintly recollects 
a flitting vision, as of an angel, kind, af¬ 
fectionate, and berieliecnt, that statedly 
came to his solitary recess; hut that, he 
knows not flow, haj ceased to appear. 
But he. ha» had*r*coui«.e to some strong 
dream of the soul, to neronnt for this 
lamented absence, or to make him forget 
it. And it is happy that the comfprting 
dream has, as it were, at his will, a regu¬ 
larly muddied shape, andean be rendered, 
without tiring the lofty but deluded 
mind, continuous and lasting.—pp.31,32. 
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This is not only descriptive of the 
disease, but poetically sublime—and 
is only equalled by the description 
of his late Majesty’s situation, in the 
author’s sermon on the death of 
her late Royal Highness, Princess 
Charlotte Augusta of Wales:—than 
that passage, and the call on us to 
meditate on death, and its effects, 
we know none finer in all Bossuet. 
Speaking of the “ general sorrow” 
which the nation felt under the “ dire 
calamity” of losing its beloved Prin¬ 
cess, snatched away, with her infant, 
“ in the bloom of youth, and amidst 
the splendour of greatness,” the Doc¬ 
tor exclaims. 

Can wo close (our discourse) without 
rusting a melancholy look on our agccl 
and venerable Sovereign ? No; we cannot 
forget him, rendered sacred, as it were, 
by his deep misfortune. Yes, my breth¬ 
ren ; our love hovers round the confined 
and mournful alxxlu of him whose range 
was once u great kingdom: wc look back 
on what he was, and what he did; and 
our regret and our sighs attend him, as if 
he were dead, in an ideal world of his 
own, he is far removed from the know¬ 
ledge of this general calamity. As the 
songs of triumph and victory, and of his 
kingdom's glory, that lately rose loud to 
heaven, could not reach him; so, as a 
balance, mercifully given, he perceives 
not now the public woe ; he hears not, 
understands not, w hat in his bright days 
would have wrung his sold with the bit¬ 
terest anguish—for he was benevolence 
itself! May angels quiet the slumbers of 
the amiable Monarch! If his illusions 
continue, may they be pleasing. Where 
truth is rudely chased away, may inno¬ 
cent and delicious cmr feed the soul; 
like a delightful dream that cheats the 
tediousness of night, and makes pain and 
wretchedness to be forgotten!—p. 39,40. 

We conclude our extracts with the 
following passage from the same ser¬ 
mon :— 

Meditate often on the change in. our 
condition which death effects. It is by 
a thin partition£hat we arc here separa¬ 
ted from what ia ,inconceivably great and 
awful; for the spiritual^and eternal 
world is near. At 'the Moment of death, 
this partition is broken: the dark veil 
that is between us and the other world 
is rent; and we arc instantly amidst a 
new and amazing state of things, awake 
and conscious in the world of spirits. 
What a wonderful and important .situa¬ 
tion!-Tim u'jy thought is almost over¬ 


whelming. The spiritual world bursting 
in upon the soul and its faculties, in the 
vastness of its extent, the newness of its 
objects, the splendour, the glory, and 
the might of its inhabitants, and the im¬ 
portance of its demands on the stranger 
that has entered it, presents w hat is great¬ 
ly filled with alarm. And do you not 
think that you shall then need support, 
and a kindly ministering hand to lead 
and guide "you? You arc not destitute. 
Be disciples of that Mighty Saviour, who 
died as your friend, but wno lives for ever¬ 
more; what-has gone before U. provide 
mansions, and pre]xire a place of rest and 
delight for his followers. Seek now to 
lie Mthful; and amidst all that might 
appal you in that unknown land, He will 
bear you up; “lie will receive you to 
himself; that where he is, there you may 
be also.”—pp. 31, 32. 

These extracts will give some idea 
of the Doctor’s style and manner of 
thinking. All the sermons he has 
yet published abound with good 
sense, strong thinking, elegant com¬ 
position, ami innumerable instances 
of fine writing. They are the produc¬ 
tions of a highly-cultivated mind,ol‘ a 
rich ami chastened imagination ; and 
whilst liis morality is pure, tire les¬ 
sons which he teaches are all prac¬ 
tical, and at tin; same time “ built 
upon the foundation of the prophets 
and apostles, Jesus Christ being the 
chief corner-stone.” 

Our object in this late critique wc 
fairly own is not the sale of the Doc¬ 
tor’s sermons ; these are out of 
print, we believe ; but to call upon 
him to prepare a volume of his ser¬ 
mons for the press, that so the world 
may enjoy what so often and so 
long has instructed and delighted the 
first congregation in Glasgow, both 
in poi. t of rank, education, and 
taste. If we can prevail, wc shall 
rejoice in being the humble mean of 
making the public acquainted with a 
style of preaching, which, for ima¬ 
gery and lofty .sentiment, as well as 
pathos, wc think unrivalled by that 
of any of his contemporaries. The 
ower of liis descriptions over the 
cart is entire and commanding:—■ 
at one time melting it with sorrow, 
at another, making it burn with rage 
at successful villany; now clausing 
us to exult in innocence protected, 
and then to mourn over merit pe: 
cutcd and home down l>y the conspi 
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racy of wicked men against reason and 
truth :—this instant presenting us 
will} the miseries pf human life—the 
secret' workings of the soul—the 
hopes and fears that agitate the dis¬ 
tressed—and the direful forebodings 
of a coining judgment, to the workers 
of iniquity, when secret wickedness 
shall be unfolded and laid open to 
assembled worlds ;—and tlfenext bl¬ 
atant, like a mighty magician, turn¬ 
ing his hand, and, amidst the splen¬ 
dour and variety of the* most en¬ 
chanting descriptions, directing the 
eye of Faith to the sublime visions of 
an eternal futurity. 

Such is the feast we promise the 
public, by the Doctor’s complying 
with the call here earnestly made 
upon him ; and we deceive ourselves, 
if it will be disappointed. In the 
language of the most- beautiful of 
poets, they will tind him one of tile 
favoured few 

“ - - - Magmrn mi meutem animumyue 

Delius impirat vutes ”— 

" He pointd to hcavoe, and leads the way." 


ON THS state of parties, and 
l’AKTY-SPIR1T, IX THE CJiU&CII 
OF SCOTLAND. 

The spirit of party, in these un¬ 
happy times, pervades all ranks. Neu¬ 
trality is allowed neither in Church 
or State. He who is not for us, is 
against us. , Indifference is a mortal 
-sin, and to the one side or to the 
other you must adhere. 

Our readers cannot suppose us ca¬ 
pable of wasting their time on the 
paltry and insignificant squables that 
are now going on in Presbyteries, 
about the Moderatorship: it is of 
little consequence to us whether Dr 
Lamont or Dr Cook be the successful 
candidate: both are worthy and re¬ 
spectable ; either of them will do ho¬ 
nour to the chair of the General As¬ 
sembly. Our design is thiefly to call 
the attention of die public to the 
state of parties in the Church, and 
the conduct of those parties both in, 
and out pf her judicatories. 

• From time immemorial, the Moder¬ 
ate Party Jin the Church have been in 
the habit of suggesting, early in the 
' year, a person whom they deemed 
. prxffer to fill the Moderator’s chair. 
This .was always, at least very ge- 

V0L. i. 


nerally, attended to, and the person 
they proposed, chosen. The prac¬ 
tice, we believe, aros *, in r, ma de¬ 
gree, out of die necessity of the case. 
The duties of the Moderatorship are 
so multifarious, that few men, infor¬ 
mer days, and few, we believe, in 
the present, could be found, who 
would undertake the office on the 
spur of the moment, and, on a short 
notice, perform, with credit to them¬ 
selves and the Church, its high du¬ 
ties. Those who have filkd the 
chair, know well the ardent prepa¬ 
ration required to fill it respectably. 
In early times, when no warning 
was given, and no previous prepa¬ 
ration made, the General Assembly 
were often obliged to elect, again 
and again, those 'who had been for¬ 
merly Moderators. Hence the fre¬ 
quency with which the names of 
Henderson, Ramsay, Douglas, Ha¬ 
milton, Wilkie, Carstairs, &c. Hie. 
occur in the lists of our Moder¬ 
ators. To supply this defect, the 
iircsent mode was adopted by the ce¬ 
lebrated Dr Robertson, we believe, 
and, since about the year 1760, has 
been almost invariably followed. 

It must be owned, that, in the no¬ 
mination, the Moderate Party have, 
in a great measure, monopolized this 
honour, conferring it generally on 
their own adherents. Whilst no «z- 
lary was attached to the office, this 
gave the Wild Party * very little un¬ 
easiness, as it was attended with 
considerable expence. The expence 
overcame the advantage. If honour 
was acquired, it was then dearly 
bought. But since 1806, an allow¬ 
ance of one hundred pounds has been 
givep by the Crown, to the Modera¬ 
tor, for defraying his expenccs; and 
now that profifand honour are unit¬ 
ed, the orthodox party are scrambling 
lustily for the loaycs and the fishes, 
and thd dignity also. The generosi¬ 
ty of the ruling party has not altoge¬ 
ther withheld these firom them. A 
greater proportion of wild men have 
been Moderators since i^at time, than 
in equal periods before it; so that 
even the accusation of exclusive sel¬ 
fishness cannot, with truth, be admit¬ 
ted. We lament, for the sake of the 
doth, when any unfairness, trick, or 
— ■ ■ ■■■ ; ■■ - ■■ %. «!»■■■■■»» 

•This tana if u£#I from no.disre¬ 
spect. 
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deviation from the onward path of 
rectitude, is alleged to have been em¬ 
ployed by any member or members of 
these sacred assemblies. Constantine 
the Great, when asked, by one of the 
Princes, what he would do if he saw 
one of his Bishops engaged in an 
improper thing? said, “I would throw 
my robe over him, and hide him 
from such infidels as you."—80 say 
we!—We would consign to oblivion 
auch as have come to our knowledge, 
not for the sake of the individuals, 
but of the ehurch and society in ge¬ 
neral, and would place their errors to 
the 

. Quae ant incuria fuiit , 

Aut parum cavit hvmana natura 

to faults, originating from party, of 
the malignity of which human na¬ 
ture is not always, at the time, suffi¬ 
ciently aware; but which, afterwards, 
when the heat has gone off, are re¬ 
collected with grief, and not unfre- 
qnently with shame, by the trans¬ 
gressors. 

With these reflections and remarks 
on this paltry and insignificant squab¬ 
ble, we proceed to consider the origin 
of this party-spirit, its progress and 
effects, and the state in which both 
parties stand in regard to the coun¬ 
try and the government. 

The origin of this party-spirit is 
generally laid deep in the early edu¬ 
cation of the Scotch peasantry; and 
parents are often engaged, perhaps 
unconsciously, in forming many a 
young Hannibal,, to fight for the li¬ 
berties of the Church, and to sustain 
its ancient glories. With their chil¬ 
dren around them, the history of 
Knox is read—the persecutions of 
Charles the Second—the accursed 
deeds of Dalziel—and the cruelties of 
the bloody Claverhonse: these, with 
the sufferings of the Church of Scot¬ 
land, by Wodrow, inspire the guile¬ 
less youth with an utter aversion to 
Papists and Popery, the principles 
and the' councils of which were the 
pauses of those dfliefynsana suffer¬ 
ings. , * . 

Those of the young who proceed 
to the grammar-school and college, 
have this gtenerous ardour fanned 
and increased by reading the poets, 
orators, spd' philosophers, of Greece 
and Rome* * 

By speculations of. philosophy, this 
flame becomes almost extinguished; 


but its dying embers are rekindled 
in those wno enter the Divinity Hall, 
and who trace .the history of, the 
Church, and of the ten early’perse¬ 
cutions, with the multitudes of others 
that followed in their train. In all 
this, however, there is nothing on the 
side of religion but one party, one 
feeling, one wish, and one hope. 
But, in (he Divinity Hall, these opi¬ 
nions are, for the iu it time, disturbed. 
The doctrines wnich, n> youth, they 
had belitved and held are, 

through the lectures of the Prolcssor, 
minified. A new meaning is attach¬ 
ed to some of them, and they are 
seen in different lights. As the sys¬ 
tems of Calvin and Arminius pass 
before them, they become the disci¬ 
ples of the one or the other, or have 
their opinions modified according as 
they enter into the views which the 
Professor gives of them. As he leans 
to the side of the one or the other, he 
is sure to make converts: and if this 
is notaccompUshed, it is only through 
the instructions of Ministers, or the 
early impressions received from their 
parents, or their own reading. 

Our conclusion, from all this, and 
we hold it well-founded, is, that no 
Professor of Divinity, without cure 
of souls, should be allowed to sit in 
the General Assembly, even though 
the present laws as clearly allowed 
it as they do not. The same obser¬ 
vation applies to all Profcssois of He¬ 
brew and Church History, and espe¬ 
cially to all ministers in whose pa¬ 
rishes students of Divinity reside. It 
is impossible to be too careful on this 
head; as, by influencing the youth-* 
ful mind in ecclesiastical politics, a 
tinge and colouring, tire most unhap¬ 
py, may be communicated to the lu- 
ture feelings and conduct. 

This, however, is not done. Mi¬ 
nisters only encourage those of their 
own party to come around them, to 
the exclusion of all others of the op¬ 
posite portyf Estrangement and dis¬ 
gust are thus produced; and party- 
spirit; instead of. being weakened, is 
unduly strengthened and increased. 
Each party “ keep their own fish- 
guts to their own sea-maw* and 
the young men, thus-patronised and 
provided for, the moment they be¬ 
come ministers, enter into all the 
views and heats of their respective 
parties. Hence the feuds that still 
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continue in the Churchy and wltich the Revolution, it wascxertcd through 
«re likely to extend beyond the jwe- Borne great families, but terminated 
sen tv generation, while* in doctrine, with the first Duke of Arg’-'e, who 
"worship, and discipline, if there be placed J)r Cumin as leader of the 
any difference, it is a difference moderate party. During the days 
without a distinction; the only real of that nobleman. Dr Cumin en* 
difference being that which resolves joyed power an., influence, but in- 
itaelf more into the government of stantly fell with his patron ; when 
the Church, or its state of jiolitics, the celebrated Dr llobcrtsan was 
than into any thing else. “This, we raised up in his stead. The great 
believe, is the grand source whence mind of Dr Robertson disdained in* 
party-spirit now flows—the mighty direct influence; and through the 
river which now divides*the con- whole of his brilliant career, his corn- 
tending parties, and on whose oppo- munications with the Government 
site banks they frown defiance at tach were direct ami immediate, He e- 
other. In Cimrch-governinent, the mancipated himself and his party 
moderate party is decidedly T ohies, from tne shackles of the great fami- 
und the wild as decidedly Whics. liqs; and by the splendour of his ta- 
Tlie one goes along with Admini- lents, and tne force of his eloquence, 
stration, and exerts all its power to soon convinced Adnrnistration that 


promote their views, frpui the consi¬ 
deration that society cannot go on, 
unless the ('hurch and State go hand 
in hand: the other party, while it 
denies not this, modifies these views, 
and insists that peace, comfort, and 
prosperity, are best promoted by act¬ 
ing up to the constitution of the 
Church, and to the ohserv ance of 
those laws which were made in her 
best and purest times, and which 
would have a happy tendency, were 
they enforced, to secure to all ranks 
their most valuable rights and privi¬ 
leges. 

These are now the two great par¬ 
ties that divide the Church. A neu - 


he stood in no need of the counte¬ 
nance of a feeble aristocracy. On his 
retiring, the management of the af¬ 
fairs of the Church fell into the hands 
of the late Principal Hill of St An¬ 
drew’s, and, since his death, it is now 
supposed to rest with Dts Inglis and 
Nicol. 

Against this influence of the Crown, 
many raise their voice. They would 
have it entirely excluded, or confin¬ 
ed wholly to tne personal appearance 
of his Majesty's Commissioner in the 
Assembly, who is there, they say, for 
the express purpose of seeing that no 
thing he done prejudicial to the in¬ 
terests of the State. 


tral party (til we can use these words) 
is growing up, which, like the Wil- 
berrbrees, and the Wortleys, &e. &c. 
&c. in the House of Commons, may, 
by and by, do groat things. Some 
of them possess considerable talent, 
united to firmness and independence 
of mind; and though, as in the case 
of the late Queen and the Liturgy, 
they lose their cause in the Assem¬ 
bly, yet they gain it with the na¬ 
tion. At present, however, their in¬ 
fluence is small; and, in almost all 
eases, they have only \o propose a 
measure to ensure its being negatived. 

This is the more easily done, in 
consequence of the influence which 
the Crown, through the leaders of 
the moderate party, exerts in the As¬ 
sembly, over the majority of the el¬ 
ders, who arc member*. This influ¬ 
ence the Crown has at all times, di- 
yittty nr indirectly, exercised. After 


Having these views of the connec¬ 
tion betwixt Church and State, we 
admit the propriety, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, of the influence of the Crown 
in the General Assembly. We are de¬ 
cidedly of opinion, that any attempt 
to exclude it directly from exercising 
such influence, would not only be 
injurious, but arm with greater force 
its indirect sway. Is it possible to 
believe, that the Crown can consider 
the General Assembly aB the organ of 
the Church, where all the ecclesias¬ 
tical power of Scotland resides, and, a* 
the.same time, be;indifferent to its 
deliberations 1* Tb* s paw not be ima¬ 
gined. The measures which are there 
introduced and discussed—their im¬ 
portance and bearing uppn the tran¬ 
quility of the nation-—-sod their ge¬ 
neral effects upon society,, and the 
stability of the Government; and 
throne, ms subjects too weighty to 
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be excluded from having any influ¬ 
ence on their decision. Confine the 
Crown to the mere letter of the Union, 
and its Ministers will have recourse 
again to the influence of the great 
families. This mode would be a 
thousand times more oppressively felt 
than all the direct influence which 
the King or l.is Ministers could ever 
exert in the Assembly, through the 
moderate party. Indeed, we can 
conceive nothing more mischievous 
and distressing to clergymen, than 
for the Crown to exercise its power 
through tlic dukes, and lords, and 
knights of the land, over the mem¬ 
bers of tile Assembly. 

In this view of the matter, we 
hold it better that the influence of 
the Crown be felt through the leaders 
of the Assembly, than through the 
great families in the country; because 
the effects of the one arc nothing, 
when compared to those of the other, 
which, in their operation, might even¬ 
tually disturb the peace and good-fel- 
lowshipof social life. Perfectly secure 
from any such annoyance, the Whigs, 
or wild party, take the field against the 
Tories, or moderates, year after year, 
and fearlessly marshal themselves in 
battle array against them. Their 
troops, it is true, arc not so steady, 
or so well disciplined as those of the 
enemy; yet they are nevertheless 
brave, and, when skilfully led on, 
perform at times prodigies of valour. 
The only error they commit is, that 
they pretend to think for themselves, 
and will not budge a foot, even in 
the moment when the route has com¬ 
menced, farther than they like. They 
are ever pleading conscience; and one 
scruple is no sooner laid, than ano¬ 
ther is raised. Now, we tell them, 
fairly, that this error must be cor¬ 
rected ; and that, if they want power, 
they must, like the troops of their 
foes, stick at nothing, but go through 
thick and thin, in order to carry 
the citadel. Somebody of old called 
their fathers “ a pack of conscienti¬ 
ous fools;" but we mistake some of 

£ ' ieit sons, ifcf&at disgrace will any 
nger attach to 

But this condtti is not peculiar to 
the followers cfj the wild party. The 
moderates are jtoften “ juri passu”' 
with their opponents. To carry a 
, motion, we .have seen them, do 


strange things. Their arts in waiv¬ 
ing the merits of a question which 
they were averse to entertain—and, 
when this could not be done, con¬ 
fusing and entangling it with so¬ 
phistry, or pretended forms, have 
often filled us with a high admiration 
of their ability, at the expense of their 
sincerity. On such occasions, we 
have seen them box the compass 
right round; flying to law, when it 
waB a question of equity, and to 
equity, when it was a question of 
law; to form, when the case was 
one of substance, and to substance, 
wlicii form was against them ! Pre¬ 
cedents, authorities, opinions, 'and 
decisions, were all paraded and 
pressed upon the House, when' 
these suited their purpose ; or were 
all concealed, or perverted, or ex¬ 
plained away,' and held good for no¬ 
thing, when they made against them. 
Their conduct often reminded us of 
a certain celebrated religious soci¬ 
ety, whose famous adage was, that 
“ the end sanctifies the mean.” This, 
however, was only on great occasions; 
such as the Lessleian cause, the Plu¬ 
rality of Offices, the Orders in Coun¬ 
cil relative to praying for the .Royal 
Family, &c. &c. &c. In many of 
the paltry questions that came be¬ 
fore the House, they were pretty fair; 
especially when these affected not 
their influence or power, and in no 
manner of tray clashed with the 
palm of their administration. The 
conduct of both parties,‘however, at 
times, has often disgusted us, and 
made even those who wore their liv¬ 
ery, from necessity or convenience, to 
meditate a junction with the neutrals. 
But this party is too weak to al¬ 
lure to it proselytes, who look for¬ 
ward to favour, or who need pro¬ 
tection. It is too young for power; 
obscurely visible, it is only begin¬ 
ning to be known. But it is work¬ 
ing its way; scattering' itself in 
all directionr; entering into private 
dwellings; raising its head in Pres¬ 
byteries an4 in Synods, and amidst 
the conferences of friends, vires ac¬ 
quire™ eundo ; and finding, in places' 
least expected, a hearty welcome. 

With such encouragement, neu¬ 
trals have only to persevere, in or¬ 
der to check the movements both of 
the moderate and wild party fcjtw 
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compel them, on every important 
question, to adopt measures at once 
useful to the Church, jmd beneficial 
to th£ country. Such an achieve¬ 
ment we shall hail with rapture; for 
with neither party could we at pre¬ 
sent join. Both are exceptionable. 

Such, in a political view, is the 
state of parties in the Church. The 
moderates, at present, reign and tri¬ 
umph, on almost all great questions: 
yet the wild people, though often de¬ 
feated, maintain a respectable ap¬ 
pearance ; and if they do not always 
thwart the measures of their -oppo¬ 
nents, they often render them Com¬ 
paratively harmless. In this work, 
they are sometimes aided by the neu¬ 
trals, who certainly promise fair, in 
time, to put an end to whatever is 
painful among the contending par¬ 
ties ; and, by a spirit df mildness and 
conciliation—by abolishing, in de¬ 
bate, all personalities—and by a tone 
and temper of perfect fairness, in 
carrying on business, to bring about 
again, in principle and practice, the 
best days of the church, and restore 
to us the noblest privileges and rights 
of our ecclesiastical constitution. 

But, to abandon these generalities, 
and come more immediately to the 
point, it is in Church courts, where 
the true spirit of party, and all that 
is ungentlemanlike in the conduct of 
the clergy, appear. There it is seen 
moving in every direction, and ming¬ 
ling itself with the whole form and 
texture of*our ecclesiastical govern¬ 
ment. Is discipline to be exercised, 
Candidates for tne ministry examin¬ 
ed, or the laws, rules, and discip¬ 
line of the Church to be enforced ? 
Then, as sure as these are to operate 
Upon the friends of th& otic side or 
the other, you will see all the pas¬ 
sions at work, and frequently observe 
conduct which cannot be justified by 
fair and honest minds. It is painful 
to see there ministers 'of religion, 
who, on Sandays, pseach up pure 
morals and strict integrity, descend¬ 
ing to all the meanness, of trick and 
jobbing, in the presence of multi¬ 
tudes, who - are watching their con¬ 
duct, and ready, with keen malig¬ 
nity, to expose it. 

WbtHd you wish to see this spirit 
moving in, vigour and in perfection, 
i*be|i attend when a rich Or wealthy 


delinquent is brought before them. 
Site them forgetting the dignity of 
judges, and their purity of cha¬ 
racter ; and, instead o; having 
clean hands, actually, holding inter¬ 
course with the 6aiil delinquent or 
delinquents, or the subjects which 
are before the court, and hearing, 
extra-judicially, and pr irately, what 
he has to say to the injury of the 
other party, who knows not what is 
going on, or what private insinua¬ 
tion or communication is thus made, 
to poison the mind of the judges, and 
to bias or pervert their judgments. 
If there be one thing that is more re¬ 
prehensible than another, it is this 
conduct in court, together with hear¬ 
ing parties ffcvately, and listening 
to their extra-judicial statements. 
Jiow can justice, under such circum¬ 
stances, be expected, or purely admi¬ 
nistered ? What should we think of a 
Sheriff, or his Substitute, who should 
allow parties thus to approach him ? 
And still more, what should we think 
of the Lords of Session, were they, 
cither at table or in private parties, 
to listen to the statement of any case 
or character before them ? What 
then are we to think of those cler¬ 
gymen, who not only do this in se¬ 
cret, but who have the scant of grace 
to do it in public ? 

In all such cases, where the one 
party is keen to condemn, and the 
other to acquit, it is painful to see to 
what lengths this party-spirit will 
carry them. Instead of protecting 
the innocent sufferer, they are all a- 
live to throw their shield of protec¬ 
tion over the guilty. But it is when 
a Moderator is to he chosen, or a 
Clerk to the General Assembly, or 
a Procurator for the Church, that 
party is awakjj and at work, and that 
every thing which ingenuity can ef¬ 
fect, is, u per fas et nejas" set to 
Work, to accomplish it. 

In one of these unseemly contests, 
lately, when almost a whole Presby¬ 
tery -was against a brother, whom 
they cordially hate and oppose, no 
matter what nil »be, ot noWefer 
good his cause, or infamous the con¬ 
duct of the party he brings to the bar 
bein one of these' unseemly riJn- 
tests, a wag of a lawyer said to ano¬ 
ther person to whom he was speak¬ 
ing, that he never knew beforiyvhy 
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fh<* Courts cf Tnw wore called “Civil 
but now he saw it, and ac¬ 
knowledged that they were, in the 
emiparison.^W/i/ entitled to the dis¬ 
tinction ; though lawyers had not got 
the same credit with the world for 
tne<kness and morality, and all that 
was amiable and pure, as divines. 

The same scenes are often to be 
witnessed in Synods, only a little 
more extended ; but it is in the Ge¬ 
neral Assembly, where, at times, it is 
seen in all its perfection ; and where 
the heat of party, and the tactics there 
sometimes practised, have made us 
cry, Sham r! 

The moment, however, to see 
them, and to take ll^ measure of 
their minds, and of the purity of their 
principles, is, after the debate is over, 
when the Minute is to be made up, 
am} the sentence put on record. If 
vou will watch them carefully at that 
Interest) ng moment, not a little know¬ 
ledge of their minds, and of the 
workings of human nature, may be 
acquired ; and, while there is confu¬ 
sion going on in Court, every one 
talking to another, the different 
J/i Anras are busily employed, iu 
softening, or aggravating, the lan¬ 
guage of the motion, which again 
gives rise to a new system of war¬ 
fare, or desultory remark : till at last 
the original motion is so modified or 
changed, that scarcely a feature of it 
remains by which it can be recognized. 

During all this, the strength or 
weakness of intellect is seen undis¬ 
guised, with ignorance and knowledge 
of the forms nnd laws of the Church ; 
giving to the one party success, and 
to the other t defeat; ana Icaviyg 
the mind of the latter distressed, 
from a consciousness, afterwards, 
that the adroitness of their adversa¬ 
ries had out wit ted theta. The result 
of all this is, greater hatred and pas¬ 
sion at the want of principle, much 
led the other party to take advantage 
of their weakness, and their igno¬ 
rance of Church J 4 WS. 

Unless things’**'»differently ma- 
rtged, it is itnpopble to expect that 
f *hurch courts w#l long retain any in¬ 
fluence ever the public mind, or their 
u^isions modi’ with any regard. On 
public npmtgn, every thing rests: 
and when thdt opinioh of the invtilify 
of any institution, becomes hostile or 


injurious, its downfall is near. Such * 
view of matters should produce mode- 
rn(i<>n &i:u>np both parties, and make 
them forget their differences, in plans 
of general utility, and the cultivation 
of brotherly kindnes?. But instead of 
this, both parties strive for the mas¬ 
tery. The bold and the able, the en- 
terprizing, the artful, and unprinci¬ 
pled, who will sti.k at nothing to 
gain their end, are too many for the 
weak, hut ^he conscientious cd the 
well-meaning, who, to the ex ten. of 
their knowledge and ability, are as 
tenacious of what they conceive to 
be right, as their adversaries arc of 
what is for their policy, and imme¬ 
diate interest and honour. Their 
contests, on this account, afford to 
some no small merriment, and to 
others uniningh'd regret; and this 
evil is increased, when two or three 
young members of Presbytery have 
the 'presumption and conceit to be¬ 
come leaders, and to talk of wliat, 
in truth and in reality, tlicy know 
nothing at all about. The laws and' 
forms of the Church require long 
study, and much practice; and every 
Clergyman of discernment marks the 
folly or the sense of a young mem¬ 
ber, from liis modesty and silence, 
or his empty loquacity and forward¬ 
ness. To all who wish to make any 
after progress, or respectable figure 
in Church courts, we would recom¬ 
mend an old rule, of a famous sect, 
viz. seven years silence, 4 tnd hard 
study. By that time, if there be any, 
thing in them, their eyes will be 
opened. 

We know of nothing more exqui¬ 
site to the student of human nature, 
than to watch the first movements 
and advances of the respective par¬ 
ties, when an-important question is, 
to be brought forward: to observe the 
attitude of offence and defence which 
they assume, and tire skirmishing 
that takes place between the light 
troops op both sides; and to mark 
the mental skill and agility, the ma¬ 
nagement and address, which are dis¬ 
played, and which shew their minds' 
of no ordinary metal. 

Is the case. brought forward a { 
strong one, which the opposite party 
cannot well set their face against; 
or which would be ungracious,—or 
involve a scintilla of some proibJi • 
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nent principle for which they have 
made themselves conspicuous ? Then 
means are fallen upon,, not to meet it 
■dirfeetly, but to get quit of it by a 
side-wind, or by some point of firm 
which has been violated, or by not 
taking the legal remedy in time: 
or by brow-beating, or cajoling the 
parties out of their motion or their 
measure. If they find* that none 
of these things are likely to suc¬ 
ceed with the party that opposes 
them, their next resource is, to put 
off, if possible, the discussion—to 
propose that some other question 
precede it; and to induce the Mouse 
to do this, they generally stale that 
it is hut a short case—that it will 
take up little time—that it will soon 
be settled—and that then the other 
will come on. The moment this is 
granted them, that intrant their aim 
is obtained ; and the speeches of the 
opposition are as tiresome as thty 
are often impertinent—and when, 
at last, the cause is finished, they 
persuade them that the day is too far 
gone, and that they will take it up 
to-morrow. But the opportunity is 
lost, by this vutnaiuvre, and it is 
a thousand to one if it be ever re¬ 
covered. if this be not the case, and 
the question must he met and dis¬ 
cussed, then a motion is made to suul 
it to the Committee, where it receives 
its death-blow, and lies there, in all 
the agonies of convulsion, till it is 
brought forward to be knocked on 
the htad, And to iinish its existence 
for ever ! Or if the coup de ffrace can¬ 
not be given in this way, and so fi¬ 
nish its sufferings at once; it is sent 
to the commission, to pine away in 
a slow but sure consumption, till all 
its vital energies are gone—and no¬ 
thing of if remoiusbut amere death’s- 
head r 

About two-thirds of the members 
in the General Assembly arc lay-et- 
ders. Some of these are of the high¬ 
est rank and conseqrieiice in the 
country; and not a few of them are 
young Advocates, ambitious of a scat 
in the House, in order that their ta¬ 
lents may be known and appreciated, 
and that, through the sparkling of 
their wit, the fofee of their eloquence, 
and’ die profundity of their legal 
kqowledg$, their practice zpay extend 
w:th their iame. 


The arguments, on this head, are 
well stated in the following letter, 
extracted by the Morniu? f hronicle 
from the Inverness Courier, of date 
the 80 th of April last: 

'* Of late years,” says the writer 
of the letter, “ numbers have ob¬ 
tained the orders of elders, who are 
far from being men of that regularity 
of conduct, ami decency of behavi¬ 
our, which their oflice requires. Am¬ 
bitious of getting into the Supreme 
Court, they find clergymen itlfrl 
and servile enough to orduin them, 
though they are often destitute of 
every mark which constitutes tho 
character of an elder. Unconnected 
with the parishes where they are or¬ 
dained—unknown, even so much as 
by face, to the congregation, they 
are solemnly set apart to the office of 
elders, and they promise faithfully 
to discharge it, though they them¬ 
selves well know, that it is more than 
probable that they arc never w set 
their foot in that congregation. Is 
there more pitiful jobbing in the low¬ 
est borough electioneering ? If such 
illegal practices are allowed to spread, 
they must greatly hurt the credit of 
the Church, if not contribute to its 
ruin. Indeed, it is Presbyteries con¬ 
niving at these things, and, in some 
measure, giving them their sanction, 
which makes the evil more severely 
felt. If they were more cautious 
about their attestations, they would 
effectually check it. Ijtis well known, 
that, to procure seats in the General 
Assembly, such gentlemen get them¬ 
selves ordained; and as these gentle¬ 
men are meau enough to clothe them 
with the character, there are Presby¬ 
teries inattentive enough to conliiu* 
it with their authority. What a con¬ 
temptible opipion must these gentle¬ 
men have of the clergy, who stiid 
them annually to the General Assem¬ 
bly yith an unblemished character, 
when they themselves know that 
they have no title to it! I am aware 
that the General Assembly itself hail} i 
given too uusch sanction to such prac¬ 
tices, by discowagfog Presbyteries 
who refused their attestations to per¬ 
sons who were grossly irregular in 
their conduct, ana scarce ever showed 
their faces in a place of public wor- _ 
ship. Upon wnat principle the Su¬ 
preme 4'ourt hath acted, 1 cannot , 
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say; but they have certainly depart¬ 
ed from the strictness and Banctity 
of their forefathers. There is, per¬ 
haps, too great compliance shown by 
this venerable Court to men of fa¬ 
shionable manners, and who have 
scarce the profession of religion. Hut 
if once they depart from their pu¬ 
rity, and violate the laws which tend 
to preserve it, their truest dignity, 
their brightest ornaments, and their 
greatest glory, are gone." 

Such are the sentiments of this let¬ 
ter-writer. At present, wc pursue the 
subject no farther. In conclusion, we 
have only to add, that this sketch of 
the parties in the Church might have 
been greatly extended, by instituting 
comparisons of the different habits, 
manners, and accomplishments of 
parties ; by drawing parallels, as to 
their discharging the duties of the 
pulpit—catechising the young—vi¬ 
siting tlic sick, the aged, the infirm, 
and the dying; and the share which 
they respectively take, in encoura¬ 
ging missions to the Ilcathcn, Bible 
Societies, and Bible Associations; and 
their activity and zeal in forwarding 
and carrying into execution plans for 
the improvement and amelioration of 
society throughout the world. But 
these topics did not enter into, our 
plan. We were desirous, merely, 
to call the public mind, during this 
contest about the choice of a Mode¬ 
rator, to the state of the two parties 
in the Church.' if we have looked 
upon this contest as contemptible— 
as having in it no beneficial result— 
as not worth one hour’s attention of 
any man, who knows the value of 
time—as pitiful and childish in the 
extreme—as the mere ebullition bf a 
party, wishing to wrench from its 
opponent, what, though obtained, 
would do it no good under present 
circumstances;—if, on these sub¬ 


jects, we have written keenly, it was, 
because we ’despise the importance 
which is given to trifles, and see 
strongly the necessity of putting an 
end, if possible, to mat party-spirit, 
which lias tarnished the lustre, and 
dimmed the glory of the present 
Church on earth ; often making her 
ministers appear ridiculous in the 
eyes of those who n«,id to look up to 
them with reverence. 


$otr. 

If ever there was an illustration 
more overwhelming than another, of 
the irregular procedure of the Ge¬ 
neral Assembly, and of their de¬ 
scending from that “ temper and 
calmness” which ought to character¬ 
ise the debates of so grave and reve¬ 
rend a body, it was on the 18 th of this 
present month, when the answer to 
the King’s letter was read. Wc blushed 
at the scene which took place—and 
the more so when we heard one of the 
most eminent Counsel at the Scottish 
Bar hesitate not, in the. face of the 
Assembly, to declare that the whole 
scene was disgraceful! And it was 
with no common ludicrous effect 
that, immediately after this stormy 
and passionate discussion, the very 
next sentence read from the King's 
letter was one eulogising the As¬ 
sembly for a characteristic temper 
and calmness which thpir existing 
conduct shewed that they possessed 
not. 

Wc trusjs never to witness such 
another exhibition of violence, disor¬ 
der, and outcry, as wedid on the day 
mentioned., if such shall frequently 
occur, then we fearlessly and con¬ 
scientiously say, that the sooner the 
Assembly doors are closed for ever, 
the better! 2 


LONDON THEATRICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

{By a new arrangement, we shall receive regularly a series of communications n- 
gifrcUng the Thfttres. As they are in the shape of letters, and ai' the 

writer spsak jEps ty In his individual capacity, and , not in any critical ’cha¬ 
racter, we lmpmserted them under the head of “ London Theatrical Correspond¬ 
ence.” It yyjfbc seen that the first letter is principally introductory, referring very 
much to’ rile present state of dramatic entertainments in the. metropolis of the em¬ 
pire.] 

It .seems that a new system is (the Modern Mister of the Betels,} 
threatened by the Lord Chamberlain, both with regard to the ma^or find. 
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minor theatres of London. I am sorry 
for it. Every body knows that some 
eight or ten years sinoe, such places 
«s Astley’s and the Circus were li¬ 
mited strictly to the representation of 
Ballets, Spectacles, and Pantomimes; 
and what was called the regular dra¬ 
ma (however irregular,) was con¬ 
fined to what arc known by the name 
of the patent theatres, vis. Drury- 
Lane, Covcnt-Garden, and the Hay- 
market. After the first conflagration 
of “ Old Drury,” (not *the thea¬ 
tre where Davenant, after the Resto¬ 
ration. and indeed before it, brought 
forward the first specimens of Eng¬ 
lish Operas,) it was rebuilt on a very 
extended and magnificent scale; ana 
not very long afterwards. Old Co- 
vent-Garden meeting the same fate, 
experienced the samq resurrection. 
Drury-Lane was again destroyed in 
1811, and again reconstructed of 
dimensions, as far as the area of the 
theatre was concerned, at least equal 
to the edifice whose place it supplied. 
It was calculated that Drurv-Lane 
and Covent-Garden would, each, hold 
from £.700 to £.1000, or, at a low 
computation, about 4000 persons. 

By tins time, people began to dis¬ 
cover that they could not hear at the 
play—that unless they sat near the 
stage, in the boxes, or upon one of 
the first six or eight rows of the pit, 
a great deal of what was said by the 
actors was totally lost, and the ef¬ 
fect of the crest materially injured. 
This, too, independent of seeing; for 
those artificial aids of the eyes, for¬ 
merly necessary only at the great 
Italian Opera-House, (from whence 
they derived their name,) were now 
quite as indispensable at both of the 
national theatres. Of the system of 
rantr and roar which was introduced 
amonginferior actors, it is hardly re¬ 
quisite to speak: every body is sen¬ 
sible of it. 

These matters have Jbeen touched 
upon merely to illustrate the causes 
that led to the appearance on the 
smaller stages of what is Nothing short 
of comedy and tragedy/ as far as in¬ 
cident and dialogue constitute a part 
of than. Thus things became gra¬ 
dually, .and somewhat insensibly 
reversed; for Ballet, Spectacle, and 
Pantomime - were adopted, by the 
great theatres where they could be 
•vox., x. 


seen with advantage, and where the 
managers could afford to get *hem up 
with becoming splendour. Even the 
horses from Astley's trampled upon 
the boards of Covent-Gardcn. It is 
now given out; that the ancient re¬ 
gime is to be re-established, and the 
legitimate monarchy of the Lord 
Chamberlain to be restored. Legiti¬ 
macy and absolute power, in these 
days, are to be asserted, even in mat¬ 
ters of taste and public amusement. 
All this is a monstrous and ridicu¬ 
lous absurdity; for with all the force 
of royal patents, what has happoned 
within the last eight or ten years shows 
how futile such attempts must ever 
be. It has been over and over again 
said by foreigners; that the English 
are not a play-going people; and it 
was true, before the minor theatres 
changed the course to which they 
had been so long restricted, and be¬ 
fore they found it answer their pur¬ 
pose to engage actors of real talent, 
with liberal salaries. It would be 
thought strange for any one to assert 
that the French are tfot a play-going 
people; but those whghad seen, night 
after night, only the empty benches 
of the large Theatre Franfais *, with¬ 
out witnessing the crowded audiences 
at the little houses of the Vaudeville, 
Varietes, &c. would unquestionably 
be led to draw such a conclusion. If 
dialogue be again excluded from our 
minor theatres, and allowed only in 
those where dialogue cannot be heard, 
it will again appear, for a time, that 
the English arc not a play-going peo¬ 
ple. But the scheme is impractica¬ 
ble : the decrees of his High Mighti¬ 
ness the Lord Chamberlain may for 
a year or two have force, but gradu¬ 
ally the system now prevailing must 
be restored, ttnd must finally tri¬ 
umph. 

If, however, this threatened pro¬ 
ject should be carried into effect, in 
spite of the wishes, I will venture to 
say, of the whole metropolis; if the 
minor theay^s are not to be allowed 
to encroach updrf thfe. supposed, pro¬ 
vince of the mqjor, at jfept it wifi be 


* Unless when Talma, Mademoiselle 
Duchenois, or Mademoiselle Mars, per¬ 
form: but 1 have seen Talma (flay to 
benches not two-thirds filled. -' 

4 P 
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but just, that the major theatre* 
should not be allowed to encroach 
upon the admitted province of the 
minor. What right, it may be fair¬ 
ly asked, have the patent theatres to 
complain of infringement of their 
rights, when they are nightly in¬ 
fringing the rights of their inferior 
rivals ? 

Looking back only as far as the 
lu9t year, wc shall see that Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden have em¬ 
ployed themselves very much in ex¬ 
hibitions which undoubtedly ought 
to belong to them, but which, it is 
contended, are the peculiar property 
of the smaller stages. At Drury 
Lane, Kean may indeed have gone 
through most of his old characters; 
but it is undeniable, that when there 
was nothing of sltow or spectacle in 
the bill of the day to attract, the 
pit and boxes were scarcely half fill¬ 
ed ; atul there have been nights when 
there were pot one bundled specta¬ 
tors (auditors, they could hardly be) 
in both tiie arteries. There is no¬ 
thing more jjK:r ->le end cheerless 
titan to sit m house so thin that 
the wind whisks all around one: 
exery thing beA«i a melancholy air: 
the auditors are shivering and yawn¬ 
ing, the actors are t**ue and dispirit¬ 
ed, and even the gar appears to bum 
with a blue and dreary dimness. 
Even the absence of Kean in Ame¬ 
rica failed to excite curiosity on his 
return; and 1 saw him play Richard 
for the ninety-fiftli time, (not the 
ninety-fifth time 1 have seen him in 
the part: Heaven forefend!) to a 
house not exceeding three hundred 
persons. It was the worse for Dgury 
Lane, because it could ill afford to 
get up expensive melo-drames ; but 
the ceremony of the Cbronation was 
a lucky hit for Mr filliston, and that 
gaudy and unmeaning show was li¬ 
terally tlie only thing that Season 
which fully succeeded. In vain did 
he play Rover, Dorn ton, Surface, 
and other parte for wbjgh he might 
have been fit twerity-five years ago: 
be could draw no- houses; and hat 
for the Coronation, ho never could 
have paid the Vent of his theatre. A 
dull spectacle, called Almorait and 
Hamct, was got up tor the last 
Easter holidays, but it did not live 
through them, to heavy was the plot. 


so stupid the dialogue, and so bad 
the scenery. 

At Covent Garden the course has 
been nearly similar, excepting that 
it has been attended with a little 
more success. There, too, a Corona¬ 
tion ceremony was tacked to Henry 
IV. and Two Gentlemen of Verona; 
Twelfth Night and the Comedy of 
Errors we're converted into operas, 
that singing might be added to scen¬ 
ery, to cover the benches which una¬ 
dulterated ohakspeare could no longer 
fill. A second edition of the Corona¬ 
tion,was got up, with the Exile, and 
Cleopatra’s Galley, which, for a time, 
called down the plaudits of those 
who “ wondered with a foolish face 
of praise.” It is needless to be more 
particular, in reference to the repre¬ 
sentations ; fpr that plan was fol¬ 
lowed until Easter; when here, al¬ 
so, a new raelo-dramatic pantomimic 
fairy tale, called “ Cherry and Fair 
Star," was brought forward. It had 
nothing but the scenery to recom¬ 
mend it; but it is only fair to allow, 
that that scenery was more beautiful 
titan any before exhibited, even at 
this theatre, where the painters are 
excellent: though they 

“ Outdo Nature with their brushes. 

And put her modesty to blushes.” 

They are obliged to do so, or their 
representations would not be suffi¬ 
ciently gorgeous. • 

Meanwhile, at the minor theatres, 
spectacle and pantomime have been 
nearly abandoned; and writers of no 
inconsiderable talents have been em¬ 
ployed to invent or adapt nieces for 
them *. Shakespeare; indeed, in some 
instances, has b»en% little mangled ; 
but not so much as at Covont Gar¬ 
den. Even at Drury Lane, where his 
plays have not been made operas, 
nearly half is omitted in the repre¬ 
sentation ; ojj to speak more proper¬ 
ty, passes in dumb show*. But if the 
plays at the minor theatres were not 
always good—if their tragedy was 


• “ WhcreShail I Dine?” an after- 
piece, produced at the Olympic, I* a bet. 
tor three than has been written fbr either 
of the winter, theatres sbwe' “ Arising the 
Wind.” 1 know not who is the autnor. 
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bombastic, and their comedy farcical 
—still, if things were allowed to take 
their awn course—if the public were 
permitted to seek its own amusement, 
in its own way, these defects would 
soon be remedied; and authore, in¬ 
stead of having only two patent 
theatres, for which they Can write 
comedies and tragedies, (yriiich also 
must be written upon a peculiar sys¬ 
tem, adapted to the dimensions of the 
houses,) would have a wide, open, 
and fair market, for the display and 
disposal of their talents. The pre¬ 
sent state of our winter theatres is, 
of itself, sufficient to account for the 
low condition of Our national drama, 
and for the fewauthors that either will 
or can write for them, with a chance 
of success- It may be true, as far as 
printing is concerned,»that 

“ Damnation follows death in other men. 
Bat your damn’d poet lives, and thrives 

again;’’ 

but it is seldom true with regard to 
the stage: when once a play has been 
condemned in a theatre, the author 
has rarely courage to renew an at¬ 
tempt, which, from former preju¬ 
dice, without any other cause, is so 
likely again to fail. It now requires 
more tael than talent to write for the 
great stages. 

But if tltc system about to be re¬ 
vived is to be illiberal as to theatres, 
it affects to be very liberal as to per¬ 
formers. The rule, that an actor at 
one patent house, if discharged, shall 
not bo engaged at the other; until af¬ 
ter the lapse of two years, is to be 
abolished- They will thus have their 
choice of engagements at .two the¬ 
atres : now they have their choice at 
twelve. If dialogue is not to be per¬ 
mitted at Astley's, the Surrey The¬ 
atre, Sadler’s Wells, the Addphi, 
Arc. a great number of deaerviug pub- 
lic far otolites must bc,tlnown out of 
employment, and both the winter 
rhealmi Will not require the services 
of half of them« their companies are 
already full. 

What has been said, will perhaps 
be suffic ient to-show the state of the 
drama/ (taken in ittiargsst sense,) 
at the commencement.of rads critical 
■vqjrrcspouilence. ! apprehend, it will 
hr sufficient, also, to show, that the 


legitimate patent and restrictive sys¬ 
tem, which public taste had explo¬ 
ded, is injurious to literature, incon¬ 
venient to audiences, and destructive 
of the interests ef performers. One 
Comfort, as I said before, is, that, if 
restored, it cannot last. 

London, May Btk. 

The renewed engagement of Mr 
Braham at Drary Lane has not been 
attended with any extraordinary suc¬ 
cess. It is the fashion to blame him 
for the extreme luxuriance of his 
style of singing. It is sometimes 
a fault; but not so often as many 
of our common-place critics would 
make us believe. A celebrated Ger¬ 
man poet says, that “ architecture is 
frozen musicthe observation is just 
and beautifuland, inverting it, we 
may add, that, as there axe different 
orders in architecture, so there are 
different styles in music tod in sing¬ 
ing, as a branch of mngioal science: 
one order and one may suit 

one place and purpffHipd another, 
another. Every iuat know 

that Braham has two styles ; 

—the one, plai ....iimple, but 
grand, like the older in archi¬ 
tecture; the ' ^florid, rich, and 
laboriously ntedj like flic 

Gothic architecture of the fourteenth 
century. He has repeated the part 
of the Seraskier; in the siege of Bel¬ 
grade, several times within the last 
fortnight; and it is just as absurd 
to complain of his modulations, ca- 
’dences, and graces, in that character, 
as to object to the taste' of the archi¬ 
tect, wno crowded such a profusion 
of»highly-wrought devices into the 
chapel of Henry v II. When Braham 
confounds t§e two styles, so essen¬ 
tially at variance, 

“ Gflfhic atict Grecian, mixture most un- 
cowth,” 

then he deserves censure- f$e jbss 
done so tow and then, to gratify the 
vulgar an/fvittoed» palate ofourto- 
dience*;’but there is, no taste more 
pure than his own,/«s is obvious, 
when be stiffen his bofgeto be regu¬ 
lated by iu Setting’ aside mmd 
■tusic, where lie very rarely yields to 
the fashion of the day, let toy W< 
compare the different modes in which 
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he gives some of the ballads in¬ 
troduced into die part of Henry 
Bertram, (which he' performed on 
Tuesday last), and the bravura airs 
in the Seraskier; and it will be seen 
that he well knows how to restrain 
the luxuriance of his style, according 
to the characters of the melody. 
Though, as far as voice and expres¬ 
sion go, bo man in Henry Bertram 
can sing tnc air of “ Scots, wha wi' 
Wallace bled” better than he docs; 
1 always wish he stood behind a cur¬ 
tain at the time: his insignificant 
figure docs not at all accord with. the 
words, and he makes the dispropor¬ 
tion the more remarkable, by the 
manner iu which he flourishes a 
walking - stick vice the Highland 
broad-sword. At least this might be 
omitted. 

11 c has also appeared in the Haunt¬ 
ed Tower, one of the most amusing 
of the class of Operas to which it be¬ 
longs. His first song, “ Though age 
has from your lordship’s face/ in its 
character, verttniuch resembles the 
satirical air, sure a pair were ne¬ 
ver seen," in Duenna, (in which 
lie played Carlos yesterday,) with the 
greatest possible spirit ; and made 
the irony perfectly intelligible, which 
is not always easy in music. When 
people object to the action of Braham, 
they refer to that which accompa¬ 
nies the usually insipid dialogue of 
his part. During his songs, it is ex¬ 
tremely appropriate, and by no means 
deficient in force or elegance. The 
inspiration of the air affects more 
than his voice. 

Miss Forde, who has been singing 
with Braham, does not want, as nyi- 
sicians say, the organ, but she wants 
cultivation. She has been brought 
forward too early, and *may be con¬ 
trasted with Miss Wilson, who not 
long since'was passed into the igno¬ 
rant admiration of the town j'fshe 
had great cultivation, and little voice: 
she had luuKi the .^compass of an 
octave, that-yras pjeify»ng and na¬ 
tural. JF « \S..: “ 

London, Map ]LQth. 

Mr Koau’f/Sir Pertinax MacSyco- 
phant is iu 131 its parts a failure: 
if the scene where he relates to his 
son, the manner in which he made 
hi* fortune, be excepted, there m% 


hardly a passage that drew down 
much applause. Kean's accent is 
very defective: sometimes Scotch, 
sometimes Irish, and now and then 
a very agreeable and palateable mix¬ 
ture of English, Scotch, and Irish, 
in tlic 6ame sentence. Cooke had 
peculiar gifts for the part; at best, 
Mr Kean has only acquirements. 
He seems !o think, that because both 
performed Richard ITT. well, both 
must perform Sir Pertinax well. 

He has also played Osmond iu the 
Castle Spectre since Easter; but it is 
below his talents, and could only be 
chosen for variety: it is some degrees 
inferior to Sir Edward Mortimer in 
the Iron Chest. The defect of sud¬ 
den transitions of voice, to which lie 
was always subject, grows upon Kean, 
and now and then it becomes posi¬ 
tively offensive. It is a mere trick 
ami clap-trap resorted to whenever 
he thinks his part flags, and; he wants 
to wake his auditory. The first hall’ 
of the sentence is gabbled over at 
the top of his voice, and the lost half 
grumbled over at the bottom of it. 
The galleries take it for granted that 
is all extremely fine, and applaud ac¬ 
cordingly. 

“ Romeo and Juliet” has been re¬ 
produced, in order to afford an open¬ 
ing to Miss P. Glover. Kean is ra¬ 
ther endured than liked in the part 
of the young lover; and the more 
so, because there is nobody else at 
Drury Lane who can play the cha¬ 
racter at all decently. Of the Juliet 
of Miss P. Glover 1 would fain 
speak with as much forbearance as 
possible; but it is my decided opi¬ 
nion, that she will never make a 
good actress. The extreme degree of 
tutoring she has received, may, per¬ 
haps, hatjc overlaid and smothered 
her natural talents; and, of all the 
characters of Shakespeare, Juliet is 
the . most natural and unstudied. 
Miss P. Glove^made the seen* where 
she talccs this sleeping. draught, ga¬ 
ther ludicrous than .tragical, by over¬ 
strained effort. Sim is very young; 
and, if she ever reach any. eminence, 
it must be, by forgetting all the stage 
lessons she hps been taught., 

All the,earlier part of Miss JSd- 
miston’s Lady Macbeth is more than 
respectable; but she failed altogether 
in the banquet scene, ^he was ip- 
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judicious in attempting so arduous a 
character. Miss O’Neil, who rivalled 
Mrs Siddons in Mrs Haller, in Mrs 
Beverley, and even in Belvidera, if 
we recollect rightly, never attempted 
to follow her in this great part. Some 
passages, in the character of Elvira, 
Miss Edmiston gave with consider¬ 
able force; but the whqje wanted 
sustained dignity and strength. Kean 
was of course the Holla, but, except¬ 
ing energy, he has not a single qua¬ 
lification for the part: I think the 
better of him for it. Two nights 
ago he represented Lear, but without 
any improvement, where a great deal 
was wanting. His Othello is his 
most perfect performance: he ap¬ 
peared in it on the third of this 
month: there was nothing deficient, 
nothing too much. However, 

“ ’Tis a folly, though no crime, 

To say things for the hundredth time," 

like some of our diumal critics; 
and even if one were to strike out 
something new, credit would hardly 
be given for it. Mr Cooper's Iago 
was heavy, but not injudicious. 

Mr Kean is advertised for Cardi¬ 
nal Wolsey. I wonder he has not 
more discretion. This sacrifice for 
variety shews that he is not rising in 
public estimation. 

Covent Garden, under the man¬ 
agement of Charles Kemble, has 
brought oift Julius Caesar with many 
advantages: it embraces nearly the 
whole tragic strength of the com- 

^ Young plays the part former- 
ed by John Kemble, and there¬ 
by incurs the inconvenience of a 
comparison, which, recollecting that 
Brutus was one of Kemble’s noblest 
representations, could not be in his 
favour. If Mr Young does not al¬ 
ways satisfy, he very rarely offends: 
his chief deficiency was in the scene 
where the ghost of Cesar appears: 
to rend it, one would suppdsethat 
nothing vri-y striking c^ulu be pro¬ 
duced out of it; but Kemble made 
every thing of it; Young nothing. 
The latter has a fine bust, and look¬ 
ed. the Homan admirably: if he had 
spoken 'the Roman as well, there 
would have been notliing to complain 
of,* 

Macready performed Cassius. He 
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is a very ambitious actor, and Always 
exerts himself to the utmost: his 
part was one of passion, and it there¬ 
fore suited him. He never acted 
better, or exhibited with more force, 
the fine contrast Shakespeare intend¬ 
ed between the characters of Brutus 
and Cassius. The quarrel scene was 
excellently done on both sides: Bru¬ 
tus stood like a rock, and Cassius, 
like a foaming wave, beat against it 
without moving it. There is some¬ 
thing very affecting in the situation 
of the two friends, and the audience 
almost wept for joy at the reconcilia¬ 
tion. Charles Kemble’s Mark An¬ 
tony is just what it used to be six 
or seven years ago:' he has every 
qualification for the part, and none 
to go much beyond it. He keeps his 
face like his wig, in too “ formal 
buckle,” his eyes and eye-brows 
forming an immoveable triangle. 

This revival is the only novelty of 
any importance at this tneatre since 
Easter: its success has been so great, 
that the Manager hag been called 
upon to make no other exertion. 
Nevertheless, a new Opera (from the 
pen of Mr Colman) is in preparation. 
It is founded on some law of Java, 
for the author does not seem to agree 
with Ben Jonson’s Lanthorn Lea- 
therliead (Bartholcmew Fair, Act 
V. Scene I.) “ that, your home-born 
projects ever prove the best.” 

Mr H. Twiss is hashing up one of 
the Scotch novels for Drury Lane: 
we hope, for his own and Mr Elli- 
ston’s sake, that his dramatic will 
have more success than his parlia¬ 
mentary efforts. 


SMALL WITS. 

These was a time when people 
set qhout writing verses, much in 
the same manner as tfie solution of a 
problem in mathematics; first of all 
came the “ enunciation,” and then 
the " eolistoaction.” “Let the twelve 
months pf the yell* be any given 
subject, it is required to stuff them 
into a corresponding number of lines.” 
The poor Parnassian wight having 
thus specified the precise rc thing to 
be ! done,” proceeded to work without 
stop, instinctively scratching, at con¬ 
venient Intervals, the cells of those or- 
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gam which lie wished to bestir them- 
aelves with the greatest activity; and 
laboured, days and nights, with in¬ 
tense anxiety, till the task was com¬ 
pleted. if he had amind to give full 
scope to his powers of description, he 
allowed himself twenty-four lines; 
but the one achievement being one- 
half more difficult, was exactly one- 
half more glorious than the other, 
it were hopeless, indeed, to attempt 
the reduction of the hairum-scairum 
rhapsodkts of these our times, to a 
simple scale of excellence, by means 
of this sort of arithmetical criticism. 

in addition to the regular nick- 
nacks in roouostica, distics, and te¬ 
trastich, there were various other con¬ 
trivances equally lantastical, which 
afforded to the small craft an opportu¬ 
nity of displaying their ingenuity. 
Such were the verses which began, 
and terminated with words of one syl¬ 
lable, where, to enhance the “ mise- 
riain cogitandi" (which it is impossi¬ 
ble to translate), that which ended 
tire one behoved to be the first of the 
next *—u kind of game at shuttle¬ 
cock, in which one player stationed 
on the left, tossed a line across the 
page to a secoud, who, passing with 
the velocity of drought to the same 
side, hurled another at a third; and 
thus continued the match, till he who 
hegan the sport put a stop to it, by 
making his appearance on the oppo¬ 
site list. In this way the hapless 
{toetaster was forced to hitch and 
hobble along an avenue, guarded on 
either side by a row of unrelenting 
monosyllables, which failed not to 
bring him effectually to his senses, 
if his unadvised Fancy manifested 
any inclination to scamper according 
to the freedom of her oym will# 

Even men of the best talents did 
not disdain to employ themselves up¬ 
on these miserable monastic pussies; 
and the whole herd of .dabblers, who 
asc ever ready to imitate the great, 
and continually &§i their meagre 
capacities best quaraaed ape their 
follies, cockled 1 over them .with per¬ 


fect delight. Blessed was he who 
possessed the tact of hitting off an 

S am, for this was thought the 
:st point of sublimity which it 
was possible for genius to reach. A 
writer who was so fortunate as to 
light upon a quibble or a pun, doled 
it stupidly forth with the most pro¬ 
voking complacency. “ Idem alitcr— 
Idem aliter.” The same monoto¬ 
nous chime was rung t> n times over, 
till it Bunk away in total exhaustion. 
The vocabulary was ransacked for 
the purpose of beating up “ quips, 
and cranks," and trim conceits. Clas¬ 
sical terms were stretched upon' the 
rack, and squeezed, and mangled, 
and twisted, until they could no lon¬ 
ger furnish entertainment to their 
diabolical tormentors; and then it 
was that tliesetadustriousbarbarians,, 
having exhausted the stores of their 
own language, imagined new. Hence 
arose the Greekisli Dog-Latin of the 
latter days of Home, and hence will 
prohably spring up an unsanctified 
dialect of Franco-Anglian, in future 
dark ages. 

It is the misfortune of second-rate 
aspirants after fame, that they esti¬ 
mate admiration by the width of gap 
which their exhibitions succeed in 
effecting, without regard to the fur¬ 
ther qualifications of the persons so 
acted upon. Thus, they set the great 
staring goggle-eyes and spread lips 
of die clown, in array against the 
drowsy lids and alarmirfg yawn of 
the man of judgment and good taste; 
and misconstruing dull wonderment 
into a manifestation of genuine de¬ 
light, foist themselves into bastard 
popularity, swelling into as much im¬ 
aginary importance, at the same time, 
as a landwanl bailie, who looks upon 
himself as only “ a little lower" than 
majesty itself. Though dulncss can 
no longer enscone itself behind the 
bulwark of pedantic scholarship, and 
manage to look smart with a few 
stray patches of knowledge, popped 
by mere slavish research, the tribe of 
dunderheads persevere in imagining 


* Res hominum alit, regSt, et peritnit Furs. ( 

Fors dutaia aeteniumqae Isbeiis, quam blandn fovet Spes. 

Spes imllo finite sevo, cui terminus «t Mora. 

Mors aviita, Ae. 

Avion ii Tedimjnr^nion. Edytl. rii. 
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themselves the most splendid geniuses 
upon the face of the earth; the 
world is grown far too .wise to take 
their own assurances for the fact, or 
to go to war where uo honour can be 
acquired by victory; and they are 
left to the undisturbed enjoyment of 
such beatific conceptions, except 
where a dolt is observed to be more 
than ordinarily assiduous in poking 
his fool’s pat into notice, when, it 
may be, he is greeted ea peasant. 

• 

“ You take yourself to he amazing clever. 

And think that not u mortal else can 
do • 

By Half so well as you do ought what¬ 
ever ; 

And not a mortal else thinks so but 
you.” 

The numerical wits have still their 
representatives in the 'acrostic buil¬ 
ders, who of late introduced an im¬ 
provement into their style of archi¬ 
tecture : this consists in piling their 
materials in alternate layers, so that 
the names of both loved and lover— 
praiser and bepraised, shall Ik* dis¬ 
covered in this order. The uonnet- 
teers to the moon, the milky way, 
die morning star, and the whale 
host of heaven, are shoots from the 
same stem; but though designed of 
the Lunatic School, there: is no 
danger that they be mistaken for in¬ 
spired madmen. 

The modes that he, however, must 
he complied with in some measure. 
The Muse has ct easton the glamour” 

true inspiration over the poets of 
the present age. Their numbers, 
gambolling in all the wildness and 
energy of savage freedom, fall upon 
the soul with full enthusiastic swell. 
Like the oak that flings its noble 
branches abroad to all the winds of 
heaven, they shoot up hither and 
thither, bold, strong, and glorying in 
their strength. The province of the 
imitator is here easily discerned— 
harsh words and rugged versification, 
without the atoning grasp of thought 
—somewhat of muscular vigour, but 
no sfml to direct it. Ilaply, even this 
nervous forcing is beyond his pith of 
brain, and lie contents himself with 
trilling it to the airs of maudlin sen¬ 
timentalism. 

When one high-minded indivi¬ 
dual has indulged, during his so¬ 


litary roamings, in invigorating 
draughts from tlie pure well-spring 
of poesy, thousands of adventurers 
set out in search of the sacred fount i 
but, falling in by the way-side with 
a puddle, whose precincts are poach¬ 
ed and champed up by the frequent 
resort of cattle, they quaff of i ts troub¬ 
led streams, and return satisfied with 
a mouthful of mud. The result is, 
that feeling themselves incapable of 
moving by calm, equable grandeur 
of sentiment, and stately inarch of 
verse, they determine to strike by ab¬ 
rupt transition, warp themselves 
into artificial wrath, and pour forth 
a torrent of bombastical absurdity. 
It were well that such poetical buU 
lies were rewarded, not with a branch 
of palm, but of birch. 

'I’he poetllng begins with compost¬ 
ing copies of verses, called “ Lines ; 
written,” we are considerately in¬ 
formed, “ by the author,” on receiv¬ 
ing kisses, and such delicate little 
tilings; on seeing, and hearing, and 
what not. After conning them 
over, till the asperities of refractory 
accents are softened down, and the 
untoward rhymes tinkle quite jut in 
his own car, he purchases a vohime 
with nice silver clasp, and gorge- 
ously-bedizzcned back, for the re¬ 
ception of his precious lucubrations ; 
and having committed them, with a 
gentlemanly contempt of the econo¬ 
my of space, to some hall-dozen 
leaves at the beginning, he next 
hands them about for the admira¬ 
tion of his literary, and illiterate 
friends. The good will of not a 
few young beauties and blue-stock¬ 
ing sybils is previously secured, by 
tlic*wise measure of sticking up the 
IctteXfcpf their names, as so many 
startle-posts* from which a like 
number of longs and shorts halt off 
in succession. The enlightened old 
damsels keep up their claims to can¬ 
dour and cntical sagacity, by detect¬ 
ing a reasonable Abundance of ble¬ 
mishes; but nofjtergetting to suggest 
the requisite af^dments; the docile 
scribbler,«by the addition of these, 
affords them additional proofs of his 
good taste and discernment 

With such potent auxiliaries in 
support of liis pretensions, his vanity 
is gratified to tlie full by the com- • 
mendations which he hears bestow- 
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cd upon his performances, though 
there are certain huts and addenda 
of an equivocal nature, hazarded in 
hia absence. The grave old burgh¬ 
ers are dazzled with the elegance of 
the volume’s outside, and the lady¬ 
like penmanship within; they laud 
him as a “ pernicious clever fellow;" 
wish he may be able to make his 
bread by his wit, and wonder what 
price his ledger might stand him: 
the matrons glance to their daugh¬ 
ters, and utter significantly the 
thread-tare warning—“ all is not 

f ;old that glisters." The fops, jea- 
ous of being “ cut out," affect to 
look knowing, and “ think the gen¬ 
tleman has copied them from books:" 
but the half-growp Misses, who are 
enchanted with the gentle thoughts 
which groves and loves, smiles and 
wiles, darts and hearts, and “ all 
that kind of thing," as fashionable 
phrase has it, inspire, esteem him 
me mirror of genius and accomplish¬ 
ment. 

By and by, having accumulated 
a sufficient stock, he brings out 
“ Poems on several occasions," and 
with tiptoe eagerness, asks his ac¬ 


quaintances on the day of publica¬ 
tion if they have seen “ it r to the 
great dismay .of those who have not 
been apprized beforehand of the In¬ 
tended debut of their gingling com¬ 
peer! 

Well—he gets a copy interleaved, 
and, with a praiseworthy perseve¬ 
rance in well-aoing, devotes himself 
to the task of revision, chopping off 
redundancies, eking out, polishing, 
and varnishing ovu, that posterity 
may have' no cause to bewail his 
negligence in these respects. He 
likewise throws out, here and there, 
hints illustrative of his owfi pursuits 
and habits, for the encouragement of 
future biographers. Death comes; 
and unceremoniously puts an end to 
these delicious anticipations; and his 
works slip qujptly into oblivion with 
their author,—their praises being no 
longer sounded to tickle his ears, the 
sole object of their ever having been 
sounded at all. Tombstones are 
placed above the dust of the great, 
to tell men where they lie, but a 
monument must be erected over his 
grave, that men may bo told on it— 
what he was. T. 


ANACHEONTIC, FflOM THE SPANISH OF 1). JOSE CADALSO. 

Who with yonder festive band. 

Downward comes with easy pace, 

With the wine-cup in his hand, • 

And the smile upon his face ? 

With the ivy and the vine 
Are his rosy temples crown’d; 

Jolly swains and nymphs divine 
lightly there are dancing round; 

To the pipes’ enlivening voice 
Every tongutthts praise repeating. 

And with shouts and cheerful noise. 

All his jovial coming greeting. 

’Tis Bacchus to a certainty. 

The'jolly god-M know him well! 

Sir, you're mistaken, it was I— 

T|e «uthor of this, Jfiagatelle. 
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WORKS PREPARING 1 OR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Mr O'Conner’s Chronicles of Eri u ill 
make their appearance in May. There 
w ill he txvo editions, both in octavo—one 
on royal paper, and the other on demy. 

A f'umbiidgr Quarterly Review is il¬ 
ium t to be added to the other numerous 
Quarterly Journals. 

In a few days w ill be published, in two 
imperial octavo volumes, d'kles Althorpi- 
anir, or an Account of the Mansion at 
Althorp, the residence of the Right Hon. 
George John liarl Spencer, K.G. together 
with a. descriptive cutulogue of the pic¬ 
tures, and of a portion of the library, in 
the same mansion; accompanied with 
twenty-four line engravings of historical 
and family portraits, and several views of 
juirtions of the house and grounds, lly 
the Rev. T. I*'. Dilxlin, F.K.S. S.A. The 
second volume will consist of a Supple¬ 
ment to the Bilil. Spericeriann, embellish¬ 
ed with a great number of wood-cuts. 

Mr Thomas Taylor (the plnlonist) has 
translated the eleven books of the .Meta¬ 
morphosis of Apuloius, and also his Trea¬ 
tise l)e Deo Socratis, atul his three books 
Do Flabitudinc Doctrinarum Platon is; 
aiul from the Greek, the Political,l’ytha- 
goric Fragments preserved by Stobieus : 
all which will speedily be published. 

Mr Alaric Watts’s Specimens of the 
Living Poets, with biographical and cri¬ 
tical prefaces, are in considerable forward¬ 
ness, and he intends, in a Supplemental 
Volume, to give notices of such poetical 
writers as have died within the last twenty 
years. * 

The third and last part of Mr Gardi¬ 
ner’s Oratorio of Judah will appear in 
May. 

William Spence, Esq. is re-publishing 
bis Tracts on Political Economy, viz. 1. 
Britain, independent of commerce; 2. Ag¬ 
riculture the source of the wealth of Bri¬ 
tain ; ik The objections against the Corn- 
hill refuted ; i Speech on the East India 
Trade; with prefatory remarks on the 
causes and cure of our present distresses, 
as originating from neglect of principles 
laid down in these works. • 

The Essay on the Influence of a Mo¬ 
ral Life on out Judgment in Matters of 
Faith,.to which the Society fJfr Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and Church Union, 
in the Dioeese of St David’s, adjudged its 
premium for 1821 ; by the Rev. Samuel 
Charles Wilks, is in the press. 

The Itcv. J. W. Bellamy, B.D. is about 
to publish by sfibscriplion, in one hand¬ 
some quarto volume, with a line jiortrait 
by .Mr Scrifcn, the Povirr of the Rev. 
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Thus. Cherry, B.D. the late esiiected 
I lead-master of Merchant-Tailors’ School. 

Mr V.ilpy is reprinting his coition of 
Rrotier’s Tacitus, in 1 vols. octavo. It 
combines the adv: ntages of the Paris ami 
Edinburgh editions, with a selection of 
notes from all the commentators on Taci¬ 
tus subsequent to tile Edinburgh edition : 
the Litcraria Notitia and Politico, w ith 
all the Supplements, are also added ; the 
French passages are translated, and the 
Roman money turned into English values. 

DrMeyrick has lieen many j ears en¬ 
gaged in collecting the scattered notices 
to bo found in our old poets, chroniclers, 
wills, deeds, and inventories of ancient 
armour. The work will be published in 
three v olumes, imperial quarto, ami con¬ 
tain alHivc one humhctl specimens of an¬ 
cient armour. 

A Vindication of the Authenticity of 
the Narratives contained in the first two 
Chapters of the Gospels of St Matthew 
and St Luke, being an investigation of 
objections urged by the Unitarian editors 
of the improved version of the New Tes- 
bj Li _ 

octavo, is in the press. 

Thu Life and Times of Daniel De Foe, 
with a copious account of his writings, 
and anecdotes of several of his contem¬ 
poraries, by Walter Wilson, Esq. is pre¬ 
paring for publication. 

Chin/.ica, a jKiem, in ten cantos, found¬ 
ed on that part of the history of the Pisan 
Republic, in which is said to have origi¬ 
nated the celebrated triennial festival, call¬ 
ed the Battle of the Bridge, will speedily 
be published, in one volume octav o. 

Mr Aspin is preparing the third volume 
of his Analysis of Universal History for 
the press; and it is expected to appear 
in the course of the ensuing autumn. 

Lefters ami Conversations on Public 
Preaching, including rules for the prepa¬ 
ration of sermon*, in which the princi¬ 
ples of the celebrated Claude are adopted 
and extended, in numerous examples, 
from tlif; best authors, arc in the press, 
and nearly ready for publication. 

The Vale of Chamouni, a poem, by the 
author of “ Rome,” is in the pre‘s. 

The Rev. B. Andrews, of Trow bridge, 
is preparing if!r puMifatioy a work, to lie 
entitled, Claris Grieca Biblica, contain¬ 
ing a short introduction to the Greek, 
tongue, and a copious Greek Lexicon for 
the Septuagint, New Testament, and 
Apocrypha, with the signification of the 
words given in Latin and English ; de¬ 
signed for theological .students, who have 
not had the lienelit of a classical cduca- 
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lion, and suc h jx-rsons as know the Eng¬ 
lish language only, Iml desire to under- 
stand the Greek Scriptures. 

Mrs Kchimmclpcnwick has in the press, 
a second volume of Biblical fragments, 
which w ill appear in May. 

A second Magazine in the French lan¬ 
guage is announced for publication in 
London, on the 1st of June, under the 
title of f,r, Mnsccdes Varwtcs, Littcrain j, 
to he continued monthly. 

Another weekly literary journal, to lie 
called, the Museum, or Record of Liter¬ 
ature, Fine Arts, Science, Antiquities, 
the Drama, Ac. is announced. It will he 
devoted to—1st. General Literntme, in¬ 
cluding reviews of books, and essays on 
men ami manners. 2d. The Relics Lett res 
and Fide Arts. 3d. Science and Philo¬ 
sophy. 4th. Antiquities and Biography. 
.Mlt. Varieties and Facetiae, including 
poetry, Ac. 

Soumc Jcnyns's Disquisitions on seve¬ 
ral subjects, are reprinting in royal I Onto, 
and will be embellished with a portrait 
of the author, from an original picture by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Hivington’s Annual Register for Ihc 
year 1810 will appear in a few days. 

Some time in May will lie published, 
in imperial oblong quarto, (to lie conti¬ 
nued monthly,) tin unique graphic work, 
entitled, the Tour of Paris, pourtraying, 
in a series of lieautifiil engravings, the 
peculiar characteristics of the Parisian 
people, and “faithfully illustrating their 
manners, customs, and institutions. 

Sketches of the Life and Character of 
Patrick Henry, by Mr William Wirt, of 
Richmond, Virginia, is reprinting from 
the American edition. 

The author of “ Select Female Bio- 
graphy” has in the press, a work, enti¬ 
tled, the Wonders of the Vegetable King¬ 
dom Displayed. 

Mr W. II. Crook is preparing for pub¬ 
lication, a Synoptical Paiadigm of Ihe re¬ 
gular and irregular Verbs of the Hebrew 
Language, exhibiting lyi a sheet, at one 
view, all their varieties of inflexion, cha¬ 
racteristic marks anil mutual dependanee, 
on a new mid simple principle of,analysis, 
whereby this hitherto difficult portion of 
the Hebrew tongue may be acquired with 
considerable facility, and in a short time. 
This arrangement will be equally useful 
to the punctist ur rffiti-pphctist. 

EDINBURGH. 

In tin; press, a General and Historical 
View of Christianity, comprehending its 
Origin and Progress, the Doctrine anil 
Forms of Polity founded on it, and the 
effect which it has produced upon the Mo¬ 
ral and Polifit.il State of Europe. By 


jhr Publication • [[May 

the Rev. Dr George Cook, Minister of 
Laurencekirk, and Author of the History 
of the Reformation in Scotland, and of 
the History of Church of Scotland. ^ 

To lie published (as soon as a sufficient 
number of subscribers are obtained,) price 
4s. fitl., A Conqxmdious View of Creation; 
licginning with the Microscope, and end¬ 
ing with the Telescope. 

Discourses Explanatory and Practical 
on the Epistle of Jude, (dedicated to the 
Elders and Congregation of St George's.) 
By William Muir, H.D. Minister of St 
George’s Vhurch, Glasgow 

To la* published iminedi... ’v, by 
James Paterson, Road-Surveyor, Mon¬ 
trose, as a Suppk*ment to his “ Treatise 
on Roads,” a Scries of Letters and Com¬ 
munications, addressed to the Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, on the 
Highways of the Kingdom. 

Picture of Aberdeen_Preparing for 

publication, ft Graphical Description of 
the City of Alicrdecn and its Vicinity; 
its Public Buildings; Public Institutions; 
in short, of every thing which can be in¬ 
teresting or useful as a “ Guide to Stran¬ 
gers including also a Directory, Ac. Ac. 
This work will lie richly embellished, by 
at least twenty copper-platc views, of the 
prominent objects of interest or beauty 
in arid uround the City, executed in the 
most masterly style of line-engraving, 
from drawings made on purpose for this 
work. 

In a short time will lie published, an 
Historical Account and Delineation of 
Alicrdecn, compiled and drawn up by 
Robert Wilson, A. M., and embellished 
with upwards of fourteen beautiful en¬ 
gravings, of the Principal dridges, Public 
Buildings, ami Sacred Edifices, in and 
aliout the City, from drawings made ex¬ 
pressly for the work. By Mr George 
Smith, Architect, Aberdeen, andlicautiful- 
ly engraved, in the line-manner, by Mr 
Joseph Swan of Glasgow. To tie elegant¬ 
ly printed in one volume 12mo. 7s. fid. 
boards or 10s. fid. on the finest paper, 
with proo impressions of the plates. 

Speedily will be published, lxautifullv 
printed in one volume post 8vo. The 
Morning ami Evening Sacrifice; or. Pray¬ 
ers for Private Persons and Families. 

%* This work is divided into the four 
following parts:—1. Prayers for l’ihate 
Persons, adapted to the dtlllrcnt days of 
the week, and to Sacramental Sablwths 
and Days of Humiliation.—2. Family ' 
Prayers for the Sablwth-Daj'.—3. l’ray- 
*is for Persons in peculiar Circumstances, 
k A copious selection of Prayers entirely 
in the Language of Scripture.—The work 
is prefaced by Two Discourses explana¬ 
tory of the land’s Piatci. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

A now System of National and Practi¬ 
cal Agriculture. By It. Donald. 2s. 6d. 

A 111’JUT KCTU RE. 

Tracts on Vaults and Bridges, 8vo. SO’;. 

Three V iew s, \ u. the West Front, the 
Nave, and the Quoir, of the Cathedral 
Church of Amiens, in colours. Bv Mr 
f. Wild. £.21.121.(id. • 

BIOGRAPHY. 

William Lilly’s Memoirs of his own 
Life and Times, with twelve PortiaiMt of 
eminent Astrologers, Ac. 8vo. 12s. (id. 

The Life of the late Thomas Coutts, 
Esq. 0's. 

An Account of the Life and Writings 
of John Home, Esq. lly 11. M"K curie. 
Esq. F.11.S. 7s. , 

CLASSICS. 

An Inaugural Lecture delivered in the 
University of Glasgow, lly l). K. Sand- 
ford, Esq. A.B. O.vun. Professor of Greek. 
2s. (id. 

Deinosthenis de Corona oratio Gra’ce 
cum notis variorum. Os. hoards. 

I) II ASIA. 

The Errors of Ecstasie, a Dramatic 
Poem. By George Darlcy. 2s. 

Cataline, a Tragedy, in live Acts. 8vo. 
By the llev. G. Croloy. 8s. (id. 

The Court of Tuscany, a Tragedy. 
'J'lie Heir of limes, a Tragedy, in live 
Acts. By F. Wright. 5s. (id. 

education. 

Are the English Youth sent to France 
as Colonists of Hostages ? By C. Laisne, 
Professor of Languages. Is. 

The French Remembrancer, or a New 
Method of recollecting the Genders of 
French Nouns. 8s. bound. 

Elements of Self-Improvement. By 
the Hev. T. Finch. 5s. 

Lecons Franyaises do Littcrature et de 
Morale, ou llecueil en Prose ct en Vers. 
Par M. Noel, Inspector-general dc I'Uni- 
versite de Paris, et M. de la Place, Pro- 
fesseur d’Eloquence tie l’Academie dc Pa¬ 
ris. 12ino. 6s. bound. 

FINE AHTSl 

Observations on Leonardo da Vinci’s 
celebrated Picture of the, Last Supper. 
By J. W. de Goethe. -lto.*l5s. 
geography. 

A Dissertation on the To]iography of 
the Plain of Troy. By Charles Macla- 
ren. ” 9s. • 

A Statistical, Political, Mincralogical, 
and. Modern Map of Italy. By J. A. 
Orgiorie. The sue of the map forty-six 
itftrhcs by twenty -seven. 15*. 


An Account of the Abipoues, ar Eques¬ 
trian People m the Interior of South Ame¬ 
rica ; translated ‘ronj the Latin of Mar. 
tin Dobrirholl'er. 3 vols. 8vo. IMulGs. 

Statistical Account of Upper Culmdu. 
By Robert Gourlay. 3 voK. £:2n2s. 

111STDU V. 

Reminiscences. By Charles Ilutler, Esq. 

The History of the Destruction of Je¬ 
rusalem, as connected vviih the Scripture 
Prophecies. By the Rev. G. Wilkins, A.M. 
10s. 6d. 

Recollections anil Beliections, Personal 
and Political, as connected with Public 
Adairs during the Reign of George the 
Third, lly John Nidholls, Esq. 2 vols. 
19s. hoards. 

MEDICINE. 

A Pharmaceutical Guide, in two ports. 
Bv the author of the Student’s Munu.il. 
5s. Oil. 

MINERALOGY. 

Conversations on Mineralogy, with 
Plates, 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Miscellaneous Works of the Right Hon. 
Henry Grattan. Svo. 12s. 

A few Days in Athens, being the Trans¬ 
lation of a Greek Manuscript discovered 
at Herculaneum. By Mrs Wright. 5s. 6d. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 

The Widow’s Narrative, or History of 
Mary Nelson. Hvo. 4s. 6d. 

Tales of my Aunt Martha; containing 
the Laird, The Two Sisters, The Chateau 
in 1.a Vendee. 3 vols. £.lwLs. 

The House of Ravens pur, a Romance. 
By Mrs Jamieson. 4< vols. £.li<4s. 

Blighted Ambition, or the Rise and 
Fall of the Earl of Somerset; a Romance. 
3 vqjs. £.1 nls. 

The Guahiba, a Tale. By the Hon. 
and llcv. William Herbert. Hvo. 3s. 

The Lollards* a Tale. By tin. author 
of the Mystery. 3 vols. 12mn. .£. Inis. 

Graham Hamilton. 2 vols. Svo. 16s. 

MaM Marian. By the author of Head¬ 
long Hall. 7s. 

Is n’t it Odd ? 12mo. 

Memoirs of a Matt of Fashion. 3 vols. 
ir'.lulS. ^ ' 

Vargas, j Tale 6r Sphin. 3 vols. 12mo. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

An Account <}f the Fishes found in 
the River Ganges. By F. ’Hamilton, 
M.D. F.R.S.L. 4to. £‘.5u5s. 

A Letter on the Reputed Immateria¬ 
lity of the Human Soul, being a Vindica¬ 
tion of Mr Lawrence’s work on Physio¬ 
logy. 3s. 
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An Enquiry into the Opinions, Ancient 
and Modern, concerning Life and Orga¬ 
nization. By John Barclay, M.I). 14s. 

‘ POE THY. 

The Entire Poems of Ossian, revised, 
illustrated, and authenticated, l»y Visits to 
the Sites described, end by laborious In¬ 
vestigations made on the spot. Ry Hugh 
Cumpbell, Esq. F.A.S. In two volumes, 
royal 12mo. illustrated with a Map of the 
Celtic Kingdom of Connor, the Site of 
the Events, and with Engravings of Car- 
rit:kFergus Castle, the Turn of Ossiun, the 
Hill of Cromla, and the Lake of Lego. 
X. I. in boards. 

Julian, the Ajmstate; a dramatic Poem. 
By Sir Aubrey dr Vere limit, llart. 8\o. 

Love; a Poem, in three Parts. To 
which is added, 'l'he Giaour, a satirical 
Poem. By the Author of Peter Fault¬ 
less. 8 v o. 

The Bridal of Caolchairri, aiul other 
Poems. By J. II. Allan, Esq. 12s. 

The Banks of Tumui, a Poem, with 
other pieces. By N. T. Carrington, (is. 
Inis. 

Poetical Essays. By A. J. Mason, 
embellished with eleven engravings on 
wood. 8s. 

Johnny Qua' Genus, the Foundling. 
By the author of Three Tours of Dr Syn¬ 
tax. £• 1 li IK* 

Genuine Remains of Samuel Butler, 
with portraits anti plates. Vol. 1. Svo. fls. 

'I’lie Last I lays of Herculaneum ; Abra- 
drates and Pantbea ; poems. By Edward 
Atberstone, Esq. Svo. .5s. 

Maid of Orleans, oi La Pucollu, of 
Voltaire, translated, with Notes, By 
W. H. Ireland. 18s. 

Ecclesiastical Shetcher, in Verse. By 
IV. Wordsworth, Exq. fis. fid. boards. 

1’OLITICS A\l) POLITICAL EC OXO MY. 

Letter from ail Irish Dignitary to an 
English Gentleman, on the subject of 
Irish Tithes. 2s. fid. 

An Essay on the Tithe System, its 
Advantages and Disadvantages. Is. 

Letters of Hierophilos to the English 
People, on the Moral and Political State 
of Ireland. 5s. r 

Revolutionary Causes, with a Brief No¬ 
tice of some late Publications. 3s. 6d. 

Suggestions for the' Abolition of the 
present System of Ythprevpient in the 
Naval Service. .By Capt- Mgrryat, R.N. 
2s. fid. 

The Speech of the Earl of Liverpool 
on Agricultural Distress. 2s. (id. 

A Reply to Mr Ilale*s Appeal to the 
Public 1 , in Defence of tho Spitalfields Act. 
By the author of Ohscrvations on the 
Ruinous Tendency of the Spitulficlds 
Act. Is. 


Thoughts on the Poor Laws, with a 
plan for a Reduction of Poor Rates. By 
S. Brookes. 

An Enquiry into the Elective Franchise 
of the Citizens of London. By Henry 
Schultes, Gent. 

Hints towards the Right Improvement 
of the present Crisis. By Joseph Jones, 
M.I). Svo. 5s. 

The Question of Population, particu¬ 
larly as it relates to the Increase of the 
Inhabitants of the United States. 2s. 

Substance of the Speub of the Right 
lion. Fred. Robinson. Is. 

A Letter to the Earl of I .iverp. *vl on 
Agricultural Distress. By an Old Tory. I s. 

The People's Universal Prayer. By 
S. Waddington. 2d. 

Letter to his Excellency the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland, on the present State of 
that Kingdom. 2s. 

On Protection to Agriculture. By Da¬ 
vid Ricardo, Esq. Hvo. 3s. 

The Letters of Amicus Protestans, to 
W. WiJbcrforrc. 5s. fid. 

The most Effectual Remedy for Agri¬ 
cultural Distiess a Free Trade in Beer. tid. 

An Examination of the Plan laid be¬ 
fore the Cortes of Spain for the recogni¬ 
tion of South American Independence. 
By the Abbe de Pradt. 3s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons, chielly delivered in the Cha¬ 
pel of the East India College, Hertford¬ 
shire. By the Rev. Charles Webb Lc 
II.is, A.i\l. 10s. fid. 

Considerations on the Subject of Calvi¬ 
nism, and a slim l Treatise on Regenera¬ 
tion. By William Bruce Knight, A.M. 
(is. boards. 

Sermons. By Edward Malt by, D.D. 
2 v ols. fd ii E 

Twenty Discourses preached before the 
University of Cambridge. By the Rev. 
C. Houston. 12s. 

The Young Communicant’s Remem¬ 
brancer ; a Treatise intended at once to 
remind tho young Communicant of the 
practical Obligations of Religion; and to 
direct and encourage him amidst the Du¬ 
ties and Difficulties of the Christian Life. 
By the Rev. William Hamilton. 12mo. 
3s. fid. 

An Abridgement of the Prophecies as 
connected with Profane History, both an¬ 
cient and modern; in Question and An 
svvers selected from the best Authors. 
By Anne Smith. 12ino. 

Sermons, by the late very Rev. Isaac 
Milner. 2 vols. Svo. X.Lils. 

Sermons, by the late very Eev. Wil¬ 
liam Pearce. 1 vul. Svo. 1 Is. 

Discourses adapted to the Pulp'd or 
Family U-e. lly the Rev. Alky ns Bray. 
Svo. 8s. 
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Anti-Scepticism, or nn Enquiry into 
the Philosophy of L; go, as connected 
•ith the Holy Scriptures., By the au¬ 
thor of the Philosophy of Elocution. 5*. 

A Letter to his (.race the Lord Pri- 
mate of Ireland, on the niaiutcr in which 
Christianity was taught by our Saviour 
id his Apostles. 

Two Sermons, on Ezekiel iii. 17, and 
Deut. xu. 19, 20. By the llgv. Charles 
It. Sumner. Is. Cd. 

TOl'OUHAlMtV. 

Picturesque Promenade round Dork¬ 
ing, including a lull and accurate Ac¬ 
count of the celebrated Panoramic Views 
from.Bov Hill and Leith Hill. 7s.*Gd. 
(wards. 

VOYAOES AXn TRAVEI.S. 

The Universal Traveller; being the 
Subjects of forij standard Woiks of mo¬ 
dern Travels in the four Quarters of the 
World. By Samuel Prior. With 100 
Engravings. 10s. fid. bound. 

Two years Itesidence m the Settlement 
of the English Prairie, in the Illinois 
Country, United States. By John Woods. 
10s. fid. 

Journal of a Visit to some Parts of 
Ethiopia. By George Waddington, Esq. 
£. 2 . 

EDINBURGH. 

The Student’s Walk, or a Sabbath in 
the country. 18ino. Is. fid. 

The History of an Irish family, in 
which the unspeakable advantages of a 
‘virtuous Education, in the formation of 
the human character, are strikingly ex¬ 
emplified; to which is added, the Exem¬ 
plary Mother. 2s. 

Hints on Circulation; and the means 
of re-establishing the Prosperity of the 
Country, by an unproved system of Cur¬ 
rency ; uniting the advantages of a Me¬ 
tallic, aiul of a Paper Circulation. With 
an Account of the Paper Circulation of 
Scotland, on the basis of which the Pro¬ 
sperity of that part of the United King¬ 
dom has principally arisen. By the Right 
Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 2s. 

The Christian Patriot and Seaman’s 
Friend; being Discourses and Medita¬ 
tions on various iirqwrtant subjects. By 
the Rev. Andrew Lothiqn, minister of 
the United Congregation of Ports burgh. 
12mo. its. 

Gow’s Vocal Melodies of Scotland, 
Part First; arranged for the Flute. By 
Mr Henderson, (Professor of the Flute.) 

Pen Owen, .3 vols. Post 8vo. iM»ll<>(.‘d 
I wards. 


Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life 
a Selection from the Papers of the late 
Arthur Austin. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Observations on Weight.- nd Mea¬ 
sures ; containing a Plan for Uniformity, 
founded on a Philosophical Standard; 
with Observations qn the lust Parliamen¬ 
tary RejHirt on the same subject; and 
Heinut ks on the Weights and Measures 
of Scotland, particularly thi*.,e of Glas¬ 
gow ; being an F.ssav read before the 
Glasgow Philosophical Society, and by 
them unanimously recommended to be 
published. With an A]t|icudix, contain¬ 
ing several useful and important Docu¬ 
ments. By K. Wallace, A.M. Teacher 
of Mathematics and Geography. 8vo. 3s. 
sew ed. 

Edinburgh Review. No. LX XII. 6s. 

A Dissertation on .the Eternal Sonshiji 
of Christ. By Joints Kidd, D.D. Pro¬ 
fessor of Oriental Languages in Marin- 
dial College and University of Aberdeen, 
Ac. Ac. One volume Rvo. 7s. fid. hoards. 

Recreative Hour*. By George K. Ltn- 
lcy, Fsq. 12ma (is. 

A Treatise on the Morbid Respiration 
of Domestic Animals, illustrative of the 
Diseases of the Organs of Respiration in 
Horses, Cows, Sheep, and Dogs, with the 
most approved methods of Treatment; 
including a variety of Cases and Dissec¬ 
tions. By Edward Causer, late Veteri¬ 
nary Surgeon to his Majesty's Fourth 
Dragoons. Hvo. 9.s. 

The National School Collection ; con¬ 
sisting of Religious and Moral Instruc¬ 
tion ; a selection of Fables; Description 
of Animals, Places, Manners, Ac.; His¬ 
torical Passages-, and other instructive 
and entertaining information for early, 
youth. To which is prefixed, an Intro¬ 
duction, containing various useful exer¬ 
cises in Spelling and Pronunciation. 
12mo. 3s. Iwund. 

Supplement to the Fourth and Fifth 
Editions of the Encyrlopanba Britannic*, 
edited by Macvey Napier, Esq. Vol. V', 
Part II. 4to. Illustrated by Engravings. 
£. IhSs. 

The Fortunes of Nigel. By the Au¬ 
thor «f “ Waverley, Kenilworth,” Ac. 
3 vols. Post Hvo. £. 1 n 11 ii (id. 

The Fanner’s Magazine, No. XC. 3s. 

Delineations Historical, Tojiogniphical, 
and Descriptive of the Watering and Sea- 
Bathing pjpecs dr^cfttkmd; including a 
concise Topography of the Navigable parts 
of !>hc Rivers Forth, Clyde, and Tay; 
together with a Description of the Tros- 
sachs, Loch-Katrine, and the Vale of 
Monteith. By the llev. W. M. Wade. 
12mo. 7s. 6d* 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENT'E. 


EUROPE. 

FuaNCE—T he tv$o Chandlers have 
licen prorogued to the 4th oi' July. Their 
deliberation, of late have Ixien marked 
hy their usual acrimony and violence, and 
the division between the two parties seems 
to lie increasing every day. 'The left side, 
as they are called, appear to be at no 
pains to conceal their disaffection to the 
existing order of things, and they are an. 
swered hy violent clamours from the 
Royalists. How fur the great body of 
the people aie interested in these contests 
does not apjxar. 

On the i.itli April, a debate took place 
on the budget, when M. Lalitle, in the 
course of his speech on the general ipies. 
tion, making some allusions to the atlairs 
of Naples, and the revolt of Piedmont, 
some one exclaimed, “ Do you wish to Iw 
the eulogist of rebels S'” k ‘ When they 
shall be victorious,” cried General Foy, 
“ they vi ill no longer be regarded as re¬ 
bels.” M. 1 .alilte proceeding, complain¬ 
ed that the alluviation of the land-tax 
proposed hy the budget was intended for 
no other object but to diminish the num¬ 
ber of electors, and to deprive the people 
of their constitutional rights—“ of those 
rights which the Charter had given—...” 
Gen. Donadicu interrupted him—“ Say 
the King has given.” Gem Foy—“ The 
King is comprised in the Charter. What 
the Charter says, the King says.” Gen. 
Donadicu (striking his hand on the liench 
before him)—“ The King and the Char¬ 
ter.” General Foy— w France and the 
King.” M. de Lalot was heard in reply. 
He reprobated, with much animation, 
the attempts to excite dimension by the 
introduction of irritating topics, and for¬ 
cibly urged the indispensable necessity of 
inauiUuuing inviolate the.rights and dig¬ 
nity of the Crow n. General Foy follow¬ 
ed, and, amongst other remarks of the 
same kind, said, that it was now time to 
explode the unmeaning and useless words 
of legitimacy uud usurpation. 

A report was madoift the Chamber of 
Deputies on the Kith, on tjje. second pe¬ 
tition of Mr Lovcda^t f The report ad¬ 
verted w ith much harshness'to several 
|iarts of tlie petition, and expressed^! 
opinion that Mr Loveday had been merely 
a tool in the hands of designing enemies 
of the French Monarchy and the Catho¬ 
lic Faith. After considerable debate, the 
rejxat, u hich recommended that the pe¬ 
tition lie rejected, was agreed to. 


The incendiary fires in certain depart¬ 
ments of Fruuce have caused considerable 
alarm, as the object of their pcipetrutoiv 
wus not ktyown. Two individuals iirrpii- 
cated in the late Sauiuur conspiracy were 
tried before a court-martial ut Tours, on 
the 18th j^pril. One of Miein, named 
Kirejcan, was condemned to "Oh, and 
the other, *Condeil, sentenced to ».'pii- 
sonment for five years. A new plot has 
licen discovered at Met/, which was in¬ 
stantly disconcerted, and some military 
oflicers engaged in it were arrested. 

Spain. —The Spanish papers state that 
the King seems to shew' some predilec¬ 
tion fur the Liberals, and is not on the 
liest terms vvitli his Ministers. Uicgo is 
admitted privately to the royal levee ; 
and Count Montejo, a no less decided Li¬ 
beral, was ap|M>intcd Colonel of a regi¬ 
ment hy the Sovereign, in opjxisition to 
his Ministers, who refused to countersign 
the appointment. In the provinces tran¬ 
quillity generally prevailed. Tvv o notices 
of some importance have been given in 
the Cortes, by a Deputy named Velasco— 
the one for abolishing a system of extor¬ 
tion practised upon the Spanish peasantry 
in different parts of the kingdom, under 
pretence of obtaining means of defraying 
the expenses of certain festivals in honour 
of the saints—the other for expurgating 
what may, w r e supjiosc, be called the Spa¬ 
nish Book of Common Praver, in some 
passages in which the Pope is aeknow- 
* ledged to lie liege lord of nil the princes 
of the earth, and authorised, at his good 
pleasure, to dispense their subjects from 
their ouths of allegiance to them. 

XiCTiiEiiLANDS.— This kingdom, it 
appears, is suffering as deep agricultural 
distress us England. In a report made 
to the Second Chamber of the States Ge¬ 
neral, on the petitions of several land¬ 
holders, requesting that measures might 
be adopted for the relief of agriculture, 
rents are stated to lie for the most part 
unpuid, and thesfortunes of the landlords 
are endangered, as well ns those of the 
formers, by warrants of distress,' while, 
in the midst oi “ a ruinous abundance," 
foreigners are allowed to overwhelm them 
with their produce. The remedy propo¬ 
sed is, of course, a stop to this unlimited 
competition. 

Tunxi v.—It appears that the efforts 
of England and Austria are still employed 
with success in preventing a rupture be¬ 
tween Turkey and Russia; and not with. 
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standing the warlike tenor of the note 
of the Ities .Kffemli, noticed in our Inst 
Number, the nogociations.of the media¬ 
ting ixnvers with Turkey still continue. 
t),i the 10th of March, I,Orel Strangforil 
id the Au-trian Intern presented 
another note, and these reprcsentatii 
ere accompanied by a note from the 
French Minister, M. Lntour Maubourg, 
earnestly requesting the Turkish Go¬ 
vernment not to push matters to the 
extremity of a war. The joint note press¬ 
ed in the most earnest marker for the 
withdrawing of the Ottoman troops from 
Wa'Uchiu and Moldavia, thtf' mediating 
pi pledging themselves, it is rein¬ 
ed, that, in the mean time, no advantage 
should he taken of this by the Russian 
troops on the eastern bank of the Pruth. 
This last note the Divan had consented 
to take into consideration, which was 
supposed to argue a less hostile spirit 
than was indicated by thfc last note. Here 
matters for the present rest. To what 
resolution the fluctuating counsels of the 
Turkish despotism may finally incline, it 
were vain to conjecture. 

The following article, dated “ Frontiers 
of Moldavia, March 11th,” gites a de¬ 
plorable picture of the condition of that 
and the adjoining province of Wallachia. 

“• On the 9th, in the evening, a fire broke 
out at Jassy, and destre yed, before the 
morning, five hundred and eighty houses. 
The others had already been so devasta¬ 
ted by the Turks, that that city, which 
contained many elegant buildings, in the 
most modern European taste, resembled 
a heap of ruins. The janissaries in Jassy 
were accused of having been the cause of 
the fire, and got into a quarrel, on account 
of this accusation, with the other troops * 
(Tilcmes), so that a sharp conflict en¬ 
sued between them, which was not over 
when the |Wst departed at ten o’clock P. m. 
ofthellth. The janissaries fought with 
great fury in the streets of the unfortu¬ 
nate town; the Tilemcs defended them¬ 
selves from the houses, by which 10(1 of 
the inhabitants were killed or wounded, 
on the first day. Of the janissaries 190 
killed, and Pt) wounded, wore brought 
into the yard of the Prince’s Court. The 
loss of the other party could not be con¬ 
jectured. Some Germans who have ar¬ 
rived from Jassy cannot fyiri terms to de¬ 
scribe the misery that reigns in Molda¬ 
via. The laud is nowhere tilled ; all the 
merchandize, especially cloths, have been 
seized by the Turks. In the streets, 
which are never remarkably clean, dead 
horses,.half putrifred, lie about, and only 
a few half-naked gypsies are to be 
Were not the peasants in Moldavia and 
Wallachia already accustomed to live un- 


■er the severest oppression, tln-y certain¬ 
ly would not endure the of the 

Turks; but as there is \civ bttle dif¬ 
ference between the treutme’ - they ex¬ 
perienced from the Boyars and their a- 
geiits id that thev rti from the 
Turks, and the peasants are so simple 
that they have no idea of their melan¬ 
choly situation, but approach every su]>c- 
rior, consequently the Turks, with the 
most abject humility—-they find ail this 
quite natural. As well the peasants as 
the gypsies h;o e been partly relieved by 
the Turks from the burden of brim ’ up 
their children, almost every janissary 
having appropriated to himself some 
boys and girls, and sent them to his own 
home. It may he imagined what influ¬ 
ence this state of things has on the dnll- 
niindcd, lazy, cm clops Boyars, who have 
a natural aversion from all industry nnd 
mental occupation, though in general 
they are used merely to kill time, and to 
live in luxury, on the revenues of their 
lands-, and the contributions exacted with 
great rigour from their inferiors. These 
Jlojars, who are now almost .d! fugitives, 
trouble themselves about political events, 
and even read the newspapers, which is 
an extraordinary exertion for them; their 
entire hope is in the Russians, whom they 
have not forgotten since 1H12; time will 
shew how far these hopes are well found¬ 
ed. At this time there are hardly ten 
thousand Russian troops in Bessarabia, in¬ 
cluding the garrison of Ghotym ; as the 
rest have retired behind the I hm-ster, pro¬ 
bably from want of forage, and perhaps also 
to get into more convenient quarters.” 

Alt Pac/ta ..—Many different accounts 
have been given of the manner in which 
this chieftain, who had so long defied the 
power of the Porte, came by his death— 
The following particulars (says the Morn¬ 
ing Chronicle) are derived from a respect¬ 
ably source:—Ali Pacha came hy his 
fate in (his way: In '■onseqir.-ncc of re¬ 
peated oflfers made to him by Chonrschid 
Pacha, of the Sultan’s pardon, on condition 
of his surrender, Ali was at length indu¬ 
ced to negociate. The result of the negu- 
ciatio* wa*, that an instrument was drawn 
up and signed by himself, and all the se¬ 
ven Pachas opposed to him, hy which he 
engaged to surrender himself, in's fortress, 
and treasury, on the condition of his re¬ 
ceiving thy Sultahx p9rd«n. During the 
interval, while measures were understood 
to be in progress for obtaining the pro¬ 
mised pardon, both parties remained in¬ 
active. At length the arrival of his par¬ 
don was announced to Ali, but he receiv¬ 
ed notice at the same time that it was 
necessary for him to give up Ills fortress 
&c. before the pardon could Ik. delivered 
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to him. Ali now saw that he was 
lost; taut he had already gone too far to 
idlow «f his receding. Arrangements were 
made for giving up the fortress. When 
possession had been taken, one of the 
Pachas, v\ ith other officers, went to read 
to Ali the supposed pardon. Having en¬ 
tered his chiuntaers, they found him sur¬ 
rounded by a few faithful followers, and 
they announced to him that the firman 
of the Sultan contained his death-warrant, 
and recommended to him, as his fate was 
inevitable, to make no resistance. Ali on 
this drew his pistol, and, declaring that 
lie would not allow himself to he taken 
ali to, tired, and wounded the Pacha. A 
bloody hcullle now ensued heln eon All's 
followers and the Turks, in which Ali 
received a wound in his breast and fell. 
His followers, who amounted in number 
to a hunt 1.50, w ere at length overpowered, 
and most of them shared his fate. His 
treasure was secured in the place where 
lie hiuiself had deposited it, to wait the 
pleasure of the Sultan respecting it. The 
news of this event had scarcely liecn 
made known, when most of the Turkish 
troops dispersed, and proceeded imme¬ 
diately to their homes. The command 
of Juiiina was given to Kmir Bey Vnnni, 
and Chourschid Pacha himself was to set 
oil 1 for Thefsaly.” 

<iu keck.— A private letter, of a recent 
date, states, that the Greeks have pro¬ 
claimed the independence of their coun¬ 
try, and the formation of a Provisional 
Constitution and Got eminent, by which 
Christianity is declared the religion of the 
state, and the executive power is confid- 
ed in five persons, chosen by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the nation. At present 
Greece is composed of four provinces—the 
Pelo]Kinnesus, Western Greece, liastern 
Greece, and the Islands of the Archipela¬ 
go. Each has its particn'ar congress; of 
the first, Prince YpsiJ.ii.ti is president; 
of the second, Marrocordato; of the third, 
M. Negri; and of the fourth, one of the 
principal inhabitants of the island of Hy¬ 
dra. There will be formed other provin¬ 
ces, as the other parts of Greece free 
themselves from the Turkish j oke. There 
is also an Areopagus in each of the great 
provinces, for the administration of civil 
justice. The National Congross sits this 
year at Corinth, andi remains in perma¬ 
nent session all t\uv fifcst year. It is sta¬ 
ted, on the same authority, that in a so¬ 
lemn assembly of the Greeks lately held 
at Corinth,. it was decreed to send four 
Ambassadors to the principal European 
Powers—Russia, Austria, England, and 
France, hut for what purpose is not 
mentioned. Wc may suppose, however, 
to solicit their supjiort, or at least tlitir 


neutrality, in the arduous and sanguinary 
struggle between the Greeks and the Ot¬ 
toman Government. 

AFRICA. 

Cape nr Goon Hope. —Cape Town 
Gazettes have been received to the lflth 
February', in consequence of the pre¬ 
vious sciinty harvest, and the second par¬ 
tial failure pf the wheat crop, which had 
lieen attacked by a blight, the Governor 
(Lord Charles Sonic rsut) has issued a pro¬ 
clamation for admitting wheat and llour 
from foreign countries, at a duly of three 
per cent, instead of ten per cent., ,.hich 
lmd before lieen paid.—The proclamation 
is dltted on the eighth, mid was to he in 
force for ten months. 

AMERICA. 

Cor.inniiA.—Advices from Caraecas 
state, that the Constitution of the Re¬ 
public of Columbia has been framed on 
the most generous basis. It generally 
follows the system of the United States ; 
and contains improvements extremely 
gratifying to the friends of humanity. 
The tarnish of shivery is wiped away— 
The children are declared free, and a 
fund is set apart for cmanri|xtling the 
parents. There are no restrictions in re¬ 
spect of religious faith—Provision is made 
in every parish for schools on the Lan¬ 
castrian mode.—The press is declared 
free, and a commencement has lieen 
made to trial by jury.—The Congress at 
Cucuta, by whom the constitution was 
voted, is described as composed of men 
who, for intelligence and ability, might 
challenge comparison with any assembly 
in Europe. The term of five office of 
President is fixed at lour years; but, in 
order to give time for consolidating the 
Government, Bolivar has been appointed 
for double the usual period. 

A Caraecas Gazette of the 25th of 
February, states that Bolivar had returned 
from Quito, after securing the independ¬ 
ence of tHt section of the south. The 
people had declared in favour of a com¬ 
plete separation from Old Sjiain. A letter 
of a subsequent date announces the re¬ 
capture of Coro hy the patriots.—An ex¬ 
pedition was fitting out to blockade Porto 
Cavello hy sea, and the arrival of Com¬ 
modore Daniels was impatiently' looked 
lor to take the command. The last ac¬ 
counts left General D’Kvcreux at Trux- 
illo, on his way to join the President. 

A decree has been issued by the Colum¬ 
bian Government, ordering the foreign 
officers in the service of the republic 
their luck-pay, with oilier allowances; 
this will give to each of the Irish officers 
under General D'Ktbreux, and those who 
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went out under the lute General English, 
.1 very handsome sum—to .Lieutenant- 
Colonels, for Instance, about 16,000 dol¬ 
lars, and to other ranks in proportion, 
Hhazii.s.— A vessel from Rio Janeiro 
has brought letters to the 26th February. 
The increasing desire to separate from 
Portugal lias been evinced by an address 
to the Prince Regent, from the inhabi¬ 
tants of the different provinces, in which 
they call upon him to order ttte election 


of representatives for each of them, who 
shall advise with his Royal Highness 
what measures will be roost beneficial to 
the country. This measure would, in 
fact, be a defiance of the Portuguese Cor¬ 
tes. The Prince returned for i> newer, 
that he would take the affair into consi¬ 
deration. It has been determined, if any 
inure Portuguese troops arrive from Eu¬ 
rope, they shall not lie allowed to dis¬ 
embark. 


PROCBHblNGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


ThS Commons met on the L T th, and 
the Lords on the 18th April, after the 
Caster Recces. Up to the end of the 
month, nothing hciond routine business 
had occurred in the House of Peres. 

IIousk or Commons ,—April 17 .— 
Mr W. Dundas presented a petition from 
the Incorporation of Candlcmakers of 
Edinburgh, praying for the repeal of the 
Candle Duty. Lord A. Hamilton pre¬ 
sented a petition from Perth, and Mr 
Kennedy a similar one from Ayr, com¬ 
plaining of the defective state of the Burgh 
Representation. A petition was present¬ 
ed by Mr Peel from the Synod of Glasgow 
and Ayr, praying the House to refuse its 
sanction to the measure announced by 
Mr Canning, for the repeal of the Act of 
Charles II. relative to Roman Catholic 
Peers. The petition complained of Mr 
(Tanning’s measure, on the supposition of 
its being an attempt, by way of a side- 
u ind, to carry the main question of Ca¬ 
tholic eligibility; and Mr Peel pledged 
himself distinctly that he w’ould take the 
sensj of the House of Commons on Mr 
(Tanning's first motion. 

18.—Tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed the appointment of a Committee 
for devising the mode of keeping the 
Public Accounts in an intelligible manner. 
At present no one can tell the real amount 
either of the income or the expenditure, 
or of any branch of them. 

22 .—State of Ireland .—Sir John New¬ 
port moved an address to the King, “ as¬ 
suring his - Majesty of the co-operation of 
that HoMfe in the pursiflt of a progres¬ 
sive aru|$|etmanent amelioration of the 
condition’and moral habits of the people 
of Ireland.” The debate upon this mo¬ 
tion broughfinto view all those painful 
topics which are connected with the state 
of that unfortunate country. The prin¬ 
cipal speakers in support of the motion 
were Sfr John Newport, Mr S. Rice, Mr 
N. Calvert, and Mr Grattan. The follow¬ 
ing is a condensed summary of the causes 


to which they attributed the distracted 
state of that count./: The spirit of ty¬ 
ranny introduced by the original conquest 
of the island, the virulence of which has 
been kept up and even augmented by ]>er- 
petual infusions of the same despotic prin¬ 
ciple. Ireland was treated for centuries 
with all the harshness of a conquered 
province, and no attempt had been made 
to conciliate the conquered, or to amal¬ 
gamate them with the conquerors. The 
government of it was avowedly adminis¬ 
tered upon the principle of exciting dis¬ 
union among the people ; and one of the 
Lords Justices in the reign of Queen Anne 
deprecated the adoption of a measure, on 
the ground that it would tend to unite the 
people. The excess of taxation, and the 
mode in which the taxations were collect¬ 
ed, powerfully contributed to the distress 
and irritation of the peasantrytaxa¬ 
tion had arrived at that pitch, that new 
imposts served only to increase the bur¬ 
den of the people, without producing any 
.benefit to the Exchequer, and the only 
revenue reaped was a harvest of discon¬ 
tent. The absence of the land proprie¬ 
tors, driven away by the increase of taxes, 
also powerfully tended to disruptur$ the 
social relations. The people, deprived of 
the presence and protection of those who 
had the greatest interest in their well¬ 
being, were given up to the extortions of 
subordinate agents, a state of things which 
broke dowrn that gradation of ranks, and 
annihilated that reciprocation of kind of¬ 
fices, which, in a well-ordered state, unite 
in one chain the cottage of the peasant, 
the mansion of th wH blc, and the palace 
of the monarch, jfne tithe system was 
also another fruitftu sflurce of evil. This 
obnoxious impost was rendered still more 
irritating by its collection being placed 
in the hands of underlings, who ground 
the people to the vfy earth. These cau¬ 
ses were still further aggravated by dis¬ 
abilities inflicted on account of religion; 
and the virulence of all those evils was 
4 R 
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still farther enhanced by the general ne¬ 
glect of the education of the peasantry, 
which composed the great mass of the 
native population. Such were the most 
prominent of the causes which have ren¬ 
dered a country, naturally fertile, inhabit, 
ed by a brave, high-spirited, and generous 
people, the aeat of poverty and despair, the 
scene of the most turbulent excesses, and 
the theatre of the most attrocious crimes. 
In support of the motion, it was argued, 
that the deep-seated evils which afflicted 
Ireland were not to be effectually remov¬ 
ed by civil or military coercion; that im¬ 
prisonment, exile, and death, were not 
among the best expedients oi an enlight¬ 
ened government; and, however liberal¬ 
ly administered, would produce nothing 
licyond a temporary calm, to bo succeeded 
by renewed and more violent tempests. 
It was also contended, that it was the 
more expedient that I*arliament should 
interpose its influence in recommending a 
system of amelioration, as it had recent¬ 
ly lH*en called upon to enact strong mea¬ 
sures of coercion. The truth of this re¬ 
presentation of the state of Ireland was 
not called in question by the speakers on 
the Ministerial side of the House, and 
who opposed the motion, mainly on the 
ground that it would tend to throw a 
stigma on the present government of Ire¬ 
land, which, from the recency of Its ap¬ 
pointment, could not be supposed to have 
had time to carry into effect any measures 
but those which w’crc rendered indispensa¬ 
ble by the emergency of the moment: but 
Mr Goulbnrn, Mr Plunkett, and Mr Peel, 
held out assurances that the state of Ire¬ 
land should receive the most serious and 
early attention of Government, and upon 
these assurance* Sir J. Newport consent¬ 
ed that his motion should be negatived 
without a division. 

24.—The Mouse was occupied, a great 
part of this- sitting, w ith the subject of 
the imprisonment of Henry Hunt; for 
his concern in the meeting at Manchester 
in 1819. Sir Francis Burdctt brought 
the matter under discussion, and con¬ 
tended that the punishment of Mr Hunt 
had been more than commensurate to 
his crime; and that, in fact, from the 
manner in which his confinement had 
been aggravated by IB usage, and every 
species of vexation* on the part of the 
jailor, and some ,of«jthc Voting magis¬ 
trates, it had exCccded the digree of pu¬ 
nishment contemplated by the judge who 
had passed sentence upon him. lie con¬ 
cluded a long speech, by moving that an 
Address be presented to the King, pray¬ 
ing that he would be pleased to remit 
the punishment which that offender has 
still to undergo according to the sentence 


of the law. The Honourable Baronet 
was replied-to by Mr Secretory Dawson 
and Mr Peel, und his motion was lost by 
u majority of 139—the numbers bein'.. 
223 to 84—In the early part of the even¬ 
ing Mr l-luekisson again alluded to tin* 
Brewers and the price of porter, and re¬ 
pealed his promise that he would bring 
in some measure to ensure to the public 
u fair participation in the advantages aris¬ 
ing from the reduction of the Malt Tax. 

2d.—Lord J. ltussell brought forward 
his motion for a Uefortn in the Commons 
House of* Parliament- His proposition 
was, “ That the present st:i'.: of the lie- 
presentation of the jieople required the 
grditest consideration of the House.” 
Ilis Lordship argued that the interest 
and the wishes of the people are not now 
represented in the House ol‘ Commons; 
that the House was formerly more jx>pu- 
lar in its election, und that while the 
middle classes* were daily increasing in 
Intelligence and wealth, and ought there¬ 
fore to possess increased influence, the* 
House of Commons was liecoming more 
and more the property of the Aristocracy. 
Mr Canning was the chief opjxjnent of 
his Lordship's motion. He maintained, 
that it was not true that the House of 
Commons was defective, because it did 
not respond to every impression of the 
people. That if the House of Commons 
should feel that it was immediately de¬ 
puted from the whole people, that it met 
to speak the will, and not to consult for 
the benefit of the people, it must of ne¬ 
cessity soon swallow up the whole power 
of the State : that a House of Commons 
freely* chosen, if admirable in theory, w as 
not the constitution under w*,iich we lived : 
that the House as at present brought to¬ 
gether was perfectly gompeteut to the 
discharge of its functions, and therefore 
that the mode of its election was of secon¬ 
dary importance. Mr Canning’s opi¬ 
nions were eagerly listened to, and re¬ 
ceived with the utmost respect.—Never¬ 
theless, the advocates for Reform hailed 
with loud cheers the accession to their 
numbers on the division, being 164 to 
269. This mujority of 105 thus left 
to Ministers, although sufficiently deci¬ 
sive of the question, exhibits, doubtless, a 
considerable change in the Jjphjlic senti¬ 
ment in respect to Parliamentary -Reform. 

29—The Marquis of Londonderry 
brought forward his resolution, founded 
on the Report of the Agricultural Com¬ 
mittee ; the object of it was to raise a 
million sterling for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing advances to the owners of British 
corn, which should be warehoused under 
certain regulations. The importing price 
For wheat to remain for the present at rtOju 
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.1 quarter, but subsequently to be reduced 
to 70s. with the addition, however, of a 
protecting duty, the amount of which is 
to be determined by the House. The 
Noble Marquis seemed inclined to pro- 
p«ue 15s. a quarter, which, united with 
the expenses of importing foreign com, 
calculated at 12s. a quarter, would give 
an operative protection of 27s. a quarter 
over the importing price of 7Qs. against 
the competition of foreign growers. For 
the relief of the .starving peasantry in 
the south of Ireland, his Lord^iip stated, 
it w;ts in contemplation to advance a 
.sum of two millions—one million on Bri¬ 
tish corn, and one million in aid of the 
puhlio works, which sum put into gene¬ 
ral circulation would produce the very best 
cflecu Several other propositions were 
opened by the Noble Marquis calculated 
to have a collateral effect of a favour¬ 
able tendency upon the interests of the 
Agriculturists, as well us* upon those of 
other classes in the community.—His 
1 .ordship proposes to facilitate the increase 
of private banks, upon a principle, how- 
ever, combined with security—With this 
view, the Bank of England has consented 
to a relaxation of its Charter, so far as 
to permit firms, consisting of more than 
six partners, to do business us bankers, in 
any place not within sixty-five miles of 
London. In England no private banking 
firm can consist of more than six part¬ 
ners, a prohibition which does not exist 
in Scotland; the consequence has been, 
that while in England several failures 
have occurred, in Scotland they have been 
rare. Mr Ricardo contended that the 
plan of -the Noble Marquis was an attack 
on the Sinking Fund, which might be con¬ 
sidered to be now abandoned, and, in con¬ 
formity with his known sentiments, argued 
for a free trade in corn. The Hon. Gen¬ 
tleman proposed that the Foreign corn 
now in bond may be taken out for home 
consumption, when wheat shall exceed 
fi5s., on payment of a duty of 15s. on thut 
grain. The discussion not having finished 
at half-past one o’clock, the Chairman r - 
ported progress, and obtained leave to sit 
again on Wednesday. 

SO—This evening Mr Canning’s mo¬ 
tion for Icavfi to bring ii* a bill to repeal 
so mucht of an Act of the 30th of Charles 
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II. as debars Human Catholic Peers from 
the exercise of their right to sit and vote 
tn the House of Lords, was carried by a 
majority of five, the numbers being 219 
to 24 k The Right Hun. Gentleman 
spoke about three hours and u quarter in 
his usual eloquent style. His proixisition 
was opposed, as it laid l>een announced it 
would be, by Mi Secretary Peel, and sup¬ 
ported by Mr Plunkett. 

May 1.—The Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer gave a more detailed account of 
the plan for equalizing the burden of the 
Superannuation and Army and Navy pen¬ 
sion-list for a term of forty-five years.— 
Contractors are to be found to receive for 
the whole of that period a fixed sum an¬ 
nually, say £.2,800,000, engaging to pay 
during the forty-five years the above list of 
pensions, amounting now to £‘.5,000,000, 
and gradually, of cotirsc, decreasing by 
deaths and casualties. Five resolutions 
were proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which, after an animated dis¬ 
cussion, were all agreed to without divid¬ 
ing. 

2. —Lord Normanby brought forward 
his former motion for abolishing the office 
of one of the two Postmasters-Gencral, 
in the new shape of an address to the 
Crown for that purpose. Upon a division, 
the numbers were, 216 for the motion, 
and 201 against it. 

3. —The Marquis of Londonderry pre¬ 
sented at the bar his Majesty’s Answer 
to the Address, moved - on the preceding 
evening by Lord Normanby, promising 
the reduction of the office of the second 
Postinnstor-General. His Majesty post¬ 
poned the actual abolition of the office un¬ 
til he shall have the opportunity of con¬ 
sidering what permanent arrangement 
may be advisable for conducting the busi¬ 
ness of that department. The House 
then went into the consideration of the 
Report of the plan for the payment of the 
NiRral and Military pensions ; no new ar. 
gutnent was advanced on either tide of the 
House, and the motion of tin Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, for receiving the Re- 
put, was carried by a large majority.— 
Mr Canning’s Bill for admitting Catholic 
Peers to vote in Parliament was then 
read d first time, and ordered to be read 
n second time on Friday. 


Proceedings of Parliament. 
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' ''Revenue .—Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain (cxclu- 
siVtf df the Atrears of War Duty on Malt ancl Property,) In the Years and Quarters 
ended 5th April 1821, and 5th April 1822, showing the Increase or Decrease on 
each head thereof:— 



You* end. 
1821. 

Mil April, 
1822. 

Incfcnne. 

Decroaae. 

Uuaro.cart 

1821. 

5th April. 
ltt«. 

Increase. 

Decrease- 


£. 

£. 

£, 

£. 

t 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1 USU III IS..—. 

8,576,464 

9,325,704 

719,210 


1,005,270 

2,095,878 

190,002 


rtWIHU-—-- 

26,193,957 

2G,<;»3,623 

‘l!)9,6i.(i 


5,707,500 

5,856,708 

110,208 


-tarn prf— 

(1,105,922 

(,',22.1,187 

57,2(1. 


1,4(57,7!8( 

J,-■'.2,1-10 

114,517 


I’osl Office 

1,589,00(1 

1,288,00(1 

• • . . 

W1TO 

3&.00U 

520,0(10 


30,000 

Wefteed Taxes. 

(>,280, Kil 

6,210,2.12 

. . 

55,209 

812,551 

852,072 


9,850 

!«mi1 Tiwiv. 

J, 180,275 

1,278,81<> 

98,571 


137, *27 

152,099 

13,572 


Miicellanerm-.—.. 

502,(Ut 

502,515 

.... 

898 

57,573 


... 

1.110 

' Total- 

50,099,431)' 51,560,665 

1101,712 


10,468,190'! 10,807.150 

160,929 






M3,50/ 






Deduct Decrease. 

145,507 


Deduct Decrease. ■ • • 

40,060 



Increase rat the Year, 

1201,25. 


Inerciisc on the Ouar. 

428,960 



9_ Ataue/mtcr Riots _The action, 

“ Bedford v. Uirley,” &c. for assault at 
Manchester on the 16th August 1819, 
came on at Lancaster assises, and after 
occupying five days, was brought to u close 
of this date. The parties were J. Red- 
lord, plitinuil', versus II. H. Birtey and It. 
Withington, (Officers of the Yeomanry,) 
A. Oliver,^(private, the individual charged 
with cutting at llcdford, and K. Muag- 
hcr, (trumpeter,) defendants. Counsel 
for the plaintiff, Messrs Blackburn and 
J. Evans; for the defendants, Serjeants 
Hullock nud Cross, Messrs Littlednlc and 
Starkie.—Our renders, no doubt, remem¬ 
ber the melancholy event referred to, and 
the charge against the defendants was 
cutting and wounding-with swords, &c. 
Thera was another count for a common 
assault, damages laid ut £.5<J0.-—The du. 
fendonts pleaded, 2. The general issue, 
“ Not guilty"—2. A liot committed by 
the plaintiff and others—3. A conspiracy, 
&c. The pleas were originally 51, fill¬ 
ing ,511 sheets, but the Master reduced 
them to i-4. Mr Justice Ilolroyd pre¬ 
sided ; and the whole evidence on either 
side having been concluded, the Learned 
Judge, with much precision, enumerated 
the heads of it, and commented on the 
previous drilling of parties who had been 
seen at this meeting—their assault on 
the constable—their hissing before par¬ 
ticular houses wheiyuarching into Man¬ 
chester—-their lugjflu before the Ex¬ 
change, mid agaflfja^tbe soldiery ; and 
after dwelling upon these topits for up¬ 
wards of two hours, at six o’clock the 
Jury retired for about six miuutes, and re¬ 
turned with, a verdict for the Defendants. 

Edinburgh .—At a Meeting of the 
Town Council on Wednesday the 3d in¬ 
stant, it was agreed to convert the old 
meal-market in the Cowguteiuto u weigh- 


house, and thut measures .shall be taken 
forthwith for removing the building pre¬ 
sently used as a weigh-house. A letter 
was read from the Deputy Keeper of the 
Signet, announcing, thut the Society of 
Writers to the Signet had rejected the 
scheme of founding a House of Refuge, 
with the money under their management, 
known by the name of Watson’s Fund ; 
and had determined, by a majority, to 
apply the same to founding an hospital 
for destitute orphans. 

1 \.—Horrible Parricide .—Some tlajs 
ago, a barbarous murder was committed 
at Kilsyth, twelve miles from Glusgow. 
A quarrel took place between a father 
and son, under the following circumstan¬ 
ces :—The father, coming into the house, 
found the son lying drunk, and was an¬ 
gry with him. Some wordshmsued, but 
the father, aware of the vindictive tem¬ 
per of his son when in that state, left 
him, and went out to a little distance from 
the house. The son soon after got up, 
and seizing a large knife, which he was 
accustomed in his drunken fits to wield, 
rushed out, und going straight forward 
to the place where his father stood, seized 
him, by the throat with one hand, while 
he made three deep stabs into his parent’s 
bowels with the knife winch he held in 
the other hand. The poor man, who 
had some distance to walk, reached his 
house with difficulty, literally carrying in 
his hands port of his bowels,’ which had 
obtruded through the wounds. The cruel 
monster fled, but had the savage hardi¬ 
hood to return on Sunday lsat, go into 
the house, and survey the dead body of 
his murdered father 1 Tire murderer has, 
for the moment, escaped. 

The lute Duct .—On Tuesday last, the 
Karl of Rosslyn attended ut tbo Sheriff’s 
Office here, and gave bail for his appear- 
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-nice, if called upon, to stand trial for his 
connection with the late duel. The Ho¬ 
nourable Mi- Douglas, the other second, 
we understand, has also* given bail for 
his appearance. 

Union Canal. —Monday, one of the 
Union Canal passage-boats commenced 
her regular duty. The boats land their 
passengers at East Shielhill Bridge, near 
the entrance to the Lunuel, about a mile 
from Falkirk, and one mile and a half from 
Lock 16 on the Forth and Clyde Canal. 

1 3.—Constitutional Association*—The 
case of “ the King, versus Mir ray, Sharp, 
and others,” was tried this day in the 
Court of King’s Bench, London. It was 
an indictment for a conspiracy against 
certain Members of the Constitutional 
Association.—The first case against the 
defendants was that of William Atkin- 
-oii, of the London-road, bookseller, who 
was arrested by the Society for selling 
Carlile’s “ Address to the Reformers” in 
March 1821. Murray said, if witness 
would give up the rest of the obnoxious 
books, and sign an agreement to sell no 
more, the prosecution would be dropp'd. 
In the course of the next week, ha re¬ 
ceived a message from Murray by a man 
on horseback; witness attended him at 
the Judges Chambers. The person on 
Itorseback demanded £9»16«8d. for ex¬ 
penses. He objected to the exorbitancy 
of the demand. Afterwards Murray told 
witness that the Committee had taken 
his case into consideration, and reduced 
the expenses to £.5. After various in¬ 
terviews with Murray lie paid the £.5. 
and rccei\ ed a receipt for it front the lat¬ 
ter, on behalf of the Society.—The next 
ease was tlfitt of Wardle of the Statesman . 
By the evidence of a witness named Bas- 
tow, Mr Wurtlle acknowledged the lenity 
of the Society in putting a stop to the 
prosecution.—The other alleged instances 
of extortion and conspiracy existed in the 
eases of Dolby, Turner, and Thelwall, 
and were supported by the evidence of 
those individuals—Mr (iurncy addressed 
the Jury on behalf of the defendants, and 
contended, that not even the slightest 
grounds had been laid either for the 
charge pf conspiracy or extortion.—The 
Chief Justice summed sip; and, in doing 
so, laid it ddwn os his decided opinion, 
that rile Association wap legal, if it con- 
iiued itself to the prosecuting seditious 
and blasphemous libels. The Jury would 
now determine, On the evidence before 
them, whether the charges contained in 
the indictment were made out; in his 
opinion they were not—The Jury retired 
for a quarter of an hour, and returned 
‘with a verdict of Not Guilty in favour of 
all the defendants. 
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Ag>icultuic. —Witlnii the lost thirty 
tears, it is calculated that, in Lincoln¬ 
shire alone, upw ards of 300,000 acres of 
heath, wolds, and fen-lands, have been 
converted into arable.— Line W Gazette. 

1 o — Convicts .—From a return of the 
number of convicts sent out ol the Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom from January 5. 1816, to 
January 5. 182.’, which has lxvn printed 
by order of the House of Commons, it ap¬ 
pears that the number of males transport¬ 
ed during that period has been 1.1,218; 
while the number of females has been 
only 1135. 

Earthquake —Extract of a letter, da¬ 
ted Comrie, 13th April:—About lwlf 
jiast nine an Saturday (the 13th instant) 
while at breakfast, we were visited w ith 
the smartest shock of on earthquake that 
has been felt in this neighbourhood fur 
the last fifteen or tfeenty years. It w as 
accompanied by two very loud reports, 
one apparently above our heads, and the 
other, whieh followed immediately after¬ 
wards, under our feet. The noise ot‘ these, 
which were much more terrific than thun¬ 
der, lasted, I should think, fully thirty 
seconds.’ It set our kitchen utensils u- 
ringing, and brought down some of the 
covers of the ]X)ts and pans—I hat c felt 
much severer shocks in the West Indies, 
hut not accompanied with such a noise. 
The sensation it created in me was ex¬ 
actly like that I have felt on the deck of 
a vessel on her guns being discharged.” 

22.—This morning, between nine and 
ten o’clock, a smart shock of an earth¬ 
quake wns felt at Dunkeld, acconqranicd 
by a rumbling noise resembling the fall¬ 
ing of a building.—It was felt and heard 
also in Strathtay. 

Dublin , April 25. —We think we may 
congratulate our readers on the restora¬ 
tion of tranquillity—or at least upon the 
absence of outrage in several counties of 
the south. There is no news, worth sta- 
tlhg, from Cork, and little from Kerry. 
The adjourned assises of Limerick have 
terminated. , Nineteen persons were ca¬ 
pitally convicted, and sentence of death 
passed upon fourteen. The surrender of 
arms continues, nnd so exemplary and 
active have the Catholic clergy been in 
the work of peace, that we find one of 
them included in * vote of thanks by the 
Grand Jury of Lkhexick.—Dublin Even¬ 
ing Post? »/ . 

27_ !Chain-Pkr at Trinity.—This in- 

genfous ami bcautiM structure has with¬ 
stood all the violent stonps of the late 
winter without the least injury. We un- 1 
derstail'd that the proprietors, being now 
fully convinced of its stability and great 
utility, arc now' making farther improve¬ 
ments for the comfort nnd convenience of 
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passengers by the steam-boats resorting 
to it, as well as of parties waiting for 
their friends by the boats, or \ isiting the 
pier. A neat handsome lodge is, we hear, 
to l|e erected on the outer point of the 
pier, which will command the finest 
views of the beautiful scenery of the Frith 
of Forth in every direction, and is to be 
furnished with good telescopes, for noti¬ 
cing the approach of the different steam- 
vessels from London, Aberdeen, Grange- 
month, Alloa, &c. 

Bums the Port.—Mr Flaxman, whose 
talents as a sculptor do honour to our 
country, and would have- done so to 
any other at uny period, has composed a 
model of a statue to the memory of the 
Caledonian hard. The poet is represented 
in his native costume, in the attitude of 
contemplative reflection ; in his right hand 
is placed the mountain daisy, emblemati¬ 
cal of one of Ids sweetest poems; in his 
left he holds a roll, on which are engra¬ 
ved the words “ Cottar's Saturday night" 
a poem equally remarkable for its ge¬ 
nuine piety and poetical simplicity. The 
likeness of Burns is very striking, being 
executed from the original portrait by 
Nasmyth, procured for the occasion by 
Mr Flaxman, from the venerable widow 
of the bard. The statue, which is to be 
colossal, and of bronze, will be placed, 
by the kindness of the Magistrates of 
Edinburgh, in one of the most appropri¬ 
ate situations in the New Town in that 
city. 

Justiciary Circuit Courts— 
Western Circuit.—Stirling, April 8.— 
Only one case occurred at this Circuit.— 
Wm. Watson, charged with housebreak¬ 
ing and theft, pleaded Guilty —fourteen 
years transportation. The Advocate-De- 
pute abandoned further proceedings a- 
gainst seven individuals charged with as¬ 
sault, connected with a strike for wages, 
who were accordingly dismissed from the 
bar, which closed the business here, and 
which scarcely occupied an hour. 

Inverary .—The Circuit . was occu¬ 
pied,here two days, the 13th and 15th 
instant; but the only cose of interest was 
that of Duncan Kennedy, sen. and Dun¬ 
can Kennedy jun. tenants in Strone, parish 
of Lismore, who were put to the tar, 
accused of stealing from the form of Glen- 
lochmuy, in the said parish, fifty sheep, 
the property of l.i£ut. 'DOnalcP' M‘Phie, 
tacksman of the said farm, in tftc course 
of the months of June, July, or August 
last; as also of stealing from tlie furm of 
* Auchnaroan, in the possession of v the said 
Lieutenant M'Phio, sixty sheep, in the 
course of the months aforesaid; and also 
four sheep from the said farm of Glen- 
lochmuy on the 25th day of Dccenihm 


last. The prisoners pleaded Not Guilty. 
After a very long trial, which lasted from 
ten o'clock forenoon till past twelve at 
night, the Jury returned a verdict, by a 
plurality of voices, finding the charges in 
the indictment Not Proven. It is un¬ 
derstood that the prisoners escaped by 
only a majority of one—seven of the jury 
being for finding a verdict of guilty , and 
eight for no \ proven. 

Glasgow .—The Court opened here on 
Thursday the 18th, and did not termi¬ 
nate its labours till Friday on the week 
following. Above forty eases came be¬ 
fore the Court—two of which cc'-upied 
their Lordships about fourteen hours each. 
Therfi were no political cases. Hour 
men were sentenced to be hanged for 
various acts of theft and housebreaking; 
three were ordered to be transported for 
life; and five men, the active leaders in 
a late riot which occurred in Glasgow, 
were sentenced t# fourteen years’ trans¬ 
portation ; two for seven years; a consi¬ 
derable number were ordered to be im¬ 
prisoned for different periods; and a 
numlier of cases were ordered to be cer¬ 
tified to the High Court of Justiciary— 
among these, the case of Mr Lee, for 
suborning mechanics to leave the country, 
it having been objected, on his arraign¬ 
ment, that the time was past in which 
an indictment could lie_A woman ac¬ 

cused of child-murder was found Not 
Guilty by a majority of the Jury,—no¬ 
thing to the satisfaction of the Judge, 
who thought the evidence conclusive of 
her guilt.—Mr Borlhwick, late a pro¬ 
prietor of the Glasgow Centinel, was 
brought to the bar, on a charge of break¬ 
ing into, and stealing various papers 
from that office. (These were the papers 
the discovery of which occasioned the late 
fatal duel, in which Sir Alexander Bos¬ 
well lost his life.) The Advocate-Depute 
moved to desert the diet, and commit 
Mr Borlhwick on a new warrant. He 
intimated at the sumc time his readiness 
to liberate the accused on very moderate 
bail, if applied for. Tlr Cockburn, as 
Counsel for Borthwick, declined accept¬ 
ing of this offer, because it would lose 
him the benefit of the act of 1701, by 
which alone he ceuld force on his trial; 
and stated that, as there was nothing he 
more wished for (han an open 'tWld oF the 
charges piefcrred against him, he rather 
chose to remain in jail, for the period 
sjiecifiud in the act, and so force on cither 
liis trial or full liberation, as to go out 
on bail, with the charge hanging over 
him. Mr Borthwick was therefore re¬ 
committed to prison. 

South Circuit .—Jedburgh. —The 
Cotut sat here two days, which finished ■ 
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on the 23*1; but there was nothing parti¬ 
cularly marked in the capes before their 
Lordships.- One man, named William 
Robertson, quite unmoved, received sen¬ 
tence of death for housebreaking; two, 
for rioting at Lauder, were ordered to be 
transported for fourteen years; and one re¬ 
ceived a like punishment, for robbing the 
King’s mail near Galashiels; three for 
theft, and a woman for assault and wound¬ 
ing, to be transported for %even years; 
and three men, for petty theft, to be im¬ 
prisoned one year. 

Dumfru’s .—The Court sA hero on the 
25th and 2fith. John Campbell pleaded 
guilty to a charge of stealing wcaring-ap- 
parel out of the coach-housc of Thomas 
lle&ttie, Esq. of Ewes, and was senten¬ 
ced'to twelve mouths solitary confine¬ 
ment. Alex. Patton and Alex. Cockhurn, 
were indicted for that they, on the 19th 
November last, did enter a wood, planta¬ 
tion, or inclosed groiujd on the lands of 
Glen Stewart, and surrounding the house 
of Glen Stewart, the property of the Mar¬ 
quis of Queensberry, in the parish of Com- 
mertrees, and county of Dumfries, with 
the intent illegally to destroy, take, or kill 
game, or rabbits; and of being there found 
at night, armed with bludgeons, contrary 
to the act passed in the 57th of his late 
Majesty’s reign, entitled, “ An act for the 
prevention of persons going armed by 
night, for tire destruction of game.” The 
charge was very clearly proved, anti they 
were found guilty, and sentenced to im¬ 
prisonment for a period of three months 
each. Alex. M‘Millan pleaded not guilty 
to a charge of having inflicted a wound 
on the head of Eliz. Smith, at Spring- 
holm, with a grape, of which she died, 
after lingering several months. After a 
most minute investigation, the jury found 
the prisoner guilty of an assault merely, 
and the Court awarded the lenient pu¬ 
nishment of two. month’s imprisonment. 

Ayr .—The Court opened here on the 
30th. William Henderson, schoolmaster 
in Kilmarnock, who was out on bail, was 
next brought to the bar, charged with as¬ 
sault and culpable homicide, having in 
his school-hou on the 5th of February 
last, struck Robert Houston, one of his 
scholars* one or more Mows on the head 
with hj$..clenched fist, in consequence of 
whieK Afs boy was seized with a pain in 
his head, ancf languished till the 10th 
October last, when lie died. After the 
examination of a number of witnesses, the 
case was given up. The Court, in dis¬ 
missing Mr Henderson, said he returned 
to his useful and respectable occupation 
with |ieacc i of mind, and an unsullied re¬ 
putation. 

The following other convictions and 


sentences took place :—lJougal Campbell, 
Robert Ferrier, John Kurlow, aiul Daniel 
M‘Pherson, banished for seven years, 
and John Dempster, for fourteen, for 
housebreaking and inert. T >hn Smith 
and Peter McDonald, imprisonment for 
six months, on assault. J.tmi.i Sellars, 
imprisonment for six months, for mob¬ 
bing. 

31 AY. 

IV'iln in England _There has been 

some rioting in Monmouthshire and Staf¬ 
fordshire, in consequence of a reduction of 
the wages of the persons employed in iron¬ 
works, the masters not being able to afford 
the former rales, owing to the ruinous state 
of the trade. Oil the 2d hist., in the for¬ 
mer county, there was a series of actions 
between the military and the rioters, along 
the rail-road from the Croom colliery to 
the iron-works at Pcnny-Caer. The Chep¬ 
stow Yeomanry were appointed to guard 
a convoy of coal waggons along this road, 
and were assisted by a party of tbe Scotch 
Greys. The colliers tore up the road in 
several pLaces, and planted themselves on 
the high grounds, commanding the va¬ 
rious defiles of the road, whence they 
threw down large stones and missiles.— 
The Greys had to make a detour, and 
take them in the rear, before they could 
be dislodged. The same obstructions were 
renewed at every' other defensible point, 
and at last, the soldiers, after evincing 
great forbearance, were obliged to fire 
at their assailants, and it is supposed, 
that several were wounded, but were car¬ 
ried off Ly their comrades. The convoy 
did not reach its destination till nine at 
night, i The soldiers were on horseback 
from six in the morning till midnight.— 
A magistrate, who was reading the riot 
act, was knocked olF his horse at one of 
the defiles. Fn Staffordshire, the refrac¬ 
tory colliers duck and otherwise ill-treat 
their brethren who are willing to work.— 
There have been some riotous proceed¬ 
ings in the isle of Ely, among the Agricul¬ 
tural laboured, five of whom have been 
committed to prison. Acts of incendiary 
fire-raising have occasionally taken place 
in dbine of the southern counties. 

14.— lBEi.AJrn. —The accounts from 
this country contain deplorable descrip¬ 
tion of the distresses of the peasantry in 
many patfes of tjt^t country. In the coun¬ 
ties Ker#y, Limerick* Mayo, and Clare, 
they' arc suffering nil the effects of famine 
and disease, as their potatoes are exhaust¬ 
ed, and the typhus fever has made its ap¬ 
pearance. To nllevintc these calamities, 
their brethren both in England and Scot¬ 
land, have generously and liberally came 
forward with subscriptions in money. In 
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London more than £.20,000 have heen Bristol, Liverpool, Gloucester, Chester, 
already subs* rihed, and are dispatched to Plymouth, &c. ; and this duy a meeting 
different parts of Munster and Connaught, was held for the same purpose in E<Hn- 
Subsoriptions have also been opened in burgh, at which' upwards of £.500 was 
different other cities in England-^Bath, subscribed oil the spot. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


April 10.—Bight Hon. the Earl of Morton, to 
lie liU Majesty's High Commissioner to the Gene- 
ml Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

19.—Knighthood conferred on Robert Henry 
Blossct, Serjeant at I.aw—Charles Kerr. Esq. of 


54 P. Lieut. Burnett, Capt. by purrh. vice 
Emett, ret as March 1822. 

r>A Lieut Pirebrace, do. da Mont¬ 
gomery, ret do. 

Ens. Seymour, Lieut da da 

« Hon. R. Petre, Ens. do. do. 

62 Lieut Godfree. Capt. by puroh. vice 

Eaton, ret 4 do. 

Ens. Wilson, Lieut do. 11 do. 

Geut Cadet, G. Berkeley, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ena. liy’purclu ,* ’ do. 

82 - J. S. Gore, Ens. by purHfcvioe Cfiarfe- 

ton, ret 28 do. 

91 Comet Fancourt, from 17 Dr. Lieut 

by purcV. vlce Fanhar, 7 Dr. G. do. 

1 n.Vt. Bn. Capt Uibton, from lata.10 Vet Bn. 

Capt vice Mitchell, cano^igt^ 

Capt Chisholm from tj 0i do. Cant. 

vice Young, cancelled do. 

(.’apt Appleton, from late 8 do. Capt. 

do. 

Lieut Voung, from late 7 do. Lieut 
• vice Lynch, cancelled do. 

Lieut Longworth, from late 10 do. 

Lieut rice Hann, cancelled, do. 

I.icut Fergusson, from late 4 do, Lieut, 
vice Anderson, Cancelled do. 

2 Capt Galbraith, from late 4 da Capt 

do. 

Lieut Herbert, from late 8 da Lieut. 

vice Hood, cancelled do. 

Ens. Edgetow, from late 8 dp, Ens. da 
Ens. Morton, from late 9 doTOss. 4a 
Ens. Mair, from latq 4 do. Km. da 

3 Capt Douglas, from.late 10$jlo. C^it. 

Lieut Ireland, from tote 6 da Lieut da 
A Vet Bn. Paym. Ilounsom, from h. p. 4 do. Pnym. 

,4 April 1822. 

AVctComaBt MaJ. D’Alton, from uO F. Capt do 
Lieut, Burgess, from late 10 Vet Bn. 

Lieut tk>. 

Ens. Walker, from late 5 da Env' do 

Ordnance Department.—Royal Artillery. 

1st Lieut Hetmlfl, from h. p. 1st Lieut, vice Lo¬ 
vett, h. p. • 1 1 Mttch 1822. 

Royal Engineers. 

Gent Cadet .I. RaddifL 2d Lieut * 28 do. 

Gent Cadet E. Vuan, da do. 

The undentaentioned OiHceta of thp'lbnj. J&.L C. 
Serv. to have Temporary Raak of C|^*t in 
the Army i— . » 

Capt Mac&rane, Adj. at Depot at Chatham 

Capt Paterson, on Rg.’rulttpg Service ' ' do. 


Gnteshant Roxburghshire—and W. Franklin, Esq. 
one of,pjs Judges of the .Supreme Court of Judi¬ 
cature at Madras. 

ir. ecclesiastical. 

Marrh fit—Rev. Andrew Bell ordained minis¬ 
ter of the jiarish of Toiphlchen. 

April 6.—Rev, Alex- Webster, to be second 
minister of 8m Scottish Church at Madras. 

ID.—Mr Arifeda M'Millan ordained minister of 
the parish Of Simone, island of Arrau. 

— Dr WiDfcm Muir, of St George's Church, 
Glasgow, apuajhted minister of the New Gray- 
Friars ChurinRn Edinburgtf. 

11.—Rev. William Tuu.- h admitted minister 
of the parish of Datiaa, presbytery of Forres. 

25—Mr Robert Bryticn ordained minister of the 
pariah of Dunseotc. 

III. MILITARY. 

Bravct Lieut CoL lion. II. B. Lygon, 1 Life 
G- to be Colonel in the Army 

34 March 1822. 
Mat. Lord J. T. H. Somerset, h. p. 
Wattevillc’s R. Lieut. Co), do. 

' 19 July 1821. 

2 Life G. J. Cuthbcrt, Comet ft Sub-Ueut by 

puteh. vice Lord F. Cowyngbam, 9 Dr. 

14 Jan. 1822. 

R. H. O. IJeut Lord W. P. Lennox,' Cant by 
punch, vice VilHm, ret 28 March. 

. Cornet Hotchkin, Lieut by punch* da 

3 Dr. ft CometGreene.dada vice Abener«mbv. 

IS Dr. 21 da 

W, Mitchell, Comet da da 

1 Dr. Hon. H. T. Lemon, da do. vice Knatch- 

bo8,1 Dr. O. 4 April. 

2 Lieut Stuiges. Gcpt da vice James, 

ret da 

Comet Horntn, Lieut da do. 

W. Hull, Comet, da da 

Lieut Hon. ft B. Molyneux, Capt. by 
‘ purch. vice Douglas, ret ■ 11 do. 

Comet Inge, Lieut by punch. da 
■Lord A. Paget, contest ua da 

18 , R. Unwin, da da vice Scarlet, 9 Dr. 

’ » 4 da 

Grcn. Odt Ens. ft Idcut Cameron, I.tft Capt by 
- • punch, vke Hon. H. V. Veraotiyet, 

Hon. J. St Chur, Run. ft I.ieutda da 

4 f Limit^Oneggi Mfryiee Kelly, guqrt 

En*. fc Adi KeUy. tyia. Msstvlce 
}htWIy»j§M . • da 

17 Asstst teM^pIrdl^fy tjprgrvlce Mnx- 

„ - r 21 da 

26 Em. (WflUM, LWUt fey punch, -vice 

l\iPi®S»snt, Ens. by parch. 

: 28 Mafth482$. 
SfiXtaut Col.-Price, from S »F. Major 
vSrftie, dead*? • da 

Ens. CMwnwaodf from 2 W. I., R. TJout 
■ vice SetrctttL dead da 

IJeut. Priwofl, Ciftri. by mirch. vice 

:• Mlwhin, ret da 


Capt Mi 


Colonel Can 
h. p. 9TI 


Extfymgps.; 
brif.frumS F.^t^Dsim 


Mqjw ^ftaelirtpfSDri U4*. wwi Major Martiii, 

Major Gordon, from 21F. with Major Lora, fi. pi 
8 Ceylon Regt. 

Capt Holbeeh.from 6 Dr. rrc. difF. between Full 
Pay Troop naJ Full Pay Com]*, with Major 
lluim, h. p. 91. F. 
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Cant Fenton, from 15 F. rec. diffi with Major 
Aitken, h. p. 21 Dr. 

Lieut JKiles, frofn 5 Dr. O. rec. (US', with Lieut. 

Hon. J. Kennedy, h. p. 7F. • 

Lieut Cuftei from 7 Dr- G. see. diffi with Lieut 
Everard, h. p. 

Lieut Cobbold, from 1 Dr. reft diffi with Lieut 
Daubuz,h. p. 10 Dr. 

Lieut. Elton, from 15 Dr. reft difT. with Lieut 
Jolliffe, h. p. 19 Dr. 

Lieut Griffith!, from 2 F. rec. diffi with Unit. 
Graham, h. p. 36 F. 

Lieut FrankUn, from 14 F. with Lieut Maxwell, 
h. p. 6 F. ^ 

Lieut Barnetson. from 15 F. rec. diffi with Lieut 
Hop, h. p. 92 F. 

Lieut Barnetson, from 40 F. reft diffi with Lieut 
Butler, h. p. 22 F. • 

Lieut. Mill, from 40 F. rec. diffi with Lieut Dal- 
ryropte, h. p. 2 W. 1. R. 

Lieut Tmling, from 57 F. tec. diff. with Lieut 
Keating, h. p. 1 Dr. 

Lieut. Lewin, from 71 F. reft difT. with Libit 
Dasbwood, h. p, 19 Dr. 

Lieut Maclean, from 80 F. rec. diffi with Lieut. 
Grey, h. p. 33 F. 

Lieut Uniake,f#om Rifle Brigade, rec. diff. with 
Lieut Boileau, jv p. 

Ens. & Lieut GUnvIUe, from Gren. Gds. rec. difT. 
with Comet Davidson, h. p. 19 Dr. 

Comet Htgc, from 4 Dr. G. rec. diff. with Comet 
Brooke, h. p. 19 Dr. 

Cornet Ainslie, from 1 Dr. rec dlffi with Comet 
Ecdes, h. p. 0 Dr. 

Ensign Duly, from 2 W. I. R, with Ensign Henry, 
h. p. York Lt Inf. VoL 

<,> 110 . si ail. Sheridan, from 89 F. with Qua. Mast 
Edwards, h. p. 22 Dr. 

Am. Surg. Steele, from 8 F. with Assist Surg. 
Scott h. p. 5 Vet Bn. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Capt Viliiers, R. Hone Gds. 

——Jasncft 24)r. 

—— Hon. H. V. Vernon, Gren. Gds. 
*—— Minchin, 51. F. 

-■ Emett, 54 F. 


—— Montgomery, 58 F. 
—i— Eaton, 62 F. 

LieuL Hewitt, 8 Dr. ■ 
Ensign Charleton, 82 F. 


Dismissed. 

Dep. Assist Cym. Gen. John Seaman. 

Appointment Cancelled. 

, Assist Surg. Greig, 4 Dr. 

Deaths. 

Mg}. Gen. Hnrdyman, 17F. Bengal, 38 Nov. 1821. 
Lieut CoL Steuart, h. p. 1 F. Edinburgh, 

17 March 1822. 

Major Scott SOT. an passage from Jamaica on 
.board the Ship Lady Popham 22 March. 

- Barbie, h. n. Roll's Itegt. 14 Nov. 1821. 
Captain Savage, 69 F. AJleppie, Madras, 13 Oct. 

■ -De Sebiach, h. p. 7 Line K. G. L. 22 Dec. 

———. De Rougemont, hi. p. 8 do. Hanover 

12 do. 

Lieut Short, 44 F« April 1822. 

—-D’Aere, 65 F, on board the Ship Arab 

29 August 1821. 

■ -Blacken ?5 F. Surat Bombay. 4 Oct 

*-PoUiurfai, l <3eyL Reg. Coykm 

-Lynoh/Vet 3 Vet Bn. 4 April 1822, 

—i— Grant; h. p. 46 T. Llmeridt 
-—- Suthertal, h. p. 132 F. Dornoch 

* 8 March 1822. 

—i—Lawfard, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 8 Dec. 1821. 

-— Sir B. B. H. Soarae, fit h. p. Elfonfs Corpa 

21 Jam 1822. 


Ensign Wheactly, 28 F. 

-M'Leod, 78 F. France 23 Marrh. 

—— Heise, h. p. 1 Light luf. King’s Gcr. Leg. 

Hanover 12 do. 

Quart Mast Mu lolly, 4 F. 

• Bourkc, h. p. 22 Dr. 

• Smith, n. p. 23 Dr. Bellsferidgt, near 

Dublin 31 March. 


Medical Department. 

Staffi Surg. Dockard, h. p. 

■ Roy, h. p. Fort George 


19 April. 

Much. 
15 ApnL 
6 Feb. 


Stalf Assist Surg, Napier, Chatlium 
Assist Surg. Boyd, 21 F. BerWec 

-Agnew, h. p. 7 W. I. R. 

■ ■ ■ ■ Jam., O'Ueime, late of 14 F. Luck, 
uoyr, Berhamporc, Bengal 23 Sept. 1821. 


Additions and Alterations too late for 
insertion in their respective places. 

Brevet Capt Gray, R. African C. to be M«i- 
iu the Amy 7 Match 1822. 

1 Life G, Lieut. Locke, from h- p. 34 F. Lieut. 

vice Teriy, exch. roe. diffi 29 do. 
T. MiUard, Cor. &*Sub-Lleut by pun-h. 
vice Locke, 34 F. do. 

1 Dr. G. Cornet Davies, from Iu p. 12 Dr. Cor¬ 
net, vice Campbell, exch. rec. diffi 

18 April. 

I F. Lieut S.uter, from h. p. 28 F. Lieut 

vice Orrok, dead 23 July 1821. 
Ens. Sherburne, from 70 F. Lieut vice 
Waidrop, dead 18 April 1822. 

8 A. H. Lord Dorchester, Ens. Of purch. 

vice Ward, ret. do. 

30 Capt Gray, from h. p. Capt vice Ful¬ 
lerton, exdi. rec. duf. 22 Sept 1821. 
Lieut Barlow, from 59 F. Lieut viee 
Garvey, deed 1 Aug. 

34 Lieut Rice, from 46 F. Lieut, vice Ash- 
hunt exch. 25 Oct. 

44 Lieut Williams, from 86 F. Lieut vice 
North, exch. 18 April 1822. 

46 R. Lawrie Ens. vice Csmd, cancelled 

do., 

50 Lieut Browne, Capt vice Scott, dead 

do. 

Ens. Wilies, Lieut do. 

Ens. Ross, from b. p. 87 F. Ens. do. 

II Ens. Miller, Lieut by purch. vicePow- 

ell, prom. do. 

Sir W. Scott, Bt Ens. by purch. do. 
<4 Ena. k AdJ. Dowdall, Lieut do. vice 

Bumet prom. 17 do. 

Ens. Thomas, Lieut 18 do. 

Gent Cadet L. P. Townshend, from R. 
Mit Cpll. Ens. by purch. do. ' 

05 Ens. Fits Maurice, Lieut vice Madden, 
dead 13 June 1821. 

Lieut Carrol, from 87 F. Lieut vice 
Mainwaring, exch. 1(1 Oct 

51. Campbell, Ena. vice Fite Maurice 
IS April 1823. 

67 Capt Dwyer, from h. p. 84 F. Capt vice. 

HowaiCaxch. lOOot 1821. 

79 Lieut Laing.from h. p- 51 F. Lieyt. 

vice Smith, exch. rec. diffi 11 April 

1822. 

74 Capt. Stewart, Mitf. by purch- vice 
Manners, ret 18 do. 

80 Maj. Pitt, Lieut Col. do. vice Cookson. 

ret. do. 

Capt Harpur, MaJ. do. do. 

87 D. A. Courtayne, Ens. vice Burney, E. 

Ie Ce Serv. do. 

HLVetBn.Ens.bo|Jft AdJ. ^oe Boss flo. 

Miscellaneous. 

Hem. Assist Sillery, Assist Surg. to the Forces 

18iApnl« 

Rev. R. W. Tunney, Dam h. p. Chaplain to the 
Forces, vice Senluos, dead 8 March. 
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Re& itler.—Meteorological Table . 


■ 


CMay 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kept at Edinburgh , in the Observatory , Caltonhill. 

N.R—The Observations are mule twice every day, at nine o’clock forenoon and four o'clock aftci- 
noon.—The second Observation, in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 
Thermometer. 

































































































Tea, IJohea, ^ lb •••( 
Congou,. 


Register.—Commercial Report. 


Leith. 

- @ - 


<591 


Souchong,, 


0 

3d. 

10 


Sugab, Mnte. cut. 

B. P. Dry Brown, 

M id.Good, & Pine MidLj 
Fine and very fine,.. 

JiraziJ, Brown,... 

White,. 

Refined, Double Loaves,. 

Powder ditto,. 

Single ditto,. 

Small Lumps,. 

Large ditto,. 

Crushed Lumps,. 

Molasses, British,. 

Coffee, Jamaica , 

Ord. good, and fine ord 
Mid. Good, & fine Mid, 

Fine, and very fine. 

Dutch, Tiiage & very ord. 

Ord. good, & fine ord., 

St Domingo . 

Pimento (in bond), lb, 

Spi b i ts, Jam. Hum, 16 O. P. 
Brandy, gal.., 

Geneva,.. 

WrxFs, Cl.-ir. 1st Gr. hhd. 
Portugal Bed, pipe,.. 
Spanish, White, butt. 

TcnerilTe, pipe,. 

Madeira,. 

Logwood, Jamaica, ton,.. 

Honduras,. 

Campeachy,. 8 

Fustic, Jamaica,. 7 

Cuba,. f) 

Indigo, Caraveas, fine, lb.. 9s. 6d. 
Ti ami n, Amcr. Pine, foot, 1 8 

. Ditto Oak,.. 2 9 

Honduras Mahogany.. 1 0 

Tab, American, brl. 20 

Archangel,. 16 

Tallow, Rus. YcL. Candle, -10 
Home melted, cwt, 

Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton,... 

Pctcrsburgh Clean,.... 

Flax, Riga Th. fit Dr. Ua.| 

Dutch,. 

Mats, Archangel,. 

Bristles,’ Peters. Firsts,..l 
Ashes, Tetersburgh Pearl,/ 


Montreal ditto, cwt... 
/Pot. 


Oil, Whale, tun.......... 

• Cod,. 

Tobacco, Virg. fine, lb. 

inferior,’... 

Cottons, Bowed Georgia,| 
Sea Ikland» fine......... 

. Demerara fit Berbice,.. 

Pemambucco,. 

' Maranham,'.. 


54 

70 

80 


130 

190 

88 

Wi 

82 

44 

23 

10.5 

110 


120 

122 

9 

2s. 

4s. 

1 

£45 

31 

31 

28 

4.5 

£.7 


60 

82 

82 


145 
110 
102 
90 
, 86 
66 


no 

120 


13.5 
126 

10 
2 2 
4 6 
2 0 
5.5 
46 

5.5 
30 
65 

r 7 


46 

42 

50 

50 

85 

13 

45 

48 

34 

£.22 


10 


7 JO. 
5 


8 

11 

6 

2 

3 

6 

21 

17 

42 


00 

90 

14 

46 

35 


8 

54 


NT.— 

■Mav 4, 

1822. 


Glasgow. 

Liverpool. 

— 

@ - 

- @ - 

—7 

—• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

53 

57 

51 

57 

.59 

63 

53 

74 

70 

82 

75 

78 

— 

_ 

18 

21 

— 

— 

27 

38 


— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

98 

IK) 

— 

— 

88 

92 

— 

— 

90 

85 

— 

— 

82 

86 

— 

— 

27 

28 

— 

— 

103 

110 

102 

11.5 

. _ 

-- 

115 

125 

- r -_. 

- - 

125 

13.5 

. j 

- 

80 

103 

-, 

— 

101 

111 

- 

- , 

100 

105 

- 

— 

n 

9 

1 8 

1 10 

110 

2 0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—. 

— 


— 

— 

— 





_ 

— 

_ 


915 

10 10 


■ 

10 0 

10 15 

_ 


10 10 

11 0 


_ 

9 0 

9 10 

_ 

0 ___ 

1215 

1310 

— 

— 

9 6 

10 0 

— 

— 

—■ 

— 


_ 

— 

— 

1 2 

1 8 

0 11 

1 0 

— 

— 

14 

15 


— 

— 

— 

45 • 

46 

43 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



__ 

— 

— 

— 

5& 

— 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

— 

• 

— 

— 

— 

—• 

•— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

- - 


— 

— 

46 

47 

'45 

— 

36 

38* 

36 ./ 

. 37 

21 10 

22* 

— 

• 

20 

— 

— 

— 

74 

8 

0 6 

0 8 

34 

.s 4 . 

0 2} 

0 3 

0 8& 0 10} 

0 74 0 10' 

1 8 

1 10 

1 6 

2 0 

0 10 

0 11 

0 94 

1 1 

1 04 

1 U 

0 11 

0 llj| 

1 0 

1 1 

0 10} 0 11 | 


London. 
2s. 5jj[d.(rt]- 


* «4 
3 8 


62 

71 

17 

29 

106 

82 

81 


1 0 
4 3 

I 4 
20 
21 
2.5 
12 
40 
10 
10 

II 
7 0 
10 0 
10 3 


0 10 
16 
17 
40 


42 

50 

42 

90 


48 

34 

21 

20 

7 . 

3 

»4 


3 6 

4 6 

59 

69 

75 

21 

37 

115 

98 

93 


25 26 6 

102 112 

102 101 


0 

10 

10 


2 0 
4 5 

I T 
52 
55 
6.5 
15 
80 

II O 

11 0 

12 0 
8 15 
12 0 
11 6 


12 0 
IS 


47 

lOO 


49 

36 


74 

H 

10 


1 0J 1 0J 





































Rtgltitr.—“Agricultural Report. 
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CORN MARKETS. 

Edinburgh. 


Ouar. 

Loaf. 


Barley-f Oat*. Pease. 



Oatmeal. llBJte P.M 


Peck. Peck. 




Wheat, 240 lbs. 


Glasgow. 


Oats, 2G4 lbs. 


Dantiit.iVr. red.l British. I Irish. I British. 


Bna. k Pse- Boatmeal II Flour, 


a ad. 

30 310 
30 310 26 32 
30 310 26 32 
30 310 26 32 


a a d. 
16 0 206 
166 210 
166 210 
1761901190 216 


Haddington. 


Wheat 

Bella 

Prieca 

Av. 

pr. 


a d. 

a d. 

a 

d. 

705 

210 

31 0 

26 

10 

611 

226 

30 0 

27 

5 

636 

23 0 

296 

27 

10 

667 

210 

300 

27 

5 



Barley. I Oata Pease. 


a a d. 
13 170 
13 163 
12 16 6 



13 170 10 146 10 126 





















































































































1683.3 Register.—Coarse ofExchange, $e*—Bankrupts. GOJf 

Course of Exchange, London, May i. -Amsterdam, 12:5. Ditto at sigh!, 

13 : 2. Rotterdam, 13 : fl. Antwerp, 13 : 1. Hamburgh, 37 : 3. Altona, 37 : 3. 
Paris, 3 days sight, 25k 30. Boturdeaux, 25 : 50. Frankfort-on-the Maine, 154. 
Madrid, 37. Cadiz, 364. Gibraltar, 304- Leghorn 484* Genoa, 444. Lisbon, 50|. 
Oporto, 50. Rio Janeiro, 46. Cork, 9} cent. Dublin, 9$ ^ cent. , - 

Prices of Bullion, V oz.—Foreign gold in bars, £.3 » 17 n 104* Nets Doubloons, 
£.3 w 15s. New Dollars, 4s. 9|d. 

Premiums of Insurance —Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. Od.—.Cork or Dublin, 15s. 0<L 

—Belfast, 15s. Od Ham hr o’, 10s. 6d. to 12s. 6 d.—Madeira, 20s. Od_Jamaica, 30s. 

—Greenland, out and home, 5 gs. to 8 gs. 


Weekly Prices of tfu^Public Funds, from 17/A April to 8/A May , 1822. 


Rank Stock. 

3 V cent, reduced*. . 

3 V cent., eon* 

34 V cent. do. . 

4 ^ cent. do.. 

5 ? cent, navy annuities-1 

India Stock. 

. - Bonds_!. 


Exchequer bills, (£. 1000)_ 

Consols for account. 

French 5 V cents.. 


April 17. 

April 25. | 

| April 30.! 

May 8. 

242 

2404 

MM 

2394 

774 

774 

774 

78 

78A 

78J 

784 

77| 

68 

8H 

_ 


944 

944 

*94| 

— 

102 j 

1024 

102? 

1024 

— 

2414 

— 

— 

64 p. 

56 p. 

— 

— 

6 4p. 

3 5p. 

— 

4 1 p. 

784 

78.f 

78| 

7f 

86 Jr. 75 c. 

87fr.45c. 

S8fr. 25c. 

— 


w — i 

Alphabetical List of English Bankrupts, announced between the 20tli. 
March and the 20th April 1822 ; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Abbots, T.and R. Skinner-street, wino-merchants. 
Acland, H. Leartenhal I-street, butcher. 

Arnsby, S. Fishtoft, Lincolnshire, and T. Amsby, 
Tansor, Northamptonshire, horse-dealers. 
Artherton, W. Everton, near Liverpool, brewer. 
Baker. W. Rew, Devonshire, fanner. 

Barnes, W. Liverpool, merchant, 
llarmby, T. Dewsbuiy, Yorkshire, clothier. 
Bradthorn, W. sen. Hull, and W. Bartliorp, jun. 
Bradford, woolstaplcn. 

Raylis, J. Dunton, Warwickshire, coal-merchant. 
Uelthiun, G. London, master-mariner. 
Birmingham, F. Wellington Brewery, Charies- 
stroet, City-road, brewer. 

Boulbee, T. Litchfield, coal-master. 

Branwhite, P. Bristol, fringe-manufacturer. 
Brown, S. Fulham. 

Browne, W. J. & W. Kemmode, Liverpool, mer¬ 
chants. 

Buckle, C. Manchester, draper. 

Chaim elk,. J. sen. High Hotpom, shoe-maker. 
Corbett, E. Liverpool, brewer. 

Ores ton. T. Westhoughton, Lancashire, manufac¬ 
turer. 

Dean, R, W. and T, W. Cooke, Bethnal-green, 
brewers. 

Davidson, W, and A, Garnett, Liverpool, mer¬ 
chant*. 

Dock worth, E. Ribehester, Lancashire, victualler. 
Emmett, W. Leieester-square, tailor. 

Evans, J. Sheemess, haberdasher. 

Findlay, J. L. Minorics, clothft’-salesman. 
Firmstone, J. jun. Lower Milton, Worcestershire, 
dealer. 

Fouliis, A.Loveclough, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 
Friend, J. Bristol, maltster. 

Frost, O. Sheffield, cheesemonger. 

FumivaljW. and J. Hardy, Stratford,-upon-Avon, 
com-merchants. 

Garnett. A. Liverpool, merchant. 

Garnett, J. Liverpool, linen-draper. 

Gratty, W, and Maas. Liverpool, eovdwainer. 
Handrorth, D. Manchester, victualler. 

Harrison, J. Mount-terrace, Wbltechapel-road,. 
flour-factor. 

nbrbert, P. and J. London, merchants. 

Hobson, G. Middleton, Lancashire, corn-dealer. 
Itolmden, W. Milton, Kent, giocer. 


Hoyle, T. J. Lord, J. Chatham, and W. Fother- 
giU, Manchester, calico-printers. 

Hudson, W. Eheneser-place, Commercial road, 
shipowner. 

Hughes, M. H. and J. H. Dudley, Worcestershire, 
iron-fouhders. 

Ivatts, J. Ucrrard’s-hnll, Basing-lane. yine-mcr- 
clant 

Jeffreson.TW. Franlimgham, Suffolk, apothecary. 

Jeremy, D. Strand, linen-draper. 

Jullion, J. Holbprn, jeweller. 

Lacey, J. Bristol, earthenwareman. 

Louttcn. G. West Teignmouth, Devonshire, rope* 
maker. ■ 

Lyes, W. Cheltenham, coal-merchant. 

M*Clure, S. Wigan, shopkeeper. 

M'Shanc, M. holey-place, Portman-square, up¬ 
holsterer. 

Major, J. W. Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, do-. 
thier. 

May, W. Newbury, maltster. 

Miles, 8.1.udftatc-street, -watch-maker. 

Miller, W. Chajiel-street, Pcntonville, merchant. 

Monington, W. Chepstow, grocer 

Murphy, P. CharlcrttMtretfo .Bloomsbury, wu»a. 
merchant. 

Pauli, W. Bolehnll, Warwickshire, tanner. 

Penrith, W. Bath, draper. , 

Pextdh, J. Skipton, Yorkshire, innkeeper. 

Picker-gill, J. Wood-street, SpitalfR-kU, silk-manu¬ 
facturer. 

Pickett, J. CaroUnMtrcei.Commcreial-.oad, bsu.d- 
tr. 

Pits tar, J. jun. Witham, Esse*, nuller. 

Quirk, P. juR Liverp#)l,#«ni-mcrcl»ant. 

Hanuiden, VL Leeds, victualler. 

Reynolds, it. Cheltenham, Saddler, 

Richardson, J, Hull, corn-dialer. 

Richardson, .1. Webb’s County Tenace, New- 
Kont-rond, corn-factor. * 

Ripley* B- High-street, Wapping, mathematical 
instrument maker. A 

Robinson, M.Sebright-p!. Hiu-ineyroad, plumber. 

Robinson, W. Bottsdnle, Suffolk,maltster. 

Robinson, R. Liverpool, corn-dealer. 

Rodd, C. W. Broadway, W rveestejshire. 

Saunders, T. Stratfonl-on-Avon, coal-merchant. 

•Sharp, J. HouiidsdiU-h, auctioneer. 



(50 l Jti'.r'.ifcr. — lianki'vpls- 

‘■harp'O’. - , J. V. merchant, 

-Su^lliuVil, J. sen. ami II. 1 (indie, Tor king toil, 
Cheshire, uihro punters, 

Strndui, T. I..nu a-.tt.-r, slater. 

•Steel, H. Nev. castle upon-Tyne, Insurance-broker. 
Steele, J. laveipool, map and chart-seller, 

Tate, VV. Catcaton-street, bookseller and stationer. 
Thotnkraft, J. t ’oventry, vi< tu.illcr. 

Thinnings, K. aftd J. biinmock, Kingswinforri, 
.Stanord.shiru', pig-iron manufacturers. 
Tomlinson, .1. Ilcufonlbuiy, woollen-draper. 
Trevotkias, J. ('omincrciat-road, tailor. 

TroivlirMge, J. Shaftesbury, stocking-manufaclu- 


-Ilh tit — JTnrrinrrex. £May 

Timer, VV. Leyton, E-sex, home-dealer. 

Vin.vtL N. Nuillimupiun place, U)d Kfnt-road," 

diaper. 

VV.dVr, .1. Islington", linen draper. 

VV \!ton, VV. l.iehUeld, brewer. 

Waunt, VV. Annely, V oikshirt*, cloth-manufactu¬ 
rer. 

Wee ford, W'. Tower-hill, merchant. 

Westbrook, J. Ucrllmin, Herts, Innkeeper. 
Westlake,Mornton hampstead, serge-maker. 

VV iikham, VV.juri. Chichester, butcher. 

V. ■Ik’oik, VV. F. Plymouth, dealer. 

V oung, VV. and ,1. ftonard, Downes’ Wharf, Her- 
m-lagc, wha.lingers. 


At.niABr.Tir.vi. T.ist of Scotch Bavkkuptcies ar t Divrr.i xtis, announced 
April 1S22, extraeled from the Kduilinrgh Gazette. 


SEyl'KSTit vtions. 

Anderson, John, h.i.kler and quairicr in Invor- 
kullniv’. 

Brown, John, nicichant ,n sdtc.iuts. 

(rraistonn, Thomas, mercliantaml general agent 
in Kd.nbuig’i. f 
Hunter, Ito'xn. m“i chant in Glasgow. 

1 „ -!•,ii, \V fifijss, iiinbiellA in.uoifaefuier in Ed.n- 
lui'.-'h. 

Pali rson, Malcolm A Co. fire hi iek manufacturers, 
Prut Piuidas, in :ir Gb -go a . 

Mc">.,’t, ltobeit, cattle-dealer at liiautamock, Slir- 

lUlg-llili'. 

VV ll.sen, David, merihant m St Andrews. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Coats v 'idel, manufacturer m tilasgow; hy Hector 
to.uit ihcie. 

Diini-a.i, ltobeit, shoemaker and spiiit-dealir, 
tilasgow ; by Janies lloa*. accountant there. 
Jolni'ton, fieorce, surgeon ,wl apotbeeary m 
Annan: by William Thomson, writei in Dum¬ 
fries. 

I*ird, John & Co. merchants in Oieenoek. nrsl 
William Caw, Liverpool; by Jolin Dcnuiston. 
merchant ,u Greenoik. 

S'uirsiS: C.mnhie, p ipcr niaiiufdetuiersal Xelhei- 

hc; by Vn.ii.li il-l lain son, Glasgow. 
Wtsldeispoon, Da i I, merchant in l’eith; by 
Robert Kobeilsim, merchant there. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTH'S. 

UC1. fV. nn . \l Nc;;,.i'atain. the! any of Ales. 
Fid'he linr e, I, ,i|. a son. 

ISJ’’..! cl. "1. At M'dt.i. Cv* l.ady of Vice-Ail- 
i oral he Graham Min e, K.C.!!. a son and heir. 

re’ll In. Vt Home, the Lady of Jrdin Ctftu- 
f'.nl, C-i. nf lui'hi'iiams, a son. 

■J,". \t Ret*}hill Cottage, Mrs Mackenzie, a eon. 

■it Montiose, file l.idvof Cppt Hunter, i f 
the Sir D.iv', 1 ivvilr iiihnm in, a '.on. 

i'h. 't VWutelnll Place, London, Lady James 
Mu.’iit, :i sop. 

30. At Edinburgh, the T.,iUy of William.Stirling, 

Ksi |. p son. 

April ‘J. At Killamev, the Lady of VI.*jor Car- 
i ucn.-.i 1, (Ah rh. gum ginnis, .* *o‘n. 

— At VL'ton Hon—, l.'dv Milton, a daughter. 

— 't tl.'leside, Hamilton, the Lady of Captain 
y.lemto-'i. a soil. 

'.t Ilioomhi'Jl, the Countess of Elgin, a 
ilailghtc. 

i. Mrs Jlii.llv, of Mcili'rst.c’i, a d-"i;’it'T. 

5. \t N'cwliall House, Mr- Drown, a daughter— 
l*rr l.'ith child. 

d. At Ab"iilet"i, the Lacy i.f Dt 1 larding,VVal- 
k:s, late Surgeon m the doth and ”3d regiment*, 
a daughter. 

Vt North Castle Street, Edinburgh, the I-ady 
of ( aptavi Flint, a daughter. ‘ 

10. At Paisley, Mis Lo-.vn.lps, of Vrtlmrlie, a son. 

1". Vt Kimnupday, Mr» Feiguson, a son. 

11. In Charlotte Sqtrrc, Edinburgh, the T-ady 
of the Bight Hon. 1 lav ul Hoyle, laird t Justice 
Cte k. a sen. 

I >. At .Id. Dublin Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Rat- 
t-aj, a daughter- 

it Ins I.ordshlp'shome, in c f James'sSqua:e, 
I.,mdim. Lady Stewart, a daughter. 

Id. Vt Vrmige. Mis Loss, a (laughter. 

— At Paibegno C^stte, thb Ladv of Capt. Rnm- 
"ny. ha’f pr.v I tth regnnant, n (laugtiter. 

Vs. Mrs Perrier of Belleside, a daughter. 

— i. 't '*■•'? < ’ot, Mrs Balfour, r son. ' 

V". Vt v'e ter House, the Marchioness of Tweed- 
i>’c, a *mi and her. 

I ■it"H. at JSdmhuigh, the Lady tf Major Orr, 
('ate li’oyjl Amleers,) a daugliti r. 


Mi BUI \G ES. 

l«il. Vo*-. T>. In St John', C.ithc Ira 1 , Caieutta, 
r.'.v.d ■». v .p;iT, Esq. to ’.line, il-ughrer of the 
late John Dixon, Esq. of Kuightswood. 


1 *,1 mil ‘Ji. Vt VVoo'lsid'*, near Hamilton, 

Calm stHithers, E q. of Keding, to 
ymngi st daughter of the late John Djkes, K*q. 
oi \Voo.1m'!". 

-7- .’.t Hatton f'lnpcl, pai'H 1 ’ of Hunco-ti, Sp- 
James Mi:'ai Hidden of Ardnamiirchan and Su¬ 
nn t, (smuts’ of Argyll, I'ait. to .Mary, youngest 
I'idtgl’ter of the late'mr IDeliard Brooke of Nor- 
ton Piimj. ei iie.fy <,f Ch' ster. Bait. 

■'JK. Vt ( i.'eiflrith llou,e, Ainliew Terse, Esq. 
VV. •- to ?ini'jarct, fou'tli daughter of the late 
Ak"...n.ier lionar. Esq. of ltall.o. 

— At London, Frederick Francis Thompson, 
P-q. to Caroline Amehe., daughter of the lain 
Ai'.U'i Callcn.ler. Fsq. of Vew Cmrti.hsh Sheet, 
and go. .ul-daughter of tlie late Joiiu Callendei, 
l.sq. ot Craigforth. *, 

30. Vt l.i.mliAi, Colin Buiee, Esq. to He’cn, 
you'igcd daughter of Lieut. B.irlon, late of the 
t-ei'ts, ircys. 

April I. At Bo'ton, T Jr Thorny In ing, young¬ 
est sou of sir p.ndus .Einihus Irving, Bait. Hob- 
gill Tower, Annandalc, to Miss Ja< kson. 

— At Edinburgh, Dr Samuel M'Ghi hi, Glasgow, 
to Anne, youngest dattghrer of Mr Hugh Morn- 
son, at Greenlaw, near Penicuik, formerly of Kil- 
bf-g, Mull. 

S'. At Edinburgh, William Pollock, E»q. solici¬ 
tor at law. to Ihranees, youngest daughter of Peter 
lluwat, Ks,. Dunilas StrtmL 

— At Greenock, Arthur Oughterson, Esq. to 
Janet, youngest daughter of Geo. Robertson, Esq. 

■I. At Jnsmnru, Dr Kennedy, It.N. to Catherine 
Pc.irev, fourth daughter of Andrew Pearey, Esq. 
Into of Mdtown DoX 


it At Glasgow, James M'Inroy, Esq. younger of 
Lurie, to Margaret Seaton, eldest daughter of Da¬ 
vid Lillie, Es[. merchant, (Jla-igow. 

— At Poitou House, Robert DUndos if Arnij- 
1 ton, Esq. to Miss l.iUias Durham, only daughter 
of the late Thomca Durliam ('alderwood of Pul¬ 
ton, Esq. 

10. At Marfosse, near Havre, Cant II. Porker, 
R. \. to Lady Frances Hastings, eldest daughter 
of the Karl of Huntingdon. 

— In VValeott Church, Beth, Andrew Ruther¬ 
ford, E.,q- ath orate, to Sophia Frances, youngest 
daughter of Sir James Stewart, ot Fort Stewart, 
count v of Donegal, Bart. 

11. At her fathei’s house, Wester Newington. . 
Edinburgh, Miss Mary Mil’er, daughter orVVil- 
liarn MilTc, Esq. to Mr Walter Richard, of J}ie 
Stamp Olllef, Edinburgh. 
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April 12. At Aberdeen, Minion M'Gilp, Esq. Glas 
row, to Mrs Alex. Duguid. • 

15. At Alloa, John Hutton Symo, Esq. to Miss 
Isabella, eldest daughter of Peter M'Enmne, Esq. 
of Bfidgend. 

— At Edinburgh, Thomas Tod, Esq. advocate, 
to Mrs Erxkine, l'oaten Crescent. 

— At Uiehmoml, the lion. Pownal Bastard Pci- 
lew, Al.1*. eldest sou of Vixeouut E;.mouth, a 
< aptum in the roy.il navy, to Miss (icorg.m Janet 
l)iek, eldc.it daughter of M. Diels. Esq. of Ilieh- 
inond, iuid of lhteam)w House, Angus-Jurc, N. H. 
formerly Member in Conned, and President of 
the Board of Trade at Madras. • 

Id. At Waleott, Hath, William Lockhart, Esq. of 
(icimistoUii, Lanarkshire, to Maty Jane, young,->t 
daughter of the lute, and sister of the pr.-a-nL Sir 
Hugh 1‘alliser Palhscr, of Hagi) forth, in tire 
county of Wexford, Atev Baronet. 

— At Lihh alon manse, .1. U'uldie. K <|. to I ji- 
lwl, youngest ilauglitei of Air John Stevenson, of 
GilmvUoii. 

17- At Paris, Al. lie Chevigny, SubT.auihu.unt 
ofdiie Ereneh (iiiard., to .Miss .Seymour, gand- 
daughtor of the Earl of V,o mouth. 

— At Dairy House, Cant. Waueh'ope, R. N r . son 
of Aiuhew Wait.hope, of Nutdrie-MariseliaI, Esq. 
to Anne, fourth daughter of the late Sir 1 lav id 
Carnegie of Southe-k, Bait. 

18. At Leith, llobeit Bu, hanen, E q. M.D. to 
Ellen, eldest daughter et c. piam Roh.it Eiascr, 
and meee ami on hei.r s-. efthe late M ijor William 
1'i.isei, of the lion, lti.t India Company’s seivicc. 

ill. At Edinburgh, me llev. Da id ‘M. login, 
Stoekbrldge, iteiwickshuo. to Maiy.el le,tduugh- 
lu of Mr John Bell, Dungl.iv,. 

‘J.’. At (ilasqO'V, llolie.t lint, E. q. nieieha.iit, 
In Jaliel, seeond daughtei ot the late It j\ . James 
Olipliant, Duinliaitoii. 

2.5. At Ediulmigh, Ja,ms Mexander Haldane, 
Es.i, (Jeorgc street, to M.i'gtret, i l.ie.t daughter 
of Inflate Doctor Daniel Hulheihud, Prof.ssor 
of Botany m the Uni\ ers.ty of Ejmburgle 

21. At Edinburgh, Lu utenant Darnel Batrd, of 
the royal nary, to Helen, daughter of the lute 
Rev. John Maejm, IVlhsfruiehill. 

"< t. At Edinburgh, Henry Joy Tomb, Esq. of 
Belfast, to Thoiinfina, daughter of Thomas Goi- 
don. Esq. W, S. 

Vi). At Edinburgh, by Ef Her. HobL Alorchead, 
E. E. Orson, Esq. to Marion, youngest daughter 
of Mr Tavlor, Cumnock. 

— At Kilmbuii'h, Mi Cohn l.amont, jim.t Pceu- 
oek, to Clniis .i c .irst.iTs. seei.nd daughter of All 
Thom.es Reynolds, L.ni.iou. 

Lately, at staling, Lieut, (hailes VMglitinan 
>icvii rigid, idle brigade, to Miss Chiisiuia Watt, 
daughter of the kite John V, att, Esq. 

DK VTtlS- 

1821. Sept. Ill camp, near Raroda, East In- 
digs, LieuL Colonel Linllow, I ’. B. 

Oet. 11). Near Kedgaree, in India, Cant. (1 eoi ge 
Lindesav, of the eorji- of engineer, in the seiuee 
of the I fun. the East India Company on the Ben¬ 
gal Establishment. 

Dee. 24. At Tophill, in st Elizabeth's, Jamaica, 
at tlie advaiieed ago of 12 i years, Anil Hoetiesler, 
;i woman of colour. She enjoyed her lieuli.Ii until 
the week pi needing Iier death, lc-uv.iig a family 
consisting of 155, being live sells and two ilnugii- 
ters, 58 grandcliildren, fin grcal-giandcJuldicii, 
ami two gi eat-greatgrandchildrcn. 

1822. Jan. 111. At Kingston, Jamaica, Air Jolrn 
M'Lareu, surgeon, from Kdiuhuigli. 

.Veh. 25. At Christian sand, in Norway, Airs 
ciron, sister of the late William Leslie, Esq. of 
Deulugas. 

Ma$h 8. At Weymouth, John Hushby Mait¬ 
land, Esq. of Karlen. * 

10. At iruuise of Huntly, the Rev. George Ross 
Monro. 

17- At Edinburgh, Lieut. Colonel Ales. Stewart, 
Royal Scots. 

1 1 . At Burw’ash, in the county of Sussex, Chris¬ 
tian, the wife of the Rev. Win. Mackenzie, A.AI. 
Rector and V nor of that palish. 

IB. At Huccleiieh Phuc, Mrs Brown, iclictof 
the Rev. JoluPHrown ot Haddington. 

13. At Perth, Mrs Pecbks, iclict of the Rev. 
Adam Peebles, minister of the Episcopal Chapel 
there. 

* *0. At Bath, Mrs Alexar.du Rubcrlscn, daugh¬ 


ter of the I ite James Sinclair, K»q. of Durrjti 
lounty of < ait lines... 

21. At the Abliev of I nee, in the 80th j sir r.f 
his e-ge, the Her. \Vilh mi l/arm-mt, -I' 1 j iu.s i.n 
i.i-ter of the giMiel of Old l,n 

On biu.d the Lady Pelham, on her retina 
from Jamaica, Major Scott. 

— - At R.oughiy Eeirj, Cap ben Rotiert Hill. 

— At E.i,tCoiiii. ,| ge, near Curt George, sudden,'y, 
James Roy, Evi surg-on to the forces. 

— - At North L'er.i'ek, Mrs llami.ih Westwood, 
wife of the Rev. Gcoige Hroau, minister of tha 
Associate Cottgrcgitnni there. 

— At New too Kid. Ms Janet Alice, relict of the 
Rev. .'iiidiew Mitehell, minister t.f the gospel, 
Beith, in tlie S'tth year ofli'T aqe. 

25. \t IV i. Glasgow, C.ipL Hugh Douglas, in 
tlie SOth ye ir r,f In. age. 

--- At Dumfnes, Alisn lloyd, daughter of Mr 
Boyd, aMiilcct. 

— Mr Joseph Mills, of Hobart's Green, m tin: 
>amh of T.niworth, aged III. lie wasn iabou.- 
ng man, been i codont in the parish of Tam ,v ji I i 
80 yeais, and enjoyed good health till within a 
f jvv days of hi. death. 

VI. At Ed mini’gh. In the B2d year of his age. 
Air Hugh llobc.tum, maker of bag-pipes. 

-- At Aix, m Province, Roderick Norman, E>q. 
7St!i regmient. 

25. Aged 13, Charlotte Aitgusbi, wife of Evan 
Ibuikc, E q junior of Doeht.nii, and daughter of 
the late Iter. Archdeacon Pailhe Hamilton. 

— \l her lioU’C, in India Street, Edinburgh. 
Mrs ('Ink. rebel of Janie, Ckik, l-'-q. 

- ,‘.t iVihhmk, Dumfiie, shire, Mis Voisioun, 
widow of Thus, Voi-liiiiii, Esi|. 'Jiiue tune Chain 
hei.aui to ins Giaee tlie Duke of IJujcu-beiry, at 
Diu.ni.iii.ig. 

Vi. At TorhoUsV, David APl'ulIoeii, Esq. of 
Torhou.se. < 

28. At her house in Cupar, Mrs U cinyss, soil, 
of Weymss ll.ill. 

— At Stirling, Mrs Catherine S'tewart, spouse of 
Mr John lliek, iii.inefaetuu r. 

23. At Gla-gow, the Rev. James Coujicr, Itceti.i 
of tlie united paiislie. of Landough, Leek with, 
and Cogan, siul Vicar of Boalli, m the county 
of Glamorgan,’second soil of the Rev. Dr Coil 
per. Piofessor of Astronomy in the l.'niv er.-it) of 
lila-gmv. 

— ,'.t Edinburgh, Mrs Trotter, relict of Robert 
Tiottei oft .Ustiniaw, E q. 

50. At Stilling, Mrs Alary Wardrobe, wife of 
Mr Crystal, wnter. 

— At Ins house, Bloomsbury Square, London, 
nt a very advance l age, Sir Jolm Sylvester, Bart, 
lteeoi der of London. 

— At tlie (ilelie, ueur Athlonc, in his M)th yeat. 
Hie Rev. Tlias. \ ouug, brotlier to the lute Bishop 
of ClnnferL 

-At lhestonpans, Air Jolm Taylor, aged 87- 

— At Edmhutgh, Mrs Elizabeth Jlretmter, wi¬ 
dow of tile late Air Alexander Johnston, nuuehnnl 
in Eh lien ow. 

Jil. At Poitobello, Airs Stodart, wife of David 
Srodait, Esq. late of Tolngis 

Apnl 1. Airs Stein. «if lu not Row, Edinburgh. 

— At Eiisliam Hall, G derd.-liii c, Colonel Peter 
Ilav, of the HcoRal E.-tablulnnint. 

— At A'ttiiolm, Mr Geoige Story, in tile 7llh 
year of liis age, afti'r liar ing been 50 yeais school¬ 
master of that ]iarisli. 

— Mr William Moirtsnn, merehanl, Glasgow. 

—*At Aloy, near Forres, Colonel Hugh tin,ill, 

of Moy, !ate> of tile lion. East India t onipatiy’s 
scrvice. 

— At London, Lady Charlotte Fane, daughter 
of tlie Earl of Westmoreland. 

— At ( hcsthill. in tlie V itli year of her age, AJ« 
J.illias Mcuries, spmib «f tlie Rev. James Alae- 
I.aunn, minister of Glcnljdin. 

5. At Edinburgh, aged nH. Mrs Agnes Tennnnt, 
wid«vv of Mr 1 nomas Heiiot, late metcluuit m 
Edinburgh. 

— At Alaltlanrifield, Colonel CHarlcs Maitland, 
of ilaitiandfiekl. 

— At Edinbuigb, Miss Hester Anne Mceneill, t- 
rond daugliter or John Mamcill, Esq. ofColer.-a;. 

4. At Bcllmviii, Thrma* Haig, Esq. 

— At Greigstou, Mr Robett Tullis, in the 00th 
year of his qge. 

— At How Hi C astir, iimr Dublin, the Kail rf 
llowtb, iu his TC’tli year. Ilia Ludship is lueieu'.- 
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ed in hi* tities and catate* by his eldest ton. Vis¬ 
count St Lawrence, now Earl of How*. 

April 5. At Edinburgh, Mrs Colquhoun, wife of 
Frederick Colquhoun, Esq. 

— Mrs Christian Macuaughtan, spouse of John 
Macfarlan, Esq. merchant, Glasgow. 

6. At -Edinburgh, Mm Hope, wife of James 
Hope, E»q. W. S. 

— At Edinimrgh, Mrs Christian Moubiay, wife 
of William Caddell, Esq. of Tranent 

' 7, At Edinburgh, Jane, daughter of the bite Ro¬ 
bert Robertson, Ksq. of Auehleeks, Perthshire. 




E*q. df Alloa, and nephew of John Geddcs, Esq. 
of VerretnUe. 

ft. At AUoa, Mrs Jean Christie, wife of Mr Alex. 
Bold, senior. 

— At Musselburgh, James Block, Esq. late of 
Trelawny, Jamaica, in the fifth year of hu age. 

9. At Haddington, Ann Maclaurin, daughter of 
the late Colin Maclaurin, Professor of Mathema¬ 
tics in the University of Edinburgh. 

— At Moffat, Thomas Wilson. Ksq. late writer 
in Edinburgh, aged 79 years. 

— At Jardcnncid, Mr John Koughead. 

10. At Whitefleld, Mrs Elizabeth Robertson, 
wife of Robert Robertson, KAq. 

— At Dumfries, Helen, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Win. luglis. 

11. AtDeanbank, Mr James Mason, late mer¬ 
chant, Edinburgh. 

lit At St Ninian’s, Mrs Anderson,'wife of the 
Rev. James Anderson, St Niniau’s. 

— At Portland Place, London, Sir Nathaniel 
Conant, aged 7*>. 

■ - In London, Robert Wilson, Esq. late Super¬ 
intending Surgeon in the East India Company’s 
service, on die Bengal establishment. 

13. At Shandwick Place, Edinburgh, Edward, 
youngest son of Thomas Miller, Esq. of Glenlee, 
advocate. 

— Mrs Hibbert, wife of Dr Hibbert, of Argyle 
Square, Edinburgh. 

— At Dumfln, David Paterson, Esq. late of 
Glasgow. 

— At the manse of Drymea, in her 33d year, 
Anne, second daughter of the llev. Duncan Mao- 
farlane, D.D. 

— At Moore Park, Mrs IL A. Oswald, relict of 
K. A. Oswald, Esq. 

— In Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, Mrs Boyle, 
wife of the Right lion. David Boyle, Lord JusUc®. 
Clerk. 

— At Gmhamstone. near Falkirk. Mr Alexander 
Wilson, late of Sir William Forbes and Co.’s Bank, 
m the 34th year of his age. 

— At Aberdeen, Margaret F. Nicol, infant 
daughter of Mr L. Niool, advocate in Aberdeen. 

— At Aberdeen, Mr John Logie Arnold, son of 
the late John Arnold, Esq- Calcutta, in the 14th 
year of his age. 

la. At NewbUTgh-Shore, Fife, Mrs Kuphemia 
Clark, relict of the late Alex. Anderson, Esq. mcr- 

(iiADt thMVi | 

— At Edinburgh, Harriet, youngest daughter of 
Mr George Stcdman, solicitor before the Supreme 
Court. 

— At Midshore, Newburgh, Fite, Mm Ander¬ 
son, relict pf the late Mr Alexander Anderson, mer- 
cliant there. 

— At Kirkcudbright, Henrietta Mel viRe/daugh- 
ternf Alexander Melville, Ksq. or llarquhar, gnd 
spouse of the late Archibald laodic. Esq. writer in 
Edinburgh. 

10. At Edinburgh, Mr Gflofga Lyon, Broughton 
Street. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Arch. Younger, brewer, 
aged 35 yean. . 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Thorn*! Lnidlatr, late As¬ 
sistant Surgeon of the Goth regiment ofifoot < 

17- At Arbroath, Mr JoluTFerTier. in the 934 
year of his age, and long in his Majesty’s service, 

— At Leith Fqrt, Frederick BrudcneU, young- 
1 cat Child of Colonel Walker. 

Is. At Edinburgh, Min J. Patrick, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the late John Patrick, Esq. of Treeame, 
Ayrshire. 

19- AMDigBfrics, Wsi Newall, daughter of the 


3a At Dumfirfes, Janet Wilson Grade, yOqngest 
daughter of the late James Grade, Esq. Miner, 
Dumfries. . 

31. At Crieff, Christian Hon tone, wife of Mr 
John M'Ewen, merchant 

83 At Glasgow, Min Janet Somerville, only 
daughter of the late Mr John Somerville, mer¬ 
chant. 

34. Colonel Robert Stewart of Fincostle. 

Lately, at the White Hart and Punch Bowl, 
Ipswich, aged 101, Mrs. Sarah Prime.—She was 


and she sung several songs a few months before, 
her death. 

— At Huntly, aged DO, Mrs Mary Starks, widow 
of the late Rev. Jfcncs Monro, minister of Cm* 
mart)'. 

— At Versailles, near Paris, Caeur Cnlelangh, 
of DaflVy Hall, In the county of Wexfoiu, Fsq. 
late Chief Justice of Newfoundland. 

April 9f At Poole, Argyleshire, suddenly, Ca¬ 
therine, aged nine yean I and, on the 14th, after 
the patient endurance of a long illness, BomshL 
aged 31 yean; son and daughter; of Major Brodie. 

1.4. At Thurso, intbe 43d year of his age, Mr 
WHUam Carnaby, resident Surgeon there, and 
Lieutenant and Assistant-Surgeon in the 5th Bri¬ 
tish militia. 

19. At his house in Elder Street, Edinburgh, 
Alex. Stewart, Esq. accountant 

— At Le.th, on the 10th March, Laurence Skeen, 
jun. shipmaster, aged 31; and, on the 19th in¬ 
stant Colin Skeen, aged 17, both sons of Mr 
Laurence Skeen, shipowner, Leith. 

33. At Glasgow, Mrs Eupbemla Johnston, wife 
of Mr Andrew Gardner, manufacturer. 

34. At Liverpool, Roderick M'Neil, Esq. of 
"Barra. 

35. At Upper Tencmmts of Caldham, Brechin, 
Isobel Cowie, at the advanced age of 101. She 
had been about sixty years married. Till of late, 
she was capable of performing the ordinary func¬ 
tions of life, and her memory was retentive to the 
last Shortly before her death she repeated many 
passages of scripture applicable to her situation. 

— At Haddington, George Robertson, second 
■on of the late Mr Wm. Robertson, merchaiR in 
London, 

26. At Edinburgh, Miss Marrion Scott, aged 59, 
daughter of the late Mr Thomas Scott, farmer in 
Craiglockhart 

28. At Rosed eld, Troqueer, Peter Ewart, Esq. 
of Rosefleld. 

— At Newburgh, Fife, Mr James Livingston, 

merchant, » 

29. At the Herald’s College, Sr Isaac Heard, 
Garter Principal King of Arms. He was in foe 
93d year of hu age, and had flJled the distinguish¬ 
ed office of Garter since April 1784. 

— At his house at Tannach, Caithness, Captain 
Peter limes, late of the 79fo regiment of foot 


— At Aberdeen, James ffiethin, et foe very ad- 


years lias been rerident in Aberdeen in various 
employments, but in foe enjoyment of good health, 
retaining his faculties until within a week of his 
de&th. 

May 1, At Portobello, In foe 74th yett of her 
age, after a long andepainfo} tUnees, which she 
bore with Christian leramstlm, Mrs Isabella Mur, 
ttoeh, spouse of Mr Wuhan! Marshall, plumber, 
Edinburgh. , ... 

3 At Edinburgh, Mr Rebt GHRtore, ropanaker, 
Gmssmarkct. 

5. At Edinburgh, Mrs Milne, wife of Mr James 
Milne, merchant, Johnshavcn. 

— At Edinburgh, Walter, son of William Roy, 
Esq. of Nenthom. 

-Lately, at Huntly, aged 80, Mrs Mary Starks, 
widow of foe late Rev. James Munro, mmteterof 
Cromarty. 

— At Montreal, Mr William Gray, proprietor Of 
the Montreal Herald, a native of AWdeen. 
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MOON’S PHASES. 

Mean Time. 

M. II. 

Full Moon,JThur. 1. 45 past 10 morn. 
Last Quart...Thur. 11. 50 — 10 after. 
New Moon,~Thur. IS. 54—1 alter. 
First Quart-Thur. 25. 40 — 10 after. 


TEltMS, &c. 

July 9. Royal Uurghs meet. 

11. Court of Session rises. 
10. King Geo. IV. crowned. 
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“ Oh ! would some power the gift but gi’e us. 

To see ounel’s as others see us.” 

HU It NS. 

SIB, 

Habit, we are told, is a second na¬ 
ture. The metaphor is strong, but 
expresses, with much felicity, a fact 
in human character, from which many 
of its virtues and vices originate. To 
the power of habit may be imputed 
most of our prejudices; or of those 
rash and partial judgments which wc 
form of the actions of others, while 
we are unconsciously measuring them 
by no other standard than their agree¬ 
ment or disagreement with the prac¬ 
tice to which wc have ourselves been 
accustomed, and which we have, 
from this circumstance alone, come 
to consider as exclusively natural and 
proper. From prejudice, not even 
the taught and the travelled are ex¬ 
empt : and can a wise man wonder 
that its influence should be almost 
omnipotent over those, whose minds 
and bodies have never been directed 
beyond the mill-horse circle, which, 
from their cradle to their grave, nine- 
tenths Af our species are destined to 
tread ? “ What abshrd people are 
those English,” said a Frenchman, 
“ to call their food bread ! While in 
France, we speak quite naturally, and 
call it pain, as it is.” This was the 
remark of one, who, from constant 
unreflecting habit, had identified the 
sign .with the thing, never once con¬ 
ceiving them to be separable. To 
every mat*, the object dr the greatest 
•interest and importance is himself ; 
vor.. s. 


and from this egotism, if uncorrected, 
he regards any departure from his 
own practice as a departure from 
nature. The confusion of thought, 
therefore, which occasioned the re¬ 
mark of the Frenchman, he easily 
tranfers from language to every 
thing in which communities differ, 
and even to any difference in the 
means employed for attaining the 
same end. I once had a maid-ser¬ 
vant who had never been in any 
place of worship but her own Presby¬ 
terian church. This girl formed a 
warm friendship for an English fel¬ 
low-servant, who had been as exclu¬ 
sively confined to the Episcopalian 
chapel. One Sunday they resolved 
to accompany each other, and to at¬ 
tend church in the morning, and 
chapel in the evening. The result to 
both was disappointment, and even a 
mutual diminution of esteem and at¬ 
tachment. " I’ll gang nac inair yon 
gSte,” quoth the fair Calvinist; “ its 
a' papistry and idolatry. Thae folk 
speak i’ the Jtirk. They're aye sitting 
down on their hunkers, and rising. 
They stand at the psalms, and gar 
pipes play i' the time o’ the singing. 
The minister, doited body! wears 
his sark aboon his gown; and he 
says nae prayers ava, but reads a’ the, 
time ovtf o’ a hpok. Na, na, yon '11 
never da!” The South British dam¬ 
sel was equally displeased. “ Your 
people,” she said, “ have no religion 
at all. They go to clufrch, indeed, . 
but they don’t join in the service* 
They leave every thing to their priest, 
as much as the papists do; and think 
it enough if he pray for them, since 
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they don't pray for themselves, but 
may, all the time of worship, be let¬ 
ting their minds run on what they 
like. Nay, they know not what 
prayers he is to make for them, as he 
says just what comes into his head, 
and may disturb their attention with 
something different every day. They 
won't even take the trouble of bow¬ 
ing their knees to their Maker; and 
they loll at their case, while they 
sing, though it be the only thing in 
which they take a part. They re¬ 
fuse all help, however, to make them 
sing true ; and think the worst mu¬ 
sic, as well as the worst manners, 
good enough for the Almighty. 1 
should consixler myself in great dan¬ 
ger, if I were of so heathenish a 
church." Such were the contradic¬ 
tory feelings of two persons, who, if 
their views had been enlarged “by in¬ 
formation, or their reflection called 
forth by circumstances, before their 
habits had stiffened into opinions, 
might have seen that the forms they 
were comparing differed little more 
than the words bread and fain, both 
of which, though one, perhaps, be sof¬ 
ter to the ear, are equally serviceable, 
as mere audible marks of the same 
idea. They might have seen, that 
a man of candour and intelligence 
could, in either place of worship, 
cherish the same pious thoughts 
and devotional emotions, without 
finding them disturbed by the dif¬ 
ference of the means whicn had been 
devised for exciting them. They 
might have seen that, though neither 
service is wholly unexceptionable, 
and though a reformer might per¬ 
haps, by selecting from them hot!}, 
compound something more perfect, 
yet that, by all the rules of human 
prudence, such a change would be 
inexpedient, till they ceased to serve 
so well, as they severally do, the pur¬ 
pose for which they were intend¬ 
ed. It must, at the same time, be 
allowed, that as long practice in a 
foreign language is requisite, before 
we can employ it wjth, the same ease 
and effect as our own, so a high degree 
of mental cultivation is necessary, to 
wean us from undue partiality for 
• modes of acting to which rye have 
beeti ggny and constantly habituated, 
and whicn we .cherish with fondness, 
as the bequest of parents, whose care 
ih training us to them we naturally 


interpret into a tacit inculcation of 
their superiority. Philosophical en¬ 
largement of mind falls to the -lot of 
few. But though it would have 
been preposterous to expect it in the 
simple damsels to whom I have just 
alluded, we might surely look for 
more of it than we find, in some of 
those authors who give an account of 
customs and communities very dif¬ 
ferent from their own. Even Taci¬ 
tus has net Aeen guarded, by the deep 
and discriminating force of his un¬ 
derstanding, from viewing many 
things connected with the Germans, 
as strange and singular, and almost 
as aberrations from propriety, chiefly 
because they differed from the estab¬ 
lished practices of Rome. I do not 
say, that any direct assertion of this 
kind is to be found in his work, but 
I draw my inference from the gene¬ 
ral cast of expression in which his 
information is conveyed. It is the 
phraseology of one who feels that he 
is describing very extraordinary be¬ 
ings ; and as the excellence of the 
treatise has rendered it a model for 
every writer, whose subject is simi¬ 
lar, or, perhaps, because what was 
natural in Tacitus is also natural in 
them, we find the style of all our 
voyages to countries newly or little 
known, tinctured with the same in¬ 
direct avowal of their own wonder, 
and of their claim to that of the read- 
Some portion of this feeling, 
and of the style which it suggests, is 
probably unavoidable; but it may 
go too far, and may betray contract¬ 
ed views of human character, and of 
that diversity in the exercise of hu¬ 
man reason, which is the most ob¬ 
vious and setisfactory proof of its 
difference from instinct. To prevent 
this, it might be useful, frequently 
and fairly, to state ourselves as the 
subjects of description; and thus to 
learn, how easily the language which 
we apply to the natives of obscure 
and distant lands, might, by them, 
be applied to those of our own. At¬ 
tempts of this sort have been made 
by various authors—by Montesquieu, 
for example, in his Lettreg Person- 
nes ; and by Goldsmith, in his Citi¬ 
zen of the World ,* and though the 
tendency of such works ought to be 
salutary, in aiding the cure and abate¬ 
ment of self-lhiportance, yet this ef¬ 
fect is trifling, compared with that 
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which is produced upon the mind of 
men, who, like myself, have had an 
opportunity of hearing our customs 
and characters discussed among na¬ 
tions, that differ from us in ideas, as 
widely as in position, and almost, in¬ 
deed, among the Antipodes them¬ 
selves. Some of their remarks it is 
my intention to report to you, that 
you may have it in your power, if 
you think proper, to communicate 
them to your readers. * 

I must, in the first place, however, 
mention, very shortly, the circum¬ 
stances which led me to regionsyso re¬ 
mote, and so rarely visited. 1 was 
bora in Aberdeen, and bred at its 
schools and University. Tiring of 
books, 1 went to sea, and during the 
late war, having heard of the high 
wages given by American ship-mas¬ 
ters, I entered with, one of these as 
a mariner. After some years, I got 
the command of a vessel belonging to 
Baltimore, and engaged in the South- 
sea whale-fishery. On one of my voy¬ 
ages to the Pacific, finding my ship 
in want of repairs, I lay for a consi¬ 
derable time at Atoui, one of the mi¬ 
nor islands of the Sandwich group. 
Here 1 hired the assistance of several 
of the natives, one of whom, having 
shewn a great attachment to several 
of the ship’s company, and more es¬ 
pecially to myself, 1 proposed his 
sailing with us, to which he joyful¬ 
ly consented. His name was Ulimoa. 
lie was tfbout twenty-five, and pos¬ 
sessed much intelligence, together 
with keen curiosity, and the power 
of shrewd observation. As 1 had 
caught a little of his native language 
during my stay in the island, and he 
a little of ours, during the voyage. We 
contrived, on matters of easy expres¬ 
sion, to make ourselves mutually un¬ 
derstood, though, as might be expect¬ 
ed, not without frequent mistakes. 
He accompanied me to Baltimore, 
where’ 1 remained only to load a 
cargo for London, m which port 1 
lay for some months, waiting to be 
chartered back to America. During 
this unoccupied interval, 1 intro¬ 
duced Ulimoa to some of my friends, 
who, in my long absence, had risen 
to mercantile resectability, and by 
these he. was conducted to all the 
scenes of greatest interest in their 
splendid metropolis. *Their recoin- 
lienee for this trouble was the plea¬ 


sure they received, from watching 
his countenance, and observing his 
emotions ; for, as he was dressed like 
themselves, he excited little attention 
in others; and, from the difficulty of 
verbal communication, they were 
gratified with few of his remarks, 
and had no means of preventing, by 
explanation, his silent misconcep¬ 
tions. Owing, l presume, to the 
same difficulty, he spoke but little of 
what he had seen, during our voyage 
to America, and from thence to his 
own island, which, after so full n 
glut of novelties, he was impatient to 
revisit. This impatience might easily 
be excused, if he foresaw, as he pro¬ 
bably uid, the good fortune which 
awaited him; for his consequence 
and dignity were inconceivably in¬ 
creased by his travels. During his 
absence, the chief of the island had 
paid a visit to Owhyhee, where a 
number of European objects and cus¬ 
toms had by that time been intro¬ 
duced. In these he took a lively in¬ 
terest, and continued to do so, after 
his return to his little native domain. 
Nothing, therefore, could give him 
greater delight than the reappearance 
of a subject of his own, who had ac¬ 
tually beheld the very scenes and 
circumstances which his imagination 
was perpetually labouring to picture. 
All other favourites were soon super¬ 
seded by Ulimoa, of whose company 
and converse he never tired ; and of 
the importance to which the traveller 
was advanced, 1, also, as his guide 
and protector, had a considerable 
share. I was frcqucnsly admitted to 
the royal banquets, and there 1 had 
%n opportunity of hearing the narra¬ 
tives of Ulimoa, who was now as 
communicative as he had before 
been reserved; not only from plea¬ 
sure, since be knew he could make 
himself fully understood, but from 
difty, since he was obliged to answer 
the questions of his prince. In these 
narratives I felt both interest and 
amusement; for though I could still 
speak <!>c language very imperfectly, 
and coftld not, therefore, interfere, 
to correct the misrepresentations of 
the narrator, yet I apprehended,. 
with tolerable correctness, the pur¬ 
port of his discourse. The follow¬ 
ing extracts of it, which I take from 
notes, (for roy education had given 
me more curiosity about such mat- 
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tors, and iiiorc expertness in record¬ 
ing them, than is common tosearnen,) 
will shew how we appear in the eyes 
of strangers, who catch only such 
partial glimpses of our customs, as 
our busy mariners or hasty visitors 
tlo of theirs. Though the informa¬ 
tion was communicated at different 
times, I shall, for the sake of conve¬ 
nience, couch it the form of one con¬ 
nected dialogue. 

Chief. —I)o these people perform 
any sacrifices as we do ? 

Ulimou .—Y es ; and with excessive 
barbarity, as I can declare, from hay¬ 
ing seen one. 1 was told that some¬ 
thing extraordinary would be exhi¬ 
bited on a particular morning; and, 
when the time came,' I was conducted 
by my guides to an open space, by 
the side of a huge stone house, or 
temple, where I found myself closely 
pressed by a crowd of worshippers. 
At first, 1 observed only four ropes, 
hanging from a beam above a wooden 
stage ; but, after a short time, the 
same number of victims, with their 
arms pinioned, were led in from a 
door of the temple, attended by its 
priests, in various dresses. One of 
these, covered with a long piece of 
black cloth, repeated many words, 
which he seemed to address to the 
god to whom the sacrifice was made. 
When he ceased, he stepped back¬ 
ward to make room for the chief 
priest, fas I supposed,) who thrust 
the head of each victim through a 
loop at the end of the rope prepared 
for him, and then retired a little. 
In this situation, with their faces 
veiled, the victims remained for a 
minute or two, when the stage on 
which they stood fell suddenly from 
under them, and, strangulation be. 
ing the consequence, they almost im¬ 
mediately expired. I was informed 
that some of the bodies were to be 
carried to a place, where certain per¬ 
sons (other priests, I suppose) would 
cut them in pieces. What was to 
follow I could never learn; but I 
entertained no doubt '•that, ii their 
flesh was to he divided, it fras for 
the purpose of being eaten. One of 
them was to .be distinguished by ex¬ 
hibition in the open air, as wc exhi¬ 
bit our dead in the Morai. 

Chief .—From what sort of people 
do they take their vietims ? 

Ulimou. —From their very bad men, 


or those with.whom they think their 
gods are most offended; but they 
never make tlie choice, till twelve 
good men declare, after enquiry, that 
they are bad enough to qualify them 
to be victims. 

Chief .—Do they never sacrifice the 
captives made in war ? 

U/imoa.—*No; with the exception 
of those who are taken in the act 
of procuring intelligence for their 
friends; a Service which we consider 
as the most useful and honourable of 
any in which a warrior can engage. 

Chif .—What coverings for the 
body have they in England, and of 
what substance are they made ? This 
1 could never learn from those of 
them who are here. 

fJlitnoa. —Their dresses are of dif¬ 
ferent fashions, %nd, though far in¬ 
ferior to ours in elegance, are not un¬ 
skilfully made; but some of the ma¬ 
terials are so abominable, as only 
barbarians would think of using. 
These are either the hair of wild 
beasts, or a species of long grass, or 
the substance of a nut, or the excre¬ 
ment of a wonn. The people arc cer¬ 
tainly ingenious in preparing these 
materials; yet they can make no¬ 
thing of them so graceful as our 
war-helmets, or the robes of our 
dancers. They have a beastly cus¬ 
tom, which I never could endure, of 
smearing the fat of hogs upon their 
hair, and then scattering qver it the 
pounded seeds of which they make 
their food. This, being white, gives 
them an appearance of great age; 
and, as it is most carefully done when 
they go into the presence of their 
King, I suppose it is intended to im¬ 
press him with an opinion of their 
wisdom. The most disgusting cir- 
cumstam : in the dress of the females 
is a method they take of making one 
believe that they have sores on the 
face, by fixing plasters on it. , This, 

I am told, though now less frequent, 
was, in former times, almost univer¬ 
sal, and shews a pitiable perversion 
of the rational powers. Both sexes 
wear the skins of beasts upon their 
hands and feet; and, when the la¬ 
dies wish to be uncommonly fine, 
they hang in their ears, and round 
their necks, small stones, or an ex¬ 
crescence got from a diseased fish; 
but neither of them so becoming as 
the shells and cylinders of green 1 
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leaves, which cur females employ in 
the same maimer. Nose ornaments 
they havfe not yet invente’d. 

Chief .—Pray how do they manage 
what concerns the alliance of the 
sexes ? 

Ulimoa .—In a way which made 
me frequently blush for its grossness. 
It is quite inexplicable, and outrages 
every natural feeling, that, in mat¬ 
ters of this sort, the women who are 
most selfish and cold, and who make 
the hardest bargains for their con¬ 
sent, are held in the greatest respect; 
while the liberal and kind arc treated 
;'S the’ vilest scum of their species, 
f n the great villages, there arc num¬ 
bers of these generous creatures, who 
make no terms whatever, and trust to 
the affection of their lovers. Others 
are to be found much ^norc unrea¬ 
sonable, and, therefore, somewhat 
less despised. They will ask you to 
give them a certain present during 
every year they may afterwards live. 
But the great majority are unnatu¬ 
ral beings, who seem to have no idea 
of love, and arc enraged if the subject 
be mentioned, unless by those who 
do it only on the previous under¬ 
standing that they are to give them 
a right to all they possess, and never 
afterwards to have an engagement 
with any other woman. Such sor¬ 
did avarice is sufficient to chill every 
feeling of tenderness, and to extin¬ 
guish altogether the most ardent pas¬ 
sion of the soul. The mothers and 
elderly females are not ashamed to 
encourage this degrading barter, and 
assist the young ones in disposing of 
their charms to the highest bidders. 
Kven at the great meetings in the 
King's house, 1 have seen the matrons 
.using all their address to draw the 
attention of the rich to their daugh¬ 
ters, and wheedle them to solicit the 
attention of the latter. The young 
women, top, are extremely immodest, 
and talk, without scruple evert in the 
presence of men, about the sale of 
their chastity, provided .only it he at 
the higher rate ; and they will even 
-mention to many the time when such 
bargains are to be consummated. A 
certain word, (marriage if 1 sound it 
propdriy,) meaning something which 
our young women never have the im- 
•pudence to name, theirs use on all 
occasions, without a blush, and of- 
terfer, indeed, than any other. Nay, 


the parties in such an affair go before 
a man covered with black cloth, and 
tell him and others what they are 
purposing to do. Surely no custom 
of ours is so offensive and unna¬ 
tural. 

Chief. —None, certainly. Did you 
see any service performed to their 
gods, except the sacrifice you de¬ 
scribed ? 

Ulimoa .—A great deal; and in 
this they are as contradictory as in 
every thing else. In one place, I 
saw a man, in white cloth, utter 
words, without much emotion, or 
lifting his eyes from the dark marks 
which they use, on so many occa¬ 
sions, to aid the memory. In an¬ 
other, a man in black cloth continued 
speaking with a sort of frantic agita¬ 
tion, and seemed to he scolding the 
crowd around him. He beat upon 
tlie boards where he stood, and would 
sometimes, I thought, have gladly 
leaped over them, to apply the same 
discipline to his hearers. In a third 
place, where all were habited in one 
dingy colour, nothing of any kind 
was done. There was a deep and 
wearisome silence, only interrupted, 
at times, by a piteous and causeless 
groan. I was taken to a different 
assembly of worshippers, where the 
priests were adorned with glistering 
robes, as fine as those of our dancing 
girls, and the show which they ex¬ 
hibited bore a strong resemblance to 
the plays which the latter perform. 
They made a great many motions 
with their leg* and arms ; they had 
perfumed smoke flung around them, 
which they returned by flinging wa¬ 
ter among the people ; tinkling pieces 
of iron were rattled at different parts 
of the show, and sometimes even un¬ 
der their own 'robe; and the people 
listened to what was said, and looked 
at what was done, with the deepest 
attention, hut with none of that 
mirth which we enjoy on such occa¬ 
sions. I was taken, also, to a crowd 
upon the brink of a river, who 
seemed ah jut to' /acrijice a girl, by 
submerging her in the water ; and, 
afterwards, to a small assembly of 
men, with long dark beards, and 
loose flowitig cloaks, who were muti¬ 
lating an infant of a week old. By 
all these devices, so,various and in¬ 
consistent, I understood they were 
endeavouring to please their gods. In 
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our rites there is more judgment, or, 
at least, more agreement. 

Chief —By your account, they 
must he exceedingly addicted to su¬ 
perstition. 

Ulimoa. —Yes; it shows itself in 
every thing. I was odcc admitted to 
an assembly of their wise men, where 
I saw many things which surprised 
me. A person sat in a high chair, 
with his face peering from a huge 
bush of larded and dusty hair, (part 
of it the hair of animals,) which was 
placed on his head. On a tabic be¬ 
fore him lay an idol of the yellow 
iron they think so precious. This 
idol they seemed to regard with much 
veneration. Sometimes a roan, re¬ 
peatedly bowing his body as he ap- 

{ iroaclied it, lifted and concealed it 
>elow the table, and, at the same 
moment, the person with the hairy 
crown left the chair, on which an¬ 
other sat down. The idol was after¬ 
wards replaced with the same child¬ 
ish ceremony, and the first sitter re¬ 
sumed his station. They told me 
tliat the removal of the idol made 
the assembly become smaller, but I 
could perceive no change. It was at 
both tiroes equally full of people, 
who were very noisy and quarrel¬ 
some, upbraiding and mocking each 
other; and, when I asked the occa¬ 
sion, I was told, to my astonishment, 
that they were making laws. 

Chjef. —This, indeed, was ridicu¬ 
lous. 

Ulimoa. —Or.ce I went to a spa¬ 
cious apartment, whci$ I understood 
people were to eat and drink more 
than usual, became it was the day of 
the year on which their King, was 
born. Here I found a great multi¬ 
tude collected, but they did not be¬ 
gin tlieir superstitions fooleries till 
the eating was finished. We then 
drank much of a sort of knrn, at 
which the following strange add bar¬ 
barous ritual took place:—After we 
had filled our vessels, a person at 
the end of the table having called 
out something in '•a loud- voice, we 
drank, and uttered nitfc dreadful 
yells. We continued till a late hour, 
drinking.and screaming in this sa¬ 
vage manner. I was taken to ano¬ 
ther uproar of the same kind, which 
was an act of worship to the memo¬ 
ry of one Fox, who was dead. On 
asking why he was thus distinguish¬ 


ed ? they told roe that he had beep a 
great statesman, and that a states¬ 
man is a person who knows what is 
good for the people. 1 went some 
time after to celebrate, in the same 
way, the memory of another states¬ 
man, whose name was l’itt. These 
men, they say, always contradicted 
each other; but how they could 
both be great statesmen, when advis¬ 
ing things directly opposite, no ex¬ 
planation enabled me to comprehend. 

1 conjectured, however, at last, that 
the difference between then, had not 
b^cn very great. 1 was told that 
Fox was a friend to liberty, and l’itt 
not; but wliat liberty is I never 
clearly understood. “ Is it,” I ask¬ 
ed, “ a release from all controul? 
Your people do not seem so well 
qualified as ears, for such a condi¬ 
tion." “ No,” they answered, “ it 
implies considerable restraint. But 
l’itt was for more of this, and Fox 
for less.” “ Both, then,” said I, 

“ appears to have been friends to li¬ 
berty, differing only about the more 
or less. Was the difference great?” 

I could not understand what was 
said in reply, probably because the 
word Liberty, when the portion ex¬ 
pressed by it is not fixed, must have 
a very loose and unintelligible mean¬ 
ing. I only gathered, that whatever 
measure of it l’itt recommended. 
Fox was always for more. In short, 
they wanted a subject of dispute. 
One person fold me, that there was 
hut a single place, and that a part of 
the head village, where a proper de¬ 
gree of liberty was enjoyed; and 
that the liberty consisted in a suffi¬ 
cient number of the inhabitants be¬ 
ing allowed to chuse the men who 
should Bpcak for them in the Great 
Asse ibly. lie offered to shew me 
them in the act of making their 
choice; and conducted me to an im¬ 
mense crowd in a state of extrava¬ 
gant disorder, struggling, and bawl¬ 
ing, aud throwing dirt at eacl} other, 
and at the .persons they wished to 
chuse. Notwithstanding this ap¬ 
pearance, however, I learned that., 
they pitched upon the two most wise 
and judicious individuals of the na¬ 
tion, whosetuauics were Burdett and 
Ilobhouse. 

Chief .—Do the English love their. 
King. * 

Ulimoa. —I cannot tell ; for • 
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this they' are as uncertain as in every 
tiling else. "I twice saw him go to 
the Gretft Assembly. I-fe was in a 
huge box, tied to some of those ani¬ 
mals, which 1 1 can describe to you 
only as large hogs, and which drag¬ 
ged him at their tails. On one occa¬ 
sion, the crowd uttered sounds of 
joy and applause, and on the other 
howled and groaned, and shewed 
every mark of dislike. I was also 
informed of several particulars re¬ 
lating to his government. There are 
a number of men who think them¬ 
selves qualified to be his servants, 
and when he has made his choice, 
those whom he rejects go daily to 
the Assembly, and angrily declare 
that all he docs by his servants is 
wrong, and that he is bringing mi¬ 
sery and ruin upon the land. What 
they say is repeated through the 
whole island, till, by its daily repe¬ 
tition, the people are persuaded to 
believe it, and to urge the King to 
change his servants. When the 
outcry is confined to the low and ig¬ 
norant, who are no judges of such 
matters, and can say only what the 
disappointed teach them, he pays 
little attention to their requests; but 
when these are joined by the wise 
and wealthy in the different provin¬ 
ces, he complies, by dismissing his 
servants, and taking the grumblers 
in their room. Then every thing is 
done as befqjrc, but the characters 
of the actors are reversed. The angry 
eomplaincrs declare that all is right; 
and those, who had represented the 
people as prosperous and happy, now 
tell them they are undone, and arc, 
or ought to be wretched ; and so they 
proceed till another change take 
.place. 

Chief .—It is useful to have a King, 
lor the purpose of making these 
changes, without being exposed to 
removal .himself. But his place 
must be troublesome amgng such un¬ 
steady^ beings. Did you see any of 
the things With which the people 
here make lightning and thunder ? 

- Ulimtia. —Abundance; and 1 found 
them employed, not only in fighting, 
but for a sort of speaJung, as they 
can ’express meanings 1 which are 
quite opposite. One day 1 heard 
• them intimate that a prince was 
dead, and another that a princess 
win born. I beard them also com- 
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municate to tlie people that a great 
number of their enemies had been 
killed ; and the same sound 0 (for I 
could perceive no difference) told 
them afterwards of the happy con¬ 
clusion of peace. The English seem 
to express every kind of emotion by 
preparing to fight. On the birth¬ 
day, or at the burial of their chiefs— 
on receiving or taking leave of some 
foreign king, their warriors assemble 
in battle order, and brandish their 
weapons, with a number of threaten¬ 
ing gestures. They also fire the 
deadly engines, about which you are 
inquiring; but I never beard of much 
bloodsh(?d on these occasions. 

Chief .—All you have told me, 
Uliinoa, is extremely curious and 
amusing. It leads me to suspect, 
however, that the people you nave 
described as so unaccountable, are 
not possessed of the same portion of 
rationality as we are. Different tribes 
of mankind are subject to different 
defects, and theirs, I suppose, is a 
partial insanity. There can be no 
question that they are highly inge¬ 
nious, and have thought of many 
arts of which wc are destitute, and 
in the practice of which they excel; 
but in legislation, in morals, and, 
above all, in consistency of conduct, 
they should certainly take a lesson 
from us. 

Such were the sage inferences 
drawn, in his own favour, by this 
Antipodean potentate; and let ns be 
on our guard against a similar self- 
delusion of amour fropre, founded on 
the reports of travellers, as imper¬ 
fectly informed as my friend T'linioa. 

• Navahchus. 


t m. n ii i* cut t h k’s i! r no !• t. 

No. 1. 

Being thejirst of a scrim of letters from 
a Btfortcr to his Brother Brush in 
London , descriptive of the aiemokaui- 
i.ia et MIRAIHI.IA, in the Scottish Me¬ 
tropolis. 

Vous savft bien At qyoi je vcu.\ parler. 
Je \oiis croy^is, plus k:•£, si ne \ous rien 
celer. 

Vouf venez in’aniuscr de vos belles paroles, 
Kt conservfz sous main des esperancea 
follei', 

Voycz-veus, j’ai \oulu (Inurement ions 
traiter; 

Mai a vous m’obligcnz ii la fin dVvlattr. 

Motierc. 
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my i>K ah tom, mealing on the delightfulnarrative 

Hehk 1 am at last, as snug and of the Chevalier Johnstone*; but 
safe as a thief in a mill; and really, endeavouring to impress tm yout 
if one must speak the truth, this perversely quizzical mind the no» 
saine Auld Reekie, though abused pitalitY and kindness which have 
and abhorred by our own surly Sam, been shown to me, an utter stranger, 
is not, after all, quite so horrid a without the least possible claim to 

S lace as you thorough-bred Lon- such flattering distinction. In fact, 
oners suppose. The people 1 have ’ the kindness which I have uniform- 


found amazingly “ ceevil I assure 
you. There is an honest frankness 
about them, at once unexpected and 
seducing. The effects of their an¬ 
cient uninterrupted connection and 
intercourse with France, arc still 
sensibly felt in that ease, openness, 
and vivacity of manner, which all 
foreigners who have visited the “ In¬ 
tellectual City” ‘have united in prais¬ 
ing, and which is uniformly contrast¬ 
ed with English pride, stiffness, and 
haughty reserve. You were never 
more taken in (I always except the 
affair of Moll Jcnkiu'son) than in 
the opinion you have formed, or been 
led to form, as to the national charac¬ 
ter of this hospitable, and warm¬ 
hearted people. Believe me, you can- 
uot have the most distant idea of 
the specific qualities and bearings of 
the Scottish character, till you come 
to Scotland. You must see the peo¬ 
ple in their own country ; you must 
mingle freely with all denominations 
and classes; you must put off all 
the Johnny-Hull-ism, of your coun- 
try; you must clothe your villanously 
sardine phiz in the light and sun¬ 
shine of smiles; you must come, not 
for the purpose of growling and 
grumbling like a hungry bear gnaw¬ 
ing a bone—but with a resolution to 
please, and be pleased: J say, Tom, 
you mustvisitScotland,only after you 
have put yourself through this course 
of regimen ; and beliive me, if you 
do, you shall not, from Terra de 
Fuego to Cape Farewell, find a plea¬ 
santer spot, or more kindred and 
buoyant spirits, than in this same 
Auld Reekie, the present object of 
your utter abomination. 

I have been j imA-h “ oih” since I 
came here. Don’t misunderstand 
me, now. I know you have, like all 
the world, been devouring Colonel 
Stewart’s admirable work/ and may 
take this same monosyllable “ out ’ 
in a sense which / never meant it to 
hear. Recollect 1 am not writing a 
history of the Forty-five, or com- 


ly experienced, has been productive 
of considerable inconvenience ;—1 
have had no time for seeing sights, 
ami noting down memut nhitta. Pa¬ 
tience, my dear Tom! Rome was 
lift built in a day. 1 have not for¬ 
got my promise: “ Such things as I 
have, give I unto thee—only mind, 
you are not to clip my letters into 
paragraphs for The Times —that’s all. 
1 grant 1 could sketch some portraits 
which would not only amuse you, 
you rampant dog, but might tickle 
the many-headed monster whose ca¬ 
terer you are ex officio . But this 
"blazon must not be.” You lack 
discretion, Tom—with all submis¬ 
sion be it spoken; and I have a 
few odd grains of prudence inter¬ 
mingled with that non-descript ano¬ 
malous compound which. I take the 
liberty to call myself. So “ L bridle 
in my struggling muse,” not abso¬ 
lutely “ with pain" neither, but from 
necessity—the necessity of caution. 

I know you will swear by all the 
eloquence of Canning, and the fine 
philosophy of Mackintosh, that X 
have caught the maladie du pays. I 
can't help it; only, when you swill 
your port in Bellamy's of a morn¬ 
ing, after an adjourned debate, and 
curse my new-found Scotch prudence, 
swear, I pray you, by the beard of 
Apollo, and that’s a true oath for an 
Englishman and an Oxonian to swear 
by—_n't it, Tom ? 

In your last (which, en passant , is 


* We know not the name Of the Goth 
who tagged h!s brutal annotations to the 
charming narrative of this prati cheva¬ 
lier. lie knotes as little of Scottish his¬ 
tory as a blind man does of colours. He 
is uniformly wrong in every instance- 
wherc he controverts the statements of 
his author i a/J yet the creature is so 
dogmatical! fWe wish tough old‘Lau¬ 
derdale could rise from the dead', to send . 
this impudent scribbler to bug the maid- . 
xx, or take a squeeze from the thumbi- •%; 
kixs! Editor. 
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ciirscd 'dull, puffy, and .prosy, and 
as formaita pedantic as > a speech of 
Sir Hehry Parnell: you used to write 
a style perfectly pluegeikontic,) you 
allude to a (recent affair wliicn has 
made inucH noise over the whole 
country; anu ask me what new lights 
have broke in upon me, in relation 
to it, since I became a*sojodrner 
among the “intellectual" children 
of the North ? Why, my dear fel¬ 
low, as matters are situate!! at pre¬ 
sent, that is an affair of no common 
delicacy; and probably, to use the 
proverb of this country' of “• vrise 
saws'and ancient instances,"—“ least 
said is soonest mended." One thing, 
however, I may tell you, without 
hesitation, that this unhappy af¬ 
fair has satisfied me, that retributive 
justice is as often to be discovered 
at work, in the common affairs of 
men, as in the more nicely-balanced 
pages of fiction. Bacon never erred 
more egregiously than when he con¬ 
troverted this position, in order to* 
found on its falsehood, his celebra¬ 
ted eulogy of the powers and purposes 
of fiction. If the blood, unhappily 
spilt, shall be so far blessed as to seal 
the extinction of that infernal system 
of personal scurrility and libel, which, 
arising in this same “moral” and 
“ intellectual” city, spread itself like 
a -pestilence over the land, believe 
me, it will not have flowed in vain; 
and although you and I, and every 
lover of wit and genius, may deplore 
the untimely doom of the highly- 
accomplished victim who has bled in 
this dishonourable cause, the public 
will have reason to rejoice. The sys¬ 
tem already totters to its fall. It has 
ceased “ to pay," and must therefore 
. crumble down piece-meal. Tlmtisthe 
surest index of its approaching fate. 
Kcti tx; fisv ran tyecvKav gvvnDiiec; oAi- 
yog xfovo; inAv;t. So said Isocrates to 
his frieiy^ Demonicus—and so say I: 
but are npt the public tligmsclves very 
greatly to blame for all the strifes 
' and heart-burnings that have sprung 
up, and the blood that has flowed in 
. both ends of the island ? The sys¬ 
tem throve by the patronage it re¬ 
ceived. Calumny was ch demand, and 
brought a high price in^ie market— 
higher than .sterling sense and real 
, science ; and “ the fellows of infi¬ 
nite tongue," bronzed foreheads, and 
hearts of galJ, took care that the sup¬ 


ply should be as extensive and ample 
as the demand. The manufacture 
of Lampoons accordingly prospered, 
when more virtuous labourers wanted 
bread. Productions which belt! up 
the personal defects and infirmities 
of one's friend.,, or their family se¬ 
crets, to public scrutiny and derision, 
were greedily run after and bought 
up. At first, nothing seemed capa¬ 
ble of allaying the voracity of this 
insane appetite. The violators of 
all the decencies and sanctities of life 
bad moreover the satisfaction to dis¬ 
cover, not only that their libels sold, 
but that the rims they - contained 
was powerful and prompt in its ope¬ 
ration ; and they sat chuckling and 
gloating over the* flame they had 
kindled by the firebrands which 
they had scattered in the frlskish 
wantonness of their demoniacal sport. 
The worst passions of our nature 
were fostered on both sides, and 
lloclicfoucault's celebrated, but c- 
r dious maxim verified. 1C very man 
laughed, so long as he himu-lf was 
not exhibited, like a merryandrow, 
to make sport to the mob. Men's 
eyes, it is true, arc now opened, and 
a vigorous reaction has taken place: 
better feelings have returned, and 
gained the ascendancy: the novelty 
of this savage warfare has wore off: 

“ a powerful hand," now cold in the 
dust, rent asunder the delusive dra¬ 
pery, ‘ in which the horrid monster 
had been for some time enveloped, 
and exposed it to every eye, in its re¬ 
volting deformity: the aim and pur¬ 
pose of the confederacy of traducers, 
equally sordid and cowardly, is now 
confessed and notorious: and, be¬ 
sides, it has at length been discover¬ 
ed, that the trade of the libeller is 
one of hazard,*both to the purse and 
the person. All this is true—“ true 
as proofs from holy writyet still 
I cannot help laughing in my sleeve, 
to he ir the bcllowings and lamenta¬ 
tions of some on whom the rod has 
fallen; but who, while their friends 
only were^m the task, were as nig¬ 
gard of th£ir sympathy, as they were 
liberal in their loud “ gaffaws." 
But Shakespeare has described the 
genus of libellers, and the manner 
in which their labours should be 
treated, too well to leave me any 
thing more to do than quote his 
well-known words— 
t U 
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« I must have liberty 

Withal, us large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I pietist-; for bO ‘fools 
have ; 

And they that arc most galled with tny 
folly. 

They most must laugh. And why, Sir, 
must they so ? 

The tch t/is plain, as way to perish church; 
lie whom afoul doth very wisely hit. 
Doth very foolishly , although he smurf. 
Not to seem senseless of the boh. If not, 
The wise man’s folly is anatomis’d 
Kv’n by the squand’ring glances of a fool. 

You desire me to write you freely, 
all 1 sec and hear. This is a very mo¬ 
dest and comprehensive request, and 
plainly betrays the quarter whence 
it proceeds. I caifnot say f< Sit mihi 
fas audita loqui ,” for I see much 
that is very unfit to be committed to 
black and white, and I hear a great 
deal, of which, with your good leave, 
I shall continue for the present the 
custodier. You cannot suppose me 
such a brute as to imitate Old Mother 
Morgan, by retailing what passes at 
the tables of those hospitable and 
confiding friends, who, trusting to 
my honour, have admitted me into 
the most sacred privacies of domes¬ 
tic and social life; nor, indeed, would 
I ever forgive myself, if, even in a 
moment of frolic, I dragged before 
the gaze of the curious, the envious, 
or the malicious, any one of those cir¬ 
cumstances of a private nature which 
I have, had occasion to observe, and 
which should remain for ever as 
“ res altu lerrd et caligine mersas.” 
Never shall I become an example of 
that which I so heartily condemn. 
Hut just not to inflict on yoi\ the 
mortification of an entire disappoint¬ 
ment, and to give you a morceau of 
information of a kind 1 know you 
will like, (who does not know your 
fondness for bijoux ?) I will chiefly 
confine myself, in this my first*epis¬ 
tle, to the relation of a little adven¬ 
ture I lately had, which has afforded 
me the double pleasure of forming 
two very pleasanj acquaintances, and 
of acquiring thd privilege sf lounging 
in one of the most charming little 
cabinets into which the foot of man, 
aye, or woman cither, ever entered,— 
ami where “ the dustc-eyed queen” 
herself might have spent an hour 
every forenoon, and been the better 
xY-r it. 


QJunc 

My friend Jemmy Thomson and- 
myself, both early risers, .had saun¬ 
tered out to the Calton Hill,-to in¬ 
hale the caller breath of tpc morning, 
at this vernal season, when nature is 
rapidly undergoing a renovation e- 
qually salutary and necessary to man 
and beast. A more heavenly scene 
never dawned on the eye of the self- 
named lord of the creation. The 
habitations of nearly a hundred 
thousand«human beings lay at our 
feet, their tenants still locked in the 
arms of slumber and forgetfulness. 
To,the south-west, the ancient for¬ 
tress, grey with years, but unimpair¬ 
ed in its strength, crowned the sum¬ 
mit of the acropolis of Dunedin, and 
at once frowned defiance, and ensu¬ 
red protection. Below us, and on the 
right, were these last receptacles of 
mortality,, in the east, so pictu¬ 
resquely and poetically denominated 
“ the cities of the dead,” the sleep¬ 
ers in which, no morning sun, how¬ 
ever resplendent in light and majes¬ 
ty, shallever arouse. Immediately be¬ 
fore us, the sun was slowly ascending 
heavenward, his broad and glorious 
disk of flame yet endurable to the 
eye from his horizontal position, just 
beginning to tower above the apex of 
Artliur-Seat, in the full effulgence of 
magnificence and beauty, and looking 
down with complacent benignity on 
the beings whom he cheered and 
sustained, by the exhaustless emana¬ 
tions of his divine light. 1 The dew- 
drops, in all their variety of prisma¬ 
tic hues, glistened on every leaf, and 
every thing invited to contemplation 
and delightful reverie; the only mood 
of the mind in which it enjoys some¬ 
thing approaching to perfect felicity. 
What an almost infinite variety of 
the pi cst and most ethcrializcd plea¬ 
sures do the sons of Sloth forego, 
without being perhaps aware of the 
subtraction of so much entire and 
unalloyed enjoyment from the sum- 
total of their existence, to Which de¬ 
lights so refilled and spiritual must* 
be nearly as" rare as snow on the 
banks of the Niger! 

In this happy state of imaginative * 
quiescence, into rrupted now and then 
by an exclanpution of wonder or de¬ 
light, like the drowsy sentinel over 
his watch-fire, by the distant dron¬ 
ing shots of the enemy’s videttes, the 
vision was as snddi nlj dispelled as 
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..that oXMirza, by a person of bluff 
but prepossessing appearance, who 
suddenly appeared, artl accosted my 
friend Jemmy with the unceremo¬ 
nious but affectionate inmuciance of 
ancient friondsliip. in a moment I 
was introduced to the stranger, a Mr 
F. and in less than five minutes 
more, we had laid the foundation for 
what boarding-school misses, in the 
Minerva Novels, call an “ eternal 
friendship.” We had n*t pursued 
our joint promenade above a quarter 
of an hour, however, when another 
gentleman, who proved to be Mr.F.'s 
partner in business, joined our party, 
and, by liis jovial and joyous spirit, 
threw additional animation and glee 
over our conversation, which, after 
various roundabouts, and wheelings, 
and evolutions, settled at last in dis¬ 
cussing the merits of a club dinner, 
of which all present, myself only ex¬ 
cepted, had partaken, and which the 
Httrick Shepherd had enlivened and 
exhilarated by his honest jollity, and, 
above all, by singing some of his 
own best songs, among which “ The 
Drunken Laird of Lamington” came 
in for a pre-eminent share of praise. 
After rambling about, gossiping and 
laughing, quite con amnre, till near 
eight o’clock, Mr F. invited my friend 
Jemmy aud myself to eat a Scotch 
breakfast with him. The bouhommie 
of this honest fellow admitted of 
no demur or hesitation, although I 
pleaded a prior engagement; so with¬ 
out more ado, we adjourned in a 
body from the Calton Hill to Mr 
F.’s parlour. The breakfast was lux¬ 
uriously exquisite, and would have 
driven Dr Kitchener fairly out of 
five of his seven senses ; although 
were it in man to describe it, the 
doctor is the boy to do it in his own 
lively, piquant style. 1 renounce 
the task in utter despair. Breakfast 
over, Mr F. proposed a visit to their 
ooutioitd, to which we cordially ac- 
cod^ib"' We had only to undertake 
a “ facilis descensus’’ of one flight 
of steps, the dwelling-house and 
Museum being contained within the 
same premises, and both almost op¬ 
posite the hotel wheare your brother 
used to establish bis )\ad-quarters in 
his annual visit to Aula Reekie, pre¬ 
vious to his geological expeditious to 
’ the Highlands—Maclean s, I think, 
they call it, or called it, which comes 


to the same thing. Wliat a “ charm¬ 
ing surprise" awaited us! We, or ra¬ 
ther I, had simply expected to be 
ushered into a common jeweller's and 
lapidary’s shop, and to discover no¬ 
thing but the very common-place 
glare of plate iud trinkets—when all 
at once, as if the magical wand of 
Antar, or some Arabian Knchanter, 

I found myself in a sort of fairy land 
in miniature. Alabaster vases of the 
most elegant and classical forms, 
which the classical workmen of Italy 
could execute—mineralogical speci¬ 
mens scientifically arranged and care¬ 
fully labelled—-jewels and precious 
stones of all kinds and without num¬ 
ber—the most beautiful, and, I have 
reason to believe/tlie most complete 
collection of Scottish gems in Bri¬ 
tain—insects tastefully arranged, ac¬ 
cording to the most approved forms, 
aud placed under large inverted glass 
covers, so perfectly transparent, that 
they added greatly to the general ef¬ 
fect—stuffed birds of the rarest spe¬ 
cies, classed in a separate cabinet—a 
boa constrictor in the highest pre¬ 
servation, in the act of salivating a 
goat, previous to gorging the unhap¬ 
py animal;—these, and many other 
things equally worthy of notice, ar¬ 
rested and repaid our curiosity. Nor 
must I omit the peculiar elegance 
and splendour of the different cabi¬ 
nets of this Musee de bijoux, or the 
chaste but finished manner in which 
the suite of rooms is fitted up. The 
whole, indeed, indicates the predo¬ 
minance of gL mind of no vulgar or¬ 
der ; and l had soon occasion to ob¬ 
serve, that my acquaintance of the 
mining was no mere common-place 
tradesman, whose ideas and informa¬ 
tion were bounded by the precincts of ^ 
his own counter, and the affairs thereat* 
transacted,—but had stored his mind 
with general information, and form¬ 
ed if very remarkable example of the 
general mental cultivation for which 
many persons in the middling ranks 
of life are so creditably distinguished 
in this Mghly-eAusated country. Mr 
F. and hS partner 'seemed to enjoy 
very much the surprise I felt on the 
first coup d’oetl, and to be very well 
pleased with the praise I liberally 
bestowed on the taste and judgment 
with which the whole had been 
planned and arranged. To this ho¬ 
mage they arc richly entitled, from 
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every pretender to connoisseurship. 
Sucn men Improve and elevate the 
character of their country. By*ap- 
plying the principles of art to the 
daily business of life, they extend its 
dominion ; and while the actual pro¬ 
ducts are improved in value, the pub¬ 
lic mind is liberalised and refined. 


than would have suited the stomach 
even of the Imjvrjeel Sjnaputhist." 
But I am becoming “ as (dry as the 
remainder biscuit after a s^a-voyage.” 
Don't imagine, however! that I am 
become the hater of my Jown coun¬ 
try, because I do justic^to this, or 
address me in the words of Rosa- 


That persons of such taste and spirit 
arc going on prospering and to pros¬ 
per, is a very pleasing proof of Scot¬ 
tish taste and discernment. 

But l must have done. Be as¬ 
sured 1 shall, at my convenience, 
take a peep into the College, and 
give you my honest opinion as to 
how things are managed there. I 
know you detest the Scotch Philoso¬ 
phy, as some poor tvittling has called 
the Speculations of lleid, Campbell, 
and Stewart; but I yet remain to be 
convinced that you know any thing 
of the subject which you and your 
dial)les canfrin s are so prone to vitu¬ 
perate. A beautiful specimen of this 
shameful ignorance occurred some 
time ago, in /in attack upon Dugald 
Stewart in the “ Ijondon Magazine,” 
in a miserable article, entitled “ A 


lind: “ Farewell, Monsieur Travel¬ 
ler ; look you lisp, and wear strange 
suits; disable all the benefits of your 
own counfry; be out of love with 
your nativity, and almost chide God 
for making you that countenance you 
are.” No: “ mais allons, le temps 
me presse, et nous aurons tout le 
loisir de nous entretenir ensemble.” 

Compliments to all friends, and 
believe me, my dear Tom, yours, 
“ through good report and through 
bad report" t 

Wiu. Jknyns, 

T. Blagdon, Esq. 

London. 

P. S. How little you have had to do 
in the House since 1 left you ! Can¬ 
ning must have been downright glo¬ 
rious on the Catholic Peers’ Bill. 



Popular Retrospect of Science and 
Philosophy,” the object of which 
was to deify the late amiable and 
ingenious Dr Thomas Brown, by 
first demolishing the reputation of 
his illustrious masters and contem¬ 
poraries. This pitiful scribbler was 
answered by a caustic matter-of- 
fact man, in a letter which appeared 
in the Kdimiukcu Magazine, sign¬ 
ed Munnocu Macflagki-, which 
demonstrated, that the wretched ca¬ 
lumniator of Stewart and of Alison 
had never read a word either of the 
works he praised or condemned, and 
could not have comprehended a sen- 
* tcnce of them, even if he had ! Take 
care lest mutatn nomine de m fa bit fa 
narretvr. The proprietors of the 
“ London ’’ were “ neither to hold nor 
bind,” in consequence of this rap on 
the knuckles; hut they had the sense 
to remain silent. 1 know Murdoch a 
little; he tells me he had put on all 
his armour, and"! have reason to be¬ 
lieve that the surly Aberdonian Dio¬ 
genes would have shown more pluck 


Peel is almost his match, however; 
less fanciful, and enthusiastic, but 
more argumentative and solid. Poor 
Scarlett has come off as his paltry, 
inadequate measure deserved. He’s 
a noble fellow, for all that, but not 
the man for St. Stephen’s. Brougham 
and Mackintosh leave him nothing 
to hope for. His late speech, if you 
have done him any thing like justice, 
is the best specimen of a Parliamen¬ 
tary Sennon 1 ever read. If Gobbet 
were in Parliament, to chafe him a 
bit, I have no doubt he would ascend 
far above his present level. As a ju¬ 
dicial orator, and profound lawyer, 
he has not, and 1 believe never had, 
any peer. Nature intended him to 
be the Prince of Jurisconsults, ami 
he lias not baulked her purpose. 1 
wish to see him engaged hr some¬ 
thing that is'really praciicafhhj Pjid 
worthy of his great talents. • 'Tfie- 
Poor Laws, that immediaibi/c vulvas 
of the State, arc not to be amended 
by parchment, but—by Providence ! % 
Once more adieu. 


W. J. 
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FALKLAND. A VISION. 

ryioou on Falkland's smoothed daisied green, 
'(Looking, with sorrow, on the weedy walls 
And mould'ring casements of those empty halls, 
ftFhere royal revelry so oft hath been. 

Falkland! the Stuarts’ chosen dwelling-place, 
iletreat from cares of rule and factious broil; 

Where monarchs came, each slacken'd nerve to brace, 
And doff*d the king, to be the man a while! 

The cold and chilling splendour of a court— 

The distant avip and rev'rence came not here! 

No ! ’twas the brave and beauteous’ gay resort. 

To quaff red wine—to chace the fallow-deer. 

But now ! her mirth aqd jollity are gone! 

The sooty raven all her tenant now— 

Wild weeds deface her tempest-stricken brow: 

Slow she decays to dust, and moulders stone from stone. 


Between her roofless walls the swallow flits. 
Careering through the windows where, of yore. 
King James ‘hath mark’d the kindling strife of wits, 
Or music found its way to Mary’s melting core! 
While thus I musing stood, and wept to think 
On all the parted glories of the spot; 

Mournful that Stuarts’ mansion tnus should sink— 
The ruin vanish’d from me like a thought! 
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And up, in beauty, sprang a square. 
With turrets furnish’d, passing fair; 
With pillars carv’d on ev’ry side, 

And casements in their gilded pride; 
Statues and busts, that all hut breath'd. 
With stony flow’rs around them wreath’d. 
And round, on ev’ry side, were rife 
The hum and busy sounds of life; 

The neighing steed, the stag-hound’s hark, 
The voice of men ; and I could mark, 
High above ajl, the silver tone 
That waits on woman’s lips alone. 

While much 1 marvcll’d at the change. 
So deeply pleasing, yet so strange, 

From far I heard the bugle-note 
O’er moor and mountain wildly float, 

And mark’d a busier stir around. 

As page and vassal heard the sound. 

The damsels left the casements then, 

• Flew to the porch the serving-men ; 
While, nearer now, of hoof and horn 
To my rapt ear the sounds w’erc born, 
Till, ent’ringgaily to the place, 

Came Uv% companions of the chace. 

Oh, mang/a lord, and lordly knight, 

TJtc riiepy hunters, met my sight! 

And ladies, too, on tiny steeds, 

Yclad in bright and blushing weeds: 
.Their gowns, cloaks, hoods, and orillets, 
Quoifs, vaskens, vardingalls, doubletts, 

Of satin, velvet, damns, made, 

With furring, ermine, gol\ o’erlaid! 
’Twere worse than vain forVne to say 
The order of their rich array : 

K-For ev’ry hue that rainbows own. 

Around the smiling damsels shone ! 


Smiling—for noble youths were nigh. 
With ready hand, and eager eye; 

Some lightly held the silken rein. 

And some the falcon’s silver chain; 

All striving gallantly to share 
The smiles and service of the fair. 

Not by his dress of Lincoln green, 

Nor by the collar’s dazzling sheen— 

The order of Saint Michael blest— 

That shone and sparkled on his breast; 
Nor by the ruby, blushing deep, 

That serv’d his bonnet-plume to keep; 
Nor by his spqrs, that glitt’ring shone. 
To me the King of Scots was known : 
But by the laughter-loving eye. 

The graceful nose, the forehead high. 

The golden beard that deck’d his chin, 
And by the smile, so well could win 
The hearts of Scotland’s lovely dames— 
By these I knew the good King James. 
Around him rode full many a peer. 

In spgrt or danger ever near: 

But, nearer still, on palfrey white, 
Array’d in gems that mock’d the sight— 
So many were they and so bright ! 

A damsel, in whose ready car 
Whisper’dfting JaiAcs*—what none might 
hear. % 

They seem’d not secrets of the state, 

Nor ill-designing hints of hate,; 

For, ever wd anon, she’d smile, 1 
Then blush, look cold, and frown a while, > 
Or, with a look, the King revile. J 
But well I mark’d the smile was true, 
While in the frown deceit shone through— 
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Ay, and thu (lush of happy pride, 

She bloom’d with as she look’d aside; 
Anxious to know that every eye, * 
Was witness of her triumph high. 

They reach’d the door, where many a 
knight, 

As James prepar’d him to alight, 
Stretch’d out to catch the bridle rein 
And stirrup of the envied twain. 

The King sprung knightlikc from his seat, 
Then turn’d his Indy fair to greet; 

Slyly around her slender waist, 

With loving look, bis hands he laced; 
And while she struggled in her scat, 
Denying with such pretty heat, 

Adding yet lustre to her charms, 
lie caught her, blushing, in his arms.— 
They pass’d, nnd after them a band. 

The [iride, the beauty of the land. 

1 too resolv’d to seek* the hall. 

Where Scotland’s lords were feasting all; 
1 clomb the stair, 1 op'd the door, 
l stood upon the frieze-clad floor. 

It was a noble spacious room, 

Breathing of odours and perfume— 
Befitting kingly taste and prhlc; 

The arras, hung on every side, 

Shew’d forth the wanderings of the chief. 
Who sought on Latian lands relief; 
From whom the mighty Ctesar sprung, 
Whom Venus bore and Virgil sung— 

I saw, hemm’d in by love and wit, 

King James among his nobles sit. 

His doublet coat and hose were white, 

Of silk and velvet richly dight; 

Bright gems were glittering on his hand, 
And blazing from his collar band; 

With kindly, kingly look he sate, 
Beneath a crimson cloth of state; 


Dispensing, os became an hoat, / 

His smiles around, to ladies most. 

The smiling damsel held hcif place, 

Yet at the bosom of His Grjlcc; 

But on his right sat one whose eye, 

At once was fiery fraught ahd sly. 

With smile his cheek was qycr cloath’d. 
As if sobriety he loath’d: 

Yet seem’d it not mirth’s open smile, 

But one of Kcorn and witty wile: 

And still he made some quaint remark, 
At which, while Pen twin's eye grew dark, 
The good‘'King James with laughter 
shook, 

But quickly calm’d his joyous look ; 
Then said with frown, no wrath that bore, 
“ Sir David Lindsay, jest no more.”. 

Ami near I spied another face, 1 
Where the dark features of his race > 
Were moulded to a saintlike grace. J 
His mild, meek look, his furrow’d brow. 
His white hairs*few and straggling now. 
Befitted well the sober weeds, 

That him an holy priest areads. 

He gave no heeding to the loud 
And dinning laughter of the crowd ; 

But bent his eye where, on the wall. 

Was shewn old Ilium’s fated fall; 

And in that look might well be read, 
llis thoughts were with the mighty dead. 
I saw him mark ./Eneas’ form, 

That suffering chief of strife and storm. 
With all the kind regard that one 
Eyes features of a banish’d son ! 

Till James cried loudly, “ Leave a while 
Poetic thoughts and ornate style; 

Leave Castaly’s cool stream divine; 
Virgil, for me, one hour resign ; 

Lord Gawain Douglas*, quaff thy wine.” 


Even while I listen’d for his meek reply. 

The merry King and all his guests were gone; 

'Mong mould’ring walls, beneath the summer’s sky. 

In Falkland's grassy court I stood alone! G. B. 


A DESULTORY KPIST 

Imperial Sir,am.y yourself in charity— 

I would approach your Editorial throne; 

Extend your sceptre, pardon my temerity, 
Nor blight iny homely numbers with a 
frown; 

Most fervently I deprecate severity. 
Because of late my Muse has skittish 
grown; , • « 

And should your influence hewproductions 
wither. 

She’ll probably desert me altogether. 


J.E TO TIIE EDITOR. 

I deany love your attic Magazine; 

I feast upon your critiques and essays; 

A thousand times have 1 enraptur’d been 
With your transccndcntly poetic lavs ; 

(If- you’re like certain Editors ^ween, 
You can’t be proof against U/Kttle 
praise;) ( • * \ttaidcl 

You’re likewise fam’d for meekness and 
humanity, 

Then print my piece, and gratify my— 
vanity. 


/- 


' Though I am afraid, Uiot if ev< r the illustrious C.iwsin Douglas, the best, yet most neglected ti an 
'nt.jr of Virgil, met Sir David Lindsnv at the convivial board of Falkland, it must have happened when 
tho latter was very young, and before his keen satire had pointed him out as the foe of the chuu-li ,• ye. 
I .fiukl not resist the pleasure of bringing together so noble a pair in the company of the •• (tudcinan o’ 
b'alinn^eigh:.nd hope, that for that reason the nn.iehromtm pf, in truth, there is am) will be forgi’ u’l, 
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i’m notSike certain lovers of the lyre, 
Who toNsome pedagogue their lessons 
stammer'd; 

No ! 1 was heated in your College fire, 
And upon, llitchic’s classic anvil ham¬ 
mer'd.— 

Hooks love thfe summit of the village spire, 
And eaglets arc of Alpine heights ena¬ 
mour’d— • 

So, from my infancy, I lov’d to climb 
The summit of Parnassian steeps sub¬ 
lime. a 

Some would-be poets “ build the lofty 
rhyme,” 

Because, forsooth, composing is a ylca- 
■ sure ; 

Believing their ideas arc sublime, 

Their words well chosen—harmony 
their measure: 

I'V.r me, I’m all humility;—my prime 
Intention is to occupy ^uy leisure; 

Then to preserve the fruits of my exertion. 
I’ve sent them to your Journal for in¬ 
sertion. 

Full many a flow’r is born to blush un¬ 
seen,” 

So .sings the prince of lyric poets, Gray; 

Strong intellect and diffidence have been 
inseparable—since man was made of 
clay. 

And but for your unrivall’d Magazine, 
The world had wanted many a beaute¬ 
ous lay. 

Which shall (with your permission) grace 
your pages,— 

Perhaps transmit my name to future 
ages. 

• )h ! what a deluge of ]K>ctic light 

Blaz’d forth, when Spenser’s banners 
were unfurl’d— 

And Shakespeare's glowing numbers met 
the sight 

Of an admiring and astonish’d world !— 

When Milton sung of “ Chaos and old 
Night”— 

Of Satan’s cohorts down to Tophet 
hurl’d; 

And how that throng which form’d a 
heav’nly choir, 

Blaspheming, lay upon a flood of Are ! 

Oh for ; ruhiortal Dryden’S heav’n-taught 
mind, 

The energy of Lee, and Otway's fire— 

The wit of Swift and Addison combin’d— 

' The dulcet harmony of Thomson’s lyre. 

Whose “ airy harp,” struck by the view¬ 
less wind, \ 

1‘fodurort the tones oiVhcawn from 
earthly wire 1 

. Jflien I’d he happier, spinning out a slan/a. 
Than were l heir to Bourbon or Bra- 
• ganxa. 


til 

Imperishable names your country’s 
boast! 

I of your fraternity. H- -.till, 

Thou twinging Conscience ! I shall gal¬ 
lop post 

To immortality—for write I will. 

Prudence ! thou 'tube of grace, thou.pret¬ 
ty toast, 

Go mind thy bus’ncss! let inc drive 
the (juill. 

Intrusion would be apt to hurt my rea¬ 
son ; 

I’ll hear thee at a more convenient sea¬ 
son. 

Yes! glorious immortality’s my goal! 

I’ve started—be propitious, great Apol¬ 
lo! 

Speed, Pegasus, and dart beyond the Pole! 

For only few thy rapid steps can follow J 

1 feel the Muse’s influence on my soul. 

And therefore I shall beat the 1.aureate 
hollow !— 

Your pardon, Sir, though I profess’d hu¬ 
mility, 

I’in prating like a scion of nobility ! 

Imperial Sir ! a parting word with you : 

My Muse has done her liest, so do not 
scorn her; 

Some merit let your charity allow. 

And place her eff'orts in the Poet’s Cor¬ 
ner: 

For she’s a genuine friend to yours, and 
you, 

Therefore, at least you’ll gratitude re¬ 
turn her; 

And, should my hostess chalk another 
score. 

I’ll drink your health (here’s t’ye!) o’er 
and o’er. 

I am, Sec. V. D. 

• 

P. S. This simple caution I .forgot— 

Pray mind the reputation of your poet; 

Anc^ should you send my poetry to pot. 

For Heaven’s sake, don’t lot the public 
know it! 

Trust not your timid —your printers, trust 
them not; 

The very devil (ugly elf!) may Won’ it. 

Be mum , or publish, and I’ll be you 
debtor— 

The canier waits, so I must clone my 
letter. 


” Ml’SINOS. 

Tiiehk is u something in the rushing 
wind. 

Wakening the latent energies of soul; 

Bursting asunder nil those chains that 
bind 

The spirit that has bow’d to griefs con¬ 
trol ; 


Musiugs. 
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And conjuring up remembrances, that 
roll. 

In solitary hours, to fancy's view 

And sod imagination clothes the whole 

In rainbow vestment, of etherial hue, 
And fiction lends a charm reality ne’er 
knew. 

Oh! who has bounded on the moun¬ 
tain's side, 

Andrevel’d in the freshness of the breeze. 

Or sail’d upon the breast of the dark tide, 

Where the wild winds their gambols 
never cease. 

And has not felt his nobler mind increase. 

Casting away the burden of its cares; 

And hail’d to his sud heurt the wand’- 
rer, Peace; 

And joy’d in reminiscence of jwst years, 
The ling’ring bud that blows in Sorrow’s 
Vale of Tears ! J. V. Surrey. 


MOUNTAIN EKES. 

How sweet, in the morning of life, ’tis to 
dwell, 

Where blossom the daisy and red heather 
bell; 

O'er mountains and mosses to wander at 
will, 

As free as the blast that sweeps by on the 
hill; 

To think of the times of our sires that arc 
tied, 

And the wars of the brave who now rest 
with the dead, 

Then in fancy, from years that have 
perish'd to roam. 

And dream of the ages thatyctare to come! 

Caledonia, thou land, so bleak, rugged, 
and lone, 

Where meadows and rich .sunny valleys 
are none; 


Thou land of the steep, where/Jie dark' 
pine-tree waves T 

O’er the mounds that are rais’d on our 
forefathers’ graves; ■ 

May thy mountains be aye as majestic 
and green. 

And thy sons be as free as*their fathers 
have been I 

For ’mong thy grey glens, when the gloam - 
ing is nigh, 

Oft alone roams the hero, he cannot tell 
why. , 

With bold heart and step he ucada over 
the sod 

Where none but his fathers before him 
have trodc; 

And gazing around, on rock, ruin, and tree, 

His heart beats with love, and he vows to 
be free. 

And when, in fierce combat, he draws his 
claymore 0 

In defence of the rights that were bled 
for of yore. 

Ah, woe to the foe that would dure to 
withstand. 

The falchion of doom in the Highlander’s 
hand! 

When approaches the foemcn in serried 
array, 

And the pennons flap proudly, as chiding 
delay, 

lie thinks of the days of his childhood 
gone by, 

And the friends he has left, with the tear 
in his eye; 

He thinks of his mountains—'tis gone, 
and his brand 

Firm grasp’d till the death glitters bright 
in his hand;— 

“ If I fall, ’tis for Scotland !”—Impe¬ 
tuous in wrath, 

He bursts on to battle, regardless of death. 

_ T. 


sonnet: written at m\gus muih, Vifksiiire. 

(On Magus Muir are still painted out the Tombstone* of the Covenanters n ho were 
executed for the murder of Arcnbishop Sharpe.) 

Hail, Magus Muir 1 thou noiseless solitude. 

Once more 1 tread thy consecrated keen 

And hollow'd tomb-ground, where, in slumber deep.' 

Repose the ashes of the great and good! * ^ 

Their hearts were holy, though their deeds were rude; • 

And jvould, /hat in this age of little men— 

When zeal is gone, and gone all hardihood— 

With all their failings, they were here again ! 

The sun careereth in his fields of light, , 

Beautcously o’er the heath-bed, wliewt they rest; 

But fields more fair, and beams more r£by bright. 

They witness where they mingle with the blest !- 
Oh may they haunt this spot, and of their might. 

Impart a portion to my warm behest! 


C. L. 
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andehsok’s visit to London. 

^ LETTER III. 

• te Edmonton Fair” 

Mine hostess of the Bull and 
Mouth having notified .to me, at 
breakfast time, the departure of her 
bar-maid; who was accustomed to 
wait upon me in all the graciousness 
of smile and smirk,—for Edmonton 
Fair,—after taking two or three 
strides across the room, and survey¬ 
ing my list of “ sights worth seeing,” 
with which I had been favoured by 
the Durham parson, I resolved at last 
to make one of the many, and to in¬ 
dulge myself with a solitary lounge 
through one of the most noted fairs 
i n the neighbourhood of London. So 
.strolling out byBishopsgate-street, in 
spite of various invitations to coach 
it, 1 walked quietly «fh, stick in hand, 
and mentally prepared for observa¬ 
tion and reflection. 

This is a method of travelling, whe¬ 
ther through a crowd or through a 
solitude, which 1 prefer to all others. 
J never yet had the pleasure of a 
companion, however intimate, or how¬ 
ever amusing and intelligent, of whom 
I was not at last completely tired, 
and to whose conversation 1 would 
not, at the long-run, have preferred 
the reveries of my own imagination, 
the freedom and elbow-room of fol¬ 
lowing out, into every labyrinth of 
undefined phantasy, those lights and 
shadows of mental feeling and ma¬ 
terialized thought, which weave their 
gossamer net-work, in easy negli¬ 
gence, around one's pathway. What 
can title voice of talkative compa- 
nionage supply, equal in fascination 
to the experience of the soul, when 
it brightens, and warms, and works 
up, and ferments, (like Barclay’s 
large vat!) under surrounding im¬ 
pressions, made by the varied and 
unforeseen objects and incidents, 
which ^auster up, and dance, in beau¬ 
tiful and courteous reference and at¬ 
tractiveness, past. 1 have lain, whilst 
a boy, lor hours in*my bed, look¬ 
ing through my eyelids, and per¬ 
ceiving, actually descrying, in the 
rich and rosy canvass, every shape, 
and size, and movement, from the 
checked, and square.kand simulta¬ 
neous, to 'the round,'and oblique, 

' and successive. I have shut my 
eyes, after staring keenly and per- 
voi.. x. 


tiuaciously against the flashy and 
darkening effulgence of the setting 
sun, and have beheld a whole enve- 
lopement of suns, within which 1 
was whirled and moved, in ceaseless 
sweep around. I have enjoyed pleas¬ 
ing' dreams, as much, perhaps, as 
any body, and more than 1 shall ever 
choose to express; but my chief and 
favourite amusement, ever since I 
arrived at the state of manhood, and 
my eyelids have become more opaque, 
and my dreams less cheerful, has been 
a solitary ramble amongst men; a 

i irivilege of walking out or in, un¬ 
mown, and comparatively unnoti¬ 
ced; of peeping through die loop¬ 
holes of Nature, and surprising even 
myself with most important discove¬ 
ries, when and where no such good 
fortune seemed at all likely. W lien 
one deals with men in the character 
of mutual benefit and accommoda¬ 
tion, or even when one meets toge¬ 
ther for the purpose of social gratifi¬ 
cation, there is a particular side of 
the dye, which is regularly turned 
up for the purpose, thrown for the 
occasion; but when one surprises 
Madam Nature free and disengaged 
from all restraint, she is worth the 
looking at; and will not fail, by the 
interest and power of her true fea¬ 
tures, either to arrest attention, or to 
command delight. No man is a great 
man to his “ valet dc cliambrc;” and 
no man will put himself to the trouble 
of wearing a domino, unless when at 
a masquerade; and, what is more to 
the present object, no man will make 
long digressions, in the midst of a 
narrative, without running the risk 
of repelling the eye of the reader 
frflin print to porter—from the clean 
and newly cut-up page, to the more 
entertaining, attractions of “ beef¬ 
steaks and gin-twist.” 

It was scarcely one o’clock, and 
yet,the road by merry Islington was 
crowded from side to side; and, in 
addition to foot and coach travellers, 
there was a large supply of lengthy 
and cajjficious # waggons, from the 
hinder extremities* «f which a ladder 
was thrown out, as over ship-board, 
along which, as in the case of Jacob’s 
vision, fpot passcngeA were constant¬ 
ly, and without any interruption of 
the onward motion of the vehicle, 
ascending. Finding the road longer 
than I had anticipated, and my own 
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private and purely mental cogitations 
less interesting, than, from the excel¬ 
lent breakfast I had swallowed, 1 had 
been induced to expect, 1 conde¬ 
scended at last, after many very sig¬ 
nificant signs and beckoniugs to that 
effect, to lay hold of this travelling 
gang-way, and to ascend into one of 
the most joyous, but most motley 
crews, I ever found bottom-room a- 
mongst. By far the larger and more 
prominent proportion of this collec¬ 
tion consisted of womanhood, in that 
amusing state of excitement, which 
never fails to render her communi¬ 
cative to an extreme degree, and ca- 
pable of every species of attack, sally,' 
wit, and repartee. One observed, as 
1 was looking around me for sitting 
accommodation, that 1 might find a 
comfortable resting-place in a neigh¬ 
bour’s “ lapwhilst another was 
disposed to put me into her band- 
1k>x, for fear I should get my new 
coat spoiled by the dusty roads. By 
the time that 1 had squeezed myself 
into an opening of no very inviting 
dimensions, betwixt a gentleman and 
lady, who were kind enough to nar¬ 
row their dimensions, to let me slip 
in, as a wedge does into the reft of a 
split tree, we had come immediately 
opposite to John Gilpin, who still 
continues his unfortunate horseman¬ 
ship on a sign-board at Edmonton. 
A somewhat sagacious-looking figure, 
one of the few male exceptions who 
Were scattered, like salt, over this of¬ 
fensive stew of feminality, observed 
to me, with a nod, and a look of vast 
information, that this was*only a fore¬ 
taste of what wc should have in 
much greater perfection at the fair ; 
being neither more nor less than the 
redoubted “ Tailor riding to Brent¬ 
ford." I suggested my suspicions of 
his “ Gilpin" origin; but to this lie 
seemed rather difficult of assent; ob¬ 
serving, at the same time, that, ar> he 
had travelled the road any time these 
twenty years, and had never heard 
the name of Gilpin mentioned, he 
could not credit the pccuraq: of my 
information. Hereupon, abound fat 
woman, with a head stuck in like the 
nose-bridge of a pair of spectacles 
betwixt an eastfcn and a we^ern he¬ 
misphere of breast-work, interposed 
her opinion in favour of the horse¬ 
manship of the whole Gilpin family, 
from ihc alderman of King George 


the First's day, down to her'’own 
husband, “ there where lie gat."— 
This led to a discovery of my unfor¬ 
tunate situation ; having been acci¬ 
dentally placed betwixt llie preju¬ 
dices of a pair of " Gilpins," zealous 
and resolute in defence of a name 
which had graced an alderman of 
yore, and was, at present, accom¬ 
panying the proprietors of a “ beef¬ 
steak booth" to their field of display 
and attraction on the green at Ed¬ 
monton. 

I was relieved, however, and with¬ 
out any address of my own, from 
the difficulties, not to say the dan¬ 
gers, accompanying myGilpin heresy, 
by a simultaneous rising, screaming, 
and waving of handkerchiefs, on all 
sides of me. “ The Queen for ever—• 
Queen Caroline for ever,” was the 
shout; whilst coach after coach, in 
all the display of horses, ribbands, 
and livery-drivers, passed along, in 
somewhat slow, hut imposing parade. 
In the first carriage I observed a 
number of black gowns ; and a tall 
Quixotic figure kept waving “ an 
Address,” in tlio shape of a folded 
scroll, to and fro, with manifest 
pride and satisfaction. A band of 
scliool-hoys had popped their heads 
over an adjoining wall, like frogs, 
ready to overleap the precincts of a 
ditch, and were waving caps, and 
shouting lustily to the same tune 
of lleginal acclamation,—when, ac¬ 
cording to the old adage, “ Nemo 
est ah omni parte beatus,” they were 
suddenly attacked by a very sober- 
looking personage upon the rear, and 
compelled, in spite of all their loyal¬ 
ty, to sink through the portals of a 
spacious academy. In a house im¬ 
mediately over the way, I could ob¬ 
serve an old-looking woman, moving 
with amazing rapidity, and with the 
most unperturbed marble features 
imaginable, from window to window, 
pouring forth, at the same, lime, in 
her transition,'the floating extra ajty 
of a somewhat defiled-lookiitg-hanrH- 
kerchief, as if 'she had been shaking 
off the crumbs from a rug or carpel. 
This severe and conscientious per¬ 
sonage had evidently been hired into 
so visible a di/play of Queenly at¬ 
tachment 1 

When you enter a Scottish fair or 
market, you find every body engaged 1 
in “ bargaining." The great and load- 
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ir.g purpose of such a convocation of 
'• lieges, isimmediately manifested in 
every species of traffic, from the sale 
and purchase of a cart-horse, to the 
still more difficult adjustments which 
accompany the transfer of “ stoups" 
and “ sloubies.” Business, in a word, 
of one kind or another, cither real or 
assumed, as a cover for % inclination, 
brings people, in Scotland, in crowds 
and droves to a public fair or market. 
In, and in the neighbourhood of 
London, and perhaps throughout a 
pretty extensive range of circumja¬ 
cent district, this is not the case. 
Pleasure or amusement stems %o be 
the engrossing object of pursuit; vivc 
la bagatelle is written in legible cha¬ 
racters over every booth, and tent, 
and show, and swing, and round¬ 
about. The luxury of staring, wan¬ 
dering, sauntering, eating, drinking, 
dancing, and laughing loud and im¬ 
moderately, is preferred to every 
higher order and range of excite¬ 
ment. Londoners come out into the 
sunshine of market life, not to make 
honey, but to dance like flies in the 
sun-beam, in all the giddy convolu¬ 
tions of perfect harmony, hilarity, 
and sensualism. Edmonton fair, 
which may be fairly adduced as a 
characteristic specimen, is held, not 
in streets, or lanes, or houses, but in 
an open and perfectly level and 
smooth grassy field, amongst fine 
elm and beech trees, thinly, hut pic- 
turesqucly^cattered about, and un¬ 
der the shade or shelter, as may hap¬ 
pen to be requisite, of tents, connect¬ 
ed together into regular streets or 
squares, conveying a very exact and 
lively impression of an Arabian en¬ 
campment, upon some green sward 
“ Oasis” in the desart. Here are no 
lowing of oxen—squeaking of pigs— 
bleating of sheep—eternal vocifera¬ 
tion of auctioneer—or trampling, and 
prancing, and buitocking of straw- 
tailed ljorses; but you are met, in 
lieu, upon your entrance, by a whole 
band pfybucksters and confectioners, 
each recommending, *by a proffered 
specimen, their various and most 
' tempting delicacies, and all but com¬ 
pelling you to become purchasers. 
You are regaled, upof. your advance, 
with a Hanking in, onWach side, of 
sweet-'flavoured delicacres, from the 
„*ce-cream of the confectioner, to the 
“ Caroline bcaf-steak,” prepared and 
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served up in the best style imagina¬ 
ble, by my travelling companions the 
Gilpins, above-mentioned. The fact 
was, that having now tuiven posses¬ 
sion of their booth in the v< ry centre 
of this immense mart, they appeared 
in their prop>-r sphere, and supplied 
uie, for it was now dinner time, with 
one of the most delicious plates of 
ox flesh I had tasted since 1 visited 
London. Having followed up Mrs 
Gilpin's juicy and highly-favoured 
viand with a suitable accompani¬ 
ment of porter and gin-twist, (my 
invariable beverage, nor do I ima¬ 
gine* ther^ is in the whole compass 
of drinkables such another,) l sallied 
forth, bold as a lion, strong as an ele¬ 
phant, and wise»as a serpent, in pur¬ 
suit of every true Scotsman's delight, 
downright fun. And what, Mr Edi¬ 
tor, were this world without it ?—a 
stagnant pool, over which a dark, 
and damp, and dripping arch-way is 
cast,—a wide and weltering ocean, 
covered with sea-wccd and glittering 
insects,—a mine into which men dive 
to dig up care, and coin misery,— 
a whirlpool of giddy gooscry, wnere 
straws reason—and plan—and plot— 
and resolve—and sink. Why, in my 
humble and sincere opinion, you 
may as well convert the old sun into 
an iceberg, and the new moon into 
a shoemaker's paring-knife, as inter¬ 
dict us walking, and thinking, and 
speaking, and consociating rationali¬ 
ties, from the many, and exciting* 
and delighting entanglements of fun 
and folly. Keep vice and the devil 
on the outside of the enclosure, and 
you have Eben. Anderson’s free and 
full permission to indulge, in all 
minner and variety of conceit, to 
pluck the flowers of pleasure as they 
blossom, and foot it away lightly 
with John Gilpin; or, if it like you 
better, with the full and ponderous 
swing of John Gilpin’s spouse! 
“ Sufficient to the day is the evil 
thereofwhen the toothache racks 
thy nerves, or the cholic squeezes thee 
down into a hoop,—when misfortunes 
come over thee like the rush of a 
mountain cascade, every jet, and 
drop, loaded with a leaden ponder¬ 
osity,—when thy heart fails thee, 
and thy flesh has melted away into 
thin air, or into something still less 
perceptible and more evanescent; 
will tlie scale of’ thy sorrows sink olie 
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grain the lower that thou hast smiled, 
anil laughed, and held thy sides, and 
peered through thine eyes, arid bath¬ 
ed thy whole limbs in all tire dewy 
embalinent of convulsive merriment ? 
Wilt thou perceive thine own faults, 
and follies, and foibleB, the less clear¬ 
ly and distinctly, that thou walkedst 
abroad, thine eyes armed and aided by 
tortoise-shell spectacles—thy raven 
looks sleeked down over thy sinciput, 
and thy nose and eyebrows elevated 
into the altitude of peering and pry- 
i ng observation ? Wilt thou, in short, 
prove one whit the less fit for a faith¬ 
ful discharge of the duties and in- 
dispensables of life, that thou hast 
taken advantage of what Providence 
has thrown in thy way—drunk the 
sweet milk instead of sour, and 
preferred the juice of the ruddy 
and smiling grape to water-gruel and 
whey posset ? Whilst thou art em¬ 
ployed, Mr Editor, with the courte¬ 
ous reader, in resolving this question, 
what prevents me—now that the sun 
is taking a side-long and sheep’s-eye 
glance at all the gaiety and foolery, at 
all the petticoatedwitchery of thisfan- 
tastical confusion—from imitating so 
glorious an example, or from making 
a part in this overflowing cupful of 
delight. On every side of me, green, 
and red, and blue, and variegated 
lamps, are fast suspending, in fes¬ 
toons, and curves, and strings, and 
letters, and words, and sentences, and 
flevices, for the evening; and the 
pass-word of popular feeling is le¬ 
gibly inscribed, in large “ Caro- 
t.ivas," on all that floats in flags, 
blazes in sign-posts, or undulates in 
show and exhibition drapery. You 
may store your pockets, if you will, 
with Caroline ginger-bread nuts; 
you may dine on a Caroline rump, 
fly in a Caroline swing, travel in a 
Caroline round-about, and have your 
fortune told you by a Caroline gipsey. 
There is scarcely an utensil, or an 
eatable, or a drinkable, or a visible— 
scarcely a member or portion of na¬ 
ture around you, ( which is* not, for 
the occasion, in<Ane way #r another 
linked with the name of “ Caroline.” 

At the upper extremity of the green 
and populous “ street-way,” where I 
now 6tand, there spreads, and widens, 
and curves out, into one extensive 
embankment of display, all of rarity, 
in point of natural production or 


of artificial acquirement, which'eveu 
London itself, the great .Babylon of • 
the nineteenth century, can 'disgorge. 
Here you have, under a gilded cano¬ 
py, one volley, and burst, and Bwell 
of instrumental music, from Pan’s 
humble, but sweetly classical pipe, 
to the broad and overpowering blare 
of the sackbut, trumpet, drum, and 
clarionet. There , walk upon that 

carpeted terrace elevated into view, 
and habite<| in ail the “ caricature” 
of scenic exhibition, the strength ol" 
the party, from Don Quixote, (or, 
as modern philologists, in the depth 
of thSir accuracy, would teach us to 
pronounce it, “ Don Quihote,” cloth¬ 
ed in armour, long, lank, and con¬ 
templative,) to the little merry skip¬ 
jack hop-my-thumb pantaloon, who 
mixes in the dance with grimace and 
blumlerment, backing the sides of 
the women with jest and buffoonery: 
And all this outward parade and show 
is to attract your attention and your 
shilling to an exhibition of horse¬ 
manship 1 There, a little farther to 
the right, where the cymbal clashes, 
and the triangle jingles, and where a 
large, and fat, and flabby arm is pro¬ 
truded, in perfect nakedness, through 
a crevice in her boxing, you have, 
for twopence, a sight the most sight¬ 
ly, an amazement the most amazing, 
and a curiosity the most curious and 
astonishing of any in the whole fair, 
in the person of a woman, weighing 
and measuring, God knowahowimich, 
and carrying more flesh and fat upon 
her bones than a Yorkshire pig, or a 
Dunearn ox. All this, however, you 
are told, by the next exhibitionist, is 
nothing to the large, live Boa Con¬ 
strictor, brought home on board the 
“ Bundalore Indiaman,” from Bom¬ 
bay ; whose open and salivatingjaws, 
in all the raw fleshiness of life, stoop 
upon the living and shivering prey, 
and present a very lively representa¬ 
tion of Nature. For a sixpence you 
can see the showman put his Jjody 
within the folds, and his hnad into 
the mouth, of this “ only live serpent 
of the kind" in Britain. “ Walk this 
way, ladies and gentlemen, walk this ‘ 
way,” and you have an exhibition of 
every manner/of beast and bird in 
Polito's collection, from the little 
chattering ginger-bread nut-devour¬ 
ing baboon, to the huge and sagaci*. 
ous elephant. The tall lady, eon- 
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trusted' with one of climinutive sta- 
/ ture, holds out here; whilst the lit¬ 
tle gentleman, accompanied with the 
Yorkshire giant, maintain interesting 
conversation a little farther on. By 
andjby, you get entangled amiilst 
every variety of rope-dancing, tumb¬ 
ling, and legerdemain; and the cres¬ 
cent terminates on the left, in a little 
square erection, like the ark of the 
covenant, containing, as may be read 
on all the four sides, “ a true and an 
authentic thunderbolt!” as 1 had 
never, in the whole course of my life, 
been so fortunate as to fall in with a 
shaft of imperial Jove, and as l<be- 
h eld ip constant succession of entrants 
through the blanket, curtain, or veil, 
into the concealed and awful recess 
where the exhibition was made, I 
resolved, very wisely and judiciously, 
to be no wiser than nfy neighbours, 
and to have my .penny-worth of 
thunderbolt-information as well as 
they. So in I passed; and, wrapt 
up in a large buudlc of coverings, 
„ and reposing as if it had never biased 
in heaven, descended through the air, 
or hissed amidst the damp and resist¬ 
ing earth, I beheld, not the thunder¬ 
bolt, but the investments thereof. At 
length an old woman, with a wither¬ 
ed and dried aspect, as if she had 
been shovelled off from the forge of 
the Cyclops in the shape of a cinder, 
appeared suddenly from a small con¬ 
cealed enclosure, and, after prefacing, 
with a long story about her garden in 
Kent, and the blessing of God , which, 
in the shape of this thunderbolt, had, 
in her own presence, descended into it 
—she proceeded, slowly and cautious¬ 
ly, as if she were afraid, at every ap¬ 
proximation, of a sudden explosion, 
to unfold, coat after coat, as one peels 
. an onion, or as the gravedigger in 
Hamlet doffs his doublets, this extra¬ 
ordinary visitant of her garden. The 
last wrapping, which was the sixth, 
and of linen, being at length unco¬ 
vered, there was a breathless pause 
throughout the whole assembly;—I 
felt a strong and a convulsive grasp 
upon my right arm; but had not 
time to ascertain to whom the hand 
which held me so fast belonged, when 
the farther corner of the sheeting be¬ 
ing withdrawn, and a small section of 
the bolt exposed, a suddeh and most 
.fearful exclamation arose, and down 
"upon the earth fell, or rather sank. 


my grasping neighbour; being no 
other, as I soon ascertained, than my 
beaf-steak and mutton-chop land- 
lady, Mrs Gilpin herself! i he plen¬ 
tiful use and application of water 
upon her formerly rubicund, but now' 
truly indigo countenance, dispensed 
from a vessel wisely kept by the ex¬ 
hibitionist against similar accidents,' 
served to bring my good lady, first to 
the use of her tongue, and soon after 
to the possession of her senses; and 
the further unfolding of the dreadful 
agent was proceeded in without inter¬ 
ruption. Every one was amazed ; and 
l dare say, even the members of the 
Royal, and Philosophical, and Specu¬ 
lative Societies/would have been not 
less so, in contemplating the perfect 
quietude, inactivity, and peacefulness 
of the awful existence before us. 
The bolt (for, in order to benefit sci¬ 
ence, it is proper to be particular) 
was of an oblong shape, something 
in the form of a drop of water when 
falling from a leaf, of a tear when 
quitting the most prominent spike of 
the under eyelid ; or of an egg, when 
properly shaped and proportioned; 
partaking, in consistency and out¬ 
ward appearance, very much of the 
features and qualities of a chipped or 
hewed tc granite.” 

The mind of woman, as well as of 
man, is naturally prone to specula¬ 
tion and induction; and many, and 
somewhat ingenious and amusing, 
were the observations which, after 5 
seeing that all was safe, were passed 
upon this occasion. One lady (for 
in London t?ven a chimney-sweep's 
doxy is a lady) took up the stone, 
weighed it carefully, looked at it, 
turned it round, tried it with her 
nail, and then observed, that it was 
both hard aivl weighty. Another 
said it was of a droll shape; and a 
third wondered how many pounds it 
niigh£ weigh. At last, one more sa¬ 
gacious looking than the rest, cau¬ 
tioned the old woman who kept 
it, against remaining near it during 
thunder, it yrould undoubtedly 
make som^dangerotus movements, in 
order to regain its former residence 
in the air, or in the cloud from which 
it had descended! After a'variety of 
speculation, I found myself in com¬ 
pany with Mrs Gilpip, who still stuck 
fast by my arm, in the midst of a 
whole forest of “ round-abouts” and 
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“ go-up and go-downs.” Nothing 
would serve my companion but a 
swing in one of these latter machines, 
which was denominated “ the Caro¬ 
line liigh-flyer;” so, to oblige her, 
and gratify my oWn curiosity, 1 
found myself, almost ere I was a- 
ware, seated vis-a-vis, in direct op¬ 
position to my large and ponderous 
partner, in the swing. We held both 
of us fast by two strap loops which 
were attached to the machine for the 
purpose, and e\ er as we ascended al¬ 
ternately, our persons were placed in 
fearful suspense over each ether. 1 
did not half like this species of 
fun,” with which my landlady of 
“ hoof and mutton” seemed to he 
perfectly delighted, and had made 
repeated applications to the swinger 
to cease, or at least to moderate his 
pulling, when, in an instant, in the 
twinkling of an eye, 1 was buri¬ 
ed up, ears, nose, mouth, eyes, and 
every frontal protuberance, in a fea¬ 
ther-bed of petticoats and fat. I felt 
as if 1 had been struggling under the 
night-mare; and had not another 
demi-revolution disengaged me from 
this suffocating oppression, in less 
time ihau 1 can express the fact in, 
l should certainly have died out¬ 
right. The hold by which my enor¬ 
mous partner was suspended, like a 
“glede” fluttering over its prey, had 
given way; and had not the violence 
of the descent been broken by the 

3 uick motion of the machine, and 
te address of the helmsman, I really 
believe yoxi had never heard a sylla¬ 
ble of the redoubtable Ebcn. An¬ 
derson. To my utter astonishment, 
however, anti delight, 1 found my¬ 
self, in a few seconds, quite recover¬ 
ed; and was able to listen, with 
great satisfaction, to the entire scold¬ 
ing with which, in language perfect¬ 
ly classical, Mrs Gilpin visited the 
startled and terrified apprehension 
of the swing-man. We departed, 
without paying him a single half¬ 
penny ; nor did he, in the humility 
of his misfortunes, peem to^nticipate 
any thing bette* ; hut as A owed, in 
a great-measure, my life to his ad¬ 
dress, I stole back for an instant, and 
slipped sixpence into his hand, un¬ 
noticed by my virago companion. 

It was next decreed that we should 
visit a “camera obscura;” and as my 
female associate viewed the clock ri¬ 


sing up in towering preeminence over 
the village,.and the smoke ascending 
in every direction over the white sur¬ 
face of the table, she -was perfectly 
amazed ; putting her fingers, again 
and again, like the unbelieving Tho¬ 
mas, upon the appearances before 
her, as if suspicious of their reality; 
and questioning the proprietor, from 
time to time, “ whether that clock of 
his and the one in the village corres¬ 
ponded ;” and “ how he contrived 
to clean the surface of his white ta¬ 
ble, after it had been all blackened 
by smoke!” Our last conjunct ad- 
vcifture was in the pit of a theatrical 
exhibition; where my companion, 
spying a slit or seam in the green 
baize which separated us from an ad¬ 
joining entertainment, thought pro¬ 
per to insert first her fore-fingers, 
and then her organs of vision ; whilst 
the hero of the play, in the midst of 
one of his most impassioned parts, 
descended very coolly from the stage, 
and admonished my companion, that 
as how, and as seeing she had only 
paid for one entertainment, she should 
remain satisfied with one. In this es¬ 
tablishment, 1 could notice that the 
hands were so scanty, as to compel 
one individual actor to hold a dia¬ 
logue with himself; and this he ac¬ 
complished, not only to the satisfac¬ 
tion of tire car, hut even of the eye, 
by a most ingenious device. When 
he spoke in the character of a male, 
we had a complete male profile to 
contemplate, and a hoarse and husky 
voice to listen to; but when he found 
it necessary to assume the female re¬ 
sponse in the dialogue, the profile 
was reversed; aud a female voice, at¬ 
tire, and deportment, were exhibited 
to the audience ! Mrs Gilpin never 
discovered the trick, but contrived 
to laugh as heartily as any of us all 
notwithstanding. 

It would be fatiguing, were it pos¬ 
sible, to narrate to you tli© one-half 
of the amusing incidents which arose 
out of my visit to Edmonton. Suf¬ 
fice it to say; in conclusion, that 1 
stumbled here upon my old friend, 
“ Mr David Wilkie,” whom I knew 1 
in Scotland; that 1 found him busily 
engaged in sketching some part of 
the fair scenery, to be inserted into 
his “ chef hi’oeuvre,” the “ Chelsea 
Pensionersand that, in “ Mr T.V.’ 
hospitable mansion, in the immediate 
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neighbourhood, we spent an evening 
which I have ever since considered 
as one Qf the happiest of* my life.—In 
(he mean time, I remain 
Yours, &c. 

Eurc.v. Anderson. 

N.B. Tliere having been various, 
and somewhat contradictory surmi¬ 
ses, respecting my personal identity, 
place of residence, profession, and so 
forth, I take this opportunity of 
stating, like our good pafson, in a 
negative form, what I have occasion 
to know of myself:—I am neither 
writer, nor banker, nor merchant, 
nor mechanic, nor magistrate, nor 
minister; but just plain libcn. An¬ 
derson, Gent., and a faithful and loyal 
subject of his present Majesty George 
t he I’our th. 


VIEW OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS 

IN AMERICA, DURING THE YEARS 

1818, 1819, AND 1820. 

Tin; lhiitod States of America, in 
whatever light they are considered, 
form an interesting subject of con¬ 
templation ; and it would, no doubt, 
he extremely desirable to have a 
calm and philosophical estimate of 
the American character and manners. 
Most of those, howcv< r, who have 
undertaken this difficult task, appear 
to have been beset by strange preju¬ 
dices, under the influence of which, 
in place of giving a faithful portr ;it 
of the American character, they have 
either censured and abused every 
thing American, or they have run 
blindly into the opposite extreme of 
lavish and indiscriminate praise. In 
place of calmly deliberating on the 
question, in the capacity of judges, 
they have descended into the arena 
of debate, and have entered into the 
subject with all the zeal and ingenui¬ 
ty of party-spirit. It is not from 
such suspicious sources that we can 
draw any satisfactory information. 
Even iii respect to the laws, institu¬ 
tions, and policy of America, and 
their general effect on the great body 
or the people, we meet with the most 
decided and positive contradictions; 
and although, by comparing the state¬ 
ments of. the different vSdters, wc 
'may come to some conclunon as to 
specific facts; yet, in the more deli¬ 
cate. question of national character 


and manners, wc arc landed into a 
hopeless controversy. On matters of 
this nature, there is such a latitude 
for fancy, caprice, temper, uste, and 
other feelings, that we ne< 1 no: 
wonder at the wide discrepancies of 
travellers on sveh subjects. Some, 
too, may have had the misfortune, in 
visiting a foreign country, to be cast 
among persons of disagreeable habits 
and character; and if they are evil 
disposed towards the people, they 
will take occasion to fasten the faults 
of a few on the community at large. 
If a writer is contented and happy ; 
if he succeed in the purposes of his 
journey, this frame of mind will 
throw a charm over external objects, 
and will make lnm pleased with 
every thing. If, on the other hand, 
he is unhappy and dissatisfied, he 
will see things under a totally differ¬ 
ent aspect; his discontented spirit 
will tinge every tiling with its own 
hue; and, under such circumstances, 
we can hardly expect from him any 
favourable account of the people 
among whom he resides. Where the 
judgment, therefore, is apt to be bi¬ 
assed by so many circumstances, it 
is not by giving implicit credit to any 
single testimony, but from a compa¬ 
rison of different and contradictory 
statements, that we can extract any 
fair estimate of the American cha¬ 
racter. 

The present work, on the Society 
and Manners of America, is by a lady 
who visited the country in 1818. It 
consists of letters written to a friend, 
containing her observations on all 
that she saw or heard in this new 
and interesting country, copiousty 
interspersed with reflections, both 
moral and political, on many import¬ 
ant topics connected with Great 
Britain, as well as with America. 
The style of the writer is lively and 
entertaining, and though she occa¬ 
sionally introduces trite and com¬ 
mon-place remarks, she is at other 
times eloouent, as well as philosophi¬ 
cal. In tlifk view/ die work is far 
from being destitute of interest. Its 
chief defect seems to be, that it is 
one continued and overstrained pa¬ 
negyric upcai every thing that bears 
the stamp of America, eveu to the 
minutest particular of her manners 
and customs. With this writer, 
America is the standard of excellence. 
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and every thing is praised or censur¬ 
ed exactly as it approaches to or re¬ 
cedes from this model. There are 
no discriminating traits in the por¬ 
trait, no variety or relief from the 
broad and uniform glare of exagger¬ 
ated praise. No one who considers 
the circumstances of the American 
community can be insensible to its 
peculiar and various advantages. In 
particular, the immense and unoccu¬ 
pied territory which lies between the 
Western States and the Pacific Ocean, 
affords a vast outlet to her superflu¬ 
ous and increasing population; and 
the wages of labour are thus always 
kept high in the more populous and 
settled parts. The great mass of 
the American corfimunity must thus 
always be prosperous, nappy, and 
contented. That wretchedness and 
misery which are found in the ancient 
and overpeopled communities of Eu¬ 
rope, cannot be seen here; and no tu¬ 
mults or discontent, occasioned by the 
high price of provisions, or by want 
of employment, can occur in this 
land of prosperity' and peace. But 
with this blessing, which we are far 
from underrating, are connected pe¬ 
culiar disadvantages, affecting the 
state of society and of manners, 
which this writer has thrown entire¬ 
ly into the shade. In a community 
newly formed, such as that of Ame¬ 
rica, we can no where expect to find, 
except, perhaps, in some of the oldest 
towns, the same comforts, conveni¬ 
ences, and luxuries, nor the same 
polish and refinement of manners, or 
the same high acquirements, as in the 
old and long-established societies of 
Europe ; and all accounts according¬ 
ly agree, that as we recede into the 
back settlements, we meet with a 
state of manners rstther coarse and 
repulsive. Mr Birkbeck, who can¬ 
not well be suspected of any preju¬ 
dice against America, has celebrated 
the filthiness of the inns, where the 
motley assemblage of strangers are 
all crowned into one sleeping apart¬ 
ment, ana wl^crt they it: a manner 
dress and unttresa in public ; a trait 
which evinces a vulgarity and want 
of delicacy wholly inconsistent with 
our European ideas of decorum. By 
the want of domestic service, also, 
and of other conveniences, a great 
part of the inhabitants, though they 
have plenty of provisions, and may 
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be realising an independence, must 
be engaged in the meanest and moM 
servile offices, and must, in the end, 
contract habits suitable to their con¬ 
dition. We do not mention these 
things in any way reproachful to 
America. They necessarily flow 
from the state of manners which 
must preyail in a community gra¬ 
dually spreading over the desart. 
Man is the creature of circumstances, 
to whichi as he cannot control them, 
he must accommodate his habits; 
and we bring these peculiarities into 
view, by way of set-off to the perpe¬ 
tual species of flattery and compli¬ 
ment in which this writer indulges 
on the subject of America. 

To such a length, indeed, is this 
partiality carried, that it detracts 
greatly froiq the authority of her 
statements. From the most trifling 
circumstances, and from every per¬ 
son with whom she inecfs in the shape 
of an American, she draws the ma¬ 
terials of panegyric. On reading 
some of her statements, we might 
suppose that human nature had been 
improved by its passage across the 
Atlantic, and that the selfish passions 
which distracted the European states 
found no place in this happy country. 
It was an American vessel in whicn 
this Englishwoman sailed for the 
United States ; and the dispositions 
of the crew, the character of the cap¬ 
tain, and the whole management and 
discipline of the ship, ‘furnish topics 
for unqualified praise. “ I observed 
much,” she remarks, “ and often, 
upon the quietness and matchless ac¬ 
tivity of the crew.” No scolding 
from the captain, nor sulky looks 
from the men ; but all was lundness 
on the one hand, and obedience on 
the other. The ship was named 
Amity, and, during the whole pas¬ 
sage, there never was a dispute, ex¬ 
cept once, between an Englishman 
and a Scotchman, in which an Ame¬ 
rican, mildbr, of course, and less fiery 
in his disposition, kept the peace be¬ 
tween both. The captain was an 
old and weather-beaten sailor, wlio 
had often crossed the Atlantic, and 
had never lost a single spar; though 
(adds the writer) I “ have conversed 
with sailers not naif the age of the 
good captain of the AYnity, who had' 
never made a voyage without losing a 
spar.” It would thus appear, .that, 
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. among their other advantages, the 
' Americans are, somehow or other, se¬ 
cured against the teVnpests of the 
ocean. The' intelligence of the crew 
is the frequent topic of praise. She 
often conversed, she informs us, with 
one of those “ sons of Neptune," as 
he sat piecing a torn sail and mend¬ 
ing a rope, and never came from the 
conversation without having gained 
some useful information, or without 
having conceived a higller idea of 
the country to which the man be¬ 
longed. 

In this happy frame of mind, our 
traveller entered the Hudson. Here 
she is furnished with innumerable 
subjects of admiration, and her de¬ 
scription of the scenery, and of the 
various objects which now presented 
themselves, is eloquent and strik¬ 
ing. As the ship moved slowly up 
the river towards New York, num¬ 
berless little boats, manned with ac¬ 
tive rowers, darted from the differ¬ 
ent shores, and made various inqui¬ 
ries at the vessel, respecting the length 
of the voyage, the weather, the 
winds, the latest news from Europe, 
ike .; and at the close of the dialogue, 
they asked if any of the passengers 
wished to be landed ? but always in 
a manner, we are told, which “ ex¬ 
pressed a willingness to render a ci¬ 
vility, rather than a desire to obtain 
employment.” 

Their faces, we are also informed, 
were unconAuonly intelligent; they 
had piercing, grey eyes, which glan¬ 
ced from beneath even and projecting 
brows,—and they spoke good Eng¬ 
lish, with a good voice and accent; 
and, it is added, that she had before 
observed the same of the crew of the 
vessel in which she had taken her 

• passage. Every thing that came 
under her observation, in this land of 
happiness, our traveller seems to 
have surveyed with a most favourable 
eye. In the lauding from the ship, 
she discovers new mattdt for congra¬ 
tulation and. praise. They were be¬ 
set, we are told, with no*needy crowds 
of suppliants, imploring charity or 
work; yet the deportment of the ci¬ 
tizens was in the highest degree civil 
and obliging: some laid planks to as¬ 
sist their descent from tra vessel, or 
lent a hand to* stay their uiftteadyfeet, 

* while others busied themselves with 
tlieir portmanteaus. In all this there 


is nothing very extraordinary. But 
this does not satisfy the partiality of 
our traveller. We are further assu¬ 
red, that “ there was in the look 
and air of those men, though clad 
in working-jackets, something which 
told that they were rendering civili¬ 
ties, not services; and that a kind of 
thank ye was all that should he ten¬ 
dered in return.” We have various 
anecdotes and stories, to shew the ci¬ 
vil and obliging dispositions of the 
inhabitants of New York to stran¬ 
gers, of which we do not make the 
least question; and the servants, al¬ 
so, are vindicated from the charge 
often made against them, of being 
disobliging and insolent. 

In Philadelphia, which our tra¬ 
veller next visited, she experienced 
the same hospitable attentions as at 
New York ; for though, she remarks, 
that there is at first something cold 
and precise in the general air and 
manner of the people, particularly 
wherf compared to the chearfulness 
and open-heartedness of the inhabi¬ 
tants of New York, yet this coldness 
of exterior, she assures us, wears off, in 
a great measure, on further acquain¬ 
tance. Our traveller is remarkably 
brief in her account of what is the 
chief province of a traveller to de¬ 
scribe; namely, the appeararae of the 
city, and the manners of iflPiiihabi- 
tants; and we regret this the more, 
as her forte seems particularly to lie 
in these local sketches. From this. 


she diverges into the wide ocean of 
political discussion, and speculates at 
great length on the character of Wil¬ 
liam Penn, about which there can 
be Jmt one opinion—on the penal 
code of America—and on the aboli¬ 
tion of capital punishments for mi¬ 
nor crimes. * 

The State-house, in which was as¬ 
sembled the first American Congress, 
and Which is now converted into a 
Museum, next aftbrds her a topic for 
declamation; and she takes occasion 
from this, to enter at great length on 
the subject of the, first American 
war. A gitat portiofi of the work is 
indeed taken up with abstract essays 
on political questions, which might 
have been just as well argued on this 
side of the Atlantic. We have, also, 
besides various other points which 
are discussed, a long dissertation on 
negro-slavery, the chief object of 
IV 
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which seems to be, to vindicate Ame¬ 
rica from the reproach which she is 
supposed to have incurred on this 
account, though we do not see that 
our author’s reasonings are very con¬ 
clusive. The existence of domestic 
slavery is unquestionably the great 
blot of the American community. We 
do not at present inquire where was 
the original sin of thus defiling the 
white population by the introduction 
of blacks. We willingly absolve the 
Americans from any peculiar blame 
on this account. Nay, wc believe 
that every enlightened American sin¬ 
cerely laments the existence of sla¬ 
very in any part of the Union, and the 
traces of it which ajre still left, even 
where it is abolished, in the admix¬ 
ture of the black with the white po¬ 
pulation. But the evil exists, and 
the degrading state in which the free 
blacks are still kept, by the prevailing 
influence of numbers, is one of the 
most odious and disgusting conse¬ 
quences of negro slavery. It ltiarks 
more than any other circumstance, 
the powerful effect of despotism in 
corfupting the human heart. The 
insolent superiority assumed by the 
whites over the blacks, and the de¬ 
grading distinctions maintained be¬ 
tween the two classes, throughout 
all the trails of social life, are ut¬ 
terly remting to every principle of 
humanity, or of right feeling. To 
the despised black, life is a continual 
aeries of unmanly insults, which habit 
may force him to bear, but which, 
we have access to know, is in many 
cases a source of the most cruel mor¬ 
tification. In many countries where 
slavery prevails, ot nas prevailed, the 
slightest taint of negro blood on the 
unhappy person, stamps indelible 
disgrace, from which*neither moral 
nor intellectual worth can relieve 
him. In the southern states of the 
Union this is still the case; hi the 
northern states, the hardships of the 
negro’s lot may be somewhat miti¬ 
gated. But in many respects lie is 
still treated with harshnetf, and con¬ 
tumely : the nfhnners of Vhe country 
still mark him out for scorn and ex¬ 
clusion, as if his society were pollu¬ 
tion ; and the very facts easually let 
out by our traveller, in her anxiety 
to vindicate the conduct of America 
to the freed negroes, decisively mark 
their degraded state. The black 
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children are, it seems, allowed to wor- , 
ship their Maker in the same church 
with those of the whites; but here, as 
well as in school-rooms, they arc care¬ 
fully ranged on separate forms : and 
in cities, the Africans have churches 
as well as preachers, of their own; as 
it would be unbecoming the gentility 
of the whitef preachers to dispense to 
them the gospel of peace. In hoard¬ 
ing-houses, also, the white and black 
servants ar4 ranged at different tables, 
and, in short, all the domestic inter¬ 
course of the whites with tk * blacks 
is o«e continued series of what we 
in Europe would reckon insults, 
every one grosser than another. 11 
is in vain that our author endeavours 
to palliate these odious distinctions, 
by comparing them to those which 
separate the higher from the lower 
classes in Europe. In every com¬ 
munity, the foundation for distinc¬ 
tions is laid in those inequalities of 
wealth, rank, or talent, which every 
where prevail. These distinctions 
arc inevitable ; they necessarily arise 
out of the very nature of human so¬ 
ciety, and are even recognised by the 
poor, who are far from grudging, on 
this account, at the rich. No heart¬ 
burnings are produced by these dis¬ 
tinctions, because no positive or per¬ 
emptory line is drawn between the 
different classes; and any man in 
Europe has the chance, by industry 
or talent, of rising to the highest 
consideration in society" The la¬ 
bouring classes are not considered in 
Europe as objects of disgust, whose 
intercourse would bring pollution 
along with it. The rich do not, in¬ 
deed, associate in familiar intercourse 
with the poor, but rather from the 
natural unritness of such intercourse, 
than from any offensive feeling of 
disgus. towards them. Hut in coun¬ 
tries where slavery has been planted, 
the case is widely different. The foun¬ 
dation for the separation o'f the two 
classes is thus laid, in the pride and 
insolence of tj)e whites; the natural 
return for which, from the blacks, is 
resentment and hatred. We are duly, 
sensible that slavery, and its baneful 
consequences, cannot be suddenly ex¬ 
tirpated from the society of the Unit¬ 
ed States, and are far froitf imputing 
blame to me government, whose be¬ 
nevolent exertions in abolishing the 
traffic in slaves, and in the wise and 
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hTTcral policy which it has followed 
' towards the free blacks, we duly 
appreciate. But we ‘wonder how a 
people, among whom a love of liber¬ 
ty prevails, who arc generally well 
informed, and who in that most im¬ 
portant branch of their domestic po¬ 
licy, namely, the administration of 
criminal justice, are so thoroughly 
enlightened and merciful, should ne¬ 
vertheless, in their domestic man¬ 
ners, and daily intercouAe, trample 
upon the feelings of an unoffending 
tacc of people, in a manner alike re¬ 
pugnant to humanity, religion., and 
evqry liberal maxim ; and all this, 
merely because their colour happens 
to be black, instead of white. The 
admirable satire of Montesquieu 
.seems here to be strictly applicable. 
This great man, whqp he was argu¬ 
ing ironically in defence of negro 
slavery, contended that the blacks 
were not men, and were therefore 
not entitled to the privileges of the 
species, because, he adds, if they 
were men, it would follow that we 
could not be Christians. 

The account of Philadelphia is con¬ 
cluded with the following excellent 
delineation of the American character: 

The Americans are very good talkers, 
and admirable listeners ; understand per. 
fectly the exchange of knowledge, for 
which they employ conversation, and em¬ 
ploy it solely. They have a surprising 
stock of information, but this runs little 
into the pre?incts of imagination ; facts 
form the ground-work of their discourse. 
They are accustomed to rest their opinions 
on the results of experience, rather than 
on ingenious theories and abstract reason¬ 
ings; and arc always wont to overturn 
the one, by a simple appcid to the other. 
They, have much general know ledge, but 
are best read in philosophy, history, poli¬ 
tical economy, and the general seience of 
government. The world, however, is the 
book which they consider most attentive¬ 
ly, and make a general practice of turn¬ 
ing over the page of cv^ry man’s mind 
that.comes across them; they do this 
very quietly, and very pi v illy, and with 
the understanding that you are at perfect 
lilierty to do the same by theirs. They 
.ire entirely without nuiuvaisc Iiontc , and 
arc equally free from effrontery and oili- 
cioustie.is. The constant exercise of the 
reasoning-powers gives to .their character 
and manners’ a mildness, painness, and 
unchanging suavity, such as are often re¬ 
in.irked in Kurnpc in men clou-led to the 


abstract sciences. Wonderfully patient 
and candid in argument, close reasoners, 
acute observers, and original thinkers. 
They understand little the pla- of words, 
or, as the Freneli more distinctly express 
it, badinage. When an Amcri- an, in¬ 
deed, is pressed into this by some more 
trifling Europeai, or by some lively wo¬ 
man of his own nation, I have sometimes 
thought of a Quaker striking into a High¬ 
land reel. This people have nothing of 
the poet in them, nor of the lei esprit, 
and I think arc apt to be tiresome, if they 
attempt to be either. It is said that every 
man has his forte, and so, perhaps, has 
every nation; that of the Americun is 
clearly good sense : this sterling quality 
is the current coin of the country, and it 
is curious to sec how immediately it tries 
the metal of other minds. 

The author also mentions ano¬ 
ther trait of the American character, 
namely, a talent for dry humour, 
which is the weapon (she adds,) they 
usually employ when assailed by 
impertinence, or troublesome folks of 
any kind. This might have passed 
off very well as a general remark, 
but we have unfortunately some spe¬ 
cimens given of this dry humour, 
which seems to us to be affectation, 
or downright vulgarity. One of the 
stories told is of Mr Jefferson, when 
he was President, the truth of which 
we greatly doubt:—At one of his 
dinners, it appears that tlu- Spanish 
Ambassador s lady took offence in 
some point of etiquette, and sent her 
husband to complain to Mr Jeiicrson, 
wlio, wc arc told, fell upon the fol¬ 
lowing happy expedient of rebuking 
this formality:— 

jtfr .JciTerson, while occupied in his lib - 
rary, was informed that the Spanish mi¬ 
nister was in ,an adjoining apartment ; 
lie called immediately for his hoot-i, and 
putting one on, and holding the other in 
his hand, proceeded to the mom. Ila\- 
ing fialf-opened the door, he issued orders 
to the servant behind him, touching his 
horse, and then advancing, and drawing 
on, as he did so, his remaining boot, wel¬ 
comed hB visitor* with his w onted ame¬ 
nity. “ Ffay be scati-d ; be seated; no 
ceremony here, iny good Sir. Very glad 
to see youand then, withoyt regarding 
the discoiyxrled air of the astonished re¬ 
presentative of S^iaiti and the Indies, en¬ 
tered with his wonted ease into general 
com ersatiun, opposing the gentleman to 
the minister, and the unaffected majesty 
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of the philosopher to the frozen haughti¬ 
ness of the diplomatist. 

Anxious to explore the country, 
of which she had such a fervent ad¬ 
miration, our traveller now took a 
journey up the Hudson, 160 miles, 
to Albany; thence she proceeded 
westward to the falls of Niagara, 
and visiting Canada, r returned to 
New York by way of Vermont. In 
the course of this journey, she had 
various opportunities of observing 
the domestic manners of the new set¬ 
tlers—their plans for improving the 
country, and the great difficulties 
they had to struggle with, not only 
from the labour of clearing the 
land, but from the .diseases occasion¬ 
ed by the pestilential air of the 
woods, and by the exhalations from 
the waters. Her observations on all 
these matters are, as usual, pur¬ 
posely interspersed with political 
discussion ,of events, many of them 
long past. West Point, near Albany, 
the scene of General Arnold's trea¬ 
chery during the American war, gives 
occasion for a dissertation on that 
transaction ; and in the character of 
Arnold, and throughout the whole 
work, every opportunity is, in like 
manner, seized for a political lec¬ 
ture. 

From Albany, they set forward in 
the stage coach, and having gained 
the banks of the Mohawk, traced 
its course for 60 miles, through a 
country finely varied, rich with cul¬ 
tivation, and sprinkled with cottages 
and villas. The valley of the Mo¬ 
hawk is chiefly peopled with old 
Dutch settlers, who, along with the 
Germans, thrive the best in this a- 
gricultural country,-—who set them¬ 
selves down with wonderful sagacity, 
and this being once done, is done for 
ever. The qualities of the other 
settlers are thus briefly summed up: 

“ As a settler, next best to the Ger¬ 
man thrives the Scot; the French¬ 
man is given to‘turn hunter; the 
Irishman drunkard, and the English¬ 
man speculator.” " 1 

They next arrived at fttica, at an 
inn where fifteen stages stop daily,and 
of which *the master, eighteen years 
since, carried the weekly rrfail in his 
pocket to Albany. Such instances 
everywhere occur of the surprising 
progress of the country. On ap¬ 
proaching the Skencatalus, Cayuga, 
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Sencka, Onondaga, and Canadaigua 
lakes, they found that cultivation 
had here made greater progress than 
farther eastward. The villages at the 
head of these lakes arc all thriving 
and beautiful. But Canadaigua, our 
traveller is of opinion, bears away the 
palm. In the country near the river 
Genesee sht took up her residence 
with a Mr Wadsworth, who, nineteen 
years before, had settled in the depths 
of the wildbrnes... 

Leaving Genessee, w one of those 
light waggons so common in the 
United States, they traced the course 
of the Genessee to within four miles 
of its discharge into lake Ontario, 
where there are three remarkable 
falls in the river. At the head of 
the first fall is the town of Roches¬ 
ter, which is only seven years old, 
and now contains upwards of 200 
houses, well laid out in broad streets ; 
shops furnished with all the neces¬ 
saries, and many of the luxuries of 
life; and several good inns. 

From Rochester to Lewiston, on 
the Niagara river, the country was 
unhealthy in the extreme—almost 
every house was the habitation of 
disease ; and the pallid countenan¬ 
ces of the settlers indicated too plain¬ 
ly their sufferings’: the cabins they 
passed on the road exhibited no¬ 
thing of the stir of human life: one 
solitary figure was sometimes the 
only moving creature within its 
walls. At one place, & group of 
children was gathered, some sitting, 
some standing, to observe the pass¬ 
ing vehicle: “ the gaze of their lus¬ 
treless eyes, and the hue of their 
sallow cheeks, haunted me for many 
hours afterwards.” The physician 
who travelled with them in the dili¬ 
gence, told them, that he had five 
and tli.rty patients within the stretch 
of a mile. ,f We did not, (says our 
traveller), enter a house in which 
there were less than two of the fa¬ 
mily, either ih bed, or looking as if 
they ought to he therethese evils, 
however, only fall upon the first 
settlers in the country; as the fo- s 
rest is cleared away, the mal’aria re¬ 
cedes. Arrived at the frontier village 
of Lewiston, on the Niagara river, 
they found the country liealtliy ; the - 
inn was filial with a crowd of travel¬ 
lers ; and the landlady was worked, 
as our traveller observes, out pf 
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.. strength and out of temper, nursing 
an iufant with one arrti, and cook¬ 
ing with the other. * Relieving her 
^ of this incumbrance, her good hu¬ 
mour was restored, and supper pre¬ 
pared. From this place they pro¬ 
ceeded to visit the cataract oi Nia¬ 
gara, of which there is an ample 
description ; and being am the bor¬ 
ders of Canada, the scene of the late 
war, we have a long account of its 
events—the invasion of *lie United 
States by the British force—the ris¬ 
ing of the country—the battle of 
L’lattsburg—and the retreat o£ the 
invaders. 

Passing over into Upper Canada, 
the writer gives a most melancholy 
account of the sufferings which fre¬ 
quently await the poor emigrants in 
that country. But this can hardly 
be otherwise, in cases where emi¬ 
gration is the last *resort of poverty 
or improvidence. All accounts ac¬ 
cordingly agree in setting forth the 
hardships of emigration as certain, 
and strongly suggest the inexpe¬ 
diency of all such enterprizes, unless 
from necessity. No man who can, by 
any exertion, hold his station in any 
of the civilized communities of Eu¬ 
rope, ought rashly to exchange it for 
a residence in the American wilder¬ 
ness. It is justly observed by this wri¬ 
ter, that the inexperienced emigrants 
of Europe attempt to proceed too 
far into the wilderness, when they 
might settli with more advantage in 
the cultivated parts of the United 
States, where there is still abundance 
of vacant lands. In Vermont there 
are many valuable tracks unreclaimed 
in the lower vallies, either arable or 
pasture, which would suit the emi¬ 
grants from Scotland. The Ameri¬ 
can, our author justly observes, en¬ 
ters the western wilderness, skilled to 
vanquish all its difficulties: he is 
properly placed in the vanguard of 
civilization ; but the foreigner will 
find himself far better jilaced in the 
main body, where he is encouraged 
by his companions around him. 

, The inhabitants of Lower Canada 
differ essentially from those of the 
United States, or even from the set- 
tlcrg in Upper Canada, in their cha¬ 
racter $nd habits. They are still es¬ 
sentially French; and i» ignorance 
ahd superstition, the modern Cana¬ 
dians are not one whit informed bc- 
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yond their ancestors who emigrated 
from their native France. The fol¬ 
lowing is the description giveu of 
this thoughtless and cont> '.ted race 
of people: 

The Priests have in their hards some 
of the best lan's in the country, mid 
claim, of course, some fruit-offerings 
from their spiritual children. Conceiving 
the security of the tenure to lie in the ig¬ 
norance of the people, they enforce every 
prohibition calculated to preset ve it entire; 
such as marrying with heretics, reading 
any book without the permission of the 
confessor, and learning the English lan¬ 
guage. The proximity of the States and 
their growing ]x>wer, and, worse than all, 
their institutions civil and religious, are 
naturally looked ujVn by these shepherds 
of the flock with suspicion and terror. As 
the union of Canada to the republic would 
of necessity pave the way to their down¬ 
fall, interest binds fast their loyalty to 
the ruling powers : these again, equally 
jealous of the States, and aware of the 
precariousnesM of the tenure by which 
they hold these colonies, pay much de¬ 
ference to the men vho hold the keys of 
the jieople’s minds. Thus goes the w orld! 
and yet with the Canadian peasant if 
would seem to go very happily : he cats 
his crust, or shares it with the passenger 
right cheerily ; his loyalty, transferred 
from Louis to King George, sits equally 
light on his light spirits. As to the go¬ 
vernment, if he shares it not, as little 
does he feel it. Too poor to be oppressed, 
too ignorant to be discontented, he in¬ 
vokes his saint, obeys Ids priest, smokes 
his pipe, and sings an old ballad; w hile 
shrewder heads, and duller spirits, enact 
laws w hich lAs never hears of, and toil 
after gains which he contrives to do with¬ 
out. 

tr e have a long letter on the di¬ 
rection of American genius, which 
seems to be o' laboured apology for 
the want of any standard American 
works of science or wit. “ It has 
bee» common (says this writer,) to 
scrutinize the literature of America at 
the European bar, -and to pass a ver¬ 
dict against American wit and Ame¬ 
rican science." j ithout passing 
any such Verdict, or'without any il¬ 
liberal meaning towards America, it 
is certainly a matter of surprise, and 
worthy of enquiry, that we have no 
American work of any celebrity, ei¬ 
ther in science, literature, or poetry. 

In the work before us this is briefly 
accounted for, on the supposition that 
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the whole talent of America is ab¬ 
sorbed in the public service: that 
America, engaged originally in an ar¬ 
duous conflict for her independence, 
and afterwards in the hardly less 
difficult task of establishing her go¬ 
vernment, has had no respite from 
the real business of life, for works of 
speculation or fancy. But this will 
hardly account for the deficiency of 
American literature. Has not every 
nation to attend to the business of 
legislation and government; and have 
they not all, in their turn, been in¬ 
volved in the turmoils of revolution ? 
It was in times of civil confusion 
that the genius of Milton was bred; 
and it will not be found that obsta¬ 
cles of this nature Have ever damped 
the strong and ardent impulse of the 
human intellect. Burke, one of the 
great literary ornaments of his time, 
was immersed all his life in the con¬ 
tentions of politics; and, in like man¬ 
ner, Addisibn, Swift, and Steel, were 
deeply embarked in the factions of 
the day. But their disputes called 
forth their wit and their literary 
powers. On the other hand, many 
enthusiastic spirits, following the bias 
of their genius, fly from the active 
bustle of the world, and aspire after 
fame, by those effusions of the fancy 
which require to be matured in the 
privacy of the closet. To these great 
efforts of the human mind, the agi¬ 
tations of the world have never yet 
presented any obstacle; and we do 
not well sec now the political condi¬ 
tion of America, even if it had been 
exposed to greater trouble, could ac¬ 
count for her want of literature. But 
the truth is, that bn ween the peace of 
1783 and her late war with Great 'Bri¬ 
tain, America had a precious inter¬ 
val of nearly thirty years of peace; 
during which, if literature had been 
much cultivated, some of its flowers 
must have burst forth, to attract the 
attention of Europe. It is said, in¬ 
deed, that in America distinction is 
chiefly found in the service of the 
state. Literary <J : stinctian would, 
wc apprehend, be a far greater honour 
to any American than state prefer¬ 
ment. An American poet, whose 
works were read and admired in Eu¬ 
rope, would lie a phenomenon. He 
would be like a flower in the wilder¬ 
ness, and would be more run after 
even than any warlike hero. Liter¬ 


ary eminence is, no doubt, highly 
honourable every where, but in A- 
merica it would be peculiarly so; 
and when, amid such excitements, 
the prize is not won, what can wt 
infer, but that the people, occupied 
with more ordinary cares, are defi¬ 
cient in that high taste and cultiva¬ 
tion which .naturally gives birth to 
works of genius and imagination. 
And this view of the American cha¬ 
racter is quite consistent with a sin¬ 
cere admiration of thtir capacity for 
legislation and government 

The nature and causes of the late 
war "between Great Britain and the 
United States are next considered at 
great length. We do not see the ne¬ 
cessity of reviving the discussion of 
this unhappy quarrel. We hope it 
is truly the la$t war that will ever 
take place between the two powers, 
and that licnccfoith they will exist 
for the more amiable purposes of mu¬ 
tual benevolence. The account given 
of the American navy is well worthy 
of attention, and that of the army, 
including the militia, who appear to 
have been a disorganized mass, mu¬ 
tinous and wilful, and rejecting, 
frequently, the control of all orders 
or discipline; brave, however, and 
determined, and formidable to an 
invading army by these qualities, as 
well as by their unrivalled dexterity 
in the use of their arms. A short 
campaign gradually tamed into or¬ 
der this disorderly throng; and it 
docs not appear that, during the 
whole course of the war, any per¬ 
manent impression could have been 
made on the country by the hand¬ 
ful of British troops sent against it. 
Wherever the country was invaded, 
there the war became national, and 
crowds of volunteers flocked to the 
natioi..tl standard. This was the 
case on the Canadian frontier, which 
was penetrated by Sir George Pre- 
vost with a corps of excellent troops, 
the elite of the British army, whose 
onset no body of raw American 
militia could for a moment have 
withstood. But they were instantly 
surrounded-with clouds of irregulars, 
who, declining any regular battle, 
hung upon them and destroyed them 
in detail, while they wers opposed, 4 
face to fac/», by regular troops. Sir 
G. l’revost has been censured for his 
retreat into Canada. But sooner or 
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-Jatv’r lie must have retreated ; for he 
could never have madchis way through 
the mass of. force which was daily 
gathering around him. His farther 
entrance into the country would have 
been a repetition of the experiment 
made by General Burgoyne, during 
the first American war, with even a 
greater certainty of failure. 

The nature of the American con¬ 
stitution, with the separate constitu¬ 
tions of the respective sta&s, and the 
ties by which they are bound toge¬ 
ther, affords a theme on which the 
author of these letters freely expa¬ 
tiates ; and her observations are fre¬ 
quently striking and philosophical, 
and would be more valuable, were 
they not often dictated by such a visi¬ 
ble and undue partiality to America. 
She has a letter on the education of 
the American you tty, and on the con¬ 
dition of the women ; both of which 
she commends in the highest terms. 
Indeed, her remarks are one conti¬ 
nued eulogium on the manners and 
institutions of the country. The fol¬ 
lowing description of the climate is 
lively and elegant: 

This is a climate of extremes; you are 
here always in heat or frost. The former 
you know 1 never object to, and as 1 
equally dislike the latter, 1 should perhaps 
be an unfair reporter of both. The sum ■ 
mer is glorious; the resplendent suu 
“ shining on, shining on,” for days and 
weeks successively; an air so pure, .so 
light, and to the so genial, that I wake, as 
it were, to a new existence. 1 hav e seen 
those around me, however, often droop¬ 
ing beneath fervors which have given me 
life. By the month of August, the pale 
cheeks and slow movements of the Ame¬ 
rican women, and even occasionally of 
the men, seem to demand the invigora¬ 
ting breezes of the Siberian winter to brace 
the nerves, and quicken the current of the 
blood. 

The winter;—those whom it likes, 
may like it. The season has its beauty 
aud its pleasures. Sparkling skies shin- 
ing down upon sparkling snows, over 
which the light sleigh vt, peopled with the 
young and the gay, bound along to the 
chime of bells, which the horses seem to 
“hear well pleased. In country and city, 
this is the time of amusement; the young 
people will run twenty miles, through 
the biting ajr, to the house of a friend; 
where all in a moment is sef^-stir ; car¬ 
pets up, music playing, and youths and 
maidens laughing and mingling in the 
mazy dance. 


181!), and 1H2S. 

The springthere is properly tio 
spring; there is a short struggle between 
winter and summer, who sometimes 
light for the mastery with a gt l deal of 
obstinacy. We have lately seen n fierce 
combat between these two great sove¬ 
reigns of the year In the latter days of 
March, summer suddenly alighted on the 
snows in the full flush of July heat; 
every window and door were flung open 
to welcome the stranger, and the trees 
were just bursting into leaf, when angry 
winter returned to the field, and poured 
down one of the most singular showers of 
sleet I ever witnessed. ’The water, freez¬ 
ing as it fell, cased every branch and twig 
in crystal of an inch thick, so transpa¬ 
rent, that each bud appeared distinctly 
through it; in sorrje places, large trees 
gave way beneath the unusual bur¬ 
den ; their heads absolutely touching the 
ground, until their trunks snapped in 
twain. • 

Iler observations on domestic ser¬ 
vice in the United States evince great 
good sense, as well as good temper. 
She strongly dissuades any emigrants 
from bringing over European ser¬ 
vants, who, not being accustomed to 
the freedom, and independence which 
prevail here, cannot beaT it, and ge¬ 
nerally become so saucy and disoblig¬ 
ing, that their masters arc soon forced 
to part with them. The native A- 
mcricans, she observes, make the best 
servants. But they have a fixed dis¬ 
like to household service, and never 
resort to it but in case of necessity ; 
and they are so proud, that their 
character requires management. “ No 
American (she observes) will receive 
an insulting word. A common mode 
of resenting an imperious order, is 
to quit the house, without waiting or 
even asking for a. reckoning.” As 
one illustration of this disposition, 
she tells a story of a female servant, 
who left her place because her mis¬ 
tress* who was from Europe, locked 
up the plate, which she held to be an 
impeachment on her honesty. The 
poor German and Swiss peasants who 
are brought ovei; to America, and 
who are frequently 1 bound to serve 
for a certain term of years, to defray 
the expense of their passage, form a 
valuable ^lass of servants fo farmers 
and country gentlemen. To prevent 
this class of emigrants from oppres¬ 
sion, the most humane regulations 
hare been passed in the different 
states, and they are executed with 
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the most exact rigour; an officer, 
with a salary, being appointed to 
look after their interest. On this 
subject our author contradicts, in 
every particular, and apparently on 
good grounds, a story circulated to 
the disadvantage of the American 
character, in Mr Fearon’s work. 

We have an account of Baltimore 
and Washington, the seat of the A- 
merican Congress, which was visited 
by the writer of these letters. She was 
present at some of the discussions, 
and gives a very favourable account 
of American eloquence. The work 
concludes with some observations on 
slavery in the northern states, and 
with various suggestions on this 
subject, so deeply interesting to the 
peace and happiness of the United 
States. The multiplication of this 
servile race is a serious and an in¬ 
creasing evil. The American states¬ 
men are duly sensible of this; but 
the difficulty is to find a remedy for 
a mischief so deeply rooted. The for¬ 
mation of colonies on the shores of 
Africa, to which the negroes might 
be transported, has been suggested, 
as the best expedient for ridding the 
country of this evil; and win n this 
apparently wild and difficult scheme 
has found suppoiters, it shows what 
a deep impression prevails of the 
miseries arising to the country from 
the farther increase of the slave po¬ 
pulation. 


SCOTTISH LITEIumjRE. 

One of the most piquant writers of 
the day, not long ago, classed our«na- 
tion among Iris “ imperfect Sympa¬ 
thies,” (reconciling, bj^ this term, liis 
conscience and his philanthropy); and 
1 rather think he has elsewhere de¬ 
scribed a Scotchman as compounded 
of a dull Frenchman and a superfi¬ 
cial German. lie seems here to be 
giving an opinion on a subject of 
which he knows little or nothing. He 
never was in Scotlahd; anfi it is ra¬ 
ther unfair to judge of Its inhabi¬ 
tants from the refugees—the money¬ 
makers, who swarm to London, under 
pretence of seeking a competency to 
maintain diem in comfort at home; 
and wh'o, when they have attained it, 
forget to return: not forgetting, 
however, to keep up the appearance 


of what they find set down in books, 
as the characteristic of their coun¬ 
trymen, by babbling, on all occasions, 
of their love of home; as did lately 
a certain great law lord, who, at a 
public dinner in this city, after 
stating that he had lived forty years 
within cry of his native county, 
but without"visiting it, proceeded to 
describe how delighted he should bn 
on coming to the play-ground of his 
childhood,\somt twenty miles far¬ 
ther north,) and next day set off on 
his return southward, witho.it mak¬ 
ing the experiment. He deals still 
less fairly with this nation, if lie 
judges of it on the data afforded by 
the writings of the’mucli-praised au¬ 
thors it has lately produced. The 
greater part of our literary manufac¬ 
ture, (as known out of the country,) 
is only remarkable for conveying, in 
a highly-polished' style, the truths 
(and sophisms) which the spread of 
knowledge has carried almost every 
where, and for acute, sensible reason¬ 
ing, on some abstract subjects of dis¬ 
cussion ;'and displays (1 will .grant 
Mr Lamb) rather the elegant writing 
of the well-educated gentleman, than 
the elaborated results of the efforts 
of imaginative and original minds. 
The historical writings of Hobertson 
anil Ilume display research and 
judgment; but it may be admitted, 
that no excessive greatness of mind 
was required for their production. 
It may also be conceded to Mr Cole¬ 
ridge, as not at all influencing the pre¬ 
sent discussion, that the philosophical 
works of the latter are not, strictly 
speaking, original. For Blair, I ask 
only the reputation of good sense.- 
Smollct, Thomson, aud Mackenzie, 
may be abandoned as essentially 
English in their genius and subjects. 
In estimating the character of the 
Scottish nation, the writings of these 
men ought to be kept out of view, as 
having nothing in common ’with it, 
but a sort of Sturdy good sense, ma¬ 
tured and refined by a good education. 

Even although they had not form¬ 
ed themselves so entirely on an Eng¬ 
lish school, still it ought to be re¬ 
membered, that the portion of a na¬ 
tion’s literature, from which its tem¬ 
perament can best be inferred, is not 
that whiclr consists of works, of ab¬ 
stract reasoning, and of historical nar¬ 
rative ; because all such works, from 
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their Mature, partake more of the able, "by mere dint of tinsel, to blind 
general than the individual; that is, the whole nation to its innate cold- 
arc produced by the c-xercisc of those ness and deformity, and to draw all 
faculties of the mind, which are our genius to its lure. Scotland has 
most universally and equally distri- been spared this disgrace. There is 
bbted—of the rational part of hu-#plenty of good and pleasant feeling 
man nature; and have little con- woven into song, which has no allu- 
nection with the affections and ima- sion to these-dull things Politics-— 
gination, which are most liable to be there is wealth oi independent senti- 
moditied by the various Occidents of ment. 1 do not remember a Jacobite 
time and place, and which are con- song worthy to stand in competition 
hequently the essential ingredients with—“Is there for honest poverty?" 
of those peculiarities wliicA have oh- Neither am 1 (now that 1 am 
tained the name of National (’liarac- about telling what I am not) of the 
ter. Now 1 could figure to myself number of those crack-brained pre- 
the honest face of our “ Imperfect tenders to enthusiasm, who have late- 
Sympathist,” dilating into a hearty ly run tartan-mad; and (like the 
chuckle at the thought of Scotland’s Humorous Lieutenant of Fletcher, 
claim to the possession of feeling in love with the King, and extend- 
and imaginative mind being rested ing this affection fo his cast clothes, 
upon her poets, (his favourite Burns superannuated nags, and namesake 
always excepted); and truly had we street) admire every thing Highland: 
nothing better to shew than Epigo- —kilts—high cheek-bones—smoky 
niads. Graves, and certain Tragedies, huts—language—and (mercy on us 1 ) 
his laughter would not lie very much the music. The first of these may 
mis-timed. There are, however, cer- be elegant, hut, God knows, they are 
tain ballads and songs, which have neither decorous nor comfortable, 
built into themselves abodes in our As for the elevation of the cheek- 
hearts; and which, if they do not bone, it being a beauty we Lowland- 
quite form a literature, at least shew, ers are said to have in common with 
that, had it not been for adverse our brethren of the mountains, the 
events, Scotland had the stuff where- less said of it the better. The three 
of to frame a literature as proud and last articles of the catalogue seem 
as lasting as that of England. to me much upon a par. In sober 

It may be as well, however, before earnest, a band of Highlanders, in 
proceeding farther, to state, in order their native arms and dress, under 
to avoid misunderstanding, that 1 am their natural chief, in proper time 
not one of those who consider the and place, with their bagpipes play- 
Jacobite portion of Scottish song as ing, (provided they he at least two 
the only valuable, or indeed as the miles distant,) is a kind of living 
best part of it. It would have been poetry; buj. a parcel of English- 
shameful to this country, if its sons men, who understand not a word of 
hail allowed, what was once an oh- Gaelic, and know no more of the 
jeet of the most devoted attachment. Highlands than may be learned in 
to be torn from them, while they a six weeks tour, sitting down to a 
were yet ignorant of its unworthi- luxurious dinner in the Highland 
ness, without a sigh or a struggle; dress, or walking about a spacious 
and it glads me, that more than one and elegant ball-room, with all the 
poet lias bewailed the misfortunes of stiffness which fear of exposure in so 
that dazzling destruction, arbitrary umi&ual a garb naturally inspires, is 
power, which gains upon the aftcc- a very ridiculous object; and half a 
tions of a susceptible *aiul imagiua- dozen bagpipes, within the narrow 
tive mind much in the same manner walls of the Edinburgh .Theatre, are, 
as an artful and beautiful courte- to my edfrs, truly diabolical, lilo not 
* zan, “ sparkling at once in beauty think, thlt either the vapouring oi 
and destruction,” inveigles to herself the lairds at their fancy halls, or the 
the heart of an inexperienced boy. bringing down two or three ttoeen 
But it must have been still more Highlanders every year, to pla^nd 
shamefuf if this hollow pageant, in cut capers on the stage, is the true 
spite of the awkwardne6^>f those who way to keep up the old Highland 
presented it in this country, had been spirit. Its more likely operation 
. voi.. x. * 2 
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will be to supply us with inelo-dra- 
matic heroes. After all that has 
been said of the Highland imagina¬ 
tive and poetic turn of mind, I must 
be allowed to remain sceptical till L 
see BOinc fruits of it. An yet, np-, 
thing has appeared but Ossian—that 
ricketty bastard, which nothing but 
the bland atmosphere of the most 
ridiculous nationality could have 
kept in existence for a month. 
Tlie poetical character attributed to 
the Gaelic language, on which so 
much stress is laid, seems to me 
rather the struggling of men attempt¬ 
ing to express their ideas amid an 
inadequacy of words, than the break¬ 
ing forth of lofty imagination. As far 
as positive evidence goes, the High¬ 
landers may be the most or least ima¬ 
ginative race in existence. Arguing, 
therefore, from probability, ami it is 
all that is left us to go upon, 1 should 
incline to believe, from the very ex¬ 
pressions of their eulogists, that they 
are in thU respect nearly on a level 
with their neighbours. “ Tho sur¬ 
rounding scenery gives them an ha¬ 
bitual melancholy.” Possibly—but 
are only great minds melancholy ?— 
Have wc never heard of the ‘‘moping 
idiot?” A constitutional tempera¬ 
ment, whether ardent or phlegmatic, 
is a thing of itself and quite inde¬ 
pendent of the mind. It is most 
generally the result of the animal 
spirits, and depends not unfrequent- 
ly on the state of the stomach. It is 
tne part of our constitution which 
we have in common with the brutes. 
Our gaiety is friskiness in the kitten 
—our melancholy, sluggishness in the 
ass. The reason and we imagination, 
these qualities of (he diviner some¬ 
thing within, call it Spirit, or what 
you will, are independent of the 
mere animal existence ,* and high de¬ 
grees of them are united indifferently 
to its strength and its weakness. 
There is, however, a specious show in 
a high degree of animal vivacity, that 
at times deceives bye-standers into a 
belief of abilities where none exist 
—as in the cape of spirited hoys, who 
are great gesiuses at school, and re¬ 
gular dunces for the rest of their 
lives. Mpch the same mistake is 
maJiwhen, on thestrength of a grave 
face, men are reputed wise;—and this 
mistake aeons to have been merle in 
the present case. Melancholy, for¬ 


sooth ! Why, Master Ma'tthew, 
Master Stephen, Master Slender,’ and 
Master Silence, were as melancholy 
as the best Of them; yet all these 
together, and involved to what power/ 
I you will, could never muster one- 
tenth part of the soul of honest Gra- 
tiano, who “ spoke an infinite deal 
of nothing—more than any man in 
Venice.” “ Oh! this villanous me¬ 
lancholy ! out upon it." 

1 have said thus much of the 
llighlandrrs firm a real liking; be¬ 
cause it is my opinion that they are, 
at the least, foolish friends, rho would 
recqmmend them to our liking, by 
attributing to them virtues they have 
never shewn themselves to possess ; 
thus elevating them to a height where 
there is a risk of their being unable 
to maintain themselves, ami thereby 
hazarding an. exposure to ridicule 
by u fall. I have scrupled the less 
to question the Imagination of the 
Highlanders, from the conviction 
that they have virtues enough to 
compensate the loss of a quality that 
lias been erroneously attributed to 
them. But to return, my principal 
object in noticing them at present, 
was to make them serve as an intro¬ 
duction to a remark on certain weak- 
headed Lowlanders, who (in conse¬ 
quence of the praiseworthy attempts 
of some Highlanders to revive the 
memory of their ancestors— 

“ Oh ! ’tis man’s worst deed, 

To let the things that have* i>ecn ran to 
waste!”)— 

have lately been infected with what 
tile author of Waverley calls the 
“ tartan fever.” Now, although it is 
the sign of a wise and amiable mind, 
when a man feels pride and pleasure 
in dwelling on the remembrance of 
his forefathers, and things connected 
with taem, it docs not follow, that he 
of a different race, whose soul echoes 
this man’s words with an appearance 
of feeling, is either better ’or wiser 
thao.his'prototype, the parrot. Nay, 
when he woulq have us believe that 
he is deeply sensible to the feelings of 
country, and, to prove it, joins with , 
foreigners in the abuse of his kindred, 
(as certain Blues of either sex, and a 
few would-be poets, do, when they 
extol the Gad. at the expense of the 
Lowlander,^ we must nave leave to 
laugh at his folly. Amidst all my 
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faults N antl lollies, 1 cannot blame Having finished these prelim in a- 
mysSl^with this. Bom a Lowland- rios, I commence my Remarks on 
er, my^prtrjudices are Lowland. It Scottish Song with the Romantic Bal- 
,is admitted that the Inhabitants of lads. r J'hese, it is true, are not pccu- 
the low country, from want of habit, liar to Scotland, but are possessed by 
blare seldom evinced so much mecha- jit in common with the Iwth of 


nical courage as the Highlanders; 
but the materials are in them, and, 
when rightly trained, “ they’ll set 
their feet as far as who goes farthest.” 
Who ran fastest at Langside? For 
the rest, our hearth-stones blaze as 
bonnily as theirs—as kind and lov¬ 
ing hearts sit round them, clinging 
closer to each other, as the reflected 
flames light on the blackened glass, 
while the wind whistles and sighs 
round the house, and the big rain¬ 
drops pelt on the window. If we do 
not chase the slim deer over heathy 
mountains, we can pursue our native 
game over the stubble-field, with 
these same hills in our horizon, show¬ 
ing more beautifully than when near, 
—with the same gales bracing our 
nerves, and the same clouds floating 
majestically between us and the blue 
sky. To our fishers, the winding 
rivers are one continued chain of 
fresh, healthy, living beauty. Our 
daily occupations may be of an hum¬ 
ble nature; but the human mind, 
that true alchemist, can transmute 
the most sordid materials into beauty 
and worth, by weaving around them 
its hallowed feelings and imagina¬ 
tions. The carpenter's shop becomes 
a holy temple, and its deities are nup¬ 
tial and pafcutal love, in the shape of 
a dear wife and chubby children. 
Last, but greatest, wc have attained, 
by our own exertions, a degree of 
freedom and knowledge (and are at¬ 
taining more) of which they knew 
nothing till it was (perhaps, from the 
circumstances, unjustly) forced upon 
them. This is true sympathy with 
the prejudices of other nations, ho¬ 
nestly to avow our own, and to defer 
to theirs, as being the same in na¬ 
ture, tlfough different in form ; each 
children of the best feelings of the 
heart. If, by this deportment, we 
succeed notin conciliating onr neigh¬ 
bours, it would be alike vain and dis¬ 
honourable to attempt it by any other. 
If Highlanders despise us as a nation, 
what feelings must they have towards 
him, .who meanly attempts to insinu¬ 
ate liim$elf into their fss'our by abu¬ 
sing his brethren ? 


’England. The two nations arc, how¬ 
ever, sprung from the same stock; 
and, if we may not call these songs 
Scottish, we may consider them as 
an inheritance derived to both Scots 
and English from their remoter pro¬ 
genitors, and worthy to be noticed at 
present, as hints of what literature 
our Saxon ancestors brought with 
them to this island; for, indepen¬ 
dent of the well-known resemblance 
of these ballads to tbe old Scan¬ 
dinavian songs, their almost entire 
freedom from any chivalrous mix¬ 
ture, is a sufficient guarantee that 
their origin belongs to a period be¬ 
fore the Norman conquest. All the 
ballads, too, that have come to my 
knowledge, are natives of the “ North 
Couutrie," where Normans and their 
customs (and the consequent spread 
of chivalry) were least frequent. A- 
riosto, in his tale of Ginevra, gives 
the burning of maidens for inconti- 
nency s (an incident frequent in these 
ballads, but nowhere else to be met 
with) as a peculiarity of Scottish tra¬ 
dition ; hereby lending the weight of 
his authority to the opinion of the se¬ 
parateness of that tradition from the 
talcs of chivalry. Be this as it may, 
be these tales prior to, or coeval with 
chivalrous romance, it is certain that 
they are tales of a simple age, in 
which there existed a few marked 
distinction s*of Tank, maintained by 
the external splendour and power of 
th£ higher orders, but unaccompa¬ 
nied by any marked distinction in 
their habits of thinking, maimers, 
and customs^ 11 must generally hap¬ 
pen, that until the diffusion of know¬ 
ledge, which is always monopolized 
at first by those who have usurped 
the other good things of this world, f 
the only differencebetwccn the mas¬ 
ter and the slaves will be the greater 
gaudiness of th&one, and the coward¬ 
ly servility of the* ather. The pas¬ 
sions, (taking the word in its widest 
acceptation,) the passions of the peo¬ 
ple went ardent and intense; partak¬ 
ing more of that part of our consti¬ 
tution which unites itself roost close¬ 
ly with the material creation, than of 
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the purely mental. Their moral sense 
seems to have been yet in its infancy, 
forcing its way up amid the conflict¬ 
ing of their passions, as tire flame (if 
so homely a simile be admissible) of a 
new-stirred fire wreathes and tongues 
itself up amidst the severed coals; 
now twisting itself into some small 
corner and disappearing, and again 
returning, with a larger and more 
lasting light. If any part of their 
moral constitution could lie said to 
have attained its strength, it was that 
instinctive honesty which they main¬ 
tained, with a seeming unconscious¬ 
ness of its being a virtue; that truth, 
which rather proceeded from an ig¬ 
norance of falsehood, than a dislike 
of it. It would be ill-natured to ask, 
whether the integrity and veracity of 
those good people, who retain these 
virtues because they have been taught, 
from their youth upwards, that their 
interest and reputation depend upon 
their so doing, are more estimable 
than this blind honesty ? Assuredly 
they are not more to be relied on. 

The great charm of these ballads 
consists in their being pure narratives 
of events, in their straight forward 
way of telling their story, without 
stopping to comment; never giving 
any broader hint of the author’s 
knowledge of his hero’s or heroine’s 
feelings, than a brief exclamation of 
joy or sorrow. They give the bare, 
but elegant frame-work of the story; 
and the flowers that are to twine a- 
vound it, completing the bower of 
pleasure, are the imaginations and 
feelings of the reader or hearer. 
They merely give hints) to be ex¬ 
panded by him. They act upon the 
mind like a magnet let down intj a 
heap of iron filings and dust, which 
draws to it all die valuable particles, 
and hangs them in fanciful festoons 
on its edges. The simple state of 
society to which they refer, and which 
I have attempted to describe, affords 

* no great variety of event; and hence 

* the original tales are very few, though 
latterly increased in number, by the 
forgetful or intentional compounding 
of pne story, with* the appearance of 
novelty, out of fragments of several 
old ones. A lady of rank falling in 
love with an inferior, and the dire 
consequences of their love—faithless 
servants betraying, or (as in Glcn- 
kinrlie) diverting the success of their 


masters—the desolating rage 'of an 
injured husband—the worm tpriung 
again when trodden on (as ill Lama- 
kin)—matcrnftl love—and family dis¬ 
cord, comprehend al/nost the whole 
mf their subjects. They are few, itf- 
tleed, but they arc of the deepest in¬ 
terest: and, as the colouring that 
completes their spirited outlines is 
every time* to be supplied by the 
mind, it every time finds a delight 
in its exertions, that gives a conti¬ 
nued newness to the old tales. Many 
of tile little embellishments that now 
hang upon them are, doubtless, the 
feelings they excited in some young 
poet, breathed into verse, and hung 
as votive offerings on the fane reared 
by some elder bard, and which had, 
for a time, sheltered him from the 
lelting storms of adversity, and the 
icartless, inquisitivegazeof the world. 

These praises may be thought ex¬ 
travagant ; but ivlioevcr takes the 
trouble to examine tlieir object, will 
find that they are no more than just. 
Some quotations, however, will be 
the best apology for the warmth of 
iny eulogium. The first is that ex¬ 
quisite appreciation of female deli¬ 
cacy in the ballad of Glenkindic, 
where the lady discovers she has been 
deceived:— 

u Oh, wha is this,” says that l.idie, 

“ That opens nac and comes in ?” 

M It’s I, Glenkindic, your ain Uuc line, 

O, open and let mo in.” 

L 

She kent it was nne gentle knicht 
That she had lattcn in. 

For neither whan he gacd nor cam' 

Kist he her cheek or chin. 

He neither kist her when he cam’. 

Nor clappit her when he gacd ; 

& c. See. 

The next, which cannot fail to 
speak for itself to all, is from Lady 
Jane. The heroine is situated some¬ 
what like Griselda, wailing at table 
on tlic day her lord brings home his 
new wife. '■ 

She has serv’d the lang tables 
Wi* white bread and wi’ wine; 

An’ aye she drank the wan water, 

To keep her colour fine. 

And she gaed by the first table, 

And Ieuch amang them a’; " 

But afore she Reach'd the second ubl< 

She loot the tears doon fa’. 
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She’s tk’en a napkin, lang an' white, 

’/Oidhung’t up»»n a pin : * 

U waaftMlsy her watery ccn 

As sjie gaed out an’ in.* 

It remains to be observed, that as 
these songs have fluttered down to 
us on the breath of tradition, it 
would be ridiculous to assert that wc 
possess any of them in their original 
form. Many trifles have*been inter¬ 
woven with them—some quite at va¬ 
riance with the nature of the original 
story. Names and titles a#e given to 
the scenes and characters, according 
more with the age, rank, and place 
of abode of the people among whom 
the ballad is found, than the narra¬ 
tive itself: passages arc added or lost, 
with advantage or otherwise. This 
is natural; for the inclination to tell 
stories is universal, while the power 
is rarely met with. According to the 
talents of the person in whose me¬ 
mory the ballad is deposited, will it 
be really good, or only rescued from 
contempt, by the intrinsic value of 
the story. Hut there is a peculiarity 
in the modifications of these ballads. 
They are (or, more properly, they 
were,) repeated in a kind of chaunt, 
in which attention is paid to the 
time alone, and the notes are slurred 
over. This was a great assistance in 
remembering the verse; and J have 
observed, when writing down ballads 
from recitation, the effects of this 
chaunt upon the speaking and hear¬ 
ing—organs so associated in the blind 
of the cliaunter with die words, that 
it not only recalled what would other¬ 
wise have been forgot, but that ab¬ 
solutely the reciter could not separate 
the thing delivered from the manner 
of delivery. A whole stanza was 
rhaunted to me; and if, in writing 
it, 1 came to a stand, even though a 
single word, and that the last, were 
all 1 wanted, the whole verse must be 
gone over again. The effect of this 
association upon the language of the 
songs has been considerable. The 
singer sometimes remembered the 
amount of the narratiige, and enough 
of the words to express it; but the 
•car also must be gratified—and to 
this necessity we owe the many 
strange expletives and unmeaning 
phrases used to fill up the measure. 
If to this be added the inevitable 
debasing of the language^ in its de¬ 
scent to the lower orders, and the 


anomalies which their ignorance of 
the manners of the great frequently 
produced, it may be easily conceived 
what a strange production a ballad 
would become by the time i> was na- 
, turalized in a district. I am tempt¬ 
ed to subjoin a case in point, which 
1 obtained a few weeks ago : 

Such as have Jamieson's Popular 
Ballads in their possession, may (if 
they be so inclined) compare the 
following ballad with his “ Ladie 
Maisry.” The fastidious may pass 
over these verses, for assuredly they 
will displease them. Men of taste, 
too, will find them caviare to their 
palate. But every unbiassed person, 
whose mind is yet unfettered by the 
shackles of that mimime-piminic 
delicacy which is how so prevalent, 
is fit to sit in judgment on them. Be 
it remembered, however, that they 
are not produced as affording a fa¬ 
vourable specimen of the ballad, but 
as an example of the grotesque shape 
it sometimes assumed in passing from 
mouth to mouth. Amidst all its od¬ 
dity, however, there remains enough 
of delicate-human feeling to account 
for the hold it has taken of the pea¬ 
sants' feelings, and to justify me in 
preferring it to Mr Jamieson’s copy. 
There is, in his, an appearance of 
patch-work, joining the beginning 
of one ballad to the end of another, 
which has been productive of in¬ 
congruity; for the boy-traitor, in 
the early part of the ballad, hears 
the Lady Maisry reject her lovers, 
—who observe nothing particular 
in her appearance,—and tell them 
she loves an Englishman: he sets 
off to tell this defalcation, from na- 
tiorytl feeling, to her brother; but 
tells him, instead, that she is with 
child, Avhich, on going to her bower, 
he finds to be‘true. There is a cold 
lieartlessncss, too, in the way lie 
takes to punish her—in his unre¬ 
lenting prosecution of it, and the 
icy acquiescence of all around. The 
two lovers, and the brother, arc in¬ 
deed the only persons who seem to 
have feeling, and his is a hard, ob¬ 
durate pride, more Worthy of a de¬ 
mon than a man. In the copy here 
given, in spite of all its roughness 
and alloy) we feel ourselves in this 
world of human loves, when we arc 
told of her father betaking him “to 
the grenc-wudc,” and “ her brithcr 
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to the brume,” and of her “ sister 
sitting down to greet,” when her 
cruel sentence is carried into execu¬ 
tion,—but, above all, when we hear 
of that glorious triumph of exceeding 
love, namely, the lover leaping into 
the dames for a last embrace. There 
is grandeur, and keeping, too, in the 
character of the mother, from her 
first “ standing stately on the Sure," 
and upbraiding her daughter, to her 
unmoved “ sittin’ in her gowden 
chair, to see her dochter burn.” 1 
fear I will be thought to say too 
much in hinting at a faint shadow¬ 
ing of a Shakespearian woman in 
“ Fair Maijory”—a timid, loving 
girl, yet immoveable, while leaning 
on the strength of her affections. 
The thought of her loversupportsher 
in opposing the contumelies of her 
relations with a mild fortitude; and 
the sound of his horn, “caught with 
death’s prophetic car,” inspires cour¬ 
age to brave her tyrant mother in the 
midst of her fiery trial. Such merits 
may induce readers, who can feel, to 
pardon the blemishes that have crept 
over them, as a dull scarf will come 
over the polish of the finest silver, 
when exposed uncovered to the air; 
such blemishes, as the extreme youth 
of the heroine, evidently arising out 
of the years attributed to her, hang 
the only ones that would rhyme— 
the minute (Homeric) attention to 
the hero's boots—the hotly “ break¬ 
ing in twa”—the language— 

Fair Marjory’s gaen into the school 
Between six and seven, 

An’ she’s come back rlcht big wi’ bairn 
Between twatve and eleven. 

It’s out then sprung her wither dcar^ 
Stood stately on the dure: 

“ Ye’re welcum back, young Marjory, 
But ye’re suno becum q — l” 

“ I’m not a. —, mither,” she said, 

“ Nor ever intend to be— 

But I’m wi’ child to a gentleman, < 

An’ lie swears he’ll marry me.” 

Her father, brother, and sister, suc¬ 
cessively address her in the same 
polite style, and. receive the same 
answer; except‘that to the latter, 
instead of the information contained 
in the last two lines, she addresses a 
piece of advice. * 

* « * * 

“ Ye’re but a young woman, sister, 

An’ ye sludd speak spariolic.” 


Her father’s to the grtne-\vude gaen^. 

Her britlier’s to the brume; 

An’ her mith'er sits in her goWdfii chair. 
To see her dbchter burn. 

The sister she culd do naething, " 
And she sat down to greet. 

“ Oh! wharc will I get a bonny boy 
That wulkwin hose an’ shoon ? 

That wull rin to Strawberry Castle for me, 
And bid my true love come ?” 

It’s out thdn ep.k a bonny boy, 

That stude richt at her k. .cc: 

“ It’s I wull rin your erranC, *adic, 

Wi’ the saut tear i’ my e’e.” 

It’s whan he cam’ to Broken-brigg, • 

He bent his bow an’ swam} 

An’ whan he cam’ where green grass grew. 
Set doon his feet an’ ran. 

An’ whan he cam’ to Strawberry Castle, 
lie thirled at the pin ; 

An’ aye sae'ready as the porter was, 

To rise and let him in. 

He delivers his message in the ap¬ 
proved ballad style, and the lover 
speaks— 

“ Gae saddle to me the black,” he says, 
“ Gae saddle to me the broun, 

Gae saddle to me the swiftest steed 
That e’er set fute on grun.” 

It’s first he burst the bonny black, 

An’ syne the bonny broun; 

But the dapple gray rade still away, 

Till he cam’ to the toun. 

An’ aye he lade, an’ aye he rade, 

An’ aye away he flew; 

Till the siller buttons flew off his coat: 
He took out his horn an’ blew. 

An’ aye he blew, an’ aye he blew, 

He blew baith loud an’ shrill; 

An’ the little life that Marjory had, 

She heard his horn blaw week 

“ Beik on, beik on, cruel mither,” she 
• -id, 

For I value you uot a straw; 

For if ever I heard my love in my life, 
He’s cornin’ here awa.” 

The few vtvses following contain 
her testamentary bequests to her re¬ 
latives above mentioned; but the per¬ 
son from whom I got the ballad 
could not repeat them. 

When he earn’ unto the flames, 

He jump in butes and a’; 

He thocht to ha’e kiss’d her red rosy lips. 
But her MUv broke in twa,, 
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|'ll Burn tor thy sake, Marjory, 
ijoun that thou lies in ; 

A riPtttiik’ tlic I’aby fatherless, 

Fur J’ll throw mysel' therein.” 

I will not say another word of this 
ballad, which is given as a fair spe- 
i.itncn of the state in which they are 
generally found, “ with all its im¬ 
perfections on its head.” It is only 
justice to add, that there W two ex¬ 
quisite passages in Mr Jamieson’s 
copy. The first is the extremely natu¬ 
ral description of Lady Maisry , when 
her brother asks who is the father of 
her child, with the simple ami touch¬ 
ing words put into her mouth. It is 
to he feared, however, from the anti¬ 
thetical smartness of the expression, 
that Jamieson has been polishing the 
language. 

She turn’d her richt and roun’ about, 

An’ the kemhe fell tr;fc her lian’; 

A tremblin’ seiz’d bet; lair bodie. 

An’ her rosie check grew wan. 

Oh pardon me, my brithcr dear, 

An’ the truth I’ll toll to thee; 

My bairn it is to Lord William, 

An’ he is betroth’d to me.” 

These rhymes are smart and snap¬ 
pish, like the tinkling of iron on the 
hard ground in a frosty day, while 
the (low of the old ballads, where 
they do flow unencumbered by the 
harshnesses every where sprinkled 
through them, is indeed “ the me¬ 
lody that lightly floats.” 

Its are the murmuring, dying notes, 
That fall os soft as snow in the sea, 

And melt in the heart as instantly.” 

The other passage is that expression 
of the eternity of maternal love, 
which contrasts so finely with the old 
rancour of offended pride, which is 
destroying her— 

“ <>h ! had my halt’s been loose, Willie, 
(Sac hard as they are bun’.') 

I wuld ha’e turn’d me frae the glccd. 

And casten out your young son.” 

After ’finishing what I had to say 
on the ballads, 1 intended to proceed 
to a body of song, more exclusively 
Scottish; but, to treat it with proper 
•minuteness, it must be deferred.— 
Meanwhile, 1 shall conclude the pre¬ 
sent subject with some remarks on 
the. late attempts to restore the bal¬ 
lad style 5f writing. 

a It is evident, that the nature of the 
ballad is entirely alien to the poetry 


of our age. Even in the professedly 
narrative poems of this day, the talc 
is most frequently a mere apology for 
digressions—a peg to hang disserta¬ 
tions and descriptions on—i. ihort, a 
bond of union to the most heteroge¬ 
neous materials, or, to speak hiero- 
glyphically, a rope which binds to¬ 
gether a heap ol different substances, 
beautiful or noty as may happen, 
which, having no principle of at¬ 
traction, would never have come 
together of their own accord, and, 
if accidentally placed side by side, 
would he separated again by the 
first wind that blew. What is 
( Wide Harold but a nucleus, round 
which the bright fancies of the au¬ 
thor may congregate, and stand 
“ starlike around,*’ until they gather 
to a god ? Would the Excursion be 
irreparably damaged by omitting the 
interlocutions of the Parson, tin* 
l’cdlar, and the Solitary? Would 
not a succession of wax-work figures, 
in appropriate attitudes and costume, 
passing in succession, under the view 
of Sir Walter Scott's descriptive pen, 
be as interesting as an overwhelming 
majority of his poems ? Remember, 
reader, his jtoemi! All these authors 
are men of genius, but they know it 
too well, and will not trust their re¬ 
putation to works, the worth of which 
would seem to the vulgar more ow¬ 
ing to the materials than the artist. 
One of them, indeed, goes to the 
other extreme, and will not allow, if 
he can help it, his subject to have 
any share with him in interesting the 
reader. Thjs peculiar bias in the 
minds of our poets is a sufficient 
damper to any hopes of a revival of 
the.ballad style of writing; but the 
failure of the attempts spoken of had 
another cause. 

In that species of word-painting 
which shews us the outline of the 
succession of events in human life, as 
one Continuous stream of occurrences, 
and the states of the mind compos¬ 
ing it at the different moments of its 
progress, as merely the physical 
points, \Phich, in taking the survey 
of the whtfle, go for Nothing—-in this, 
the pleasure and interest derived by 
the mind flow from the grace or bold¬ 
ness of flie primary windings and 
sweeps of the line, not from any co- 
louringnr peculiarity of conformation, 
which a microscopic eye might disco- 
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ver in any of the points. Its beauty or be omitted, since all, a hair-breadth 
grandeui must, in character, resemble beyond it, must be cut 
that of a country bare of trees, but copy must be from nature, “not from 
where the unprejudiced eye may yet copies of it, however faithful; since, 
find a beauty in the outlines of the at every transmission an additional 
swelling bills, the winding brooks, degree of stiffness is necessarily-ae- 
and the sweeping margins of the quired, unlike the original, and de¬ 
lakes ; or, the source of a li igher-toiu-d structi ve of its beauty. N ow, in de¬ 
fecting, in the abrupt crags and deep fiance of this plain dictate of com- 

glens. Modem poetry—the schools mon scns4, our restorers of bal- 

of Tasso and Ariosto, among the lad literature, (instead of taking for 
Italians, the writings of Chaucer, and their subjects life as it fell un- 

of the great men of the age of Eliza- dcr thcir v view, by which way only 

both—bears the same relation to the could they have had'any chance ol 
mere narrative versifiers that a well- producing something good, .-ml es- 
wooded country does to such a one as serially the same, although formal- 
above described. Some kind of earth ly differing from the old ballads,) 
is necessary to the maturity of the have uniformly chosen events which 
trees that rise and spread, and grow happened in times now living only 
grecn on it; but its primary eonfor- in vague and remote tradition. The 
ination is scarcely noticed, and al- consequence is, that their “ grating 
though flat and common-place, pas- on their scrannel pipes of wretched 
scs uucensurcd beneath the leafy straw,” is about c as like the profess- 
beautics that shroud it. These two ed objects of their imitation, as a 
kinds of poetry are both good in map is to Switzerland. The map 
themselves, and their original differ- may serve to mark the relative situa- 
cnce seems to be this,—that the first, tions of the most important places, 
to he good, must he copied from im- but he who has lent a pleased ear to 
mediate, minute, and long-continued the glowing words of the traveller or 
inspection of human life; that the poet, while expatiating on that mag- 
otlier may take a portion of this, and, nificent region, gazes on the scrawl- 
hy the showers of knowledge, and ed paper with a stupified, half scep- 
the genial warmth of imagination, tical, disappointed “ Is this Switzer- 
may quicken Into existence, and draw land ?” But worse:—mere fragments, 
forth into beauty the germs that lie of some of these models have come 
hid in it. The labour of the first poet down to us; now, as even accurate 
is like that of the workman who pu- copies of them would have an un- 
rifies the ore; of the latter, like that pleasant coldness and stiffness, what 
of the artist who‘fashions it into must be the monster produced by 
graceful ornaments: or the former is cementing these pieces with long 
like Salvator Rosa, a genius of gran- passages of modern writing, cut and 
deur and wildness, dashing noble dried after the most approved fa- 
outlines ; the latter like one, who, shion ? The answer is to be found iu 
when taking the hint from hint, or the ballads of truly-gifted Writers; 
making outlines of his own, should of Scott, and Hogg, for he, too, is, in 
direct his attention to omitting none, his rank, a genius. But, oh ! what 
even the most minute fclegance ofco- word* can justly express the failure 
louritig and detail. The work of the of the servile imitators of “ the Ariosto 
one is best viewed at a distance, or in of the North ?" The creatures who, 
mass ; that of the other con under- because,they cau marshal lines con- 
go and be benefited by the most taining the exact number of syllables, 
searching attention. with rhymes at the end of them, must. 

It follows from the understood forsooth, set up for poets! Only look, 
nature of the bal]a<k style of poetry, gentle reader, at that immense crowd 
—its stern rejection of all extrinsic of witlings, who advance, and throw, 
beauties, however cognate—that, to down upon the table, with such a 
give it interest, it must beelaborated mighty self-satisfied air, certain sheets 
from a very minute inspection of ac- of paper, whereon they have scrib- 
tual existence; the picture must he so bled meaningless arrangements of 
closely true to reality, that no beauty the most cotnmon-place abstractions, 
that is within its limited reach may —of those dullest of dullards, who. 
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I witWi'ere and there a Scotch word in- Again was heard the roundelay 
WrposMyUiare to*call themselves the Itesounding o’er the flowery dale; 
'followers of Pope—a farrago as gra- In t,Qurt und cottage all were gay, 
ting to' the ear’as cold to the heart—a And shepherds pip’d in every Vale, 

m^ss of lacquered lead dross a thing The village maid, and high-born <’ .•me, 
unworthy of a name, and too dull for No longer now afraid to love, 
being laughed at. “ Patience, and Indulg’d the fond and secret dame, 
shuffle tile cards.” Wi W. And whisper’d soft in shady grove; 


HIE LEGEND OP THE BE*L ROCK: 
A TRADITIONARY STORY. 

The Bell Hock is now known to 
Europe and America, from its qpn- 
spicuous light-house, which, although 
inferior to the celebrated Pharos of 
I’tolemy, is perhaps the first, for ele¬ 
gance and utility united, in the mo¬ 
dern world. Every body knows that 
the Inch ('ape Rock received the 
name of the Bell Rpck, from the tra¬ 
ditionary story of a Bell once tolling 
there, the machinery of which was 
kept in motion by the fluctuations 
of the tide. The credit of this bene¬ 
volent invention has generally been 
attributed to a pious Abbot Aberbro- 
tliock, (Arbroath;) it is also current¬ 
ly told, that the Bell was carried 
away by an avaricious Dutchman, 
who, by the retributive justice of 
Providence, was afterwards wrecked 
on the same rock. 

Hence the poem is conformable to 
popular tradition, the poetical em¬ 
bellishment being only in the sub¬ 
ordinate parts of the story. 

See Encyclopaedia Britannia >, Sup¬ 
plement, Article Bell Bock. 

Far in the sea, against the foaming shore. 

There stands a rock: the raging billows roar 
Above his head in storms; but, when ’tis clear. 
Uncurl their ridgy hacks, and at his feet appear. 

Drydirit Virgil. 

When Bruce of Edward’s iron yoke 
Had burst the vile, inglorious bands, 
And Scotia saw her fetters broke, 

Her sceptre sway’d by # David's hands; 

Then Freedom’s fire, {png quench’d in 
night, 

• Shed morning sweetness o’er the sky; 
The lustre of her dawning light 
Was seen In every peasant’s eye. 

With looks of love the matron smil’d, 
With kinder glances hail’d her lord. 
More fondly clasp’d and kifc’d her child. 
His freeborn rights again restor'd. 

Voi. x. 


The glance of Hope each eye relum’d. 
And Independence stamp’d the brow; 
The virgin’s cheek more richly bloom’d, 
And Beauty blush’d with softer glow : 

But there was one, in virgin pride. 

Whose artless charms unrivoll’d shone. 
Who every Scotian fair outvied, 

And sat supreme on Beauty’s throne. 

Nor cottage maid, nor royal race, 

From Camck’s strand to Caithness’ 
shore, 

Shew’d such transcendent virgin grace, 

As Kelly’s lovely Ellenore! 

Her father’s castle rear’d its head 
O’er Elliot’s pure and pebbled stream. 
Where waving woods their branches 
spread, 

Impervious to the noontide gleam. 

Around the elm the woodbine twined. 

The scented wild-rose blushing fair, 

The weeping birch its head reclin’d. 

The fragrant primrose blossom’d there. 

The rude rock, grey in hoary pride, 

With cool and crystal drops would 
weep; 

While up its fringed and shaggy side 
Would green and clasping ivy creep. 

Nature had lavish’d all her care. 

To deck this rich romantic glen; 

And Brothock youths would oft repair 
To brcathe*the sweets of Kcliy-den. 

And Ellenore, at early mom. 

Would oft her secret walks pursue; 

Her breath like fragrant blossom’d thorn, , 

Her bosom pure as drops of dew. 

• 

And she would seek her shady bower, 
O’er-hung with buds and branches fair; 
Hersjelf the sweetest, fairest flower, 

Of aught.that climb’d and blossom’d 
there. 

And she would join her matin song 
With •woodluyL minstrels warbling 
round* • 

While Echo would the strains prolong. 

And softly close the mellow sound. 

» 

It chanc& she sat, at evening hour. 

And mark’d the twilight’s purplflgteain, 
The green leaves flicker’dround her bower. 
The evening star shone bright between s 
5 A 
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The mavis made the valley ring, 

The cushat coo’d in covert nigh; 

She tried to join, but could not sing, 

Her heart was sad—she knew not why. 

Her cheek lean’d on her ivory hand, 

Till daylight in the west declin’d ; 

The shades of night crept o’er the land, 
And murmur’d sad the hollow wind. 

Soft slumbers o’er her senses stole, 

And Fancy sat on Reason’s throne; 
Bright visions hover’d round her soul, 
And dreams of bliss, on earth un¬ 
known. 

She rais'd her eye, and wildly gaz’d ; 

The evening star no longer beam’d; 
Above her head the meteor blaz’d. 

Anti through the trees the lightning 
gleam’d. 

Amidst the elemental storm 

She lelt her frame with terror shake; 
When, lo l a shadowy female form 
Before her stood, and slowly spake: 

“ Soft lie thy slumbers, Ellenore ! 

Nor dreams disturb thy gentle sleep; 
Yet thou must dream, to wake once 
more— 

Yes, lady fair! must wake, to weep ! 

“ But streams will glide, and floods o'er- 
flow; 

Dark Winter howl and Summer shine; 
The flower will fade, the bud will blow ; 
And smiles and tears be, lady, thine!” 

She paus'd, and Ellen, trembling, said, 
u Mysterious being ! speak again ! ” 
But, ati 1 the vision'll form bad fled— 
Had vanish’d hi the dimwood glen. 

It was a long and dreary night 
That Ellenore in sadness.pass'd ; 

She mus'd till morn’s returning light. 
And listen'd to th- - litful blast. 

The sunny morning shines serene, * 
Again she seeks her fuv’rite bower ; 
Bright dews impenrl the velvet green, 
And fragrance breathes from hud and 
flow er. 

But who is he, in plain array, «• 
That comes untimely to intrude; 

And thus would cross u lady’s way 
With glances keen, and footstep rude? 

A £iow suffus’d his youthful chAk, 

His simple tale ht> faltering told. 

And lowly bow’d—he came to seek 
A vagrant lamb that left his fold. 

His manly form, his graceful air* 

And modest speech, attention claim; 
In wonder lost, the beauteous fair 
Js gazing on IuY. youthful frame. 


Oli, lady! look not on the youth; * J 

For he is poor, iwd, lowly burn; 

And though his.heart has worth and truth,') 
Such graces Kelly’s lord would scorn. 

And, Henry,—oh ! forbear to gaze ' 

Oil Beauty's bright meridian sun ; 

Or, like the nioth, in taper’s blaze. 

Still hover near, and fall undone ! 

Resistless I,ovo was lurking there ; 

His shaft was fitted to the string; 

II is aim w^s true -it pierced the pair, 
Swift as lhe bolt on lightning’s wing. 

Regardless of her high-born birth, 

She lov’d, and pledg'd her faith sincere; 

Ye proud, but sordid sons of earth, " 
Suppress that smile, that sapient sneer * 

Does not the woodbine’s spicy bloom 
Round mountain-fir wiLti fondness 
twine ? < 

The gentle rosebud breathe perfume, 

And in the hawthorn’s shade recline ? 

But now, on Scotian hills aiound. 

The martial clang is heard afar; 

And Kelly’s lord, in fealty bound. 

Attends his monarch to the war. 

And Henry, too, impell’d by love, 

Keeks laurels in the tented field ; 

Resolv’d his prowess there to prove. 

His crook exchang’d for sjiear and 
shield. 

“ Oh ! weep not thus—dear Ellenore 1” 
He said, and sooth’d the sorrowing 
maid; , 

“ Our better fate, has bliss in store. 
Though Heaven that bliss has long de¬ 
lay’d. 

“ I go, j our father’s life to guard. 

In danger's hour by him to stand ; 

When we return, I, for reward. 

Will kneel, and claim my Ellen’s hand.” 

What parting team the lovers shed 
It boots not here in verse to tell; 

Nor pause we o’er the “ mighty dead,” 
On Durham’s field, who fought and 
fell. « 

Oh ! w hy is Elk-rl’s check so pale. 

While tears her heaving boiom stain ? 

Oh 1 she has heard the fatal tale— 

Her father and her lot er slain ! 

In vain the spring’s returning bloom ! 

Each blossom adds to her despair ; 

She seeks a cc&vent’s cloister’d gloom, > 
To mourn her secret sorrows theie. 
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1 |n Aberhrothock’s Ihallow'd pile *, 

I ‘ Sari Klbrnore nfw'fflHes her head, 
f Anri cojirts Religion's sacred smile. 

Her thought’; still dwelling with the 
dead. 

Her hapless lord is all unknown ; 

And can she now that love reveal ? 

Ah, no ! since life and hope have flown. 
Her lips shall lasting silence seal. 

VViih orisons, at dawn of day. 

And vesper hymns, at evening hour, 

’J hev liy to chase her griefs away. 

And cheer this early blighted flower. 

Hut, still the Alibi’s., iix'd her eyes * 

On Kelly, more than Ellcnore ; 

And sought to lure her beauteous pri/c, 
To leave these hallow’d courts no more. 

“ The world,” she said, “ is rror,., and 
care; 

I.ovc flatters only to beguile ; 

And wealth is but a specious snare, 

That lures the heart with syren .smile. 

But here is a perpetual calm, 

Each jarring passion hush’d to rest; 
While hope (Muses heavenly balm. 

The sunshine of the cloudless breast.” 

Twelve lingering months to grief are 
given ; 

And now the youthful Ellcnore 
Resolves to yield her heart to Heaven, 
And sigh for earthly bliss no more. 

At morn, the bells, with solemn peal. 

Are heard afar, to load the gale ; 

A vestal bride her vows will seal—• 

’Tis Ellcnore assumes the veil! 

The sun with golden lustre shines 
Around St Thomas’ hallow’d towers ; 
And imag’d saints, in sacred shrines. 

Are crown’d with wreaths of virgin 
flowers. 

The matin song, the choral swell, 
Resounding, strike the raptur’d car, 
They echo o’er each-distant cell, 

And vestals wipe the joyous tear. 

• 

Tltfe holy rites are now begun. 

And clouds of incense, curling high. 
Obscure the splendour of the sun, 

And scatter fragrance o’er the sky. 

. * The Abbey of Abcrbrothock was 
founded' by King William the Lion, in 
the twelfth* century, and dedicated to St 
Thomas’ a Bccket. Hence it is called tit 
.Thomas’s. 


The solemn anthem’s lofty chime 

Is heard—each heart with rapture 
glows; 

The pealing organ swells sublime. 

Its full-ton’d diapason flows. 

It echoes o’er the hallow’d choir, 

Inspires the heart with holy love; 

It fans Devotion's sacred fire, 

And lifts the soul to heaven above. 

The priest lieforo the altar kneels. 

The golden censer smoking near; 

The sjsiusal hymn triumphant peals. 

Ami bids the virgin bride appear. 

As slow the sacred floor she treads, 

The blushing flowers more softly bloom, 

Anew they raise their drooping heads. 
And breathe around their rich perfume: 

But, ah ! her cheek no longer glows. 

For it is faded, blanch’d, and pale ; 

No more she smiles fair Kelly’s rose, 

Hut droops the lily of the vale ! 

The victim comes, while sisters wait, 
O’er her the sacred veil to throw; 

When led within the hallow’d gate. 

She’ll bid farev. ell to all below. 

One moment's pause—one parting look ! 
What hast them seen—sad Ellcnore ? 

Her soul with sudden anguish shook— 
She scream’d, and sunk upon the Hour ! 

lias Henry, whom so long she-’mourn’d. 
Come from the mansions of the dead ? 

No : he from England has return’d, 

A captive there by conquerors led. 


The maid isljprne from Brothoek’stowers; 

For love and gold can forms defy— 
Again she blooms in Kelly’s bowers, 

Jler happy bridegroom smiling by. 

One “ little month” had pass’d away, 
Theirhand<ymd hearts in love entwin’d ; 
Before them bright the prospect lay. 
While every care was cait behind: 

But* Henry now mutt leave the fair. 

To London must again sojourn ? 

.Stern duty asks his presence there— 

On wrings of love hp’ll soon return. 

He’s gofie—arrhi^d-a-his duty done— 
Why should he noVr prolong his stay ? 
lie knows that Ellen pines alone, 

And, sighing, mourns his Jong delay. 

• 

He finds a hark for Brothock’s shore ; 

Unmoor’d, they bend the blacken’d sail; 
lie thinks of love and Ellcnore, 

Aiul swiftly scuds before the gale. 
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But who can winds and waves control ? 

Abroad the ftuious tempest flies; 
Rough mountain-billows round them roll, 
And midnight darkness shrouds the 
skies. 

Before the gale resistless driven, 

On wings of wind away they go! 

On ruffian billows rise to heaven— 

Now diving deep to hell below ! 

The Inch Cape Rock lies right before, 
And dark and dreary is the night; 
Around them winds and waters roar— 
And it is long to morning light! 

She strikes the rock—her stately form 
In fragments floats upon the wave; 
Loud shrieks the Spirit of the Storm 
O’er Hemy in his watery grave ! 

• 

Oh ! weep not thus, sweet Ellenore, 

Sad as the widow’d turtle-dove ! 

These tears cannot the dead restore; 

But he has left a pledge of love. 

Yes, Ellen, clasp thy infant boy. 

Who to thy bosom, nestling, creeps; 
Thy chaunt of “ melancholy joy” 

Will soothe his spirit as he sleeps. 

The worm of grief has nipt her bloom, 
Young Henry’s smiles but rack her 
mind; 

For she is hastening to the tomb, 

To leave an orphan child behind! 

She sought St Thomas’ Abbot there, 

A meek and holy man was he ; 

And pour’d to him a parent's prayer. 

That he should friend and father lie 

To infant Henry : “ Take,” she said, 

“ That treasur'd gold, my rents and 
lands; * 

In peace I’ll lay my weary head. 

My son in your protecting hands.” 


The grass is green on Ellenjs grave ; 
The Abbot mingled with the clay; 

And borne on time’s unceasing wave, 
Full forty years have pass’d away. 

• 

But where is now the orphan boy. 

She left to father Francis’ care ? 

He shuns the woritt’s tumultuous joy. 
And Alls his friendly Abbot’s chair. 

» • 

Above his mother’s grassy tomb 
Each mom he bends with humid eye; 

And o'er his father’s hapless doorp 
He nightly heaves the secret Bigh. 

i 

And oft he hears of hapless bark 
Wreck’d on the Inch Cape's rocky steep, 


When tempests blow and hcavensaredark. 
Ingulph’d jvithftfika yawning deep. ‘ 

9 

For year and day he mus’d and plann’d. 
With patient, persevering mind; 

And toil’d, with most unwearied hand; 
To perfect what he had design’d. 

Some say, that Becket’s sainted sprite 
Came from the fields of light above, 
And join’d the Abbot every night, 

To aid him in this work of love. 

’Tis done—on Inch Cape tolls a Bell, 
While restless waves the po « <.-'• supply; 
By day and night, its ceaseless knevi 
Proclaims aloud that danger's nigh. 

At home, abroad, on sea and shore, 

The Abbot’s name was far renown’d; 
And when his earthly toil was o’er. 

His dust with grateful tears was crown’d. 

For now, the saiKir fearless steers. 
Though murky clouds obscure the sk j ; 
The warning Bell delighted hears, 

Stands off, and glides in safety by. 

It chanced, on Becket’s holiday. 

When calm and smooth the summer 
seas. 

When keels slow plow’d their watery way. 
And white sails woo’d the wanton 
breeze; 

The sea-fowl sported on the wave, 

The Phoca rais’d his shaggy head; 

The mermaid deep, in shelly cave, 
Reclin’d upon her coral bed ; 

The Inch Cape Rock was cover'd deep. 
With water, ooze, and sea-weed green. 
While round its dark sides shelving steep, 
The playful fnjny tribes were seen; 

And ever, with the restless tide. 

As rippling waters rose and fell, 

O’er ocean’s glassy bosom wide. 

Was heard the far-resounding knell; 

When Vandergroot came sailing past, 

A thriity Dutchman, homeward bound; 
On deck, he lean’d against the mast. 

And listen’d to the warning sound. 

« 

Anon the rock’s ljrown ridge appears, 

The ebbing tide has left it dry; 

The wary Dutchman sounds and steers, 
With cautious, keen, observing eye: 

The winds in secret chambers sleep, 

The boat is launch’d. Inch Cape is nigh; 
•The oars are plied, with steady sweep; , 
Close to its shelving side they Ke., 

Now on the roek the skipper stands, 

The evond’rous structure to survey; 
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And Vandergroot. with felon hands, ’Twas Bucket's holy vigil night_ 

'•Has borne the wftpwjg Bell away. And, conscience-struek, Mynheer is 

, dumb; 


Jan HaYison was a sailor bold ; 

But when the plunderer's spoil he sided, 
tlis' cheek grew pale, his blood ran cold. 
And thus, with quiv’ring lip, he cried: 

•• Oh, Captain ! leave that Bell behind ; 

For it will raise the mountain wave; 
Its knell will wake the tempest wind. 
And plunge us in a wat’ry grave!” 

4 

Vangroot replies, M Peace, drivelling fool! 

Vile slave of superstitious fear: 

For juggling priests a proper tool— 

But I permit no croaking here !” • 

u 'Tis Achan’s prize—th’ accursed thing!” 

Jan Hanson cried, “ let me on shore : 
For it thy funeral knell shall ring. 

And thou in death this deed deplore !” 

» 

Rage fir’d the Captain’s boiling blood, 

He gnash’d his teefli with horror grim; 
Dash’d Hanson in the briny flood— 

And cried, “ Now, dotard! sink or 


Down, down he dives, in Ocean’s bed. 
The bubbling waters o’er him close ; 

Now, parting round his dripping head. 
Again he to the surface rose. 

He grappled with the waves in vain. 

And on his murd’rer fix’d his eyes : 
Know, Vandergroot—we meet again !’’ 
He said, and sunk, no more to rise. 

Now blows a fresh and fav’ring gale, 
They homeward scud, from danger 
free; 

No calm unbends the swelling sail. 

Till they have reach’d the Zuyder Zee. 

And Vandergroot his vrow has met; 

She smiles, he eats, he drinks, and 
smokes; 

And in his chair at evening set, 

He with his children cracks his jokes. 

Van had a garden, trim and gay, 

And there the Bell on high was hung; 

And each returning holiday 

A merry peal was, joyous, rung. 

• 

The busy year revolves around, 

And, leaving Holland far behind. 

Now Vandergroot for Leith is bound. 
And struggling with the waves and wind. 

By calp»*and squalls his voyage is cross’d, 
He sees the gath’ring storm arise ; 

ft comes—his bark is tcmjresUtoss’d, 

And dark clouds load the low’ring skies. 


Each heart is sick with with’ring fright. 
They feci the fatal hour is come r 

Around their heads loud thunders roll 
Blue lightnings shoot across the sky ; 

Despair has seiz’d ear'i shiv’ring soul, 
And horror glares in ev’ry eye ! 

Their helm is lost—their sails arc riven. 
And all around is midnight gloom; 

Before the madd’ning tempest driven. 
They, wailing, wait approaching doom! 

While ev’ry seaman stands aghast, 

They hear a shriek—loud, wild, and 
shrill; 

The billows rest—aryl bush’d the blast— 
One little moment all is still! 

While slept the winds, and paus’d the 
storm. 

The parting waters show’d a sprite. 

That bore Jan Hanson’s s|jcctred form, 
Amidst a blaze of meteor light! 

It spoke, with look of with’ring scorn— 
And laugh’d, with wild unearthly glee: 

“ Inch Cape is near—’tis Becket’s morn— 
And Vandergroot shall sleep with inc!” 

The spectre sinks beneath the waves. 

The bark is whirl’d—the breakers 
roar— 

The furious tempest louder raves— 

And ev’ry heart’s last hope is o’er! 

The lightning’s baleful glare reveals, 
A-head, Inch Cape’s portentous rock— 

She forward flies—she strikes and reels, 
Recoiling from the fatal shock ! 

She strikes again—wild bursts tire sound. 
The last, loud shriek of dread despair ! 

Her shiver’d fragments float around— 
And all is awful stillness there ! 

At Amsterdam no tempest blew, 

The twilight sky was calm and bright; 

Daifle Vandergroot, with friends a few, 

In pleasure pass’d the joyous night. 

The midnight hour is past and gone, 

And gill they, laugh, and dance, and 

sing; * 

When echoes deep a hollow groan— 

And Becket’s Bell is heard to ring! 

» 

Bewild’ring fear has dimm’d each eye, 
And silence sits on ev’ry tongue ; 

At last they to the garden hie, 

When still the Bell resounding rung: 
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They saw a spectre bellman stand, 

A glistening halo gleaming round ; 

A shroud hung dripping in his hand, 

His brows with oozy sCa-weed bound : 

It was .fan Hanson’s restless sprite. 
Which laugh’d, with loud exulting yell; 
And sinking in the shades of night, 

Cried, w Vandeiiokoot’s dxfajltixg 
knell !” 


ON AUTO-BTOOltAPlIY. 

It lias been observed by some au¬ 
thor, that if the humblest individual 
were to relate his own life, the nar¬ 
rative could not fail to be interest¬ 
ing. The remark is, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, just; for some interest must 
always attach to tile exposition given 
by a human creature of liis own 
thoughts and feelings. The more 
circumstantial, indeed, the picture 
is in its details, the more effectu¬ 
ally will it lay hold of the imagi¬ 
nation. What is it, for instance, 
that renders the life of Dr Johnson, 
with all its prolixity, gossiping, and 
absurd egotism, so inexhaustible a 
fund of gratification, but the graphic 
accuracy, and minuteness of detail, 
in whicli the great lexicographer is 
presented to us, with his gigantic 
force of mind and strength of lan¬ 
guage, as well as with all his dog¬ 
matism, his headstrong violence, and 
his recklessness of the feelings of 
others ? lie is made so frequently, 
too, to speak in his own person, that 
the narrative has the same effect on 
the whole as if lie himself were the 
narrator; and the reader becomes 
accustomed to reg .id him as a com- 

{ lanion, to whose foibles and pecul¬ 
iarities lie must submit, in consider¬ 
ation of the frank and fearless dis¬ 
play of his extraordinary character, 
which may be expected during their 
mutual intercourse. But, yvithout 
confining ourselves to this example, 
to what cause can we impute the in¬ 
satiable appetite of the public for 
every species of Private Memoirs and 
Correspondence, eveent to tluK cease¬ 
less curiosity with which fire scruti¬ 
nize all the varieties of human na¬ 
ture, in its.minutest and most insig¬ 
nificant, as well as in its nibst im¬ 
portant aspects? Every situation 
in which the interests of man are at 
stake, or by which his passions are 


Editne 

excited, gives rise to,a new course'of 
experiments upe*M»»ur common na¬ 
ture, which we follow with a mixed 
sensation of curiosity, ‘as to the re¬ 
sult and sympathy in the feelings, of 
the party, that produces altogether a 
far more intense interest than can 
arise from any other subject. 

But we feel by much the strongest 
interest, when the same person is the 
subject and the author of his own 
narrative.* In il'.e first place, no 
other person can mak' us so inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the -ubject. 
A man is not probably a good judge 
of tile general outline and bearings 
of his own character, or of its rela¬ 
tive excellence, when compared with 
other characters; but almost every 
man is intimately acquainted with 
even his own most latent principles 
of action. Wtien a person, there¬ 
fore, relates his own life, it is in his 
power to unfold to us every spring 
which has set the human machine in 
motion. To him these are mere 
matters of fact as to which lie can 
speak with certainty; whereas, to a 
third party, who should attempt to 
write his history, they are subjects 
of uncertain inference, or conjecture, 
from his external conduct. Nor is 
the evidence of a respectable person, 
with regard to his own course of life, 
liable to any great degree of suspi¬ 
cion. Every man, no doubt, is a 
partial witness in his own cause; 
but, in the case now supposed, this 
maxim must be received with great 
limitations. So great is the force of 
truth, even on the minds of crimi¬ 
nals, that, when questioned with re¬ 
gard to the story of their guilt, they 
seldom find it possible to conceal all 
the circumstances connected with it, 
or to substitute an account whieh is, 
in every respect, false; but, on the 
contrary, they often state the general 
train of facts nearly as they occurred; 
and conceal, or falsify, only a few of 
those which tqnd most strongly to 
rivet tire evidence of their guilt. But 
the narrator of bis own life has ge¬ 
nerally the strongest inducement to 
make a faithful exposition of his 
character. If he has acted a conspi¬ 
cuous part in the world, he is per¬ 
haps inclined to glory in his conduct, 
instead of being ashamed of it; and, 
in that case, Although he may fomr 
a most erroneous estimate of the 
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correctness of liis own motives, the 
real nature of tfrorj-motives will be 
fully unfolded. The Memoirs writ¬ 
ten by those persons who acted a dis¬ 
tinguished part in the English Civil 
Wars, afford by far the truest picture 
which we have, both of the views of 
the different parties, and of the cha¬ 
racter of the writers. Os the other 
hand, if the Memoir-writer has been 
initiated in the intrigues of a Court, 
the vanity of being able <<J tell an 
important secret is generally a strong 
enough motive to make his confes¬ 
sions and disclosures very explicit; 
and, indeed, that class of persons*are 
more apt to say too niucii than too 
iittle, anil to resolve every thing in¬ 
to the operation of those Court in¬ 
trigues, of which they possess the 
secret. But all persists, whose nar¬ 
rative relates to public events, inde¬ 
pendently of then- own veracity, 
which must he the subject of sepa¬ 
rate consideration in each particular 
case, are always subject to this check, 
—that the facts which they state are 
liable to be confirmed, or contradict¬ 
ed, from an infinite variety of other 
sources. This consideration, which 
has increased prodigiously in force 
since the invention of printing, and 
has so much facilitated the accumu¬ 
lation of contemporary documents, 
must always prevent an author, who 
has any regard to his own character, 
from sinning very egregious!y against 
truth in liia statements. Jn Private 
Memoirs, on the other hand, there 
arp not the same strong inducements 
xJf political or party prejudice to lead 
the author to pervert the truth; the 
chief grounds of suspicion against 
such narratives consist in the dis¬ 
position which many people have to 
relate marvellous adventures for the 
purpose of exciting interest, and iu 
the natural inclination of every per¬ 
son to place his own character in as 
favourable a view as possible. There 
is not probably the satpe control over 
these propensities in the present case, 
as there is with regard to transac¬ 
tions relating to public history, be¬ 
cause, as the majority of readers 
know little of tlie author’s life ex¬ 
cept what he tells them, he is some¬ 
what in .the situation of a traveller 
through an unknown country, who 
may relate what marrclft he pleases, 
without risk of contradiction. But, 


on the other hand, the test of proba¬ 
bility is applied with much greater 
strictness to private life, the even 
tenor of which is less liable than 
public life to the intervem ■ i of 
wonderful incidents, so that any ten¬ 
dency to romance, or exaggeration 
in narrating it, is the more easily de¬ 
tected. Nor docs the self-partiality 
of the Memoir-writer operate so 
much as might he at first supposed, 
in preventing a full exposition of 
his character ; for this very cause 
prompts him to take a far more fa¬ 
vourable view of his own actions 
than the world at large; and he is 
thus led to give a full exposition and 
defence of those parts of his conduct 
which others may.be apt to consider 
as most questionable. His egotism 
induces him, as egotism generally 
does, not, to be reserved in his ac¬ 
count of himself, hut to expatiate 
upon his own conduct and concerns 
at a great deal too much length: in¬ 
somuch that, whether he himself 
forms a correct estimate of his gene¬ 
ral character, he almost always af¬ 
fords sufficient materials to the world 
for doing so. In short, when a man 
sits down to write his own story, he 
unavoidably retraces the course of 
his former thoughts and feelings, 
and thus puts down a full confession 
upon paper, without thinking much 
of the public to whom it is nominal¬ 
ly addressed. Such a work will pro¬ 
bably be of the nature of a written 
soliloquy ; and the higher the au¬ 
thor’s opinion is of himself, the ful¬ 
ler will his confession be. The < 'on- 
fessions of Rousseau, the IVetieal 
Confessions of Lord Byron, and num- 
befless other memoirs, afford ample 
confirmation of these remarks. 1 u- 
dml, we might cite, more or less, al¬ 
most every memoir of modern times, 
in support of their truth ; for the 
facility which printing gives to pub¬ 
lications of all sorts, lias let in a tor¬ 
rent of Private Memoirs and Letters, 
which throw a much clearer and 
steadier light on individual character, 
and on flic interior of private society, 
than was*ever before enjoyed. 

Memoirs addressed directly to the 
public let us much more into the se¬ 
cret of *the author's character than 
letters written by him to his acquain¬ 
tances. A person in writing memoirs 
of himself does nothing else, as al- 
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ready mentioned, than make the 
public his confessor; and the more he 
is of an egotist, the more will he be 
apt to give unrestrained vent to his 
own thoughts and feelings, without 
considering very much what persons 
may come to know his secret. The 
chief difficulty in BUch a case must 
be to resolve upon analysing our own 
thoughts and actions, for the purpose 
of committing them to writing ; but, 
when that effort is once made, we are 
not perhaps inclined to modify them, 
with a view to publication, very dif¬ 
ferently from the form which they 
would assume at any rate. But the 
case is different with Letter-writing. 
A man writes letters of friendship or 
amusement, (and these arc alone 
now in question,) to gratify his cor¬ 
respondent, as much as to give 
vent to his feelings; and such letters 
are, therefore, very essentially modi¬ 
fied, with a view to 6uit the taste or 
humour qf that correspondent. In 
tliis kind of letter-writing, people are 
much more under constraint than in 
conversation, inasmuch as a person 
takes more care, generally, what he 
addresses to another in writing, than 
what he says to him. But even in 
conversation, (although we should 
not altogether assent to the maxim 
of a French writer, that the use of 
language is to conceal our thoughts,) 
every person knows that people arc 
often prompted, not perhaps to say 
what ihey do not think, but to mo¬ 
dify what they do say, and to refrain 
from many things which they were 
inclined to have said, in order to 
harmonize with the feelings of their 
company. The same inclination must 
influence them still more stroflg- 
ly in letter-writing. If a person is 
inclined, in conversation, to make a 
display of wit or rhetoric, or to affect 
fine sentiments, or to indulge a vein 
of grave moralising, in order to /suit 
the taste of his company, he will 
carry the same propensities to far 
greater excess when he addresses the 
same individual in writing. Accord- * 
ingly, there is an*iri!dnite yariety of 
affectation and nad taste in the 
“ Fattiliar Letters" with which the 
woritf-has been inundated. K In this 
forth, we have heavy dissertations, 
which possess all the dulness ofsy*- 
tematic discourses, without any of 
their conclusiveness or depth—false 


wit, mischievous rhetoric, and, f wegst 
of all,) mawkishr-scntiment. There 
are some letters, indeed, (as those of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu,) 
written almost professedly with a 
view to display, which are, notwith¬ 
standing, quite delightful, because 
the author possessed genuine wit and 
talent, chastened by a knowledge of 
society, which eminently fitted her 
for shining in conversation, and there¬ 
fore found no difficulty in transfer¬ 
ring the same spirit of wit and gaiety 
into her letters. But for indivi¬ 
dual that succeeds in striking out 
briBiant thoughts from among the 
elegant trifles of conversation or let¬ 
ter-writing, a hundred bewilder 
themselves among quaint pedantic 
conceits—the offspring of a barren 
fancy, and an ill-regulated taste. If 
“ well-contrived nonsense is,” as a 
great orator observes, “ the very 
index to wit and wisdomthe scar¬ 
city of this article affords ample 
proof that society is neither witty nor 
wise. Burns, splendid as his genius 
was, had not much of the pure wit, 
good taste, or refined feeling of po¬ 
lished society, and hence, a great 
proportion of his letters, though they 
display frequent energy, both of 
thougnt and language, consist in a 
jierpetual succession of abortive at¬ 
tempts at brilliancy and eloquence, 
accompanied by a boisterous affecta¬ 
tion of ease, which proceeds from 
real awkwardness. Dr Beattie’s let¬ 
ters are equally liable to the same 
objection, with this difference, that 
they display the laborious pedantr) 
of a scholar, while Burns affords 
many instances of the vanity of a 
half-learned man, who takes pains to 
shew the little knowledge he has to 
the best advantage. One of the best 
examples, probably, of easy, gen¬ 
tlemanlike gaiety, is to be found in 
Gray's letters, which, though they 
are not, perhaps, a perfectly-natural 
or unstudied effhsion of his feelings, 
lead us willingly to believe, that, if 
his conversatfocf was equal to his let¬ 
ters, he must have formed a singu¬ 
larly happy union of the man of let¬ 
ters ana the!man of the world. 
Cowper's letters possess a still higher 
charm ; for, with frequent sallies of 
wit, and a delightful play of fancy, 
they exhibit*the artless picture of a 
pure and sirhplc mind, which unbo-. 
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sums its iumtst feelings, with the as it has done, and is the source of 
boundless coufiKeiiceariging from an so much valuable instruction with 
innocence and aftccuou that are al- regard to the latent springs of hu- 
most infantine. If all letters were man character. 


written as directly from the heart as 
his, letter-writing would indeed af¬ 
ford a most faithful picture of the 
character. But what mind, or what 
heart, could bear the ful] and unre¬ 
served disclosure which he makes of 
Ins own feelings, without any dimi¬ 
nution, but, on the contrary, with 
tlie constant increase of our love and 
admiration ? His letters afford a 
proof, that those letters give the most 
faithful picture of theeharacter,which 
arc* addressed without effort, and 
without any desire of effect, to a few 
intimate friends. Sevigne's letters 
afford an equally striking example of 
the same kind. For who can read 
them without feeling assured that 
the ruling passion, of her life was 
that intense maternal love which ap- 
>cars to have been equally her de- 
iglit and her torture, and to have 
formal, indeed, tlio very soul of her 
existence? These instances, however, 
form very rare exceptions to the ge¬ 
neral character of familiar letters, 
which may, in a few cases, afford 
displays of wit and talent, which are 
the more striking when they are 
thus expended on trivir 1 subjects, 
hut which very seldom indeed af¬ 
ford any tolerable picture of tlie wri¬ 
ter’s genuine feelings. 

What degree of light biography, 
especially when the subject of it is 
also tjie author, throws on his real 
character, and on the structure of 
private society, and in what respects 
the moderns have an advantage, in 
this particular, over the ancients, 
among whom tlie expense of publi¬ 
cation, and the limited number of 
readers, tended to discourage the pro¬ 
duction of such fugitive works, or, 
indeed, of any but those highly-fi¬ 
nished productions, which could stand 
the most rigorous criticism—these 
are subjects of great importance, but 
opening by far too wide a field of 
discussion, to be comprehended with¬ 
in the limits of the present essay. 
The desultory remarks which have 
been made, and which must be now 
concluded, may probably tend, in 
some measure, to explain the reason 
why Auto-biography at once excites 
such a strong ami enduring interest 
•voi. x. 


TIlE l.iriiHAUV l.Cl. ; 

No. VI. 

MR EDIT OH, 

I deo leave to inform you, that 
Airs Dorothy Conncf, of Muigrum¬ 
brae's, my late worthy Uncle’s house¬ 
keeper, has been kind enough to scud 
me a whole bagful of the finest black 
puddings, 1 think, that ever sputtered 
in a pan. llalfi-a-dozon of them J 
herewith transmit for your accep¬ 
tance, which will save me the trouble 
of saying one word more in praise of 
their superlative excellence. “ The 
proof o’ the pudding’s the proving 
o’t.” 

But Mrs Dorothy’s present, though 
a valuable one, and “ dear, welcome 
to me,” is much enhanced by the m- 
ndopex in which every individual pud¬ 
ding was carefully wrapped. Waste- 
paper is a commodity, you know, that 
experience hath taught me to examine 
well before I deliver it out for gene¬ 
ral purposes; and 1 leave you, my 
dear Sir, to estimate the fulness of 
my joy, on perceiving the wrappers, 
one and all, covered with poetry, 
rhyme, crambo, or whatever else you 
may please to call it, written in the 
gude auld hand of our forefathers. 

On due examination, 1 found that 
the manuscripts in question comme¬ 
morated the (.exploits of an auld Witch 
Wife ; faithfully recorded, no doubt, 
but too highly seasoned with the mar¬ 
vellous, ever to admit of their being 
received into tlie polite circles of mo¬ 
dern credulity.; though there was a 
time when our Carlines prowess was 
acknowledged by no less than three 
counties, and her achievements the 
theme of more believers, perhaps, 
than ever lauded the condign punish¬ 
ment inflicted on Satan’s nose by the 
Glastonbury saint’s red tongs. 

The dhem open# with a view of 
Lincloudei? Nunnery, a venerable 
ruin, situated on the conflux of the 
Nith and Clouden. The Cistertian 
vestals of'that eminent seminary, ac¬ 
cording to the notes, excelled all their 
contemporaries in chastity of heart, 
speech, and behaviour, from the reign 
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of Malcolm Caumorc, down to the 
year 1400, or thereabouts, when Ar¬ 
chibald, surnauied the Grim, Earl 
of Douglas, escorted by a party of 
his llalloway cavaliers, from the Cas¬ 
tle of Thrive, a strong-hold of the 
Douglas, situated on a small rocky 
island in the Dee, visited the la¬ 
dies rather early on a July morn¬ 
ing, and discovered, to his great 
surprise, a goodly congregation of 
spruce young pilgrims of the other 
sex, devoutly worshipping at their 
respective shrines. On closer inspec¬ 
tion, the major part of the pious sis¬ 
terhood stood confessed, “ as women 
wish to be who love their lords.” 
Confounded at the immorality of 
their ways, and zealous for the ho¬ 
nour of Holy Mother Church, the 
good old earl, in the peremptory tone 
of a Douglas, commanded the lasses 
to doff their veils and be gone. To 
mend the matter, his lordship garri¬ 
soned the hold with a detachment of 
Beadsmen, and appointed a decetit 
old friar to superintend their devo- 
lions. In this state of regeneration, 
the concern went on to the Reforma¬ 
tion, when the good fathers gradually 
dwindled away, and their dwelling- 
place as gradually fell into the state 
of dilapidation in which we now find 
it, without experiencing a visit from 
John Knox’s disciples. 

'file site of Linclouden Nunnery 
is peculiarly beautiful and inviting. 
IIere*it is that the neighbouring pea¬ 
santry resort of a Sabbath afternoon, 
to read their Bibles, and commune 
with the heart—for the spot is still 
deemed hallowed ; and here it was 
that Burns beheld the Vision of Li¬ 
berty, so beautifully pourtrayAl in 
his Ode beginning with 
“ As I stood by yon roofless lower, 

Where the v\ a’-flowers wave i* the dewy 
air.” 

But 1 am travelling from mj sub¬ 
ject. The poem being of considri able 
length, 1 humbly propose, with your 
permission, to publish it in four can¬ 
tos, beginning jvijh the frsl; and 
accordingly dounyself the honour of 
handing you No. I. by way of sample. 

Tin; ovnr cart,ike ; a tale. 

Livcloudf.x Nunnery stands bv the 
Nith, 

And looks, i’ the gleamin' grey. 


Like a hoary pilgrim kneeling him down, 
At eve, by Jilye^pajes to prav. 

# 

The grey howlct screams i’ the roofless 
lower. 

The daw i’ the roofless aisle ; 

Hut the day has been, when tljg holiest 
sounds 

Arose from the reverend pile. 

• 

The traveller hums, f the chapel porch, 
A light and a careless air; 

But the dqj- has been, when the best o’ 
the land 

His bonnet would lui’c moved ‘here. 

Tim schoolboy leaps on the sacred shrine. 
And climbs on the hallow’d fane. 

And whistles amang the hoary remain'. 

O’ days that are part und gane ; 

O’ days, when the fairest streams i’ the 
land 

Were haunteh by elves and fays ; 

And yelling fiends,, on the midnight air. 
Were rifer than now-a-duys. 

Ye garrulous dames, ha’e done wi’ your 
thrift; 

Ye maidens, so leal, draw near ; 

And a talc I’ll tell, o’ the kitllest carl 
E’er waken’d on mortal ear: 

A tale begotten amang the auld wa's. 

The ruin o’ priestly pride ; 

Whose reverend turrets rock i’ the blast. 
And moulder on fair Nithside. 

Blithely arose the gay summer sun, 

And low'’d i’ the lift fu’ hie; 

The mavis awoke, and the green wood¬ 
lands rung • 

Wi’ her mellowest minstrelsie. 

- ‘ '<* 

Sweet as the moorland echo’s reply ' 

To the shepherd’s pipe on the hill. 

As blithely he plays i’ the curling mist 
That mantles the rippling rill. 

The holy song of the choir arose, 

And u nded its heavenly way; 

The early traveller’s whistle it staidJ 
And the milkmaid's roundelay. 

And sweetly the bugle awoke, in his den. 
The deer o« the distant hill; 

When up to the yett, on a foaming steed. 
Came Wat «’ Dalgonner Mill. 

Devoutly he doff'd his bonnet sae blue,, 
And stoutly he pull’d the bell; 

And wha sae discreet as the Friar M'-Cill, 
E’er he open'd the yett himsel’. 

“ Waea me,” quo’ auld Watt, as he wip’d - 
his^en. 

And dighted his dusty brow; 
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“ I ha’e come indeed frae a heartless Nor demon possess a firstling o’ mine, 
hanje, ’ • *— Though Legion his name shou’d be." 

Wi’a sorro\vfu’ talc, ptrow. 


Our winsome Willie, the plume o’ his 
kin’. 

Is raving delecr’d, I ween ; 

And meikle I dread lie has met \vi’ his 
dead, 

Frae the glamour o’ grac&less ocn. 

“ Nor droutli has he quench’d, nor bro¬ 
ken of bread, i 

Since the grey cock ’woke the morn ; 
When senseless we faund him stretch’d on 
the grass, 

At the root o’ the bogle thorn. • 

“ Hot ay wi’ a sigh, he lifts up his e’e, 
Like a star on the lonely hill; 

And calls on the name o’ that righteous 
f man, 

The holy Father M‘tyll.” , 

Nor call’d he in vain, fora kindlier heart 
Ne’er dwult in a Christian breast; 

As inony a soul that was washcu and 
bleach’d 

By his fatherly hand can attest. 

Oh stay, blessed shade ! on the evening 
cloud, 

And list to my rural lays; 

Tho’ often I lap on thy lonesome grave, 
In my youthful and truant days. 

Tlio’ often I leugh where the altar stood, 
And sang where the godly kneel’d ; 

Nor dream’d o’ the ghost that guards thy 
lames. 

When turret and tower I spccl’d. 

But, sainted man ! with a contrite heart, 
^jtasuguent'rll make to thee; 

And O may the song that laudeth thy 
name 

Be carol’d through Christendie ! 

Come hither, ye vain, ye unthinking men, 
Fit food for devouring fire 1 
And turn owrc a new and a holier leaf 
On the grave of a godly friar. 

And, worthy divines, when your flocks are 
o&sail’d 

By the felon fox o’ thahill, 

Aye flee to the fauld wi’ a fatherly care, 
Like the holy Friar M‘GiIl. 

“ Go saddle,” quo’ he, “ the souplest 
steed 

That ever in stall arose, 

And cannilie brush my mantle o’ grey, 
And- also my blue boot-hose. 

Is 1 >| 

* For Satan’s disciples shall never enthral 


A gallant steed, o’ the stuleliest gu- h 
The holy Father licstrodc; 

The miller lie mounted his dusty dun. 
And roundly they took the road. 

And when they arriv’d on Dalgonncr Mill 
hill, 

The bonnetless gulchers ran 
Wi* their sonsie auld dames to tho toup- 
ing-on-stanc, 

And welcom’d the godly man. 

And when they lap down on Dalgonncr 
Mill-green, 

For gravely he hied him away, 

Wi’ a canoniz'd smile, to the sick-bed 
stock 

Where poor Willie Jurdinc lay. 

There laid ae lonfon his burning bree, 
And anc on his panting breast; 

And deeming the lad, from the symptoms 
he fuuiul, 

l)v an evil spirit jwssesl; 

• 

t^uolh he, “ As pastor of our holy Church, 
And cloth’d wi’ her spiritual power ; 
Fiend, demon infernal, wliateVr be thy 
name, 

Or bearing, I do thee conjure, 

“ By this blessed hood o’ the Seer’s gray 
cloak, 

That smote the astonish'd stream; 

By these thumb-nails of Goliah the Great, 
Presented to me in a dream ; 

“And by a’ the deaths o’ this leiriblc 
jaw, 

Whose might and miraculous jwwer 
Mode hosts o’ unholy Philistines flee 
Like chaff of the thrashing floor; 

• 

“ From our su/Tering brother thy fangs 
have inthrall’d, 

Tihis instant to get thee gone, 

And harmless and skaithless for ever to 
hold 

As sacred hfc flesh and bone! 

“ And, Christian, I charge thee to wake 
from thy trance, 

And answer a querie of mine ; 

How came it to pass, that tho agent of 
hell 

Got into that bosom of thine ?” 

The comely youttf fttnn bis pillow arose, 
And lifting a languid e’e; 

“ Yestreen, as I kneel’d at the grey gowk- 
stane. 

And fervently pray’d,” quoth he, 

« The white-flowing beards o’ tire mar¬ 
tyr'd saints, 

Afar I beheld with amaze, 
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And nearer and nearer the vision ap¬ 
proach’d. 


THE nillDi: OF B&J.ACHAX. 


Upon my delighted gaze r 

“ But just as a saft, an invisible hand, 
Was closing my steadfast cV, 

That graceless limmer, Meg OH pliant, 
shook 

Her Hr idle of Might o'er, me : 

“ And never wist 1 o’ the horrible change 
That waited her weird ‘ hurra)/ ;* 

Till, prancing, 1 paw’d, i’ the loaning sne 
loun, 

A steed o’ the bonniest grey. 

“She pil’d the wilch-gowan thut hlumes 
on the bunk, 

Wi’ an eldritch, unearthly whew i 
And grailhing o’ scarlet, that glisten'd 
wi’ gould, , 

The Jezebel owrc me threw. 

“ Syne withershins round the hemlock 
she ran. 

As wild us the wanton rac, 

Till its mantling shows ivi* the saftest silk 
Had daith’cl her frac tap to tae. 

" Then lightly she lap on her side-saddle, 
And aw a like the wind she flew, 
brushing the broom wi’ her riding skirl, 
I.ike an arrow from the yew. 

“ And aye she flew owro the tither hill- 
tap. 

And skimm'd the down and the lea ; 
And never a rein o’ her bridle she drew , 
Till staid by the Solway Sea. 

“ But #1111' flightfu’ cauldrons o’ wrath 
Anddool that were ladling there— 
Mine eyes glimmer dim, my blood’s rin- 
ning c.mld, m 

And my tongue t an mu\ e nae mair.” 

I feel no hesitation whatever in at¬ 
taching this curious .old legend* to 
the main body of my Legacy. The 
author is unknown, and likely to re¬ 
main so, lml the notu. arc all in 
Uncle’s handwriting ; which convin¬ 
ces me, to use a town plira.se, jhat 
these here manuscripts constituted a 
part of his vast collection, and may 
probably liayebcen delivered over to 
Airs Connct for general purposes by 
the deceased, j* ltbrewijli enclose 
another portion of the a it Id affair, 
and continue to remain. 

My dear Sir, « 

Yours very truly, 

Sami.. Kilmoih.w 

Lond'-n, 1 


nV.ttinucd.) 

“ Atgloamin fa’, when wild rc\e)rie 

Is heard on the greenwood glade, 

\e comely dames o’ lair Niddesdalc 

Beware o’ the Fairy l{udt;. n 

Old lihymr. 

The tidings of Miss Dinwoodie’a 
elopement were soon disseminated 
amongst our wedding-guests, and 
failed not/ to paralyze the gaiety of 
their march. Horse and foot, man, 
woman, and child, made a fulli tusc, 
not knowing whether to advance or 
turA tail, and naturally enough jost¬ 
led themselves into gossiping parties; 
each publishing its own particular 
opinions of tile bride’s deportment, 
more or less tinged with scandal, as 
the foul fiend .prevailed, and all of 
them marvelling who the gay gallant 
might be ; whilst a few ol‘ the more 
sedate and sober-minded'pushed on 
for Balaclian Grange, anxious to con¬ 
tribute their respective mites of coun¬ 
sel and condolence. Foremost of this 
goodly company were Air and Mrs 
Morrison, a couple altogether worthy 
of Nanse Dinv.-oodic’s esteem, and 
also of the truly affectionate welcome 
they experienced, not only from that 
amiable woman, but every body else 
whose acquaintance was worthy of 
cultivation. “ Lang look’d for cone 
at last!” quo’ Nanse, as she led the 
miller and his young spouse hen the 
house, her cheek glowing'.vith shame, 
and her eye glistening with sorrow. 
“ O, Miller Morrison! This is :i-uV*.' , d- 
fit’ trial! I ha’c thol’cl affliction with¬ 
out complaint ; I lia’e beheld warld's 
gear vanishing without a murmur, 
and met lair dt atli face to face wi’ 
Christian composure; hut nnne o’ 
the name could ever bruik disgrace*.” 
“ Wc certainly ha’e cause to reflect 
on oursels,” quo’ John Dinwoodie, as 
lie entered (lie parlour with Jamie 
Scott and Willie Damlisort at his 
b u'k, “inasmuch os wc advised her to 
the match ; though 1 declare to the 
Searcher o’ hearts, that neither o’ us 
exercised an undue influence. The, 

* The gudewife was descended from 
a younger branch of the Annand.de Din- 
vnodics, and, if 1 am rightly.informed, 
Iwth she and her husband-traced their* 
pedigrees lo ftic s.uin- worthy Source. ‘ 
CiAll. Kij.i.iorkw 
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hit’s weel cnoi$$h in respect o' per- “ Ian," before anc o' ye was astoer, 
sonal appearance. . ILphas gotten liis and couldna contrive what she could 
ain gutte share o’ worlHly substance, be seeking." “ Saw her i' the Linn !” 
and a character without blemish- exclaimed Airs Dinwoodic: “ uul 


What mair had the like o' us to look 
for? It was her part to say how 
the affections were inclined ; and had 
she only expressed the smallest dis¬ 
like for Gawin, though 1 cespect the 
lad much, he never wou’d ha’e faund 
an advocate in me: but nacthing o' 
the kind ever escaped fraelier lips." 
" Little did she say,” observed the 
gudewife, “ when wc mentioned 
ILughie Twaddle's dying request, 
and advised her for the best: butH>, 
.fohit Dinwoodic! that little might 
ha'e satisfied us baith, that heart and 
hand wou’d never gang thegither! 
Woman's affections are only play¬ 
things i’ the estimation o’ worldly- 
minded men ; and laying them on the 
altar o’familyeonveirience, has cloud¬ 
ed mony a fair face, and broken mony 
a gentle heart. Poor lass ! I dread 
she has been judging rashly o' the 
gudeman and me. We never thought 
o’ controlling her; for she was a 
bairn that promised fair to comfort 
us in our aulil days ; and her kindly 
obliging turn was the theme o’ gentle 
and simple. Even l labhie hansel’, 
wha dowr.a look a woman body i’ the 
lace, just doted on her; and weel he 
might—for never did a poor destitute 
lad experience mair kindness. She 
made down liis bed, and creish’d his 
slioon, and scrubbed his luggie wi' her 
ain hands." An impetuous rush of 
tendvs.rr%nlleetlons overpowered the 
^■-dewife so effectually, that she threw 
herself in the arm-chair, and burst 
into tears. Miller Morrison was tak¬ 
ing measures to fodder his tooth from 
a spleuchan of goodly magnitude, in 
order that he might tender a few 
words of consolation with stimulated 
sincerity, when Josie Whauple in¬ 
troduced himself sans ccmwonie, hav¬ 
ing run wery foot from Gowdicglen, 
a distance of four measured miles, 
and rtiticed Natise Dinwoodie to the 
door, by means of a significant wink. 

“ Gudewifc,” quo’ Josie, in a low 
whisper, “ is your Aggie come hamo 
yet ?” 4f She hasna been seen by ane 
o’ the family this whole blessed morn- 
U*g"’ replied Nanse; “ and what's 
'occome’of her I know not. The dis¬ 
pensation' is truly afflictihg !" “ I 
saw her i’ (lr- Limi.’’ ijm/ Jn$jo 


what was she about, and when did 
ye sec her, Josie ? Was there ony 
body wi’ her, and what gate did she 
gang? Come in owre, laddie, and 
tell us a’ ye ken, for there’s nane 
here but friends and weel-wishers." 

Josie Wliauplo was by no means 
backward in complying with Mrs 
Dinwoodic’s request, lie laid aside 
his bonnet, seated himself between 
the gudeman and Miller Morrison 
without scruple, and told the follow¬ 
ing artless tale: * 1 I gaeil down to the 
Linn,” quo’ Joseph, “ a wee blink 
after the sun raiso, to cut birk whis¬ 
tles, and wha shou’d I sec but your 
Aggie coming linking up the burn- 
side. Weel, thought I, thou has 
ta’en the wings o’ the morning, sure 
enough, to sing a bridal sang; but 
I’ll ding a hole i’ the ballad. Wi’ 
flTat 1 lifted a stane, thinking the 
plash o’t wou’d mak’ her jump ; but 
just as I was gaun to fling’t i’ the 
burn, a bonnie young lad, a’ clad in 
green, lap out amang the brakens, 
and spang’d down the brae like a 
wull-cat. 1 never saw a chiehl lowp 
like him.” “ In green, did thou 
say, Josie?” quo’Miller Morrison. 
“ What sort o’ bonnet had he on? 
and did ye observe his brccks—were 
they gun-moutli’d, or button'd at the 
knee ? Had he a gude head o hair, 
dark or light coloured ? and saw ye 
aught in his face that hadna the ap¬ 
pearance o’ bfeing kirsen’d ?" “ He 
wore a braid lawland bonnet,” re¬ 
plied Josie Whauple, u green trews, 
and a green plaid. His yellow hair 
glistened like gould, his een like twa 
morning stars* and a blither face I 
never beheld. He jumped the bum 
where our greyhound stood yowling 
and couldna get owre, climbed the 
mermaid craig like onie gait; and 
when he gripped Aggie, I thought 
there was something in his looks 
that didnj belan<| to this warld. Af¬ 
ter the twa#ome had puddled a blink, 
they linked awa, arm in arm, to the 
KlfJi-iinti'e, and I saw nac mair o’ 
them.” . ; 

Cros ,-c.ifiinincd by Willie Dandi- 
son .—“ Are ye sure now, Josie, that 
ye’re no telling a downright lie?” 

Mav 1 never -steer frae the stool 1 



sit on,” quo’ Josie Whauplc o’ Gow- 
dieglen, <l if it isna as true as preach¬ 
ing; and inair than that, when they 
disappeared, and not a living thing 
was asteer, 1 heard the clatter o’ 
horses’ hoofs ayont the knowe, and a 
sweet voice singing: 

“ Among the claes, in a cozie cap 
O’ hauselock warm, enjoying his nap, 
The Dominic dreams o' his honnic bride, 
The fairest lily on fair Nithside; 

But he will awuke wi’ an eldritch stare, 
And he will arise frae his cozie lair, 

To steck the door when the steed is stown. 
And look the nest when the bird is flown.” 

“ There’s a something i’ the 
rhyme,” observed Mrs Morrison, 
“ that brings to any remembrance 
the owreword o’ a fairy sang that 
Johnny M'Adam o’ Uamhowrie Mill 
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tauplc o’ Gow- lachan Linn has been|a favourite ren- 
true as preach- dezvous of thrae sprightly elves from 
lat, when they time immemorial; in the choice of 
a living thing which, every connoisseur will allow 
the clatter o’ that taste and judgment were never 
j knowe, and a more judiciously exercised. Exclu¬ 
sive of the very ample security it af¬ 
fords, the retreat is peculiarly rural, 
cozie cap and the surrounding scenery full of 

jring his nap, nymphs, whose fascinating glances 
Ins honrnc bnde, direct to the heart, unerring as 
ii-fl the arrow, of Morven. Was la fairy 

! . , . 8 arc ’ of the first magnituile, there is not a 

ic^teed isstown, in . A ^~ 

:ie bird is flown.” wo * 18 wherein 1 would sooner take 
up*my abode. 

ething i’ the To this romantic Linn the gude- 
Irs Morrison, wife and her husband repaired, ac- 
remembrance companied by a select party of 
liry sang that friends, to see if they could possibly 
imhowrie Mill lay hold of a thread whereby to un¬ 


heard tlie elves lilting, after they had ravel the very "mysterious clue; for, 

..i_ i * ii. i * i ¥ »i i* .V _ _ .it _ _ i 


stown his dochter; and 1 shou’dua 
be surprised to hear tell o’ a Fairy 
Rude: for it’s a maxim o’ their’s to 
head the procession wi’ kirseitti 
beauty; and every body kens that 
Aggie Dinwoodie was nac boggle.” 
Mr M. being well skilled in mystic 
lore, interrogated Joseph at great 
length anent what he had heard and 
seen, and cross-questioned him with 
an ability that displayed much know¬ 
ledge of elfin mythology, but with¬ 
out eliciting a single item to shake 
the stability of his testimony. The 
witness was therefore desired to witli- 


of a truth, they were all posed, in 
the stricted sense of the word. Had 
Miss Dinwoodie been betwitched by 
the incantations of an uncannie kim- 
mer, every one of her mother’s vi¬ 
sitors perfectly well knew how to 
proceed. Three bear straws, drawn 
from the stack by a left-handed ves¬ 
tal, and laid longitudinally on the 
door threshbold, after sun-set, would 
have brought a sorceress from the 
uttermost parts of the earth, to un¬ 
do her cantrips, and make atone¬ 
ment in a manner that delicacy for¬ 
bids me to mention: and I have 


draw, and a most interesting debate 
ensued, regarding the probability of 
his story; which terminated in the 
thorough conviction of* all present, 
with a very few exceptions indeed, 
that Miss Dinwoodie was awa wi’ 
the Fairies .” ' 

I have considered the verdict of 
this very respectable jury over and 
over again, and never could find in my 
heart to quarrel with it. We all know, 
that when the Fairy Empire, was 
overthrown, like unto our ancestors 
of old, the tiny Aborigines betook 
themselves ttfinaccessible fastnesses, 
from whencp, their descendants con¬ 
tinue to sally fSrth, an^ play all 
manner of mischievous pranks; such 
as, drawing the brewster-wives’ spig- 
gots, elf-Shooting cattle, <yid carry¬ 
ing olf the fair daughters of men, 
whose mental and personal accom¬ 
plishments, it would appear, are ab¬ 
solutely ncccsbary for me well-being 
of a demi-spiritiial community. Ba- 


known a decoction of r^.wantree and 
sweet milk administered to a patient 
with wonderful sucebe?^, ^Jhep^bear 
stacks were afar olf; but not onf\nf 
them (and the party was very select 
indeed) could prescribe a single anti¬ 
dote against fairy fascination, though 
every individual, male and female, 
had abundance of legends at their 
finger ends, relative to the sudden 
disappearance of young damsels on 
Hallowmas-eve, and the substitution 
of squalling misbegotten elves for 
thriving gudq-natured bairns, whose 
distracted mothers never had another 
day to do well. 

With tales of this denomination, 
the good folk edified one another; 
until a scene presented itself at the 
Elf-knowc, that l really fear will 
never be credited by above ni*y?- 
tenths of my very respectable read-- 
ers. Josit Whauple, it seems, .in 
place of withdrawing himself en¬ 
tirely, as lie certainly ought to have 
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done, sculked behind the spence door. Every individual, who had an ear to 
and there overheard all that trans- hear, applied it to the ground, and 
pired, carefully treated up die re- listened until perfectly satisfied with 
suit, and decamped with news that the truth or fallacy of his report, 
put the whole bridal folk in motion. Many were the tongues that .orro- 
armed with spades, and shovels, and borated Gilbert’s testimony, 
every delving implement they could J was within an ace of suppressing 

lay their hands on. The unfortun- the Elf-knowe affa'r altogether, coll¬ 
ate Elf-knowc was speedily beset, eeiving that no human being would 
being little more than a bowshot believe a sto$y so truly ludicrous; 
from Balaclian Grange; and wee but, like unto very many eminent 
Josic loudly called upon to^point out authors, who give way to the entrea- 
the spot where Aggie Dinwoodie and ties of supplicating friends, and ob¬ 
iter green gallant disappeared, which ligingly favour mankind with their 
was no sooner done, than to work mental labours, I suffered myself for 
they went, with an assiduity ajto- once to be overridcd, and accordingly 
gather unparalleled in the annals of inserted the plain matter of fact, 
delving; an assiduity that no man without any sort of embellishment 
would credit, who never witnessed whatever, though much against my 
the fervour of human exertion, when will. “ What the plague are ye 
stimulated by enthusiasm. JohnDin- frightened for, Gabriel ?” quo’ Satin- 
woodie and his friends were aston- ders Playdell o’ Killycumstran; •' tell 
ished beyond measure, on perceiving the truth, and shame the de’il, to be 
what was going forward; and more sure. If the gude folk on this side o’ 
so, when they beheld Gawin stript to the Tweed winna believe in what ye 
the shirt, and labouring with his fca’c written, send it awa’ south, 
hands most diligently in one of Ye’ll find walth o’ believers amang 
those dark grassy belts, commonly the thousands and tens o’ thousands, 
called Fairy Rings, that cneompas- whase Gutchcrs and Graunies pa- 
sed an old brock-liole. But not- tronised the Cocklanc Ghost, and 
withstanding the poor fellow was swarm’d awa’in myriads to see a full¬ 
doing his best, and really getting on groun man creep into a quart hotile, 
surprisingly, considering the delica- and subscribed to the scheme for con¬ 
ey of his fingers, it would appear verting saw-dust into deal hoards, 
that such was not the general opi- without either cracks or knots. Con- 
nion. “ Stand out o’ the gate, science, they’ll gobble up the fattest 
Shaurhleshins,” quo’ lang Davie tale ye can tell, and speer for mair. 
Lawson o’ Gomcralgill, “ and let me 1 ha e seen a whole regiment o’ them 
ha’e a speltf It’s anjdve hole, sure watching for a ghost in braid day- 
enough, and^ Tanaunsee the end o’t light, that haunted an auld house on 
b^ioreTTsIeep. Deil thrapple ye, Ludgatc r hill.” “ Charity begins at 
Gawin, ye ha e nae mair spunk than hame, Sauntlers," quo* Jnsiah Mac- 
h libbed louse ; I never saw sic a Gvffhck o’ Woody Knowe ; “ it’s 
handless soul.” Without further time enough to serve the Gentiles 
apology, the unmannerly clown sciz- when we ha’e nae gowkhunters in 
ed Gawin’s spade, and fell to wark our ain land to provide for. What’s 
as though he had been digging 1 for to hecome o’’the poor MiHmiumiles 
dear life. Willie Dandison was just o’ ■ Auchingibbct, wha followed an 
on the wing to commune with Da- auld wife out o’ Ayrshire, kissing 
vid, and rebuke his rudeness, when the hem o’ her garment, and prais- 
auld Giibie Gowdie, o’ Browniebyke, ing the spiritual riches o’ her con- 
arose from amongst th§ bushes, wav- versation, and roosing the benign 
ing his bonnet, and bawling with all witchery o’ her countenance, when 
his might, “ Come a’*here, sirs, and every brdy else Jengh at her ? Lucky 
• listen to the fairy pipes. _ I never Buchan, i understand, has slipped 
heard them play sac bonnilie. The awa’ frae amang them to the land o’ 
whole fraternity is at it helter-skelter, forgetfulness; and 3’se warrant ye, 
under the grund, to the tune o’ Car- the sorrowing sons and (laughters o’ 
/lihe, is you r dochier ready?” Gibbie’s Mercy * wou’d be thankfu’ enough 

proclamation had a mos^ marvellous - '■ . . —j - 

effect on the whole corps of pioneers. * I remember, when a yotmker, of see- 
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for a glimpse o’ Gabriel's writings. 
But, Lord love ye, there's abundance 
o' believers to be met wi' amang 
oursels." 

These, and a liundred arguments 
of the like complexion, induced me 
to give in, after a few severe rounds, 
and knuckle to the superior judg¬ 
ment of my friends ; but with such 
reluctance, that 1 will positively 
leaye Gawin and his fellow-labourers 
to liowk for Aggie Dinwoodie at their 
leisure, without troubling my head 
any more about them, and hasten to 
detail what occurred at the Grange, 
where poor auld Hannah ramped 
about like a demented woman, pray¬ 
ing, and banning, and fretting her¬ 
self into liddlestrings, on account of 
what had come to* pass; a circum¬ 
stance not at all to be marvelled at, 
when we take into consideration tlie 
great professional skill she had ex¬ 
ercised in preparing an elegant bridal 
dinner, and the mighty disappoint¬ 
ment site*experienced. “ Wcel, Har¬ 
riet Ijalliday,” quo’ Mrs 1 >rummond, 
“ wliat is to be done now ? It’s truly 
distressing to see sac mony gude 
dishes gaun out o* season, and not a 
living creature to partake o’ ane o’ 
them but Itingwood and our twa 
sols. T never was sac trysted in a' 
iny born days.” The lamentations 
of Hannah Drummond met Sandy 
Watt’s ear as he returned from the 
Elf-knowc, accompanied by young 
Gowkbiggin's valet, Geordie Twecdie, 
whose carnal knowledge of syllabubs, 
lollypops, and custards, was only sur¬ 
passed by that of his master, a gen¬ 
tleman of great culinary experience; 
and as our two ddvers were absolute¬ 
ly hungering and thirsting aftcj re¬ 
freshment, they required little or no 
entreaty to fall upon either boiled, or 
roasted. * 

" There’s a special Maccaroni pud¬ 
ding," quo’ Mrs Drummond, “ that 
shou’d na’e been before the bride a 

ing Kirkpatrick MUl full of corn sacks, 
marked M. P. “ Member o’ Parliament,” 
said I ; “my word. Miller,.thou hast 
gotten the right ^5w*b’ thq lug at last. 
Only kgep on the right side o* him, and 
I’se be bound fur’t he’ll inuk’ your Jock 
an Exciseman.”—-“Nonsensey quo’Ned, 
“ ye ken weel enough they belang to the 
BuchanUe* ; every body knows that M, 1'. 
stands for Mercy's Properly." , 

Sami.. Kir,T.innr.w. 
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stricken hour ago. ’|ak’ a spoon out 
o’ the creel, Geordy, and help your* 
sel’ to a moijfhfu’j before it turns 
cauld and comfortless. • Sandy, thou 
may as weel cut up that goose ; she's 
baitli fat and fair, and worthy o’ 
lia’eing her banes pyked.” 

The lads were uot slow in accept¬ 
ing Hannah’s invitation. Geonly 
dew to the spoon-creel, ami Sandy 
drew his joekteleg with a prompti¬ 
tude that^vinced the ardour of their 
appetites; but scarcely had they par¬ 
taken of Mrs Drummond's hospi¬ 
tality, when Jamie St radian a.-io ar¬ 
rived from the Elf-knowc, with half- 
a-dozen drivers at his heels, all• af- 
flieted with the packman's drouth ; 
and they, in like manner, were spee¬ 
dily followed by others, complaining 
of the self-same malady ; so that, in 
the course of •an hour or so, .John 
Dinwoodic-’s dwelling was full of 
hungry pioneers. It is by no means 
reasonable to suppose that one half 
of the visitors could possibly get 
within arm’s length of the kitchen 
table, whereon stood Mrs Drum¬ 
mond’s principal dishes. Gentlemen 
were therefore under the necessity 
of tightening their belts with more 
homely, though no less substantial 
fare; and sucti was the praiseworthy 
decorum observed by one and all, in 
laying hold of whatever came in 
their way, that nothing like unto a 
scramble ensued, though the house 
was extremely crowdecj, and every 
man foraging^ for himself. To bu 
sure, they were alL££j*d>«rrc Gen¬ 
tlemen , natives of a panslilfaTneu^hr 
the urbanity of its peasantry. Jt 
was truly gratifying to see how the 
very sturdiest or them made way for 
auld Samud Carson o' the wauk- 
mill, as lie waddled to the door, with 
a haggis in his plaid ncuk, aijd a 
bunch of horn spoons under his arm. 
Samuel sat doun on the lowping-on- 
Btane, unbonneted with becoming 
serenity, and. after delivering a pro¬ 
logue of some length, he, and a few 
neighbourly associates, emptied the 
bag. Roger Lindsay o‘ Glenbewkie 
alao experienced much civility in re-* 
turning from a very successful in¬ 
road, followed by Tam Dobie the 
town souter, and Davie Laidlam ,o’ 
Logganbum, with no less' tlwm five*. 
f sheep's heqds, three gibblet pics, and 
a whole quarter of roasted imitton in 
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custody—a\ooty that was most llo- ries o’ the Evil One, were never sae 
nourably sliared witli their comrades, weel tilled, nor yet sae rife. As for 
JJy such -means, tins*whole out-door the fairies, 1 canna just pretend to 
community.was abundantly supplied say meikle about them ; but was my 
with rations ; and Eatwcel being mither alive, she wou’d cure my un- 
Drink wed's brother, the guile brown belief wi' a vengeance. I remember 
cow failed not to stimulate their hi- o' hearing her declare to the gudewife 
larity, if such it may be called; for o’ Brackshawfdl that every green 
nothing met the listener’s car, turn knowe was just iu’ o' them; that it 
which way he would,* but doleful was very unsafe for young women, 
accounts of fairy seduction, and particularly about the llallowmas 
anecdotes of uncannic kiunners, from time, to venture out after the sun gaed 
the Witch of Endor dcJwn to the down, where the scythe and the sack 
(lure Carlins, llut John Dinwoodie had never been at wark* : and then 


ami his wife paid little or no atten¬ 
tion to what was going forward. On 
returning from the Elf-kuowe, they 
retired with a few friends ben the 
house, and there endeavoured to 
make up their minds how to proceed 
in regard of Aggie’s very mysteri¬ 
ous disappearance. 1 wish Adam 
had been at harne,” quo’ the gude¬ 
wife, “ to pass h?!i opinion on what 
has come to our knowledge. He’s a 
weel-informed lad, and might ha’e 
been extremely usefu’, not only in 
ilvi'sing what was best to be done, 
but also in preventing that shainc- 
fu' piece 0 ' wark at the Elf-knowe. 
Oh, Mr Dandison, onr house will 
just be a laughing-stock to the whole 
parish !" Lintylinn endeavoured to 
comfort Nanse as weel as he could, 
by observing, that the ludicrous af¬ 
fair was excuseablc, in some mea¬ 
sure, on the score of jiopular belief, 
—that many creditable witnesses so¬ 
lemnly declared in fuvpur of Oibbie 
Gowdic’s testiiqoiiyj^^nd thatwhat- 
ev.,-5idic«le might he forthcoming, 
not a morsel of it could be fairly laid 
at the gudewife's door, none of her 
family having sanctioned the mea¬ 
sure. ,{ For my ain part,” conclu¬ 
ded Willie Dandison, “ I neither be¬ 
lieve in fairies nor witches, and ha'e 
also some doubts o’ ghaists and bog¬ 
gles.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Mrs Simpson, 
“ d’ye no believe iu familiar spirits? 
Was ever the like heard tell of in a 
Christian land ! Open that beuk”— 
pointing to the ha’ Bible that hap¬ 
pened to he lying on a chest lid— 
tc and see what the word says anent 
witches. Bless me, Willie Dandi¬ 
son, I marvel much to hear a young 
.nan o', your education speak sae 
rashly, when it’s weel kend that the 
synagogues o’ Satan, and the emissa* 

voi.. x. 


she tauld a most extraordinary story 
about the amorous elves, worthy o' 
belief: for my mither was a woman 
wha spake within die bounds o' her 
ain knowledge. Francie M‘Ohie, o’ 
the Dnmhouse, ‘had a dochter that 
was counted the bonniest lass in a' 
Nithsdale. She was not only a weel- 
faurd personable lassie, but accom¬ 
plished withal in her manners and 
conversation, and every tiling else 
t that makes a woman-body desirable. 
tV’ the lads 0 ' the parish, aujl mair 
especially the young laird o' Sjnuik- 
hili , were just crazy about her. 
W eel, as I was gaun to tell ye, for 
mony a night the family was sorely 
disturbed wi’ strange whistlings at 
the house-end, and patterings at the 
spence window, and rumblings at 
the back o’ the house, just for a' the 
world as though ye had ta’en a gude 
sizeable stane and rattled it alang 
the wa\ Francie and his wife were 
in great distress about Susie , for they 
jealoused that the fairies had faun 
in luve wi’ her, and accordingly 
keeped a strict look-out—but a' their 
precautions were in vain. Ac night, 
when the neighbours were assembled 
as * usual, misca’ing the audacious 
elves, and listening to the strange 
noises that every now and then made 
the hairs o’ their tiesh stand 011 end, 
and saining thcmsels amang hands 
wi’ becoming sobriety o’ countenance, 
Susie M'Ghic slipped awa frae a- 
lnang them, just like a knotless 
thread, and was never inair heard 
tell of—though^ some pretend to say 

* 1 presume that, in expressing herself 
to this effect, Maggie’s mither had her 
eye on the well-known adage, “ Where 
the scythe maws, and the sack rives, ha*e 
done wi* rah ics and licc-Rykcs. n 

Sami.. Kit.mobew. 

3 C 
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that she was seen i' the King’s Park, 
at Edinburgh, a twalmonth and a 
•lay after she was stoun, a' rustling 
in silks. The lassie’s departure was 
sae unco sudden, that nane o' them a' 
had the presence o’ mind (and likely 
enough something else was wanting) 
to rin out and chace her; and when 
they did muster a sufficiency o' re¬ 
solution, and were just on the point 
o’ sallying forth, the most melodious 
concert was heard at the house-end 
that ever delighted mortal ear. It 
just seemed as though a dizzen o' 
flutes, and fiddles, and bagpipes, 
were a’ playing at ance; and a shrill, 
sma’ voice sung a bonnie sang about 
Susie M'Ghie, that naebody cou'd 
remember a syllable of, though the 
words were baitli audible and dis¬ 
tinct." 

Mrs Simpson was interrupted in 
the winding-up of her fairy tale, by 
a sudden burst of wildly-harmonious 
music at John Dinwoodie’s spence 
window, similar to what she had jus£> 
been describing, accompanied by a 
voice of exquisite sweetness, warb- 
liug the following song: 

The Bride o’ Balachan sought the Linn, 
Where sprouts the birk sao green; 

And mus’d on the dear, the delightful 
dreams. 

That hces’d her heart yestreen. 

And carol’d a song to ’waken the birds 
In bower and hriary dell; 

But sadness reign’d in the cheerless 
boughs 

Where hlithness wont to dwell. 

The cushat wail'd i’ the tufted pine, 

. The fluttering linnet cower’d, 

The mavis wildly scream’d in her nest. 

In greenwood shaw iinbower’d. 

She gaz’d around ir silent amaze, t 
And ceas’d her roundelay ; 

And she was aware o’ a bonnie boy, 
A-greeting on the t brae. 

His yellow hair, like streamlets o’ gould, 
Loose on his shoulders fell, * 

His bonnie blue een like dew-blobs shone, 
Bright on the heather bell. 

Wi’ daisy flower was his doublet gar'd, 
His trews wi’ blossom’d bean. 

And gracefully a mjfhtfe he wore, 

O’ glistening forest green. * 

“ What wheels your cheek,” quo’ the 
smiling May, • 

“ What draws the shining tear, 

And what seek ye i’ the lanesome Linn 
O’ Balaehan sae drear ?” 


“ Oh well may I grieve,” quo’ the bonnie 
boy, 

“ For I ha’e cutse to maen $ 

The hawks ha’e Iferried my gouldie nest. 
And gorlines I’ll ha’e nane.” 

“ Come owre the burn,” quo’ the smil¬ 
ing May, 

“ Come owre the burn to me, 

For 1 lang to kiss that cherry cheek. 

And wipe that watery e’e. 

And when I ha’e kiss’d your cherry cheek. 
Aye, and your roeie mou’, 

I’ll show ye a heather-1 intie’s nest, 

O’ gaping gorlines fu’.” 

He lap wi’ delight, and down im» bank, 
From bough to bough he swaug; 

He jump’d the burn, and round her nceltT" 
llis faulding arms he flang. 

She kiss’d the rose on his glowing cheek. 
She kiss’d his cherry mou’; 

And laigh as the elve that woo’d her 
lips, 

The damsel’s stature grew. 

And when she wip'd his comely face, 

Wi’ her soft snawie hand, 

The fervour o’ warm and lowing luve 
Wi’ startling heart she fautul. 

And when she lifted her glowing loof 
Frac his twa glenting een. 

Her kirtle, white as the snawie drift. 

Was chang’d to shining green. 

Then up they rose frac aff the grass, 

Fu’ lovingly I trow ; 

And arm in arm, to the fairy knowc, 

Like new pair’d lintics flew. 

The green-sward heav’d like the tossing 
waves 

O’ Solway’s ^welling tide 1 
And down sank' i.. ( ,,wi’ the blooming 
May, 

Balachan’s bonnie bride. 

Then did there arise a lively laugh. 

The woodlands green amang; 

And a voice of risen melody, 

Wi’ dulcet sweetness sang-— 

Come owre the burn,” quo’ the bonmV 
lass, 

“ Come owre the bum to me. 

For I lang to kiss that cherry cheek, 

And wipe that watery e’e. 

I 

“ And freely she may, whore the bloomy 
briar, « 

And spangled jessamine. 

Around my bower, wi’ smiling delight, 
Their fragrant arms entwine. 

Gae spread down the sheets, ye blithe 
bride-maids. 

And spread them speedilie ; k 

For the bonyjest lass in a* Kiffisdale 
Maun warm their fuulds wi’ me.” 
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They needed not n sterner sound, 

To marshal them for death 1 


As it is morally impossible for me 
to describe how the company felt at 
the conclusion of this wild ballad, 1 
shall abstain altogether from at¬ 
tempting it, and hasten to settle my 
Tuesday affairs, by informing the 
reader, that Willie Dandison, and a 
few more unbelievers, were convert¬ 
ed. 


THIS SPARTAN’S M^RCH. 

“It was at once a delightful and 
terrible sight,” says Plutarch, “ to 
see them (the Spartans) marching on 
to the tunes of their 'flutes, without 
v'fer troubling their order, or con¬ 
founding their ranks; their music 
leading them into danger with a de¬ 
liberate hope and assurance, as if 
some Divinity had sensibly assisted 
them. 

See Campbell on the Elegiac 
Poetry of the Greeks. 

”f was morn upon the Grecian hills. 
Where peasants dress’d the vines. 
There was sunlight on Githaeron’s rills, 
Arcadia’s rocks and pines. 

And brightly through his reeds and 
flowers 

Eu rotas wander’d by, 

When a sound arose from Sparta’s towers 
Of solemn harmony. 

Was it the shepherds’ choral strain. 

That hj lim’d the forest-god ? 

Or the virgins, as to Pallas’ fane. 

With their full-to»>y*i^rcs they trod ? 

But' hfiitns were glancing on the stream, 
Spears rang’d in close array, 

And shields flung back its glorious beam 
To the morn of a fearful day ! 

And the mountain-echoes of the land 
Swell’d through the deep-blue sky, 
While to soft strains mov’d forth a band 
Of men that mov’d to die. 

They march’d not with the trumpet’s 
blast. 

Nor bade the horn peol out, 

And the laurel-woods, os on they pass’d, 
ltung with no battle Shout! 

They ask’d no Clarion's voice to fire 
Their souls with an impulse high ; 

But the Dorian reed, and the Spartan lyre, 
For the sons of Liberty ! 

I 

And still sweet flutes tlicir path around 
• Sent forth Kolian breath • 


So mov’d they calmly to tlicir field, 
Thence never to return, 

Save bearing back the Spartan ■ eld, 
Or on it proudly borne. 


MF.F.TINOS OP THE WELSH HARDS. 

Tii k character of sanctity attached 
to the ancient British bards, in the 
times when the nature of their insti¬ 
tutions entirely separated them from 
all other orders of men, was not up¬ 
held by any of those mysterious ce¬ 
remonies or pretensions to superna¬ 
tural power, which operate so forci¬ 
bly upon the minds of an unenlight¬ 
ened people. The means of obtain¬ 
ing such an ascendancy were in their 
hands, as their system embraced a 
knowledge of all the discoveries and 
inventions belonging to science in 
those early days; but the principle 
‘Jo nobly expressed in the motto of 
the order, “ The Truth against the 
World,” was beautifully exemplified 
in the actions and regulations of the 
men who vindicated their claim to 
the lofty titles of “ Bards of the Isle 
of Britain,” and “ Those who are at 
Liberii/ through the World.” It is a 
remarkable fact, that, during the 
darkest ages of papal superstition, 
the Bards drew upon themselves the 
implacable enmity of the priesthood, 
by the zeal ami courage with which 
they unanimously exposed the cor¬ 
ruptions and abuses of the Romish 
Church, and strenuously exerted 
themselves to maintain the original 
purity of the Christian religion. In 
coifformity with some of their leading 
maxims, the Gorseddau, or meetings 
of the Bards, were ordained to be 
Ivld in the open air, on some con¬ 
spicuous situation, whilst the sun was 
above the horizon, or, according 
to the striking expn ssion employed 
on these occasions, “in the face of 
the sun, and in the eye of light.” 
The places set apart for this pur¬ 
pose * if ere matkftd out by a circle 
of stones, ’called thc’Circle of Fcdera- 

• Curing the time when the Bardie 
Institution was jiniversally acknowledged 
throughout Britain, these meetings were 
frequently held upon Salisbury Plain. 
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Meetings of the Welsh Sards. [[June 


tfon. The presiding Bard stood on 
a large stone ( Maen Gorsedd, or the 
Stone ot' Assembly) in the centre. 
The sheathing of a sword upon this 
stone was the ceremony which an¬ 
nounced the opening of a Gorsedd, 
or meeting; and was emblematic of 
that universal peace, and good-will, 
the inculcation of which was tlic fun¬ 
damental precept of the Bardic Or¬ 
der *. The Bards always stood in 
their uni-colourcd robes, with their 
heads and feet uncovered, within the 
Circle of Federation ; and, after tho 
recitation of their ancient traditions, 
which was an indispensable duty at 
the celebration of these solemnities, 
they deliberated and determined upon 
whatever business might be laid be¬ 
fore them. At the close of a meet¬ 
ing, the sword was taken up from the 
Stone of Assembly, hut not unsheath¬ 
ed, and the ceremonies were con¬ 
cluded with a few words appropriate 
to the occasion. 

The following was the getu> 
ral form of tho proclamation with 
which the proceedings commenced : 
" The truth against the world. Un¬ 
der the protection of the Bards of 
the Isle of Britain, are all who re¬ 
pair to this place, where there is not 
a naked weapon against them; and 
all who seek for the graduation and 
privilege appertaining to Science and 
Bardism, let them demand it from 
Jolo Morganwg, llywel iirysi, &e. 
See. they being all graduated Bards 
of the Isle of Britain.—The truth 
against the world, t” 

These particulars wity sufficiently 
explain tne allusions in the follow¬ 
ing lines, written for an Eisteddvod, 
or meeting of Welsh Bards held 
in London, May 22, 1822. 

* The Bard, wherever he appeared in 
his uni-coloured robe, was considered as 
a herald of peace. If he interposed be¬ 
tween two armies, even in the hfcat of 
action, they would immediately desist; 
and such was the veneration attendant 
upon his character, that he could pass 
unmolested from one hostile ^ountry to 
another. ,* * 

•f’For the above particulars, see Owen's 
Translation of the Heroic Elegies of Lly- 
warq Heu. , 

t The term Ji'utcddvod was more par¬ 
ticularly applied to the provincial meet¬ 
ings. 


THE MEETING # OT THE BARDS. • 

Where met our bards of old—the glo¬ 
rious throng, 

They of the mountain and the battle 
song ? 

They met—oh! not in kingly hall or 
bower, 

But "where wild Nature girt herself with 
power! •> 

They met—where streams flash’d bright 
from rocky caves. 

They met—fwhere woods made moan o’er 
warrior's graves ; 

And where the torrciP’a rainbow-spray 
was cast, 

And f where dark lakes were ht..ving to 
the blast,"* . 

And ’midst the eternal cliffs, whose 
strength defied 

The crested Homan, in his hour of pride; 
And where the Oamcdd*, on its lonely 
hill, 

Bore silent record of the mighty still; 
And where the DruicV’s ancient < Yornlech -f- 
fro wn’d, 

Anil the oaks breath’d mysterious mur¬ 
murs round. 

There throng’d th’ inspir'd of yore !—on 
plain or height, 

Jn the sun's fare, beneath the rye of light. 
And, baring unto heaven each noble 
head. 

Stood in the circle, where none else might 
tread. 

Well might their lays lie lofty !—soaring 
thought. 

From Nature's presence, tenfold Nature 
caught! 

Well might bold Freedom's soul pervade 
the strain^, ’ 

Which startled eagLi Jnjm their lone do- 

And, like a breeze, in chuinless rapture 
went 

Up thro’ the blue, majestic firmament! 

Whence came the echoes to those num¬ 
bers high ? 

—’Twas from the battle-lields of days 
gone by! 

And from the tombs of heroes, laid to rest. 
With their good swords, upon the moun¬ 
tain’s breast; 

And from the \fatch-towers on the heights 
of snow. 

Sever'd, by cloud and storm, from all be¬ 
low ; 

• Cnrncdd, the Welsh name for a stone- 
barrow, or cairn. 

T Cromlech, a druidical monument os 
altar. The word means, a’stone of cove¬ 
nant. ' * * 
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And the turf-mounds, once girt by ruddy 
spears. 

And the ruck-altars of departed years ! 

I 

• . 

Thcncc, deeply mingling with the tor¬ 
rent’s roar. 

The winds a thousand wild responses 
Imre; 

And the green land, whose every vale und 
glen * 

Doth shrine the memory of heroic men, 
On all her hills awakening to rejoice, 

Sent forth proud answers to fcer children’s 
voice! 

For us, not ours the festival to hold, 
’Midst the stone-circles, hallow'd thus of 
old ,• * * 

Not where great Nature’s majesty and 
might, 

First broke, all-glorious, on our wandering 
sight; 

Not near the tombs, where sleep our free 
and brave, * 

Not by the Mountain Llyn *, the ocean 
wave; 

In these late days we meet!—dark Mo¬ 
na’s shore, i 

Eryri’a -f- dirts resound with harps no 
more! 

But as the stream, (though time or art 
may turn 

The current, bursting from its cavern’d 
urn. 

To bathe soft vales of pasture and of 
flowers, 

From Alpine glens, or shadowy forest- 
bowers,) 

Alike, in rushing strength or sunny sleep. 
Holds on its course to mingle with the 
deep;* 

Thus, though be chang’d, still 

woiiu and free. 

Land of the bard! our spirit flies to thee ! 
To thee, our thoughts, our hopes, our 
hearts belong. 

Our dreams are haunted by Iby voice of 
song! 

Nor yield our souls one patriot feeling less, 
T<j the green memory of thy loveliness. 
Than theirs, whose harp-notes peal’d from 
every' height. 

In the suit's facc> beneath the eye of light! 


MB. MATHEWS"AT HOME. 

Tiie public have learned to look 
for this extraordinary and unrivalled 
artist’s entertainment, as for some- 


• Llyn, a' lake or pool. 

+ Eryri, the Welsh name’lftf Snowdon. 


thing that of right belongs to their 
yearly supplies of novelty. It has 
become a part of our regular expec¬ 
tancies ; our most compendious an¬ 
nual register of fun. frolic whim, 
character, and drollery; the best item, 
in our Budget of Ways and Means, 
to carry on the interminable war a- 
gainst the Napol Jon of the idle world. 
Jinn in. 11 is, sans question, the best 
periodical work going—except thu 
Edinburgh Magazine ! People think 
of it for months before it comes out, 
and wonder what it will be about ; 
and any unaccountable delay in its 
appearance, after the usual time, 
would create as much consternation 
and disappointment, as do the closed 
doors of a country bunk at noon on a 
market-day. A*nd with reason, too; 
for country banks, at best, do but 
return you what you deposit with 
them, ami seldom that, now-a-days; 
hut the concern in question is a 
Savings Bank, into which wc pay 
our five shillings, and thereby lay 
up a self-multiplying store pt gay 
thoughts, pleasant images, and de¬ 
lightful associations, that last us all 
our lives. 

We certainly wish Mr Mathews 
all the worldly advantages his ex¬ 
traordinary exertions merit; and he 
need not wish himself more than this; 
—but we do hope that he is some¬ 
what inordinate in his views on this 
head, and that it will be a long while 
before the otimn cum iHgnitute enters 
his thoughts:—for, when the time ar¬ 
rives for his " At Home’s” to cease— 
(and he may confidently reckon that 
we, the Public, shall not be the first 
to cry, "Hold! enough!”)—when Mr 
Mathews shall cease to be At Home 
in Loudon, Mirth herself will put on 
widow’s weeils, and retire into the 
country in dftdgcon—Momus will go 
into mourning, without an order from 
the Lord (Chamberlain—I fullness may 
again think of raising her “ w/i-dimi- 
liishod head,” and may bring forth 
her dreary progeny of farces, with 
some hope of their not being still¬ 
born—ip shorty (]haos (or, what is 
worse, Ktiis) may# “ come again 
and the theatrical Major Sturgeons 
of the day may impatiently exclaim, 
“ the world's at an cud r without 
being guilty-of a non m/uitur . 

As this delightful entertainment 
has now been for some time before 
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the Public, it is, of course, not our 
intention to enter into any detail re¬ 
specting it. Our object in noticing 
it, at present, is to enquire whether, 
after having witnessed his perform¬ 
ances of this and the last year, per¬ 
sons arc to be found, who still persist 
in affirming that Mr Mathews is no 
more than an accomplished mimic ? 
When he first began to give to the 
public his extraordinary exhibitions, 
this worse than cant about mimicry 
(for envy and malignity are worse 
even than cant) obtained a temporary 
circulation—taking its rise among 
would-be critics, and thence unac¬ 
countably propagating itself to many 
of the public, in the face of what 
must have been nothing less than an 
absolute conviction • of its futility. 
But it must be confessed, that the 
said Public (with all respect be it 
spoken) is a little headstrong, and not 
very ready to be “ convinced against 
its will.” Seeing that Mathews com¬ 
bined in himself the qualities of al¬ 
most every kind of acting, .in a de-f 
grec that it had never before wit¬ 
nessed, it was a little staggered at 
first, and was not very ready to ad¬ 
mit that such could be the case: 
for there are numerous instances of 
people not believing the evidence of 
their own senses and understanding. 

Taking advantage of this belief, 
or rather unbelief, certain before- 
mentioned would-bc-critics, (who 
naturally enough see no “ soul of 
goodness” in that which cannot be 
found fault with,) with their usual 
left-handed logic, argued, or rather 
asserted, that, in point* of fact, it 
could not be bo ; for no other appa¬ 
rent or divineablc reason except that, 
so it teas / We retrain from arguing 
at any length against this impudent 
and self-destroying paradox, because 
we believe that it has now become 
altogether needless. If ingenuity it¬ 
self can frame a definition o& an 
actor which shall exclude Mr Ma¬ 
thews, the public will perhaps again 
be willing to allow that he is not 
one ; but not till then. An^J even if 
that time should f ver arrive, we shall 
then ask the question, If he is not 
an actor, who is ? Did any one ever 
think of a*sserting that John Kem¬ 
ble's performance of Coriolauus was 
nothing more than an admirable 
piece of mimicry ? The very question 


has a gratuitous extravagance about 
it, which makes it sound ridiculous 
“ to the meanest capacity.” • But is 
it less ridiculouSs, and leps ungrate¬ 
ful, to apply the title of a mimic to 
him who has created, and indelibly 
impressed upon our minds, almost 
as many original and exquisitely dis¬ 
criminated characters, as the author 
of the Scotclf Novels has ? The old 
Scotchwoman, Dr Prolix, Mr Hubble- 
bubble, and the bone-and-muscle¬ 
man of last*year, and Mr M'Llcwel- 
lin and Major Magnum of this, are 
equal, as far as truth a-ul distinct¬ 
ness go, to Bailie Jarvie, j-iembie- 
dykes, and Dominie Sampson; and 
if they have less force, richness, 
and variety of detail, than these lat¬ 
ter, it must be considered, that they 
are hit off before us in an hour or 
two, while the author of the Novels 
lias two or three volumes, in which 
to develop and wtfrk up his concep¬ 
tions. In fact, speaking with refer¬ 
ence to their respective comic charac¬ 
ters alone, and, of course, without 
meaning to place them on any thing 
like a level, even in this respect, we 
have no scruple in asserting, that if 
Mr Mathews is only a mimic, the 
Great Unknown is no better. 

It will be seen, that in the view we 
are taking of the subject, we are 
considering this Artist as the virtual 
author and discoverer of the chief, 
if not all the original characters lie 
brings forward. And such he is, ill 
fact, understood to be. 'Chis enter¬ 
tainment maylJpsistanged and “ got 
up," as it is called, by others ;«but 
it is now pretty generally known, 
that Mathews himself furnishes all 
that part of the materiel which re¬ 
lates to character. Away, then, with 
this vulgar and ignorant cant about 
mimicry ! When Mathews is imita¬ 
ting h«s brother actors, he is a mimic, 
and he pretends to be no more ; but 
when lie is detecting and developing 
the various characters and passions 
of his fellow-men, or, to use a fa¬ 
vourite phrase of the old poets—their 
“ humours’’—then he is a great and 
distinguished actor; and to regard 
him in any other light is to defraud- 
him of that fair fame which is liis 
due, and which (if he possess the 
genius we think he does) is pro¬ 
bably more the object of -his search, 
and dean.i* 1 to him, when attained, 
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than all that mere pecuniary pay¬ 
ment which is so lavishly bestowed 
upon liini. If the Public thus give 
him ’ only “ bread,” when he asks 
them for “ a stone”—that is to say, a 
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deathless memorial in their thoughts, 
— he has no better cause to be satis¬ 
fied with their treatment of liiui, than 
those dead poets who met with exact¬ 
ly the reverse. 


I i- 

Moonlight Excursion to Arthur Scat. 


Cl USliS DESCRIPTIVE QV A MOOK-UCUT EXCURSION- TO ARTHUR SEAT. 
Copied from a Manuscript in the {HMsession of W- B. C. 

The moon wj|s rising calmly o’er the hill. 

And we the noisy city left behind, 

In love of nightly solitude—where still 
Celestial thoughts and feelings fill the mind.— 

Ob ! what is all the hustle of mankind— 

What all their trappings, pleasure, pomp, and power. 

To that sweet quietude the soul can find 
’Mid Nature’s loneliness, in wild or bower. 

At opening morn, or noon, or evening’s peaceful hour! 

Is there aught lovely in those narrow ways 
Which many mortals in confusion trace ? 

Is tlierfc a pleasure in the endless maze— 

A sound, a lesson in the form or face 

Of those who love such giddy groupes to grace— 

That musing mind should ever long to read ; . 

Or which, when read, could satiate the race 
Of worm-like woes which from this life proceed. 

And on the lonely heart with ceaseless gnawings feed ? 

If such there be—seek not these scenes afar. 

Ye whose best longings bustle can fulfil, 

Sally not forth wild Nature’s bliss to mar. 

Let solitude be solitary still; 

Reserv’d for those to whom, of earthly ill. 

Forgetfulness by her is kindly taught; 

Reserv’d for those, whose beings own a will 
,To range still onward in their world of though 1, 

Through stones the more bclov’d, the more by man unsought. 

We climb'd the mountain ; and the moon, the sky, 

The din of men died on the airs of night; 

Clouds there were none, save such as often lie 
Asleep on heaven, thinly spread, and white 
As lawn, o’er maiden’s bosom heaving light. 

In simple lovelinesswhile many a star. 

With beams of glory beautifully bright," 

Came curling onward in its little car, 

And seem'd to woo our thoughts to blissful worlds af;u 

1 

- We climb’d the mountain—bounding over cliffs 
And time-yyorn precipices—with the toil 
Our souls seem’d dignified—wild Nature’s gifts 
Arc these i which avarice can never^poil, , 

Else were they spoil’d—for man, of squl most vie. 

Could burn creation, were its ashes gold; 

Nor think of Nature’s loveliness the while. 

Of trees, or flow'rs, planted by her of old. 

Nor rocks, nor rills, nor aught that mortal eyes behold. 

. The works of nnfc to me can yield no charm, 

Till Time and Tempests their assistance lend ; 
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What were the palace that ne'er stood the storm, 

The tower’s high pinnacles—the polish’d pend P 
Let warring elements these masses rend, 

And Time bestrew of moss his mantle hoar. 

And Nature forth her creeping families send. 

Of little woodbines wild, to warp them o’er, 

Binding together that which art but bound before. 

^ And then the eye which hates the barrenness 
Of human grandeur, shall unwearied roam. 

Counting tne beauties—then the soul confess 
Sensations that would claim it as its home ; 

And the fond soul still lavish on the dome 
Its own eternity of mystic thought— 

These attributes of being far which come. 

In strong associations wildly wrought. 

Of alj remembrance time or fancy ever brought. 

We turn'd aside to trace the aged walls. 

Rising h\ grayncss ’neatli the loftier steep, 

()n which moon-light f.v long before it fails. 

The nightly shadows round them were asleep, 

And all was solitude and silence deep ; * 

Enchanted loneliness ! which still would seam 
Such wildering influence o’er the sovd to keep, 

■ That fled of life is every other scheme. 

Save that it evermore miglft. here enjoy the dream. 

Our very beings seem'd in calmness bound. 

As if even Nature would exert a power. 

That none who came should break the stillness round 
The massy rocks and melancholy tower: 

Ages would here seem shorter than an hour, 

Spent mid the noisy mortal-crowded ways. 

On ! Nature is no tyrant—we endure 
What blessed load she to the heart conveys. 

Nor of the weight complain—save in congenial lays. 

To those who love her she can charms impart. 

Purer than aught that comes to life below, * 

Rooted are, in the feelings of the heart, 

The loveliest blossoms of the mind that blow ; 

The waters these, through solitude that flow. 

Nursing the little garden of the soul ; 

Whose happy scenery no change shall know, 

But bloom in beauty, while far ages roll. 

And ages yet shall bring no tempest nor control. 

And man shall yet be glorious and free, 

Even with the earliest moment -»e may spend, 

Within the circle of eternity— 

But where shall 1 iny longings thus extend ? 

Nature, with thee, on ! lot iny being blend, 

Even with tby elements and grandeur wild. 

Mingling in lqye, that cannot dream of end— 

Lore to an immortality beguil'd, 

Of all thy glorious charms by mortals undcfil'd- 

* And thus 1 lave thee. Nature, yet can claim 
No spot of earth on which thy seeds are sown ! 

Yes those are scatter’d—where my father’s name • 

Marks of mortality the mournful *!®*ie: 
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The lh'eam. 




And this is mine—this little earth alone 
Of which, those who have most would most he tree; 
• But this full heart shall the possession own, 

Pouring thereon its tear-drops—though it be 
Hopeless to weep for those who cannot weep for me.— 


******* 

9. U. 


’ THJ£ DREAM. 

t ruiii the same Manuscript as the above, and probably the work «>f the hah 1 

I would not wish to sleep again. 

Till death have brought life’s latest gloamin’. 

If I could think, that to my brain 
Such dreams as came last night were coming ; 

For all the pain that comes to life. 

Throughout the years that mortals number. 

May equal not one hour of strife. 

Waged with the fancies of the slumbor. 

A woyd’rous form appear’d in view. 

And long my lone couch linger'd over ; 

it told me of—ah ! were it true ! 

It told me of a faithless lover. 

With listening to the v.ords it spake. 

My being’s inmost sense seem’d shaken ; m 

J struggled much, that 1 might wake. 

But, ah ! I had not power to waken. 

Chain’d, as if in a weighty chain. 

My powers all adverse to complying; 

It seem’d the slavery ami pain 
< >f one who cannot die, when dying. 

It pass’d—it slowly pass’d away. 

My slumber’s powerful spell was bioken ; 

O would hut from iny soul decay 
• The memory of what was spoken ! 

S. 11. 


Till' rillLOSOIMIY OF I'iCriON. 


P 111 r.os n f h y , properly understood, 
is the only sure friend of man. 
W hen adversity, poverty, and re¬ 
proach, scare all other friends, then 
is the assiduity of Philosophy most 
intense ; then her consolations most 
earnest,; then her admonitions most 
tender. But, before wc proceed fur- 
thor with the wcll-ifterited panegy¬ 
ric, it may be right to define the cha¬ 
racter and province of this divine and 
inseparable friend. Let not the re¬ 
ligious he alarmed ; we look not for 
happiness independent of the faith 
and hopes of religion. But wc con¬ 
template that combination of culti¬ 
vated sense and disciplined feeling, 
which is the honey of the soul, and 
• vni.. x. 


which consists of the extracted sweets 
of science and experience. The ill- 
fed labourers may envy the peer loll¬ 
ing in his carriage, which bowls plea¬ 
santly along: 

Sej them beneath the dog-star 1 i raging 
heat. 

When the knees tremble, and the temples 
* beat; 

Behold them, leaning on their scythes, 
lotk o’er , • 

The labodr past, and toils to com'fesjxplore. 

In all the gorgeous enjoyments 
which « goaded fancy edn pourtray, 
they imagine his lordship fully bless¬ 
ed. But Jiis lordship, callous to his 
enjovinenfs, because he never felt 
A D 
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their want, or sought their posses¬ 
sion, has no sensation but of his dis¬ 
appointments, precarious expecta¬ 
tions, or insatiable desires. He en¬ 
vies the labourers, who, to his fancy, 
appear perfectly contented with their 
lot. Philosophy removes the mask, 
and shows the labourer oppressed 
with weariness of limbs, and languor 
of spirit; but, at the same time, pre¬ 
sents to view the anxious bosom and 
the livid liver of the peer. Philoso¬ 
phy, then, is only the unmasking of 
Life. She raises the veil, and exhibits 
the real lineaments of the face. She 
persuades not to submission, resigna¬ 
tion, contentment, by the sanctions of 
duty, expediency, or justice merely; 
but, by the full disclosure of truth, 
she withers to the root every disposi¬ 
tion to envy, covet, or repine. She 
3ays not, “ Keep far from this sunny 
bank, for a snake lurks in the grass; 
but she removes the grass, anil shews 
the snake coiled, and charged with 
venom. She proclaims—not that all 
who enter the gates of Sloth shall 
perish;‘but she throws wide the 
gates, and exhibits the mouldering 
bones of thousands. Philosophy is 
the science of morals, illustrated 
by the results of experiments. She 
wearies not with dull repetitions of 
precepts and persuasions; but she 
gains your entire assent, and inspires 
your determined resolution, by pre¬ 
senting a vivid picture to your eyes. 

Segnins irritant animus deinissa per nu- 
rem, 

Quam qua; sunt oculis sutijecta (idclibus. 

Philosophy being thus ‘the actual 
development of Truth, what can she 
have to do with Fiction, but to destroy 
it ? To think so, is k o mistake the 
nature of Fiction, and the character 
of Philosophy. We ne«l not here 
enter into a learned and soporific 
history of the tales of the Troubra- 
dours, the Romances of the Knighto- 
errant, and the Novels of Sentimen r 
talists. Fiction blessed the world 
with all her sweets and charms long 
before such productions were,hear<l 
cf. All Greek ar.ij Roman •poetry, 
ami 11 Greek and Roman history, 
were but varied combinations of fic¬ 
tion. Examine Homer and Hcrodo- ' 
tus, Virgil and Livy, and separate, if 
you can, “ truth severe," from “fairy 
fiction.” In history, dates and events 


are more substantial. Thucydides 
is more accurate and faithful in liis 
description of the time and circum¬ 
stances of the plague in Athens, than 
Iloincr in his account of the plague 
in the Grecian camp. Livy deserves 
more credit, when he relates the pas¬ 
sage of Hannibal over the Alps, than 
Virgil, when he sings the descent of 
AUncas to Hell. But what are dry 
dates and naked events ? What is it 
to know that Rome was built in a 
certain yctfr, and that the battle of 
Pharsalia was f.,tight in a certain 
other year ? The whole value of 
history is to be estimated by tile 
knowledge it gives of human diame¬ 
ter, and by the fidelity of expression 
which conveys that knowledge. Ac¬ 
cording to this standard, Virgil must 
rank higher than Livy ; Horace, than 
Sallust. Take an example from each 
of the former. The defeated, but 
unconquered Tnfnus, repels, with 
loftiest indignation, the malignant 
charge of cowardice, and with finest 
* dissection of truth, dissuades from 
unmanly despondency : 

Malta dies varinaque labor inutabilis uevi 
Retulit in melius: multos altcrna revisens 
Lusit, et in solido rursus fortuna locavit. 

Is this observation less philoso¬ 
phically just, because it is attached 
to fictitious incidents ? 

Livy records, we may suppose 
with chronological accuracy, the pro¬ 
gress of Fahius against Hannibal. 
The admonition of that general to his 
Master of Horse, we may ascribe to 
the invention of the historian; but if 
it were literally expressed by Fubivs , 
it cannot possess the authority or the 
force of the poet’s lines. Ne nihil 
actum censcretf exaetd prope testate 
per Indificationern hoxtis. Maud par- 
ram run esse, all totirs victorc haste 
vinci desisse, et ah amtinuis datlibus 
risfdrassc. The sentiment is both 
just and beautiful, and is most ele¬ 
gantly expressed ; yet it gives but a 
faint image of obvious truth. T.he 
poet, on the contrary, dazzles our vi¬ 
sion with an image the most just and 
luminous—of a truth at once recon- - 
dite and important. 

In this sketch of ancient history and 
poetry, Tacitus has been studiously 
omitted, although he is incomparably 
the most faithful and the most poe-. 
tieal of hilroHans. Everv character 
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he delineates—every analysis of mo* 
tiyes and actions in his pages—every 
speech which is imputed to the ac¬ 
tors in his drama, bears that stamp 
of verisimilitude, which would make 
the unwary swear to tlie truth, with¬ 
out the slightest consciousness of per¬ 
jury. The fidelity is such as to ex¬ 
tort the most confident belief. Thus 
a gentleman, viewing a panoramic 
aiuting of a Turkish scene, fixed 
i$ eye on a group of Turks at their 
favourite enjoyment of smoking, and 
exclaimed—“ How very silent those 
Turks are!” Vet Tucilus has un¬ 
questionably embodied more fiction 
in. his history than Lucan in* his 
poem. But he was a perfect master 
of the Philosophy of Fiction; and 
this being the title of this Essay, 
brings it back to its right course. 

Philosophy improves fiction as 
much as it improves logic, politics, 
or scientific discoveries. Its influ¬ 
ence upon fiction may be divided 
into two great branches. First, it ( 
teaches the art of preserving consis¬ 
tency in the several characters of fic¬ 
tion among themselves, and of suit¬ 
ing their respective actions to the 
characters. In the second place, it 
instructs the fiction-monger to make 
the human heart the centre of all his 
fabrications. 

It may occur to most persons, that 
the second division ought to he made 
the first; but it will appear, as we 
proceed, that philosophy, in modern 
times, has%een much more occupied 
in regulating false and unnatural fic¬ 
tion, than in establishing delightful 
and instructive fiction upon the eter¬ 
nal basis of nature. Our romances 
are now too little known to make cri¬ 
ticism upon their defects intelligible. 
-Who of ten thousand has deliberately 
read, and made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with, the knight-errantry 
which employed every pen, and in¬ 
flamed, every mind, in the sixteenth 
century? How few now read the 
adventures of Don Quixotte and of 
Iludibras? We must come still 
closer upon holy ground, and ask, 
how many are the enamoured admir¬ 
ers of the Fairy Queen ? Mr Can¬ 
ning once avowed, that he still de¬ 
lighted more in reading the Arabian 
N ights'Entertainments than any other 
&ook. • It may be a proof of the in¬ 
fantineness of his mind,TWlt it is also 


a proof of its antiquatedness ; for the 
Canning of Westminster School now 
will not bring the same taste into the 
House of Commons. The truth is, 
that the characters in all such writ¬ 
ings want consistency, and their ac¬ 
tions verisimilitude. Philosopny is 
not only disregarded, but liter illy 
kicked out of doors. The infant 
mind may be mov Ided into aptitude 
for the wild and ridiculous extrava¬ 
gancies which they detail, as the in¬ 
fant head may be made square or 
conical; but nature is violated in 
both cases, and philosophy refuses to 
sanction the violation. 

The novels of Fielding, Richard¬ 
son, and Smollett, benefitted greatly 
by the light of philosophy ; yet they 
retain much of the old incongruity of 
that species of fiction which sought 
only the wonder or the horror of 
readers; and we are apprehensive that 
this unhallowed leaven will leaven 
the whole lump, and doom the once 
warm volumes “ to life in cold de¬ 
struction, and to rot." Broad cari¬ 
cature soon loses its hold of our ima¬ 
gination and attention. Lovelace, 
Grandison, and Clementina, arc cari¬ 
catures, and, after seeing them on the 
stage, we are satisfied; certain it is, 
that wc do not desire a more familiar 
acquaintance. Tom Jones, 'Squire 
Western, Parson Adams, and, we 
fear, the charming Sophia, are not al¬ 
ways in keeping. Roderick Random 
is a rough dog, quite unfit for modern 
society; and all our great country¬ 
man’s fictitious offspring must he, in 
like manner, remanded to the study 
of philosophy. 

Great is the quantity of poetry 
wjiich we must treat with severity, if 
not utterly condemn, for the same 
reason. “ The Seasons" are read, 
and will probably continue to be 
read, because their representations of 
landscape, sunshine, and storms, ac¬ 
cord pretty faithfully with the over¬ 
charged pictures which we draw of 
those objects of grateful contempla¬ 
tion, when we are removed from their 
livingjnflueuce., Of human life there 
is happily litde ip “ The Seasons," 
for what there is of it appears mon¬ 
strously distorted. Take, for in¬ 
stance; the episode of Ltfvinia, and it 
is not the worst. 

The lady who judged Thomson to 
be an ardent lover from his writings, 
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could never have been in love. This It is not the magnificent .scenes ami 
is precisely the description of love elements of nature which, of tliefrr- 
which an old bachelor would write, selves, give delight to the mind; but 


and an old maid admire. A rich 
Palemon may, in sooth, fall in love 
with a poor Luvinia; but it requires 
all the authority of truth to reconcile 
us to it ; the business of the poet is 
with less violent incidents. “ The 
Castle of Indolence" is still more 
lifeless, and more unnatural in the 
life it contains. The verse is sweet, 
but it soon lulls to sleep. Even Gold¬ 
smith fails to interest us, when he 
sings of the <f gentle hermit of the 
dale,” and “ Angelina, ever dear." 
Beattie, too, must lose much of his 
immortality by his forced and fan¬ 
tastical fictions. Who ever heard of 
a courtly hermit in the Grampians ? 
or what gentle reader can recognize 
the monster for a fellow-being ? Ed¬ 
win, too, charming enthusiast as he 
often is, offends against the Philoso¬ 
phy of Fiction. It is not the human 
head stuck upon the equine neck, , 
but it is the professor’s head upon 
the neclc of an untutored boy. 

“ Thence, musing onward, to the sound¬ 
ing shore 

The lone enthusiast oft would take his 
way, 

Lisl’ning with pleasing dread to the 
deep roar 

Of the wide weltering waves. In black 
array, 

When sulphurous clouds roll’d on the 
vernal day—- 

Even then he hasten’d from the haunt 
of man, 

Along the trembling wilderness to stray. 

What time the lightning’s'fierce career 
began. 

And o’er heaven’s rending arch the rat¬ 
tling thunder ran.” • 

This is utterly incongrtious and 
incredible, when predicated of an ami¬ 
able, docile, contented boy ; but ex¬ 
ceedingly just and affecting when, 
said of the cultivated, chagrined, in¬ 
dignant mind of a man advanced in 
life, and full of ten thousand recol¬ 
lections of disappointment, wrong, 
and perverse buflfetJng| of fate* Lord 
Jiyron, coping, ffiNtormy rage, with 
the agitated lake of Geneva, or the 
terrific lightnings of the Alps, is a 
natural and’grandly impressive re¬ 
presentation ; but it is monstrous to 
represent an innocent boy seeking, of 
chcicp, such convulsions of nature. 


it is their correspondence with.latent 
impressions and associations, previ¬ 
ously engrafted on our stock of con¬ 
sciousness by the incidents of life. 
To represent the external elements 
as giving delight to him who has not 
laid up an/ internal associations to 
be awakened by them, is, therefore, 
an egregious violation of the Philo¬ 
sophy of fiction. 

Tne fiction which most aptly illus¬ 
trates the first branch of our division 
is “ Gulliver's Travels.” Swift was a 
gcnfiine philosopher, and his philoso¬ 
phy is no where so conspicuous as in 
his fictions. His Lilliputians and 
Brobdignagians are, in their waj, 
most accurately consistent, and act in 
perfect suitableness to their respective 
characters; ’but the great preservative 
is the perpetual plesence of Gulliver, 
with our own size, our own ideas, our 
own hopes, and our own fears. The 
satire. Indeed, conveyed against our 
pride, vanity, and political fury, is 
the great charm of the fictitious re¬ 
presentation of our nature, magnified 
like the Brobdignagians, and dimi¬ 
nished like the Lilliputians. The 
satire, however, would be unmean¬ 
ing*, if the address of the writer did 
not preserve the illusion so effectual¬ 
ly, that we look up with awe to Mr 
Gulliver in Lilliput, and look down 
upon him with pity in Brobdignag. 

“ But I confess/’ says the ingenuous 
traveller, “ that after 1 had been a 
littlertoo copious in talking of my own 
beloved country, of our trade, and 
wars by sea and land, of our schisms 
in religion, and parties in the state ; 
the prejudices of his education pre¬ 
vailed so far, that he could not for¬ 
bear taking me up in his right hand, 
and streaking me gently with the 
other, after an hearty fit of laughter, 
asked me, whether 1 was a Mynig or 
Tory ? Then, turning to his First Mi¬ 
nister, who waited behind him with 
a white staff’, nearly as tall as the 
main-roast of the Royal Sovereign, 
he observed how contemptible a thing • 
was human grandeur, which could 
be mimicked by such dimiuutive in¬ 
sects as 1! And yet, says he, I dare 
engage these creatures have their , 
titles and distinctions of honour ( 
they contrive little nests and burrows 
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that they calf houses and cities; they 
wake a figure in dress and equipage; 
they love,, they fight, they dispute, 
they cheat, they betray. And thus 
he continued on, while my colour 
came and went several times with 
indignation, to hear our noble coun- 
tiy, thq mistress of arts and arras, 
the scourge of France, the arbitress 
of Europe, the seat of Virtue, piety, 
honour, and truth, the pride and en- 
vy^of the world, so contemptuously 
Treated.’’ • 

This quotation is not in the least 
intended as a sneer upon our ardent 
and meritorious controversies in po¬ 
litics. Be it remembered, that he 
who slighted politics in this libertine 
style, had been a violent Tory, morti¬ 
fied, disappointed, hopeless. To the 
credit of the Whigs let it be admitted, 
that none of their party ever made 
jest of political principle. But the 
object of the quotation is to show the 
perfect humanity with which his 
Majesty of Brobdignag is invested ; 
for he turns to his queen, and laughs 
at Whigs and Tories, just like suen a 
man as Sir William Curtis, when he 
laughs at a pair of flies making love 
on his window. 

Voltaire’s Candidc is another feli¬ 
citous illustration of the advantages 
of adhering to the Philosophy of Fic¬ 
tion. The foundation of the tale is 
quite incredible ; yet, by preserving 
a strict consistency in the characters, 
and an appropriate fitness in their 
conduct, tne author fixes our atten¬ 
tion ; kindles in our minds a deep 
interest ; and carries us along by his 
narrative, as effectually as by his 
history of Charles XII. Le Sage, 
in his Gil Bins , is the only other 
foreigner who has succeeded in this 
delicate species of writing ; and he is 
by-no means free from vulgar bur¬ 
lesque and coarse caricature. He is 
mentioned here because he is the 
only other foreigner who comes pro¬ 
perly w'ithin the scope of this essay; 
but he ought more properly to be 
classed in the second branch, the 
hero and his adventures being per¬ 
fectly natural, so far as the substra¬ 
tum of the work is concerned. Rous¬ 
seau may, perhaps, be attended to 
hereafter, though his title is not yet 
quite.allowed. As for the German 
Visionaries, their fictions have no 


connection with nature, or with 
man: we therefore abjure them. 

It will be observed, that Milton is 
enti rely inadmissible under this head, 
because his fable and characters were 
indisputably regarded as solemnly 
true. That they often fail i / inte¬ 
rest us, is quite another question. 
The influences of Heaven on the agi¬ 
tated, anxious mind of mortal man, 
may be the subject of poetry; but in¬ 
to that place, into which “ shall in 
nowise enter any thing that maketh 
a lie,” poetry pan never obtain ad¬ 
mission. There, hope is fruition, 
and fear is not. 

A great part of Paradise Lost is 
thus no fiction, but serious truth, 
which subdues the fancy, and ex¬ 
cludes our sinfql sympathy. Almost 
the whole of Paradise Regained is 
theological truth. There are splen¬ 
did bursts of earthly feeling and hu¬ 
man wisdom; but the general charac¬ 
ter is dull, and the volume slumbers 
on the shelf. The infernal parts of 
Paradise Lost gain our attention by 
the resemblance to earthly scenes of 
our acquaintance. You may there 
hear better debates than in St Ste¬ 
phen’s, without paying lialf-a-crown; 
and you may, without shame, che¬ 
rish a fellow-feeling with Satan, in 
many of his high conceptions. On 
earth, Milton “ is indeed divine,” 
and his fictions there (for, strange 
though it may seem, that is the only 
fictitious part of Ills poem,) will 
claim our attention in the next de¬ 
partment of our subject. 

It is hoped that the reader has not 
neglected the many hints thrown out, 
of reserving the remainder of this 
subject for another Number, and that 
he* is now prepared for such a result. 
In the meantime, let him be assured, 
that the more of his attention he 
withdraws from the angry contro¬ 
versies of the day, and devotes to 
honest and soothing fiction, the bet¬ 
ter he will like himself, and enjoy 
this life. 


I TO , AlE | EmTOB. 

sia, 

I neve a arrogate to myself the 
right rtf obtruding advice upon a 
gentleman in your situation; and I 
am inclined to think, that those who 
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do obtrude advice, in any circuni- 
stanccs> deserve but little attention. 
It may not, however, be useless, if 1 
give you a faithful account of ray 
own feelings, when I read your Ma¬ 
gazine, which 1 do most punctually 
as it comes forth. 1 may not be 
singular, and therefore my feelings 
may be considered as common to 
many of your readers. Know, then, 
that I care not a straw about the re¬ 
sults of political agitations. Whether 
Liverpool or Grey be premier is to 
me as unimportant as whether Van- 
sittart shall ever wear a wig. To 
me, personally, it can make no dif¬ 
ference ; and, God help me! 1 cannot 
see what difference it would make to 
my country. The parties themselves 
consider it, however, of vital import¬ 
ance ; but that is natural for all par¬ 
ties, political or religious. Now, 
feeling this total freedom from party 
bias, I am quite eager to know every 
movement made on either side—the 
attack, the defence, the stratagem, 
the courteous accusation, and the 
vehement retort. 

Suave, inari maj'no turbantibus aequoru 
ventis, 

F. terra magnum alterius spcctare laborem. 

Every man who comes from the 
field, 1 question with eagerness, and 
listen to with attention. This is a 


sacred abstinence from file most in¬ 
teresting topics of the day. “ The 
London'' seems to sink under the 
splendour of its name: it has nothing 
less infectious than opium. Poor 
Sir liichard's pony can only amble 
in the mud, far from the glorious 
affray of heroes. But what (shall 1 
say of you ? Your principles are 
wniggish. Why don't you defend 
them heartily ? Are you in earnest ? 
It may be, that you may find it better 
politics to turn the left cheek to him 
who has smote thee on the right*, 
only uttering a gentle reprimand in 
transitu. I regret much tbi» defect 
of etiergy, because it detracts greatly 
from my enjoyment. You have seen 
an idle loiterer long busy in getting 
two boys to make a regular set-to- 
If one at length positively declines 
to show fight,* how mortified our 
friend feels ! Of such a treat am I 
disappointed as often as 1 get your 
Magazine. I would I could get a 
Whig Magazine, that would give 
hit for hit, and bandy blows with all 
the zeal of an honest politician! On 
the other side, not one is even mo¬ 
derate. 

Democritus. 

Carlisle, A pi il. 


great part of my amusement. Other 
subjects take their turn in affording 
me case from the load of life; but 


politics are iny most frequent re¬ 
source, because my neighbours keen¬ 
ly vex themselves with them, while 
1 treat them as the warfare of frogs 
and mice. Now, in your Magazine, 
I find too little of the partizau. A 
neutral politician I cannot endufe, 
probably because 1 am one myself. 
The Quarterly Review J. read with 
the greatest avidity, and with as 
muen amusement, at least, as your 
great Edinburgh Review. But jhe 
London Magazines I would not have 


a gift of, because they have no poli¬ 
tics ; or, if they touch that theme, 
deal with it as the clergy with ob¬ 
scenity— A . • • # 


ACCOUNT OF A SCOTCH WEDDING, 
IV A LETTISH FROM AN ENGLISH 
GENTLEMAN TO HIS FRIEND IN 
LONDON. » 

August 14 th 1821. 

MV DEAR FRANK, 

A few weeks ago I arrived in the 
Land of Cakes for the first time in my 
li#?, on a visit to W--, a clergy¬ 

man of the Scottish establishment, 
whom, you know, 1 have frequently 
met with in London, and with 

• We have printed the letter of our 
Carlisle friend to convince him* that we 
take his suggestions in good part. We 
are not political bartizans. Our motto is, 
“ Nulling addictns, (Jr.” Political bick¬ 
erings and heart-burnings we utterly de¬ 
test, and would cautiously avoid. Not- 


Tantalus a labris wtiens fugientia captat withstanding this spirit of moderation, wc 
Flumina.; Quid rides ? hnve not cnou ff h of hypocrisy to turn the 

*■ left cheek to him who would smite us on 


“ The New Monthly” 1 have seen, the light. Smiting! “ Aye, there’s the 
and most heartily despised, for its rub !’* Let our enemies “ beware !” , 
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whom 1 hatfe long lived on terms 
rtf" the strictest intimacy. He re¬ 
ceived me .with that cordial welcome 
and unaffected kindness, which, I 
am told, are ever to be found at 
a Scottish parsonage; and 1 spent 
with him some very happy and ad¬ 
venturous days. He lives in one of 
the most romantic situations imagin¬ 
able, at the head of an extensive and 
beautiful lake, adorned with several 
wooded islets. It washes, on one side, 
hills which hide their summits in 
the clouds, and veil, as they approach 
the lake, their rugged steeps, in 
woods of ash and birch, through the 
foliage of which the white torfent 
may be perceived thundering from 
rock to rock, or the goat waving 
“ her beard of snow,” on cliffs that 
rise abruptly from the waters. Gen¬ 
tly-swelling fields, of the greenest 
pasture, or waving with grain, inter¬ 
spersed with treed and hedgerows, 
and contrasted with the picturesque 
and gloomy ruins of two ancient cas¬ 
tles, rising on the brink of the lake, 
form its boundaries on the other side. 
Still more distant from the head of 
this piece of water rises a mountain¬ 
ous amphitheatre of a more sublime 
and imposing character, where the 
eagle builds her nest, and, what will 
afford you more interest—where 
grouse and hluck-gante arc found in 
great abundance. Hut the fox is the 
most destructive inhabitant of these 
haunts of sterile nature, and will kill, 
in a single* night, twenty sheep or 
lambs. Like a vampire, he merely 
sucks their blood, and leaves them 
on the heath, to shew' next morning, 
to the desperate shepherds, the wrath 
of this fell destroyer. Beneath this 
mountainous ridge, there stretches 
a beautiful pastoral country, swell¬ 
ing into green knolls, or sinking into 
wooded declivities, white with sheep, 
and echoing with the low of cattle. 
Occasionally, with the young ladies, 
relatives of iny friend, 1 made excur¬ 
sions to the summits tff some of the 
nearest hills—rambled amongst the 
sylvan glens, at the-tfottom of which, 

• tue never-failing brook is seen to 
wimple—or fished in the mountain 
streams, abounding with the most 
delicious trout. Hut what you would 
, have liked more than all, my friend 
the clergyman, and myself, frequent¬ 
ly sailing in our little pinffifiv round 


the lake, landed on its wooded islets, 
the shores of which abounded with 
flocks of wild-ducks and teels, and 
sometimes, in high floods, with swans 
—fished for pike and perch, which 
are here of great size—and while we 
admired the beauty of the landscape, 
I now and then indulged my favour¬ 
ite amusement, by taking drawings 
of its most striking scenes. 

The peasantry here 1 found very 
unlike our uneducated boors— simple 
without being rude, and civil with¬ 
out being officious. They have all 
received so much education as to be 
able both to read and to write; so 
much for the inestimable advantage 
of their parochial schools. Nay, I 
learned that some of them had even 
got a smattering of Latin; and, along 
with Boston, Flare!, and the Pil¬ 
grim's Progress, which my clerical 
friend told me were their favourite di¬ 
vines—for every Scotsman, you must 
know, is a theologian—we frequent¬ 
ly found a volume or tw6 of the Spec¬ 
tator, Milton's Paradise Lost, and 
some of their native poets, Ferguson 
and Burns, in their cottages. There 
is much shrewdness in these people, 
hid under a coarse exterior; as their 
native oak conceals u sound heart 
under the rough bark. Their edu¬ 
cation often gives rise to a spirit of 
enterprise and adventure : many try 
their fortunes in distant climes, and 
some were pointed out to me, who, 
from a very humble origin, bad raised 
themselves to situations of opulence 
and respectability. 'Finis it has been 
observed, that there is no part of the 
world in Which one will not find a 
crowd of Scotsmen. 

]$y way of giving me a little far¬ 
ther insight into the manners and 
character of these mountaineers, my 
friend prevailed upon me one day to 
accompany him to a country wed¬ 
ding, at which he was himself to offi¬ 
ciate. The bridegroom, a brawny son 
of Hercules, was a small farmer in the 
neighbourhood of the parsonage, and 
the bride, the daughter of a moun¬ 
tain shepherd, cyaitc a heather-hell 
in thoseiwilds: and the nuptials 
were to be celebrated at her house, 
according to the custom of the coun¬ 
try. The abode of this" mountain 
beauty was about eighteen Scotch 
miles off—an appalling distance, I 
conceived, when 1 surw ved the blue 
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hills we liad to ascend, and the rocky 
defiles through which we had topass; 
but the clergyman viewed it as a 
s light matter, though, he observed, we 
would have to return, under night, 
through a country, where, even at 
noonday, it was somewhat difficult 
to thread the road. 1 found that 
this would he quite a different thing 
from a gallop to Hampstead or Rich¬ 
mond ; but in this thinly inhabited 
region distance is little regarded, and 
l>ersons situated three or four miles 
from each other consider themselves 
aln} 08 v t as door neighbours. 

After haviug fortified our stomachs 
with some chops of their delicious 
mountain mutton, with a mug of por¬ 
ter, which had contrived to travel all 
the way down from’Meux’s cellar to 
this out-of-the-world corner, and a 
glass of Highland whisky, which is 
to be had here in still greater perfec¬ 
tion, we prepared to set out on our 
journey. Just as we were about to 
mount our hags, a messenger came, 
gallopijig up to us, to acquaint us 
that the bridegroom's party were at 
hand, and it was expected that the 
minister and bis London friend would 
accompany them. We joined the 
cavalcade, in all about thirty persons 
of both sexes, gaily apparelled, and 
all mounted on draught horses, ex¬ 
cepting a few, rather of a gcnteeler 
sort, who rode cattle of a superior 
order, and which would have made 
excellent chargers in a troop of yeo¬ 
manry cavalry. 

It was pretty obvious that some of 
the party had united “ with the spi¬ 
rit of love, the love of tlie spirit 
they wcreevidently nozzr.En; so that 
the blooming damsels they carrieAen 
croupe, appeared to me not to be in 
the safest situations in the world— 
but they harboured no apprehensions 
themselves, and for a short time wc 
all jogged on together, with much 
steadiness and jocularity. How it Hap¬ 
pened, l know not, but wc quickened 
onr pace as the road became worse ; 
and as I rode a smart blood tipclc, 
not much accustomed, to suchsrugged 
marches, I was continually *afraid of 
his stumbling, particularly as I saw 
some horse? belonging to our party 
come down upon their knees.* What 
surprised me was, that this accident 
was only reckoned a good joke, and 
I own it was sometimes laughable 
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enough. The horse of one fellow, 
who had happily no lady behind him. 
but in lieu thereof a bottle of spirits 
in each of h& coat pockets, which he 
was conveying to our place of rendez¬ 
vous, came suddenly down upon liis 
knees on apiece of soft mossy ground, 
when the rider was pitched quite 
over his ear,?. Instead, however, of 
trying to save his head with his hands, 
as most persons would have done, in 
a similar situation, he clapped one on 
each pocket, to save his bottles, and 
allowed his head to take its chance, 
as the least brittle vessel cf the three. 
Anjl indeed he was in the right, for 
this well-secured part of the system 
did not appear to nave suffered the 
smallest injury. “ You must mend 
your roads, friend," said I ty him. 
“ in these parts, or I fear you will 
frequently be* in like jeopardy.” 
“ Faith," replied r tlie fellow, “ I am 
glad we ha’e na to mend our nod¬ 
dles ; and if our roads are had/ I am 
sure, Sir, they gi’c ye plenty into the 
measure. We are still five lang 
miles frae the house of the bride.” 
So saying, be and a few others bolt¬ 
ed off at the gallop, moving their 
legs and arms like Punch in a pup- 
nct-show, and my horse being in 
nigh mettle, it required my utmost 
power of rein to prevent him from 
joining in the race. 

“ Let these mad-caps go forward,” 
said iny friend the clergyman ; “some 
of them will probably ppy dear for 
their temerity, ere they reach the 
end of their journey. They are rid¬ 
ing,” continued he, <c for the hrose, as 
it is called, a custom common at pay- 
weddings ; and he who first reaches 
tfye house of the bride will have won 
his dinner.” 

What srn prised me not the least 
was, that these rovstering blades ne¬ 
ver pas ed a gin-sliop, and there were 
two or three on our road, without 
making the whole party halt at the 
door, and every one of us a ch&val, 
was obliged to urink a glass of their 
favourite beverage. Though I took 
care not to turn Up my little finger, 
as*tossing off a bumper is here term- ' 
ed, yet partly from the exhilarating 
influence of the fluid, and partly 
from the bracing effects of the pure 
air of these sublime regions,'I found ■ 
my anirngjtfpirits unusually elevated. 
To pass an inn without drinking, 
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1 learned, would be reckoned quite 
v unlucky, and if there were twenty 
upon the road, the luidcgroom and 
his attendants must “taste” at them 
all. Were he not to do this, lie would 
run the risk of being made a cuckold, 
or cursed with a Ehrew, or some other 
lnisfortifne incident to matrimony. 

We now passed through several 
rocky defiles of a most savage cha¬ 
racter, with steep rising above steep, 
like so many successive battlements, 
crowned with pads of bloorhing heath, 
and on the summits of which were 
observed sheep and goats, carelessly 
grazing at an immense height. Some¬ 
times the most frightful rocks Over¬ 
hung our path, as if they would 
tumble down on our heads, and 
overwhelm our whole party. We 
crossed, also, several deep and sandy 
brooks of the purest .water, that fell 
in foamy sheets from ledge to ledge, 
or leaped and ddneed round their 
pebbly channels, as if conscious of 
the present festive occasion. I ob¬ 
served, that several narrow wooden* 
bridges, or trees covered with turf, 
were thrown across these brooks, to 
allow the sheep to pass from either 
bank ; and some of these fragile struc¬ 
tures resting upon projecting cliffs of 
considerable elevation, had a very 
picturesque effect. And to one, iny 
dear Frank, who, like myself, had 
seldom been a hundred miles from 
the British Metropolis, the whole 
scene was quite novel, interesting, 
and, I may add, occasionally grand 
and sublime. 

We now rode along the green and 
undulating hanks of a deep and 
sombrelake, environed with hills and 
precipices, rising, in some places, 
five or six hundred feet perpendfeu- 
• larly from the flood—where the eagle 
builds her eyrie above the clouds. 
One of my fellow-travellers told me, 
that while some shepherds were mak¬ 
ing hay on the side of this lake, an 
eagle suddenly darted down from 
one of those stupendous cliffs, and 
snatched up in its talons a child, who 
had been left bait's mother on a hay 
cock wrapped in a plaid, and flew 
quite across the bosom of the lake. 
The agonizing feeling of the mother, 
who beheld the scene, may easily he 
conceived, when, whether from the 
■ screamings of the infant, or the 
hollo wings of the sliEJlhcrds, the 
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king of birds was induced to drop 
his prey, which happily fell on the 
soft heath, wrapt in its tartan co¬ 
vering, and was taken up by one of 
the haymakers, who had run round 
a narrow corner of the lake, without 
the little trembler having sustained 
the smallest injury. Leyden, you 
know, alludes to a similar incident 
in his “ Scenes of Infancy,” which, 
however, had a more tragic result. 

“ Quick from a brake, whore tangled sloe- 
thorns grew, 

The dark-wing’d erne impetuous glanced 
to view; 

He darling, stoop’d, and from the wil¬ 
lowy shore 

Above the lake the struggling infant bore; 
Till, scar’d by clamours that pursued liis 
way, 

Far in the wave ho dropp’d his helpless 
prey.” 

This is likewise the land of the 
adder; and I found that almost all 
my fellow-travellers believed in its 
powers of fascination. Luring the 
warm gleams of sunshine, as *we rode 
through the tall heath, tve perceived 
several of these reptiles, and saw one 
of them swimming across a narrow 
part of the lake, which it did more 
quickly than, from its structure, I 
could nave supposed it capable of. 
They never come abroad under 40 J 
of Fahrenheit, in the shade: like the 
rest of the serpent race, they cast 
their skins annually, and are ex¬ 
tremely tenacious of life. One of our 
party assured me he had kept one in 
a long glass-bottle for upwards of 
three months, without its having re¬ 
ceived the smallest food, or appear¬ 
ing weaker, or less lively, from the 
want of it. Many stories were told 
of these creatures, and particularly 
of one of an enormous size, which 
bail recently been seen on the banks 
of an adjoining lake, and which had 
b'len magnified, perhaps by fear or 
the love of exciting wonder, though 
the shepherds generally kill them 
wherever they meet them. Their 
bite is extremely venomous, and has 
been Jtqown tto produce death. But 
to return to our wedding. 

We could now observe, through 
the ‘1 aerial perspective," a small 
cottage, at a considerable distance, 
under a steep hill, which the move¬ 
ment of some female figures in white 
5 E 
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announced as the house of the bride. 
Every one now put spurs to his 
horse, and in a few minutes we were 
close to the scene of the wedding. 
As we approached under the shade 
of some limber birch trees, whose 
pendent festoons waved with every 
breeze, we perceived, on a small plot 
of green ground immediately before 
the cottage, a number of gaily-attired 
young persons, tripping it briskly 
“ on the light fantastic toe.” They 
danced to the music of two fiddles, 
the performers on which sat under 
the shadow* of an old ash, and tick¬ 
led the cat-gut with most energetic 
effect. Many of the girls, as they 
figured upon the green, appeared to 
rne very handsome, though some¬ 
what stouter, and a, little more cn- 
bnnpniul than their town sisters of 
the same class; their cheeks bloom¬ 
ing wifi) the hue of youth and health, 
and their eyes sparkling with intelli¬ 
gence and vivacity. The Scotch, 
you know, are all fond of music and 
dancing, as indeed are the moun- ' 
tainecisof every country; and though 
there was certainly a greater dis¬ 
play of agility than grace, yet 1 own 
1 was much delighted with this novel 
and picturesque exhibition. What 
ricascd me more than all, was the 
lappy countenances of the old per¬ 
sons, who were seated around the 
dancing group, and who seemed to 
grow young again in their children, 
and to realize the adage, that the 
“ lookers on have sometimes as much 
pleasure as those who are engaged 
in tlie game.” 

We were now required* to halt a 
few paces from the cottage, when two 
or three of the bride's party, accom¬ 
panied by one of thi performers <$n 
the violin, welcomed our arrival with 
a kind, but rather formal greeting. 
The never-failing bottle and glass 
were again presented, and every one 
was intreated to whiff off another 
bumper to the festivities of the day. 

I own I shuddered at the thought of 
imbibing so unconscionable a quan¬ 
tity of pure alkohol; but my com¬ 
panions sucked it up'lfte cold’Water, 
without appearing to be more affected 
by it than if it had really been so. 

We now -entered the house, but 
sat apart by ourselves, none of the 
bridegroom's party being permitted 
to enter the bride's apartment, where 
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she was now seated in &tate with her 
attendants, except the bridegroom 1 * 
best man and myself, at my own par¬ 
ticular request. I was surprised-to ob¬ 
serve, that no sooner had this privi¬ 
leged person, been admitted, than he 
went round, and, with the utmost 
nonchalance, kissed every girl in the 
room. 

In a few' minutes thereafter, all 
the rest of our party w r ere summoned 
into the apartment, when the bride¬ 
groom anu‘ his privileged attendant, 
without even exchanging a saluta¬ 
tion or a word, seated themselves 
next to the bride and her tnJ maid, 
ancF the marriage ceremony was im¬ 
mediately performed by my clerical 
friend. As 1 know, Frank, that you 
will like to hear something of it, 
1 have to observe, that it begarf with 
a preface, explanatory of the na¬ 
ture of the ordinance ; after which, 
the parties were* required to join 
their right hands, when the glove 
was pulled off the right hand of each 
by their respective attendants. The 
nuptial vow was then administered, 
and they were declared to be mar¬ 
ried persons. The whole ceremony, 
which was quite new to me, elosed 
with a prayer imploring the blessing 
of Heaven on the newly-married 
couple, ami that they might be ren¬ 
dered fruitful, &c.—a petition which, 
from the appearance of the parties, 1 
thought there was every probability 
of being answered. The ceremony 
being closed, which was r not with¬ 
out its solemnity, the bridegroom’s 
best man presented the clergyman 
with a pair of gloves, which is all 
the fee that, in this cheap country, 
he receives for his trouble. 

Every one now shook hands with 
the young couple, and wished {hem. 
joy, after which, we were shown into 
a large anti-chamber, where a very 
long table was spread out, groaning 
under the load of viands which were 
piled upon it. Two matrons did 
the honours of the tea-table, and 
pyramids of wheaten-bread, oat¬ 
cakes, biscuits, 'qhecse, ham, and 
large slices of cold mutton and lamb, 
were handed round. The latter I ob¬ 
served each carried to his mouth with 
his fingers, like the Chinese, as 1 was 
told that, in this mountain selitude, 
it would have been no easy .matter 
to have prtPPured knives and forks 
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jbr.so large a party. You will smile had the honour of tripping down the 
yifiny minuteness, but I wish to give floor with the blooming young bride; 
you an exact idea of the whole scene, but ->o many aspired to the same 
Thtf two Y r i nc 4 )a ^ ’ persons, as honour, that I could not help coinmi- 
i night have been expected, were the serating the poor girl on the fatigue 
bride and bridegroom—the former which she was thus called up°n to 
-.paled at the head, and the latter at endure. 

the foot l)f the table—who cxchan- There was, among others, a runic 
ged, through the long \ista of the beauty, whose gay dress and superior 
company, some very tender glan- charms procured her peculiar atten- 
rcs. My friend the clergyman tion from the young beaux around 
was treated with much^attention her; for beauty, you know, Frank, 
and deference, and I could easily see levels all distinctions, and a hand- 
how much he was at once belov- some girl always commands admira- 
ed and respected by his flook; and tion. This, 1 perceived, excited some 
your humble servant, as being a uneasiness among her rival shepherd - 
.stranger and a Londoner, was like- esses, and drew forth such taunts and 
wise treated with great distinction, sneers, as shewed me that envy and 
and made the subject of many inter- detraction are not absolute strangers 
iogat(wics. “ Wc arc plain folks,” to these simple people. Afewruddy- 
sanl tire bride’s father to me, a ve- faced old blades enjoyed themselves 
nerable-looking old man, whom a in making and iu drinking strong 
painter might have drawn for the punch in a corner, which was handed 
Father of the Faithful; “ but we about in tankards ; and as the drink 
hope you will make yourself as happy went round, the dancing became bris- 
: you are welcome; ye are far frae Jeer, and the fiddlers qurckemd their 
Jiame, and though you lia’e seen time, till at last all was mirth, mo- 
much, a Scotch wedding is aiblins a lion, and excitement—where* heads 
new sight, for a’ that.” hands, and fret, moved in unison to 

A ceremony now took place which the irresistible magic of the Scottish 
implied good fellowship. Lvcry one, Keel; and if the floor had not been 
with his arms crossed, grasped the composed of the most durable male- 
opposite hands of his neighbour on rials, it must have sunk beneath the 
each side of him, when, after three simultaneous collision of a hundred 
lusty swings of the arms, all clapped heels. 

hands at once, most energetically. Hut it was now high time for my 
These crossings of the arms, and friend and me to depart, though 
plaudits, yjere continued, likewise, 1 almost regretted I could not re- 
tlirec several times, and with such main to witness tlic young wife and 
effect, that the echoes returned the her paramour drinking, in bed, the 
sounds from the neighbouring rocks, health of the company, according to 
A large howl of smoking toddy the strange‘custom of the country- 
was now placed upon the table, half people in this place; and all the 
and half, as one termed it, which inijth elicited by the throwing uf the 
produced its usual exhilarating «&• stocking, which was to conclude the 
feets. Jokes past, some of which, so festivities of the night, 
far. as I could, understand the lan- 1 left those honest mountaineers 
guage of the country, were not re- quite in a hubbub of merriment. A 
markable for their delicacy; and guide conducted us over the difficult 
some o£ these honest rustics shewed a pari of the road, with whom the cler- 
great talent for broad humour. Then gyman joining in conversation, left 
several garlands ant? ditties were me a few moments for romantic and 
sung with greater simplicity and pa- solitary musing. The moon shone 
thos than I liadyr^cr before heard, bright^ and the # a\vful st'llncss of 
How unavailing,’’thought 1 to myself, these stupendous mountains, only in- 
so much art and study to produce terrupted occasionally by the falling 
musical effect! here it comes, at once torrents which we passed—the gleam 
powerful and effecting, from the lips of the moonshine, reflected from the 
of untutored nature. numerous rills that fell down their 

* The sound of the violin now call- rocky channels, or eddied round their 
»rd everv one to the datW ; and I sandy basins—the blue mists that 
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crept along the hills, rising in white 
an<l gleaming folds;—all conspired 
to excite in my mind a train of sub¬ 
lime and peaceful emotions, striking¬ 
ly contrasted with those l had just 
experienced. We reached our home 
in safety, and I need not add, that 1 
enjoyed a sound sleep, after the fa¬ 
tigues of the day, not unmingled 
with confused dreams of savage lulls, 
sombre lakes, and blooming lasses 
measuring on the green, like so many 
fays, the mazy dance. 

I am now about to leave, 1 fear 
for ever, this romantic wilderness of 
woods, mountains, and lakes ; but I 
shall not soon forget the happy days 
I spent amongst them—the exhila¬ 
rating influence of whisky-punch— 
and the mirthful festivities of a High- 
land wedding. 1 am. 

My dear Frank, 

Yours, &c. 

V. 

•VAN DlKMtN'S I.ANI). 

View of the pi esent state of this Set¬ 
tlement, with the pros pert s held out 

by it to British Emigrants. 

I t is the glory of British enterprise 
to have drawn together the remotest 
extremities of the earth. There arc 
scarcely any spots on our planet so 
distant from each other as Britain 
and New Holland; perhaps, indeed, 
no two can be more so, since it is 
usual, in going and returning, to 
make the complete circuit of the ter¬ 
raqueous globe. Yct this Voyage over 
so many vast oceans is not, perhaps, 
in the eyes of our daring country¬ 
men, beset with so many dangers as, 
a hundred years ago, the journey to 
London was to a Scotsman. It is not 
enlivened now with those flattering 
expectations which were wont to at¬ 
tend a voyage to the Indian seas. 
It is no longer with the hope of re¬ 
turning in regal pomp, and laden 
with the spoils of empires, that our 
countryman seek these farthest boun¬ 
daries of the earth. f They dt^m them¬ 
selves but too happy, if, on these dis¬ 
tant shores, they can secure for their 
families that food and raiment which 
home denies them! Colonics are not 
now to Britain the pillars of her pro¬ 
sperity, but the refuge of her distress. 


We have the consolation, however, of 
reflecting, that the tide of emigration , 
which has set in so strong from Bri¬ 
tain, involves U material 1 improvement 
in the general condition and prospects 
of the world. It is filling all the dc- 
sart and distant tracts with a race, 
who, amid all their failings, must 
still rank with the most improved 
ami intelligent of their kind. These 
emigrants, therefore, unconsciously 
act a part^ in the beneficent designs 
of a Higher Power, and will be the 
fathers of greater options than that 
from which they have come We do 
notj indeed, anticipate any aggran¬ 
dizement to Britain from the posses¬ 
sion of those distant colonies. Let 
them prosper as they may, we arc 
persuaded that they will always- con¬ 
tinue rather a burden than otherwise 
upon us. Thefperiod, indeed, is not 
probably very distant, when they 
will begin to manifest a desire of in¬ 
dependent existence, to which, wo 
trust, they will be made heartily 
welcome. It is quite enough for Bri¬ 
tain, to provide at once for the exi¬ 
gencies of her distressed citizens, and 
to diffuse herself so widely over the 
face of the earth. Meantime, with¬ 
out entering deeper into these specu¬ 
lations, it may be useful to those 
who are going out, and interesting 
to those who remain, to collect such 
notices as recent travellers have af¬ 
forded relative to the rising settle¬ 
ment of Van Diemen’s i^and. 

Our time and limits do not allow us 
to enter largely, at present, into the 
early discovery of Van Diemen’s 
Lund. It was made, in 164#, by 
Abel Tasman, a Dutch navigator, 
who gave to it the name of his em¬ 
ployer, the Governor of Batavia. The 
same name was also given to a cape 
situated to the north of New Hol¬ 
land. v an Diemen’s Land, however, 
with the great continent to which it 
is attached, were very little, known 
or visited till the time of (’ook, who, 
in 1777, madeVlie complete circuit of 
New Holland. In coasting Van 
Diemen’s Land,^" had considerable 
intercourse with the natives, whom 
he found a race of negroes, with 
woolly hair, painted red, but quieter 
and more peaceable than the natives 
about Botany Bay. La Billardiere 
and D’ Entre casteaux, in the voy'- 
age whidfTThey undertook in search 
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of La Peyrouse, made many obser¬ 
vations on this country, particularly 
m respect to botany and mineralogy. 
Th<y remifrked -the’ singular fact, 
that, though abounding in the finest 
trees, it did not, abandoned as it was 
to nature, produce any plant that af¬ 
forded •nutriment to man. D’Entre¬ 
casteaux discovered that remarkable 
channel bearing liis name, which 
forms the finest harbour in this, or 
in almost any part of th^world. 

The complete exploration of these 
coasts was reserved for Captain Flin¬ 
ders and Mr Hass, who, in 17DS, un¬ 
dertook an official expedition # with 
this important object. They dis¬ 
covered the strait between Van Die¬ 
men's Land and the continent, to 
whi$h Mr Hass's name was given ; 
also i’ort Dalrymple, and the mouth 
of the Tamar, destined to he one of 
the two principal stations of settle¬ 
ment. These observations and dis¬ 
coveries led, a few years after, to the 
formation of settlements upon thii 
island, calculated to receive the sur¬ 
plus from Port Jarkson, where the 
most advantageous positions were al¬ 
ready occupied. These establish¬ 
ments rapidly increased, and, within 
the last few years, have become the 
favourite resort of those who emi¬ 
grate from this country. We pro¬ 
ceed, therefore, to consider the pre¬ 
sent, or rather the daily changing 
state of this rising settlement, with 
the prospects which it holds out to 
the British emigrant. 

jYl though Van Diemen be only 
a recL*nt settlement, partly, indeed, 
from that very circumstance, it af¬ 
fords a more favourable theatre for 
the colonist than the old territory 
about Port Jackson and Botany Bay. 
It is true, the bulwark opposed by 
the extraordinary, and once supposed 
unbroken and impenetrable wall of 
the Blue Mountains, lias been com¬ 
pletely overcome, and great tracts of 
rich and finely-watered territory dis¬ 
covered beyond it. * The active re¬ 
search of Mr Throfby has even traced 
a route thither, jrfhich, though some¬ 
what circuitous, is impeded by none 
of the difficulties that attend the di¬ 
rect route across the Blue Mountains. 
At the same time, as the territory is 
penetrated by no navigable rivers, 
’land carriage is too heavy to admit 
of conveying to market any part of 


the rude produce of land, except 
cattle, which can convey themselves. 
Bet the character of a grazier, in a 
track so wild and remote, has little 
attraction, unless for the rougher 
class of emigrants. The d‘orders 
introduced into the society, and the 
stigma attached to the name ot the 
parent colony, were circumstances 
revolting to respectable settlers. The * 
fine shores of Van Diemen presented 
to these a much more agreeable estab¬ 
lishment. This island exhibits a sur¬ 
face more uniformly fertile than New 
Holland; its climate is more conge¬ 
nial to the inhabitants Of the north 
of Europe; and it is penetrated by 
very fine navigable rivers. In pro¬ 
portion to its extent, therefore, the 
quantity of tlth lands, affording at 
once the means of cultivation and 
the convenience of water carriage, is 
much more considerable. It is to 
Van Diemen’s Land, therefore, that 
the tide of settlement and emigration 
has, for some time, been almost ex¬ 
clusively directed. Two leading es¬ 
tablishments have been here formed ; 
one on the east, and the other on the 
north side of the island. The one 
is at Hobart's Town, situated on the 
Derwent; the other at Port Dal¬ 
rymple, on the Tamar. 

The settlements on the Derwent, 
forming what is called the county 
of Buckingham, are the most impor¬ 
tant. The Derwent falls into Storm 
Bay, which is bordered on the south 
by a long island, called Hrune, and 
is enclosed by such a variety of wind¬ 
ing shores, and peninsulas, as to pro¬ 
duce an extent of coast, almost un¬ 
paralleled within the same circuit. 
The entrance, called D’Entrccas- 
taux’s Channel, between the main 
land and the long island, forms one 
continued harbour, which, combined 
with the part of the Ptrwcnt navi¬ 
gable for large visscls, contains a 
Idle of about forty miles, in almost 
every part of which vessels may lie 
with perfect safety. This channel 
receives a river of some magnitude, 
called Muon, ’affording easy access 
to vessels into the interior, but on 
which no settlements have yet been 
forme^l. On the north, side, Storm 
Bay is connected with North Bay, 
which is bordered by a great extent 
of fertile coast, now brought under 
high cultivation. The most import- 
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ant channel, however, is that of the north-west, from an unknown source, 
Derwent itself, which forms a broad but supposed to lie among a range 
stream for about thirty-four miles called the Western Mountains. It 
up the country, admits the largest receives successively front the north, 
vessels, and affords every where the tly» Jordan, the Fat Doe, and the 
most excellent harbours. Fish are Big River. The land upon and be- 
very plentiful ; even whales often tween these rivers, though ip some 
come up, and are harpooned under places marshy and hilly, is in gene- 
theeyeof the inhabitants of Hobart’s ral fit for every purpose of cultiva- 
Town. The scenery along the whole tion; sometimes highly fertile. To 
course of this stream is beautiful, the east, is a particularly rich and 
and in many places highly romantic beautiful agricultural district, situ- 
and picturesque. Its banks arc a- ated upon Coal and Fit Rivers, which 
domed by lofty perpendicular roeks, fall into North Hay. 
rich groves of evergreens, neat culti- The Tamar , on which the north- 
vated farms, and luxuriant pastures, cm settlements are placed, ,\hibits 
The capital, Hobart's Town, is situ- a very different aspect from the Der* 
ated on a cove about fourteen miles went. The soil near its mouth is 
up from the mouth of the Derwent, sandy and barren ; and numerous 
it lies at the foot of*a considerable cocks, reefs, and shoals, rendw* its 
hill, which, from a resemblance of entrance dangerous. For thirtyfniles 
shape to that at Cape Town, is called up, it exhibits nb promising appear- 
the Table Mountain. It is traversed ance ; but after tlipt, and as far as 
by a beautiful stream, which, besides Launceston, which is about ten miles 
turning a number of mills, would af- higher, the country is excessively 
ford a supply of water to twenty rich, and particularly agreeable, be¬ 
times thg present number of inliabi- ing diversified with fine hills that 
tants. In 1811, Hobart’s Town eon- abound in game. Launceston is only 
sisted only of a few wretched eot- a village, not containing a population 
tages ; now it reaches for about a of more than thiee or four hundred 
mile in length, and half a mile in souls. The broad channel of the 
breadth. A great part of this space Tamar here terminates, and it re- 
is covered with substantial buildings, ceives the North Bsk and the South 
some of which are two stories high, Esk, which last has the tributary of 
and laid out in regular streets. A go- the Maequarrie, nearly as large as it- 
verninent-house, a handsome church, self. The banks of these rivers con- 
a commodious military barrack, a tain many fine and beautiful plains, 
strong gaol, a well-constructed lios- and arc, in general, perfectly suscep- 
pital, and a roomy barrack for con- tible of culture. Near Launceston, 
victs, have now been built. A pier, is a mountain almost entirely corn¬ 
er quay, was, by tin* last 4 accounts, posed of iron, which, however, has 
erecting in Sullivan’s Cove, which not yet been considered wortli work- 
wonld render it one of the best and ing. The North Ksk, which runs 
safest anchorages in the world. A for^bout twenty miles, is navigable 
general spirit of industry and enter- for boats only a short distance ; and 
prise appeared to pervade the inhabi- the navigation of the South Esk is 
tants. In 1821, Ilobart’s Town con- broken by a cataract, which occurs a 
tained 121 houses, aud 2700 people. little 1 afore its confluence with the 
The Derwent, lor about twenty- Tamar. The district upon these 
four miles above Hobart's Town, Is rivers forms the county of <*’arn- 
navigable for vessels of twenty to wall, the capital of which had hither- 
twenty-five tons; and its bunks are to been Launceston ; but Governor 
lined with farms in a high state of Maequarrie has _ recently founded 
cultivation. Here the broad wart of George Town, upoftJ’ort Dalrymple, 

ii. . •__ _;_ 4 i ii_ j* <* , .v _ r 4.1V. 'r*_ 




New Norfolk prevent any vessels 
from proceeding higher up. At this 
point has been lately founded ‘Eliza¬ 
beth Town, for the accommodation 
of settlers residing above the falls. 
The Shannon, here, comes from the 


made it the seat of government. 
This is considered a convenient ar¬ 
rangement in a commercial view, as 
no large vessels can go bight* up; 
at the sar\j£ tjine, Launceston, situ-* 
ated in the heart of this fertile terri- 
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tory, must kill be a considerable and 
■ growing place. 

From Hobart’s Town to Law 
ton/a' land route leads directly iUjross 
the interior of the country. Ylijlie 
traveller, after leaving the fornrer 
place, .proceeds nine miles along the 
Oerwciit, and then finds a ferry 
across that river. Ho,,then ascends 
the valley, closely enclosed by hills, 
oT the small river .Iordan, after 
which he proceeds in ^ northerly 
course, through open plains, inter¬ 
spersed with hilly tracks, till he ar¬ 
rives at Launceston. Many of these 
plains possess singular beauty and 
fertility ; and the whole track, token 
generally, well calculated to support 
a numerous improved population.—• 
Thi^ roa d is about 130 miles in di¬ 
rect distance, but its windings in¬ 
crease it to 1 HO. Another route ex¬ 
tends from the eastern district, on the 
Coal and Pit Rivers. Originally these 
communications were merely formed 
by notching the trees in the direction, 
by which the travellers should pass; 
and the waggons then worked out for 
themselves a passable track. Bridges 
were formed by merely felling two 
or three large trees, laying them 
across the stream, and covering them 
with branches ami earth. Of late, 
however, under the inspection of 
Major Hell of the tKth regiment, 
roads on a more systematic plan have 
been undertaken, and, by the last 
accounts, were in rapid progress to¬ 
wards completion. 

The remainder of Van Diemen's 
Land has as yet been but very im¬ 
perfectly surveyed. To the west of 
the occupied tracks stretches a plain 
of very great extent, which appears 
to possess the same general character, 
and to be susceptible of the same im¬ 
provement. This plain is closed by 
a range of mountains running along 
the western coast, on the summit of 
whicli—is a lake about fifty miles in 
circumference, from which the Der¬ 
went is supposed to take its rise. 
The southern part of the island is 
elevated and barren ; and it pre¬ 
sents a ranggvot' tremendous cliffs 
to the seas of * the Southern Pole. 
This range is as much distinguished 
by irregularity of form, as by rug¬ 
gedness and elevation. It presents 
? succession of peaks and ridges, gaps 
> and fissures, which disdain the small¬ 


est uniformity of shape, and aio con¬ 
tinually changing their aspect to the 
eye of the navigator. The western 
coast, on the other hand, is equally 
remarkable by the uniformity of its 
appearance. Lofty riilgi . f moun¬ 
tains, bounded by tremendous rocks, 
project from two to four miles into 
the sea, at lv-arly equal distances 
from each other, sandy beaches oc¬ 
curring between tlitm. Kvcn these 
rudest sides of Van Diemen’s Land, 
however, afford, like the others, a 
number of secure harbours and an¬ 
chor ing-pkices. 

Van Diemen’s Land is consider¬ 
ably colder than the vicinity of Port 
Jackson; its temperature being, on 
an average, about ten degrees lower ; 
which brings itncarly to that of Bri¬ 
tain itself, its climate is thus more 
congenial to the natives of this coun¬ 
try, who may reside without any 
danger of their health suffering. 
Compared to this, it is of very small 
detriment that some of the finest tro¬ 
pical fruits will not ripen here. In 
return, they have abundance of ap¬ 
ples, pears, gooseberries, and all Bri¬ 
tish fruits ; and they enjoy the more 
substantial benefit of grain, cattle, 
and culinary vegetables, in full per¬ 
fection. Excellent opportunities are 
afforded for hunting, though the 
game he quite unknown in a northern 
hemisphere. The kangaroo, that 
singular animal, which, with its two 
hind legs only assisted by its tail, 
runs swifter than tile hare, forms the 
chief object of sport, and its flesh is 
more delicate than venison. These 
animals are now rare within the li¬ 
mits of the cultivated territory, and 
syprtsmen are obliged to make ex¬ 
cursions into the uninhabited tracks, 
where they are found in great flocks ; 
but tlie havoc at present making 
among them threatens to deprive 
the next generation of this source of 
amusement. The emu is another ani¬ 
mal which affords sport to the colo¬ 
nist. It is a bird of the nature of 
the ostrich, with short wings and 
long legs, and rajher formed for run¬ 
ning than flying. .This island enjoys 
a singular exemption from noxious 
animals; the only formidable quad¬ 
ruped being a species of panther, 
which often commits considerable 
havoc among the flocks, but flies at 
tlie sight of man. Unfortunately, 
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the small number of the human race 
who were natives here, have been ren¬ 
dered hostile, solely, we suspect, by 
the misconduct of Europeans. They 
are excessively rude, indeed, as to 
arts, but to Cook and Flinders they 
shewed themselves harmless, and even 
friendly. At the first settlement, 
however, the military officer in com¬ 
mand, seeing a large body approach, 
with hostile intentions, as he sup- 
pos-'xl, though it is now believed 
erroneously, caused a discharge of 
grape-shot to be fired upon them. 
This unjustifiable act naturally gave 
rise to reprisals ; and a train of hos¬ 
tilities ensued on both sides, which 
has been matured into irreconcilable 
rancour. This cmnity, however, of 
the poor Dicmcners* is supported by 
so small a portion of courage, as to 
be by no means formidable, and 
there is even no instance of their at¬ 
tacking two Europeans together. 

It is now time to take a general 
view of the destiny of the Briton, 
who leaves his native land to trans¬ 
port himself to this distant colouy. 
The first step which he must take, is 
to make an application to the Secre¬ 
tary of State for the Colonies. To 
this a favourable answer is returned, 
provided the applicant can show him¬ 
self to bo possessed of a capital of 
£..500 ; a regulation condemned as 
impolitic by Mr Wentworth; but to 
us there appears an evident advan¬ 
tage, in preserving the land from 
being engrossed by persons who have 
not capital to cultivate it. The si¬ 
tuation and precise quantity of the 
land is left to the governor ; but, for 
the ordinary class of emigrants, it 
usually consists of from 600 to 800 
acres. The next object is to cfFect 
a passage to the colony. This was 
formerly furnished by "government, 
who even allowed rations; but the 
emigrant must now do all for him¬ 
self. The passage, in an ordinary 
trailer, is charged at a hundred gui¬ 
neas, including victuals; but wncri 
there is If family, or a knot of friends, 
a saving may be efK’oted, bjwprovid- 
ing their own stoles. Thd most ex¬ 
pensive part consists in fresh meat, 
some*, supply of which is accessary 
both for health and comfort, on so 
long a voyage. Mr Wentworth con¬ 
demns the practice of taking out live 
stock, which is with great difficulty 


kept in good condition. It seems 
them are persons in London, who 
prepare dressed meat in -tin cases, 
exhausted of tir, and hermetically 
siftl&l, so as to keep perfectly fresh 
during the whole voyage. It is sold 
at 2s. 6d. per pound, which,Mr W. 
considers as remarkably cheap; a 
sentiment in/which we cannot alto¬ 
gether concur: possibly, however, tlit- 
taking out of live stock might be 
still dearer, We entirely agree with 
him in the advice to take out hard 
dollars (which, it p-eras, bear a pre¬ 
mium) instead of good.;-; the disposal 
of Y’hich would be attended with 
much delay and risk in a fluctuating 
market, and in a place where no one’s 
person and character was known to 
the emigrant. • , 

On arriving at the colony, *rie set¬ 
tler ought immediately to wait upon 
the Governor, exhibit a schedule of 
liis property, and state the nature of 
the grant which he wishes to obtain. 

- Besides this allowance of land, he re¬ 
ceives, from among the convicts, as 
many servants as he may have occa¬ 
sion for; and lie, his family, and 
servants, arc victualled by govern¬ 
ment for six months. lie is advised, 
on obviously good grounds, to linger 
as little as possible in the towns, 
where he both loses his time ami 
wastes his capital. If his family have 
not yet courage to quit all the accom¬ 
modations of civilized society, he had 
better leave them there, ?nd go him¬ 
self. Some courage, however, is re¬ 
quired to plunge into the depth-of 
the woods, far from society' and all 
the comforts of life, and where im¬ 
mense accumulations of trees and 
brushwood must be cleared off, be¬ 
fore he can sow a handful of grain. 
His only companions and assistants 
arc two or three servants, entire stran¬ 
ger. to him, and exiled for their 
crimes. If, however, he applies him¬ 
self, vigorously and with spirityto his 
task, he will find the difficulties not 
so formidable ’as they at first appear¬ 
ed. Mr Wentworth calculates the 
cxpcnce of clearing forest land at 
only £.2 :18s. per a? ~s f and that of ’ 
clearing brushwood, at £.3 :19 : Gd. 
Even the half of these sums may be 
saved, if the planter chuse to leave 
the stumps standing in tbdground, 
which, though far from ornamental^ 
does not materially obstruct the oper' 
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1S'<J2.3 Van Dir men's Land. 

Stions of the plough, If capi£il a- indeed remarked, that those who aiv 
'bounds, there would be a savi ng in no great fanners, or, at least, who 
building 'at once a # house amFSJfc eame from rude, cold, and mountain- 
fives, such fcs would* suffice fmnthe ous districts, succeed better here 
permanent accommodation of tfle than the regular farmer from a rich 
mily ; but as this abundance rarely agricultural district, 
exists^mong thc class of persons who The settler may reckon confidently 
emigrate, it i.<mpnecjdly more advis- upon soon obtaining, from his farm, 
abjp-’to get up a log-mhise for present the necessark i of life, with a sur- 
4 |ceommodation, (which can be done plus ; but the question is, how is he 
for £.100,) and employ the whole to exchange that surplus for those 
capital upon the farm,-* depending accommodations which are considcr- 
upon its profits for the future means ed necessary to the enjoyment of ei- 
of rearing a more comfortable house, vilized life ? At present, the only 
The settler, in a country where resource is in the expenditure of Co- 
cvery thing is yet to lie done* has vemment, which takes oft’ the com 
many hardships to encounter at first, and cattle, for the subsistence of its 
For two years, he cannot depend officers and of the convicts. Such is 
upon drawing from his lands any the attention paid to the welfare of 
thine whatever. lie must support the colonists, that even in times of 
himself entirely by his original re- extraordinary agricultural depression, 
sources, and by the Ifalf year’s rations Government takes from each a eer- 
allowed by Goverpinent, at the daily tain quantity of grain, proportioned 
rate of a pound of beef and a pound to the land lie has in cultivation, for 
of bread to eacli person. Severe ex- which it pays 1 Os. per .bushel. The 
ertion ami severe privation must for* extending cultivation of the colony, 
that time be liis lot; but he has the liowc ver, must soon produce* quail- 
satisfaction torefiect, that thonccfor- tityfar beyond what Government can 
ward his situation will be in a con- consume, and must oblige the colo- 
tinued state of improvement. This nists to seek abroad a market for 
will arise, not only from his being their surplus produce. The great 
able, by the exertion of judicious in- length of the voyage to Britain ren- 
dustry, to bring liis lands always in- ders it impossible to convey thither 
to a more productive state, but from with advantage any article except 
the continual rise in the value of wool. Van Diemen’s Land seems fa- 
land. Ill the augmenting state of vourable to this production, and with 
the colony, the grounds most con- a few more crossings from the Spa- 
veniently jancl advantageously situ- nisli breed, its wool may be brought 
ated being successively distributed to the very finest quality. As it can 
Jo„colonist.s as they arrive, become be transported to England for nine- 
scarce, «uid consequently increase in pence per yound, and the best will 
value. Land in the neighbourhood bring four or five shillings, it will 
of Port Jackson sells for JC.5, and, if pay the expence of transport, and find 
cultivated, £.10 an acre. The eipi- an extensive market. It is never, 
grant, therefore, whose hard labour however, with Britain, that Austra- 
now can scarcely earn him a subsis- lasin can carry on a trade, adequate 
tepee, lias the prospect, before his to its prob&ble future greatness.— 
death, of being a considerable land- India, the Indian islands, and China, 
proprietor, and of leaving his family seem evidently the natural sphere of 
in Aoarishing circumstances. its* trade. Among three hundred 

The mode of culture must be suit- millions of men, food must always 
ed.to the circumstances of an infant find some market or other. Meat 
colony. It is complained of as slo- preserved in some luxurious form, 
venly, and a j> not yielding nearly so tongues, hams, &c. have been sup- 
much p rpdpfe a^tB such land would posed liltcly to suit this market. It 
do in the hands of. a skilful English seems obviously from these countries 
fanner; but these strictures are that the Australasian settlements 
founded on want of reflection. No must draw teas, sugars, spices, and 
other system could be pursued with other tropical luxuries. With South 
any advantage, where tlie .land is so America, also, they can carry on corn- 
wide, and the labourers so few. It is inuuieatiou; for, notwithstanding the 

F 
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distance, the regularity of the winds There is as yet no colonial legisla- 
and currents in the Great Pacific turf/not even a council, and every 
enables vessels to sail thither in less dfitfg is administered by the'arbitrary 
than two months. Brazil might wimof the Governor. The supreme 
take off a considerable quantity of cpirtof law consists of military offi- 
grain, which is consumed, but not cere, who sit and determine causes in 
produced there. After all, Austra- full uniform ; a spectacle strange nnd 
lasia will probably find it necessary odions to British* ^s. Hitherto, 
to begin sooner than America did, to indeed, it coulti not well have been 


manufacture her own rude produce, 
and to produce within herself the 
most bulky articles of her annual 
consumption. 

The European settler will no doubt 
look with interest to the species of 
society which he is to meet with in 
this region, where the remainder of 
his life is to be passed. So far as he 
is a farmer, this nqist evidently be 
determined by circumstances. In a 
district so thinly inhabited, his inter¬ 
course must be chiefly confined to 
his nearest neighbours, who will still 
be abundantly distant. A close in¬ 
timacy between neighbours, and a 
hearty hospitality to strangers, will 
probably mark the manners of per¬ 
sons whose society is so limited. In 
towns, the disunion to which such 
small communities arc liable, is fo¬ 
mented by many peculiar causes. 
The civil officers, their connections 
and dependents, assume the preten¬ 
sion of being considered as the nobi¬ 
lity of the settlement, and claim a 
superiority over the settlers which 
the latter are not at all willing to 
concede. The convicts, on the other 
hand, and their descendants, who have 
now obtained their liberty, and even 
acquired property, demand to be ad¬ 
mitted into the society of the other 
colonists; while the latter obstinate¬ 
ly treat them :)9 a degraded canto, 
with whom it would be disgraceful 
to be seen holding any social inter¬ 
course. This is a most*unfortunate 
circumstance ; since it tends to per¬ 
petuate that degradation which this 
class might have risen above, if they 
had been admitted into respectable 
society, or even if there had been no 
society except their own ; and yet, 
can we blame the coliduct of the other 
party? 4 * 

Prom these causes, it appears that 
a rooted ground of discontent must 
for many years remain in the colony. 
Another source is in the political 
constitution, which has not yet made 
any approach to the British model. 


otherwise, considering the nature of 
j*. population so little fitted to govern 
themselves* and that, except military 
officers, there were scarcely any fit to 
be judges at all. But now, when 
the colonial materials so much 
improved, a large body begin to call 
for the privileges of British subjects-; 
a representative body, regular courts 
of justice, and trial by jury. These, 
no doubt, they must and ought to 
obtain, sooner or later. / 
According to‘"the latest accounts, 
the population qf Van Diemen's 
Land amounted to 7400. The num¬ 
ber of acres in cultivation was 14,940, 
of which 12,956 were in wheat. The 
live stock of the colonists consisted of 
35,000 horned cattle, 170,000 sheep, 
550 horses, and 5000 swine. 


THE FIVE ARTS IN LONDON. 

Spring Exhibitions. 

In inviting the reader's attention 
to the above fertile subject, it is pro¬ 
per, on his account, as well as my 
own, that 1 tell him what he has to, 
expect; or rather, what lu\»lias not 
to expect, in these papers. To pre¬ 
sent myself before him in the cha¬ 
rter of an Instructor, is what I 
would not do, even if I were quali¬ 
fied—which I hope I am not. Dull 
dissertations, on the nature and prin- 
cip. 's of art, and prosing parallels! 
between that which has been and 
that which is not, may ba^ood 
things enough in their way—but I 
profess not td meddle with them. 
They are above my reach, perhaps, 
but certainly 1 am not disposed to 
prove whether theyV"«.' .iro. or not. ■ 
These “ windy suspirations of forced 
breath" are well enough applied, in 
giving to emptiness the appearance 
of size and solidity; thesej “ inky 
cloaks’’^if criticism are' useful f /‘ 
nough, m covering and concealing. 
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-the nakedness of pretence. But where 
tjiere is no pretence, there is nlWcall 
for concealment; where there it| 
desire‘to look great, there is 
ducement to apply advent 
1 shrewdly suspect that I am not 1 
hit wi^rf or better informed, than 
the generality lif tn v neighbours; but 
onlyitlrat I happen toSiavc more lei- 
^sufc to look about me, and, perhaps, 
By dint of-habit aud practice, have 
acquired a greater facility^n describ¬ 
ing and expressing what I feel in 
common with the rest of the world. 
In exposing what passes in my own 
mind, on any given subject, tli£ ut¬ 
most I shall claim credit for, will be 
the power of interpreting what lias 
passed in the minds of a thousand 
others on the same subject ; and the 
gooiwl propose to extract from the 
exercistof this power, is the excite¬ 
ment ofwimilar feelings in the minds 
of those who may riot happen to have 
access to the primary sources. 

In short, the sphere in which my < 
ideas move, and in which 1 would 
_have them to move, is that of com¬ 
mon perception and common feel¬ 
ing : the light by which I would see 
all things that are within, and about 
us, is not the dim and misty twi¬ 
light of rule and system ; nor the 
-the-wisp light of morbid 
sensibility; nor even the piercing 
sun-light of pure reason; nor the 
glittering star-light of poetical fan¬ 
cy ;—but the sober, pleasant, whole¬ 
some, and*enduring light of common 
— day, as it comes to us, softened and 
""sumhuaij passing through the at¬ 
mosphere of society and custom. 

In a word, I propose, occasionally, 
to invite the reader of the Edin¬ 
burgh Magazine to take an imdgi- 
' nary walk with me, arm in arm, 
through the various scenes connect¬ 
ed with the Fine Arts, which, from 
time to time, may present themselves 
in tjy# Metropolis. I invite him tp- 
listen to what I may have to say, not 
in the character of a»pupil, but of u 
companion; and to believe that 1 
can tell him nothing, which, if be 
were pre£t^Jt } >i / no/iriu jtenonu, lie 
could jfiit’just'te well tell me. In 
fact, me sole superiority on which 1 
{undisposed to pique myself, in the 
4>re%inp instance, is, that 1 happen to 
|ivc inlLondon instead of Edinburgh. 
And if the inhabitants of “the latter 


city should regard this as a very 
equivocal circumstance on which to 
pride myself, they will, at all events, 
admit, that, en revanche, it affords 
me the collateral advantage of having 
all the talk to myself—-an .dvantage 
they will he the last person? in the 
world to dispute the validity of! 

Without further preface or pre¬ 
amble, let us proceed to Somerset- 
llouse ; and, winding up the elegant 
stone staircase, let us first take a ge¬ 
neral glance at the kind of enter¬ 
tainment the II. A.’s have this year 
provided for us. But, first, let us ob¬ 
serve, that it is difficult, and not at 
all desirable, to mount this staircase 
on a fine day, wlicn the lady visitors 
are entering or retiring, dressed in 
their brightest looks, and gayest at¬ 
tire, without (“ not to speak it pro¬ 
fanely”) being reminded of the lad¬ 
der on which Jacob beheld angels as¬ 
cending and descending on heavenly 
missions. A t least thug it is with me; 
there is 1 know not what magical 
illusion connected in my mind with 
this staircase. When 1 arrive at the 
t!rcat Room at the top, the blaze of va¬ 
rious attraction which meets my sen¬ 
ses, first confuses, and then fatigues 
anil overpowers them. They ran pre¬ 
serve no self-possession, and conse¬ 
quently they can enjoy no great de¬ 
light for the present, and lay up no 
distinct and effective recollections for 
the future. They shrink up, and close 
themselves, as the eye does, against 
tlic excess of light. But it is not so 
in ascending or descending this de¬ 
lightful staircase. Those “ heavenly 
bodies,” which have shone but as a 
“ milky way,” wlun collected toge¬ 
ther above here, take the form of 
“bright pai ticular stars,” or of bcam- 
ing little constellations, presenting 
themselves *by “ two's and three's,” 
anil thus permitting us to sell ct such 
of them as please us, and to insert 
their images in the map of our me¬ 
mory, under whatevi r meridian of 
latitude may .-can best to suit them. 
1 suppose the “ mind’s eje" of every 
one i^ occasionally presented with 
glimpses and reminiscences of certain 
female forms and’faces, which have 
crossed his path, he knows not when 
or where. I happen to be blessed 
with the acquaintance of a host of 
these “ fair unknowns,” who pay me 
,f angel visits,” which, if they are 
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“ short,*’ are seldom “ Jar between 
anti I refer the greater part of them 
to this very staircase: so that the 
good-natured reader will not wonder 
or be angry at my having lingered 
upon it so long. In truth, if 1 were 
to consult my own inclination mere¬ 
ly, 1 believe 1 should take my stand 
on this spot all day long, and not en¬ 
ter the picture-rooms at all; for, as 
far as regards myself, 1 think I could 
make better pictures here, than 1 
shall find there. Hut this would 
probably not much amuse iny com¬ 
panion, the reader, to say nothing of 
its looking rather particular into the 
bargain ; so we will, “ without more 
circumstance at all,” ascend the stair¬ 
case, and enter the (ireat Hoorn. 
And yet, now I tlfink of it, what 
good reason is there why I should 
have “ all the talk to myself,” as I 
anticipated above ? Though 1 have 
called it an advantage, I do not con¬ 
sider it a^such, as far as relates to 
my own gratification merely. 11ow- 
ever st^nge it may appear to the 
good people of Edinburgh, I had 
rather be a listener than a talker, at 
any time. We will, then, if the 
reader will please to pul on his best 
imagination, lounge into this Exhi¬ 
bition together; and he shall have 
his share of the talk as well as 1.— 
And, if it should result, from this 
arrangement, that all the piquant 
remarks, which may happen to be 
made on the occasion, proceed from 
me, my companion must not “ cudgel 
his brains” to discover how this is; 
but must conclude, that if he held 
the pen which is to record our dis¬ 
course, instead of me, exactly the 
reverse would nut a rally ensue. c 

Qjvvcat’&ocin, ^omersfet^oudf. 

May 9th, 182S>. 

[Enter A. (i. c. I.) and B. (I- e. f*.j) 

A. Remember, now, wc arc to 
have no pompous preachments on the 
nature of Art. no dermal requisi¬ 
tions on the art of Nature > no—— 

B. I)o you remember all this— 
and that you don’t begin by doing 
exactly what you are deprecating ; 
hut let us plunge in medias res at 
once. Whose picture is that f ‘ sober- 
suited” one m the centre of the 


'June 

room* on the opposite side—the 
prin/pal figure of which 1 seem to 
met with elsewhere—as Mr 
Sn«.)f?ays of a certain "line in the 
‘‘irfefcsiy-Itfchearsed ?” 

* A. Wny, that is Wilson's Cale¬ 
donian Hunt, (12ffy; and tire ^sem¬ 
blance you trace,,.(in the woads, but 
not, 1 hope,'■'fa the spirit , ofsMr 
Sneer) is not an imaginary one,' if 
you happen to have ever stfen Titian's 
glorious picture of Bacchus in Nk::«>:; 
for the Meleager about to strike the 
boar, in the present picture, is al¬ 
most a fac-simile, as to form and 
attitude, of the Bacchus in *hat of 
Titian. But, unluckily, the expres¬ 
sion which is conveyed by this form 
and attitude in the one, and which 
constitutes it one of the noblest „and 
most wonderful works of art, yt. alto¬ 
gether affected, &nd out of place, in 
the other. In Titjun’s picture it is 
the god cxultingly descending from 
his car, to greet his mortal mistress. 
..He has quitted the car, but has not 
reached the ground, and seems to be 
self-supported between the two,— 
drawti to the one by his earthly love, 
yet sustained in the other by his ce¬ 
lestial nature. The effect of this, in 
the original, is truly wonderful; 
but what can have induced so judi¬ 
cious an artist as Mr Wilson to adapt 
ati expression of this kind, and at 
second-hand too, into a picture on 
the present subject, it is difficult to 
conjecture. In other reppects, the 
work is extremely creditable to him. 
'file expression of the face, in the, 
Meleager, is good; and tl>in : is a 
naturally anxious and eager hurry 
about the nymphs, and others, col¬ 
lected in the left corner of the com¬ 
position, added to that artificial bold¬ 
ness usually excited by the kind of 
scene they are engaged in—all whi^li 
is vci_ appropriate and effective. 

B. What is that picture round 
which such a number of are 

collected ? 

A. Oh! that, you may be sure, 
is your own Wilkie’s “ Ohei.ska 
Pensioners." We must not at¬ 
tempt to get a sighttill the ■ 
crowd is a little cleared away x 

B. In the mean time, thenf look 
at that handsome young feliiny, 
standing there to your left, .in *• 
graceful cavalier-like attitude, trilji t 
his hat under his arm, and his fine / 
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auburn hair carelessly disposed on 
njid off his clear high l'orehead\ It 
doesn't seem to be “ the fashioiyj ^ 
be uncovered here. 

A. No;—fthniiji mi ^to 

be)—ami lie lias tyo fashionable m 
air to ffipiit the Opposition that he 
is doingix gratify his pas- 

'.loip^or admiration ;"Sor the desire 
to'iook fashionable is even stronger, 
whefelt exists at all, than the desire 
to^Inf thought handsoinp. There 
must be some other motive. And 
look!—“ Portrait of a Gentleman,” 
(No. 12.) The mystery is solved, it 
is his portrait! the love of adniira- 
uou, in his own person alone, was 
not sufficient to counteract tin* love 
ot looking “ like a gentlemanbut 
rather than his portrait, which is his 
othentadf, should not have justice 
done tXit, ami bethought “ like,” 
he pret\ids carelessly to put oil' his 
hat, and combs Ids hair with his 
lingers, that you may have a fair op¬ 
portunity of judging. You smile — m 
.is if you were thinking that I’m dis¬ 
posed to be critical and ill-natured, 
it' not towards tile pictures, at least 
towards the spectators. But you are 
mistaken, 1 assure you. “ There was 
no such stuff in iny thoughts." To 
me, the fact we have just been ob- 
li s wun g affords any thing rather than 
a subject for contemptuous laughter. 

1 should conjecture that the sense of 
personal beauty is, while it lasts, one 
of the most unequivocal goods which 
can be bestowed on a human being ; 
jmd if it is but of short duration, and 
is piTfriliittcd at the price of bitter re¬ 
gret and disappointment, when it 
comes to fade away, this is only a 
reason why it should the more 
readily be tolerated while it does 
last. But wc must recal our atten¬ 
tion to the pictures, and leave origi¬ 
nals to themselves, or we shall never 
get through our task. Instead, then, 
ofkutking at bur catalogue, to sey- 
vmom wc ought to admire, we will, 
if .you please, merely* consult that, in 
order to learn whom we are admir¬ 
ing—for otherwise we shall stand a 
chance looking, where we 

oughtyb admire; and of admiring, 
wlipje we ought only to look. There 
epiif be no need of consulting our 
■guide,* to learn to whom we arc in¬ 
debted'fot this glowing piece of man¬ 
nerism, on the subject of (f\ipid and 


Psyche. It can belong to no one 
but Wes I a 11, that prince of manner¬ 
ists, whose sameness is better than 
most other people’s variety. What 
a rich cloud of voluptuous warmth, 
as it were, glomus over the whole 
sccue—seeming to take its rise in the 
eager eyes of Psyche, as she gazes 
on her sleeping over, and thence to 
spread itself heavily on all around, 
till it is carried quietly away in the 
corner of the picture, and reluctant¬ 
ly blends itself with the breaking 
clay ! The face of the sleeping god 
is very intense—he seems droainiug 
of the waking beauty that is hang¬ 
ing over him, gazing on her celestial 
lover for the last time 1 . And yet 
this picture is, doubtless, full of 
faults. There is no etherial deli¬ 
cacy of expression, cither in the 
Cupid or the Psyche. In the for¬ 
mer, this perhaps might be justified ; 
but in the latter, looking to the alle¬ 
gory, it cannot. Indetjjl, the con cep- 
lion of the Cupid is a failure alto¬ 
gether, with the exception of the 
face, which is fine. The colouring 
of the flush, too, in both the figures, 
has been nearly spoiled by the glaz¬ 
ing which has been given to it. 
'Phis has taken effect, almost exclu¬ 
sively, in theindentationsof thccoarse 
canvas which has been used, and has 
given a spotty appearance to the 
whole, exactly like what I once saw 
in a portrait of Rembrandt’s, repre¬ 
senting a person pitted with the 
small-pox. This is a picture that 
the- critics will like better than most 
others in the room—because they 
will be able to find plenty of faults 
in it ; and I eommend it to them ac¬ 
cordingly. They’ll find plenty to 
praise, too, in this sleeping Bac¬ 
chante (17,) just beneath, because it 
Is Stothard'«, and because it is the 
fashion to praise Stothard. This, 
too, I leave to them ; for tome, with 
the exception of the uwrc form, it is 
worse than indifferent. The sleep¬ 
ing and the dead are but as pic¬ 
tures;” and this picture seems in¬ 
tended to shew,,that there is no dif¬ 
ference between t(iem : for it repre¬ 
sents the one just as much as it does 
the other. But, from sleeping 
Nymphs and Cupids, let* us turn to 
living, waking, breathing Nature, as 
it looks out upon us in all its truth 
and simplicity, from this delightful 
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little view by Collins, (33.) Collins 
has this year given more room and 
attention to still life, in his pictures ; 
he has duly shared himself between 
external nature and human life; 
and his pictures are the more attrac¬ 
tive for it. His Wood-cutter (80,) 
iB, to my mind, the best picture he 
has painted for a long time past. It 
is more in the style of an admirable 
one of his, in Sir John Leicester’s 
Gallery, in which the landscape is 
not made subservient to the figures, 
any more than the figures are to the 
landscape; and this equitable and 
judicious apportionment is not e- 
nough attended to by any of the 
painters of the day who profess to 
combine the two. 

B. Pray, who is it that has thus 
dared to meddle with the airy ima¬ 
ginations belonging to Shakespeare s 
Tempest, and to give them “ a local 
habitation," and a shape, that are no 
more fitted fof them than this con¬ 
finement m the hard oak was to the 
bounding spirit of Ariel ? This per¬ 
sonification, too, of Manfred, and 
the Witch of the Alps, (for such, 1 
suppose, it is intended to be,) is evi¬ 
dently by the same hand ; and is 
little less presumptuous and ineffi¬ 
cient than the others (72, 76, 108,). 

I suppose these are among the first 
efforts of a young candidate for fame, 
who thinks more of himself than of 
his subject. 

A. Stay, my good friend, you are 
treading on dangerous ground. These 
are productions of H. Howard, R. A., 
a name standing deservedly high 
among his contemporaries. And yet 
there is no denying, that part of your 
remarks on these pretty, but feeble 
works, are such as they might na¬ 
turally call forth; though 1 cannot 
admit, that it was “ presumptuous” 
in Howard to chuse such subjects, 
because he has shewn many eviden¬ 
ces of a practised hand, and a poeti¬ 
cal imagination, guided by a correct, 
and frequently an elegant taste. But 
these three pictures are certainly 
quite unworthy of, his reputation; 
as, indeed, most /haf he Ijas lately 
painted have been. The Witch of 
the Alps, who is one of the most 
etherial add imaginative deations 
of poetry,,.*has in this picture not a 
poetical trait about her; and this 
fancy, of setting three or four strong- 


backed porters, to tear open the oak 
and 1f t out the “ delicate Ariel,” i s 

~-.-l--• i 


... .*■ a iiaic uuiit.iiny tiling, rather 
than advance the tyaracter^ oL their 
art, for these two.qpdm 1 * ywars.past. 
In confirmatioK^of the rcmarivT-lpok 
at this little rock by Turner, without 
exception the greatest of living poin¬ 
ters. Thi^is the only prnun^e 
has sent to the Exhibition; and he 
gives it the appropriate title of 
“ What you will J” (11 {A 

B. I “ will,” then, that i. is not 
a picture at all, but a mere impertir 
ncncc. But whose is this admirable 
little work, which seems to have 
been hung down here on purpose 
that it might nut be seen ? at¬ 
titude, and the.-expression Li that 
white terrier, bearing the /-at from 
the other dog’s moUth, is life itself. 

A. That is young Edwin Land- 
peer’s, the cleverest of our rising ar¬ 
tists; and I’m glad to see that he is 
extending the nature of his subjects, 
and giving us more of human life. 
The contrast between the eager gaze 
of the boy who is watching the scene, 
and the quiet satisfaction of the old 
practitioner, is good; and the scene, 
altogether, though perhaps 
stocked with figures and objects, is 
an obvious improvement on his re¬ 
presentation of animals alone, to 
which lie ought, on no account, to 
confine his sole, or even his principal 
attention, for he is evidently gifietj 
with rare and valuable powpes.*' But 
stay, I shall not direct much of your 
attention to portraits; but pray do 
retire a few paces back, and look at 
that charming picture by Shce, (119), 
because it presents a remarkable con¬ 
firmation of a favourite theory of 
mine, -that what is called tiu* Ideal 
in Art is a blunder, in the sense in 
. which it is usually taken,—and Jjhat, 
in point of fact. Nature has mVle 
faces and forms which never wpre 
equalled by Art, and never can be. 

A few nights ago, at the theatre, I 
happened to sit in t^e/ug^t box to 
the originals of thoge two finales; 
and certainly, for perfect beauty of 
form and character, and inttwpe 
power and unity of expression, ' 
never beheld any thing equal to tjjc ■ ' 
lace of fhe standing figure in that_ 
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picture—fori see, at once, that it of that?—Well—I’ll press it no far- 
tuust be a portrait of her, thoii&h I thcr, then ; for when I believe, (as, 
had never seen her before the to say the truth, I do in the present 

1 mention, *anil liav£ not scenmcr case,) that I’m more knowing than 
since. The likeness. ; my neighbours. I’m always well 

but it makes scarcity an approuch tb content to remain so, if it t cquires 
the bnyiv iof thci original. While much arguing to bring them to my 
the likepes£.^»pf fitting figure, way of thinking. 1 take care they 
which* is equally striking as to its shall not talk in out of my theory, 
>jj6emblaiice, considerably heightens if it happens to be a pleasant one, 
thed5eaflty*of the original;—and this and I don't give myself much trouble 
is^aMay? found to be tj* e ease in to talk them into it. 
fact, though it is seldom admitted, B. Bo you know who that exqui- 
or at least the reason for it is not ad- site creature is, passing along on the 
in it ted. In portraits of common- opposite side of the room ?—There— 
place faces, both male and fengalc, she is just now entering the anti- 
it is generally remarked, that the room. 1 seem to have seen her 
artist has given a ^fluttering likeness, somewhere before,—and very lately 
as the phrase is, while in his iirst- too,—and yet she looks much more 
rateiaces this never happens. The beautiful than the vision of her that 
trutr^j*, that, in the former class of 1 .seem to possess—more beautiful, 
laces tadikeness can‘scarcely be ob- too, to my thinking, than your bac- 
tained uSthaul heightening the cha- chante lady, with all her classical air, 
racter; whereas, in the latter class, and intense depth of expression, 
in order to preserve the individuality There is a llebc-like sq^tnesp, and, at 
in which the likeness consists, lhe„ the same time, a glowing’freshness, 
general beauty of the original must and a rich simplicity, that come more 
. j>e kept under, even if it could be home to my notions of what is most 
given; which, in c ases like the pre- attractive in woman expression. She 
sent, I'm convinced it cannot. And seems to— 

look ! —as a lucky confirmation of A. AI y good friend, you seem to 
my theory, there stands the lady be so rapt in the contemplation of 
herself ! I'm afraid I must have em- her, that you have forgotten your en- 
'pteytil more words than you would quiry of, uJtn she is:—That is the 

have had either time or patience to lovely Countess of B-n ; and you 

listen to, before I could have quite hare seen her before,—at least in 
satisfied you as to the truth of my spirit and effect—for you have seen 
position ; but I think a single look Sir Thomas Lawrence's portrait of 
at her will save us both all this her, which hangs at the other end of 
^jj^ible. Her appearance is not near the room. And now what do you 
so striking as it was last night; for say to my theory ? Is there any corn- 
then her head stood “ fair exposed/' parison, in this instance, between the 
in all its ripe luxuriance of bacchante likeness—(for it is an admirable like- 
curls ; and there was an intensity of nejs)—and the original ? But really 
life and spirit called forth by the we must have done at once with our 
{scene she was witnessing, and by the theories and examples, relative to fe* 
circumstance of her being the object male beauty; for I find, that if we 
of the fixed gaze and admiration of indulge in them much longer, we 
two or three persons who had the shall not leave ourselves light to see 

3 -rto appreciate her exquisite/* the* rest of the pictures by: and the- 
;y, (myself among the rest!) ories, you know, we can prosecute at 
and to which admiration she was any time; though, I confess, that 
evidently not insensible. But still, when those theories relate to female 
in spite of embowering bonnet, beauty^, there a is no other occasion 
there is qjyj,Vgh>of her face visible to throughout die yqar which presents 
satisfy Jou tha£ iby theory is just. so good an opportunity of meeting 
'here is enough to satisfy me, with illustrations as this Exhibition 
tljgif, in the present instance, your does— tbr there is no other occasion 
*ucts . are correct; but as to your on which can he met so bright an as- 
'theory — ‘ semblage of fair faces, shewing thera- 

A. Whnt!—you doubt th? validity selves fairly in the open day-light, as 
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they do here. But while the light midst of a rich and substantial fea.>:~ 
prppcrly permits, let us admire this of hfilf-a-dozen courses, in order to 
noble picture of Callcott’s, (171,) /n time for a cold supper, or a 
“ Smugglers alarmed, by an unex- MUL and turrf-out.” 
l>ectcd change from hazy weather I» aAtud'-Loiffi put myself undei 
while landing their cargo." It is, /our guidance in'jhe present instance, 
with the single exception of Wilkie’s, I shall leave this Entirely fe /ourself \ 
the finest work in the Exhibition; —premising, hgj^jjjy •‘that I shall 

and perhaps the only work, except be disposed ortnot to accompany you 
that, and Lawrence's portraits, which on a future occasion, just as yh- 
evinces real genius. Oallcott’s pic- cater for me on this. - ^ 

tures aTe almost as fine, in their way, A. On fchat understandtiVgV slum, 
as Wilkie's are. Both exhibit the we'll look we 11 at Wilkie's picture- 
absolute truth of nature, and nothing (for you see the increasing thinness 
else. But then mere external nature of the room will now pn mt ns to do 
is tlic element in which Oallcott's so our ease)—and then p..rl coin- 
genius moves; while that of W ilkie pany for the present, 
bl'ends and interfuses itself with the “ (Chelsea Pensioners receiving the 
inany-coloured changes and varieties London Oazette Extraordinary, of 
of human life, though only in a parti- Thursday June 22d, 1H15—announ- 
cular sphere. The mingled effect /if ring the Battle of Waterlog 11 ! !" 
the different kinds and degrees of Notwithstanding these thrcqfiotes of 
light in this admirable picture is admiration, with which tlieifatalogue- 
wonderfully powerful and true ; and makers have somewhat innocently, 
the near and distant cliffs, just emer- as well as impertinently, indulged 
ging froirf the mist that is suddenly . themselves, the picture of which the. 
clearing away, produce a magical ef- is the subject is doubtless a high 
feet. The influence of this sudden and admirable work—perhaps the 
change on the smugglers, and the most so that lias yet been achieved 
scene of character that is made to by one of the most extraordinary 
spring out of it, are not by any means geniuses of his age. Look at the old 
so good; for Callcott’s genius is at pensioner who is reading the (iazette, 
home only when depicting the simple to the eager, intent, and, as it were, 
appearances of external nature, and magic-stricken company. Th e r e • i * 
their direct and necessary effects on not one among them who docs uot 
animated life. There is a great same- seem to feel—but not to exclaim — 
ness in the faces and expressions of “ Ilad I three ears I'd hear tliee!’’ 
the smugglers ; and very little cha- But he is absorbed in his task, and 
racter in any of them. The picture seems to think, that to he able to read 
is, nevertheless, a rich ornament and the details of such a victory to his coni- 
credit to tlic British school; and panions, is as good as tohaviJ*vVhpre- 
there is no other school \>f the pre- sent at it. After lie has done reading, 
sent day which could have produced lie may perhaps have time to think 
any thing like it. But we must luyst- aijd feel on the subject of his reading , 
en to take a look .it Wilkie's picture, but, to read, and think, or feel, at the 
and then quit this room at once, or same time, is evidently more than licj 
we shall not have time to catch even considers himself called upon to do. 
a passing glance at the rest of tlic BesMes, you see, by the catalogue, 
Exhibition—unless you think of vi- that he was “ at the taking of Que- 
siting it again. And what say you sjiec with General Wolfe ;” aitsLsvlta* 
to this plan?—I can promise you are twenty Waterlooscompared vVth 
there is still remaining more matter that—in his Animation !—Next* in 
for amusement and admiration ho c, prominence of character, anil per- 
tlian in all the other .Exhibitions unit- naps even above him, as this soldier 
ed, elsewhere. For lhy pajtf I’m of leaning out of the wiiAq w.. with his 
opinion, that, now we arc here, to whole mind, heart,' anoyreiigth, 
hurry ^way before we have partaken concentrated in his sense of*Jiear- 
of what is uffered to us, in order that ing, or rather of listening for \w*n, 
we may>not lose what may present it appears, he can with difficult*- 
itself elsewhere, will prove to be no hear. 1 think there is more intiiii-* 
wiser than to rise and retire in the sitv of Expression thrown into this 
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face than into any I have ever seen 
cm canvas. The same kind of power 
is shown in.this head of the Mack, 
and to an equal dejiny^ pc^iaps; 
but the effect is so niieresting, 
because the oxpr*»ioii is neither so 
varicd'Vio^kO char acter istic: it .is an 
expression ot’ti.'Jfti jS^tnis exultation. 
s —But observe this dry, hard, with¬ 
ered ■Od icitiuf-ciii of a soldier. What 
avails it/fijjawl in to his deaf ear, (;■.s 
this^ Irish light horseimdi is doing) 
the details of an achievement which 
was begun and ended in three days, 
or, rawer, in one day ? Was not he 
'“with General Elliot at the bom¬ 
bardment of Gibraltar,” which lasted 
twenty-one months and twenty-one 
days? You may spare your breath, 
my rood-natured iri.nd ; for he to 
whoirroou address ^yourself is ren¬ 
dered «3bf hy inclination as well as 
by age. -Bill pr»y turn to this de¬ 
lightful touch of nature in the right- 
band corner of the picture. Sr! 
this lowly young creature, front* 
whom that dragoon seems io have 
just taken the child lie is holding up, 
is putting up her beautiful auburn 
hair, with as much quiet sell-com¬ 
placency, and as conscious a feeling as 
to its cjf-rl on her personal ehaiins, 
.as if she were alone before her mir- 
l*orT The victory of W aterloo may 
he a good thing enough in its way, 
for any thing she known or cares to 
the contrary ; but what is it U> her, 
compared#with her own sweet face, 
an l her desire to let it be seen to 
•tdw.'Vfst advantage !—These arc the 
toucheS*hy which Wilkie evinces his 
extpiisite genius; and p_ haps they 
are more unequivocal proofs of it, 
than even his unrivalled power ••of 
producing intense and concentrated 
expression. It mav, perhaps, ho 
worth both our whihs to return to 
this admirable work ; for as yet \w 
have but glanced at its most promi- 
iiejtt f^atur.s. But, at prcs.nl, th<!' 
ttfiie warns us to break away from 
it/ and betake ourselves each to our 
several occupations. “ For my poor 
part," 1 could bo content never to 
pass a jtuppier ejuy than i do “ the 
first .\pomlay in -May,” every year, at 
the-'b'xhihition ; provided 1 could en¬ 
tire the not being obliged to listen 
'to an/ after criticisma on it—still 
lPss to read such—and, hy%»t of all. 

• to write them ! 


THE PROVOST. BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“ ANNAIS 01* THE PARISH." &C. 
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" Wnci.r 1i:,” as we pn . ctcd, has 
proved a ponderous commodity. The 
snivelling, greasy, impudent, upset¬ 
ting little porous, was received, on 
bout sides of the Twvcd, with a very 
general expression of contempt or 
disgust. li e say nothing of the li¬ 
terary poverly—the enormous blun¬ 
ders—the utter ignorance of life, 
especially high lilt the entire ab¬ 
sence of any thing indicative of scho¬ 
larship—the drive 11 mg, namby-pam¬ 
by, puffy, pithless stylo- -the witless 
attempts to he witty, and ihe droll 
efforts to he di;oll—the improbabi¬ 
lity, incongruity, and chaotic confu¬ 
sion, that pervade the memoirs of 
this notable baronet: all this we 
have forgiven, or pitied, or simply 
laughed at, just as the “ lights and 
shadows" of our lnunoMr It.rppcnul to 
alternate for the lime being ; but the 
conceit, d, self-satisfied ignorance— 
tli l bustling forwardness—the sneak¬ 
ing, grovelling, crouching, tiim-strv- 
ing cunning of this ugly little imp of 
an .\sn.(ydeus, did, we admit, move 
and stir up our atrabilious hummus ; 
especially when we refit ctcd how atl- 
liinably such a sketch of the “ lise 
and pic. pxss" of a r ‘ pawky," vulgar, 
expatriated, fertuiie-humnig yeot, 
was calculated to make the whole 
John Bull guius eliuelde and gloat 
over our supposed national lm .\nness 
and baseness of spirit.- -and how rea¬ 
dily it he s -izeel on, to [joint 

anew those poinlles-, sarcasms, in 
which Englishmen, from the nays of 
Ivin; Jamie (if the .mthoi of “ Ni¬ 
gel" may he in aught believed) to 
the presuitjiour, have been tagir to 
indulge at our expense. Positively, 
v. e would have received, with more 
tolerance, a re-publication of some 
dozen odd numbers of the villanous 
North Briton itself. H itli the Scotch, 
therefore, who possessed any of the 
fcrfci njum m^enium of their forc'- 
fathertH it was thoroughly detested; 
with tiJfc English, who, perhaps, 
were more alive to its prominent 
nidi serial a ml hr Uses than to the* 
implied national libel, it was very 
cordially laughed at and despised. 
The affair of Lord Sandyford and 
his wife trenched ou the aristocrati- 
5 G 
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cal feelings of the latter, (for, with 
all his grumbling, growling, and out¬ 
cry, John Bull is an aristocrat at 
bottom); while the former looked on 
the history of Wheelin’x preferment as 
a vulgar and clumsy, though perhaps 
unintentional, attempt to satirize that 
ambitious spirit of persevering enter¬ 
prise, which has conducted so many of 
our countrymen to rank, fortune, and 
distinction ; and which, we trust, will 
long continue the enviable cliaracter- 
* istic of the children “ of dark glens 
and mountains wild." The thing, 
accordingly, fell, in some sort, dead- 
born from the press,” or was strangled 
in the very first days of its spurious 
existence. Ours, indeed, was the 
only literary journal that deigned to 
notice it; and we now rc'gret that we 
condescended to bestow on it tha^ 
distinction : it was really breaking a 
fly on a wheel!—erecting a gibbet 
to hang a dormouse !—wielding the 
club of Hercules to crush a gnat !— 
But, “ in for a penny—iu for a 
pound.”*. 

This worthy and ingenious author, 
whose epidermis, we have reason to 
believe, no critical shaft can pene¬ 
trate—so happily insensible is he to 
the exposure of his blunders and 
faults—and upon whom we never 
calculated on making the least im¬ 
pression, appears, however, to have 
come to the knowledge, that Whet-lie, 
and such as lie, would not go down ; 
and lienee he has now “ changed his 
hand,” to inflict on us a transmogri¬ 
fied re-impersonation of the reverend 
Micah Balwliidder, the gossipping, 

“ auld-farrant,” matiy-.wived parish 
priest of Dalmailing. Forth, there¬ 
fore, trots “ Proven PawkieofGuds- 
town”, a-masquerading in the bor¬ 
rowed or purloined habiliments of 
the uxorious parson ;—as* mawkish, 

“ sice,” selfish, “ stale, flat, and un¬ 
profitable," as his more godly prede¬ 
cessor. To write English, or ima¬ 
gine English characters, might be 
competent to other men, but u r as not 
this authors forte. The dog has, 
therefore, returned to «his vop it a- 
gain; and, before we advance over 
the matter of two dozen pages of this 
notable new .work, we are chin-deep 
in the petty politics, low-bred pas¬ 
sions, anduncouth slang, of anameless 
borough,—which are very natural¬ 
ly and properly supposed to possess 


great interest to persons of education 
and refinement, in a refined anti en*- 
lightrned age ! t If, however,, there 
be ,anp wlio^Jtakc pleasure in such 
exhibinWrtf, < *we’ , 4aust now certiorate 
them, that we doVnot, on this occa¬ 
sion, intend to cat* ver^jHiei'&.lly to 
such an elcgs^iV.’.f^atfftc. Our no¬ 
tice of the “ Provost” must lje 
brief, and we have no intention that? 
it should be very minute, lljs me¬ 
rits, we trUBt, will be duly appreci¬ 
ated ; and wc i ertainly think be is 
not the first worthy g' ntleman of the 
genus, who knew now to dials ever- 
watclr.ful cunning in the snuff-colour¬ 
ed drab ami “ umbrageous beaver” 
of plain-dealing and sincerity—who 
resorted to the most paltry and con¬ 
temptible tricks anil juggleries, to 
secure and preserve an ascej/fancy 
in town politics—who has helped a 
drurnly, foggy-hcaded preamcr, to a 
warm fat living, on condition of his 
marrying a mouldy, superannuated 
female cousin—or who lias liberally 
lined his own pouches from the con¬ 
tents of the public purse, pleading pri¬ 
or example, to sweeten the acidulated 
feeling of dishonesty which clung, in 
despite of him, to his conscience, like 
a thistle-top to a silk mantle. Agree¬ 
ing so far with our author, that such 
a portraiture is not wholly destitute 
of verisimilitude, we now proceed to 
lay before our readers such an ac¬ 
count of tliis magnum opus as is con¬ 
sistent with our very circumscribed 
limits. 

Pawkie had been brought ijn--*-■* 
the <( tayloring,” as the autfcb'r ele¬ 
gantly words it; and having con¬ 
trived to get a nest egg,” (tlnglicr, 
a lagacy), which “ he did not fail to 
lay and cloke on to some purpose”— 
(was he a hen after all ?)—lie sets 
up a shop—soon becomes a thriving 
man—intermeddles not, fora season, 
with the esoteric arcana of borough, 
’polities: but, at last, when liCThsd 
‘ f taken the measure” of his soul)' 
lunges in over Head and ears—helps 
imself, according to use and wont, 
to some of the good things that fell 
par accident in his l^ay, and, which 
our learned author describes as\gras- 
sums, or grata* gifts"—thrice retftfces 
the apex of burghal ambition, “ tnfe, 
Provostry”—contrives, by a pitiful^ 
and misegpblc juggle, to get tluf 
Town Council, who seem to have . 
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Ijarl a rough guess of their man, to 
Cover ami sweeten his retirement front 
office v.hva. spacious piece of “ silver- 
plate” (\^C'use the author’s fiords 
again)—and resigr;, Visiting 
t honours iimnediawly after, to gtffe 
place, mjt to a l/ctter, at least not a 
worse man.- ,Ai.virWg the curtain 
drops, and we hear no more of the 
Nrjirthy l’rovost Pawkie ! This is, af¬ 
ter-all, nut scurvy treatment to the 
first -Magistrate of a iti^al iiurgh. 
The mind is naturally eager to pene¬ 
trate into the retirement of great men; 
and ij^’aa any thing but lair in the 
Author to dap a padlock on the pro¬ 
vost’s mouth, the moment lie had 
doffi-d his gold chain, and descended 
to the rank of a “ common man.” 
'Vi! know only three great men whom 
we sl^uihl have been proud to con¬ 
verse with, in exile oV retirement, ami 
these arcV-Napolyon Bonaparte, Lord 
Sidmouth, and “ Provost Pawkie !” 

But as we cannot have all the talk 
to ourselves, we must suffer the Pro-* 
vost. to jabber a morsel or two of his 
appropriate lingo; and, first of all, 
we shall permit him to describe an 
electioneering trick of such devilish- 
ly-clever device, that we verily be* 
Jieve its parallel is not to he found 
even in If'hi die, aided and abetted 
‘ as he'vvas by the fortune-telling (>ip- 
sy Sybil. 

By and bye, when the lamest in Eng¬ 
land was over, the parliament was dis¬ 
solved, lmt*no candidate started on my 
lord's interest, as was expected by Mr 
'.tlTiTT Tjv, and lie began to fret and be 
dissatNtied that he had ever consented to 
allow himself to be hoodwinked out of 
the guildry. However, just three days 
before the elect ion, and at the dead haur 
iff the night, the sound of chariot wheels 
and of horsemen was heard in our streets, 
uud this was Mr Galore, the great Indian 
Nabob, that had bought the Bcerland 
■plates, and built the grand plate that is 
called-ftucknoo-House,coming from Lon^ ’ 
with the inliucncc of the crown on 
liis side, to oppose the uld member, lie 
drove straight to Provost Pick Ian’s house, 
lias ing, as we afterwards found out, been 
in a secret correspondence with him 
throughsMic niodinm of Mrs Pieklan, who 
was c/junct in the business wdth Miss 
Nc'TV, the Nabob’s maiden sister. Mr 
’VLucre was not a little confounded at 
this,'for lit had imagined that I was the 
agent on behalf of my lord, v^io was of 
the government side, so he wist not what 
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to do, in the morning when he came to 
uie, till I said to him briskly— 

11 Ye ken, Bailie, that ye’re trysted to 
me, and it’s our duty to support the Nu- 
bob, vvhp is both able and willing, as I 
hav e good reason to think, tv equitc our 
services in a very grateful manner.” This 
was a cordial to his spiiit, and, without 
more ado, we In tit of us set to woik to 
get the Bailie made the delegate. In this 
I hail nothing in vine hnt the good of my 
country , by pirns tt / ing, as it was my duty, 
his Mujt sty's yova nlimit, for 1 was satis- 
lied with my situation as Dean of Guild. 
But the handling required no small slight 
of f kill. 

The first thing was, to persuade those 
that were on the side of the old member, 
to elect Mr M‘Lucre lor delegate, he 
being, us we had concerted, openly de¬ 
clared for that interest; and the benefit to 
bg gotten thereby, having, by use and. 
wont, been at an established and regular 
rate. The next thing was to get some 
ol’ those that were with me on my lord’s 
side, kept out of the way on the day of 
choosing the delegate; tbh vte were the 
strongest, and could easily have returned 
the Provost, but 1 hud no dear notion 
bow it would advantage me, to make the 
Provost delegate, as was proposed. I, 
therefore, on the morning of the business, 
invited three of the council to take their 
breakfast with me, for the ostensible 
purpose ol going in a body to the council 
chamber to choose the Provost delegate; 
Imt when we vvcie at In oaldust, .John 
Soakers, my lad in the shop, by my sug¬ 
gestion, vv arily got a bale of broad cloth 
so tumbled, as it were by accident, at the 
door, that it could not be opened, for it 
bent the key in such a manner in the 
lot k, and crookct the suck, that without 
a smith there was no egress, and sorrow 
a smith was to he had—all were out 
and around the tolbooth waiting for the 
u |«shut of the choosing the delegate.— 
Those: that saw me in the meantime, 
would have thought I had gone dement¬ 
ed : I ramped, and I stamped ; I banned, 
and t bellowed, like dcs|»eration. My 
companions, no a bit liettcr, llew flutter¬ 
ing* to the windows, like wild birds to the 
wires of their cage.—However, to make 
a long tale short, Bailie M‘Lucre wa-, by 
inruns of litis device, chosen delegate, 
seemingly against my side—But, oh ! he 
was a i\e tod,*for no sooner was he so 
chosen, tfian lie begin to act for his ovvn 
behoof—anil lhat very afternoon, while 
laith piylies were holding .their public 
dinner, he sent round the liefi to tell that 
the potatoe crop on Jiis back rig was to 
be sold by way of public roup the same 
day. There wasna one in the town, that 
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had reached the years of discretion, but 
kent what na sort of potatoes he was go¬ 
ing to sell; and I uuts no Jixtnrhrd It/ this 
open coriujption, that I went to him, 
and expressed iny great surprise. Hot 
words ensued h tween us, and I told him 
very plainly, that I would have nothing 
further to say to him or his political pro- 
Jlif'ictj However, his potatoes were 
sold, and brought upwards of three gui¬ 
neas the peck, the Nabob being the pur¬ 
chaser? who, to show his contentment 
with the haigain, made Mrs M‘Lucre, 
and the Bailie’s three daughters, presents 
of new gowns, and prin-cods that were 
not stuffed with wool. 

This truly cilifving horror of a 
bribe sits very giacelully on the in¬ 
corruptible Provost, who loses no fu¬ 
ture occasion of indemnifying himself 
for being outwitted at this turn, and 
who fairly confesses, that he only 
abandoned peculation when the en- 
creasing intelligence, and inquisitive 
spiiit of the age, tendered ultimate 
dut-’ct'on and-shamc completely una¬ 
voidable. 

A voting woman, by name Jeanic 
Gniftling, had been found guilty of 
child-murdcr, and sent.need to die 
the death in the Royal Borough 
of G'idot'iwn. Pawkio was youngest 
Bailie when this happened; and 
Jack, the fini-.hrr of the law, who 
had been ruit for from Ayr, not hav¬ 
ing arrived at the expected time, 
our hero narrowly escaped being 
made hangman. Ketch, however, at 
length casts up; and the poor thing 
dies in a state of lethargy, which 
must have rendered her death little 
better than a judicial imyelcr, espe¬ 
cially as she had given signs of men¬ 
tal infirmity and estrangement even 
before her trial. An execution in*a 
country-town invariably produces a 
holiday to schools; shocks sentimen¬ 
tal Misses ; affoids a top’ic of gossip 
to greybeards and gramlams; and, in 
short, exci'es what is called “ a great 
sensation." This occurrence is w611- 
enough described, but w T ith the usual 
propensity to quiet exaggeration, for 
which this author is somewhat re¬ 
markable. We hav* pot room for it. 

No office or dignity istiCvilhout 
its accompanying measure of annoy¬ 
ances and drawbacks. Pawkie, now 
become Provost, was occasionally 

S chert by meal-mobs: but with him 
iscrction was the better part of va¬ 
lour; and if he sometimes got no 


stinted allowance of srnrn, he took 
good care that “ the representative 
of Majesty" (as he mndesfln^ styled 
himswif) shod Id receive the hast 
possilW< b ff T W TVrhis was sometimes 
* a hair in his nt^jc,” as Bailie Jarvie 
says. But an acIitlcntaLfcqjirrence 
servid to tff^i^daayemfmbrance of 
this infirmity of a Provrst’s mircl. 
A French spy was seized with a fey* 
lriidably-koking and suspicious mass 
of appurtenances about htin ; and, in 
the absence rf “ the representative 
of Majesty," carried before a grue¬ 
some old dolt of a mtrtrtl:. g Afijciqus 
Bailee, who, in testimony or his ju¬ 
dicial vigilance, and his active loyal¬ 
ty, commits the unfortunate specu¬ 
lator to the Tolbooth, and transmits 
his voluminous papeis, by express, 
to the Lord Advocate for Sntftlanei 
for the time bring,—espeewng, no 
doubt, to be “ ((istinguisfiul with 
{•rent friary" as Lord Byron's clas¬ 
sical biographer would say, for his 
jiremptitude in saving the country 
from such imminent peril. Poor Bai¬ 
lie Boohle ! we' must record the mis¬ 
haps of thy luckless loyalty. 

“ I* gude faith,” meet the Bailie, with 
a kcckle of exultation, “ here’s proof 
enough now. This is a plain map o’ the 
Frith o’ Clyde, all the way to the tail of 
the hank o’ Greenock. This ltiuvkle 
pUiee is Airan ; that round ane is the 
rrnig of Ailsa; the wee ane between is 
Plado- Gentlemen, gentltn.cn. this is a 
sore discovery ; Ihciewill l,e hanging atul 
quurteringon this.” So he Tirrtmd the 
man to be forthwith committed as a king’s 
prisoner to the TolbooLh ; and tuyfn.u P> 
me, said:—“ Mv Loid I‘ro\ffd, as ye 
have not been present throughout the 
whe.le of tin's troublesome affair. I’ll e’en 
gi’t' an account mysel' to the Lord Advo¬ 
cate of what we have done.” 1 thought, 
at the time, there was something fey and 
uteriv forward in this, but I assented? 
for I ..now not what it was, that seemed 
to me as if there was something ncith'"- 
>,right nor regular ? indeed, to tony the 
truth, I was no ill pleased that the R^C;e 
took en him w luri he did; so 1 allowed 
him to write himself to the Lord Adto- 
rate ? a id, as the sequel shewed, it was 
a blessed prudence on my part that f did 
so. For no sooner did his lovrtship re¬ 
ceive the Bailie’s terrifying leltcn^than a 
special king’s n essengcr was sent tlr-yake 
the spy into Edinburgh Castle; and no¬ 
thing could surpass the great impoitanccK 
that Builij^Booble made of himself, on the 
occasion, of getting the man into a coach.. 
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and two dragoons to guard him into Glas- 
vjw. 

Ih tfi 0 , wliat a dejected man was the 
nmfrolilc'Bailie Booble/aml what a laugh 
rj.-s from shop and c>;.I.'.Vi .r, when the 
Pilings caine out frrrfii Kdinburgh, that 
“ tlu alien enemy’/ was hut a French 
<.\><jk coining over fnyjT^lJuhliii, with the 
intent to take up '{he trait.; of a cnnfuc- 
li'j.ter in Glasgow; and that the map of 
the Civil * \y.is nothing hut a plan for the 
outset »f .a fushi inahle table ! The 
fl lilie's island of Arran heflig the roast 
heel', and the rr.iig of AiKa the plurnh- 
pu.ltling, and Plarla a butter-boat. Xo- 
li(vl>;,enjoyed the jocularity of the bmi- 
■ ii-'s, more than myself; Imt I treiyhlcd, 
when I thought of the escape tint my 
honour and clinrm ter had with the t.oni 
Advocate. I trow, Bailie flooblu net ir set 
himself so forward from that day to this. 

Wctaive the following with plea¬ 
sure, Bkia'ise it contains one touch of 
simple anil rficctfvc pathos ( oh ! si 
sir omnia !) It is from the chapter 
entitled “ The Meal Mob." 

• 

The grief, however, of the busmens 
was na visible till the Saturday . the wont¬ 
ed day for the p >or l<> seek theii meat, 
tvhon the swarm of beggars that came 
forth was a sight tiuly cuiumiLinis. M.my 
a decent auld woman, that had patiently 
eked out the slender thread of a weary 
■ Inkswnh It t wheel, in privacy, her .scant 
and w,iht known nn'v to h**r Maker, u.i, 
seen going limn door to door, with the 
salt t sir in her c'e. and looking in the 
lace of the pitiful, being as yet unac¬ 
quainted v.Mh the language of beggary : 
but the worst sight of all, wa, two Ixniny 
Wr '**"ljh ' ; 1 their best, of a genteel 
deineaubui, going Iroin house to house, 
like the hungry hubos in the wood; no¬ 
body kent who they were, nor vvhar they 
came from; but as 1 was seeing ifceni 
served myself at our door, { spoke to 
them, and they told me, that their mother 
vyas !y ing sick and ill at home. They 
were the orphans of a broken merchant 
from Glasgow, and, with their mother, 
had colne out to our town the week la; ' 
£<;/(?, without knowing where else to seek 
'■‘"their meat. • 

Various incidents occur to disturb 
the somnolent obesity of the W’orthy 
magistrate during his second reign. 
The volunteering then came in, as 
pccpic say here; anti with that liever- 
f.tiling regard to the interest of the 
first- person singular, which distin¬ 
guished the Provost throughout the 
whole of his brilliant career, he at¬ 


tempted, by a side wind, (for, like all 
the tribe of politicians, from Machia- 
vil downwutds, he did nothing in a 
straight-fo; ward manner,) to manage 
so as w* get a job thrown ; his way, 
namely, furnishing do tins to the 
fcatlnr-bed berets. Hut the hook 
was ill-haitul and the fish would not 
oblige him wnh a single nibble ; or, 
what is more likely, the character of 
the angler was in< re than a match 
for his own dexterity in baiting his 
line, lie is disappointed, in short;' 
and to render the mortification com- 
phte, lie is boatin at his own game, 
and by the viry ptisan whom he had 
employed as a stale fouuc to play for 
his hem fit. A press-gang also dis¬ 
turbs the peace of the town, by a 
nocturnal inclusion; hut arc soon ex¬ 
pelled by the infuriated inch. This 
proved a sore matter to Pawkie. He 
had got credit with the “ sovereign 
people,” for having', in his capacity 
as Justice of the Pence.* signed the 
Puss Wan.inis, the which leads to 
the summary demolition of tvery 
pane of glass in his home, fly the 
advice and aid of Keelivinc, the 
town-clerk, he coiitiives, however, to 
get liberally indemnified. JIis next 
achievement is to burn his wig at a 
Tory dinner -an approval testimo¬ 
nial of the gei.uinemss of his loyal- 
tv,—arid, to crown his attachment to 
(.'lunch and State, by getiing mortal 
drunk.—than which no minister or 
minister's satellite could desire a rr.orc 
convincing p>oof of a Iran's being a 
real “ life-and-fortune” Tory. To 
this .succeeds “ Windy Vule,” which 
naturally brings shipwrecks, nml the 
shipwrecks as naturally ns-her in a 
“s Subscription” for the sufferers, in 
the disbursements of which, he hav¬ 
ing been appointed Treasurer, Paw¬ 
kie, as his manner is, fails not to 
laud his own conduct out of all mo¬ 
deration. “ Public Lamps” are next 
got by his activity—an improvement, 
as the author wittily observes, which 
could hardly fail to be “ clearly and 
lumintnishf useful.” But we cannot 
chronicle all wonders of Provost 
PawkiJs Mayoralty ; and must be 
content with adding only one more of 
his illustrious achievements ; name¬ 
ly, discovering, in a certain Cap¬ 
tain Armour, the identical brother 
of Jeanie (brisling, who had been 
hanged for the crime of child-nmr- 
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tier. The whole of this episode is so 
brutally stupid, that we could al¬ 
most find in our hearts to wish the 
sage Archon a dangle at a rope’s end 
a la Human , for his impudAjee in 
trying to contest the palm with the 
renowned Major Longbow. Thet 
Captain Armour's brother officers 
should have looked askance at him, 
when it was discovered that his sis¬ 
ter had been hanged, was not won¬ 
derful ; but we beg to inform the 
author, that, when an officer is sent 
to Coventry by his mess-mates --men, 
jealous of honour, and not easily 
brooking interference in such matters 
—the person upon whom the brand 
is fixed is not to he restored to the 
privileges of a gentleman by a ca- 
pernoited I'rovost, incompetent to 
think or act in such matters ; cr by a 
rusty Karl, who onl) certifies that the 
individual in question had once been 
his flunhy. It is curious enough, that 
the author .liasmot condescended to 
inform us by what sort of evidence 
the sister of Captain Armour had 
been found guilty of the crime for 
which she suffered ; nor can we con¬ 
ceive how child-murder could have 
been brought home to poor Jcanie, 
seeing the cor/ms ilclirf! had never 
been discovered. The author will 
explain this as he best may ; mean¬ 
while, he will permit us to suppose, 
that our review o£Sir Andrew H’/icc- 
lie may have given him a slight dis¬ 
taste for descriptions of legal procee d¬ 
ings. 

But we must really have done ; the 
which vigorous resolution compels 
us to omit “ The Town Drummer,” 
who appears to have been a sad thorn 
in the Provost’s side,—and *• Tie 
Duel," of which the less that is said 
the better,—and “ The Stramash in 
the Council,” where some lusty blows 
were both givtn and received,—and 
the whole nianoeuvrings about th_ 

silver-plate,” as it is called in the 
author’s tautological jargon. We leave 
these fields to be hunted over by 
more industrious and ill-natured cri¬ 
tics than ourselves. 1 , / 

In our review of Whedief tV xvc ob¬ 
served that this author’s mind ap¬ 
peared to us to be a species o,f <f in¬ 
tellectual barrel-organ, capable of 
playing only a limited number of 
tunes.' The remark was perhaps 
severe, but it appears also to be 


just, as this production testifies 

The Provost” is merely the echo 
of the “ Annuls of the J‘arisJ£*^ tin- 
shadow of a sha de. Everything is 
painted by ttfc*sh^ie pencil, and with 
tlfe same colours^ The subject is 
only nominally cl)aYigid. y r\Ve have 
the same minufeflffl£>tctHmis particu¬ 
larization—the same odious, quaint, 
and vulgar slang—the same cast of 
characters—the same manncis and 
habits ;—ii^sliort, the author build¬ 
ing up a second bouse with bricks 
and mortar purloined from the first, 
lie should try to shift tid■ cuckon- 
note lor a season :—a failure in a new * 
department is not so nauseous as rr 
slavish and unskilful copy from what 
has already been achieved. The style 
of the Annuls of the Pi<ri:.h, and of 
The Provost, is naturally somnolent, 
and incapable of relief, or verity, or 
flexibility ;—and \v,<: infer rae neces¬ 
sity of this immediate revolution of 
purpose from the undoubted fact, 
that, like Iris own Dr Swapkirk, 
when about to kick the bucket, he is 
getting “ irj'nosy, unit oozy, and 
tho::y, ms rAci'i.ms blimi shi'T 
rr, .and LOCKin IN hi/ a DUMB 
PALSY”!! ! 

A TRl’F A N‘U Al l'III NTH' HISTORY 
Of “ IU, TAM.” 

No. V. 

Tn c period at last arrived, rvhtn 
the Bible and the Collection, and the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Petitioiis^WJe- 
destined to give place to Hutluiman, 
with all his perplexing arrangements, 
of nouns, pronouns, verbs, partici¬ 
ple;, &rc. As 1 bad been somewhat 
initiated previously, 1 held a res¬ 
pectable place in my class for some 
wee l s at the outset; but this advan¬ 
tage in,starting proved prejudicial to 
my progress in the end ; for, as - ’ ' 
"^ould always say my new lessbh ere 
it was read out, I acquired the hatffc 
of trifling, and tormenting my class- 
fellows, who were disposed to learn 
what they were yet ignorant of; and, 
in the course of a month or, two, 1 
had the mortification to find myself 
not very far from the bottour of a 
class containing upwards of a score 
of boys. In the upper regions of the 
class theje was something like peace, 
and order, and discretion ; but towards 
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tty* extu-miiy of the serpent tail, the sparrow-hawks, were applied to Se¬ 
mitic ohtained—every species of mis- euro permanent and available votes, 
rule’&nd-mjschief prevailed; pinching In eases, too, where bribery might 
each other’s arms, tramping on earn not avail, intimidation \v»s resorted 
other's toes, and hipwing away markg to; afffl I have been sc.eral times 
from each other’s books, were con- most unmercifully beaten, 1 -.cause I 
stant and^babitual sources of secret dared to give my vote past some one 
fun and tittering alhtbkonent; so that of my class-f( lows who had thought 
when the watchword came “ to cor- proper to calculate upon it. In or- 
roel,”weofthe lower regions were sol- der, under this arrangement and ta- 
dorti prepared to obey. Thus a kind clt adjustment, to benefit by the votes 
of league, offensive and defensive, was of others, it was not at alf necessary 
formed amongst us; and if, at any to know any thing of the subject of 
time, one of us dunces, more adven- investigation ; it was quite sufficient 
.ureas than bis fellow.;, contrived, to ensure the object, that the candi- 
hv a random hit, or chance coffee- date for preferment had opened his 
tlon, to attain a higher and more I 10 - mouth, and ejected a certain propor¬ 
tion) able station, lie was instantly tion of vociferation into the indistinct 
chased, by his new and dcgiadcd as- and collective rjish of sound ; and 
seriates, down to his starting-post a- when the maskr’s finger went round 
gain, olterc a sufficient quantity of t!ie circle, seconded by the important 
sneer, qvjz, and derision, awaited his enquiry, “ Who was first?” it never 
return. » once entered into the heads of the 

ic was customary with us to ecr- jury, that the fact of a “ correction” 
root or rectify the slips of our stipe- having been actually made, was any 
riors in the class, all at once, and* subject of consideration. Sometimes 
at the* word of command given by unfortunate occurrence s woufd result 
the master; consequently, whenever from this arrangement ; and at one 
an error was detected, a general ap- time 1 had a most severe whipping, 
peal of the inferiors in the class for voting for a boy who had unibrtu- 
was made for leave to “correct;” nately never even opened his mouth 
and the master having pronounced at all; and, on another occasion, one 
that word in a smart and imperative of the unsuccessful candidates was 
mariner, every mouth opened, every detected in the very act of shaking 
throat swelled, and bawled, and his fist, knitting his brows, and nod- 
screamed, to the tune of “ Devil ding his head, at some one amongst 
take the last, and the lowest.” In his opponents. Hut, upon the whole, 
these circumstances, it was often dif- things went on pretty smoothly, and 
ficult to determine who had the prio- served to preserve both extremities 
.'Ify *af vote — and this point, too of the class, contented with, and even 
weightyhfid invidious for the decision attached to’ their respective privile- 
of any one, was generally referred to ges—the duxes having the honour, 
the collective voice of the class.— and the dunces the profit of prefer- 
All this was most just, and judiciorffi, mtlit. Let those patriots, and liigh- 
and equitable in its principle ; but, flyers in the cars of I’topi,m govern- 
ili its practical application, it prov- ment, who would abolish corruption, 
erbhiglily injurious, and eminently and annihilate bribery* in the elec- 
liable to the most serious abuse tion of our Honourable Members to 
,-iSH*very boy, who did not himself J’arjiament—let them, in the midst 
take a’ share in the “ correction,” " of the very heat, and, as I may say, 
i^us invested with the privilege of a whirlwind of their patriotism, recal 
vote upon the priority of the correct- to mind their own conduct, and that 
ing voices, the lower boys, who took of their class-fellows, when at school, 
t less interest in the contest for places, ' and the’hpcollcc'tion may perhaps, if 
’ became, gs it were, the arbiters and any thinff can, serve to moderate 
judges of the merits and claims of their expectations, and cool their zeal, 
their superiors. Hence, me were The declensions, the conjugations, 
canvassed, by the duxes, in the the irregular, and, what was of still 
most regular and systematic manner; more intricate and perplexing me- 
and bribes, even up to the 'vmount mory, the defective and preterative 
nf French pines, fishing-rods, and verbs, having been mastered—the 
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rules of syntax, from “ An adjective when the subject is fairly and dis¬ 
agrees,''to “ I'tinam saperes," hav- passionately considered, deep and last¬ 
ing been carefully conned, and com- ing impressions though and 

initted, both in their Latin and in even painfully received,—few, but 
their English garb, to memory, the ejjstinet and indcjil.de ideas, will be 
interesting morning at last arrived h?Id as preferable to a whole plian- 
which was destined to ( pen up be- tasmagoria of men tal picJrfre-work, 
fore us all the mysteries of “ Ex- which passes •btlo'fb the mind’s eye, 
plaining lessons,” which was to ini- like the quickly succeeding anil 
tiatc us into the labyrinths and sinuo- evanishing displays of a magie-lau- 
sities of Grecian wisdom *, in the thorn. I have known a hoy reftd- 
shape of “ Omnibus placcto.” Our ing Virgil fit twelve months after his 
plan was, first to analyse, (')■ say the initiation, and .-ending it, too, to 
parts of speech ; in the next place, to the astonishment and delight of all 
parse or construe; and, latterly, to ex- who heard him—who. wdi every 
plain, or give the English : a method successive season, regularly lost the 
of proceeding, which, in this age of past year’s acquisition in the pre¬ 
innovation and ubridgenn nt, I would sent, and, at the end of an acadc- 
still earnestly ri eomipend to all school- mical education, was only distin- 
masters. it is indeed a slow pioccss, guislied by a superth'aLly of ac- 
but it is, “ c contra," a sure one. quisilion, and aq impatience /flf sys- 
Edueatioii does not consist so much tematic and continued study? which 
of absolute knowledge eonvejtd, as fairly placed all cwellencefviiid even 
of ideas and impressions retained rcspi'ctabilitv of scholarship, beyond 
and these latter can never prove ei- his reach : and I have likewise had 
tiler vivid or permanent, according Occasion to know many boys, who 
to the* Lanca. tnaii system of ad- came on slmvlv at Hr-t, learned every 
\ance. A hoy us now-a-days marched thing with difficulty, and apparently 
through tile classics, like an aimy in wasted sevcial years in vain efforts 
retreat; and provided that, at every to advance, who have yet, after all, 
step, lie is so much fuither on in his become first tolerable, and, latterly, 
way, lias actually thrown so much e.f excellent scholars, and most useful 
the travel to his rearward, there is members of soeicty—merely anil sim- _ 
no enquiry made respecting his ae- ply, by remaining seven, instead of 
quaintuneesliip with tie* country rive- years, at the grammar-school, 
through which he is iiassiug. It ;s Time consumes iron and sti.ne---tlio 
quite possible, by means of liicdern drop hollows the lock, not by main 
abridgement and rapidity, to bring force, hut by olttii ialling: and he 
the memory of a boy into contact who would have bis son run the-best 
with an immensity ot useful and in- chance of permanent and usdijj oh.rr**- 
teresting knowledge— to teach him to sical aequircmuils, must •Eire!ully 
repeat and aceptire move in one avoid all that modern quackery to 
twelvemonth, than, by the slow, hut which Hell and Lancaster have at 
sure method adopted with us, ‘We lefist given ri-e and countenance, 
could master in three ; hut then no In tlv days, however, when 1 cn- 
incans have hitherto beep discovered ti red upon “ (hnnibus piaceto.” the re 
of rendering this knowledge pinna- ever'no Hells nor Lancasters; and 
nent; of “ fixing the mercury,” and our learned and sagacious master 
of preventing the young and pliy-tir^ taught us to proceed step hv step,* 
mind fioin resembling the seu, which, ‘with the most teazing, hut judicious 
though ploughed and furrowed by scrupulosity. /Thus it behoved 
the keel of the ship, instantly closes to discuss “omnibus,” in rtspectrof 
in, and resumes its former aspect. I case—number—and, lastl nelcr— 

appeal, not only to‘those /.ho are and it astonished us not _ little, 
philosophically acquainted *S\ith the when wo came to discover, that 
nature of the human mind, but, di- “ omnibus," being masculimt must 
rcctly and immediately, to, all who be restricted to “men;” aim that 
have any recollection of their own consequently, as we were led to i»- 
cducation ; and I have no doubt that, for, “ women” were excluded. -This 

—- was perfectly in keeping and cob-’ 

• iVctc—“ Dicta sapientum e Gra-cis.” sistency with Mr MaeGill’s preach- 
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ipa, who, whenever a curse or two 
under discussion, and to be dealt 
outTujpflji our sinful race, took •spe¬ 
cial* notice of both sexes, by the re¬ 
gular reiteration of 4f he," and conse¬ 
quently' *S shebut who, when It 
blessing •er two happened to be in 
tlie wind, remained satisfied with the 
simple specification of the masculine 
gentler “ he." Next we came to dis¬ 
cuss “ Pliceto," which was bv no 
means so easy a task; bj* the help, 
however, of tlie dictionary, we at last 
fixed upon “ placcoand one imp, 
more knowing than the rest, disco¬ 
vered the identity of this word, as 
he supposed, in the ablative of the 
perfect participle passive. This, 
however, happening not exactly to 
coincide with the master’s views, we 
were condemned to “ go through" 
the wlf.de verb “ st'eunduni doceo,” 
from beguiling tq end, a punishment 
which rendered us more scrupulous 
of admitting conjecture for truth in 
future. Tlie “ parts” having been 
discussed, next came on the “ con¬ 
structions a kind of aerial existen¬ 
ces, which seemed to rest rather in 
the arbitrary adjustments of the 
master’s fancy, than in any external 
intimations exhibited in the sentence. 
Here “placeto" took the lead, and, to 
accommodate his widowhood, a part¬ 
ner in theshape of the pronoun" Tu," 
was united with him, whilst the 
words of the marriage ceremony 
were pronounced in “ a verb a- 
grccs with its nominative.” “ Ho- 
ujbus" being, for ,tlie sake of sup¬ 
port, jAtk as a prop beneath the de¬ 
pendency and insecurity of the ad¬ 
jective te omnibus,” the whole sen¬ 
tence was clenched in, and dove¬ 
tailed, by means of “ placcto” go¬ 
verning “ liominibus” in the dative, 
•^jul the adjective “ omnibus" con¬ 
triving to live in harmony, or, as the 
r.\ile has it, “ to agree,” with the bor¬ 
rowed -and accommodating substaiw 
m *ive. Last of all came “ the Eng¬ 
lish," which, after this previous in¬ 
vestigation, was easily made out. And 
thus the whole process was conclu¬ 
ded in a moral adage, the practica¬ 
bility and reasonableness of which it 
did not belong to us, in opposition to 
the wisdom of one of the wise men 
of Greece, to doubt or to question. 

• • When I see the Masters pf the 
.High School of Edinburgh stcreo- 
. VOL. x. 


typingCordcrius—than which a more 
injudicious manuul for the earliest 
stage of Latin education cannot easi¬ 
ly be conceived—I am not less sur- 
prisei^fhan mortified, to ; hink that 
there has not yet appeared a judi¬ 
cious, and properly-arranged, and 
adapted substitute, for this Homan 
Catholic and involved colloquial ab¬ 
surdity. 1 have amused myself in 
constructing a manual of this kind *, 

* I have looked through mj Uncle’s m 
papers for this manual, as he termed it, 
here referred to, and have only discover¬ 
ed a kind of skeleton, or sketch, ujxjn the 
subject. My Unde being a man of a some¬ 
what \ olatiie turn of mind, it is at least 
possible, that this plan was never fully 
executed, and that a letter, which I find 
addressed to him by the Rector of the 
High School of Edinburgh, dissuading 
him from the undertaking, on account of 
the stake which one of the masters possess¬ 
ed in a stereoH j>ed edition of Corderius, 
had the effect, of deterring him from the 
fulfilment of his purpose. For the benefit, 
how ever, of any one who may chuse to 
follow out the idea, I shall here submit 
an abridgment of my Unde’s sketch. 

7Viia ofun Tniliitory Hook , intended to su- 
jicrside the use of Corderius in Schools. 

Irf, This book to consist entirely of sen¬ 
tences and passages, selected from the 
purest classics ; and to commence Vith 
such sentences as are free from ellipsis, 
and as arc analogous to the English lan¬ 
guage, in point of verbal arrangement. 

2d, The rules of syntax to be exemplified 
in these sentences, upon the following 
principles:— 

1st, A sentence to lie considered as a 
proposition, and that proposition to be re¬ 
garded as consisting ultimately of two 
piprts only, the verb and the nominative. 

2d, This verb and nominative may 
either be considered as simple or com¬ 
pound ; as ‘i*the king sees,” or, “ the king, 
with his accustomed sagadty, sees ail the 
machinations of his enemies.” In the first 
instance, the nominative and the verb 
stand out unlimited, in the second in¬ 
stance, the nominative is limited by the 
adjunctive, “ with his accustomed saga¬ 
city,” and the verb, by “ all the machi¬ 
nation^* his enemiesthat is to say, the 
king’s sefing, is, in this last instance, mo¬ 
dified by these machinations, or spoken of 
as directed towards them. W ~c this com¬ 
pound sentence to be expressed in as few 
words as possible, these words would , not 
be fewer than two, the verb and tl^f no¬ 
minative. Bearing these principles, there* 
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which, if I live, 1 mean to give to 
the public, and by means of which, 
that stumbling block, which lies on 
the very threshold of classical study, 
will be removed, and the w venue 
smoothed and levelled, which con¬ 
ducts to the fair and inviting temple 
of ancient taste and literature. I shall 
never forget the difficulties which 
the “ Salve preceptor’s”—“ E cubi- 
culo nostro’s”—and “Tam multo ma¬ 
ne’s”—presented to us in our inexpe¬ 
rienced and entirely helpless state; 
and could not help coming to the 
conclusion, that those who composed 
the “ Colloquies” must have been 
the most arrant bunglers, since they 
left so much in every sentence to be 
understood, or, as we termed it, to be 
“ taken in.” All, at this period of 
my education, was dark and mysteri¬ 
ous with me,—and if 1 said right, or 
if I said wrong, was entirely the re¬ 
sult of guess-work, or of the friendly 
assistance of some one more advanced 
than myself. Finding in the instance, 
in particular, of “ Tam multo mane," 
that my name-sake “'Tam,” with all 
hisretinucof faith ful followers, were*, 
in respect of speech, to be consider¬ 
ed as “ adverbs”—a race of “ words” 
with whose history and caprices we 
had usually no further trouble—I 
had mentally resolved to subject tin; 

fore, in mind, Rudimnn’s rules of syntax 
should he exemplified thus :— 

1 xt. The simple verb agreeing with the 
simple nominative — e. g. Rex amat. 

Srf, The compound nominative agree¬ 
ing with the simple verb; which involves 
the rules “ an adjective agrees,” the 
“ conjunctions, ct, ac, at quo,” Kc. —thus, 
■“ Bonus et intelligens,scd timorc subjnga- 
tus Rex amat.” » 

S d, The simple nominative agreeing 
with the compound verb, involving a va¬ 
riety of subordinate rules liKewi.se; r. g. 
“ the cause, manner, preposition, and 
relative regimen,” &c. —thus, “ Rex amat 
omnes homines qui sunt justi.” * * 

4th , The compound nominative agree¬ 
ing with the compound verb, and involv¬ 
ing, if taken in the most comprehensive 
sense, all the rules of sjjita*—thus, “ Rex 
quidem, neqttoquam, onWii temafire pnu 
dentfo, et mddestift preeditus, amat inter 
ihoqUaJeS ludere, ■ et regalem habitum 
coeno, « Into • illlnere.”*—(&e., verbum 
tat.) 

*Oh, wise critic! spare thyself and 
myUocls beret Air “ were” is net bad 

grammar! 


other seven parts of speech to dy 
same immobility of being. And ac- 
conltngly,- when questioned^igsqSect- 
ing “ cubiculoj” boldly "jffonouheed 
him an adverb. As the lightning de¬ 
fends, citius dicto, upon the devoted 
turret, or as the bent brand. Qf a tree 
comes slap against the cheek of the 
hindmost, when two are closely com¬ 
panioning each other through the 
mazes and entanglements of a wood or 
jungle—such, and so suddenly, and so 
forcibly, did the palm of the master’s 
hand, on this occasion, clash with 
the leathern covering of urj clatter¬ 
ing j&ws. “ I’ll teach you,” said he, 
“ to make a noun an adverb!” “ I 
wish they were a’ adverbs,” respond¬ 
ed I, in a grumbletonian accent and 
gesture—“ and then we wad be nae 
mair fashed wi’ them.” The master, 
though passionate, was good datured, 
and fond of a joke i so whophe term¬ 
ed my wit, on this occasion, stood me 
in some stead, and saved me from a 
repetition of the blow. 

Soon after our initiation into the 
Colloquies of C'orderius, we were sup¬ 
plied with the Latin Grammar of 
lluddiman, aud subjected to the 
drudgery of repeating, by heart, La¬ 
tin rules, not one word of which we 
understood, or, in the present stage 
of our education, could be expected 
to understand. These rules were por¬ 
tioned out at the rate of from betwixt 
twelve to sixteen lines to us at night, 
and were repeated immediately upon 
the convening of the school ncxtinern- 
ing. Various were the bhifts jmdL. 
the schemes which were adopted by 
us, of the lower bench in particular, 
to aid us in making out so irksome a 
task. Sometimes a boy at the bead of 
the class, and who stood almost im¬ 
mediately opposite to us, would dis¬ 
play an opened grammar behind the 
master’s, back, and directly in our 
view; and, at other times, a book 
fixed beneath a table, and under 
the sconce of a seat, would yield ur 
timely, but pitcarions and insecure 
assistance,—the, master having, un¬ 
consciously, but to our utter dismay, 
placed himself directly betwixt our 
vision and the indispensable ob¬ 
ject of secret and sidelong regard. 
At other times, again, the foot of a 
passenger, or the motion occasioned 
by some adjoining disturbance, would ’ 
derange the eagle of position, and reu- 
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der reading impracticable. On all 
iwse occasions, chastisement was re- 
sortfcdto, which was generally rqiaid, 
however, with interest, after school 
hours, upon the person of any poor 
subordinate wretch who might hap¬ 
pen, unGbnsciously, to have occasion¬ 
ed the derangement: Had the one- 
half of the ingenuity and pain9 been 
spent in obedience to, which we ex¬ 
pended in evasion of, the master’s 
injunctions, we could not have failed 
to have placed ourselves beyond the 
reach of accident. But it is ever thus 
in society and real life—as well as in 
that epitome of both, a school-»-that 
those who endeavour to get on by 
evading the laws, whilst they are ul¬ 
timately subjected to all the misery 
of disappointment and ruin, have this 
consideration to comfort them,—that, 
had they laid out* one-half of the 
trouble 2nd ingenuity in a lawful, 
which they have wasted and pervert¬ 
ed in an unlawful direction, they 
could not possibly have missed of 
their mark. 

“ Turner's (Grammatical Exer¬ 
cises” were soon added to the burden 
already imposed, and Latin versions 
were exacted of boys who had scarce¬ 
ly penmanship to write their own 
name. As each boy was compelled, 
at the same hour of the day, to give 
in his version, and to await the mas¬ 
ter's strictures and award upon its 
merits, there was here no opportu¬ 
nity of evasion by means of the ordi¬ 
nary methods. So, new and still 
naore ticklish schemes were resorted 
to. I’d the meanwhile, 1 had begun to 
feel my way; these most useful and 
well-adapted exercises of Turner had 
compelled me, as I had my ver¬ 
sion to write every night at home, 
without advice or assistance, to think 
for myself. The possibility of doing 
that for myself, for which I had 
hitherto relied upon the assistance, 
of others, gave me infinite pleasure*; * 
and, upon finding that “ Deus gu- 
bemat mundum, mTmdus guberfla- 
tur a Deo,” was really good Latin, 1 
leapt, and sung, and raved for joy. 
From,being one of the dunces, I 
ranged gradually upwards, till I had 
occupied a respectable station above 
the middle of the class. Along with 
my perception of power, my ambi¬ 
tion was awakened and ^aroused ; 
and I had the satisfaction of occa¬ 


sionally finding myself at the very 
head, or Dux, amongst my class-fel¬ 
lows. But rank and elevation are 
ever accompanied by some drawback 
or ality One of my fi '.ncr asso¬ 
ciates among the dunces—or. as we 
termed them, the “ Boobies"—being 
less fortunate in his discoveries, or, 
what was truly the fact, less inclined 
to put himself to the trouble of ex¬ 
ercising very respectable powers with 
which God had endowed him—and 
having formed, at the same time, a* 
close and mutual friendship with me, 
took advantage of the change in my 
circumstances and character, to con¬ 
tinue his own indolence, and indulge 
an inordinate disposition for every 
species of play and amusement. He 
prevailed upon* mo one evening, just 
by way of experiment, to write out 
his version for him, along with my 
own; and the forgery having, unfor¬ 
tunately for us both, escaped detec¬ 
tion, I was, for two years afterwards, 
saddled with the same task. Bring 
a boarder, as we termed those gentle¬ 
men's sons who could afford to pay 
forty guineas per annum for their 
board and education in the school¬ 
master's house—he was possessed of 
pocket-money, and took special care 
to reward me, from time to time, 
with various implements of amuse¬ 
ment which money could purchase -i 
my dragon-strings were of his boun¬ 
ty—my bowls, piries, and balls, 
were derived from the same source— 
and, notwithstanding that he was in 
the habit of giving me a “ doucer” 
occasionally on the pit of my stom¬ 
ach, till I gaped for breath, still our 
friendship was sincere. If he did me 
injustice, he always took care to re¬ 
pair the injury by an additional blan¬ 
dishment and remuneration ; and I 
was, consequently, careful to put one 
error the less into his next exercise. 
Indeed, it formed a part of my systcrh 
of deception, to write out our versions 
not only in different hands, but with 
such a discrepancy of mistakes, that 
detection became less likely. Some¬ 
times^ however! my caution and de¬ 
sire ot * deception* became extreme ; 
and, in sprinkling the proper propor¬ 
tion o£ mistakes over royjViend'a sup¬ 
posed performance, I exposed his 
shoulders to a round caning*.angitis 
" haffit locks” to a little derangement. 
But here, too, there were limits as- 
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signed to my “ deevilryas what¬ 
ever was judged by him as overdone 
in punishment by the master, was 
duly transferred, with a consideration 
of compound interest, to me. t^fhcre 
was a reaction in the school-yard, 
which made me feel, as if imposed 
upon myself, every supernumerary 
blow which he sustained in school. 

And yet we were friends! true, 
and attached, and inseparable friends! 
Though we knew not of it at the 
time, we were laying the foundations, 
in the deepest recesses of the heart, 
of a friendship which no succeeding 
contingencies have ever been able to 
shake. 

And thus it ever is with all the 
most genuine attachments of which 
our nature is susceptible. They are 
formed in youth, and almost imper¬ 
ceptibly ; not on the constrained and 
prudence-modelled plan of forbear¬ 
ance, and suppression of occasional 
and hearty, resentment; not on the 
artificial and interest-erected scaf¬ 
folding qjf wisdom and consideration; 

*—but amidst the squalls and the 
bluster of whatever weather may 
chance to blow; under the influence 
of that variable, yet healthy atmo¬ 
sphere, which nourishes no liot-house 
plants, and brings no sickly shrubs 
into blossom. If it be true, as true 
it is and of verity, that no friend¬ 
ships are so sincere and permanent as 
those which have been contracted at 
school and in early life, this fact is as¬ 
suredly owing, not so much, as is ge¬ 
nerally supposed, to the softness and 
pliancy of the heart at thij season, as 
to the freedom from all constraint, and 
to that disclosure of character, which 
then obtains. You cast a careless 
eye over that noisy, and contentious, 
and seemingly quarrelsome group, 
and your ear seconds the Intelligence 
conveyed by your eye, and discovers 
to your apprehension nothing but dis¬ 
cordancy, opposition, and wrangliflg.' 
Nick-names are given, sarcasms are 
exchanged, threats are vented, and 
blows are not withheld; yet, amidst 
these ** thistles and* cackles V’ the 
good fruit is springing up, oi much 
the more-vigorous and promising that 
the sheltering exuberance of nature 
is suffered to go to seed around it. 
Boys know each other “ intus et in- 


cute,” and can no more help dislik¬ 
ing what they do not like, nor ap-‘ 
proving what they really relisn in 
each other’s character and conduct, 
than they can avoid feeling sourness 
ill sorrel, or an agreeable pungency 
in water-cresses. It is boutyse we 
become artificial-beings in after-life ; 
because we are constantly aiming to 
appear what we really are not ; be¬ 
cause there is a want of sihccrity-in 
our offers, end a presence of suspi¬ 
cion in our acceptance of friendship ; 
and not in consequence of any phy¬ 
sical drying up of the veins and 
the sympathies of the hea?t. that 
we are, in maturer years, so diffi¬ 
cult of friendly access, if 1 had no 
other motive to actuate me, in de¬ 
termining that mode of education 
which is best fitted to prove the 
most beneficial tfi my son, than the 
chance of his forcing sincere and 
lasting attachments at a public se¬ 
minary, this motive of itself were 
sufficient to influence my resolution. 
I have had my trials through life— 
some of them more, and some of 
them less severe. I have been visit¬ 
ed by calumny, misrepresentation, 
malice, and even persecution. I have 
been exposed, under suspicious cir¬ 
cumstances, to apologies from would- 
be-thought friends and to defences 
from would-bc-reckoned supporters, 
as well as to pity and commiseration 
from those who could have wished 
me sunk. There is scarcely a spe¬ 
cies of disappointment upon which 
my heart’s feelings have not been io. 
danger of being wrecked. ~J¥at, a- 
midst, and enduring, and under all 
these trials, not one of my few sur¬ 
viving u school friends” have desert¬ 
ed me. Their answer, on all occa¬ 
sions of trial, has been, “ We know 
Tam better than you do, and are 
fully persuaded of the falsehood of 
your statements. At all events, let 
him amongst us, who is without 
error or misconduct, cast the first, 
stone against hfin.” No, Mr Editor, 

1 am not speaking personally, but in 
consonance with the experience of 
thousands, when I represent and re¬ 
gard those connections which are 
formed—amidst the tasks and the 
games, the pains and the pleasures of 
a public school—not only as the mo6t 
enduring, but also as file most sincere * 
and delightful which we ever attain. . 


• Vide Job. 
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I have discoursed of tasks and 
ttipks, and school friendships, like 
the' “ loquax corvus,” till I hav^ al¬ 
most forgot the expression and drift 
of rny own croaking,—uml but that 
I am anxious to treat you at last with 
“ the pW," 1 should certainly not 
resume tne thread of my somewhat 
desultory narrative-—Now, there are 
three ways of “ giving” and “ of re¬ 
ceiving the play.” The first method 
is, by means of a regular rotation 
of holidays, which come round as 
fixedly as the day of the week, or 
month, and which are received by 
the hoys, with just about as tpuch 
joy and thankfulness as a parish 
pauper of St Paul’s pockets his week¬ 
ly, or monthly allowance. By the 
second method, an annunciation, 
sometime before-hand, of the mas¬ 
ter’s intention, in ^regard to “ the 
play/’ is k nmde j^this intention, al¬ 
ways, like the designs of Providence, 
to be traversed or modified by the 
conduct of the poor erring creature^) 
who arc to receive the benefit. That 
this plan should issue in disappoint¬ 
ment, rather than in delight, cannot 
appear unlikely to any who are ac¬ 
quainted with the nature of hope de¬ 
ferred, and enjoyment long anticipa¬ 
ted. The third and last, and by far 
the most efficient method of any, 
consists in taking the school by sur¬ 
prise, and in dismissing about two 
hundred boys, it may hap, into liber¬ 
ty, and voluntary action, and immu¬ 
nity from* task and punishment, who 
.bad been but one instant before 
standing, with their grammars in their 
hands, and with the tear of apprehend¬ 
ed chastisement ready to well up into 
the eye-cup: and this last was the jj^an 
which our good-hearted and sagacious 
master habitually adopted with us. 

■ ^ A whisper, perhaps, had gone 
round the various groups in the 
school-yards during the morning; a 
surmise, originating nobody could * 
tell how, or where, or when, had 
been made; and the more knowing 
in such matters looked wise—but 
mysterious—end held clusters of agi¬ 
tated enquirers around them. Some 
were seen playing at- the ring, who 
were accustomed to spend the morn¬ 
ing in grammar rule-getting; others, 
with the book in one hand, and the 
ball in the other, presented, at the 
same time, a kind of Janua^aspect of 


hope and fear;—not a few of the 
more desperate had boldly set fortune 
at defiance, and were losing, or at 
least trying to lose, in noisy and 
boisterous play, all fear of disappoint¬ 
ment.^ The hour of nine—the deci¬ 
sive hour of convocation—h-d ap¬ 
proached, had arrived, and had pass¬ 
ed ; it was at least half-past the 
usual hour of meeting, and yet no 
signal, with the sweeping arm and 
expressive eye, hail been given. The 
porch-way—at which the master's a 
approach was wont to be hailed—* 
had long been watched with anxious, 
and even aching eyes. At last Cato, 
the well-known precursor of his mas¬ 
ter, appears;—and, in all the every 
day, business-like aspect of convoca- 
ting authority,, comes there at last 
fprth, into distinct and astounding 
view, the master himself. His wont¬ 
ed heckonings are performed—the 
usual course is pursued; and what 
was so lately the scqnc of clamour 
and revclment, is now ‘filled with 
short and pithy ejaculations of disap¬ 
pointment, or calmed down A to a still 
and deep consternation. The guilty 
soul, in the day of final reckoning, 
assimilates, in colour and intensity 
of misery, with his, who, now placed 
in the corner of a window, endea¬ 
vours to do that in two minutes 
which it would require a full hour 
to perform, even imperfectly. The 
master has entered the school; and 
the school-door is shut, and care¬ 
fully locked; whilst “ Cato” has ta¬ 
ken his wonted station on the out¬ 
side of it; and the prayer—the dis¬ 
mal and ill-omened prayer—is re¬ 
peating within. “ Amen,” has been 
pronounced; and the desk has been 
c&refully dusted, even up to the far¬ 
thest corner, with the floating and 
cracking pocket-handkerchief; the 
poker has found its way betwixt the 
ribs of the grate; and the morning 
classes have been mustered up ; 
and all is one breathless pause, till 
the watch-word “ Go on," shall have 
determined the fate of many a trem¬ 
bling victim. But see I—is it imagi¬ 
nation pr is 4t reality ?—something 
betwixt a smile ahtl a wrinkle seems 
to be playing at hide-and-seek a- 
round'the corners of the master’s 
mouth! He mounts behind the desk; 
his hand is before his eyes; and 
he coughs inwardly to conceal 'his 
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emotion. Ye gods! is it possible ?— 
he begins, in all the mantling glory 
of an illumined countenance, “ to 
speak," whilst the boys of the high 
class are “ shelling their iiooks,” 
and securing their hats; antr those 
nearest to the door have their 
thumbs upon the sneck. Yet still the 
silence is as deep as the forest pause 
under the untouched thunder-cloud, 
or the culprit’s heed ere his sentence 
is read out to him .—“ Boys, 1 haye 

been asked-” but to proceed is 

impossible ,* not an individual, within 
hearing, but understands the finished 
import of that exordium ; not a boy, 
beyond ear-shot, who can mistake 
for a moment the language of that 
smiling and benignant countenance. 
As burst the water-speut down Caplc- 
linn, when a troop of persecutors wese 
overtaken, and overwhelmed in the 
rear—as poured the ocean in upon 
the undainmed Dutch, when 14,000 
perished in the.breach—as roared the 
winds and the tempests into freedom, 
when their Eolian potentate gave 
them thJlr exit with his spear;—so 
loudly, so impetuously, and with such 
a rush of confounding and comming¬ 
ling sounds, docs tlic school-door 
now fly open, and send forth, with 
choakedand impedimentod discharge, 
boy after boy, all stewed, and rolled, 
and. lacerated. “ The play, the play, 
the play !” rings amidst the school, 
bursts through the windows, escapes 
at the folding-door, and pours out 
into a thousand diverging rivulets, 
over field, and pathway, and forest. 
Cato capers, barks, and pursues 
his shadow- in the sunsliifte; whilst 
hand after hand is laid upon his 
smooth head, and glossy back, ai}d 
bushy tail;—and all the neighbour¬ 
ing streams, and woods, ana parks, 
are incontinently peopled-with joy¬ 
ous visitors! Some are to be seen 
in the “ gravel walk,” stripped, and 
disencumbered, even down to the 
shirt and breeches—the light-armed 
Velites “.of England and Scotland,” 
“ the d|«fe,” or the “ shinty."— 
Others have drifted* away ityo the 
Castle-wood, and are providing them¬ 
selves with the unerring bow, or the 
matchless club. Some are lashing 
the pool, to little purpose, by “ Por- 
ter’s-hole, or Cample Craigs whilst 
another detachment have succeeded 
in exalting a dragon, and are loading 


his disk with messenger after mes¬ 
senger, of regular, but meaningless 
dispatch. A few drones, and one or 
two whom the schoolmaster’s wife 
has doomed to endure the dispensa¬ 
tion of medicine, are seen hovering, 
in spiritless saunter, about the school 
walls, as a few straggling bees are 
observed to keep languidly wheeling 
about their hives, even after th^ir 
associates have perished,' and their 
winter treanurc has been removed. • 
Various, and oftentimes not a little 
ingenious were tlie schemes resorted 
to by us, in order to procure the gra¬ 
tification of a “ play-day.” jv any 
of the house-boarders’ parents ar¬ 
rived on a visit to the master, the son 
instantly rose into vast consideration 
and importance; he was followed up 
the “ close,” withdrawn behind the 
school, coaxed, 'flattered, entreated, 
threatened, and even coijppcllcd to 
go to his father and ask “ the play.” 
When no such favourable opportu¬ 
nity as this 1 have mentioned occur¬ 
red, the “ parish minister" was re¬ 
sorted to, who, by means of a letter, 
often very good-naturedly interposed 
his influence in our behalf. Peti¬ 
tions, too, were sometimes framed 
in Latin, and presented by the 
boys of the high or most advanced 
class, to the master, upon his ap¬ 
pearance to convoke the school, the 
success of which depended entirely 
upon the humour in which the party 
addressed chanced to be a( the time. 
And when every other shift and de¬ 
vice failed, there still remained one 
method which, more than omJfe, was 
found to prove completely successful. 
Our worthy master had, during his 
ea^ly life, been overtaken upon a 
wild and solitary muir by a thunder¬ 
storm, and had seen, close by him, a 
large flock of sheep, with the shepr 
herd ard his two dogs, laid dead in 
an instant by an electric stroke; Jie 
“ had even felt the shock in bis own 
person, but, happily, only slightly.* 
It is not surely to be wondered at, 
that ever after this dreadful occur¬ 
rence his mind should retain a kind 
of superstitious timidity during 
thunder, and that the very appre¬ 
hension of a storm, or the most dis¬ 
tant “ dinnling,” completely unnerv¬ 
ed him,*and rendered him unfit for 
the discharge of bis ordinary du* 
ties in the school. Of this pecu- . 
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liarity or weakness in our excellent 
preceptor's character, we were fully 
aware, and contrived occasionally, as 
well as in the instance 1 am about to 
particularize, to turn it to account. 

All ordinary expedients to obtain 
the plydiad been resorted to, but in 
vain; the master remained inexor¬ 
able, and even indicated, by the pet¬ 
tish impatience of his refusal, that it 
would go’hard with some shoulders 
and finger ends, and ev$n breeches, 
during the day. A convocation, 
“ sub diu, et more Gcrmauico,” was 
held, and measures were adopted ac¬ 
cordingly. The day was favourable 
ibr the purpose. It was a hot sultry 
day in the glorious month of Ju¬ 
ly. White, towering, and somewhat 
dusky clouds sat around the horizon, 
and occasionally a dark and porten¬ 
tous detached fragment advanced up¬ 
on the sun, ant^ibscured his beams. 
Yet the uay was a fine day, and, in 
fact, indicated nothing but heat, fair 
weather, and sunshine. 

The master advanced from Ins 

f iorch-way at the usual hour, and 
•is attention was immediately arrest¬ 
ed by the blank and apparently agi¬ 
tated countenances of a considerable 
number of the elder boys, who hav¬ 
ing deserted their play, stood with 
the implements in their hands, eyeing 
the heavens, and piercing, as it were, 
with earnest enquiry and alarm, into 
the very bowels of a black cloud 
which cveishadowed them. They 
did not appear to observe the master, 
so intent were they upon the object 
of observation, until his voice at their 
very backs imperatively dismissed 
them to school. The master, how¬ 
ever, cast his eyes upwards, and, we 
could observe through the school 
window's, that he did not seem quite 
comfortable ; at this instant, a hol¬ 
low and seemingly distant sound was 
heard ; “ hist! hist 1” ran in electric 
whispers through the school, alotjg * 
the area, and up to the master's very 
elbow, who was irdw turning the 
corner of the school, hastening in¬ 
wards—“ Did you hear that, Tam ?" 
—what was’t, Ellic ?—it’s thunder, 
Watty—it’s surely thunder !”—The 
master entered, locked the door, and 
though evidently troubled in soul, 
mounted behind the desk,-fend re¬ 
peated tlie morning prayer., All ap¬ 
peared to be lost, and the scheme 


Beemed completely to have failed, 
when a loud and rattling peal ran 
quickly, and amidst a confused, 
bustling, agitated whispering, a- 
rounclJhe school. “ Did you see the 
fiashr —“Where did it cot i from ? 
—That’s awful loud—it's* dreadful 
near now!" &c. &c. perambulated 
and pervaded ti e whole school in an 
instant. The master descended 
quickly from his desk, cast an alarm¬ 
ed and a despairing look towards the 
window nearest to him, called upon* 
his dog Cato to accompany him across 
the area, pronouncing the words, 

“ Go home, boys, go immediately 
home, boys,” in the most hurriecl 
manner; and in a few seconds was 
snugly lodged, with the curtains 
drawn, and the room windows shut, 
in his bed, and beneath the blankets, 
trembling all the while like an aspen 
leaf. 11 may be proper, for the bene¬ 
fit of those who are not in the secret, 
to add, that a “ thunder ,spale,” skil¬ 
fully whirled beneath the school-yard 
“ dike," suggested the notion of the 
distant, whilst a pointed and jagged 
stone, torn from a fence, ami trailed 
rapidly hut skilfully over the inequa¬ 
lities of the outside school-house wall, 
represented the more approximated 
thunder-clap; and that a few drops 
of rain which chanced soon after¬ 
wards to descend, conferred, in the 
mind of our over-reached and terri¬ 
fied master, an air of consistency and 
verity upon the whole transaction. 

Here my Uncle has a long digres¬ 
sion upon interesting or amiable, and 
uninteresting or forbidding peculia¬ 
rities ; the drift and tendency of 
yhich is to prove, that 
is of the later description ; and that 
the individual who was, in this ease, 
so liable te> it, was endowed in many 
respects with the most manly, and in 
all respects with the most amiable 
ahd interesting qualities. 

The sisterhood, whom, in refer¬ 
ence to this and the foregoing paper, 

I have, as in duty bound, consulted, 
return me jpgufariy the same re¬ 
sponse, *delivered 4 however, in some¬ 
what of a peevish tone and manner : 
—“ Provided he says naelliing about 
us, we care na a needle’s e'e what low 
stuff and nonsense lie tell about him¬ 
self —so you see my *■' imprimatur” 
is legal, and I remain yours, &e. 
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London , May 2 9th. 

Mr Cot. man’s “ Law of ^Java," 
mentioned in one of my last letters, 
continues to be acted, and has suc¬ 
ceeded much better than it deserved. 
It is called a new play ; but there is 
hardly any thing new in it, if I ex¬ 
cept a good deal of the dialogue, and 
a very small portion of the plot: 
. the former is in the grandest style of 
flash and fustian ; and though bom¬ 
bast is common enough now-a-days, 
this exceeds any thing of the kind 
yet introduced even upon the stage: 
it goes beyond “ the Mountaineers" 
of the same author, so that those who 
have not seen it, will be able to form 
something like a notion of it. It i? 
to be hoped, that the success of “ the 
Law of Java” will not warrant imita¬ 
tions: Mr D—d himself must despair 
of coming up with the original: in 
this respect, and some others, the he¬ 
ro is “ the very paragon of animals." 

Into tlife plot, of which I would 
first speak, I do not feel at all war¬ 
ranted in entering, because the great¬ 
er part of it was, two or three years 
ago, to be seen at the minor theatre 
of the Adclphi. The native Chief 
of Java, as is not unfrequently the 
case, is in love with a young lady, 
and she, as is also not unfrequently 
the case, likes somebody else better: 
this somebody else, as a matter of 
course, is Parbaya, the hero; and 
since he, as another matter of course, 
must be got rid of, lie is condemned 
to be exposed to the baleful effects of 
the poison tree. This mode of in¬ 
flicting death is selected by the chief 
with great sagacity, because there is 
a chance of escape. I need hardly 
say, that he docs escape, having re¬ 
ceived instructions how to proceed, 
from an old priest, who turns out to 
be no other than his father. Tlfe 
hero returns, and now comes the very 
wise and humane “ Law of Java" to 
his aid, for it is provided, (and here, 
indeed, lies the chief* novelty Qf the 
plot,) that whoever cofiies back in 
safety from the poison tree, with a 
quantity of its malignant juice, shall 
not only be pardoned, but allotted to 
claim whatever may best please his 
fancy. The promulgation of this 
law comes like a thunder-clap upon 


Persians, the consequence is too ob¬ 
vious to need" explanation. The 
scenic effect of the finale is very inge¬ 
niously heightened. The heroine is 
about to be shot (by archttrs) for 
disobedience to the reasonable com¬ 
mand of the Chief, that she should 
love him, at the very instant whop 
the hero rushes in with the poison 
in one hand* and his father with the 
law in the other. Here the curtain 
falls. 

The comic part of the dialogue is 
considerably better than the serious: 
it possesses humour, which is now' 
rather a rarity on the stage, unless 

people, like Mr T-H-, take 

puns for humour. Fawcet, Liston, 
and Jones, do their utmost to keep 
up the life of the*piecc. Liston may 
he considered the representative of 
modern travellers ; not those 

-“ Who scour a continent, 

And come as wise home as they went 

but industrious, book-making, pains¬ 
taking travellers, who turn their toils 
to account, noting down in their jour¬ 
nals the most insignificant matters, 
and seeing every thing, yet nothing. 
The hint of this character was ob¬ 
viously taken from “ My Pocket- 
Book,that joke which, a few years 
ago, extinguished one of the most 
voluminous and popular tourists of 
the day. It might not be. amiss, if 
this repetition of the joke could have 
a similar effect. 

Mr Colman’s experience has ena¬ 
bled him to avail himself of all the 
aids of the theatre. From what pre- 
ce«lys, it may be gathered that his 
“ Law of Java” is at once comedy, 
tragedy, and farce ; it is also melo- 
dramc and opera. lie understands 
as well as any man the rule, 

, If you can’t get along, 

' You may throw in a song: 

and how deeply he is indebted to 
Miss M. Tree, all who have seen the 
play can judge. She sings, as the 
heroine, delightfully, and every day 
improves as an actress, both in serious 
and comic parts. The music, never¬ 
theless, is not always well adapted to 
her voice; and the composer-seems 
to have aimed so much at originality, 
and to have been so fearful of wan- 
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ilering intfc any popular air, that 
sometimes he nearly forgets the me¬ 
lody. It should be with the notes 
of an air, as with the incidents’ of a 
story ; they should follow each other 
in easy and natural succession. M|ss 
Stephens* sung some ballads with 
great sVectness, and was well second¬ 
ed in a duet by Duruset. 

Racine, in the preface to his 
“Bajazet,” lays it down as a rule, 
(though far be it from me to recom¬ 
mend the French rules of the stage,) 
that if you cannot take a story a 
thousand years old, you must lay 
the scene a thousand miles oil'*. Mr 
('oilman has obeyed this injunction; 
but he obtained his rule: for com¬ 
pounding characters from the modern 
and ridiculous mode of writing plays 
for a particular set of actors; so that 
if, some years after wauls, there be any 
tiling worth reviving, it will rarely 
happen I'ftat itfSn be done with sue- 
cess : the suit of clothes will rit only 
the man they were made for. it 
must seldom occur that a<<itfiUpafly 
of performers, of the same peculiar 
cast, can be collected again. The ic- 
mark I have made will apply to the 
majority of the prolitable pieces 
brought out within the last ten or 
twelve years. 

hnntlnn, June I at- 

Liston liad his final benefit at Co¬ 
vent- Garden the night before last, 
when be undertook, not to say per¬ 
formed, Hie part of Sir Rashful ('ou- 
staut, in Murphy’s comedy of “The 
Way to > Keep Him.” 

This’play is like Lord North’s 
Administration. The reader does not 
perhaps directly see the resemblance; 
but Rurke speaking of the abov? co¬ 
alition, called it “ a patched and pie¬ 
bald composition:” so is “ Tin* Way 
"to K. ep Him.” It was originally an 
afterpiece, and was often performed 
iii that capacity; but it occurred tw 
the author, that he bail been to blAue 
iu not making it a»five-art comedy : 
accordingly he went to work in his 
off-hand way, and by lengthening 


• tjelaignemcnt dot pays repnre. rn 
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vo i. x. 


some of the scenes, adding others, 
and inserting two new characters, 
(Sir Rashful and Lady Constant,) 
he accomplished his object, but in a 
maimer by no means free from de- 
fcctqjf 

In attempting tlic part of Si. Bash¬ 
ful Constant, Liston has obv’ously 
stepped out of his department—broad, 
dry humour,—a> d has fairly offered 
himself as an object of criticism. 
Many who write on theatricals are 
of opinion, that on such occasions the 
performer ought to be exempted 
from remark. There is no reason 
for this exemption; for on benefit 
nights, the actor is allowed his own 
choice—he takes what east of part he 
likes, and challenges observation. 
When Listing first cam** upon the 
stage, he imagined that his forte was 
"tragedy and pathos. How lie arrived 
at such a notion, especially with his 
countenance, it is not easy to guess: 
it was indeed “ putting a strange face 
upon liis own perfections.” That 
he retained tlic opinion till lately, we 
have proof in liis attempt<o perform 
Oclavian, not as mock-tragedy, or 
what maybe ternudaeting-travestie; 
but withal! possible gravity—l mean 
gravity on tlic part of the actor ; and 
the audience could hardly laugh at 
the melancholy, yet ridiculous failure 
of so deserving a favourite. The 
common quotation— 

“ A man’s true standard ’Us not hard to 
find. 

But each nan'; secret standard is his 
mind—” 

may he Applied to actors as well as 
authors; and it may be doubted, from 
this new effort on Thursday last, 
•whether Liston is yet convinced that 
he is in his prop* r sphere in the parts 
which ajc usually assigned to him. 
When, on a former bun fit night, lit 
played Ophelia, it was obvious that 
3ns only purpos" was to draw a 
house: absurd as this exhibition was, 
it may he forgiven, afur the “ Ilam- 
Ict Travcstie” of Mr J'oulc. The 
actor’s object # was the same, but more 
innefrent it? its execution, when he 
preseh'tcd himsVif to the audience, 
mounted upon that “ most patient, 
mosJ harmless, and most abused of 
all God's creatures.” 

It requires great, and very peculiar 
talent, in any actor, to render the 

S I 
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part of Sir Bashful Constant effec¬ 
tive. IBs name indicates his nature ; 
and, barring two or three expressions, 
he is generally a gentleman. To have 
made him perfectly so, would have 
been inconsistent, for the errof\jjf his 
character arises from not having kept 
good company. Murphy, therefore, 
who could draw polished gentlemen, 
carefully guards the audience against 
expecting him tube completely finish* 
ed and refined. However, Liston 
rendered the part considerably more 
Vulgar and eoarse than was the clear 
intention of the author ; for though 
this actor is a very gentlemanly man 
off the stage, he cannot even put on 
the look of a gentleman upon it. I lis 
scenes with Lady Constant were the 
best, because they were of a more de¬ 
cisive character; hut he failed whom¬ 
ever the least delicacy was required. 
1 lis baslifulness was rather the awk¬ 
ward shyness of a booby, than tlic 
withdrawing timidity of a man of 
education, who wants the confidence 
which is acquired by mixing in so¬ 
ciety. Or the whole, the perform¬ 
ance was flat ; and, probably, since 
liannistci left the stage, the part has 
never been very well acted. It was 
rendered heavier by Liston not al¬ 
ways being at home in the dialogue: 
as he did not expect to be called upon 
again to undertake the character, he 
did not seem to have bestowed any 
great pains in getting his part ; ac¬ 
cordingly, when it was his turn to 
speak, and perhaps to say something 
suddenly arising out of what had 
been just remarked, he was obliged 
to wait for liis cue from tlie prompt¬ 
er, and the business of the stage 
stood still. II is bye-play was ge¬ 
nerally good. f 

Charles Kemble acted Lovcmore, 
and though not, in generttf, a good 
actor of gentlemen, he shone to great 
advantage by tlic side of Liston, lie 
appeared quite an elegant and ac. 
complished man of fashion ; while 
Sir Brilliant, in the hands of Jones, 
much more resembled an attorney’s 
clerk dressed out for .some dancing- 
master’s ball, lie is the mosf’flip- 
ant, superficial actor on the'stage ; 
e whisks about the sccue with great 
animal spirits, but not a syllable lie 
utters ever makes the slightest im¬ 
pression. The female characters, by 
Mrs l’awcet and Mrs Davidson, were 


well supported; and all* that it is 
necessary to say of Miss Foote, as 
Lady^ Constant, is, that she looked 
as pretty as eve’*. 

On this occasion, Mrs Liston took 
leave of the public, in a sort,of mock 
address, and mock duet, betv-en her 
and her husband. Perhaps* some 
might think this mode of retiring not 
quite us decorous as if the lady had 
shed a few sentimental tears, after a 
few pathetic expressions of gratitude* 
obligation, regret, ". e. There was, 
nevertheless, a great do* l more of 
truth and sincerity in it. Act* - and 
aetresses neither care about flic pub¬ 
lic, nt>r the public about them, ex¬ 
cepting as they contribute to each 
other’s advantage. Mrs Liston never 
was any thing more than a very 
sweet singer of ballads and simple 
music, and she .continues so still. 
What may be her motive fyr with¬ 
drawing from public notice, I know 
not. 

The entertainments of the evening 
tdhnitfeV-d with “ The Highland 
llcel,” and by his performance of the 
character of Slielty, Liston proved to 
what style of acting he should limit 
himself. When he goes out of his 
way, lie must take the consequences. 

Chi co ca briga, nc truova a stiu 

Itonthn, June 6th. 

Benefits at this season of the year 
follow each other rapidly : Kean liad 
his at Drury-Lane the day before 
yesterday. The bill offered much 
novelty and variety, viz. a portion of 
Massinger’s “ lloman Actor.” which 
has not been heard of on tnc stage 
for a century; “ the Mountaineers,” 
Ke;jn sustaining the part of (tetavian, 
in which he lias not appeared for a 
long interval; and “ the Watch¬ 
man,” Tom Tug by Kean, with ail 
the origiual songs. < >nc would have 
thought, with this actor’s reputation, 
•that here was enough to attract a 
full house ; but the pit was far from 
crowded even atuialf price, the boxqs 
during no part of the evening were 
more than one-third full, and the 
galleries were very empty. T t may 
seem difficult to account lor this cir¬ 
cumstance, recollecting the overflow 
Kean obtained last year, and the 
magnificent presents made to him .the 
year before: but it is in a grtat mea¬ 
sure to bc^cxplaincd by the fact, that 
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a week Before his benefit took place, 
he hail announced, I will say with 
characteristic liberality, that , the 
whole proceeds should be applied to 
the relief of the Irish sufferers. Had 
he been more considerate, he would 
have rjfeiteil until the night was 
passed*and would then have given 
i he sum he obtained to the pending 
subscription. There are many thou¬ 
sands who - would bestow their money 
freely, as a matter of individual pa¬ 
tronage, who would not contribute 
sixpence to a great public charity, 
where their names would remain un¬ 
known, and their bounty ronfinyulcd 
.vtitli that of others. Had the price 
of admission to tlio boxes been a 
guinea each, with a promise that the 
names of the donors should he pub¬ 
lished in the newspapers, there 
would not have ban a scat unoccu- 

pied _ 

Im'dunUir fnihips tloitc, Ac. 

The chief attraction held out by 
Kean, to me, at least, was t k l ’-^ »tr»- 
duetory piece taken from Massinger. 

‘ The Roman Actor” was first per¬ 
formed in the year 1620’, at the time 
when every conventicle of the Puri¬ 
tans rang with attacks upon the 
stage. One principal object of tlio 
author was to insert a vindication of 
theatrical representations, and he did 
so in the very opening of his play. It 
had, therefore, a peculiar application 
at the time it was written, as well as 
at the time it was revived by Retter- 
ton, about the year 1700, for just 
then .feremy (ioilier had published 
bis attack upon the immorality of 
the dramatic representations of Con¬ 
greve, Orydcn, and Vanburgh. At 
the present moment, however, tHere 
is no such reason for its representa¬ 
tion ; and it has been brought for- 
jward chiefly for the sake of novelty, 
and perhaps in some slight degree for 
the purpose of complimenting Kean., 
The Consul Aretinus thus opens Iris 
accusation, addressing himself to 
Paris, the Roman Actor:— 

“ In thee, as being the chief of thy pro¬ 
fession, 

1 do accuse the quality of treason. 

As libellers against the State and Caesar.” 

'I’lie claim of Kean to be styled “ the 
chief of his profession” was instant¬ 
ly admitted by the whole liyuse ; the 
applause, and waving of hats and 


handkerchiefs, lasting for some mi¬ 
nutes. 

The whole of this performance 
consisted of no move than parts of 
two swines, (the first and third,) 
wliiclf^in fact, have little or r liing 
to do with the plot of the tragedy. 
It is only to be looked upon as a piece 
of declamation, ir which Paris un¬ 
dertakes to vindicate the stage, and 
to prove that it affords the most ef¬ 
fectual means of encouraging ami in¬ 
viting virtue, and of checking and* 
debasing vice. ()f course lvcau was 
loudly applauded; but 1 cannot say 
that bo satisfied me, for be is never 
good at declamation. lie injures 
tile effect of tile harangue to the 
Senate in Othello, by endeavouring 
to give tojuiunch point and weight 
f <> particular lines and words, lie 
hail the same fault here; and, in¬ 
stead of pronouncing the speech in a 
manly, but conciliating tone, lie de¬ 
livered it in a bitter,.sarcastic spirit, 
laying a most peculiar and offensive 
emphasis (offensive, I iman, to his 
judges, the ('onsuls and Patricians) 
on tile words closing every period, 
“ we cannot help itthus, 

- “ If there lie, 

Among the auditors, whose conscience 
tells him 

He is of tlie same mould—ar mono! 
help it.” 

This mode of speaking, and, at the 
same time, looking under his brows 
at his auditors, had the effect of con¬ 
verting the implied attack upon the 
Consul, which follows, into a direct 
accusation', la consequence of this 
fragment haring been produced, it 
has been reported that next season 
tlie whole play will be revived. Kean 
may do much for it, but not enough 
to make it profitably successful. 

On liis representation of (fetavian 
I am unwilling to say much ; it is a 
part unworthy of him, anil it is a 
pity to see good acting wasted upon 
such balderdash. The whole play is* 
a compound of love, sentiment, mad¬ 
ness, jfolly, contrast, inconsistency, 
and improbability; and the two plots 
have no more to do with each other, 
than Sinbad the Sailor and the Siege 
of Troy. 

There is not much to be said ei¬ 
ther for or against Kean’s Toni Tug. 
His singing is tolerable ; hut it would 
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scarcely be endured, were it not for 
the recollection, that it is “ the chief 
of hie profession” displaying the ver¬ 
satility of his powers. As this attempt 
failed to draw a house, I suppose 
that, next year, he will be driven to 
the expedient of re-exliibiting his an¬ 
cient feats upon the tight-ropc. He 
has already shown himself in Harle¬ 
quin. 

London , 11 th June. 

Nothing new has occurred within 
• the last week, during which Kean 
has sustained the part of Cardinal 
Wolsey for the lil'th time. I men¬ 
tioned, last month, that he was about 
to appear in the character. J )r Jolm- 
son, celebrated, more for the boldness 
than, perhaps, for the justice of his 
criticisms, asserts of* fMs play, (1 
forget where, but I am positive an 
to his words,) that “ the genius of 
Shakespeare comes in and goes out 
with Queen ('atharineadding, 
that there would be no difficulty in 
either “ imagining or writing” the 
rest. Ilq must have forgotten that 
there was such a personage as Cardi¬ 
nal YVol; ey in it. 

Without question, the part of Wol¬ 
sey is secondary to that of Catharine 
in the play, and it maintained that 
rank in the times of Kemble and 
Mrs Siddons; but it is different in 
the hands of Kean and Mrs Wist; 
for the latter, though, in characters 
of less weight aiul dignity, a good 
and pleasing actress, is altogether un¬ 
equal to the burden. < hi the other 
hand, Kean is superior to some por¬ 
tions of the character of WJolsey, and 
therefore gives it a prominence at 
present which does not really belong 
to it. I do not no an that the par j, 
as a whole, is well suited to him ; but 
no man has yet done particular 
scenes better tlian be has Jierferined 
them. I refer, especially, here, to 
the conclusion of the third act, and 
to the most touching speech, 

“ So, farewell to the little good you bear 
me!” &c. 


The interview with the taunting and 
triumphant nobles was admirable. 
There is, at present, no actress or, 
the stage capable of sustaining -the 
arduous part of the Queen ; indeed, 
it, would he difficult to point out a 
period when there was a more lamen¬ 
table deficiency of female tragic ta¬ 
lent, or when, consequently, there 
was a fairer opening for some new 
aspirant. 

Kean repealed Othello on Satur¬ 
day night last. 'Hu: public will not, 
and ought not to be l : tvd of seeing 
him in this character. Mai. etdy has 
recently attempted it at Oovciu-liar- 
den; but the constant struggle, on 
his part, not to imitate Kean, marred 
his best exertions, so that he appeared 
to play undi r the restraint of tram¬ 
mels. Nevertheless, I admit his su¬ 
periority in the scene before the Se¬ 
nate, though in no other.. Young 
played lago to Macr&uly, but not in 
a manner to add to his reputation ; 
for he rendered the villainy of the 
p*art tS™' r /jlpable, that it is necessary 
to suppose ()thello not mere ly a ge¬ 
nerous and unsuspecting soldier, but 
an absolute drive.ding ideot, to fie im¬ 
posed upon by it. Mr Cooper’s lago, 
at Drury-Lane, was at least free 
from tliis defect, and, upon the 
whole, if not a striking, it was a 
very respectable performance. 

Nothing new is promised by the 
managers of either of the winter 
theatres; and it is probable that the 
season will end without a fresh piece, 
or a fresh performer. We hear that 
three pens are, at this moment, em¬ 
ployed in putting “ Nigel” into a 
theatrical form ; but these redacteurs 
caiithardly he in time this season, for 
t’ovent-tlarden or Drury-Lane. 1 
expect to see it very shortly announ¬ 
ced at some of the minor houses. 
The variety and contrast of the cha¬ 
racters, and the striking nature of 
“sqtnc of the incidents, promise to 
make it a successful dramatic exhibi¬ 
tion. «■ 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


« LONDON. 

Mr Montgomery will publish, in a fjw 
days, s^work, entitled. Songs of /ion, be. 
ing imitatioiis of the Psalms, in verse. 

Shortly will be published by subscriji- 
tion, with a portrait, Memoirs of the 
Life of Charles Alfred Stothard, F.S.A., 
author of u the Monumental Effigies of 
Grout Britain,” with soin# account of a 
journey in the Netherlands. By Mr Charles 
.Stothard, author of “ Letters written 
during a Tour through Normandy, Bri- 
tanny, and other ports of France.”^ 

Speedily will lie published, of the same 
size as the u Introduction to Geology, by 
the Kev. W. 1). Coneybcare and W. Phil¬ 
lips,” an Introduction to the Study of 
Fossils: being a compilation of such in¬ 
formation as may assist the student in 
obtaining the necessary knowledge re¬ 
secting tAese substances, ami their con¬ 
nection with the formation of the earth. 
By Jus. Parkinson, Esq. author of “ the 
Organic Remains of a Former World* 

Mr Dunlop, author of the ^’"'tfistory 
of Fiction,” has a new work in the press, 
entitled, the History of Boman Litera¬ 
ture, from the earliest periods to the Au¬ 
gustan age, in two volumes, octavo. 

Malpas, by the author of “• the Cava¬ 
lier,” and Hoche Blanche, by Miss A. M. 
Porter, are nearly ready for publication. 

Mr Lewis, teacher of Chess, is about 
to publish Elements of that Interesting 
and Scientific Game, in one small volume, 
with diagrams. 

The Rher Dement, and other Poems, 
by W. B. Clark, B.A. Jesus College, Cam¬ 
bridge, will appear next month. 

Dr Irving is preparing a new school- 
Ixtok on Roman Antiquities. 

Speedily will appear, a work called 
Macruleaii, a tale of the last century* By 
P. Croily, author of “ the Chamber of 
Affliction,” Ac. 

The Key to Nicholson’s Mathematics, 
and the new volume of Dodsley’s Annual 
Register, will be ready in June. 

A History of England is preparing for- 
publication, with conversations at Ihc 
end of each chapter, intended for young 
persons, by Mrs Markham ; in two vo¬ 
lumes, duodecimo, with numerous engra- 
v ings of costumes, Ac. 

Tl\c third part of Mr Rhodes’ Peak 
Scenery, or Excursions in Derbyshire, 
will be published in the course of the en¬ 
suing month. These Excursions are il¬ 
lustrated with a series of heautiful en¬ 
gravings by Mr Cooke, frnjp drawings 
recently made l>\ Mr Chantvcy, R.A. 

vof. x. 


A scries of spirited Etchings of Views, 
Ac. Ojp nearly ready for puhl Aion, il¬ 
lustrative of, and forming a valuable ac¬ 
quisition to, Faulkner’s “ History and 
Antiquities of Kensington,” from origi¬ 
nal draw ings by Robert Ranks. 

Mr Busby is about to publish the Plan 
and Elevation of the Capitol, in the City 
of Washington, from measurements taken, 
and documents obtained on the spot, byfe 
himself, in 181!). 

Shortly will be published, Cumnor, and 
other Plays and Poems, by E. B. Impcy, 
M.A. of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Traditional Tales of the English and 
Scottish Peasantry, by Allan Cunning¬ 
ham, are in the press. 

SchoIastirtfBoctriiia, or Lectures to 
Young Gentlemen at Boarding-school, 
on the various Branches of a Liberal 
Education, with a characteristic view of 
the most approved elementaiy books of 
instruction, also on the conduct and du¬ 
ties of life, are preparing for publica¬ 
tion, by J. K. Kent of II upton Seminary, 
Herts. 

Miss Scott, of Kendal, has in the press 
a volume of Poems, original and selected. 

A new edition of Newton’s Principia, 
from the famous Jesuit edition, with all 
their notes, will speedily be published, 
from the Glasgow University press, cor¬ 
rected by a Cambridge scholar. 

The Modern Art of Fencing, by Le 
Sieur Guzman Rolando, of the Academie 
dcs Annes, is in the press. A Techineal 
Glossary, in French and English, of the 
Terms which relate to the Use of the 
8word, is added ; and the whole is care¬ 
fully revised hy J. S. Forsyth, formerly a 
pupil of Lc Sieur Guzman Rolando. 

Euthanasia, or the State of Man after 
Death, by the Rev. I.. Booker, LL.D. 
ticar of Dudley, will be published in the 
course of the next month. 

A new edition of Thomas Cole’s scarce 
und valuable w ork on Regeneration, Faith, 
and Repentance; to which will be pre¬ 
fixed his two Sermons on Imputed Right¬ 
eousness ; edited by the Rev. John Rees, 
of Rodborough, is printing in duodecimo. 

The Book of Fate, which it is feignecT 
was formerly in the possession of Napo¬ 
leon,sand fotipd’ in his cabinet after the 
battle nf Leipsicj has been translated 
from the German, and will be published 
this month. 

The eighth edition of {l Female Scrip¬ 
ture Characters,” hy the, late Mrs King, 
with a Sketch of the Life of the Author, 
will shortlv be publish*!. 

5 K 
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EDINBURGH. 

Preparing for immediate publication. 
Observations on tlio Cure and Pathology 
of the formidable disease termed Puerpe¬ 
ral Fever, which has been so v cry; fatal in 
Edinburgh during the last twelve ninths. 
Together with a fair und impartial Re¬ 
view of Opinions entertained on this inte¬ 
resting subject. The facts detailed, and 
the successful methods of cure recom¬ 
mended, are the results of actual practice 
and patient pathological research. By 
John Mackintosh, M.D. 

** Preparing for publication, The Youth 
of Reginald Dalton. By the Author of 
“ Some Passages in the Life of Adam 
Blair.” 

Nupvhdn in E.cilc ,—This interesting 
work, w'hich is expected to appear in the 
course of the ensuing month, is very si¬ 
milar in style to the entertaining life of 
Johnson by Boswell. It consists alniosj 
entirely of Napoleon’s- own remarks, in 
his own words, written down at the mo¬ 
ment, during three yeari of the most un¬ 
restrained communication. 

Professor Hwul’ar is preparing for pub¬ 
lication, the second volume of Pnlzel’s 
CollectniKsv Gra-i-ii Majorn. The Text of 
Homer, Hesiod, and AppuLlonius Rho- 
diux, will be corrected, according to the 
principles stated in the Essay upon the 
Versification of Homer, in the second part 
of the Professor’s Prosodia Gia-ca : the 
whole of the Text will undergo the most 
careful revision, and will he augmented 
by one of the Neincun Odes of Pindar; 
and a very considerable number of addi¬ 
tional Notes, explanatory of difficult pas¬ 
sages, Ac. will he given. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub¬ 


lished, by subscription, in one volume 
12mo. price 5s. boards, Lowran Castle; 
or, T,he Wild Boar of Curridno, with other’ 
Tales; illustrative of the Superstitions, - the 
Manners, and Customs of Caltoway. By 
IV'bcrt Trotter, Student of Medicine. 

In the course of this months will be 
published, in one volume, foolsclip Hvo. 
handsomely printed, with engraved title- 
page, and vignette view of Edinburgh, 
price 9s. in boards. The Poetry contaitivd 
in the Novels, Tales, and Romances of 
the “ Author of Waverlevwith short 
introductory notices from the Prose. 

In the course of this iii,,.>th will be 
published, in one volume, foolsCu, 8vo. 
illustrated with engravings. Memoirs of 
George Heriot, Jeweller to King James 1. 
with an Historical Account of the Hospi¬ 
tal founded by him at Edinburgh. 

m m " The subject of these Memoirs is a 
prominent chav aeter in “ The Fortunes 
of Nigel,” by the Author of Wavcrley. 

On the first of July will be published, 
piice 4s. No. I. of Tfft* ScotffMi Cripto- 
gamic Flora ; or, Coloured Figures and 
Description . of Cryptogamic Plants found 
it* ant ^ '^’longing chiefly to the 

order Fungi. By Robert Kaye Grcville, 
r.sg. F.R.S.K. Mimbor of the Wernerian 
Natural Society, Ac. Ac. 

Nearly riadv, in two thick volumes 
8vo. with a Map of the High binds of 
Scotland, denoting the districts of coun- 
lics inhabited by the Highland Clans, 
price £. I »Hs. m hoards, A new edition of 
Sketches of the Character, Manners, and 
Piesent State of the Highlanders of Scot- 
land; with D> tails of the Military Ser¬ 
vice of the Highland Regiment*. By 
Colonel David Stewart. 11 


MONTHLY L*IST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AGttICI'L rruE. I 

The Cottager’s Agricultural Compa¬ 
nion. By W. Salisbury • I ?njo. 2s. 

A Monograph on the British Grasses. 
By George Graves, F.L.S. No. 2. -Is. Cd. 
and 6’s. , 

A New System of National and Prac¬ 
tical Agriculture; with Hints for impro¬ 
ving Estates. By R. Donald. 2s. stitched. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Memoranda, illustnitiveyof Egyptian 
Tombs; also, Remarks on Mummies, 
small Bvo. 4s. 

Remains of a Roman Villa at Bjgnor, 
in Sussex. £.I2nl2s. boards. 

AHCWTKCTUHE. 

A Detailed Print and Description of 
the Magnificent Susp'-nded Bridge over 


the hclawdre at Trenton, in the United 
States of America ; from measurements 
taken on the spot in the year 1819. By 
-Bu >v. 

An Inquiry into the Principles of 
Beauty in Grecian Architecture ; with an 
“Historical View of the Rise and Progress, 
of the Art in Greece. By George Karl of 
Aberdeen, K.T. A,d. Post 8vo. is. (id.. 

A Letter to John Soane, Esq. Ac. on 
the Subject of the New Churches. By 
an Architect. 2s. 

HUlI.lOtlHAPHY. 

Richard Haynes's Catalogue of a Col¬ 
lection of Books for 1822 and 1^211. 8w> 
2s. fd. ■ ’ • 

Longmut and Co’s. Catalogue of OUf 
Bonk-fer lv2?. Hvo. (id. 
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TllOC.RAl’HY. 

Lite and Opinions ui' Sir Richard Mal- 
ir.ivers, an English Gentleman o^' the 
Seventeenth Century. 2vols.postHvo. ltis. 

Memoirs, Historical and Critical, of 
the Life and Waitings of L.ord Byrun, 
w ilh Anecdotes of .some of his Contem¬ 
porary*-. Hvo. 14s. 

Memoirs of C. 11. Hr own, the American 
Novelist, By Win. Dunlop. hv <>. JOs. bds'. 

. The Miscellaneous Tracts of the late 
IV. Withering, M.IJ. with a Memoirot his 
Life and Character. 2 vol,»Hvo. X.l-i7s. 

An Apology for the Life of Collet Cib¬ 
ber, Comedian ; emit lining an iiistonc.il 
View of the Mage in his o\\ n time. By 
Edmund Helli lumbers. 8\o. 12s. 

Memoir .uid Select Keiiiions of an only 
Son. By Tliomas Durant, l'oule. 2 vols. 

12mo. 1 Os. od. 

The Life of John Goodwin, A.M. 
comprising an Account of his Opinions 
and Writings, andol^several public Tiuns- 
actions during th ■ Cn il Wars. By Tho¬ 
mas Jacki.tn. IT)--, till, with a hue 

portrait. 

nu t AW. 

Lectures on the Elements < 

Part J. By Anthony Toil Thomson, 
F.L.S. Hvo. 

lilt AM V. 

Bclsha/./.ur; a dramatic poem. By the 
Rev. H. Milman, l’tofcssor of l'ouliy in 
the University ol Oxford. Hvo. Hs. (id. 

The Innocent Usurper; a musical 
Drama, founded upon the Demofooiitc of 
Metastasio, as oBeivd to the managers 
ol Covent Gaiden Th.catre, June Ibi'J. 
By an Amateur. Lost r.vo. 

Julianf the Apostate; a dramatic poem. 
By Sir Aubrey Ue Vtre Hunt, Bart. Hvo. 

The Law of Java. Hvo. 2s. fid. 

VJ1L CATION. 

The Universal Catechist, or Text-Rook, 
of the chief Branches of Human Know¬ 
ledge, in Question and Answer. By Jus. 
Mitchell, A.M. With 200 engiavings. 
»s. bound. 

- The ( lasdeal Collector's Vade-Mecum : 
containing accurate lists of the Polyglot, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin Bibles, Gieck 
Testaments, as also of the Greek and An¬ 
num Authors, known as Jiditiones Piin- 
Cipcs, Aldine, Stephens's. 1 vol. 18 mo. 

Linns for the Government and laheral 
, Instruction of Boys, in large number,; 
drawn from experience. Hvo. 7s. fid. bds. 

Tlic Teacher’s Farewell; intended as a 
Parting Gilt to the Elder Scholars leaving 
Sunday Schools; comprising Hints for 
their,future Conduct in 1 .ifc ; adapted to 
.both Sexes, in 1 vol. ISmo. By aSundav- 
srhool Teacher, ' 


Elements of Thought. By Isaac Tay¬ 
lor, jun. 12mo. 4 s. fad. 

Xenophon's Anabasis, newly tiar.sla¬ 
ted into English. By a Member of the 
Cm versify of Ox ford. Hvo. 8 s. 

A £elcstiul Atlas, comprisii. n a Syste¬ 
matic Display of the Heavens, m ;• Series 
of Tluily’ Maps. By Alex. Jamieson, 
A.M. 4to. X.Cm; plain. X.CilCdid. co¬ 
loured. 

Riddles, Charades, and Conundrums, 

lHnio. 2 s. 

Numerical Games, consisting of Prac- 
tieaJ Exercises in Authmetic, By Tlio* 
mas llulhday. L’.iris, in a. neat box. 

E.-says on the Discipline of C inldrcu, 
particularly as rig.tuls their Education. 
By the Rev. W. iCant'uul. os. till. 

'flic Element, of J.atin Prosody, con- ' 
1.(11111115 Bales lor Qn.uitily m English, 
>Vr. By U. S. Bryce, M.A. Is. 

II Bag;(fl?iiY>'f intended to faeditale the 
%tudy ofltalianti young Beginners By 
E. Beale. l2mo. 

The riassical English Let ter-writer, or 
1 piste ,ii\ S.leelions. 4,. (ul. 

The Wonder, of lit? Vegetable Bing, 
cm i.,|i!ayed ill a Hu of Letters. 
I.mo. 

TIN K AIM'S. 

^mirke's Shrikspearc, No. 4-, contain¬ 
ing Twelfth Night. 4s. 

The Tour of Laris, pourtraying the 
Characteristics of the Parisian People. 
No. 1. Ss. plain. 12s. coloured. 

The British Gallery of Pictures, selec¬ 
ted from the l.insl anniired productions 
of the Old M afters in Great Biit.uu: with 
descriptions, Ac. By the- kite Henry 
Tresiiam, B..V. and \V. V. O'.tley, Esq. 
F;S. A. 4to. i‘.I2,.12s. extra boards; 
proofs India paper, £.2.j>- 4>.; co tired 
in imitation of the original pictures, 
X.l.'il u4s«in ltc.s'.ia. 

Specimens of (inline Architecture. By 
A. l’ugin. 4to. 

( Britannia Delineiila: containing v iews 
drawn on stone. No. 1. Lb,. 

Engravings of the M.oum., of Staf¬ 
ford's Cofiection of I’ictv.ies. With Ilc- 
marks, Ac. 4 vols. 4to. X.ii.j" 14s. Nls.; 
proofs, X.71 -iSs.; tme'y coloured, Ac. 
•X. 178,. ltis. 

Regal Heraldry. By Thomas Willc- 
ment, hcialdic ailist to hi- Majesty. 4ts*r 
X.2.-2b. 

Rror.llAPlIY. 

tKc, Child 4 s Atlas. By ’ll’. Garden. 
Ninety plates. I?s. coloured. 

cEor.ocv. 

Th*e Fossils of the South Downer; or 
Outlines of the Geology of the South 
Eastern Division of Sussex. By Gideon 
.Mantel!. F.L.S. ito. X.2-2 <k. 
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HISTORY. 

Illustrations, Historical and Critical, of 
the Life of Lorenzo de Media* By Wil¬ 
liam Roscoe. 8vo. Its. 4to. X.l»llntid. 
medicine. 

A Case of Transverse Fracture qf the 
Patella. By George Fielding. Is. 

The Medical Spectator, two additional 
numbers. Is. 6d. each. 

Influence of National Manners on Fe¬ 
male Life. By Ralph Palin, M.D. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Treat¬ 
ment of the Gravel, Calculus, &c. By 
W. Prout, M.D. Ac. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Essays, Physiological and Practical. 
By James Carson, M.D. Hvo. 3s. 

The Way to preserve Health and 'at¬ 
tain Longevity. By Robert Thomas, 
M.D. 8vo. 15s. 

The Quarterly Journal^!' Foreign Me¬ 
dicine and Surgery, and oi me Sciences, 
connected with them, with Reviews (now 
added) of British Medical Science, and 
Original Cases and Communications. No. 
XIV. being the second No. of a new sc¬ 
ries. Hvo. 4s. ■fid.' 

An Inquiry into the Comparative For¬ 
ces of the Extensor and Flexor Muscles 
connected with the Joints of the Human 
Body. By Julms Jeftrcys, M.K.C.S. 8vo. 
2s. 6il. 

Chapman’s Elements of Therajicutics 
and Materia Medica. Vol. I. 8vo. 1 (is. 

Tracts on Medical Jurisprudence; with 
a Preface, Notes, and a Digest of the 
I.aw relating to Insanity and Nuisance. 
By Thomas Cooper, M.D. 8vo. 18s. 

Rush’s Medical Inquiries and Observa¬ 
tions. 2 vols. 8vo. £.in 16s. 

A Memoir on Contagion, more espe¬ 
cially as it res]>ccts the Yellow Fever. 
By N. Potter, M.D. 8vo. (is. 

A Discourse upon Vaccination. By 
Valentine Leaman, M.D. 8vu. 6s. 

A System of Anatono for the Use of 
Students of Medicine. By Caspar Wis-j 
tar, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. X.lulOs. 

Raflnesque’s Flora of the State of Lou¬ 
isiana. 12nio. 6s. * 

American Medical Botany; being a 
Collection of the Medicinal Plants ot the 
United States. By Jacob Bigelow, M.Dt 
Vol. I. 2 parts, royal 4to. each £.1. 

A Compendium of Physiological and 
Systematic Botany: with plates. By 
George Sumner, M.D. J2mo. 12s. 

Essays, Physiological fhtd Praftical. 
By James Carson, M.D. physiciafl at Li¬ 
verpool. 8vo. 3s. 

Medicamina. Olficinalia, scu Plqinna- 
coposia Londinensis Index Mcthodicus. 
Cura V. Macann, M.D. 18mo. 

The New Medico-Chirurgical Pharma¬ 
copoeia : for the tis»of Surgeons, tcc. By 


a member of the Colleges of burgeons of 
London and Edinburgh. 12mo. 5s. 

A practical and Historical Treatise i n*" 
Consumptive Diseases, deduced from ori¬ 
ginal Observations, and collected from 
Aqthors of all Ages. By Thos. Young, 
M.D. F.It. andL.S. Ac. Hvo. 12s. boards. 

The Pathology of Fever; being the 
Subject of the Gulstonian Lecture lately 
delivered at the Royal College of Physi¬ 
cians. By. .1. R. Park, M.D. member 
of the Royal College of Physicians. 8\ o. 
6s. bds. * 

MI8CET.1.ANI1'’. 

The Inquirer; a collection of Essays, 
Reviews, Ac. Part I. Hvo. 4s. 

TherBroad Stone of Honour; or Rules 
for the Gentlemen of England. 12mo. 

7s. fid. and fls. 

The Parish Poor’s Rate Book. By J. 
Ashdowne; post 4 to. 3s. 

The Monthly Censor; or the General 
Review of 1 )oniestic*and Foreign I .itera- 
ture. No. I. 2s./>d. 

The Cambridge (SharteriT' Review. 
No. I. 

Thu English Perfumer, SnuiVManufac- 
(juidC ; being II 
Collection of Choice Receipts, Ac. By 
the late Charles Lillie, revised by V. 
Mackenzie. 18mo. 10s. fid. 

Lacon, or Many Tiling 1 ; in a Few 
Words. By the Rev. C. C. Colton, A.M. 
Vol. II. Hvo. 7s. 

The Hours of Contemplation, or Es¬ 
says, philosophical, literary, Ac. By E. 
Phillips, jun. 12mo. (is. 

An Account of a Plan of a Penny Sa¬ 
ving Hank for Children, with the addi¬ 
tion of a Working Fund for Females; in¬ 
cluding directions and jiatterns for cut¬ 
ting out wearing apparel, and linen usu¬ 
ally lent to the poor, Ac. 5s. 

The Philosophy of Morals. * By Sir 
Charles Morgan, author of the Philosophy 
of Life. Hvo. 

Tfte Council of Ten, No. I. 2s. fid. 

The Works, Verse and Prose, of the 
Right Hon. Sir Charles Hanbury Wil¬ 
liams, Kn.ght of the Bath, Anibassad.n , 
to the Court of Saxony, Ac. with notes. 

By Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, pub- 
“listed from the originals, in the posses¬ 
sion of his grand-son, the Right Hon. 
George Capel Conif.gsby, Earl of Essex- 
Dedicated to Lord John Russell. 3 vols. 

8vo. £. 1 ii 11»6d- 

NOVELS, TAI.ES, ANI> ROMANCES. 

Scenes in England, for the Amuscmciu 
and Instruction of little Tarry-at-Ilome 
Travellers. 12mo. 5s. 

Julia Scvera; or the Year Fyur Huri- 
dred and Ninetv-two. 2 vols. 12inn! 
12s. 
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Talcs of flic Manor. B y Mr^ Iloffland. 
4 vols. I2mo. 21s. 

k—^L ales and Dialogues in Prose and Verse. 
Hy*.Jeffreys Taylor. 12mo. 3s. 

Part 30 of the Percy Anecdotes, eon- 
laming Anecdotes of Literature. lBirjo. 
2s. Gd* 

Curwin, the Biloquist, and other Ame¬ 
rican Tales. By C. B. Brown, 3 vols. 
12mo. 18s. 

. Clavering Tower, a novel. By Kosalia 
Sh Clair. 4 vols. 12mo. £. 1 » 2s. 

• Dangerous Krrors, a Tale; foolscap 
8w>. Gs. 

No Enthusiasm ; a Tulo of the present 
Times. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 

Uracehridge Hall; or, the Humourists-. 
By the author of the Sketch Book. 2 vols. 
Hvo. L'. IH 4s. 

Talcs of a Tourist, containing the Out¬ 
law, and Fashionable Connections. By 
Miss I.cfanu. 

The Nun of Arrouja; a Tale. Foolscap 
8\o. 3s. fid. __ 

Legend - mf SoWuimd, first series: con¬ 
taining Fair Helen of Ivirkconnel and 
lloslin Castle. 3 vols. 12mo. 1 (is. fid. 

I'OKTRY. * .«*»•* 

May-Day with the Muses. With Vig¬ 
nettes. By II. Bloomfield. 8vo. 4s. 

The Mohawks, a satirical poem. 8vo. 
Chinzica, a 1’oem, in ten cantos. 8vo. 
12s. 

The Curfew ; or, the Grave of the last 
Saxon : a poem. By the Rev. William 
Lisle Bowles, author of the Missionary, 
&c. 8vo. 

lidmeston’s Sacred Lyrics. 12mo.— 
Vol. 111. 

Sir Mimnaduke Maxwell; a dramatic 
poem : till; Mermaid of Galloway ; the 
I -egend of Richard Faulkner; and Tvv enty 
Scottish Songs. By Allan Cunningham. 
Foolscap 'Hvo. 7s. boards. 

Cusur do Lion ; or the Third Crusade : 
a poem, in sixteen books. By Eleanor 
Anne Fordcn, author of “ The ViAls,” 
“ The Arctic Expeditions,” &c. 2 vols. 

The Celt’s Paradise, in four Dreams. 
By John Bnniiu. Foolscap 8vo. As. Gd. 

Damon and Pythias, a tragedy. S\ o. 
3s. Gd. 

The Vale of Chamouni: a poem. ^By 
the author of “ Rome.” 8vo. 7s. 

. Love; a poem, in* three parts. To 
which is added the Giaour; a satirical 
poem. By the author of “ Peter Fault¬ 
less.” 8vo. 5s. fid. 

Brighton Profiles; or, Likenesses drawn 
in Rhymes, to his Brother Charles. By 
Thomas Traverse, Esq. from his Obser¬ 
vatory on the Stcync. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 
PC/tiTres AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Letter to his Majcstv Gco’iio IV. Ac. 
Hvo. 2s. Gd. 


Letter from the Hon. Denis Hrmvnc to 
the Marquis Wellesley, on the present 
Suite of Ireland. 8vo» Is. 6cl. 

Tracts on Political Economy. By 
William Spence, Esq. F L.S. Kvo. 7 k. 

A^Few Thoughts iiddresstu to the 
King and People of the British Domi¬ 
nions. By Robert England Ferrior. 

Thoughts and F lggestions on the Edu¬ 
cation of the Peasantry of Ireland. 2s. 

Codification Proposal, addressed fiy 
Jeremy Bcntlmm to all Nations profess¬ 
ing Liberal Opinions. 8vo. 

Projwsed Measure for throwing Ope* 
the Ports of Great Britain, for the Im- 
jiortation ol' Grain from all Countries. By 
a British Subject residing in New York. 
Is. fid. 

Considerations ujion the Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Manufactures of the Bri¬ 
tish Empire; vyilh Observations on the 
practical filfcrt of the Bill of the ltighf 
Hon. Robert Peel, for the Resumption of 
Cash Payments by the Hank of England; 
and also upon the pamphlet lately pub¬ 
lished hv David Ricardo, Esq. M. P. 
entitled “ Protection 'to ' Agriculture.” 
By Samuel Turner, Esq. F. R. S. 8vo. 
8s. fid. « 

A Few Thoughts on the Probable Re¬ 
newal of the xVlien Rill. By u member 
of Parliament. 1 s. (id. 

Considerations on Political Econoim ; 
by Edward Sully, Esq.; translated from 
the German. By Thomas Wilkinson, 
3s. fid. 

TIIEO 1.0(1 v. 

Lectures on the Gospel according to St 
John. Part II. With Notes. By Charles 
Abel Moysey, D.D. Hvo. 6s. 

The Protestant Beadsman ; or, a Sc- 
lies of Biographical Notices, Ac. 12mo. 
Gs. 

An Essay oil the Scripture Doctrines 
of Adultery and Divorce; and on lhc Cri¬ 
minal Character and Punishment of Adul- 
ery by the Ancient Laws of England and 
ithcr Countries. By II. V. Teblis, pruc- 
ir in Doctors* Commons. Hvo. 7s. 

Sermont? on the Public Means of Grace; 
the Fasts and Festivals of the Church ; 
on Scripture Characters, ar.d v arious Prac¬ 
tical Subjects. By the late Right Rev. 
Theodore Dehon, D.D.: together with 
some Account of the Author, and a Sere¬ 
in on preached on Occasion of his Death. 

2 vols. 8vo. £.} "Is. 

Tttfe Clerical Guide, or Ecclesiastical 
Directofy; contaiifing a complete Regis¬ 
ter of the present Prelates and other Dig¬ 
nitaries of the Church of England; of the 
Heads of Houses, Professors, &c. of the 
Universities, and other Colleges and Pub¬ 
lic Schools, &c. ’Second edition, correct¬ 
ed. Royal 8vo. £.lu2e. 
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Eighteen Sermons, intended to estab¬ 
lish the inseparable connection between 
the Doctrines and the 1’iuctice ol' Chris¬ 
tianity. 12mo. is. 

Discourses, chiefly Doctrinal, delivered 
in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dub¬ 
lin. By Bartholomew Lloyd, 1>.D. Ac. 
fils, fid! 

Proofs of Inspiration; or the Grounds 
of Distinction between the New Testa¬ 
ment and the Apocryphal Volume. By 
the Rev. Thomas llenncU, B.D. Ace. 6s. 

A Defence of the Clergy of the Church 
«f England, stating their services, their 
rights, and their revenues. By the Rev. 
Francis Thackeray. Hvo. is. (id. 

A Refutation of MrGrimshaw c'.s Pamph¬ 
let, entitled, “ The Wrongs of the Clergy 
of the Diocese of Peterborough slated 
and illustratedAc. 1 s. 

The Essay on “ The Intluence of a 
Moral Life on our Judgnfefft* Vli Mattel's 
of Faith,” to which tin: Society- tor Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge and Church 
Union in the Diocese of St David’s ad¬ 
judged its premium for 1H21. By the 
Rev. Samuel G'liarics Wilks, a ill hoi of the 
“ Christian Essays," Ac. hvo. 2s. (id. 

Sermons^ lly the Rev. .1. W. Cunning¬ 
ham, oi' llarvow-on-lhc-Iliil. I vul. Hvo. 

Letters and Essays, controversial and 
critical, on Subjects connected with the 
Conversion and National Restoration of 
Israel. By William Cunniughamc, Esq. 
author of “ A Dissertation on the Apo- 
calyjwc,” Ac. Hvo. Hs. boaids. 

The Authenticity, and, consequently, 
the Genuineness of the Baptismal Com¬ 
mission (Matthew xxvni. lib) Question¬ 
ed, upon the Evidence of the Apostolic 
History, and of the Apostolic Writings. 
Is. 

The Duties of Churchw ardens explain¬ 
ed and enforced : a charge delivered to 
the clergy and churchwardens of Colches¬ 
ter in Ih 21. By the low. J. Jcllerson, 
A.M. and F.A.S. late Archdeacon. 2s. 

The Duty and Importance of Fnw 
Communion among Real Christians tf 
every Denomination, cspcciallyv.it the pre¬ 
sent Period. With some notices of the 
writings of Messrs. Booth, Fuller, Hall, 
Ac, on this subject. Is. (;d. • * 

A Necessary Doctiino and Erudition 
for Christian Youth. By the Rev. J. 

""’Trist. 4 vols. 12mo. X. Inis. 

Practical and Famility Sermons. By 
the Rev. E. Cooper. Vol. \I. 12r*o. Cs. 

Christian Fellowship; or, the«Church- 
Meinhcr’s Guide. By the llev. J. A. 
James. 1 vol. 12mo. . 

TOPOtmAVHY. 

Wordsworth’s Scenery of the 1 ,akes in 
the North of Erigland. Post 8vo. «5s. Cd. 


A Guide to the Lakes of Kiilurncy ; 
illustrated by engravings after the designs 
of E. J'ctne, E>q. By the Rev. G. X,/ 
Wright, A.M. 18mo. (is. - 

The History of Stamford, in the Coun¬ 
ty of Lincoln : with St Martin’.-, Stam¬ 
ford Baron, and Great and I.ittLv Wo- 
thorpe, in the County of Northampton ; 
emlicllishod with ten line engravings. 
JL’.l inis. in demy Svo.; and, with proof 
impressions of the plates, lV3ul2»6'd. iu 
demy 4 to. 

The West Filling, or the History, Di¬ 
rectory, and Gazetteer ol ;!'■■ County of 
York. Vol. I. 10-. boards. 

I .otters on the Scenery of Wales, in¬ 
cluding a Series of Subjects for the Pen¬ 
cil, with their stations determined on ge¬ 
neral principles, and Instructions to Pe¬ 
destrian Tourists. By the Rev. R. II. 
Newell, author of Remarks on Goldsmith. 
Royal Hvo. illu-trated and embellished by 
numerous plates in <Ypialiril. 1 os. boards. 

vovai; i:s wi^s. 

An Itinerary of Provence and the 
Rhone, made during 1810. By John 
Hughes, A.M. Hvo. 1-ls. 

hjte ttl*vol. of Ilmdoostan. Ss. , 

Travels along the Mediterranean, and 
Parts adjacent. Ily Robert Richardson, 
M.l). licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians in Loudon. 2 vols. Hvo. illus¬ 
trated with plates, ir'mograpliitul plans, 
Ac. £. 1 .1 Is. hoards. 

Narrative of an Expedition from Tri¬ 
poli to the Western Frontier of Egypt, 
in 1817. By Paolo Della Celia, M.D. 
Hvo. 10s. Cd. 

Voyage en Suisse, fait dans les a mice 
1H17-IH et 19; par L. Simon A 2 vols. 
bv o. Jl. 1 II I s. 

A Tour through Part of Belgium and 
the Ithcni-h Provinces, embeilirhed with 
thirteen plates, fioin drawing- by the 
Ducliess of Rutland. Ito. £.3n3s. 

• 70(11.00 Y. 

Zoological P.isearehes in the Island of 
Java, Ac. with Figures of Native Quad¬ 
rupeds a” d Binls. Bv Thomas Ilorslicid, 
M l). Ac. No. III. ’ X'.I .ls. 


« EDINBURGH. 

llalidoti Hill; Dramatic Sketch.— 
By Sir Waller Scott, Bart. Svo. (is. sdi 
The Poetical Works of James Hogg, 
now first collected: containing the Queen's 
W’ake, Poetic Mirror, Madorof the Moor, 
Pilgrims of the Sun, and many l'oems 
and Songs not lutliei to published. Beau¬ 
tifully printed, in 4 vols. foolscap Svo_ 

X.l I' 1 os, * , 

The Three Peril-- of Man; a Novel. By 
James Hogg. 3 voK 1211 : 0 . X.'.L 4s- 
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The Life of the flight lion. Wiiliclma, 
Viscountess Gleiiorchy,contaiuingex:tracts 
‘miffi her lKiry and GorresponduiC'.* By 
T.'S. Junes, D.l). .Minister of her Gliapei, 
Edinburgh. h\ u. 1 Os. fid. boards. 

A History of the British Empire, from 
the accession of ChUi les I. to tiie He-Oo- 
ralion, with an Introduction, tracing the 
progress of Society, and of the Constitu¬ 
tion, from the Feudal Tunes to the open¬ 
ing of the Ili-.tury; and including a par¬ 
ticular examination of Mr Hume’s State¬ 
ments rt lathe to the ch Airier of the 
English Government. By George Bro- 
die. Esq. Advocate. In tour \oI.. Svo. 
£.‘iu 12slid, hoards. 

The Provost. By the Author nf An- 
" naK of the Parish, \y.-.hire legatees, 
and Sir Andrew Wylie. In one volume, 
12mo. 7s. hoards. 

Iluie’s Catalogue of Gi, ,ft k and I.atin 
Classics for 18^2, Pail I. 

Harriet and her (’flu in ; or. Prejudice 
Overcome. W ith a ijflflfroimspicce. 2s. (id. 

The TriVtSSfH^of Genius. An Essay. 
By Alexander Paton. I2mo. is. hoards. 

Testimonies to the Truths of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, extracted-‘Stiffi 
the works of distinguished Laymen. By 
the Rev. James Brewster, Minister of 
Cr lig, and Author ofLectures on Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount.” I2mo. o.->. Gd. 
hoards. 

An Answer to a Tract recently pub¬ 
lished, hy David Bicardo, Esq. M. P. 

** On Protection to Agriculture.” By 
the Right lion. Sii John Sinclair, Bart, 
l.s. 

The Sea-ins Contemplated in the 
Spirit of the Gospel. Six Sermons, bv the 
Rev. Thomas Gillespie, Minister of Cults. 

12nn>. Ls. (id. 

Observations on the Conduct and Cha¬ 
racter of .fudas Iscariot. By the late Rev. 
John Bonnar, one of the Ministers of 
Perth. To which is prefixed, a brief 
Memoir of the Author. Ifimo. Is. Gd. 

A Letter to the Rev. I)r Chalmers, 
showing that the measure respecting Ir- 
-regular Students of Theology, which he 
proposed in the General Assembly of 
1821, is unneccs-ary, unjust, and impo¬ 
litic. By a Member of the Church of 
Scotland. 2s. 

■ Memoirs of the lat© Rev. Alexander 
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Stewart, 1). 1). one of the Ministers of 
C elongate. Edinburgh. To which are 
-ubjoined, a few of his Sermons. Second 
Edition. Mm. IPs. Gd. in extra boards. 

The Dufy of ( hildrrn to 1 '>ve and 
Seek^’hri.sf. An Address to the children 
attending (lie Aberdeen Sabbath t idling 
Schools. With Fromispiece. Thiid Edi¬ 
tion. IPmo. 2s boards. 

A Sermon, with Addresses to the Mi- 
nisttr and Congregation, delivered m the 
Cam ingate Church, Edinburgh, March 
21st 1822, at the admission of the J{ e v. 
John Lee, I..I..D. F.H.S.F. to the charg? 
of that Church and Parish. By the Hev. 
David Dickson, A. M. one of the Minis¬ 
ters of St Cuthherl’s. S\o. Is. Gd. 

Cases Decided in the Couit of Session, 
from November 11, 1821, to March !), 
1822. Reported by Patrick Shaw and 
James yje, Estpures, Advocates. 

Royal fivo. 10s. Gd. 

First Report of tl.e Directors of the 
School of Arts of Edinburgh, for the Edu¬ 
cation of Mechanics in such branches of 
Pin deal S( icn. e as are of practical ap¬ 
plication in tlieii several ‘tiadcs, (May 
1822.) Is. Gd. Sold to the Students of 
the School of Arts, by the Librarian, for 
Sixpence. 

The Scottish Episcopal Review and 
Magazine. No. 10. As. Gd. 

The Historical Romances of the Author 
of Waver]ey; comprising h online, the 
Monastery, the Abbot, and Kenilworth, 
beautifully printed iri G voF 8\o. with 
Vignette title-pages, £'.:<■ 12«. boards. 

%* The Engravings which embellish 
the Title-pages of this edition arc from de¬ 
signs by Nasmyth, of real scenes supposed 
to be described by the Author of these 
Novels. 

The Philosophy of Zoology; or a Gene¬ 
ral View’of the Structure, Functions, and 
Glassifications of Animals. By John 
Fleming, D. I). Minister of Fiisk, Fife- 
shire, F. R. S. E. of the Wernerian Natural 
Pistory Society, Ac. In 2 vols. fevo.— 

W ith Engravings. £.L>1 (k. boards. 

The Kdrhburgh Philosophical Journal, 
conducted by Dr Brewster and Piofessor 
Jamieson. No. XIII. with engravings. 
Ts. 6d. sewed. 

The Kdinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal. No. LXXII. 4s. —- 
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FOREIGN IN' 
EUROPE. 

France—A riot arid tumult took 
place in Paris on the 27th of May. It 
hud been re]»orted during several previous 
days, that the Law Students intended 
publicly to commemorate the anniversary 
of the death of young Lallemund, who, 
ft. will he recollected, met his untimely 
fate during the commotions which were 
excited in that capital by the collegians. 
The authorities, to prevent their design, 
had caused the gates of the cemetery 
Pere La Chaise to lie closed, and posted 
a civil force adjacent. At eight o’clock, 
a number of youths, li^ojurirg to the 
Schools of Law and Physic,''attired ir\ 
deep mourning, came to the spit in pro¬ 
cession, and followed by a numerous 
multitude. M. Benjamin Constant was 
there in a hackney coach. The students 
demanded entrance to the church-yard, 
and attempted it by force, but were driven 
away. Tlvy rallied, and endeavoured 
again to enter, directing a volley of 
stones against the horse gendarmerie, who 
charged them sword in hand : about 
twenty were wounded, and eight taken 
prisoners. The rest then lied. 

Spain— The last accounts from Spain 
represent the state of that country as 
alarming, and fast approaching to a state 
of anarchy, several provinces being over¬ 
run with rebels and malcontents, and the 
Government being without power, and 
the prey of rival factions. On the 24th 
of May, the Cortes voted an address to 
the King on the state of the nation. This 
document,which is of considerable length, 
and which gives a melancholy picture 
of the state of that «o intry, points out 
the following measures as necessary to 
re-establish order, and to save the Con¬ 
stitution :—“ The Cortes anxiously re¬ 
quest of your Majesty, in ordcf* to put an 
end to the fears by which we are assail¬ 
ed, and to prevent the evils which we 
have indicated, to order that the national " 
militia be immediately augmented and 
-armed throughout the kingdom; for citi¬ 
zens, armed in defence of their homes 
and liberties, arc the strongest pillars of 
the Constitution. Let thep'rmanlht ar¬ 
my be organized witff equal but and ra¬ 
pidity—that anny so deeply 'entitled to 
the gratitude -of your Majesty, end to 
that of the country, and whose exploits 
and virtues excite the admiration of the 
universe. At the same time, the Cortes 
hope that your Majesty will inform every 
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foreign Government which, whether di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, would take a ‘part in 
our domestic concerns, that the nation is 
not in a situation to receive laws; that 
she possesses power and resources to 
cause herself to be respected ; and that’if 
she knew hov# to defend her indeiiend- 
cnce and her King with glory, it is with 
the same glory, and with slid "renter ex¬ 
ertions, that she will always know how to 
defend her King and her liberty.” 

Portugal _Aceountsoflhc 1th May , 

from Lisbon state, that a conspiracy,w hich 
had been formed there for the overthrow 
of the Constitutional system, had been de¬ 
tected just in time to prevent the ill con¬ 
sequences which might otherwise have 
attended it. It appears that the first step 
taken by the GovcrriffiSiV/-* * eing made 
acquainted with the plot, was to issue a 
decree for the suspension of the habcus 
cMyns act, which has been in force ever 
since the adoption of the Constitutional 
system. This measure led to the arrest 
of twenty-six ]iersons said to be implica¬ 
ted in the conspiracy. These individuals 
were examined privately, and it was de¬ 
termined that six of them should be im¬ 
mediately set out of the kingdom. It is 
said that none of them were persons of 
any consideration. 

Poland—B y an answer of the Hus- 
sian minister in Poland, to certain addres¬ 
ses of the Council of Wayvodes, to the 
Emperor Alexander, it would appear, that 
the Court of Petersburg!! is not without 
some fear that the Poles may attempt to 
regain their independence, as thd minister, 
in the Emperor’s name, strongly cautions 
them against imitating the revolutionary 
proceedings of other countries, ft is 
thought, that the assembling of Russian 
armies may lie to guard against the possi¬ 
bility oi such an event, as well as to watch 
the Turks. 

Turkey, Russia, & Greece —The 
continental papers are still filled with con¬ 
tradictory rumours regarding the state of 
the dispute betw'cu i Russia and Turkey ; 
and while, one day, we arc told that all 
their ditferences arc amicably settled, we 
have, in the next, accounts of an actual de¬ 
claration of war, and the advance .of the 
hostile armies. Upon the whole, however, 
the balance of opinion at present seems to 
lie in favour of the continuance of peace. 
The contest between the Greeks and Turks, 
in the meat’time, is continued with unaba¬ 
ted keenness on both sides, and the island 
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licguitr. — I'ormin lnlcUtgtnCf. -iI.1 

nl Scios b;ii> been laU-1) taken and retaken taken some sweet potatoes from then 
Irom the Greeks, on which occasion the fields, and also two jars of wine from an 
t Urkisli troops exercised all their usual individual. The following day the inha. 
sfivage barbarity upon*the inhabitants.— hitants beat the gong, assembled to the 
Advices from Joannina to the 2d ult. re- amount of 80 or 100, and 'tacked our 
present. CJiourschid Pacha sis placed in a unturned men soon after they landed, 
situation which becomes every day more The Lieutenant commanding tl.e frigate 
embarrassing. His differences with the seeing the attack with his glass, fired 
Albanians and Suliotes increased insteud some shot to ..■over his men, while he 
of being appeased: and though he threat- landed the marines. The inhabitants 
'ened to put to death, by the most horrible were followed into their village, where, 
torments, four hostages whom heliad found 1 am sorry to say, our men, in the heat 
in the Castle of Joannina* and who bad of passion, broke into the houses and 
been given to Ali Pacha hv the Suliotes, wounded many, and two have died. Fo«r- 
when that Chieftain entrusted his young- teen of our men were w ounded before 
est son to their care, that brave people the others came to their rescue ; they are 
refused to betray their charge, oyd conti- now all nearly recovered. Had any of 
nued to protect the youth, who is said to them died, the account with the Chinese 
have reached his twenty-first year. would have been balanced; but as if* 

—— is, they demand two lives for the two 

ASIA. dead they were the attacking 

Last Indies. —The Culcutt • papers of , party, we never can admit this sort of 
the 16th Decemhc# last, contain advices barter. The Viceroy of Clinton is dclci- 
from the _setj£empnj, of Sincapnre to the mined not to retract in his demand, and 
4th Novth'/BS^ which are interesting, as here we stand. Trade all stopjied, and no 
denoting the state of the trade in that prospect of a renewal.’*—In consequence 
quarter. Mr Morgan, a merchant of of this a Hair, all the English belonging to 
Sincapore, had recently reSurneddroiti a the factory at Canton had gone on I ward 
voyage to Siam and brought very favour- the different ships, with Jheir families 
able accounts of the disposition of the and property. When the last accounts 
King of Siam towards the settlenienl. came away, on the 1st of February, the 
It was feared, however, that the com- differences remained unadjusted; but il 
mercial intercourse with that country was expected that their own interest 
would not, for that season, he on a large \\ mild soon teach the Chinese to abate, in 
scale, in consequence both of the failure, demands which can never be granted by 
to a certain degree, of the crops, and from the Dritish. Among civilized nations, an 
the ravages of the cholera morbus among accidental rencontre, attended with the 
the lower orders. The trade with the lo-s of two or three lives, would not 
island of Borneo had experienced a very threaten the de.-truction of their friendly 
great increase, scarcely any of the vessels relations. It would teem, however, that, 
from tlfencehaving passed over to Malacca in the case of violent death, the Chinese 
orto Penang, but giving the preference acknowledge no distinction. The duc- 
universally to Sincapore. The trade with trines of manslaughter, justifiable hoint- 
the island of Celebes was also flourishing cide, &c* all those niceties of the English 
and extensive, not less than from 80 to law, are unknown to them; and every 
100 of the vessels of that island being in case of violent death, liy the hands of a 
the harbour of Sincapore at the Sate of foreigner, is to lie treated and punished 
the letters, besides many that had gone I as wilful murder. This was the Iawlatc- 
up to the Straits. The vessels from I ly dealt out to a poor American sailor— 
Celebes generally brought the cargoes of A pot svas throw n overboard by the un- 
the greatest value, and those islanders fortunate man, by which a Chinese wo- 
had acquired a large share of the carrying man was killed, and In* was given up by 
trade of that quarter. his Captain, and expiated the offence with 

China _An unfortunate affair lias oc- his life. 

rurml in China, which, for the present, —— 

has occasioned a suspension of commerce AMEUICA. 

between the British East India Company United States—T he New York 
and that country. This suspension took palters o&April 17, contain a report made 
place on the 23d of December last, in con- to the /House »f Representatives upon 
sequence of an affray between part of the the millcct of the American navy. It de¬ 
crew of the Topaz frigate, and some Chi- tails in Substance, the progress which has 
nese at Ling Ting, an island In the mouth been made in building vessels of war du- . 
ofthe Tigris. A letter from Canton of ring the la** si* years, pursuant to an act • 
the 3d January' «a)s—$ appears, the of Congress, which appropriated the sum , 
day before, somepf the frigate’s men had of one million of dollars annually for the 
vot.. x. 5 L 
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gradual increase of the navy of the United 
States. The general result is os follow: 

“ That, pursuant to the instructions and 
objects of these laws, there has been built 
and equipped one ship of the line, viz. 
the Columbus; and that there lmve^iecn 
built and launched three ships of the line, 
viz. the Ohio, the North Carolina, and the 
Delaware; and one frigate, the Potomac, 
at Washington; that there is now on the 
Mocks built, and ready to launch, one ship 
of the line at Boston ; that there are now 
on the stocks, nearly finished, one ship 
flf the line nt Poitsmouth, N. II., one 
frigate at Philadelphia, and one frigate 
at New York ; that there is on the stocks, 
about half finished, one ship of the line 
nt Gosjtort, Virginia ; that preparations 
•"have, for some time past, been making 
for putting on the stocks one ship of the 
line at Boston, one frigatc^it Niff? York, 
one frigate at Portsmouth, N. II., and, 
one frigate nt Washington; and that the 
frames, and nearly all the limber and 
other materials, have lieen provided for 
building one ship of the line at Philadel¬ 
phia, one frigiTte 'at Washington, one 
frigate at Boston, and one frigate at Nor¬ 
folk ; that tljp live oak frames, and nearly 
all the other timber,and two steam engines, 
have been provided for two steam bat¬ 
teries at New York, and one steam bat¬ 
tery at Washington.” 


Caraccas —Accounts from Santa Ke 
to the date of the middle of February, 
describe the President Bolivar to be tHEfT" 
advancing with d large force towards 
Quito, and to have received the agreeable 
intelligence of the voluntary sunender or 
adhesion of the province. Yucatan and 
the isthmus of Panama have also issued 
declarations of independence. The Con¬ 
gress was tranquilly proceeding in regu¬ 
lating the economy of the several part* 
into which the Republic of Columbia is 
divided, and olSicr n.. <t<‘rs tending to give 
permanency to the new order of things. 
The advices from the city ot . ' waccas 
were to the 19th March. The loyalists 
held Puerto Cabcllo, but the place was 
closely invested, and desertions were daily 
taking place, which report the Spanish 
force within the city to be reduced to the 
utmost extremity. 

Brazh.s. —American papers of the 7tb 
of May contain accounts of disturbances 
at St Salvador, vvhiqF had been occasion¬ 
ed by the arrival of aTvift. pca5i general 
to take the command as governor. The 
Brazilian commander refused to give up 
hi^auUiority,’ and he was supported by 
the native troops and the populace, who 
were lired upon by the Europeans. The 
Brazilians were at length compelled to 
retreat to fort San Pedro, with the loss 
of 300 killed and wounded. 


PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


Hottse or LonDS .—May 6. —Karl 
Grey postponed his promised motion on 
the Agricultural Distress, lie took the 
opportunity to animadvert, in terms of 
great severity, upon the Report of the 
Agricultural Committee of the House of 
Commons, and to arraign all the late 
measures of Ministers, as well those which 
had received the sanction of Parliament, as / 
those which are in progress. His Lordship I 
particularly alluded to the scheme of pre- • 
tended relief to the agricultural Interest, 
which it was understood Ministers had 
borrowed from the Committee; to the 
“ Dead Expenditure” arrangements, and 
the transactions with the Bank : in con¬ 
dition, he remarked upon the inconsist¬ 
ency of the former declarations of Mini- 
ters, that taxes were no tburden, with 
their present professed anxiety*‘V>r reac¬ 
tion. The Earl of Liverpool riolied by 
a defence of the measures impeached by 
Karl Grey. He.said Government had 
never expected that any legislative mea¬ 
sure could give complete relief to Agricul¬ 
ture, but they had endeavoured to select 
the'moat efficient palliatives. Govern¬ 


ment taxation (as distinguished from pa¬ 
rochial taxation,) he said, affected the ag¬ 
riculture population less than any other 
class, and therefore little advantage could 
result to the agriculturists from ayy prac¬ 
ticable reductions of public taxes. To 
the taunt that Ministers were now acting 
inconsistently with former declarations 
in defence of taxation, he replied by a de¬ 
nial of its truth. He himself had always 
expressed an opinion, tnnt taxes were an 
evil less omy than a violation of the pub¬ 
lic faith. With respect to the Bank, he 
could only lament the monopoly vv hich that 
riorpqration enjoyed by its Charter; for 
as their right w r as indisputable, he could 
go no farther without the consent of the 
proprietors, which they w r ere not disposed 
to sell at a cheap rate. 

May 13.—The Earl of Rosebery pre¬ 
sented the Report of a Committee of Pri¬ 
vileges on the election of Scots Peers, 
which having been read, the Noble Lord 
moved, that notice of the Resolutions be 
given to the Lord Clerk Register (hisd-ol d- 
ship deemingfa Bill unnecessary,) which 
was agreed to. The r ollowing are the 
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Resolutions:—First, “ That no person 
shall be entitled to vote l'or an elective 
peer of Scotland, unless he is the soli, 
grandson, brother, or lineal descendant of 
u Peer of Scotland, and that any other 
person'claiming to vote must product the 
certiorate of his claim being allow cd by 
the Housoof I, ords to the returning officer.” 
—Second, “ That the proper officer shall 
.have the power of challenging persons 
.w ho present themselves to vote, as to their 
right of voting ” 9 

20—The Roman Catholic Peers’ Bill 
was brought up by Mr Canning, accom¬ 
panied by a large body of the Commons. 
On the motion of the Duke of Portland, 
it was read a first, and ordered tft be read 
a second lime. 

June 7—Lord Dacrc presented a Pe¬ 
tition from a Clergyman named Crini- 
sliawe, complaining that be had been ex¬ 
cluded from the Diocese of Peterborough, 
in consequence of *hi-. inability satisfacto¬ 
rily -to “-ver*ai£ht)-seven questions, 

propounded' by the Reverend Bishop of 
that Diocese. Lord Dacrc introduced the 
Petition with a speech of some length, 
in which he described the course pursued 
by the Bishop of Peterborougli as unu¬ 
sual, uncanonical, illiberal, and in oppo¬ 
sition to the spirit of the Constitution.— 
The B.shop of Peterborough defended 
the right of e\ cry Prelate to examine can¬ 
didates for orders, or ordained Clergymen, 
seeking admission into his Diocese, un¬ 
less the latter shall have obtained from his 
former Diocesan a certificate of the cor¬ 
rectness of his life and morals, and of thu 
conformity of his religious opinions with 
the Abides and Liturgy of the Church. 
Mr (Innishawe had not obtained any 
such certificate of conformity, and, in the 
absence ol' that testimonial, he felt him¬ 
self fully justified in propounding the 
questions alluded to, which were, how¬ 
ever, strict!) regulated by the {^iturgy 
and the thirty-nine Articles—Lord Hoi- , 
land charged the Reverend Prelate with ] 
■ophistry and subterfuge ; and maintain- • 
ed, that if the [lower of examination 
claimed by him had a legal existence, it 
ought to be abolished.—The Earl of Har- 
rovvby hinted his disapprobation pf tfie 
course taken by the Bishop of Peterbo¬ 
rough ; but the Lofcd Chancellor warmly 
defended it—The Earl of Carnarvon spoke 
shortly, taunting the Reverend Bench 
(which he said was unusually crowded) 
wilh its silence upon an occasion so in¬ 
teresting to the whole order.—After the 
Petition had been laid on the table. Lord 
Dacre moved that it should be referred to 
a’^elect committee. The House divided 
vnthout farther debate; whin the numbers 
were—Contentsyl £>; Non-contents, 58. 


House of Commons —May 6.— 
On this, and the three follovvuig even¬ 
ings, the House was engaged in the dis¬ 
cussion of the Agricultural Committee's 
Report. The subject was <\ net! by the 
Mtfrquis of Londonderry, who moved 
that the House should go into a Commit¬ 
tee upon the R -port_Mr Ellis opjxised 

the motion in an elaborate speech, the 
main tugument of which was, that any 
thing tending to raise the price of agri¬ 
cultural pnxluce would be ruinous to the 
manufacturing and commercial interests; 
but though his reasoning went gcnerfflly 
to the principle of the lic]M)ii, the lion. 
Member directed it specially ogaint tho 
clause under discussion—the first clause 
of the Report; which advises that an ad¬ 
vance, by way of loan, of one million,* 
shall he made to the agriculturalists in 
distrWfl, upon the security of corn in 
warehouse, whenever the price of wheat 
shall lie below (i()s.—Mr Beimel (of Wilts) 
deprecated the invidious preference claim¬ 
ed for the manufacturing and commercial 
interests. lie said tlio landlords would 
he satisfied with the rents of 1792, with 
a proportionable reduction ol’ taxation, 
which he considered the^anly effectual 
measure of relief. After two or three 
Members had spoken shortly, the Mar¬ 
quis of Londonderry rose to defend the 
clause. He contended that the [imposed 
measure (which was to lie treated merely 
as a temporary expedient) would ojierate 
beneficially, by equalizing the markets, 
and securing the small farmer against the 
necessity of selling at a disadvantage. 
—Mr Curvven expressed his approbation 
of the first clause, and hinted something 
of the advantage of a permanent mea¬ 
sure founded on similar principles.—Mr 
Brougham nick-named the measure a 
pawnbroking scheme—Mr Iluskisson 
opposed the clause, on the ground that, if 
the markets rose, the proposed million 
would be useless; but, if they fell, there 
would be a great scramble for it. Seve¬ 
ral other Memliers sjxikc; those in opjio- 
sition ifp|K>sing the clause very earnestly, 
and the country gentlemen treating it ra¬ 
ther coldly; when, at length, the Mar¬ 
quis of Londonderry confessed that he 
had opposed, in the Committee, the clause 
which he hod just liecn recommending to 
the House, and consented to its abandon¬ 
ment.—The -Committee was resumed on 
th! follysing evening (Tuesday). The 
propiSsiIons offered to the attention of the 
House were, upon the suggestion of the 
Marquis of Londonderry, marshalled in 
the following order: 1st, The proposi¬ 
tion of Sir T. Lethbridge, recommending 
the highest rate of import duty (3fis. per 
qr.); 2d, The proposition Of Mr Bennet, 
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recommending a duty of 24a. per qr.; 
3d, Mr Ricardo’s proposition for a fixed 
duty of 10s.—The Marquis of London* 
derry. Sir F. Burdett, and Messrs At¬ 
wood and liicardo, sjxikc each at some 
length; but much of the evening $as 
consumed in jrolitical recrimination, and 
idle dispututions.—On Wednesday night 
the debate was renewed under more fa¬ 
vourable auspices—Mr Bennet opened 
the discussion by a long and able speech 
in recommendation of his plan. An al¬ 
most unprecedented number of speakers 
followed; amongst whom Mr Rankes 
and Lord Altliorpe argued at length, and 
successfully, in favour of a protection 
to the agriculturists.—.Throughout the 
night's discussion, there was observed a 
‘close adherence to the practical view of 
the question. It was admitted, on all 
hands, that the restrictive*impoft duty 
should be regulated by the minimum price 
at which foreign corn could be imported. 
But, with respect to the average price of 
grain in the fortign markets, and even 
its price at the pre^nt moment, all, in¬ 
cluding his Majesty’s Ministers, seemed 
equally uncertain; opinions fluctuated 
between 20s. tt.ul los., probably accord¬ 
ing to the different ni.trkets with respect 
to which the sqieakers had been informed. 
Sir T. Lethbridge’s proposition was re¬ 
jected by a majority of 243 to 24.—Pre¬ 
vious to the resumption of the Commit¬ 
tee on Wednesday, Mr Wyvil moved, as 
tin amendment to the order of the day, a 
resolution, that the only effective mode 
of giving relief fo the agriculturalists, 
would lie by a reduction of taxation. This 
resolution he prefaced by a declaration, 
that the scale of reduction from which 
relief was to be expected, was not less 
than twenty millions annually. A propo¬ 
sition so outrageous, necessarily 'ensured 
the defeat of the particular motion.—On 
Thursday, Lord Althorpe proposed, as on 
amendment, that the import duty should 
lie 20s., with a drawback or bounty of 
18s. upon exportation.—Mr Ricardo made 
a long speech in support of his proposition 
for a fixed duty of 10s., which, he said, 
was, according to his best calculation, 3s. 
beyond what would protect the Rritish 
fanner in a fnir remunerating price.—Mr 
Bettpet suggested the convenience of an 
explanation of the terms of the lion. 
Member's calculations, but* without suc¬ 
cess.—.Several other Members dfcrice, but 
without advancing uny Tiew argument, 
when the House divided upon lprd Al- 
tborpe’s amendment, which was rejected 

• by a .majority of 220 to 24—Mr Ri- 

* cardq?* resolution was then proposed, and 
.rejected by a majority of 218 to 25 The 

next question was the repeal of the exists 


ing duties, which was moved by the Mar¬ 
quis of Londonderry, and carried by a 
majority of 218 to $6. A resolution pro, 
posed by his Lordship was then put, and 
agreed to without a division.—This rcso- 
lutidh, as explained by the Hon. Iltsrer, 
is in substance as follows : namely, -that 
the ports shall not be open to importation 
until wheat shall have arrived at 80s. the 
qr.; that after the ports shall have con- . 
tinued three months open, corn may lie • 
imported, though wheat shall have de¬ 
clined to 70s .; and, finai'y. that all fo¬ 
reign corn imported, under whatever cir¬ 
cumstances, shall pay an import du.y of 
17s. the quarter. 

May tO. —The second reading of the 
bill to repeal so much of the 30th of 
Charles II. as debars the Homan Catho¬ 
lic Peers from the exercise of their rights 
of sitting and voting in the House of 
♦Lords, was moved by Mr Canning, and 
produced a long and animated discussion. 
Mr Wethcrell and S^*: 4f r y Teel 
were its principal opposers; but the mo¬ 
tion was carried by a majority of 12— 
the number being, for the second reading, 
2'iS —against *it, 223. 

13.—The Report of the Committee of 
the House, up>n the Distresses of Agri¬ 
culture, was brought up. Upon the mo¬ 
tion for bringing up the Report, Colonel 
Davies proposed a series of resolutions 
to he adopted, which the Honourable 
Member afterwards withdrew on the sug¬ 
gestion of the Speaker, on the ground of 
irregularity. The Report of the Com¬ 
mittee was at length proposed, and adopt¬ 
ed by a majority of 153 to 22. Messrs 
Huskisson and Ricardo then pmposed 
their respective resolutions, merely with 
:t view to have them entered on the jour¬ 
nals, but their motions were negatived. 

Ik— A motion by Mr Hume, for an 
inquiry into the state of the Ionian Islands, 
was, a(jfer some discussion, negatived by 
a majority of 15? to 67. 

15. —-Mr Leonard moved for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the diplomatic 
expcnces ot the Government. The Mar¬ 
quis of Londonderry defended the present 
'diplomatic establishment, upon the ground 
of the, changes which have taken place in 
Europe. His Lordship deprecated the 
doctrine, that the foreign relations of the 
country should be yearly exposed by an 
annual investigation of the diplomatic de¬ 
partment of the Civil List; and went the 
length of declaring, that if the Committee 
were granted, he would never meet it as 
a Minister. Sir J. Macintosh and Mr 
Tierney supported the motion, which 
was lost on the division, by a majority k Vf 
274 to 147. * 

16. —Sir T. Lethbriri« presented a 
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petition from the city of Bath, complain- t.try Pensions bill. Not being able to ef- 

‘ing of the injury resulting to the country teet an arrangement with any public 

from the emigration ot the higher anil Itody, Government has itself undertaken 

middle classes to the Continent, and pray- the transaction ; so that whatever benefit 

mg for a tax to lie imposed on absentees, is to be derived from it, wilt ccrue to 

The Iffinisurable Baronet estimated tfie the [iliblie, and not to individuals It i* 

nuinbef of British families at present re- now proposed to create a body of Trustees, 

sident abroad, in Europe, at 10,000, and who are to raise the necessary sums in 

the annual drain of gold from this coun- the market each year, on the security of 

try at a great amount. In the course of an annuity of £.2,800,000, or there* 
a "discussion of some length, Mr Ricardo, ,abouls, which is to lie assigned to them, 
and the Chancellor of tl"# Exchequer, In consequence of this arrangement, taxes 

joined in condemning the proposed tax, are to Ik? remitted to the amount of 

as tending in a serious degree to diminish X’.2,000,000 per annum. Those whiefi 

the capital of the kingdom. Mr Warre have been Selected for this purpose, are— 

then brought forward a motion for redu- 1st, The tax on salt, which is to be re- 

cing the salary of the mission to Switzer- uuccd in England from 1 os. to 2s., and 

laud to the sum of £’. 1.700, as in the m Scotland from Gs. to 2s. This reduction 

years from 1792 to 1798. A brief dis- is estimated to lie equal to X. 1,1100,000. 
eussion took place upon this motion, when —2d, The hearth and window taxes of 
it was negatived by a majority of 2-17 to Ireland^ which *have been long a subject 
141. • of iomplaint, amounting annually to 

17.—The Rom an ^C atholic Peers bill £'.2.50,000_lid, 'flic half of the tax on 

was rc.'id tifffi^ and passed with- leather, amounting to X. 1100,000.—4th, 

out debate. The tonnage duty on British ships, a- 

20.—Mr Wallace developed his plan mounting to £'. 150,00<); .the whole ma- 

for the amendment of the % Navigati<jp king L.2,000,000 per annum. 

Laws, and explained its principle, with lit), 111.—The business of the House on 

the advantages proposed by its adoption, these evenings was of a iTnscellanoous 

The Right Honourable Gentleman gave a nature, and not of much interest, with 

very clear and full exposition of the pro- the exception of .Mr Scarlett’s bill for al- 

posed measure, founded on extremely li- taring the Poor Laws in England, the 

lieral principles-; indeed, so liberal, that chief object of which was to get rid of 

it has excited a very lively alarm among several defects in the present system of 
the silk manufacturers, and the .shipping these Laws, which have been acknow- 
interest. Alluding to South America, he lodged to lie productive both of expense 

stated it to he his intention, (without to parishes, and of oppression to the poor, 

attempting to prescribe to the Executive The leading feature in the lull was to do 

Government what course of policy it away with the compulsory removal of 

ought t(S pursue with respect to the re- paupers, the hardships attending which 

cognition of the independence of the the Honourable and Learned Gentleman 

South American Suites,) to propose that ably detailed, and adverted to the cnor- 

the shipping of those states should be ad- mous expense thrown upon the public by 

mitted into this country, as those which removals, and the consequent litigation of 
regulated the admission of British ships contested settlements. The motion was 

into the ports of those states respectively, opjiosed by Messrs Monck, Nolan, and 

24.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer iCourtenay, and several other Gentlemen, 
this evening brought forward his new JAfter a debate of considerable length, the 
plan for commuting the Naval and Mili measure^ as lost by a majority of 82 to 6(i. 


BRITISH CSIRONICLK. 

afrit.. tian Sinclair, in Torglxss, and that 4ier 

Justiciary Circuit Courts _ In- body was found afterwards in the river 

vernest .—The Court sat here on the 8th Bra'jstcr, on ?8th January 1822. The 
and 9th. The only case of interest was case w&s of circumstantial evidence, 
that 'of Alexander Sinclair, shoemaker, in and the ieneral outline of it, ns proved, 
Clachvale of Brabster, in the parish of is this ^Christian Sinclair, the deceased, 
Reay, and county of Caithness, who was was ‘about 40 years of "age, was never 
put to the bar, on an indictment accusing married, and had three natural children, 
■hiir of’’ having, on the 1 Itfi December to different fathers. About the beginning 
18?], by suffocation, strangulation, or of last winter, the neighbours became 
other means unkrAvo, murdered Chris- suspicious of her being again pregnant: 
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and from her great and improper intima¬ 
cy with the prisoner, fastened on him as 
tiie father. In the latter end of last No¬ 
vember, she called on a midwife in Thur- 
bo, and revealed her situation ; and added, 
that the prisoner would likely alsS* call 
on the midwife to ascertain her opinion. 
But the deceased intreuted the midwife, 
on no account, to tell him of her situa¬ 
tion, for, if he heard of it, she hud great 
fears he would murder her alone in the 
cottage, or on her way home from Thurso 
that day. The prisoner called shortly 
Sn the midwife after this interview, and 
inquired particularly whether Christian 
Sinclair had been there, and if she were 
with fluid ? The midwife admitted she 
had told him of her situation, and that if 
any thing hup{xmcd to the woman or 
child, she would hold him answerable for 
it. A week after, the prisoner ifjjam call¬ 
ed, and ottered some whisky if the mid¬ 
wife would give him medicine to procure 
alKirtion, w hich she refused doing ; and, 
in a very few days, Christian Sinclair was 
ami;,sing, and was never afterwards seen, 
until her dead body was, after a long 
beard), found in the mcr Brabster. A 
son of the diseased also sw ore, that, about 
a mouth hcfoic, the prisoner culled In., 
mother out one night, autt he overheard 
him saying to her, th.it if she laid her 
burden at Ins door lie would make an end 
of her. She had been w orking the w hole 
of the Uth of December at a farmer’s, 
and had engaged to come back next day. 
About sunset she left the work, and went 
to her oivn home. About two hours after, 
one of the witnesses observed her go¬ 
ing tor water to a small rivulet, hut the 
witness did not wait to sec her return ; 
and another witness, about seven o’clock, 
called at her house, but found the door 
shut, and no one answered. 4 On going 
next forenoon, the door easily opened; 
the whole furniture appeared in order, 
but the woman was gone. The wheel# 
and wool-cards lay near the fireside; unci 
the (mil, in which she constantly kept wa¬ 
ter, was in the cottage, but w itliout wa¬ 
ter, and there was none in the room, nor 
was any article of furniture wanting.-— 4 
The prisoner was, the same night, em¬ 
ployed in a smuggling-hut dose by. Be¬ 
twixt seven and eight o’clock he went 
into his father’s house, not far from 
Christy’s, lor a filler, und'some ineuj, to 
carry to the hut, w hich he tooiPtw;(y with 
him. About an hour ’after, ora of the 
witnesses went up from the filter’s house 
to this hut. Sinclair got a tin pail fftll of 
ale, and left the hut, saying he was going 
with it to the wife of one James Suther¬ 
land whose husband he would take back 
with him as an assistant at the distilling 


operations. Sinclair accordingly went to 
Sutherland’s, but the pail was empty, and 
he said that he Ijad fallen on a declivity, 
coming dowr.-f'bm the hut, and spilt the 
ale. tin entering Sutherland’s r<H>m, the 
prisoner took some straw anrirvablied 
down his trowsers, which, he said* were 
soiled by the tall, lie appeared agitated, 
and Sutherland told him he looked ill; 
to w hich the prisoner replied, that it u as 
no wonder, considering where he had 
lieeti, but mentioned no place. The pri¬ 
soner prevailed here upon a brother of 
James, or Hubert, Sutherland, to go with 
him to the hut, where they staid i next 
morning. This witness also remarked 
the in-fsoner’s ill looks, but forgot the an¬ 
swer he made. After a most laborious 
search about the whole moss-holes and 
waters of the place, the body was at last 
found. There was no mark of violence ; 
and, on dissection, the same appearances 
were observer! as in that of drowned per¬ 
sons. NotwilhstatUSwy ^*£«^>ng -period 
of forty-eight days, during which the 
body was ainissing, putrefaction had 
made very Ijttle progress; and the body 
was covered over with a thick coating of 
clay, to which nothing similar could be 
found, but in one small part about a mile 
above, the rest of the water channel being 
sandy. The head was towards the source 
of the liver, anil the hands and teeth were 
closely clenched. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the medical men could not be 
positive that the deceased came by a vio¬ 
lent death. Though the laxly had an 
appearance of having lain Jong in the 
water, jet no part of it was defaced by 
animals, and the medical witnesses seem¬ 
ed at a loss to account for the non-putres- 
ccnce, from the mere antisceptic powers 
of the water. The right leg of* the un¬ 
happy woman was forced through a hole 
in her petticoat, which could not have 
taken place from any struggling in the 
water, and seemed not to have been done 
by her. This petticoat was pinned on, 
but the '•'ins were nut rusted; and the 
whole appearances could be accounted for 
on the supposition that the deceased had 
, been, in some way, first murdered, her 
body then concealed for a time in the 
moss-hole, and then thrown into the ri¬ 
ver. The rive' - Brabster was very full of 
water on the 11th December, and about 
two furlongs from the deceased’s cottage 
there were two planks thrown across the 
river, as a sort of bridge. She iftight 
have thrown herself into the river, but, 
as it w'as rocky, her body must have been 
defaced, which it was not, if carried (town 
the stream. t She seemed in no way roe-- 
spending on^he evening of the day; Hut, 
a few days before, porting to the bury- 
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iiig-ground or Westfield, she observed to 
,a wit ness, “ that her friends lay there, 
anyl if she had Clod’s peace with her, she 
would like to he with tV-oj,” The pri¬ 
soner's fleclarutious \\ ere full of contra- 
dirtiufvl^, but as no evidence of the eorjtu s 
<hiidif. ould be obtained, the Prosecutor, 
after an eight hours trial, abandoned the 
case, and the Jury returned a verdict of 
A r ot proven, and the prisoner was, in 
consequence, dismissed from the liar. 

. John Grant, for theft, sentenced to 
fourteen years transportation; Angus 
Macdonald, for un aggravated case of as¬ 
sault, and ltobciL Jleid, for various acts 
of theft, were each sentenced to banish¬ 
ment for seven years. * 

Aberdeen —The Court opened here on 
the 1,5th, and the business brought before 
their Lordships occupied their attention 
during that and the two follow ing days. 
The first case was that of William Gor¬ 
don, fishing-tackle fiiaker in Aberdeen, 
who was accused w#**d\e murder of his 
wife, by infla ting a mortal wound in the 
upper part of her thigh. It apjK'arcd 
from the evidence, that the prisoner and 
his wife, along with some others, had 
been drinking on the night the murder 
was committed, and that both of them 
had become intoxicated, Between eleven 
and twelve o’clock, one of the witnesses, 
who lives immediately above the priso¬ 
ner’s house, heard the cries, as he thought, 
of “ Mother, mother, let me lie,” w hen 
he went down stairs to listen, and found 
the cries proceeded from Gordon's room, 
and that they were “ Murder, murder, 
let me behe listened a little, and then 
heard an #vvful shriek or scream, accom¬ 
panied by the cries of ‘‘ Murder,” and 
afterwards a noise, as of a heavy body 
falling, lit. went then to the street, and 
called a watchman, the cries continuing 
during this time, though fainter. On 
going to prisoner’s door, found it locked; 
broke it open with his foot, and lie and 
watchman entered ; found Gordon sitting 
on a chair, half dressed ; his wife on her 
knees, on the floor, at the left side of the 
fire; she was then crying, “ O me, I nin 
gone now !" cries became fainter, and 
soon after stopjied. On asking prisons r 
what was the matter, ho said, “ Nothing, 
nothing; that his wife liad taken a drop 
too much, and fallen over.” The floor 
all around her was covered writh blood. 
Prisoner occasionally exclaimed, “ He 
had net lifted his hand against his wife 
that night.” It was frequently put to 
him how she came by her death. lie 
said stye had fallen on the fender. The 
fcgidCr w'tfs standing within thf jambs of 
the fire-place, and did not apptor to have 
been recently moved j ashes lay undis¬ 


turbed beside it; tongs and shovel lay 
across it; observed no blood on prisoner’s 
hands. Deceased complained sometimes 
of her husband striking her.—Another 
witness (the tovvn.serjeant) ’ ileil that 
the Mood did not reach to the lender, in¬ 
side of w inch the poker w as ly ing, w hicli 
was very sharp, md clear towards its ex¬ 
treme point. 'I be deceased attempted to 
speak when the surgeons were dressing 
the wound, and witness put his ear close 
to catch her meaning, hut could not, from 
the prisoner continuing to speak 
which the witness thought was on pur¬ 
pose to drown his wife’s voice. Saw- 
knives and forks in the house-, hut thinks 
the [Hiker was the weapon bv which the 
fatal wound was inflicted.—Three medi¬ 
cal gentlemen deserilicd the nature of the 
wound, which had proved instantly fetal, 
and gave It as their opinion, that it could 
/lot have been received by falling i-n the 
lender, or by a fall, the perfoialion being 
three inche-: deep beyond the femoral ar¬ 
tery, which had been two-thirds divided. 
The Jury found the prispiujr guilty, and 
be was sentenced to be executed on the 
.‘11 st of May. 

The next case was that of ftobt. Mack¬ 
intosh, firm-sen ant in the parish of Cra- 
thic, accused of the murder of Kb/almth 
Anderson, daughter of the deceased Charles 
Anderson, at Ibtsh, in the aforesaid pa¬ 
rish, bv cutting her throat with a ia7or. 
Alex. Dauncy, Ksq. I.L.D. Sheriff-Sub¬ 
stitute of the enmity, took the deposition 
of the deceased’s mother, a woman H5 
years of age; and who at the lime 
thought herself dying, and is since diad. 

| The deposition of Ann h'nrquhurson, the 
deceased's mother, was read It stated, 
in substance, that her daughter, Lii'/a- 
heth Anderson, had returned home on 
Sunday night; had sat down at the fire, 
and was preparing to read her Bible, 
when deponent heard a voice at 111 " door 
(■filling her daughter out; soon after heard 
adoud shriek ; but being old and infirm, 
did not attempt to rise, and soon after 
fell asleep^ her daughter used to sleep in 
the same lied; but when she awoke in 
the morning, her daughter w as not beside 
her.} Several witnesses proved the finding 
of the corpse of the deceased, the first of 
whom, Helen Gordon, stated, that on gW 
ing to the house on a Monday morning 
in October, the deceased’s mother called 
out u Is that you, Lizzy ?”—answered 
no ; the it, /ther tlie’h desired witness to 
see if she v.sw in the other bed ; on going 
there, founa the deceased’s'body lying on 
the floor, on her right side, in front of 
the bed, and blood about the head. It 
appeared, from the other witnesses, that 
the deceased’s throat had been dreadfully 
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severed; and that a paper was found in 
her chest, signed Robert Mackintosh, 
promising to make her his lawful wife.— 
[ From the report of the surgeons it ap¬ 
peared, that the deceased was about three 
mouths gone with child-]—The deaeasecl 
had mentioned the written promise to 
two of her acquaintances, and also ex¬ 
pressed her belief, that “ Hobby (the pri¬ 
soner) had ta'en up wi’ anithcr, for he 
wanted to get back his promise, but she 
wadna gi’e him’tdeceased also told 
these witnesses that he had money of 
tier’s and her brother’s, which she want¬ 
ed to get from him, but could not.—Dun¬ 
can Stewart had a conversation with pri¬ 
soner about eight days before the deceas¬ 
ed’s death; was rallying him in regard to 
his dealings w ith her; prisoner said “ all 
that would soon be over;” on asking 
what he meant by that, tprisonCF replied, 
“ you’ll soon hear.’’—Peter Grant wife 
asked hy the prisoner to lend him a razor, 
and gave him one on the Thursday before 
the deceased's death, which he never got 
back.—It appeared from the evidence of 
nn acquaintance of the prisoner, his mas¬ 
ter and mistress, and two maid servants, 
that on the'Sunday previous to the mur¬ 
der, lie wore a fustian coat and troivsers, 
which coat was found by one of the ser¬ 
vant-maids, on the roof of his bed, on the 
Monday morning, much stained with 
blood, and wet about the sleeves.—One 
witness was called to the character of the 
prisoner, who described him as a good- 

natured, honest, and civ il lad_A verdict 

of Guilty was the result of this evidence, 
and Mackintosh was also sentenced to he 
executed at Aberdeen, on the 31st May. 

Several other cases came before the 
Court, but none of them of particular in¬ 
terest. Two men were sentenced to trans¬ 
portation for life, and tvv o for Seven years. 

Perth .—The Court opened here on 
the 20th, but no case oi importance came 
before it. The following occurrence, how¬ 
ever, deserves to 1 h* recorded. A man aifJ 
woman were indicted fur theft, of whim 
the former pleaded Not Guilt} ^ the latter 
resisted the repealed intreaties of Counsel 
to plead Not Guilty, to whom she iiulig^ 
nantly said, that she would not tell a lie. 
An informality in the execution of cita¬ 
tions of the witnesses had vitiated the 
proceedings, and when interrogated by 
the Judge, the woman tit length jyaved 
her conscientious scruples, lied joiraetcd 
her plea : the Jury afterwardareturned a 
verdict ^f A r ot Proven again*. both pri¬ 
soners. • • 

2i.—Edinburgh School of A rts. -vThe 
Session of the School of Arts closed thlSr- 
evening. After Dr FyfFe had finished his 
lecture, Mr Leonard Horner, in a short 


and sensible address, gave an account of 
the proceedings of the Session, and the ad-. 
vanc&s made by the Institution. The Di¬ 
rectors, he qjgjgp^ed, had not engaged in 
the undertaking without feeling some dif¬ 
fidence as to the result. They hj^UJic ex¬ 
ample of the Andersoniun Institution in 
Glasgow to encourage them, but they were 
aware of the difference in the character and 
pursuits of the inhabitants of the two cities. 
They could not be sure whether any con¬ 
siderable nunjber of the industrious classes 
felt the want of sm.1- an establishment, 
or how far the form that had been given 
to it would suit their views and circum¬ 
stances. The result of this first Session, 
howeter, had entirely dispelled the doubts 
of the'Dircetors. The success had much 
surpassed their expectations. Nearly 
four hundred individuals, chiefly mecha¬ 
nics, had come forward and entered as 
students. The principal classes had been 
well attended; anh, among ’’ «ny who 
had distinguished (bamselves by scienti¬ 
fic exercises, it was remafitffifle that there 
were three individuals from the Blind 
Asylum. Ilut what was a most gratify- 
fng proof eft zeal and diligence, a number 
of the stydents, who felt how much their 
progress in some of the sciences taught 
was hnjietled by their ignorance of Geo¬ 
metry, associated themselves into classes 
for studying the latter science. The ex¬ 
penditure this year has exceeded the 
sums raised from the contributions of the 
students, by £.300; but the deficiency has 
liccn mode good by liberal public contri¬ 
butions, and the establishment is free of 
debt. The cxjience will probably be less 
in some particulars next session; but 
still the efficiency of the School of Arts 
must, in the long run, depend upon the 
amount of its funds. At the qjose of the 
proceedings, Mr A. Dick, in the name of 
the Students, presented a Silver Inkstand 
to Jlr Horner, as a mark of their giati- 
tude for his unwearied exertions in estab¬ 
lishing and supporting the Institution. 
On this occasion the large auditory pre¬ 
sent, students and strangers, testified, in 
the most unequivocal manner, how well 
they appreciated Mr Horner’s services. 

3. Duel betweed the Dukes of Bucking- 
hum and Bedford .—A meeting took place 
yesterday morning between the Dukes of , 
Bedford and Buckingham, accompanied 
by Lord Lynedock and Sir W. Williams 
Wynn, in consequence of words used by 
the former at the Bedford county meeting. 
Both parties fired together, at the distance 
of twelve faces, on a word given,* bpt 
without eftfect, when the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham observing the Duke of Bed- 
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ford fired into the air, advanced to his 
(iracc, and remarking that, for tl^it rea¬ 
son, the thing could g<; no further, said, 
** My Lord Duke, you i-.t^he Li-t man 
1 wislr to quarrel with ; hut you must he 
au.iTe, that n public man’s l.fe is not veoith 
presetting, unless with honour.” Upon 


which the Duke of ncilfurd observed, 
“ Upon his honour, that he meant no 
personal ofllncc to the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, nor to impute to linn any liad 
or eorrupt motive whatever. I'he jiartie . 
thtrii shook hands, and the whole busi¬ 
ness terminated most satisfactorily. 


APPOINTMENTS, 


J. CIVIL.# 

William Rciop Robinson, Advocate, to Ik- ShcriiL 
Depute ol Lanark,store. 

v ir (Jeoige Naylor, to Ik Darter Principal King 
of Arms, in room of sir Isaac 1 leant, iteu a-ed. 

Maulers i eternal la vr< r in I’tuJ'uunnil. 

Fcl). Hi.—Uoiouph of logijam Fcnars—Right 
lion. Henry Constimlit a Phipps, Viscount I\n>r- 
nnuibv. 

I mversity of Oxford—Iligl.1 Hon. Hobeit 
Peel. 

Bntwigh of Great Hedwm— Su John N'icholl. 
Knight. 

II. ooifh of lAmerar^nii —tlon. George Lamb. 
Marer, 1 " -Mmgh* or Dumfries sanipthar, ,‘.-e. 
—\V ijham Hubert (yith llouglai. 

IT.*ECCL1 SIASTICAI . 

April 2S.—\lr John M‘Farlaiu\ )u e.vher, ri 1 '" I 
by the It diet Congugalioii at ilimiluiLon. 

May 2.—lie*. Donald Sage admitteil ndneter 
of lte.o'is. * ■* 

lie*. .John Fras-radn.illed im:i -tn ol t bt.i;.- 
•I— l)r George skin*. Keith railed to the pu r-li 
of Tutlialliin. 

!>.— Vtr Jot II Tmnhiil) unboiled a t.ml aod 
Mim-ssor totlie lie*. Hr'-intli, I'mhio i!h. 

II —Rev. Gc ingo Or.iv prcvntisl In Jin Majesty 
to the i-htnoh and parish ol Eeklord. 

Rev. Thomas M-Ci.eor lamed nonista' of the 
('ortstitnrion.il Assneia'e Congregation of ('' letl. 

'_’7.—lie*. Join smil.nr son of sn John. sjiii ta r 
of L Ibster, appointed minister < .1 '( Paul - .. J pi m 
pal t Impel, t armlii is ( lo’C, Kdmlnrgh. 

June I.—Rev. John lliowii, IjIi- of Uiggir, in 
darned mini-ter of the I'nited ’.s-oiiale Coi.gtc- 
gation in Hosi Stieel, Fdinbiiri-h. 

lit. nii.n.Mtv. 

Ilu-til • lai ut. ( ol. Non. I . P. hr gnu, 2 I ife 
tads, to be l olmiel ill the Army 

. 27 Apm It*-"?. 

tV.pt. AV. r..-av, h. p. It. Alrie.ni Corps, 
t Major 7 Man b. 

1 I ife ('I. Mill ird, ( ori'eiln pinch, i ice Loci-e, 
Ji.mi At !■'. 2t, do. 

It. II. t,ds. II. Welesiey, Cornet by p\mh. i"e 
itotelikm. pro'ii. !l May. 

a Dr. U. A-s .t. Sing. Iliouii, f-r.-n 22 i* A-- t. 

sine. i[•*■ Wi'liam-on, stall, 2 do., 
\A. ‘ unit, t ornet bj pureli. vice AAe ‘ 

. pm " ’ -a 

H [li. taint. Rcekvuth, ( ept. by purch, -* 
ft oc, ut. do. 

Corn* I \A dies, 1.-eut. by pureli. eo. 

( or.ut !to.s,fri«ii b. p. Comet by pur; h. 

|1'». 

|,i .\s> '. Surg. Jeyr,, Slug. ilee Ea.to.r? 

r't. It. l>. » 2 do. 

J6 Ift. bieul. CoL Murr, \, hunt. I ol. 

# 21 n >. 

( apt- l’er S-, Major, do. 

f.lctiL t,runes, ( apt. do. 

( apt. (.re* die, fioni h. p. ad Di. Cii 1- 

Jn do. 

Comet smith, hiiut. 2> do. 

Jaiut. AA 1 1 hams, from a 7 F. Lieut. 

2IJ do. 

-— iinton, from h, p. 2* Dr. Lieut. 

do. 

-Hake, from It. p. SI Pr. I..e*u. 

do. 

— — lane!I'r, frr^i It. p. Dr. 

laeut. • do 

— —Mai'iioiu;,i!l, f/om h p Id I r 

I ’.ftjl. 'to 


PROMOTIONS, Kc. 


lb F. Lieut. J nes, from S7 F. Luut. 26 May 

Ik.'2. 

-Lone, front ll. p. li Dr. Lieut. 

ilo. 

-Aruistllllljr, lll'lll IS F. 1.11 ut. do. 

-Douglas, ttuiit li. p. 20 Dr. Lit in. 

do. 

Comet Mewart, Ironi li. p. lh Dr. < m 
li't 2.1 lie. 

— — Osborne, from h. p. Id Dr. Cm - 
net 2b do." 

Assist, sutg. Mitriay, fioni It. p. \ss,st. 

•-urg. " 2* ilo. 

LipuUMitcr, from h. p. 2k F. I.ieul. 

* lee Oirok, itend 21 July tk-1. 

Eli-. ,Sherburne, fioni 70 K. Lieut, ms 
A\.iidrop, .lead Jk Oct. IS.'ti. 

A. II. land DoreliOater, Kins, by pureli. 

Mee A'ar.l, ret. IS Apul, 

I int. 1‘i.uer, dipt. * ice Loftu,. dead 

2 M..,. 

I i . i luks.ni, r.it'iit. • d/>. 

I lo-p. As.i't. Freer, Asm-1, '-ii * iu 
Hold, dealt 0 do. 

t apt. Elliott, A’aj, b^pimli. i iei tall, 
let 2 do. 

i icut Fiehird- -n, t apt. liv piueb. .to. 

1 ns. Da nl-iin, Lini:. by ) uu-i. do. 
t.ent. Cadet (.. s. r.v.ip, lmm it. "lit. 

( oil. I'.i.s hi much. 

Lieut. Ilatlow, ftoui jII F. Lieut. i"e 
i,ari( i, .liii‘1 1 Aug. JS'.'t. 

f.enl. Cadet 11. Ah Divm, from H v l h 
loll. law. I y j unit. - Kv(iunnin",.i' 
j2 , \pi it l S22 

lien. C. 'l. hhliiei.lnn, Ii null '• > I 

In-Hi ■ i.dVi'i 1 11 oillo 1)1*. 2o Ala . 

J -,s. t biide’s, tali* id 10 F. I 1 n 

> si 2 » * p it. 

I ii •.}. Il,i’il "is, Lon I . I ■' ut. i 
‘-lion, di . I 

lit. i.n li'. I oh Ihudi • lit. ( I. 

2j Ah.'. 

R'. 1 ir-"t. Col. Vvoii, At a, t \ i 

I lent. Mae 1 "<i.ipt. *t* . 

I n- .AI.iel,ri >h I v id. on. 

*1 n - t*o*i, Ids an h.t ut- 2 1 , eo. 

I'm. and V.ti. AAooti.’.rd ItanUot lent, 

•» ' - I 

In lV-lB.io'l, 1 ieu» 2k do. 

haul. I null.** lie. 1, I i i " *la.Ut. 

2*1 do, 

f. (ill K. LicuL 

0 — _ - *s,i »i t, Ir, ri b. p* I A,. I. It, 1„* lit. 

do. 

__ (,[, -M.,,ii - t ivtib p21 J-' Lieut. 

do. 

,-Niigi nt, fioni Ii. p- 00 F. Lieui. 

I*' I- 

_S'laMie, f orn !7 k. laeut. do. 

-V* no t, I mm h. p. 'Id F. hi*, lit. do. 

_- s. u'H.iiifir.mi fionrt7 V. 

Ln id. da 

- -• la h. I lob,ii-on, from h.p. 2* K. 

I- r >. 21 do. 

, hint, t a let Moorh- ad, fioili ll. A) 1 '. 

I ('nil. itiis 2ii do. 

J. J. Itov.-e, Kii* 2k do. 

i A salt. Sing. Stark, from h. p. O) C. 

■\"i t. "a re. * 2a do. 

K. Laurie, F.n- nee (’arroll, «ui<'ell' d . 

tSAnid. , 

I rut. Sutherland, from It. p. of V. 

tarot, vier s w aj,ne, 11 1’. Si) Mav.. 

] nu(. tirowiw, Cat*t, mvp -Scott, dead. 

IS April. 
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Ens. Willes, Lieut. 18 \]>nl 182'.’. 
Km. Ho>-i 1 from h. p. 67 S’. Etm. do. 
■’ 1 Err*. Miller, I.ieut by purch. viep Pow¬ 
ell, prom. do. 

Sir W. Scott, Bt Em. by purcli. do. 
‘■7 Cant. M'Nmr, Maj.by puren. vice Lieut. 

Lieut. Col. C. Hawaii, ret. 21 do. 
'.icut. Sir W. H. Clcrke, lit. CaptAby 
purch. do. 

Ena. Hill, Lieut, by purch. do. 

Ens. (tunning, from 30 F. Em. do. 
fl l Ens. & Adj. Dowdall, I.ieut. by purch. 

vice Burnett, prom 17 do. 

Ens. Thomas, I.ieut. 18 do. 

Gent Cadet, L P. Townsheml, from 
R. Mil. Coll. Eus. by purch. do. 
* ieut. Kelly, from lute!) Vet. Rn. I.ieut. 

vice Williams, 16 Dr. 26 May. 

Ens. Fite-Mauricc, I.ieut. vice Madden, 
dear! 15 June 1821. 

R. Campbell, Eiu 18 April 1822. 
Lieut Peppard, from h. p. 10 F. Lieut 
vice Courtayue, 11 S’. 2!) May. 

Capt. Stuart, Maj. by purch. vice I .ieut. 

Col. Manners, ret 18 April. 

Ens. Core, from h. p. 57 S'. Sins. \ ice 
M’Jarod, dead 2.5 do. 

Maj. Pitt, Lieut Col. by purch. v ice 
Cookson, ret m -SH do. 

Capt llarpur, Maj. by purch. do. 
#7 I). \. Courtayne, Ens. vice Burney, St 

1. C- Serv. " do. 

Lieut. Armstrong, from h.p.C0F. i.ieut. 
vice Jones, 16 I )r. 26 May. 

W I.ieut. Worslcy, from Ii. p. 60 S'. I.ieut 

rice Hawkins, It S’. 2.5 Aunt. 

Assist Surg. .Walsh, from h. p. 10 vet 
Bn. Assist. Surg. vice Pope. eaneelled 

do. 

C’apt Willats, from h. p. AfucanCorps, 
CaptF 25 do. 

I.ieut. Alt, from h. p. African Corps. 

I.ieut. 21 do. 

I .ieut Hoss, from h. p. \frican l or)», 
Lieut 25 do. 

Cos. Maclean, from li. p, African t'orps. 
Sins. 21 do. 

Sins. Rogers, from h. p. VV. I. Itaug. 
Sins. 2.5 do. 

1 1 M. Bn. Ens. Doyle, Adj. vice Ross. cancelled 

18 do. 

f Capt. M'Donrtl, from late 6 Vet lln. 

Capt. ■*(! Dee. 1821. 

Ens. Kiln, from late 2 Vet. Bn. Sins- 
vice Noiton, cancelled do. 

Ordnance Department.—Royal At tittery. 

1st Lieut Robinson, from Ii. p. 1st I.ieut. vice 
Manley, dead 1 May 1822. 

2d Lieut Rave, 1st Lieut. 

Gent. Cadet, tlumfrey, 2d Lieut. 

Medical Depar' 'tent. 

Hasp. Assist. Sillery, Assist Surg. to the Forces 

18 April 1822. 

Hosp. Assist. Sihhald, Assist. Surg. to the Komv, 
vice Napier, dead 2.5 da 

Assist Surg. Williamson, from 5 Dr. Gd.s. Assist. 

Surg. to the Forces ,2 May. 

Hosp. Assist Mauary, from h. p. Hasp. Assist vice 
Munkittrick, cancelled 25 April. 

Chaplains ’ Department. 

Tlcv. R. W. Tunney, from h. 

Forces, vice Jenkins, dead 


IV. I. R. < 


p. ( hapiain to the 
8 March. 


do. 

do. 


Exchanges. 

Lieut Cni. Elphinstonr, from 16 Ur. roc. diBi be¬ 
tween Full l’ay Car. and Inf. with Bt (’ .1. 
Newbery, h. p. 21 Dr. \ , 

Lieut. Col. O'Hara, from 65 I*, witlv Litnt Col. 

Burke, 2 W r . I. R. « \ 

Mgjor Mai lamb, from .>7 F. with Major r,enn. h. 
p. 3 Ceylon Kegt. > 

. Capt. Forlong, Bom A 1 ! F. with Bt. Major Hall, 

. 68 F. 

— Fnwden, from 5 F. with Capt Cotton, h. p. 
• 25 Dr. 

-Fullerton, from 30 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 

Gray, h. p. 


Capt. Saunderson, from 41 K. rec. diff. with C«pt 
Ld. G. Uentinek, h. p. .5(1 F. 

-Bishop, from 50 F. with Capt. Powell, h. p. 

23 F. - 

-Rowan, fm-erOF. with Capt. Dwyer, li. p. 

81 F. 

I.ieut Terry, from I Life Gd.s. rec. dilT. lietween 
Full Pay Life (ids. and Infantry, with lA-ul. 
Loekc, n. p. 51 F. 

-M’Dowal, from 9 Dr. with Lieut. Mont 

gomery, 16 Dr. 

—.-(iranani, from 16 Dr. with Lieut Menteath, 

17 Dr. 

— Ashhurst, from 31 F. with LiPut n ice, 46 F.« 
- - Oslmrne, from 58 F. rec. di/T. with I.ieut. • 
Kerr, from h. p. 100 F. 

——North, front 14 F. -ith Lieut Williams, 

86 F. 

— Peel, from 49 F. rec. diff witli '.ieut. Bark¬ 
er, h. p. 25 F. 

-Mamwanng,from65F. with Lieut. Car oil, 

87 F. 

— Sirjjli, from 70 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Lamg, h. p. 51. F. 

-(Riley, from 90 F. rcc. diff. with Lieut 

Read, h. p. 61 F. 

Comet Campbell, from 1 Dr. Gils. ree. diff with 
Cornet Davies, h. p. 12 Dr. 

-Martin, from 6 Dr. Gds. rec. dill, with 

s Cornet Wiss, h. p. 

-Moore, from 5 Dr. with Comet White, If* 

Dr. 

Vet. Surg. Sncncer, from ijlr. Gds. with Vet. 
Surg. Ions, l(’i Dr. mss* 

Resignations and Retirements. 

Lieut. Col. Rowan, 52 F. 

« -—i __ Manners, 74 F. 

-Cookson, 8(1 F. 

Major Gcll, 2!) F. 

(’apt. lion. (?. l’etrc, 14 Dr. 
l.tciif. Ilewetl, 8 Di. 

Ens. Ward, 8 F, 

Surg. Easton, 15 Dr. 

Appointments cancelled. 

Major Ecnn, 21 F. 

Lieut. Shaw, 2 Vet. Bn. 

Kit-.. Carroll, 16 F. 
assist. Surg. Pope, 8!) I\ 

Deaths. 

I.icu'. (.cii. Sn Gonvillc’Bromhcad, Bt Lincoln¬ 
shire ‘ 11 May 1822 

Lirut ('ol. Brovvnpg, h. p. £ Ceylon Keg.r 
Major laiftus, 9 F. 

-(longh, 68 F. • , 

Capl. M'Namara, late t Vet. Bn. I" M.n 

-t'midic. Intel! Vet. Bn. Castletown, Isle of 

Man 2’4 April. 

-Pickard, late8 Act. Bu. llanwell, Komciset 

25 ill). 

-Fmvlcr, h. p. 104 F. Dep. Asset, (jua. Mast. 

(ti'rlyufhvc 21 do. 

t. -Harpur, h. p. R. IV. I. Rang. Woolwich 

E IS March. 

■-Crompton, h. p. York i.ieut Inf \ol. Paco 

IV Arms, car Lisbon i’ll Vov. 1821. 

Lieut Manlcv, R. Art Woolwich .50 April 1822. 

-Hynn, lalp.A Vet Bn. hcnnington. I March. 

-WetlierheTd, late 7 do. formerly Cajit in 

late 25 Dr. Halifax, Yorkshire 7 do. 

*■-Campbell, h. p. 18 Dr. Otter House, Argyll 

s 21 Feb. 

-Cormack, h. p. I!) F. near Thurso, North 

Britain ' 25 Man 1>. 

. . . Chainbcrlavnc, h. p. 72 F. 21 April. 

■-Rocden, h.’p. 2 llussors tier. Leg. Hanover 

10 do. 

Comet M'Dcnnott, h. p. Wapg. Train, t’rovdon 

15 March. 

Ensign Copson, 11 F. •' 

-Porter, h. p. 32 F. Isle of Man 25 Dee. 1821. 

—i-Lou Ison, h. p. 15 F. Bridlington, York¬ 
shire 15 March 1822. 

—— Douglas, h. p. 1 Gar. Bn. 20 April 

Med. Dep. Dr Menzies, Deputy Jnsp. of Hospital*. 
Barbadoe* g 

Assist Purg. Laron, h. p. 6 F. Pershore, Worcest¬ 
ershire 10 April. 

Heap, Assist, S tubbings, h. p. Canada 8 Jan. 
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.• Kepi at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 

VB l'he Observations arc made twice every day, at nine o'clock forenoon and f i*r o'clock after¬ 
noon.—-The second Observation, in the ^ftemouu, m the flrst column, is taken :>/ the Hcgi»Ur 
Vliurniomctcr. » 
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M.81 X 

I’ble. 

A. 47 

.63S 

A. 31 ) 

sun-dune. 

m \ 

A. 33 

.281 

a. no ( 

M..W 


M.51 { 


Day cold, 

*j j 1 

M.3(> 

.483 

M.82 ) 

SE. 

A. IS 

.5 IS 

A. 48 J 

*- 

ram at night 

t 

A. 3fi 

.570 

A .,% ) 

M.S3> 

■ VJl 

M.40 1 


Wry colil, 

*{ 

M. 10 

.131 

M.3H X 

HE. 

A. 40 

.404 

A. 14 1 

L. 

hut & ruin. 

\. 31 

.i)‘» » 

A. 37 J 


M. 11 
A. -H® 

•521 

•SoO 

M.1M 
A. 43 j 

ME. 

Ditto. 

«{ 

M.42 
A. 32 

.054 

•1)54 

M.58 X 
3. 39 f 

Cblc. 

M.37 

.808 

m. it; x 


fair, sun- 

K, H$ 

M.U 

.911 


SW. 

V. 44 

.883 

\. 1H / 

E. 

shine, cold. 

t 

\..»7 

.h7.> 

A: .i9 { 


•7«o 

M..5S 1 


Cold loom. 

■ai 

31.39 

.ttK 

M .flirt 

bW. 

A. 17 

.tils 

A. 311 

i- 

-sun. ajjfern. 


A. (ill 


A. .>91 

M.43 

„VM 

M.58 1 

w. 

Very warm 

.TO f 

M.43 

.810 

M.t>l X 

('bln. 


.017 

A. 391 

mil'll m Li*. 

t 

A. 33 

.810 

A. 81 / 

M.4H 
A. til 

.oat 

.728 

M.83 X 
A. 62/ 

w. 

Ditto. 

31 { 

M.42 
A. 38 

.780 

.791 

M.l,l X 
A. 81 / 

Cble. 

M.43 


M.81 i 

Chic. 

Dull, slight 






A. 

.744 

A.;«u ; 

showers. 







Dull, warm, 
|tliun. ft It. 
Warm, with 
nnshuie. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto; • 

Uitta 

Ditto. 

Dull mom. 
[Hi & It. aft. 
Hear y 
showers. 

fair. 

fair day, 
ram night, 
fair and 
warm. 

Ditto. 


Average of Ham, 1 990 incite* 


* 



Register.—^fa flats. 
CORN MARKETS. 


Edinburgh. 


, ^-“ r - - II Barley 

Bis.| Price*. |\5.pr. Lo “ 

k. rl. s.d.| . 1 . il. is. <1. s. s.d. s. il. sT‘J. s. d. cl, 

May 1 »! 592123 0 50 0. 20 1) ' L7 0 BO 0U017 C ISO 14 (, t, 

22- 514250 200 2710 ,17 0 206 116170 120 1-1 ( S 

20.31123(120 0 27 1 170 206,150 IHI1130 15C K 

how 5 511 23 0 201; 801(1 |170 10fi 150 17013(1 l.'.O H 
12 .VH ’30 24 0 26' 7 |170 10h|l5«lS(l 150 156 S 


Loaf. ip.pec.Hil 



Oiitimal. 

11 .,V I*.Med! 


His. 

1 ’Ofls. 

Bib. 

Perl.. 

1 11 

ms 

S. ( 1 . 

1 ] 

72 

£’ d. 

. 0 lft 

21 

-102 

1 1 

62 

(111 

2 S 

312 

1 1 

61 

Oil 

c 1 

320 

1 1 

52 

0 lo 

11 

•107 

1 1 

.VI 

0 10 


May 16 
2.1 
30 

[June (1 
13 


Glasgow. 


Wheat, 2lo 11),. 


Oats, 2(il lie 


Barie v, 320 Ihs^ jilhis , Si I’m 

....i.1.. I. I 1 \ 1.... 


I'or. rccl.| British. | Irish. Butish. i;Kn;'hsh.| Scots. ;Mol.Me:is.| 


s. s. cl. s. cl. |,. cl. s.il. s. s. d. 
3,i 310 i 31 0 1,170 10 0 100 21 
.30 33 0 170 III (li 10(1 210 

50 53 0 20 30(11170 140! IM, 21II 
0; IliO IK0 ISO 200 
2S 20 0 15(i 171" 17 0 200 


,.cl. s.i 
Is 22 frj 0 25 
Hi 2l! 19 0 21 
16 21 10 0 21 
16 211190 21 

16 21 IlOO 21 


;. 0 . '. cl.| b. ll. S. Cl. 

ill0 25 no H,I 
90 21 16 0 170 

00 21 1(10 170 

190 21 150 166 

inn 01 15 6 16 1 , 


Oatir.L" 1 1 
HU lift. 

s.d. s. cl., 
1.5 0 170: 
16(1 IS Pi 
16 6 IS I, 1 
160 ISO 
160 17 6! 


Haddington. 


Dalkeith. 


Wheat 
I’nee's. 



England Wales. 


1622. Wht 

| I { 

live. Barley! data. Beano. Pease, natm.. 





B-i d. 

s. d. s. d. 0. d. s. ri. 

ft* d. 

ri. d. 

May 1 45 7 

19 5 17 7 16 5 21 4 

22 8 


11 16' N 

20 4 17 5 17 4 22 4 

22 ii 


IS il 0 

22 <7 Kill 1” 4 22 ti 

24 6 


25 46 4 

20 10 16 7 17 3 22 4 

25 5 


June 1 43 11 

20 5 16 0 17 0 2210 

24 H 

— 


May U —Quarterly average of Corn in Britain , which governs importation. 

Wheat 44s. SeWRye, 19s. lld.*-Barley, lfis.Sd.—OatvJfis. 5d _Beans, 2is. td. 

Pease, 22s. Id. 




























































i'jiA, llohcii. ^ Hi. 

.■ Cinguii 
Vouchoog,. 

Vi t. ui, •il.t*e. cm r. 

)>. 1*. J’rv Brown, 
M.d.Gotid.A VineMid| 
Vint’ anil m i\ fine, 
livo\i n, 

. White, 

II filial, Double .'ISO 

• ' Fonder ditto..«!)(» 

Single ditto, 

Small 1 .umi'x 
Iditto 
Crushed Lumps-- 
. 'iOLAssKS, Urilu-h,... 
t oi Fin:, Jh.'nuiia, 

(l.-il. good, und fine ord 
Mhl.Good, & liii 1 -- Mid. 
l ine, and \orj iim'..... 
Ui.tdi. Tiingc & ic^y <>rd. 
Ord. good, A fineord.. 

SI l)(»>iiii"» . 

Pimento (in bond), lb. 

Sim it it s,.lam. R.uu.l tiO.F.] 
Iliandi, gal... 

Geneiu,. 

Win i's, (’lar. 1-t < lr. blub. 

. Portugal lied, pipe,... 
Spanish, White, butt. 

'lYnorifle, pipe,. 

Madeii.i,. 

l.ouv. odd, Jiun.iiui, urn,.. 
Honduras, 

Cumpeachy, 

Fi stic, Jamaica, 

Cuba, 

Ism go, Curacras line, lb. 
Timiieic*, Amur. Fine, foot 

Ditto Oak,. 

Honduras Mahogany 

Tar, American, brl. 

Archangel,. 

Tallow, Rub- Yel. Candle 
Home melted, cut.. 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton. 
Fetersburgh Clean, 

• Flax, Riga Th. & Dr. Ra. 

Dutch, ......... 

Mats, Archangel, 
Bristles, Peters. Firsts, 
Ashes, Fetersburgh Pearl,. 
Montreal ditto, «pwt 
Pot 

Oil, Whale, tun, 

Cod, 

Tobacco, Virg. fine, lb. 

inferior,. 

Cottons, Bowed Georgia, 

Sea Island, fine,. 

Dpmerara & Berhiee, 

* ' Fernambucco,.. 

. Matanhatn 


}{Cjfiitii- /’.“^C'ooin .i rcuil Jf/.-yio) !• 
FRICF.S CURRENT—Junk 8 


h'l', 



































SJG Itriri.iter.—Ci)urtl of lUcIninge, — Jinn!.ru<>l.\. fJun..- 

» 9 

Conr:r of Rrcnanfre, London , June 11. — -.Amsterdam, 1 2 : 9. Ditto at sight, 
12 : 0. Rotterdam, 12 : 10. Antwerp, 12 : 5. Hamburgh, 37 : 0. Altoiu, 37^ lt< 
Paris, 3 duys sight, 25 : 40. Bourdeuux, 2.V: 70. Frank fort -ou-the-Maine, 
Madrid, 364. Gadiz, 36. (libraltar, 30^. LeghomJJ-f. Genoa, -13]}. I.isboh, 57 4- 
Oporto, 514* Hio Janeiro, 40. Dublin, 9} lu cent. Cork, <J‘ rent. 

Piivrs of linllion, oz.—Fomign gold in bars, £.3 ■> 17 n 104- New Dollar*, 

4s. 9id. Silver in lairs, standard, 4n. I ljd. - • 

Prrmhinm of hixuruittr —Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 0d_Cork or Dublin, 15s. Oil. 

—Belfast, 15s. 0d.—Ilambro', 10s. 6d. to 12s. (id.—Madeiia, 20,. Od.—Jamaica, 30s 
—Greenland, out and home, 5 gs. to S g,. 


lr.-. khf Privet of the Public Pit mix, f out 15/5 fluy to i?/« June, 1822. 


K 

| May 15. 

| May 22. 

j May 29. 

June 5, 

(June i2. 

Bank Stock.. 

2304 

210 

240 

— 

2101 

3 V cent, minced.. 

78 

.782 

788) 

78) 

794 

3 cent, (oitsols_........... 

78,; 

7»J j 

— 

— 


34 l?' cent. do... 

88 i 

89j 1 

V 8;>4 

89jJ 

<1114 

4* ^ CCIlta tlO. 

9*4 

1)1? 

944 

HI 

96 

5 V" cent, nav v annuities.—. *. 

102) 

102,! 

— 



India Stock... 

t— 

2434 

-- 

— 



51 [>r. 

53 pr. 

52 *pr. 

42 pr. 

49 pr. 

Exchequer hill-,, (l'. 1000).... 

3 2 dit>. 

3 I pr. 

1 pj. 

1 d. 2 p. 

1 pr. 

Consols for account-.. 

7S 1 

80' 1 

S0‘ 

804 

804 

French 5 ^cynt-... 

8S fr. 15 c. 

Sftfr.40e.m fr. _| 

90 fr. 5 r. 

( 


Ai I'ii.uiuticm. List of English Bankiu'Vts, announced between the 20th 
April and the 20th May 1822; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Ai'kliuitl, U. unit I. Him', Lcailenhnll-markct, 
Iirovision-morehanU. 

\i.ihs, .1. Hroomv.ini, Herefordshire, victualler. 
Attrr, W. Ilriglilon. conch-makcr. 

Heley, J. Birmingham, dealer. 

ItcnlHiw, T. Hroimvrd, Herefordshire, draper. 
Ileutlej, '1'. & K. l.cictNter. Iiroee-manufacturei 
Mini. .1. T. Bury M. Edmunds. butcher. * 
Illeuy, J. Mnrston, Oxfordshire, com dealer, 
(lusher, J. Nor wav-place, Hackncy-rood, timber, 
mereliant. 

Bradley, VV. I.outli. linen-draper. 

Hramwell, J. Leudcrihall-strecl, hatter. 
lintUun, J. Worcestershire, linen-draper. 

Burr, J. I laics Owen, Shropshire, ironmonger. 

arlicll, C. Bury St. K.lmund’s, carpenter. 

Cutter, M. Korton-inill, Gosport, miller. 

Child, J. SL Ives, Huntingdonshire, boatwright 
( ollard, W. Knmore, Somersetshi*e, baker. 
Coales, J. Kanth, lluntlnadoniihire, Uqum-mcr- 
chant. 

('ole, T. & R. I’nesi, |un. Norwich, warehousemen. 
Crasser, W. Millbank-street, timber-merchant. 
Cruckshank*, J.Grrmrd-strect,xaah-niiiiiufaetmer. 
Davis,G.Eaststonehouse, Devonshire, ship-build¬ 
er. I 

Dean, R. W. and T. W. Cooke, Sugarloaf-arey, 
Bethnal-green, brewers, \ 

Devcy, H. F. T. Tlekell, and .1. Sanders, Onlds- 
hiil, Stalt'ordshire, iron-manufacturers. 
Drvden, J, Wood-street, warehouseman. 

D Linnet, D. Norwich, veterinary-surgeon. 

1'.'kins, W. ten. St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, inn- 
keejier. 

K'y, T. Fenchurch-strect, malt-factor. 

Kmett, C. Mangotsfleld, Gloucestershire, quarry- 
man. 

Evans, K. Ciremaster, corn-dealer. 

Faulkner, 1*. Manchester, warehouseman. 

Fear man, W. Ncw-llpnd-stieet, bookseller. 

Ciner, F. Drury-laue. grocer. 

Firmstone, J. P. Wolverhampton, iron-master. 
Fowler, W.,Staines, linen-draper. > t 
Frecthy, T. Actftn, Middlesex, baker. 

Gamson, J. Gainsborough, mercer. 

Goodwin, J. Sheffield, victualler. 

Green, J.'Birmingham, ironmonger. 

Griffith, T. Hilmorton, Warwickshire, victualler. 
Hamper, H. Cheltenham, hosier. 


11.mourn, E. Ciown-court, Thrcuduecdlc-slreet, 
insurance-broker. 

Hawkins, J. jun. Glastonbury, Somersetshire, 
horse-dealer. 

Heath, W. Cheadle, grocer. 

Hewitt, T. Carlisle, draper. 

Hirst. J. Awkley, Yorkshire, iron-founder. 
Holland, ,S. I». Worcestershire, hop-merchant. 
Ilorseley, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, lincn-d!i*|)er 
llinlson, J. Ulvcrston, victualler. 

Jones, (}. Liverpool, dealer. 

Jones, L. Doptford-bridge, dealer. 

Kent, C. Manchester, sliot>-keeper. 
i-awson, 1 J . Hownes’-hall, Cumlxilalid, cont-dealet 
.Marsh, W. and V\. \Villatt, Utmcley, statiordjihire, 
earthenware-manufacturers. 

Mortram, J. Bristol, hop-merchant. 

Moore, D- Aston, Warwickshire, ironmaster. 
Moms, S. Long ltchmgton, Warwickshire, corn 
dealer. 

Nash, J. sen. Clandon. Surrey, farmer. 
lOimc, II. Live™,ml, brewer. 

Owen, .1. Leade-ihall-strcet, cabinet-maker. 

Parlies, J. J. and .1. Warwick, worsUsl-manuO- 
hirers. 

Pearl, R Cambridge, cook. 

Pearson, j. Newcastle-under-Lyme, grocer. 
Pritchard, J. ftosanuuKstreet, Clerkenwell, car¬ 
penter. 

Prather*, .1. Bedwelty, Monmouthshire, shop¬ 
keeper. 

Robinson, \Y. Halifax, ironmonger. 
lUixby, H. B. Arbour-square, Commercial-road, 
merchant. 

Rose, J. G. Bromptdn, dealer, 
lleut, J. Whitechapel, linen-draper. 

Russ, J. Evesham, Worcestershire, buhlier. 
Salman, J. Lambeth, coal-merchant. 

Samson, J. Exeter, china-dealer. 

Schofield, J.'Sheftield, cutler. 

Smith, J. K. Famham, Surrey, upholsterer, 
smith, A. J. and J. Shepherd, Kingswinford, Staf 
fordshire, iron-masters. 

Smith, R. Frame Selwooil, Somersetshire, inn¬ 
holder. 

Smith, M. H. Burvlem. • • , 

Smith, J. YVangford, Suflblk, warrener. 

Stewart, R*King-street, Cheapside, Scotch factor 
Stirnam, P. Crawle, Worcestershire. rnalt-Ur y 




Ifc 


V- 


){< x ta/t r.—Bdnl t u/its—iBirlhs—Mat 


Lanier, Vi. Kuii road, uetiiallcr. 

( ppe-l'in. H. IVtworth, btinW. 

T. (linrlev, Lancashire, mtiu- 

foetuier. 

V incen'l, I. VTcv-le honne, victualler. 


nation, s, Ymtwich, lnieti-dra]* r. '-'""“V 
Watwyn, II. iVoad-trecl, ( iiiupiidf, ]'tin(ei. 1 
VV .11 ren, V. Warminster, imalmon. « 


V 


VV at km*. Norton, Worcestershire. cnrihdtaim 

Whi-e, T. Regcnt-stH-ct, st, Janie-'s. whitesmith. 
W hitehimsc. 1). Dale End, Birmingham, baker. 
Wilson, U. I UiUtin-gardcii, auctioneer. 

H illl't. 1* K. .iini H. Thctford. 

VViih.inii, I*. mu. Knightsbndge. linen-draper. 

U utkss. .1. I lereford, upholsterer. 

Mor-wy^, T. Lancaster, banker. 


AtriiABEriCAi. I.rsr «>f Scotch Bankruptcies and Ihvr.iF.Nns, announced 
May 1S22, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


s ky UKsTll \Tto\s 

('aillpMl, Ihincan As Archibald, pnyr mnkers at 
Vlillliolm, near Glasgow. 

< fiw.ui, Itobert A- Sms, gnin-mrr'hants in Glas¬ 
gow. 

Gordon. William, eoni-mereliont in St Andrews. 

Hill, Cider, Sr Co. I In ik .oilers ill Edinburgh. 

linroy, James, statmnei and genera Uradcj in 
Glasgow. 

M‘Kt lhr C.i. merchants in Greenock. 

Malcolm, Itonert, bookseller in Glasgow. 

's.i~t.iv111. Pollock A: Co. stotioneis in Edinburgh. 

venlur.i, Thomas, merehant in Glasgow, and 
cattle-dealer in Paisley. 

Peek. .Stinmel, spirit dealer in Glasgow. 

•I'cliaidson, Itobert, merchant in l.iiclunalun. 


Uuberbon, James, At Co,booksellersm Kdmbutgh. 
Steven, Hugh, mereh,int in Girvan. 

Lod, James A Andrew, merchants in Borrows 

ton 11111* s. 

Walker, Itobert, sietunller m Glasgow. 

DIVIDENDS 

Forties, William, merehant in Alierdeon; by J. 1), 
Milne, advocate there. 

Lawson, William, grocer in Glasgow ; by Hilbert 
Saunders, accountant, there. 

MacTarlane, Robert, Ar Co. merchants m Glasgow; 
. by Alexander t’raw lord, ineieii.int m Paisley. 
Philip * Taylor, merchant., in Vla-rdeen: by J. 
Kwingl ailvocatc theie. 

Wardrobe, Alexander, uoiimongir in Glasgow, 
'by Archibald laiwton, morohnni theie. 


BillTHS, MARllIAGKS, Dl-.ATHS. 


BIRTHS 

ISM. \m. 12. In India, the L.id\ ?if ( apt. T. 

n.di'ii. of Uie Bengal t lorse \rullerv, <• son. 

I k 22. Ajiril 10. At Malta, the I .oily of land, t oi. 
Halneas is, 27th regiment, a son. 

*23. In Gnat George htieel, laindon, the Bight 
Hon. t.ady Emily Dnmmintid, a soil. 

21. The wife of Mr Henry Spink, of Knares- 
Ivirongh, mason, of llnei children, two laps and 

girl; the latter since dead, but the two former 
I iketj to do well. 

'It. in llerefo.d stiret, London, the lad; ol 
( dpt. Hatton, II. a rinughti r. 

In Lower Brook Street, I.oiulon. the Lady of 
Sir William Dull'tionlon, IJart. a dauglllu. 

27. At Ploreticc. tile l.odv of Lieut.-f.ui. the 
lion. Sir Vlcvin.lcr I lope, tl.l .1J. a mm 

— At No. 7. Il'‘!!i'uii' Crescent, London, the 
[.duly of Jamas Wilson, L\ij. adi ocatc, a daughter. 

28. In l’orlman siipian-, laindon, the l.'ub of 
Piederiek Cotulle, Exp a son. 

22. At Springfield, Mrs Dune, a daughter. 

30. At Clst/in. near Jedhurgh, Mrs Black, a son. 

— \t Waurae, the J.ady of Allan Bobeitxm, 
Psq. Hoy.il Regiment, a daughter. 

- At L'tlington House, the Countess of l.md- 
m'v, a daughter. 

May I. Mrs Win. Maxwell ladle, Duncan strait, 
Kdmliurgh, a daughter. 

2. At Edinburgh, the Lady of John Sinclair, 
Esq. of llarroek, a son. 

Vt Higgai 1’ark. Mrs Gillespie, a son. 

•l-\thix Lordship's house, in IVcadillv, lams 
don, the Countess of Rosebery, n daughter. 

-- In London, the Laity of the Right Hon. Hu¬ 
bert Peel, r son. 

-- Mn Davidson, of Drumlcy, a son. 

i. At Wellington Sipmre, Ayr, MrsCrawford^of 
Ardtnillan, a «oii. 

i— At Deantvink House, Strykbridge, Mrs Bruee, 
•1 soil. 

7. At C.allanach, the Iouly of Dugald Macdou- 
gall. Esq. of (iallaiuch, a son. 

- At North Berwick. Mrs Dr Pogo, a son. 

8. Near Stirling, the wife of George Gone, of 
two girl, and a boy, who, with their mother, are 
doing well. 

u. Mrs j. A. Cheyne, No. 30, London Street, 
Pdmhurgh, a daughter. 

- At Gcorgefield, parish of Wester kirk, Mrs 
Murray, a son and heir. 

•- - At Stifling, the Lady of John J'rarer, Esq. 
arii orate, a daughter. v 

, Id. Mrs Vans Hathorn, Prince's street, Edin¬ 
burgh, a daughter. 


10. Mr- I'm rest, w.fe of Mi *• 'rest, Iwnker in 
Porter, of two nr and a daughter. Th" gut 
i- -im a dea I, tint (lie mother an I llielwo hoe-. *u 

, c'i. 

11. Vt Stirling, Mrs Captain Gallmnlh, a son. 

- Mrs I*,ml, Hi, Vorli Place, Kitmlmrgh. a son. 

- ,Ar Keieinqlon. Mrs ( orivgie, a daughter. 

12. Mil Vndersou, No. 20, Prince’s Strict, Edin¬ 
burgh. a daughter. 

13. \t his it.il near Exeter, the Lady of Ale- 
Hamilton, Esq. oflhelletre.it, in DevotVhirc, .uid 
of i liillerlust, in the t aunty of Ayr. a mi 

- At the Muiscof Ihmlinriiej, Mrs Vndersou, 
a son. 

M Virltl 'GPS. 

April 22. 't 'liiirliiirn, Mr I hoinas IKl.i s, v r. 
ter. iI-iiuiItoti, to Isabella, datightei ol Jamc. VI 
ston, Esq. of Muirburn. 

21. At si George’s Church, Hanoiir Square, 
Loudon, V. ilhurn sheddon, Laq. of tila-gow, to 
Elk n, iLaughter of Hie late VV illiani Ingh.uo, P.iq. 
of Calculla. 

At Southampton, the Hon. and Rev. Prancis 
James Nuel, fifth Ml n of Sr (.erard Noel, Bart, 
and the Harortiss llarham, to Ceeilu I’enelopi, 
fifth dnughtiT of the late Paul Cobh Methuen, 
Esq. ofCorstuun House, Wilt... 

Hh. At Beniig, Mr John Prior, fjmei, Bemer- 
i; do, to Isabella, third daughter i f the late James 
Cochran, Exp Bcnng. 

At Biehinond, dajor Ger.ri, ■ Gun Monror, 
i .'a 1 ’ojnlsfieid, to Jemima Chu.lotto, rebel ot 
Print's Graham, Esq. of Tulloeh l .istle, Jamaica 

22. AlcxwolK'rtsoll, Esq. young' r of Candy, to 
Jane, eldest daughter of John Baird, Esq. Grange. 

— Vt Dundaic street, Edinburgh, William ( ur- 
rie, P.si. of l.’.ntlnll, to Jane, second d.nighu'r of 
Dai id Palconar, Psq. of Carlowr.e. 

— At 1‘rovanside, Mr Leonard (low, menhi.nt, 
to Mary, etdei.t daughter of Jaincst aiswell, Esq. 

.3(1. At Edinburgh, James M.v Vll-m, Escp Wjfci. 
to Catherine, eldest daughter of Robert Ain-she, 
Exp VV. S. t 

May J. At Edinburgh, Lieut. Nathaniel Taylor, 
late of tlie 2bth light infantry, to Maria, -wind 
daughter Bf the deceased Charles Vngus, Esq. 
Tunberry Lodge. 

2. At Bath, Major-General Sir William Inglia, 
K.C.B. tfi Mafcarct Marianne, qjdcst daughter of 
Major-General Raymond. 

It. \l 120, George Street, Edinburgh, Gilbert 
Laurie Finlay, Esq. w. S. to Grace Hunter, daugh¬ 
ter of George < harks. Esq. M.P. 

H. At St timer's, France, Ernest Vanceehont 
Captain of Engineers in the Ftench semee, to 



*,Mi-,s Aim I'i Vint (Irigoric, second daughter of 
I Ut^ id lircgnne, F-q. late nicichaM at Dunkirk. 

IS'J2. Mav H. U Whitehaven, Mr W. Butter- 
worlh, Moffat, in Mm C'Ii menwon, daughter of 
k. ricim'liNou, K-q. 

— At Woodf)H-.ft r I hurch, the Kail of lln- 
li'fi'i, lo Hit Hon. Mi" Vnreton, clihsl daughter 
of the Right lion, laird Dune. ^ 

lo. At IJerrvliuni, Mr William JRiiberoTin, wri¬ 
ter in Olio/row, lo Chrisli..n, eldest daughter of 
Win. Liddell, k-t|. 

H. At Kdinburgli, Captain John Duncan, of 
thi Mon. Fast India Coirqmny'-i service, to Mary, 
(.■ldvst daughter of the late Robert Mill, of Hosp- 
liimk, K <i. \V. S. 

Hi. At Brighton, Vice- Mlmir.nl Sir Richard King, 
Bart. K.C.B. to Marin Sot I'nnli, daughter of the 
late Vdinirnl Sir Charles ft ft ton. Hart. 

, 17- At the Church of M Maiy-lf Bonne. London, 

Janies Niven, Esq. of (llenarm, in the enmity of 
Kirkcudbright, to Anna Jane, only daughter tif 
the I lev. Dr John Vanlell, rector ol 1'i-htofl, and 
Skirbcck. in the diocese of Lincoln, deceased. 

"I. At Ripley, Surry, James Oehtcrlony Luok- 
hail Mine IOst(. of Livingston. in the Stevvartry of 
Kirkcudbright, Scotland, to Miss faiuisa Dalbi.ie, 
daughlei of .1,tines Dalbi.ie, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev, DanielGorrlc, King's 
Keltic, Fife. to .lane, youngest daughter the Into 
John Molliit. siugcoii, rovaPiiavv. 

iX At la'itli, Lieut. John Haikic, R. N. toV.l- 
liella, youngest d,-night' r of the late Mr John 
Hutton, merchant in Leilli. 

- \l Nitli Bank, W.dtei Rilelno, F-i|. II. I’. 

I Ith light dir goons, to 1 alalia, eldest daughter of 
the late Captain '1 lumius Moore, Douglas, Isle of 
Man. J 

DEATH”. 

1SVI. .lime 7- At Mullnigiiiiiu, m the pii-sidem y 
of Madras, wif spnMniHhe i hull i i. As,etaut '■in 
gi on James stewnrt, agi I vcnis, eulest soil of 
Mr ('harks stcivart. Kirijmuu, oi the l.,t batta¬ 
lion .'ilh legiment Madi,.s natn e ml .I’lrj. 

VnqiiM VS. At M;uh as, I lent. Janus Hamilton 
W'lrdmp. on of John Waidiop. ‘iitge.m, Fall ill-. 

sept. VS. At Mhovv, ill the Fast bidris, All. n 
C.imeion, F-q. ol tile Ih-ngal horse artdleiy, elde-l 
sin of Mrs. Cameioii, Fsq. ol fiilei, i/;ic, Rir-s- 
shire. 

V>. \| Cull ii k. Fa i Indies, Ah ■ am'ei Aim lean, 
(voiingi-l son (it the late Mr .lehii Mai l, a", 
L.'iiigamml, Mull, Aigyle-sl.i.i,) Sm "'on lo Ihe 
Coininissi.mi.i-, and f nil Sotemii ot rl‘ it statu n, 
aged alum! lyviai’. The illness aimh tenu.na- 
fnl ill the delilll of lilt, estimable ,ii,d laimiited 
limn nes a severe lever, which, in it - i.ailv st ges, 
iis.inmd ,m al.iiitiing ehar.iitei. end. efiri lom- 
tren (levs nfsidlbimg, Itillleii .’.'1 I he .kill and cn 
dezvoin* of then edi ■. I ucntlinu i who .iltoiidi.l 
him. It would he idle, el a notice destined for tl|.< 
ptihhecye. lo atti nipt to give exyiession to the 
profound sorrow for tile loss of Mr Miudcnn, ex¬ 
perienced liy .m exlrnsivp et 'c of IVonile, at Hie 
station where Ihe time Ja.-l • uirs of his life was 
spent: l-iit Ihe superior wonli and exeellemo of 
bis i heo.et >r di sen e lo he reeordcii u, a hrtel oln 
tuirv irihnte. knurentlv skille.l ill thi se.enee 
and prai-tice of his pnij’siou, and dev olid with 
ardour to the discharge of all the duties aftani- 
mg to it; the frankniss and r’vee,ft^i.ol h s 
manners, the scuiii'm -,s and l-w’elilv of his nu¬ 
clei standing, and lusixtinsin kuihuki'ro of m;u.- 
kind and Issik’, tendeied h.m R e I'el’ght .eld m 
it'iiumt of (he society in winch !.e mo’id. Ills 
active binevo'.etiie, and uiivuei ed ihi'enlJ.iopy 
of hit disposition, formed, howe’er, ihe principal 
feature of Ins ihnraiter, ind ’I’ovi'.i' bi i bully 
dvW-lt on here, as the iiualiltes which endure I 
him to rll class.’--, end commanded Ihe love and 
es'eem of the pool and •'iMilfilo, as well as these 
v l, «. In iheir rank ot situation, might | >”< — i 
c'aru in his pmti’sional sciviee-. ll'seau-er of 
ns< tn'ness and hinevo'.’tire has tieen nil short in 
Hie piano of life, hut the memotv of ho virtues 
’vili lung survive him. dceplv nun): did m the 
eves , f I’is rviMW'is frtmd'. vvho^iiaveTo'in’vi d 
Ids ii iim’hs to (he giave w.lh feelings -'I «orrnv’ 
wleili no language ian ad*'uualel\ pourliav. «ltd 
niii’f elr runs, vimn is di rived fnnn the retire. 
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lion, that il (he practice et i ■ i ry ( hri .han du!>, 
eomhintsl vv.th sound and iiidenrir.g religi.-u. i:■: 
Hussion,, e .111 altou! a nsiso.iahle ground tnyho;.- 
lereafter, the i’Iiji- : of their ivg'ets has beiri 
Iranslerred to a state of h.ijipmess in anoincr einl 
a j’t." .iT^Or 1 '!. 

(let..). \t Trineomalee. island of Ceylon, lam 
i t'liaiil-Colonel William (>eddes, op Uiq b.,d ngi- 
inent of toot. 

"i. At Mura/, in Persia, - ie.'.-o.',, t teudnis Job i 
llieh, Ksq. (author of the Memoii'iil Uitieut ll.i 
l)> loll,> formerly ot Bristol, and late result nf i.f 
the Fast India ('ompaiiy at lJagdiul; to wlneli ,ta 
non he was raised belore the age of 17, ip e.e. 
sequence of lus gieat literary attainments ami dis¬ 
tinguished merit. lie was at Mura/ on lus'wav 
to lloinliay, wfien lie earned oil' by 111 it let. I 
disease, tile cholera nun In. I he ravages of vv hu h, 
in that city, swept olf, in the hurl space ot (m 
days, sj-teen lhoiis,m<l persons. )' tmlinii!, 
death will be the subject ot most pain.. 1 regu ' 
to many of bis friends who remember hi-, t'i,h 
amiableeliaiaeter, togethei with his iiilnise ei>- 
ilinftmn and his anient gjimis, by means of vviu.li 
tc was enabled to make an alinosl un-s.implid 
profieiPiiey in the Hebrew, fireek, 1’ersie, Aralm . 
and Turkish, as well as in sever.,1 oi Hie H urooe m 
languages. Independently of lus cxtiaonliiiaiy 
acquireriteuts, thus prematurely lost to the world, 
his death will excite additional regie! tn the mind 
of the Christian, fiom lus having engaged, m ti ,• 
most drculed maimer^xi promote the eirudatmn 
of the Scriptures through Persia, and ollu r v.n'i 
of the Fast; an mtipkkaeknovvledgnviu ol In, 
valuable sot v lees is contained in the records of tin* 
llritish anil f-’oteign Bible Snctctv. 

V, . Mllerhainmiie, Bcng.'.l, David Moii.e e.n. 
j'.sq. iliu.l \pi*'.il and Circuit Judge at Moo 
she lab,id, % 

Nov. 1. At ilaroda Camp, ('apt. Unite'I. Vac 
f.nlane, -Ith regueent gunaiher battalion, a na 
live ot Moiiteith. I’, rile line. 

>. M Hi.mbav,-igisl 1'), I*, t’. Baird, C-q. M.l' 
Supitintending Surgeon m '.he lion. Ft I lmhi 
t (ini(x.iiv’s-erviee on tin l!o.tuh..y e (ahlislmii lit. 

‘I. *t l’ooliKikghur, ill Biug.il, Fm ';’ii l.utus 
Canipln II, llli iig,mi ni of i.ative infant' v. 

- \t Madras, l’eiei seolt.M.D. Singis»nol I'.,- 
M. lie \> yliint thee, ail \ ,-.i t n.l-Suii*«ini i.i lh>. 

Hull. Fast lmlin ('oiiipanv's se-v m , avium" m.u , 
llignh 'Cspix-ted ami laimntid by lus teldion, 
am! Iiii-m.s. 

IV. M Canr .lioro, Fi t limn ■, Jiuiie lolnisioi 
Diuic.m, an peon. Madias Fstibli hinint, sun oi 
Ihe I.i I .* Ilii. lit linn-an, rector of Wbihuii, 
Noitliumh ■■land. 

VI. \f Mutlr.i, in Uelig.il, (’apt. kidiewfhie- 
ta, up the l lit native uit.uitrv, eldct son i t \p- 
di< » ( liri-lie, F-q. o( I'enyhank. 

I’ts Vt Beih.itnpor". i'i the Fa-t tndie>, e.f a Ii 
lions lever, C'pt. rhoin.i' limits, otshe 1 Ilh ilr.i- 
gooiis. aged .ill, -on of ’1 honias Hinny, Ksq. c,f 
Abuiltsdeii. 

vs. A i Mieiut, Major f.’enet..11-'. R. I’ardvt -an, 
t '.11. t o’, hi I of In. M.qc'lv', I Till rrg'tmid of 
fif 1 *, and Conmiam'i l of the V.l diu-mn ot the 
hel I .t’liiv ii Rit-mI. 

is.'.’, fan. 7. It t a; r Town, on Ills pas „ge fir.in 
India, Jaeut. Colonel John Miiarl .lord in, ol th-- 
lllh’lglll it lloilll'.iy Ii’f.'lltrj . a.Ill 1 of K-chu, li\ 
Rrshurehshi’e. 

l-'eh. 1 i. V Mould Rule, island of M Vuinm, 
tin Men. Audi civ II, - e. Si --et.iry to the I > nm d, 
.•'i:.ill mi of ihe late William llo-., K-q. ol 
(ii.k, 'dxidreiishiu’. 

Vaiih I'. Di Alevinder Alcn/aes, Deputy 1”. 

<]•• et.ii of 1 hwpitals at ll.uh.ulces. 

.1. At Fimastle, i^ulouil Roh.-t s( 0 w»it, ol 
Fmeaslle. 

Api | 7, \l Jrmuicu, Major Emanuel t’orq of 
111' M.'.lCsIv’s >1 th iclplllelil. 

I-..At Viiikmg!-'s. John, feto-.d -on of the I.i' ■ 
Deter lam 1 -sy, of Rm-eiid, Kmj. 

15, Vt \ale House, I,aiiea' , ’-ie, Mis IJh-ioiI. . 

mother of w. Hoik vk , 1- -<;. Vi. I’. 

is, VI (,leones'ill. Dttmmis-’hire, Jas. Whyte, 
Ivq. ■-( ' evinvaips, m hi'-aith vf-ir. 

Vo Vt Belle Isle, near ‘.nddiside, onh.s'iav i i 
f hellcuh.im, the Rev. William ( l" ven. of ll.o- 
rag'on, scetod -on ot J. ( mwiit, f-.-q. M.r. 
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